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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MICROFILMING PROJECT 





A COOPERATIVE PROJECT BETWEEN THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA ARCHIVES AND THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(AUGUST 1993 - APRIL 1994) 


This microfilming project includes two collections of scrapbooks housed 
in two separate repositories. The first set of scrapbooks (80 volumes) resides 
within the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Music Department of the Boston 
Public Library (BPL). Their call number is **M.125.5. The second set of 
scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives' Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 


The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
magazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the BSO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 


The two sets of scrapbooks have been filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 


The scrapbooks do not represent the complete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 


Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
should be directed to the respective repositories. 


Music Department Boston Symphony Orchestra Archives 
Boston Public Library Symphony Hall 
P.O. Box 286 Boston, MA 02115 


Boston, MA 02117 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SCRAPBOOKS 
1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 
1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown — 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 
These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 
notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. | 
In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possible to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 


of programs for his scrapbook "fillers;" the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 
them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 





These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 


Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 
reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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A Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Thirty-eighth Season, 1918-1919 
HENRI RABAUD, Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


VIOLINS. 


Roth, O. Rissland, K, Bak, A. 
Hoffmann, J. | Theodorowicz, J. Mahn, F. 


Goldstein, H. Sauvlet, H. Tak, E. 
Gerardi, A. Griinberg, M. Di Natale, J. 


Spoor, S. Goldstein, S. Gunderson, R. 
R. enkle, R. Diamond, S. 


Kurth, R. Bryant, M. 
Fiedler, G. Langley, A 


VIOLAS. 
v.Veen, H. Mager,G. Van Wynbergen, C. 
Shirley, | Fiedler, A, Tartas, M. 


VIOLONCELLOS. 


Miquelle, G. Barth, C. Belinski, M. Fabrizio, E. 
Nagel, R. Nast, L. Mingels, E. Stockbridge, C. 


BASSEs. | 
pencsy, K ; Seydel, T. Lud 0. 
Jaeger, A | Huber, E. Schule R, 


OBOEs. CLARINETS. BASSOONS. 


Longy, G. Sand, A. Laus, A. 
Lenom, C. Forlani, N. Mueller, E 
Stanislaus, H. Vannini, A. Piller, B. 


ENGLisH Horns. Bass CLarinet. 
_ Stievenard, E. 
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LIBRARIAN, 
Rogers, L. J. 
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1918-1919 | SYMPHONY HALL 38th Season 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


Pierre Monteux will conduct the Concerts in October 


Announcement as to the conductorship of the subsequent 
concerts will soon be made 


24 Friday Afternoons at 2.30, beginning October 11 


24 Saturday Evenings at 8, beginning October 12 


SOLOISTS 

HAROLD BAUER JASCHA HEIFETZ 
JOSEPH BONNET JOSEF HOFMANN 
SOPHIE BRASLAU MISCHA LEVITZKI 
FLORENCE EASTON JOSEPH MALKIN 
FREDRIC FRADKIN ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
MABEL GARRISON OLGA SAMAROFF 
EMILIO DE GOGORZA JACQUES THIBAUD 


SUBSCRIBE. NOW 


Seats at all prices may now be obtained. 
Y 6 rama for tickets for either series of twenty-four concerts 
shoul 


e made at Symphony Hall. 


Ticket holders for the season 1918-1919 will have an option on 
their same seats for following seasons. 


Prices: $60, $48, $36, $24, $15, plus 10% war tax. 
W. H. BRENNAN, Manager G. E. JUDD, Assistant Manager 


(OVER) 





MABEL GARRISON JASCHA HEIFETZ 
oprano Violin 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Soprano Violin 


JOSEF HOFMANN FLORENCE EASTON JACQUES THIBAUD | MISCHA LEVITZKI 
Pi j P 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


iano 


ap] ELE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, in a sense, begins in this its thirty-eighth season a new era in its history. 

The retirement of Mr. Higginson has placed its goyernment and maintenance in a Board of Trustees. The com- 

plexion of the personnel itself has changed greatly by the engagement of Americans and Frenchmen to fill the several 

vacancies in the ranks. Essentially, however, the Orchestra remains what it has been for a generation, the greatest 

artistic possession of America. . | 

In making the necessary changes in the personnel, the Trus ees have exhibited that painstaking effort which in other years 

has contributed so much to the success of the Orchestra. The hew concertmaster, Mr. Fradkin, is a musician and violinist of 
most unusual gifts, an American by birth, who won the first prize for violin in the Paris Conservatoire. The presence in this 
country of the famous French Military Band made possible the @ngagement of several remarkable artists, all graduates of the 
Conservatoire, who have won through service their release from further military duty. The vacancies in the string section have 


for the most part been filled by native Americans. Not only do these changes entail no sacrifice, but the Orchestra is the stronger 
for them. 


Distinguished artists will appear as soloists. Four singers. ive pianists, three violinists, a “cellist and an organist make the 
list. A majority of these are the most successful representatives offs he younger generation and are appearing with the Orchestra 
for the first time. The others have long been established securély in the esteem of the musical public, and these, for the most 
part, are returning after an absence of several seasons. : 


JOSEPH BONNET OLGA SAMAROFF ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
an Piano : 


EMILIO DE GOGORZA idle 0 hada HAROLD BAUER 
lane Baritone ontraito 


Metropolitan Opera Co. lano 





* 


Pierre Monteux, conductor of 

French opera of the Metropolitan 

Opera Company, New York, will 

direct the October concerts of 

the Symphony in Boston. Mr. 

Monteux came to America two 

years ago as conductor of the 

Ballet Russe, and last year he 

was with the Metropolitan Opera 

Company. Previous to his com- 

ing to America he had for a 

number of years played an im- 

portant part in the music abroad. 

He had been conductor of the 

Concerts Colonne in Paris, and 

had conducted at the Opéra, the 

PIERRE MONTEUX Théatre des Champs-Elysées, the 

Chatelet and the Odéon in Paris; Covent Garden and Drury Lane 

in London, and in the opera houses of Berlin, Vienna and Budapest. 

During the season of 1913-14 the Monteux Symphony Concerts were 
a feature of the season in Paris. 
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PROGRAMME. OcrToBeEerR 11-12 
Pe SE OR a ne Si 2 eatOr 
OE EOI SOR es ar Rae ee NaN, Oy kT ** Manfred ” 
Rabaud . “La Procession Nocturne,’ Poéme Symphonique, Op. 6 


(First time at these concerts) 
Debussy ......... “Iberia,” Images pour Orchestre, No. 2 


dk 2 RTS SOE ETRE GNM D AGIESP TL © DAN PPNORO note oy Ran REP ONT Ck a Cae eR 
Il PROGRAMME. OcToBErR 18-19 


Resthoven 0 208 ok on os Symaphony, No. 7, an A major 


LACE eh a ae t’en ailles,”” Symphonic Poem 
Liszt . . . Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, No. 1, in E-flat major 
ee ETE DOR Ag ahs . .. .. “Daphnis et Clot,” Suite, No. 1 
“(First time at these concerts) 
SOLOIST 


JOSEF HOFMANN 


tt HCE 


lil. PROGRAMME. OcToBER 25-26 


Brahms Symphony, No. 2, in D major 


d’ Indy 


‘“Istar,”’ Variations Symphoni ; ! y 
— eet SUAL, oniques, Op. 42 
Saint-Saéns fee | hoe 


Symphony, No. 3, in G minor. (With Organ) 
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MANUSCRIPT 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
PIERRE MONTEUX, CONDUCTOR 


W.H. BRENNAN, MANAGER 
G.E. JUDD, ASSISTANT MANAGER 


SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1918 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA WILL OPEN ITS THIRTY- 
EIGHTH SEASON OF TWENTY-FOUR FRIDAY AFTERNOON AND TWENTY- 


FOUR SATURDAY. EVENING CONCERTS ON OCTOBER 11-12 NEXT. 


PIERRE MONTEUX, THE EMINENT FRENCH CONDUCTOR, WILL 
SONDUCT THE CONCERTS IN OCTOBER, PRIOR TO HIS ENGAGEMENT 
at THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK. ANNOUNCEMENS 
AS TO THE CONDUCTORSHIP OF THE SUBSEQUENT CONCERTS WILD BE 
MADE GHORTLY BY THE TRUSTEES AND SENT TO ALL OUBSRMINETES 

THE ORCHESTRA GIVES PROMISE OF GREAT BRILLIANOY. THE | 
NEW MEMBERS ARE ARTISTS OF ESTABLISHED EXCELLENGD, MANY 
OF THEM FRENCHMEN OF HIGH REPUTATION. THE CONCERT-MAS- 
TER WILL BE“ FREDRIC FRADKIN, THE AMERICAN VIOLINIST. AS | 
USUAL, DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS WILL APPEAR AS SOLOISTS. 

WILL YOU KINDLY ADVISE ME BY THE ENCLOSED CARD WHETHER 
OR NOT YOU WISH TO RETAIN THE SEATS YOU NOW HOLD? PLEASE 


NOTE THAT THE SUBSCRIPTION SALE CLOSES SEPTEMBER 26. 


YOURS RESPECTFULLY, 


Nt Mt /Sarnnon 


MANAGER 





Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1918--19. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 


WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1918-1919. 


ANON. See Farnaby. 
Bacu: Suite in D major, No. 3, January 24, 1919 
Concerto No. 2, F major, for trumpet, flute, oboe, violin, 
March 14, 1919 
Polonaise, Rondo and Badinerie from Suite in B minor, No. 
2, for flute and strings, April 26, 1919 : 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3, E-flat major, “ Eroica,’”’ Op. 55, 
, November 15, 1918 
Symphony No. 5, C minor, Op. 67, January 17,1919 . . . 
Symphony No. 6, F major, Op. 68, ‘‘ Pastoral,’ April 11, 1919, 
Symphony No. 7, A major, Op. 92, November1,1918 . . 
Symphony No. 8, F major, Op. 93, December 13, 1918 
Overture to ‘‘Coriolanus,’”’ Op. 62, March 7, 1919 


Grand Féte at Capulet’s House, from “Romeo and Juliet,”’ 
Op. 17, March 28, 1919 
Bizet: Overture, ‘‘ Patrie,’’ December 30, 1918 
Boropin: Symphony in B minor, No. 2, November 29, 1918 
Braums: Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 73, January 31, 1919, 
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‘Bruneau: Symphonic Entr’acte from, “ Messidor,”\ January 


























Guuckx: Recitative and Air, “Diane Impitoyable,” from 
“Tphigénie en Aulide,”’ February 21, 1919* (Emi1io 















ee eC EEN GO, ye oe he A 679 a, 9 1 
AMPENHOUT: “La Brabangonne,” December 30, 1918 * 456 Cisne: Con aber A aah for pianoforte, Op. 16, November ow 
Carry: God Save the King, December 30,1918 *....... 458 
ae ba Papi’ he 22,1918 (OLGA SAMAROFF) ....... eek Qs. 182 
Cuapwicx: “Land of our Hearts,” Patriotic Hymn for chorus and Clete aa nina, Symphony No. 1, D minor, for organ and orchestra, 
orchestra, December 30, 1918" . 2... ss 4 _ Op. 42, December 13, 1918 (Joseph Bonner*) ... 317 
cue Wi Ty to Act II. of “Gwendoline,” February 14, 756 HADLEY: Symphonic Fantasia, Op. 46, January 24, 1919** . . 623 
Tg Be ME PRES! 2 Mei © eh, Wake Oe E Hitu: “Stevensoniana’’: Four Pieces after Poems from R. L. 
“Espana,” Rhapsody, March 14,1919 ......... 989 1 6h? 9 
Cuopin: Concerto in E minor, Op. 11, No. 1, for pianoforte, oe pigh ge cab eerste ie / = % 1036 | 
_ December 20, 1918 (Joszr Hormann) ....... . ite ‘p’INpY: “Wallenstein,” Trilogy (after Schiller), Op. 12, De- 
ConvErRsE: “The Mystic Trumpeter,’’ Orchestral Fantasy, Op. beeee DOKEOTS oiecciiers odd wou) oijod anand 343 
19 (after the poem of Walt Whitman), December 13, Symphony for Orchestra and Pianoforte on a French 
BONS ois ee wr ere 8 arenes eine es oe o GLOl , 301 Mountain Song, Op. 25, January 24, 1919 (ALFRED 
Desussy: “Iberia”: ‘‘Images”’ for orchestra, No. 2, October CN oe eee eee e.g. 652 
a: PME we're e-3-.0 6 FOTADY | GawIA) PIGT. AS , 38 Ketter: “A California Idyl,’’ Aria for coloratura soprano and 
Three Nocturnes, March 7, 1919 (revised edition **) .. 920 orchestra, Op. 38, January 17, 1919** (MABEL 
Recitative, “‘L’Année en vain,” and Aria of Lia, ‘ Azaél!”’ Ce PATE te ea a oO oe Re. 591 
from “L’Enfant Prodigue,”’ November 1, 1918 Lato: Rhapsody in A major, January 17,1919 .... . oe ae 
\Fronmnos | Nagra *)2 iyo. 0s gigolent piwodqua 2 87 Overture to “Le Roi d’Ys,”’ February 21,1919. .... . 791 
Dvusors: Overture, “Frithjof,” April11,1919 ........ 1159 LaparrA: ‘A Basque Sunday,” for orchestra and pianoforte, 
Duxas: ‘‘La Péri: Poéme Dansé,” October 25,1918 ** . . . . 30 April 18, 1919 | (Raout LaparRaA*) ....... . 1194 
“The Sorcerer's Apprentice,” Scherzo (after a ballad by Liszt: ‘‘Mazeppa”: Symphonic Poem No. 6 (after Victor 
Goethe), November 29,1918 ........... 256 es ye gy we 4 1094 
FarnaBy and Anonymous English Composers: Suite of the LOEFFLER: Poem: La Bonne Chanson, November 1,1918. . . 80 
XVIth Century, arranged by Henri Rabaud, December i iiwaesl: Gala ie h wince Ge 44 Shay 9, 1919... 1295 
30,1916 J... .. «ws EUR AIO BON) CATE ae, 485 Maenarp: ‘‘Hymn to Justice,” for orchestra, April 11,1919 ** . 1127 
Faur&: Suite from the Stage Music to Haraucourt’s “Shylock” MauipiEro: ‘The Pauses of Silence’’: Seven Symphonic Expres- 
. thie aes ee ae 14, 1919 MP alk SE GD . 762 sions; Aletha; 108OP8 FO AOU Ar 1076 
relude to “Pénélope,’”’ March 28,1919 **......2.~. 1015 | ae Say Swi 
Foots: Four Character Pieces (after the RupdryAr of Omar | Massenet: Recitative 7 Air, “ Promesse de mon * (Ear from 
Khayyém), April 11,1919... 22. we. 1184 can ) Lahore,” February 21, 1919* (EmiLio DE oul 
wmamcx: Symphony in D minor, October 25, 1918; April''18, Méuut: Recitative ‘Que dis-je?’”’ and Air, ‘‘O des Amants, le 
heat. 2h .dialuiog wvia) yoni) o .giategoliaw, ; 1 “Ny ” An) 96. 1919 * (S 
Orchestral Suite from the Symphonic Poem “Psyché” plus fidéle, rom “‘ Ariodant,’’ April 26, (SOPHIE sail 
(“Psyche’s Sleep” *; ‘Psyche borne away by the BRASLAU ) Ne a we ee ae 
Zephyrs” *), February 14,1919 ........, i. F386 ae Hgts ony in major, talian, p. 90, ial 
Symphonic Poem, ‘Les Eolides,”’ November 1, 1918 . 92 Concerto in E minor, for violin, Op. 64, February 14, 1919 
Symphonic Piece from “The Redemption,” February 28, A Neen wg ww ee 752 
1919... eis CSTE ARC he pig 4 w sieielhes'h nd sms 847 | || Moussorasxy: Three Songs with orchestra: ‘‘Death’s Sere- 
Symphonic Variations for pianoforte and orchestra, January | nade” *; “The Banks of the Don’ *; “On the River 
- 24, 1919 (ALFRED NS i PL Gk. €4 | Dnyéper,” * April 26, 1919 (SopHtm Bras av *) . 1260-65 
Psalm CL. ‘ for chorus, orchestra and organ, December ‘ Mozart: Symphony in C major, “Jupiter,’”’ November 29,1918, 245 
SO:40I6 8.0 oo 0. S40 SURG CO OAL T? weahteti 487 ao Symphony in D major (K. 504), April4,1919 ...... 1071 
GABETTI: Marcia Reale Italiana, December 30, 1918 * it... ae wal Recitative, ‘‘E Susanna non vien?”’ and Aria, ‘‘ Dove Sono,”’ 
GILBERT: Symphonic Prologue to Synge’s play “Riders to the | November 1, 1918 (FLorENcE Easton*) ..... .- 76 
Sea,” February 21, eee ih. Op sink erste). 804 - Recitative, ‘Mia Sperenza Adorata,”’ and Rondo, ‘Ah! 
GuinkA: Kamarinskaya, April18,1919. .....,... | 1209 i non sai qual pena sia,” January 17, 1919 (MaBet Gar- wd 
" os fia a is Ea aa ae eis og. 4 Cae a 





“‘La Procession Nocturne,’ 
December 27, 1918 * 
See Farnaby. 

RacHMANINOFF: Concerto No. 2, C minor, for pianoforte and 
orchestra, Op. 18, January 31, 1919 (Smrari Racu- 
MANINOFF) 

RAMEAU: Airs de Bal 


Caprice on 
RovuGEt bE Lis 
SAINT-SAENS: 


No. 2, Op. 55, March 


. 61, April 4, 1919 


e, Op. 44, March 14, 1919 ** . 
meee ; pe 5 Symphony in B minor, November 22, 


(JosepH MALKIN?), 
rchestra, December 


April 18, 1919 
November 29, 1918 


SUMMARY. 


Bacu 
BEETHOVEN . 
BERLIOZ 
BizEerT 
BoRroDIN 
BRAHMS 
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KELLEY 
LALO 
LAPARRA . 
LiszT 
LOEFFLER 
MacDoweE.Lu 


MAGNARD 
MALIPIERO 
MASSENET 

MEHUL. . 
MENDELSSOHN 
MovussorGsky 
Mozart 

RABAUD . 
RACHMANINOFF 
RAMEAU 

RAVEL . ares, 
RIMskyY-KoORSAKOFF ° 
ROvuGET DE LISLE . 
SAINT-SAENS 
SCHMITT 

SCHUBERT 
SCHUMANN 

SMITH 
TSCHAIKOWSKY 
VERDI 

WEBER. 


BRUNEAU . 
CAMPENHOUT 
CAREY .. 
CHADWICK 
CHABRIER 
CHOPIN 
CONVERSE 
DEBUSSY . 
DvBoIs 
DUKAS . oto 
FARNABY et al. 
Faur& 
Foote 
FRANCK 
GABETTI 
GILBERT 
GLINKA 
GLUCK . 
GRIEG 
GUILMANT 
HADLEY 
rs 
D’INDY . 
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* Franck’s symphony was played twice. 


|| ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITIONS PERFORMED FOR THE 


FIRST TIME. 


4 j| HARNABY AND OTHERS: Suite of the 16th Century, arranged by 


Rabaud, December 30, 1918. 


: a Laparra: ‘‘A Basque Sunday,” April 18, 1919 


Steinway Pianoforte used | 


pi 
S| el al el el el el el ed woe 





’ ; 
WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN BOSTON. 


SyMPHONIC PoEMS, OVERTURES, ETC. 


Brruioz: Royal Hunt and Tempest, from ‘The Trojans,” 


February. 28, 1919. 
Drpussy: Revised edition of ‘Three Nocturnes,” March 7, 


Duxas: ‘La Péri: Poéme Dansé,” October 25, 1918.| 

Faurt: Suite from the Stage Music to Haraucourt’s “Shylock,”’ 
February 14, 1919. 

Prelude to ‘‘ Pénélope,’’ March 28, 1919. Ag to 

Gitzert: Symphonic Prologue to Synge’s play ‘Riders_to the 
Sea,” February 21, 1919. . 

Hapiey; Symphonic Fantasia, Op. 46, January 24, 1919. 

Macnarp: Hymn to Justice, April 11, 1919. 

Maurprero: “The Pauses of Silence,” April 4, 1919. 

Rameau: Airs de Ballet from “Hippolyte et Aricie,” Feb- 
ruary 21, 1919. 

Rave: “Daphnis and Chloe,” First Suite, November 1, 1918. 

Scumirt: “Out-door Music,” Suite, Op. 44, March 14, 1919.. 


CHoRAL WORKS. 
Cuapwick: “Land of our Hearts,” for chorus and orchestra, 
December 30, 1918. 
Sarint-Saiins: “The Lyre and the Harp,” ode for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra, May 2, 1919 


ARIA. 
Keuutny: “A California Idyl,” for coloratura soprano and 
orchestra, Op. 38, January 17, 1919 (Mase. Garrr- 


WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THESE 


CONCERTS. 
Franck: “Psyche’s Sleep,” “Psyche borne away by the 
Zephyrs,” February 14, 1919. 
Psalm CL, for chorus, orchestra, and organ, December 
30, 1918. 
Hit: “Stevensoniana”’; Four Pieces after Poems from R. L. 
Stevenson’s “A Child’s Garden of Verses,” March 
28, 1919. 


Rasaup: Symphony No. 2, E minor, April 26, 1919. 
“La Procession Nocturne,” symphonic poem (after 
Lenau), December 27, 1918. 
Verpi: “Te Deum,” for double chorus and orchestra, De- 
cember 30, 1918 


§Accock,* More: 


hi ‘i 
% es 
$ 


a | PRASLAU,” SopHin: April 26, 1919, Méhul, “O des Amants, le 


TIGHT BINDING 


ARIAS SUNG FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THESE CONCERTS. 


'Gtuck: Recitative and Air, “Diane Impitovable.” 
“Iphigénie en Aulide,” February 21 S 1919 ils in 
aa GoGorza *), 
- MASSENET: Recitative and Air, “Promesse de mon Avenir.” 
at . February 21, 1919 (Eminio pg Gogorza ms 
ij Méuvt: Recitative and Air, “O des Amants, le plus fidéle,” 


April 26, 1919 (Sopuim Brastavu*). 


4 Moussorcsky: Three songs with orchestra: “Death’s Sere- 


nade”; “The Banks of the Don”; “On the River 
Dnyéper,” April 26, 1919 (SorHim Brasiau "y 


THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED THIS 


SEASON. 


ary? May 2, 1919, Saint-Saéns’s “Lyre and 


|} Bauer : 
4 » Harotp: March 28, 1919, Beethoven, Concerto for 


Pianoforte, E-flat major, No. 5. Sketch 


>} Bonnet,* Joseru: December 13, 1918, Guilmant, Symphony 


No. 1 D minor, for organ and orchestra. Sketch... 


plus fidéle,”* from “Ariodant,” and Songs by Mous- 
sorgsky: “Death’s Serenade”’*; “The Banks of the 


’ : Don”* and “On the River Dnyéper.”* Sketch 
q Corror,* Atrrep: January 24, 1919, Franck, Symphonic Vari- 


ations for pianoforte and Orchestra; d’Indy’s Sym- 
phony for Orchestra and Pianoforte on a Mountain 
Song. Sketch 

ia November 1, 1918, Mozart, Recitative, 
2 Susanna non vien?” and Aria, “Dove Sono,” from 
Le Nozze di Figaro”; Debussy, “L’année en vain” 

and “Azaél,” from “L’Enfant Prodigue.” Sketch.. 


q 7 . % . 
| RADKIN,{ * FRepRic: February 14, 1919, Mendelssohn, Violin 


Concerto. Sketch 


Bhi ARRISON, Maze: January 17, 1919, Mozart, Recitative, “Mia 


Sperenza,” and Rondo, “Ah! non sai ia” 

( : qual pena sia” ; 
Kelley, “A California Idyl,” aria for mlorairs $0- 
prano and orchestra.** Sketch 


4 *% * 
“¥0corzA," Emitio pe: February 21, 1919, Gluck, “Diane Im- 


— fend “Iphigénie en Aulide”; Massenet, 
romesse de mon Avenir,”* fr - 
Lahore.” Sketch oo 


“The Lyre and 
airs in Fauré’s 
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‘Huirerz,* Jascua: January 3, 1919, Beethoven's Violin Con- 
certo. Sketch.......-cccccvcccecsercsecerccswers 
HorMann, Joser: December 20, 1918, Chopin’s Concerto in E 
major for pianoforte. -Sketch......-..+-+++e+++: : | 
| Kurnz,* Oxtvn: May 2, 1919, Saint-Saéns’s “The Lyre and the VO ————— 
: Harp? ** oo. ccs eccccenccensecccesssessecscsces 1 [Saad cee 
‘Lararra,* Raovr: April 18, 1919, “A Basque Sunday” j for S| pe 
i | orchestra and pianoforte. Sketch.........++-+e++: 


)Levirzx1,* Miscua: December 27, 1918, Saint-Saéns’s Con- 


' 


=H 


: certo No. 2, G minor, for pianoforte. Sketch......- | Ss yates 2: RR Ren AOR e Rega mn 
Maxin,} Josnen: March 7, 1919, Tschaikowsky, Variations | | | ieee a IS } | ah. 
on a Rococo Theme, for violoncello and orchestra. 
a i ere Ser eri | ir 
RacHMANINoF?, Smrexi: January 31, 1919, Rachmaninoff, Con- 
| certo No. 2, C minor, for pianoforte. Sketch...... 
‘Samarorr, Ovea: November 22, 1918, Grieg, Concerto for 
| pianoforte. Sketch.........:-eeeeeeess eer eereses 
Tuipaup,* Jacquss: April 4, 1919, Saint-Saéns, Concerto No. 
3, B minor, for violin and orchestra. Sketch...... 
‘Wourrenratu,* Rernatp: May 2, 1919, Saint-Saéns’s “The Lyre 


and the Harp? 7s... 2... cece se este tips coer eecees . } 


/ A 


; ses Cj 
“ere ee ee prasad 7s aed ) ee 


¥y 


ot tn oe nan ee ee TeOeN ORE OR) Ope p 


* 
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Sopranos: Mmes. Easton,* Garrison, Kline*.......... 
-Contraltos: Mmes. Alcock,* Braslau *.......-+++eeeeeeees 
Tenor: Mr. Hackett... 2... ce cccc cdc cscs ccccccteseewssecess 
Baritones: Messrs. de Gogorza* and Werrenrath*........ 
Pianists: Messrs. Bauer, Cortot,* Hofmann, Laparra,* Levit- 
zki,* Rachmaninoff, and Mme. Samaroff.......... 
Violinists: Messrs. Fradkin,;* Heifetz,* Thibaud*.......... 
Violoncellist: Mr. Malkin 7... ....... Pec cece cece eee cence 


Organist: Mr. Bonnet *....... 6c eee ete dee eee e eee erences 
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Heirerz,* JascHa: January 3, 1919, Beethoven’s Violin Con- 
certo. Sketch........c+eeseercee: 
HorMaANN, JOSEF: December 20, 1918, ‘Chopin’ S Concerto i in .E 
major for pianoforte. ae Ee te Oe 
Kuinn,* Oxive: May 2, 1919, Saint- Saéns’s “The Lyre and the 
Baro” ** 2.0. ana &a's eee pains 
LAPARRA,* RAOUL: April 18, 1919, IN Basque Sunday” + for 
orchestra and pianoforte. Ll ee cr 
LEVITZKI,* MiscHa December 27, 1918, Saint-Saéns’s Con- 
certo No. 2, G minor, for pianoforte. Sketch....... 
MALKIN,; JOSEPH: “March (fF 1919, Tschaikowsky, Variations 
on a Rococo Theme, for violoncello and orchestra. 
Sketch ...... , teas 
RACHMANINOFF, Sapont : January 31, 1919, Rachmaninoff, Con- 
certo No. 2, © minor, for pianoforte. Sketch...... 
SAMAROFF, OLGA: Nov ember 22, 1918, Grieg, Concerto for 
pianoforte. Sketch pees Kaen 
THIBAUD,* JacquEs: April 4, 1919, Saint- Sains, Concerto No. 
3, B minor, for violin and orchestra. Sketch 
WerrreNRATH, * REINALD: = 2, 1919, Saint- Sans’ s “The Lyre 
and the Harp” **. : ipa 


Sopranos: Mmes. Easton,* Garrison, Kline * 

Contraltos: Mmes. Alcock,* BraGlaUa as «ose chen 

Tenor: Mr. Hackett. ee hc? Fees yy ee 

Baritones: Messrs. de Gogor za * and Werrenrath * 

Pianists: Messrs. Bauer, Cortot, * Hofmann, met dl Levit- 
zki,* Rachmaninoff, and Mme. Samaroff. . 

Violinists: Messrs. Fradkin,+* Heifetz,* Thibaud *. 

Violoncellist: Mr. Malkin 7... 

Organist: Mr. Bonnet * 


Symphony Hall. 


|| Once More a Frenchman Saves the Dat 
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(Photograph by Mishkin of New York) 


Pierre Monteux 
Conductor ine October at the Sympnony Concerts 


| 
| 





Prerre BensAMIN Monreux was born at Paris on April 4, 1875. 
He studied at the Conservatoire of that city, and in 1896, a pupil 
of Berthalier, he was awarded a first prize for violin playing. The 
other first prizes for violin that year were awarded to Messrs. 
Sechiari, Soudant, and Thibaud. He played the viola in Colonne’s 
orchestra; he was a member of the orchestra of the Opéra-Comique, 
and he busied himself in chamber music. In 1895 with Mlle. 
Victoria Barriére, pianist, Mlle. Vormeése, and M. Carcanade, 
he founded the Société de Musique Moderne, playing the viola. 
Their first concert was on February 25. With Messrs. Geloso, 
Capet, and Schneklud he took part in the Auditions annuelles 
des derniers grands Quatuors de Beethoven. In 1900 with Messrs. 
Soudant, de Bruyre, and Destombes he played chamber music in the 
Matinées Artistiques Populaires, and he figured prominently at 
concerts of the Société Nationale and the Société de Musique Fran- 
caise. Among the compositions heard at these various concerts 
for the first time—in which he participated—were Brahms’s Clari- 
net Quintet, Stojowski’s Variations, Lekeu’s “Androméde,” pieces by 
Ropartz, Quittard, Chausson (“Légende de Sainte-Cécile”’), Hartog, 
Luzzato, Glazounoff (Plégie for viola), d’Indy (Suite dans le style 
ancien), L. Lacombe, Rubinstein, Jaques-Dalcroze. He also took 


part in concerts given by Messrs. Chevillard, Hayot, and Salmon, 
and in concerts of the Société des Compositeurs de Musique, 
In 1911 he was engaged as conductor of the Ballet Russe, with 


which he made four tours throughout Europe. He conducted ballet 
at various theatres in Paris, and gave series of orchestral concerts 
in that city. 

He came to the United States in 1916 as conductor of the Ballet 
Russe, and conducted at the Boston Opera House, November 6-11, 
1916: “Les Papillons,” “Spectre de la _ Rose,” “Thamar,” 
“Petrouchka,” “Scheherazade,” “Prince Igor,” “Sadko,” “L’Aprés- 
Midi d’un Faune,” “Cléopatre.” 

In 1917 he was-appointed a conductor at the Metropolitan Opera 
‘House. He made his first appearance there with “Faust,” November 
19, 1917. He brought out Rabaud’s “Marouf” (December 19), 
“Coq d’Or’ (March 6, 1918), and Gilbert’s ballet “The Dance in 
Place Congo.” | 

At the Boston Opera House, coming with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, he conducted “Coq d’Or” and “The Dance in Place Congo” 
(April 26, 1918) and “Samson et Dalila” (April 27, 1918). 


; one or two elsewhere. 


" Opera Company ceased to be; 
: Monteux, actually made his first appear- 
1 ance in Boston in November of 1916 as von- 
; ductor of the Russian Ballet. 
jled the orchestra in Stravinsky's ‘‘Pétrou- 
» chka,’’ 
» Korsakov’s “Scheherazade” and. ‘‘Sadko,”’ 
*’ Schumann’s 


v7 


AT LAST, WORD OF THE SYMPHON} 

PO Oy ONCE S | 
DAA. S 

Mr. Menteux for Temporary Conductor 
Through Three Weeks of October—Past 
and Present of a Semi-Familiar Figure 
— A Promising List of 
Artists’—Young Singers, Young Pian- 
ists, Mr. Hofmann, Mr. Thibaud, Mr. 
Heifetz—The Chicago Orchestra to Con- 
tinue with Mr. Stock 


“Assisting 


OR three 


for six last spring, a temporary 


conductor is to lead the Symphony | 


Orchestra. After a summer of dll- 
igent but much hindered negotiation, the 


| trustees of the band are still unable to 


conclude arrangements with any leader 
able and willing to carry the concerts 


‘| through the season at the established and 
»;| expected standards. 
f hope to make such arrangements and 4n- 
» nounce the outcome, 
 chestra with full ranks ‘awaits the call 
» to rehearsals; the ‘‘assisting artists’’ are 
"engaged and apportioned; the schedule of 
" concerts at home and abroad, from October j 
"to May, is drawn, 
in Boston little more than three weeks_ 
hence. 
| practicable course was the summoning OF | 


‘Before long, they 


Meanwhile, the or- 


with beginning here. 
In these circumstances, the only 


a temporary conductor. One such, fit for 
the post, was available—-Pierre Monteux 


| of the Metropolitan Opera House, of MF. | 
i Diaghilev’s Russian Ballet, of occasional » 


“symphony concerts in Paris and New 
York. Accordingly, he will lead in the 
concerts of Oct. 11 and 12, Oct. 18 and 
19, Oct. 25 and 26 in Boston, and in 
Thereafter, as his 
contract with the Metropolitan Opera 
House requires, he will return to work at 
that theatre. 

As conductor, Mr. Monteux has been 
heard in Boston only in the opera house. 
His name was first mentioned here when 
in the spring of 1914, Mr. Henry Russell 
announced him as one of the conductors of 
the Boston Opera Company for the seas*n 
of 1914-15. The war intervened; the Bost¢ 1 
and Mr. 


With it he 


Balakirev’s ‘‘Thamar,’’ Rimsky- 
transcribed 


pastiche from. Chopin, 


“Carnaval,” a 
Debusey’s ‘‘After- 


noon of a Faun” and various intermezi 
za — 22 


7 
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1e.4 Na of his work: 


weeks this autumn, aS | 
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done, the iewer for 

At every performance, Mr. Montew ee 
-has shown himself an expert conductor — 
with the peculiar requirements of the | 


choreographic dance and the mimed 
drama—incessant heed of the stage as — 
well as of the orchestra; éxact and 
fluent mating of music, miming and | 
motion even to minute shadings and » 
suggestion; clearness of rhythm, color- — 
ful play of harmonies and timbres; 
whipping force upon the dancers, readi- 
ness to hide any chance slip. These 
things are the métier of a conductor 
for a ballet, and few such are readier 
and surer than he. ada 
Furthermore, Mr. Monteux has ap- — 
preciable quality as a conductor of the 
symphonic music, French or Russian, — 
that has beguiled the tedium of many © 
an entr’acte. He heeds texture of tone, 
seeks euphony, shades color and pace, 
understands, feels and imparts such 
widely different music as Debussy’s 
“Clouds” and fragments of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s “Golden Cockerel.” The — 
abilities of a conductor in general that 
make him a better conductor of ballet, 
and mimodrama in particular, stood : 
clear in his version of, “Petrouchka,” — 
far truer to the manifold graphic force, | 
the rhythmic fire, the stark candor of 
Stravinsky’s music than was his prede- ~ 
cessor’s way with it. At the other ex- 
treme, he phrased and colored Debus-. ~ 
sy’s tone-poem of the faun with hel hte ti 
ening fancy and finesse. He has bet- © 
tered the transcribed Chopin and Schu-> - 
mann of this and that ballet, intensi-— 
fied the sensuous richness, the exotic . 
tang of “Scheherazade” and ‘Thamar.’ 
He has a somewhat less expert and less 
numerous orchestra. than journeyed 
with the Russian Ballet ten months 
ago, What has been taken away, he 
pours back—from himself. if 
Mr. Monteux returned to Boston last 


/ April as one of the conductors of the 
| Metropolitan Opera Company. Here he 
}led in performances of Saint-Saéns’s opera, 
'“gamson and Delilah,” of Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s mimed fantasy, “The Golden Cock- 
erel’” and of Mr. Gilbert's ballet, ‘The 
Dance im Place Congo.’ In New York, 


~ 


’ 


| besides, he had been charged with the re- 


studied and remounted “Faust,” Rabaud’s 
newly produced ‘Marouf,” “Carmen” and 
other operas of the French'repertory. With: 
“Samson and Delilah,’’ he seemed no more: 
than a practised conductor of an able) 
orchestra, extracting what he might and) 
what routine bade- from Saint-Satns’s dry 
music. On the other hand, under the stitn- 
ulus of ‘‘The Golden Cockerel,” he excelled. 
himself in rhythmic elasticity and verve, 


/manifold glow of harmonic and instru- 


mental color, cl2ar spinning of an. intri- 
cate tonal web, sensuous suavities, sardonic | 
force, the characterizing and fantastic 
strokes with which the opera-ballet teems.; 
His “Faust,” as New York heard it, Was 
remarkable for felicities of detail, tO 
warmth, for freshening imagination, while 





‘ps ye Tha’ 
wr eee FUASSCC Che Cerna 
Ta, SP 2 Monteux ripens. . 
) 48 conductor of symphonic music in the 
/@oncert-hall, Mr. Monteux is known both 
,t0 Paris and to New York. ,In Paris 
jthrough a winter or two, he led in the 
Concerts Monteux at the old Casino de 
Paris on Sunday afternoons... Young men 
(for the most part filled his orchertra; his 

udience was young as well; band, con- 
luctor, hearers were all ardent for French 
‘and Russian music of the newest and most 


| Intrepid sort. From both he made many a 


Ly hig 


PO oe 


Sag 


ao" = 


‘programme. It was he, for example and 


Mat these concerts, who first played Stravin- 
eky’s “Pétrouchke’ and ‘The. Rite of 
Spring” as symphonic pieces—an interesting 
experiment he might amusingly repeat in 
‘Boston; while side by side with Stravinsky 
On his lists stood Ravel, Roger-Ducasse 
‘and other Parisian composers of the new 
generation. The musically open-minded 

locked to the Concerts Monteux; the musi- 
cally hide-bound came away from them 
“with teeth on edge. In contrast, the sum- 
~mer symphony concerts at which Mr, Mon- 
teux conducted in New York in 1917 were 
‘models of musical probity. French, Ger- 
man, Russian classics, occasional pieces 
from American pens, light numbers for 
their own sake, filled the programmes; Per- 
formance was faithful and sometimes elo- 
\qGent> average audiences departed well 
Pleased. As conductor of six Symphony 
“Concei in Boston, Mr. Monteux will, 
dcubtless, renew the qualities he has dis- 
closed at his best in the theatre. Whether 
‘he will choose his pieces as he did in Paris 
‘Or as he did in New York or, more prob- 


————s 


Phe Soloists Also 

> Simultaneously with this timely word 
-ab@ut the conductorship, the management. 
te f the Symphony Concerts makes pubiic 
‘He list of “assisting artists’’ for the new} 
Season. Beside the first violinist and the’ 
Wirst violoncellist of the orchestra, who as) 
sual will play their concertos, each at a/ 
‘Pair of concérts, there will be twelve in: 
a] | ' While only one of them, as wisdom and 
ood fortune have at last willed, is of the 
,, Old stand-bys”’ that used to return year 
fte No less than seven of ‘the 


- 
4 


’ 
« - 


the middle generation. Only Mr. Bauer 


| remains—deservedly—of the eldest, Mr. 


| Hofmann, illustrious pianist in the prime 


of his powers, returns, the differences of 


the past laid aside and forgo : 

Thibaud receives the call he Hin yp uonth ye 
served; Mr. Bonnet emerges from churches 
and charity-concerts into fitter surround- 
ing for his qualities a8 musician and vir- 


| tuoso; Mr. Heifetz is to be heard, at 


length, with orchestra; between Miss Bras- | 


lau, Miss Garrison and Mi 

j A Z. 88 Easton, 
“Jeune troupe” of the Metropolitan Sater 
House has been searched wel]. Beyond 


doubting, new influenc 

, es, 
fine new day have new policies, a 
phony Concerts. 


sprightly and ingratiati 

was first heard at the rll sgh hot 
last autumn. Miss Braslau ER Soh 
from the concert for the Pension Fund |] 
spring, is the young alto of the Metro Mie 
ton Company who has risen in it os he 
other means than her richness and warnith 
of voice, her intelligence, feeling, appli 
tion. Miss Easton is known to entanta a 
ears Only by a single appearance at ue 
Opera House last Spring in the Italia 
music-drama, “L’Oracolo.” Tt wan’ gufflc 
cient to prove the beauty of her transpar- 
ent soprano voice, the Sincerity and the 
artistry of her song, the pleasure of her 
presence. As for Mr. de Gogorza audience 
upon audience, here and elsewhere, knows 


from many a recital the fine ardors of his 


egg tpget tones and passion. Seldom, too 
eee Symphony Concerts Summon a man. 
For the Violinists, it w 
possible to ask why Mr. Thneca a the 
flower of mind, spirit and hand as mu- 
sician and virtuoso, is not called to the 
Symphony Concerts or why Boston, alone 
of the ‘‘major cities” of music in America. 
does not hear Mr. Heifetz with orchestra. 
Twice and thrice in a season in recent 
years Mr. Thibaud's abilities and distinc- 
tions have spoken for themselves in Bos- 
ton. They will not sound less when the 
Symphony Orchestra is background to 


.them. The Heifetz, moreover, of a sym- 


phony concert is the Heifetz of many a re- 
cital--master of the tone Of the violin. the 
more for the euphony he achieves with 


. other instruments, a flawless medium for 


hall ‘while of the other five, Miss Braslau, 
the alto, has been heard with it only in a 
‘oneert for the Pension Fund. She herself 
3 Waston, Miss Garrison, Mr. Heifetz. 

ki, Mr. ‘Rubinstein, are all of tha 


his chosen music. As he quickens many 
curiosities, so in less degree Will Mr. Frad- 
kin, when his opportunity comes, apart 
from his new work ag concert-master, to 
prove his individual skill as violinist. _ 
For the pianists, the long exiled Hof-. 


mann, the ripe and familiar Bauer need no 
besh. Lorg absences, needless estrange- 


ments have not lessened the numbers or the 


Mhibeud, Mr de 
me. Samaroff well Beal. 


come upon the Sym- 


remembered - 


faith of fhe public that with more and more |careless gossip and ominous nor 


+“ . 


' * ei ; 
reason, ‘Mets Mr. Hofmann high among the | heretofore, it will undertake the usual 


pianist of our time. If mr. Bauer’s qual-j ries of twenty-eight paired concerts, 4s 
itles a fe now fixed, he seldom fails to find} catholic as ever of programme, as varied 
new an t interesting means for fresh disclo-|as ever in the ‘assisting artists.’’ Mr. 
sure O them. Audiences that knew Mme.| Stock, moreover, will remain the conductor 


Samarfoff in her younger days as pianist|of the Chicago Orchestra. By January or, 


will we@lcome her anew. Mr. Levitzki is) February, in the ordinary progress of legal 
indeed fistill a youth, but a youth who has| process, he will become a full-fledged citi- 
alread yy proved himself the instinctive, the}] zen of the United States. As an “enemy 
practised, the curiously mature musician,|alien,’’ present or past, there is not a valid 
A fewh years ago, a few audiences in vari-| reproach or even suspicion upon him either 


ous Afmerican cities heard Arthur Rubin-| for word or deed. Rightly, the trustées | 
stein, pianist, and noted his promise. Sub-j are resolved to uphold him and every other | 
sequelt years in Evrope, if half of current] member of the orchestra who is equally. 


report} run true, have brought fulfillment. | blameless. In turn, the public of the con-| 
it menos certs upholds them. Bi 22S Re 4 
Forwelrd and Back sEoisniiett nc dgpibin Shtneaniedailiali ante a : 


| The}: public of the Symphony Orchestra — 
<N aie pays to be Po et Sept -22.//6 
in Bogton, in New York, in the cities that Tt is worthy of note that with the ap- 


itregiflarly visits, will read these announce-._. t k 
ment#® gladly. Perhaps the trustees, new Mpointment of Pierre Monteux to con 
to ajdifficult task and pressed by ma.y “uct the opening symphony concerts of 
other{ obligations, under-estimated the time the season, the Boston Symphony Or- 
and the effort necessary to secure a CON- ¢hestra is led by a French conductoz 
ductor in these days of war. With the stan- | . nis 
dards of the concerts what they are, with for. the first time in its history. 7 
conductors worthy of them few and well 
employed, the search and the capture of spects than one. Not only will Mr. 
a new leader have not, these many years, Monteux appear as a leader of an 
been easy. At the moment,-war-time limtt- American orchestra who is entirely in 
ations of nationality, war-time obstacles | 
, r S officia] should 

to journeying and communication, have sympathy, “ik rata got . but he 
narrowed the field of choice and multiplied be, with vapieindiai ¥ yee 
the intervals between proposal, answer, 2.43 Will also bring the French taste and 
all the steps of negotiation. The trustees French technique to bear on the inter- 
whiter rh na re they may need to pretation of music which requires these 
fain a conductor who will take the port) ....); gs of conductor. It may 
for at least a season, who bids fair to win’ nobis Nag tici penne that Mr. Mon- 
and hold the interest of the public. hee. a. Se } 

On the other hand, the board is wise 
not to defer by a day the appointed be- '! . 
ginning, the usual succession of the con- “!@n compositions will therefore, in all 
certs. For months past, it has been com- probability, predominate. In both folds} 
mon knowledge that it. was reorganizing Mr. Monteux has long since proved that 

“6 ; he excels. 

the orchestra, engaging ‘‘assisting artists, Factors in some measure z 


is an important innovation in more re- 


teux’s programmes will contain very 
little German music. French and Rus- 


reparing the schedule for the new year. 
shies oe ee ee ae apse pensatory for this are that Germans, if 
-not Austrians and certain German- 
that there would be no more Symphony americans neither too discreet nor 
Concerts in Boston; that all the glories and joyai in their attitude regarding this 
the pleasures of the orchestra were come war, are out of the orchestra; that the 
to end. Now and then malevolence plain-| nersonnel of that body has been con- 
ly prompted these surmises and prophecies;| siderably improved, particularly by the 
occasionally mere churlishness encouraged) engagement of a number of players 
them; usually no more than the zest of the| from the: French Military Band, which 
busybody in such knowing prediction performed here last spring, and that 
| spread them. Now, once and for all, they an unusually interest{ng list of soloists 
| are scattered. The Symphony Orchestra, | has been engaged. 
the Symphony Concerts continue and by Eleven artists wifl appear, in addi- 


; in ublic with them. tion to those from the orchestra itself. 
every sign a sustaining & p Wesie uf thane ‘ave etnaorn, Gane 


: : linists, four are pianists, and one an 
Chicago Continues organist. Three vot the singers aré 

As coincidence had it, while the Boston women, drawn, from the Metropolitan, 
Orchestra was making these announce- Opera Company. They are Mabel Gar~ 
ments, the Chicago Orchestra, a thousand yison and TF/vorence ston, sopranos, 
miles away, was also publishing its plans and Sophie ‘Braslau, contralto. ~ 
for the new season and similarly silencing Miss Gafrison, it will be remembered, 
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stra last season. Madam 
sung here in nonae 

once last spring in the 

f the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
she will be best remembered 


very remarkable first soprano of 


‘Grand Opera Company a 

| ago. For nime years, up 

he fall of 1916, Madam Easton was 
ap relpal soprano, first of the Royal 
Opera of Berlin, and afterward of the 
opera in Hamburg. She returned to 
this Gountry to be a principal soprano 
of the Chicago Opera Company and last 
year shé joined the Metropolitan. Sophie 
Reasiqu, contralto, has appeared here 


both in opera and concert. The other. 


singer Will be Emilio de Gozorza, who 
fis singing with the Symphony for the 
first time, although: for many years he 
has been a well-tried favorite here in 
Boston. .. 

The two violinists from abroad are 
Jascha Heifetz and Jacques Thibaud. It 
is scareely necessary to discuss these 
‘artists, 65 well known are they, unless 
it be to wonder at the curious fact that 
Mr. Thibaud is making his first appear- 
Jance with the orchestra in Boston. 

The list of pianists is exceedingly in- 
teresting. It comprises the names of 
Jcsef Hofmann, Olga Samaroff, Harold 
Bauer and Arthur Rubinstein. Of these 
the oné stranger is Rubinstein. In the 
early part of 1906 Mr. Rubinstein gave 
@ recital.in the Colonial Theatre, but to 
the vast majority of musie lovers of this 
city he will be a stranger. He is a na- 
tive of Lodz, Russian Poland, where he. 
was born 31 years ago. In childhood 
he was a protege of Joachim, and his 
first master was Barth. He did his 
principal study, however, under @d@’Al- 
bert and spent some months’ with 
Leschetitzky. ‘Accounts have it that he 
is ohe of the great pianists of the world. 

The return of Josef Hofmann will be 
Warmly welcomed, for Hofmann stands 
today in the very front rank of pianists 
and bids. fair to inherit much of that 
popularity which was Paderewski's. It 
is al8SO many years since Madame Sama- 
roft appeared here in Boston. In a cer- 
tain sense she is a Boston product in 
that it was here that she had her first 
success in America, and until her mar- 
riage she regarded it almost as a home. 
Harold Bauer, who last appeared with 


the orchestra three years ago, is always 
‘welcome. 


An engagement out of the common is 
« of Joseph Bonnet, the French or- 
@anist. His several appearances in Bos- 
‘ton have shown that as an artist he has 
ost unusual qualities. The organ in 
phony Hall is an admirable instru- 
‘Yhent, Mr, Bonnet having said last year 


that he thought it was one of the most 


prilliant in this country. 

Where will be interest in the anne 
anee of Mr. Fradkin, the new concert - 
master of the orchestra. Mr. Noack, 
the second concert master, will appear 
in due course as soloist; also Mr: Mal- 
kin, the leading cellist. 


The orchestra will give its usual series 
of 24 Friday afternoon and 24 Saturday 
evening concerts. These will run from 
Oct. 11-12 to May 2-3. In that period of 
8) weeks a total of something over 100 
concerts will be given, for in addition 
to the 48 allotted to Boston there will 
be the usual series in Cambridge, Provt- 
dence, Worcester, Hartford, New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, while in the late winter 
the annual Western trip of one week 
will be made. 

Within a few days the trustees expect 
to be in a position to announce the 
name of the conductor who will follow 
Mr. Morteux in November. In the 
meantime Boston patrons of the or- 
echestra may rest assured of three un- 
usually interesting programmes under 
“ir. Monteux. This distinguished con- 
ductor is greatly interested in the work 
and has already signified his intention 
of giving at the opening concert as the 
principal number Cesar Fr ‘anck’s Sym- 
phony in D Minor. 


The subscribers to last year’s con- 
eerts have already received notices re- 
garding the renewal of their subscrip- 
tions for the season of 1918-19. Owing 
to delays made inevitable by war con- 
ditions, the time for the subscription 
sale to the cencerts is necessarily brief, 
but much can be accomplished in three 
weeks. Last year’s subscribers have 
until next Thursday, Sept. 26, inclusive, 


in which to renew their subscriptions. 


and retain the seats they had last year. 


= The general sale of subscription tick-. 


ets to the public will open at Symphony 
Hall a week from tomorrow morning, 
Monday, Sept. 30, and continue up to 
the time of the first concerts. All seats 
which have not been taken by last 
year’s subscribers will then be placed 
on sale. 


’ ’ 
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Liberty loan industrial honor pennant and ser 
vice flags dr 
balcony at Symphony Hall. gs draped over 
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All Own Bonds anal 


Eleven Are in the 
Service 


The Boston Symp«*onyv orchestra is 
proud of its war record. It won an in- 
dustrial honor pennant for 100 per cent. 
subscription in the fourth Liberty loan, 


and has 11 men in the service of Uncle 
Sa mor the allies. 
The attention of patrons who attended 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


se m7 £8 @Pe.8 ie ~~ +e ee .™ 


the first Symphony concert this after-_ 
noon was attracted to two flags draped 
artistically over the railing of the first | 
balcony. One tlag was the honor. pen- 
hant and the other the service flag. 
luvery member of the orchestra’ and | 


every Symphony Hall employe bought 


| I.iberty bonds, 
‘the organization $15,150. 
‘librarian, who took part in the came- 


making the total for 
Jeseph Mann, 


Paign, states he believes no large or-: 
chestra made a better record. 

The stars in the service flag are for 
George Grisez, Paul Mimart, Modeste 
Alloo, Andre Gietzen, Leslie J, Rogers, 
Charles Pinfield, Joseph Gewirtz, Sam- 
vel Rosen, Leon Roby and Mrs. Plor- 
ence Hayford. * 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra in 1881 he 
decided to spare no expense in making 
it as good as possible. Most of the vio- 
linists: were secured in Vienna, while for 
his players ef wood-wind instruments he; 


Toscanini ts to succeed him next year. 
He had promised to conduc 
posthumous oper 
| Boito, 
lfrom coming to Boston now. 
this temperamental wielder of “fhe baton 
lis esteemed equally 
opera house. 
tic he still has ‘to win his spurs as a 
purely orchestral conductor, 

“it by no means follows that because 


Boston’s 
patriotic Frenchmen they 


rhin . all... German...music. M, 
os haat which had long been announced that he will 


“Nero,’’ the 
a of the late Arrigo 
in Rome, which prevents him 
In Italy 
in concert hall and 
On this side of the Atlan- 


eonductors are 
will eschew 
Monteux has 
have none of 


two new 


famed for its flutists, clarinetists, oboe-| Richard Struss or even of Richard Wag- 


ists and bassoonis#s. The successive 
conductors—Henschel, “ericke, Nikisch, 
Paur, {Fiedler and Muck—came 


| Germany and Austria-Hungary. 





‘view of the fact that these two countries} but it is 
'punish such innocent masters as Bach, 


Mozart, and Beethoven for the 


tral compositions than all other lands| o¢ the present day. 
be said! one eannot but hope that he will give 


; 


have produced more first-ciass orches-| 


‘put together, it cannot, perhaps, 


that German-music was unduly favored | ce 
| and overtures a well-earned rest, sub- 


of this organization. } 
named were 


on the program 
Most of. the conductors 
fairly in sympathy with the spirit of} 





French music, too. Nevertheless, one} he 


eould not but wonder what the result! 


would be if; in place of a Teuton or a | 


‘ 


Magyar, the Boston orchestra had, in| 


addition to its wood-winds, a chef d’or-; 


chestre from Paris. 


This curiosity is to be gratified auring} 
Two Frenchmen! 
have been engaged, Pierre Monteux for | 


the present season. 


October and Henri Rabaud for the re- 
maining concerts, not only in Boston, 
but for those given on tour in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, which last-named city is now 
‘again open to this organization. The or- 
chestra has been unionized, and of the 
new members as many as possible were 
recruited in France. Judges who have 
attended rehearsals think the ensemble 
will soon be'as good as ever. 


Except in Boston, Pierre Monteux will 
not be heard at the head of the Boston 
orchestra. 
the: French operas at the Metropolitan 
Opera House prevent his acceptance of 
the post in Boston for more than a 
fhonth. Nor is the conductorship of M. 
‘Rabaud to last longer than a year, for 
l#t is reported from Boston that Arturo 










stituting 
works of France 
There are plenty of 


of French music, 


His duties as conductor of | 


ner, because of his foolish farce on the 
subiect of the capitulation of Paris in 
overs! 1871. , 
be bovcotted. . M. Rakbaud s 

In' are net yet made known at this writing, 


But the older masters are not to 
intentions 


a safe surmise that he will not 


crimes 
At the same time 


rtain overworked Teutonic symphonies 


neglected master- 
and other countries. 
these, and it will 
a delight to hear those that come 
from Paris interpreted in the true Gallic 
fashion. It is one of the paradoxes of 
musie that only a Frenchman can quite 
reproduce the exact spirit and esprit 
whereas the _ best 
interpreters of ,German orchestral and 
operatic music ‘have usually been. Hun- 
gorians. 
Between Bizet, Gounod, Berlioz, 
JSebussy, Dukas, and Ratel there is a 
wide divergence of styles which will 
test the versatility of M. Rabaud. While 
he is best Known as an operatic com- 
poser, he is far from being without 
experience as a conductor. It is almost 
superfluous to say that he is a product 
of the Paris Conservatoire, and, like 
nearly all prominent French composers, 
a winner of the Prix de Rome. Amons 
his teachers was Massenct, from whom 
he eecauired the knack of scorimg an 
opera fluently. Of his three best-known 
cperas, ‘‘a fille de Ttoland”’ (1904), “Te 
premier Glaive’’ (908), and ‘Marouf”’ 
(1914), only the Iast is known in this 
country. It wes produced at the Metro- 


for them 


politan with eonsiderable success. Kor 
several years he has served as one. of 
‘the conductors of the Paris. Grand 
Opera. In, aprearance oe well: as. in 
his music he is thoroughly French, and 


in the present temper of the 
‘sure of a cordial welcome, | 
| HENRY T. FINCK, 


publie is 


| 
; 





; 
' 
| 
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‘Paris. He received his musical educa- conducting. 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Moniter | 


| 
Pierre Monteux 
Conductor of Boston Symphony Orchestra during October 


BOSTON ORCHESTRA |ne'scsiea soitassio ana harmo wit 
CONDUCTOR _|Lavignac, counterpoint. and fugue with 


| ‘Charles Lenepvyeu,..and violin. with 
WN ert Lore Se fb 4. 


W eames His original ambition was 
| o become | 
Pierre Monteux, the conductor a violinist and as such he 
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Pe tborteit waree wae walned “wits 
‘of important works was gained with 
tl  eomcarts Colonne in’ Paris, a po- 
‘sitiéh which he held until 1911. At 
‘that''time he connected himself with 
the Ballet Russe, making all in all 
four tours with that organization 
through the capitals of Europe. Mean- 
while he found further outlet for his 
ability in a series of concerts at the 
Paris Casino which he devoted to a 
great extent to the production of 
altra-modern works. | 

Nor has his experience been limited | 
to the concert and ballet field. The 
season of 1913-14 he spent at the 
Paris Opéra, and he has also con- 
ducted at the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées, the Chatelet and the Odéon, 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane in) 
London, and in opera houses in Ber- 
lin, Vienna, and Budapest. 


Mr. Monteux made his first appear- 
ance as a conductor in America when 
Serge Diaghileff brought the Ballet 
Russe to this country in the fall of 
1916 and he continued with that project 
for’ its entire second season, during 
which he was heard in the large cities 
of the United States. Wher the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company decided last 
year to devote greater attention to 
the production of French operas, Mr. 
Monteux was engaged and spent the 
season of 1917-1918 in that capacity.; 
Two new works were intrusted to his 
direction, the opera ‘“Marouf,’ and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or.”’ | 

‘During the summer of 1917, the en- 
terprise of certain public-spirited men 
in New York City made possible a 
series of summer concerts at St. 
Nicholas Rink. The orchestra was 
placed under the leadership of Mr. 
Monteux, who conducted a wide vari- 
‘ety of orchestral compositions of both 
serious and lighter nature. His best 
work at the time was manifested in 
his conducting of compositions of the 
modern French and Russian schools. 





| As has been intimated, Mr. Monteux | 
has always had a preference for the 


‘moderns, even for those who have 
been dubbed ultra-modern. It is 
‘worthy of comment to record that 
“among the first performances over 
“which he presided are to be numbered 


PASTE OVER 






‘the Stravinsky ballets “Pétrouchka” 
and “Le Sacré du Printemps,” the 


same composer’s opera, “Le Ros- 
signol,” Debussy’s “Jeux” and 
gigues, Ravel’s ballet, “Daphnis et 
Cloé,” and “Valses Nobles et Senti- 
mentales” and “Le Jolie Jeu du 
Furet” of Roger-Ducasse. 

Pierre Monteux is a most quiet and 
unassuming man. He dislikes heart- 
ily to talk of his work or of his own 
career. Criticism—and he has been 
subjected to much at the hands of 
certain New York critics—does not 
affect him. He is content to do his 
work as he sees it and to allow the 
public and the critics to draw, what- 
ever critical conclusion they may. 

His life is most unpretentious. One 
never sees him about New York in 
the restaurants or cafés, but on the 
other hand he is always to be reached 
at his home on the upper West Side. 
He married Mile. Germaine Benedic- 
tus in Paris in 1910. His wife is ever 
to be seen with him both coming and 
going from the opera house, and the 
two-seem thoroughly happy and con- 
tent to live the quietest of lives in or- 
der that Mr. Monteux may have full 
opportunity to devote his time and en- 
ergy to his work. They have been 
spending the summer near Stamford, 


The trustees of the orchestra an- 


nounce that 11 soloists will assist at 
the concerts of the season, which be- 
gins on Oct. 11. They are Mabel Gar- 
rison, soprano, Florence Easton, so- 
prano, Sophie Braslau, contralto, 
Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist, Jacques Thibaud, | 
violinist, Josef Hofmann, pianist, Har- 
old Bauer, pianist, Arthur Rubinstein, 
pianist, Olga Samaroff, pianist, Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist, Joseph Bonnet, or- 
ganist. Besides these, the new concert 
master, Fredric Fradkin, will be 
heard, as will Sylvain Noack, the sec- 
ond concert master, and Josef Malkin, 
the first ‘cellist. 


i 











Six ‘Men Have Led the ‘Orchestra 
oi Thus Far 
The appointment of a new conduc- 


Orchestra brings to mind many pleas- 


tors, their methods and the. results 
they accomplished, beginning with 
_ Georg Henschel in 1881, the orches- 
| tra’s first season. Mr, Henschel] was, 
first of all, a singer of distinction, 
but he had had also more or less ex- 
perience as a conductor, and as he 
was not only foreign, but withal bet- 
ter than anyone available at this time, 
the results the first season were emi- 
nently satisfactory, especially as to 
programs, which offered most of the 
then novelties in orchestral music. 
Mr. Henschel remained in Boston 
three seasons, and was succeeded by 
Wilhelm Gericke, from Vienna, one 


conductor the orchestra ever had. Mr. 
Gericke was a great drill] master; ef 
Knew the value of “team work” and. 
with the addition of Mr. Kneisel and 


FADED TEXT 





~ Former Boston Conductors 


tor of the famous Boston Symphony 
| marked by the same perfection of en- 
ant reminiscences of former conduc- 


who proved in many ways the best || Pred, as will also his work as con- 

















lished favorites., Mr. PauF was con- 
servative compared, with many, but he | 






Mr. Gericke’s second term was 





semble and finish, and his programs, 
generally interesting, furnished most 
cf the worthy novelties as they came 
into vogue. During this second term 
the new Symphony Hall was built and 
occupied for the regular concerts. 
When he returned to Vienna in 1906, 
after a two-period incumbency of 13 
years, it was felt that as a drill master 
he had few if any equals, and his 
interpretations as a whole were broad- 
minded and sincere, even if at times 
inclined to be academic and ary. 
Then followed Dr. Karl Muck, who 
brought a new individuality as to in- 
terpretation, and his first engagement 
of two seasons will be wel] remem- 
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ductor in his second term, which ter- 
minated last season under regret- 
table conditions. Between the two 
terms of Dr. Muck, one must not for- 
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management, so that Emil Paur be- ‘Tf th G64 TTT 

| Came conductor of the orchestra at' a iw 8 Dleaenre i) ae 

|| the beginning of the season of 1893-94. Pierre Monteux will be the conductor 
Mr. Paur gave some excellent pro- °° ‘he Boxton Symphony Orchestra 
grams, and was the first to play in! for the month of October. Trained in 


Boston such works as Tschaikowsky’s the most thoreugh and famous of mu: 
“Pathetic” 
Korsakoff’s “Schéhérazade” suite, both; #2 excellent 
||.0f which have since become estab-, wite evi 





other young musicians whom he |®¢t Max Fiedler, one whom it was a 
brought over, he made the orchestra | Pleasure to know, and his term was 
well-nigh perfect as to ensemble and { Productive of much that was excel- 
tonal beauty and strength. lent, and enjoyable, although it must 
When Mr. Gericke returned to | be confessed that the ensemble of the 
Vienna at the end of the season of | Orchestra suffered to some extent. — 
1888, he left for his successor, Arthur No conductor of American § ante- 
Nikisch, a perfectly drilled orchestral | Cedents has as yet ruled the destinies’ 
machine, which if memory serves,! Of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
lapsed a little in efficiency, during Mr. though rumor had it, after Mr. Tikisch 
Nikisch’s four years’ stay, although! left in 1893, that Theodore Thomas, 
even then he showed that genius for! then in Chicago, was considered for 
conducting and that peculiarly tem-|a successor, and it has been affirmed | 
peramental Style of interpretation, that he could have had the position if 
yall in nb coy years de- he had wished to leave Chicago a 
O an extraordinary degree. : i aia 
Rightly or wrongly, there was. fric-| rm igasy ae ae eed. a 
tion ‘between the conductor and the, “Onteux, Conductor «| 
Soft" 47. 1919 
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symphony, and Rimsky-- ©'« schocis, the Paris Conservatory, 
musician, he has had 
“fonee aud has won an -in- 








FADED TEXT 


‘terhatic > ranttation as a conductor ¥ 


There should be, there undoubtedly 


of opera: “aliet. and symphonic con-| will be, lively and widespread inter- 
certs, ois leadership’ of opera and | est in the approaching Symphony séa~| 


pallet (has already been warmly] gon. 
pra’s*d in this city. di 


The board of trustees has been 


eent in securing. accomplished 


His engsegement will put an end to/ynusicinns to fill the places made va- 


fhe. ungrounded, preposterous theory 


that only a German or an Austrian| oa 
tend to maintain 
It is eminently fitting that} has 
throuzhon the world. 


can suecesstully conduct Symphony 


concerts. 
a Frenchmen should begin the season 


vant hy 


popwar demand and patri- 
The trustees. fully in-! 
the standard that 
orchestra famous) 
The list of. 


ic feelin: 


made this 


— +c ‘ Tr oF i ~~ t 7. ¢ ~ cy 5S at © ew Vay , core ‘ ; co | 
with an orchestra that 1s now larzels assisting soloists already envaged 5 | 


composed of French virtuosos. 


present ongagemoert ut the Métropoli-| vears the 
tan-Opera- House will prevent his re-| cride and the glory of this city, It) 


His | of itself a strong attraction. For many. 


orchestra has peen the) 


{ 


maining here through the. season, but) hould be the zealous care of Boston 


he will have a brilliant successor. 


| 


Monteux Plans Sparkling 


i that this glory shall not fade. 


. ¥ e 
fa lng 


Programmes for Symphony 


The Boston Symphony season will 


During Coming Season 
: 


= { 


duction at the opera in Paris by the 
Ballet Russe in 1911. It is dedicated to 
the Russian dancer Mdle. Trouhanowa, 


open next Friday afternoon and Satur- | and Dukas intended to have it danced 


day evening, Oct. 25 and 26, respectively. 


| 
- BY OLIN DOWNES 
| Ofdinarily this concert would be the 


by her in collaboration with re 
raane Trouhanowa was not a member of M. 
third of the series, and William H. | Diagheleff’s company. 


The work was 


Brennan, the manager, announces that ‘put into rehearsal at the Opera under 


for this concert the tickets for the third | 


Mr. Monteux; the scenery was built, 


concert, Oct. 25-26, shall be used. Con- |) + i+ was not produced there because 


certs 1 and 2 will be given later. 


| 
' 
| play is somewhat different from the one 
| planned originally for the beginning of | 
| the season. It comprises Cesar Franck’s | 
Symphony in D-minor, Schumann’s | 
Overture to ‘‘Manfred,’’ the music Of | 
the ballet-pantomime, “La Peri,’ by 
Paul Dukas, and the “Iberia’’ by De-| 
| bussy. 
The first, second and fourth numbers 
are familiar and long-time favorites of 
'Symphony audiences. Cesar F'ranck’s 
‘Symphony, received sceptically when 
‘first produced here by Mr, Gericke, has 
become one of the most popular works 
jn the repertoire of the orchestra. 
| Sechumann’s ‘“‘Manfred’’ overture is the 
| week’s contribution of the older clas- 
'gics, while the fascinating color scheme 
of Debussy’s Spanish pictures has peen 
given frequently in recent years. The 
Dukas work is new to Boston, if, in- 
deed, it is not new to America. ‘La 
Peri” is a ballet-pantomime, employing 
two mimes, and was written for pro- 


1, | Diagheleff refused to allow Nijinsky to 
The programme that Mr. Monteux will | hamna eth Seouhanows. 


As a result, a 


'production of the ballet-pantomime was 
‘made at the Chatelet by Trouhanowa 
‘and another Russian dancer, and Dukas 


conducted. It is based on the Oriental. 
story of Iskender, who goes to the ends 
of the world to find the flower of im- 
mortality. He finds it in the hands of a 
peri at the court of Ormuzd. In the) 
course of the pantomime he finds that) 
the flower is not for him and that his 
end is near. The entire score of the 
pantomime as written for the theatre is 
played by Mr. Monteux. 


One thing is certain, aside from the 
satisfaction which those who are part. 
of the rehearsals of the Symphony Or- 
chestra seem to. feel with the methods 
of Mr. Monteux: he is a maker of pro-. 
grammes a hundred times more inter- | 
esting than the moribund affairs that 
his predecessor used to resurrect from | 
time to time from the Symphony chests | 


b 
’ 
. 


| 


| 
; 
} 
' 
i 
; 
} 
; 
; 
; 
' 
; 


of scores. Further re; though a lover 


€ 


“tf the classics—being even, for a great 
exception with a modern French mu- 


siclan, a proponent of Johannes Brahms 


—Mr, Monteux will give us for his: re~ 


srettably. brief season’'.in Boston pro- 
grammes which refiect the musical 
spirit of today, 

It has been a habit, and especially a 
habit of the past. German musical re- 
rime in this city and country, to decry 
this modern spirit and these remark- 
able tonal discoveries by which French- 
men and not Germans have been open- 
ings news paths and disclosing new 
wonders of color and sonority and 
beauty to the world. Now, we hold no 
particular brief for modern French mu- 
sic as opposed to all other music of 
today. We are not by dispositions na- 
tlonalists or chauvinists in our music] 
enthusiasms, We fully recognize the 


world much more poor music than good 
music has been composed, and that this 


is as true of the modern French school 
as of many others, 


While others—more 
music— 


other thing is true. 
particularly Germany in her 
were looking backward and feebly re- 
peating the formulas which past mas- 
ters struck out for themselves and made 
great for their time and enduring be- 
cause of the creative spirit behind them, 


cise and creative pioneer of a new pe- 
riod in civilization. Wedo not know to- 
day how great Messrs. Debussy and 
D’Indy and a number of their colleagues 
will appear in a century hence—al- 
though all evidence at hand establishes 
their claim to enduring greatness more 
and more strongly as each vear passes, 
but we do Know, beyond a doubt or per- 


fact that since the beginning of the / 


But of this modern French school] an-: 


France, refusing to rest on stale tra-_| 


‘riod, not because of the war, but sim- 7 
ply because we in America wished to 
Cultivaté a different point of view and 
Jook ‘at the art of music from a newer 
Standpoint than we have been looking 
at it in late years? It would not hurt 
us. | te ea Be 
Nor will it hurt us to listen at the 
Symphony concert to a conductor of a 
school other than German. By all ac- 
counts the Boston Symphony, under 
Mr. Monteux’s assiduous rehearsing, is 
developing again much of the purity of 
tone and of pitch, the clearness and 
warmth of color which were its charac- 
, teristics in the greatest days of its past. 
The French have an jnalienable instinct 
for that which is clear and beautiful. 
|Today they join the great invention, 
originality, curiosity in discovery. in 
their art, a profound seriousness, and, 
incidentally, a mastery of the much- 
‘discussed matter of “form” which 
| places a majority of German composers 
in the light of laborious plodders by 
their side. It is time this were real- 
_ized. Even a cursory examination of 
modern French scores would demon- 
Strate the fairness and accuracy of 
such a statement. As technicians these 
men are well nigh incomparable today. 
As creative artists they are in the van- 
guard of musical progress, and they 
have in their eyes a vision of a new 
beauty that is at once new and very 
old—that beauty which is the heritage 
of a long and noble culture, reborn 
again in the new and youthful spirit of 
today, | 


SYMPHONY DIRECTOR | 
NOT YET ENGAGED 


Judge Frederick FP. Cabot, chairman | 
of the board of trustees of the Boston | 
Symphony orchestra, issued yesterday | 


| 


speak a musical language of todav, a 


language indicative of more culture, 


conductorship of the Symphony orches- 


more spirit, less flesh, less sodden con- tra for this season: 


vention, than the music, probably, of | 


: 

| 

i 

' 

5 
dition, has been the alert, eager, pre- 
any other school. The French Messiah 
of music may not have arrived as yet. 
It may require the world cataclysm to 
produce him. But the musical soil is 
already rich and fertile for his comirg 
and from this soil are’ springing beasauti- 
ful flowers of a myriad colors, and a 
perfume that is the perfume of nothing’ 
less than the immortal and transcend- 
ent spirit of France. 

It is time that this music reeetved at 
once a more generous and a more sym- 
pathetic presentation than it has had at 
the Symphony concerts in the past. Sup- 
pose, for a change, that over-attention 

i were given to music by modern French- 
men and progressive composers of 
other countries — including America — 
whenever a progressivé composer’ from 
this country can really be found—and 


'— the German classics ignored for a pe- ij said.” Hen 


“It has already been announced that 
Pierre Monteux will direct he opening 
concerts of the year. At the time of 
this announcement it was expected that 


the name of the permanent conductor 
could soon be made pubfic. Owing to 
the entirely abnormal condition of af- 
fairs throughout the world, such an an- 
nouncement is still impossible. On more 
than One occasion it has taken front 
four to six weeks to receive answers 
from cable messages to Europe, but it 
may, and should, be said that negotia- 
tions are in active progress looking 
trward the continuance of the orchestra 
NM Zine coming and following seasons 
upon precisely the high level which it 
has maintained throughout its history. 
Just as soon as dates and names can be 
given with definiteness more will be. 


Sthé: 820.3418 ~ 





Post 


One thing is certain. The days that 
are passing with never a symphony 
concert are not passing to the detri- 
ment of the quality of the orchestra. 
Every day it is rehearsing under Mr. 
Monteux. He is not an easy man to 
please. ‘When he commenced rehearsals 


success.in getting exactly what he 


| 


wanted from an orchestra which had | 


long been trained by a conductor of 
quite another school and. different 
ideals of orchestral tone than those of 
Mr. Monteux. It took—perhaps it is 
still taking—even the sanctified orches- 
tra of Boston Symphony some time to 
adjust itself to the new delicacies and 
the fine balances of Mr. Monteux’s art 


—this, at least, is the talk in inside mu- 


} 


sical circles. 
ually gaining the results he covets, 
profiting by the delays of the season 
to impress the more satisfactorily his 


eoneeptions on his men, 


i 


: 
‘ 


| 
| 
| 


| 


' 


Probably in another 11 days the ac- 
curacy of this gossip will be put to 


; ¢ ac blic perform- | 
test Maes trenttime thie BR ath to | pointed cenductor at Symphony Hall we 


ance. 


But Mr. Monteux is grad- | 


' 
{ 
| 
} 
| 


} 


} 
i} 
t 


| 


| 


hold true: That no conductor since the | 


gave the Boston Orchestra its reputa-~ 
tion, has rehearsed so meticulously, so 
serupulously and with so fine an ear 
for tonal results. In the absence of 
that press agentry by which con- 
ductors of greater pretensions, if not 
more talent, than Mr. Monteux often 
see to it that their doings and char- 
acteristics are loudly trumpeted 
through the land this may be said: 
That very few orchestra leaders have 
such an ear. 

The acuteness of the ear of Mr. Tos- 
canini, formerly at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and possibly conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra next 
season, has been traditional; yet Mr. 
Monteux, conducting “Carmen,’’ 

Mr. Toscanini had conducted this work 
at the Metropolitan, discovered errors 
in the orchestral parts which had es- 
caped the famous Italian maestro. 
‘has discovered errors in Boston Sym- 
phony parts as well, and we are happy 
to say—if report is true—that he has re- 
stored to their original forms many or- 
chestral works with which Dr. Muck 
felt free to tamper. Mr. Monteux be- 
Veves in allowing the composer, and the 


time of Wilhelm Gericke,. the man wno | 


i? 
Ke bee net wholly satisfied with his | Smet 


| personaliy to have been 
/Monteux does not need or like to mark 


‘are they going to forget it? 


composer only, to pe responsible for his 


own greatnesses and shortcomings. In 
his opinion the duty of the conductor 1s 
solely that of the reverent and enthusi- 
astic interpreter. 

We are happy to hear that he works 
without a pencil. A man’s methods of 
work may be what they like, provided 
he gets his results. Dr. Muck got results 
in ways of his own, though they were 
at variance with the inten- 
the composer. 
methods was blue pencilling his scores 
in practically every measure, and with 
a, geometrical exactitude and elaborate- 
ness of which only a (Ferman 
suspected, Nothing was left to chance, 
inspiration, or memory, We know this 
the case. Mr. 


tion of 


un a score. 

Has the reader ever been annoyed by 
loaning a book to a friend and having 
it returned with dashes, question marks, 
pseudo-profound reflections on the page 
margins, and all the other indications 
of the pencil fiend? Why do people do 
this? lf a paragraph impresses them 
If they in- 
tend to iecture have they not their sub- 
ject matter in their mind? Are they 
school children? If we were a newly ap- 


should certainly be annoyed to find the 
library so besmeared. Mr. Monteux’s 
successor will find less ‘‘editing’’ than 
Dr. Muck’s. 

Mr. Monteux’s sojourn here shows 
him to be a man of the simple and do- 
mestic tastes which characterized other 
symphony conductors than Dr. Muck. 
That gentleman lived with some preten- 
sion, and on a scale which, if not elab- 
orate, was more or less in conformity 
with the ideas of those who think care- 
fully about appearances and appurte- 
nances due him who occupies an ex- 
alted official position. 

He lived first in a pretentious hotel 
and later in an admirably appointed 
house on Hemenway street. Mr. Mon- 
teux lived also in a hotel—a modest one 
—for a week or thereabouts after his 


| arrival in Boston for his fall duties, and 


! 


He 


ihen went straight out to a pleasant 
«treet in a suburb, and ensconced him- 
self in a comfortable apartment and 
went to ‘“housekeeping.’’ 


Put one of his: 


could be’ 


| 
| 


| 


' 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


At the re-| 


hearsals he has been simple and amia- | 


ble, has not felt it necessary to intimi- 


date his players to make them obey | 


him, but has made his authority quietly 
and instantly felt. 
the: Symphony Orchestra were some- 


| 


The gentlemen of | 


; 
{ 


| than talk, and when he talks would 
FAST READ ER rather discuss other things than his 
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pA 

—Wwiiat surprised, but surprised to their |; 
| profit, to find him informing them that 
| he was not satisfied with the tone- 
" quality of the first simple, unison pas- | 
] sage for strings, which opens the Cesar | 
Franck symphony. He has eyes ie] 


ears on all sides of his head. He is 
7 not the man for an orchestra to “play | 
- horse’’ with. 

' The newly announced list of works to | 
\ be performed by the Chicago Opera : 
. Company this season is of local interest | 

since, in all probability, this company 
will revisit Boston, and, let us hope, re- 
peat brilliant triumphs of last season. 
|} The “revivals” are, on the whole, mére 

'{nteresting than the ‘‘novelties.’”’ <A 

“revival” may indeed be a “‘novelty”’ to 
; & younger generation, as are many of 
| Mr. Campanini’s offerings, but it is un- 

| likely that many of his ‘“‘novelties’’ will | 
i have, in future years, “revivals.’’ Cer- | 

|} tainly one expects little of ‘“‘Le Vieil 
Aigle,””’ by Raoul Gunsborg, or from | 
Mascagiui’s ‘‘le Maschere.’’ Erlanger’s : 

: “Aphrodite,” with Mary Garden in the: 

title role, will draw audiences of those 


- 


t 
} 
' 


‘ 
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the pureiy musical order. The same 
i might be said of Massenet’s ‘‘Cleopatra’’ 
| with the same singer in the title role. | 


Leroux’s ‘‘Le Chemineau’’ and 
'deau de Noel,’’ 
an incident of 
Verdi’s ‘‘Don 


‘*Le ca- 
a one-act opera based on | 
the present war. But. 
pera (‘arlos,”* little known in| 
America, iS worth ell the other works 

put together. Other revivals will include 
Massenets grim melodrama, ‘‘La Na-/|s 
varraise’’; Rossini’s “William Tell’: | 
Offenbach's ‘Tales of Hoffmann”: | 
Verdi’s “Falstaff”? and ‘Otello’; Mever- | 
“np “L’ Africaine’’; Bellini's “Norma’’: 

Monizetti’s ‘Linda di Chamounix’’ : : , i | 
Ricci’s comedy in the early Italian in WhO" wel :coRtues: Tae ore 
buffa style, “Crispino e la’ comare.”’ . 


| chestra’s season of 1918-19, to speak! 
MONTEUX FINDS at some length of his work and the 
| musical policies he intends to pursue! 

U. S. MUSICIANS 


Conductor Pierre Monteux., 
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BY OLIN DOWNES : 


| tried last week to get Pierre Mon-' 
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while leading the Boston orchestra this| 
fall. 


| But Mr. Monteux would rather work! 


work. 


- Z ! 


| 

| 

| hiat-ede ae r | rs spent the summer as the wie 

° ° | al \ 

: Rapid Sight Play er 3, | enor, on sii McCormaalhe iam 
Norton, C . < bi 

| He Tells Olin the pia pee “he sonal 

| Downes Wotinie cana ccsetea! a 


) . . ’ 
shores of which he motored in the tn-. 
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mirabl 4 / musician—which : n ‘not ‘neces- 
sarily ‘the same- ‘thing—and a very 
beaadininded and thoughtful artist, 


with a sure taste for the best and most 
interesting music, new or old. 


Mr. ‘Monteux did not share the opinion 
of the celebrated pianist, who remarked | 
that a tenor was “‘not a voice, but a 


disease’! Mr. McCormack was a de-. 
lightful companion, as well as fellow) 


musician. 


When Mr. Monteux talks he looks | 


straight at you, as clearly, frankly, fear- 
lessly as a child, and you know him 
immediately. At least vou know the 


Sic, as well as operatic wares. bys 


thing which it is most important to} 


know about anyone. You know his ab- 


Soiute sincerity. You are certain of 
much human kindness and the loftiest 
atticude toward his art. You recognize) 
a typical French clarity of vision, which | 
is mental, as well as physical, and you 
know that if Diogenes had met Monteux 


’ 


for a certainty that he had discovered | 


an. Seat man. 

Also-a very unassuming man. Yet the 
little that he told about his career, or 
that the little I was able to piece to- 
gether, has for me an essentially dra- 
matic quality. ‘‘Dramatic’’ hecause of 
the manner in which the events of the 
man’s life seem to have dovetailed in 
with his own most deep-seated desires. 

From the time he was 12, when he en- 
toarea the Paris Conservatoire, he 
thought and dreamed of one thing—to 
cenduct an orchestra. And not even the 
war, which interfered so terribly with 
urtistic developments, especially in 
France, has kept him from advancing 
very rapidly on a chosen path. 

In practically a decade Monteux has 
progressed from the position of an as- 
sistant conductor of the celebrated Co- 
lonhe concerts in Paris to an appoint- 


mnt which is one of the most impor- 
_tant that.can be conferred on a musi- 
_cian—and this in addition to his position 
as a leading conductor of the Metropoli- 
lan Opera Company of New York. 


His Musical Record 


He played the violin at the Conserva- 
toire. Among other things he also 
studied the viola. 

In 18983—he is now 48—he became in 
the Same year the violist of the cele- 
brated Geloso String Quartet and first 
violist of the Colonne Orchestra. For 
years he and Mr. Longy, present first 
oboist of the Boston Symphony, were 
members of this body. 


had ‘been in previous years th 


cipal occupation of French sa uatehale. 

In course of orchestra rehéarsals 
Colonne became -personally interested” 
in Monteux and assisted him to get ex- 
perience with the baton. It -was 
Colonne, with the enthusiastic assist- 
ance of Monteux, who was an early 


enthusiast for Brahms, who performed | 


that composer’s Fourth Symphony for 
the first time in Paris. 

The Russian ballet came to Paris— 
the organization which was eventually 


the means of bringing Mr. Monteux to. 


America. Diaghileff wanted someone | 
to prepare the orchestra for perform- | 
anees of “‘Scheherazade’’ and also Stra- | 


vinsky’s ‘‘Petrouchka.’’ Monteux pre- 
pared them, with the understanding 
that the appointed conductor of the 
ballet should take the baton when time 
came for the performances. 


“Then,” said Mr. Monteaux, ‘a thing 
occurred which pleased me very much. 


| Strawinsky came to my rehearsals. We 


: x | talked over the music—which is very 
he would put out his lantern, realizing | 


wonderful, and very hard for an or- 
chestra. Strawinsky went to Mr. Di- 


_aghileff. ‘I wish this man to conduct 


‘*Petrouchko.’’ ’ Therefore, I conducted 
the premiere and the following perfor- 
mances of this work, which I shall di- 
rect this winter, when it is produced at 
the Metropolitan. Later, the Russian 
ballet asked me to America and—I am 
here! 

“To go back a little: In 1913 I re- 
solved to conduct concerts of my own. 
Let me tell you that one of the happi- 
est episodes of my life occurred when a 
number of my colleagues and support- 
ers met, agreeing to put their influence 
back of the new orchestral ‘societe’ I 
wished to form, and we advertised for 
young musicians to come and be ex- 
amined if they wished positions in the 
new orchestra. The best of the young 
players of the day came, eagerly, en- 
thusiastically, with the result that I 


— el aa 


had a really wonderful orchestra to | 


begin with. 
Not Placed by Critics 


“This orchestra played, under myself 
and other conductors, for the Boston 
Opera season of 1914 in Paris. It also 
gave 10 concerts in Paris of modern mu- 
sic—the most modern music you can im- 
agine. 

I asked Mr. Monteux whether he 
could compare American orchestral 
musicians with those of France. ‘“‘As a 
rule,’ he replied, ‘‘American orchestral 
players, such as those of the Boston 


| Symphony, are quicker readers at first 


A new generation of musicians was. 


then _springing up in France~—young 
men possessed of a holy enthusiasm 
and . caeaaty to know intimately the 


| 


sight than French players, and they 
have a commensurate technical facility. 
This is due, I think, to two important 
things: First of all, you have here an 


orchestra of which the musicians are 


| | music of every imaginable kind... These! 


lat any hour and for as many hours 4: 
| | he wants them. They play music of ait} —Mme. Galli-Curci’s First Programme— 


| | thar. they are, as a rule, in Europe, the 


. 
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necessary to very exacting rehearsals 0: 


| 
f . as 
4 : | foray bound to give all the time | | WHEN CONCERTS BEGIN 4 


men are at the service of the conducto: 


NaAarAhs Schk. LA. 
ore Plans for the Symphony ently: 


countries, of all periods, and all schoo!s. 

All this develops the quality of readin; Mr. Lazaro To Be Heard 

diflticult music at sight in an exce?- 

tional degree. Also, for the reason that OR the present there is little to add to 
galaries here are considerably larger the announcements about the new 
Season made by the management of 
|musicians can afford to devote theiv the Symphony Concerts on Wednesday las". 


'|time to constant rehearsal under one It was then made known that Mr. Monteux 


conductor, which is very seldom 


- of the Metropolitan Opera House would lead 
case on the other side. 


the orchestra in thres pairs of concerts in 


'MONTEUX TO LEAD é Boston in October; that, before long, a 


‘more permanent conductor would be en- 

SYMPHONY A MONTH. gaged; and that the “assisting artists” for 

; ithe autumn, winter and spring, comprised 
Metropolitan Conductor Engaged for |Mmes. Garrison, Easton and Beasint and 
Concerts in October ‘Mr. de Gogorza for singers; Messrs. Helfetz 

Pierre Monteux, ,.who twice in the and Thibaud for violinists; and Messrs. 

past three years has appeared in Bos- Hofmann, Bauer, Levitzki and Arthur Ru- 
ton, has been engaged by the trustees binstein and Mme. Samaroff for pianists. It 


.-of the Boston Symphony Orchestra es- further appeared that subscribers to. the 
| pecially to conduct the three pairs of concerts of last season, either on Friday af- 


concerts to be given in October, that is |ternoons or Saturday evenings, may renew 
on Oct. 11-12, 18-19, and 20-26, as well aS subscriptions through Sept. 26—Thursé@ay of 
two concerts in Cambridge and North- next week; and that on Monday, Sept. 30, 


ampton en Oct. 1% and 3 iron aie | tickets for the new season would be on sate 
His engagement as ftirst French con- lat the box-office. 


seb A 7 Se ap pe ably Core A new communiqué from Symphony Hall 
pany in New York precludes a longer , 
stay in Boston. The trustees expect ROW reports the reorganization of the or- 
soon to be able to announce the name chestra—that is to say the dismissal of all 
of the conductor for the remainder of German.and Austrian subjects not on thdir 
the season. way to naturalization as citizens of the 
Subscribers to last season's concerts United States and the substitution for them 
have until Sept. 26 the privilege of re- and for a few drafted men of French or 
newing their subscriptions, — The sea~ American citizens. Sundry players, how- 
mide sale to the general public opens at ever have still to be added to the stfing 
lr a soiawict eo ni ps, ME Prasat choir, so that as yet it is impossible to 
re ae SR who is 43 years of age, Print a.roster of the reconstituted on 
received his musical education at the ‘fa. As report goes, Frenchmen have flied 
Paris Conservatoire and had his first (most of the vacancies among the wind iIn= 
experience as a conductor of important struments and Americans most of those 
works with the Concerts Colonne, in among the strings. Thus freed from’ the 
Paris. Beginning in 1911 he made four current restrictions upon the movements 
Kuropean tours as conductor of the of German or Austrian subjects, the Or- 
3allet Russe, and it was with this or- ehestra will return to the full schedule of 
ganization that he made his American concerts in cities other than Boston. “Tt 
debut in the ‘fall of 1916. » When the will make the five monthly journeys. to 
cronolitan (operas Company decided © ppitadelphia, Baltimore, — ‘Washington 
inci oiy: operas, he ‘was engaged as Brooklyn and New York and resume or 
French conductor, two new works, the continue the usual concerts in’ the neetie 
opera “Marouf” and Rimsky-Korsa- Cities of New.England. It will also,2 
kof{’s opera-ballet, ‘‘Le Coq a’ Or,” be-|midwinter make the annual visit to five. or 
ing entrusted to his direction. In Bos-'six cities of the nearer West. Here in 
ton he will be recalled for his direction Boston, of course, the twenty-four pairs. of 
of the orchestra with the Ballet Russe egncerts will befall as of old—the first . on 


in the season of 1916-17, and of the per- ‘Oet. 11 and 12 next; the last on May 1 and 
formances Jast year by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company of ‘Le Coq @’ Or” 
and of ‘Samson and Delilah.’’ . 
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Further Postponement of 
. Beason’s Opening to 
im \ Oct. 25 





 Again-must the opening of the Sym- 
phony season be postponed. It is a 


gréat disappointment to the patrons, but sanization, appearing for the first time in 
his officialcapacity. 
teesandJudga Cabot humorously raised , 
the question whether, according to the old | 
saving that it takes nine tailors to make : 
a man. these nine trustees will make one ! 


it i9 a very necessary feature of the 
work to subdue the epidemic. 
According to present plans, the sea- 


son will now open on Friday afternoon, 
Oct. 25, and Saturday evening, Oct. 26. 
Health Commissioner Woodward has 
held out hope that this week will be the 


last week of the ban on theatres, music. 
halls and other places of public as-, 


semblaze. . 

The postponement means another re- 
construction of programs. Josef Hof- 
man’s appearance in Cambridge and 
Poston must be postponed, but arrange- 


ments will be made by which he wiiljest care as artists al 
work in public has proved 
world what true artists they are. Their | 
orchestra leaves on its first southern!work in private has proved them to be 
true men with whom the trustees are 
looking forward to 
friendly co-operation, he said. 

Ie referred to the world disturbance 
that has made some changes in the or- 
chestra, as elsewhere, and while voicing 
lared that the orchestra was 
fortunate in obtaining new members of 
the highest character and tried excel- 


appear later. Under present conditions 
there are only two concerts before the 


trip. There will be no soloist at the first 
concerts Oct. 26-26, and at the next pair 
of concerts on Nov. 1 and 2 the soloist 
will be Florence Easton, the brilliant 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, New York. Subscribers to 


the Symphony season will not lose the}regret dec 


two concerts in October which have 
been postponed; at least,’'theyv will be 
given in May, and it is within the realm 
of pessibility that one pair may be given 
during the winter. 

The first concert of the Cambridge 
series will be given either one or two 
weeks later. 

Mr. Monteux is hard at work with 
the orchestra. Rehearsals are held ev- 
ery moiming of the six weekdays from 
10 to J. The orchestra is rapidly get- 
ting into prime condition, and Mr. Mon- 
{eux Expresses himself as beine more 
than satisfied. . 

BO word has vet been received re- 
Bardins ti sailing of Mr. Rakaucd. tT! 
is expected that he will sail within the 
mext 10 days, which will bring him to 
ton in ample time io make himself 
lijiar with his new environment and 
begin his work with the orchestra in 
the second week of November. 
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SYMPHONY MEN eae 
GREET MONTEUX 


Her ebl ———O4s 2/if 


New Conductor Welecémed 
at First Rehearsal 


Judge Frederick P. Cabot, chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, yesterday at rehearsal 
Pierre Monteux, 
conduct the October concerts of the or- 


introduced who is to 


There areninetrus- 


Maj, Higginson. | 

lhev are making their attempt to do. 
for music in America something of what | 
Ihe has done, he declared, because they 
feel sure of the orchestra itself. It has | 
had the. benefit of a succession of able, 
conductors, and the members themselves . 
have always been chosen with the sreat- | 
1d as men. 


long future of 


‘We begin the year,” said he, ‘‘under 
one who brings with him every adv 
‘tage of experience and authority. 
ieomes as a musician and a gentleman, 
association of a few 
i weeks will seem altogether too short.” 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


After two postponements due to the 
the Symphony 
open next Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening, Oct. 25 and 2%. Ordinarily 
this coneyrt would be the third of the 
Mr. Brennan, the manager, an- 
nounces that for this concert the tick- 
ets for the third concert, 
Snall be used, 
| will be given later. 


zen of Holland, who has taken out his 


Concerts one and two 


— . - 










act. Yesterday he returned | , 
eadquarters at 200 Hens bie av, and t 






. Vg ibe ge Pl 
. Monteux has had re- 
hrarsals ry , with the 
wes nasi ae rs) re ee Be 
rst public appearance it will have ha i ; * 
four weeks of solid rehearsing. As 25 popula’ Ne bald, wae Thee ae to avoid 
per cent. of the orchestra is new this in Holland is sick. He expresse ‘hinwel? | 
period of rehearsal has been invaluable. as genuinely sorry for his ahaavies 
The program that Mr. Monteux will and after Mr Emerson had consulted the 
play comprises Franck’s symphony in @Uthorities, received his first citizenship 
I> minor, Schumann's overtute to “Man- P@pers, and his questionnaire, on which) | 


fred,’’ the music of the ballet-pantomime Tammedintely nid in Cll 5 pet was: 
La Peri,” by Dukas and the “Iberia” Brennan stated that he would orohat || 

of Debussy. reinstate Mr Tak as violin player. Tak’ 
Dukas’s work is new to Boston, “La disloyalty, it is said, was due as much 


Peri’ is a ballet-pantomime, employing to artistic temperament as anything) 
two mimes. It was written for produc- else. hes 


tion at the opera in Paris by the Ballet 

snibe in 2911, -It is deAicatea to the SOLDIERS IN THE SYMPHONY 
tussian dancer, Mlle, Trouhanowa, and Jy 44,4. ——_ (Yok - «2.1 fae 
Dukas intended to have it danced by ... 

her in collaboration with Nijinsky. Director Monteux and Seven MemKers of | 


Trouhanowa was not a member of M. Orchestra Have Taken Part in War— 
Diagheleff’s cempany. The work was , ; 
put into rehearsal at the opéra under Organization Has Eleven-Star Service 
Mr. Monteux; the scenery was buflt, but Fla 

it was not produced there because Diag- g 


heleff refused to allow Nijinsky to dance ‘ 
with Trouhanowa. As . viele, a pro- When the patrons of the Symphony OF 


duction of the ballet-pantomime was. Chestra go into Symphony Hall Friday 
made at the Chatelet by Trouhanowa 4fternoon for the first concert, they wit 
and another Russian dancer, and Dukas se® two flags—one, the 100 per cent péen- 
conducted. It is based on the oriental ant issued by the Liberty loan committee, 
story of Iskender, who goes to the ends and the other the service flag of the orches- 
of the world to find the flower of im-jtra. The Symphony Orchestra and the 
mortality. He finds it in the hands of employees of Symphony Hall went OV®Fr 
@ peri at the court of Ormuzd. In the the top in the Liberty loan Friday. Hvery 
course of the pantomime he finds that »omber of the orchestra and every em- 
the flower is not for him and that his ployee in Symphony Hall bought bonds. 
. is oo the gee be adept of te The total for the organization was $19,- 
: PEPIN 18 & WORK Oh SROCRIRE DET 150, which averaged something more than 


Hance. $100 for each individual 
The form of the progr iS: wie 
program is as follows The service flag contains eleven stars, 


Cesar Franck........Symphony in D minor ' 
Schumann..... hbeph oh ec “Manfreq’ Which represent nine members of the or- 


EPG: ss baccs weeeceesegercceeese La Peri’! chestra and two members of the business 
DODUMBY oo 3 hide cds cocddcrckdeoss »-++-Tberia ctare who have so far entered the service 
TAK, SYMPHONY PLAYER, of the United States or the Allies. Parige 2 
Grisez, first clarinet of the orchestra uf 

PUT IN DRAFT CLASS 1A 1914, has been in service as a pbrancardier 

The differences between Edward Tak, since the beginning of the war and has 
Violin player in the Symphony Orches- been practically all of the time in the 
tra, and the United States Government East. He went through the campaign of 
were all settled amicably yesterday, Gallipoli, and when the Allied armies es- 
when Tak received back his citizenship ‘#blished themselves at Salonica he accoOm- 
papers, waived his claim for exemption panied them and has been there simee 
and was placed in Class 1A, ready to Fierre Poset, Ware eee in the ‘season of 
serve immediately in the Armv. it is: 1912-14, went into the French army in Ad- 
understood also that he will be reinstat- gust, 1914, served with the Forty-Second 











service in the Army. 








-ed in the orchestra. Regiment of Territorials for several 


The trouble started when Tak, a citi-; months, and since then has been French in- 
first applications for citizenship in this teTPreter with the British forces. Paul 
country, was registered in the draft on, Mimart, second clarinet for many years, 
Sept 12. He immediately made every. left Boston last July and is now with his 
effort to be exempted, and finally, in regiment. on the front in France. 


the face of the opposition of Freeman’ ; rst 
©. Emerson and other draft officials, re-- MORSE | AHEM <S es pags : 
nounced his first papers and waived all trombone, for the past year has been direg= 


_ future chances to be either an American, tor and trainer of bands at Camp Devens, 
citizen or an American soldier. André Gietzen, another Belgian subject, 


When Manager A. J. Brennan heard joined the American Arm ter 
, t y as interpreter 
of this action, he discharged Tak. . 
other ways also, it is understood, Tak last winter. Leslie J. Rogers, librarian of 


L came to realize the significance of his | the orchestra, Charles Pinfield, Joseph 
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ithe war. 


Gewirtz and Samuél Rosen, violinists, en- 
tered the Army last summer in the, draft. 


econ 


a 


Florence WHayford, also of the business 
staff, sailed early this month for Red Cross 
‘service overseas. 

There are also in the orchestra seven 
veterans of the French service, not includ- 
ing Mr. Monteux, who is conducting the 


early concerts and who had twenty-five 


months’ active service at the beginning of 
These veterans, not represented 


f 


\by stars on the service flag, are Ferdinand 


Thillois, violin; Claude Barrier, first viola. | 
who was fourteen months in active service, | 
which was followed by twenty-two months | 
in the hospital; Georges Miquelle, ‘cellist; 
Georges Mager, viola; Louis Speyer, oboe; 
Emile Stievenard, bass clarinet, and Abdon 


Laus, first ‘bassoon. 


SYMPHONY TO FLY 
TWO HONOR FLAGS 


One for Members in War Service, the 


Other Loan Purchases 


Members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra have a record of 100 per cent. 
in the fighting fourth Liberty loan. Be- 
sidés this, 11 members of the organiza- 
tion are in the service of the allied 
governments in the present war. To 
commemorate these facts, two flags will 
be unfurled at the first concert tobe} 
held on Friday afternoon in Symphony’ 
Mall. One of the flags will be the oné 
issued by the Liberty loan committee 
to the members for going over the top 
in regard to the Liberty loan. The total 
subscriptions amounted to $15,150. 

The service flag will contain 11 stars, 
representing nine members of the or- 
chestra and two members of the busi- 
ness staff who have so far entered the 
fighting service of the United States 
or the allies. Three stars belong to 
|. France. Modeste Alloo, a Belgian sub- 
ject, first trombone of the orchestra, 
“has for the past year been director and 
trainer of bands at Camp Devens. Much 
_ Of the work done in regard to the fourth 
, Liberty loan was by Joseph Mann, the 
librarian. It is fairly safe to state that 
,no large orchestra in the country can 


Roby of the business staff has been | 
in France as a sergeant in the Quarter-) 
‘master’s Corps since August, 1917, and Miss | 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA” 
NOT TO BE UNIONIZED 
TA Ons - & {VTE 

NEGOTIATIONS END IN AN I ASSE 


re ee 


—CONTRACTS RENEWED ON A NON-. 


UNION, BUT GENEROUS, BASIS 


The negotiations, recently set afoot, 
toward the ‘“unionizing’ of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, have come definitive- 
ly to an end, and the men of the band 
are now renewing their contracts with the 
trustees upon the former ‘non-union’”’ 
basis, but upon appreciably better terms 
which- make them the best-paid and the 
most generously considered orchestra In 
the United States. Especially has this 
considerate disposition of the new .mane- 
agement appeared in provision for income 
through the summer to the men whose 
salaries are not the highest. These new 
arrangements have contributed not a little 
to general good will between the players 
in the orchestra and the new trustees. 

The failure of the ‘‘unionizing’’ negotia- 
tions was, in a sense, amicable. The man- 


agement of the orchestra offered no oppo-— 


sition to the “‘unionizing,’’ so long as it re- 


tained undiminished its freedom to recruit | 


the band, in vacancy or at need, with the 
best men obtainable, whether in Boston or 
New York, in America or in Europe, inside 
or outside the union, Rightly it regarded 
this liberty of choice as essential and fun- 
damental to the standards of the orches- 
tra. The spokesmen of the Boston union 
of the American Federation of Musicians 
were seemingly willing to concede this 
freedom of choice. 
national officers of the’ Federation were 


consulted, as they had to be, they declared 


that any such concession was impossible 
under the constitution and the rules of the 
Federation and that, as*:long as these 
stood, no local modification of them, was 
permissible. Sinee the management of the 
orchestra stood righteously firm for its 
freedom of choice and since the highest 
authorities of the Federation held to the 
rules limiting this liberty, the men in th 
orchestra who had been advocating en} 

i 


show a like record. Af erald Dol. 24/py trance into the union perceived that ther 


was an impasse beyond negotiations to’ 
alter, and dropped the matter with th@ 
outcome already indicated. | 


When, however, the’ 


; 


| 


} 


|/the violinist 


ee ee ee 


NEW SYMPHONY |. 
IN LEADER 


feralad 3 mami F149, (FO ' 
Fredric Fradkin Succeeds 
Anton Witek as Con- 


cert Master 


sy ere MWA OO 


AND AN AMERICAN 


Is of Russian Parentage 
in Troy, of Russian parents, 


April 2, 1892, he was 5 years old when his | 
father placed him under the tuition of | 
| 


Henry Schradieck, the famous teacher. 


many years concert master of the Chi- 
cago orchestra. In 1905 
‘'Paris, where his first teachers were 
Remy and Joseph White, and in 1907 
he entered the Conservatoire in the 
Class of Professor Lefort. He received 
the first prize of the” Conservatoire for 
violin playing in 1909, the jury being 
composed of Gabriel Faure, 
Colonne, Paul Vidal, D’Ambrosio, Jac- 
ques Thibaud, Pierre Salo, and others. 


1 His first engagement was as* concert 


master and soloist under Pennequin. 
The following year he was engaged by 
Louis Ganne ag soloist in Monte Carlo, 
where he had a decided success. Then, 
feeling that he needed more work, he 


Judge Frederick P. Cabot, presi- "went to Brussels and studied with 
dent of the hoard of trustees of the | ¥S4ve. 


Boston Sympheny Orchestra. an- 
nounced yesterday that Fredric Frad. 
kin, American violinist, had been 


i 
| 


~. 


orchestra to succeed Anton Witek. 
| Besides being a native born Ameri- 


Led Ballet Russe 


Fradkin’s $first 
in America was in Carnegie Hall, New 


engaged as concert master of the | York in January, 1911, when he was the 


last soloist to appear with the New 


His next teacther was Max Bendix, for 


he went to 


important appearance’ 


4 


: 


| 
| 


Edouard. 


| York Philharmonic Orchestra under the’ 


\jate Gustay Mahler. 


-can, Mr. Fradkin’ has youth in his|)atory notices followed his appearance. 


favor, and is an artist of unusual 
gifts. Only 26 years old, he is the 

younsest man to cccupy this im- 
portant post since Franz Kneisel 
came to Boston in 1895. 

The new member of the Symphony 
Orchestra attracted much attention as 
who was concert master 
cf the Baliet Russe Orchestra during 
the two Boston engagements of that 
fcompany. Musically speaking, he is 


decidedly of the French school. 


' 


| tion during the life of that organization | 


; 
' 


He went to London in the spring of 
1911 and played under Landon Ronald. 
In 1912 he was engaged as concert mas- 
ter and soloist of the Wiener-Conzert 
Verein, Vienna, where he had more 
success. He returned to this country 


| in the fall of 1915 to be concert master 


Exceedingly laud- | 


and soloist of the orchestra organized | 


for the Ballet Russe, and held this posi- 


in this country. | 


Mr. Fradkin plans to reach Boston 


| toward the end of next month. : 
| | 





‘New York Philharmonic 
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‘ ty 1 ' 4 

t with Fine Record /En- 2 
- gaged for Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Judge Cabot, president of the board of 


trustees of the Boston Symphony Oréches. 
tra, announres that Frederic Fradkin, the 
young American violinist, had been en- 
gaged as concertmaster of the orchestfFa. 
It is considered fortunate for the orches- 


tra and its patrons in Boston and else- 


where that the difficult problem of filling 
the first seat of the volin section has been 
successfully selved and that an American 
has been found for it. Besides being a 
native-born American, Mr. Fradkin has 
not only youth in his favor, but he is an 
artist of unusual gifts and achievements. 
Only twenty-six years old, he is the young- 
est man to occupy this most important 
post since Franz Kneisel came to Boston 
in 1885. 

Mr. Fradkin will be remembered by the 


‘musical public of Boston as the violinist 


who was concertmaster of the Rallet 
Kusse Orchestra and roused such enthusi- 
asm. with the various incidental solos he 
had to play during the two Boston engage- 
ments of that company. His career, 
though necessarily brief, is interesting. 

He is, musically speaking, decidedly of 
the French school. Born in Troy, N, aa 
of Russian parents, April 2, 1892, when he 
was five years old his father placed him 
under the tuition of Henry Schradieck, the 
famous teacher. His next teacher was 
Max Bendix, for many years concertmas. 
ter of the Chicago Orchestra. In 1905 he 
went to Paris, where his first teachers 
were Remy and Joseph White, and in 1907 
he entered the Conservatoire in the class 
of Professor Wefort. He received the first’ 
prize of the Conservatoire for violin play-| 
ing in 1909, the jury being -composed of 
Gabriel. Fauré, Edouard Colonne, Paul Vi- 
dal, D'Ambrosio, Jacques Thibaud, Pierr 
Lalo, etc. ; 

His first engagement was as concert: 
master and soloist under Pannequin. The 
following year he was engaged by Louis 
Ganne as soloist in Monte Carlo, where he 
had a decided success. Then, feeling tha 


‘he needed more work, he went to Brusse]: 
‘and studied with Ysaye. 


His important 
appearance in America was in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, January, 1911, when he 
was the last soloist to appear with the 
Orchestra under 


ithe late Gustav Mahler. ‘Exceedingly lau-| 


‘ 
' 


t 


| Saying that in young Fradkin 


datory notices followed his 
‘Mr, Finck in the New York Evening Post! 
“the whole 
world has an artist of the first order. 
whose playing will make an epoch in the 


‘history of famous violinists.” 
_. He went. to London in the spring of 1911 
‘and played under Landon Ronald. In 1912 


he was engaged as concertmaster and so- 
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Fredric Fradkin, native born Amer: 
ican violinist, engaged by the trus- 
tees of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra as concert master to succeed 
Witek, is only 26 years of age. 


Fredric Fradkin, the American vio- 
linist engaged to succeed Anton Witek 


as concert master of the Boston Sym- 
pnony Orchestra, is only 26 years old, 


and the youngest man to occupy. the 
pust since Franz Kneisel held it, more 
than 20 years agro. He is @ native born 
American, of Russian parents. He has 
studied under Schradieck, Bendix, Remy, 
Pernequin and Ysaye. He had pro- 
nounced success as concert master and 
soloist of the Wiener-Conzert Verein, 
Vienna, and was concert master. of the 
Ballet Russe Orchestra during its ex- 
istence in this country. Mr. Fradkin 
Plans to reach Boston late in September, 


appearance, joist of the Wiener-Conzert Verein, Vienna 


where he had his usual success. He re 
turned to this country in the fall of 1915, 
to be concertmaster and soloist of the or- 
chestra organized for the Ballet Russe, and 
held this position during the life of tha: 
organization in this country. Mr. Fradkin 
|plans to reach Boston toward the -end. 0° 
inext month. 


re lithe Ppt? af 
Pode VAHO 40% 

The negotiations between the Boston 
Symphony and the Musical Union re- 
garding the unionization of the Sym- 
Ehony Orchestra have come to an end, 
but they have come to an end in a way 
which promises well for the future—in 
an amicable spirit and with a friendly 
unauerstanding on both sides of the diffi- 
culties which at present make the com- 
bination impossible. Whether the Bos- 
ton Symphony remains an entity itself, 
unrelated to the Musical Union and un- 
influenced by its policies as Major Hig- 
ginson desired, or whether it eventually 
reverses its long tradition in this re- 
evect, the fact remains that a more cor- 
dial understanding has been reached 
between the two parties as never before. 
This is a substantial gain. “Live and 
let live’’ should be the policy observed 
by all big organizations, whether pri- 
vate or public, whether representing 
corporate or union interests. The day 
in which the Musical Union realizes 
that the existence of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra is a help and not a 
hindrance to its progress, and the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra knows that 
the Musical Union has no thought of 
interfering with its chosen course in 
matters which are for the benefit of the 
Public, will mark an advance and a 
happy one in musical conditions in 
America, 

The public and the reviewers are still 
at liberty to speculate as to the name of 
the next conductor of the Boston Svm- 
phony. No dgreement, it appears, has 
been reached up to the time of writing 
as to the future leader. From authori- 
tative sources comes the implication 
that the negotiations with Sir Henry 
Wood of London are not yet at an end. 


- 
- 
. 


ical Union Friendly 


-Mr; Wood, it appears, has several con- 


tracts in England which he considers 
binding. It is hoped that these con- 
tracts may be so adjusted as to bring 
him here. It is essential that Mr. Wood 
or some other conductor whose people 
are unequivocally the allies of America 
should be chosen as the head of the 
Symphony organization. This would 
give Mr. Wood preference, even over a 
Russian conductor, in view of the pres- 
ent state of the public mind toward that, 
country. It is all very well to keep 
music out of politics. This has been the 
cry in the past, particularly of those 
pro-Germans, pacifists and supporters of 
the recent conductor, who was quick to 
take advantage of the broadmindedness 
and courtesy of the Boston public toward 
the very man who so _ notoriously 
abused its trust. But aside from that 
isolated instance the fact remains not 
only that war is a very actual thing, 
but that it is present today, and that 
the prosecution of that warinthe most, 
effective manner, a manner which will 
command the support of the _ entire 
American public, is the immediate ne- 
cessity and one far more pressing than 
all the orchestras in the land. Not only 
this we are fighting to protect our art 
institutions as well as everything else 
that we in America call civilization and 
we can no longer afford to quibble over 
fine points of differentiation between 
the enemy alien who is or is not harm- 
ful. Those who appear before the 
American public must be with us, heart 
and soul, in the present conflict. That 
is the principal reason why the candi- 
dacy of Henry Wood, whose skill at the 
baton might be matched by other avail- 
able men, is so favorably looked upon 
by representative men of this city. 


Symphony Proves Patriotism aor 
Discharges Germans; Hires French 


The expulsion of of all German artists 


irom the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and the engagement of a number of 
players, principally of wind instruments, 


from the French Military Band which 
recently performed so brilliantly in 
this city, is a move which will be wel- 
comed on all sides. The news comes 
that Alwin Schroeder, for many years 
& member of the Sympnony, then re- 
Signed, has now returned again to its 


ranks. There will be other changes. 
Emil Ferir, first violin for many years 
of the Boston Symphony, has resigned 
his position to occupy rea same. post in 
. Philadelphia orchestra. 
gS Sx pe Sader vacancies to be filled. 
Georges Longy, now in Europe, is ex- 
peeted to bring back some players with 
hm. There are orchestral players by 
“o means inferior. to. players, now .in 
the Boston Symphony Orehestra, of 
American birth and experience, wihto 





d well be called on to contribute to 
Ming the gaps in the ranks. 
- We donot believe yh sta aye in 
t vincial favoritism, ‘in anything less’ 
than the highest sniBbatret standards, 


but there are. certainly many instru-! 


mentalista born and trained in this 
country: who should now be given em- 
ployment and.-encouragement in this 
city | ell as European players—even 
those of our allies. Dr. Muck, when he 
Came back to Boston for his second 
term, @ischarged for reason of his own 


many-excellent musicians in the orches-: 


tra.. He replaced them in more than 
one instance with players, mostly of 
German birth, who were inferior artists 
to the men who departed,’ with, appar- 
ently, no better reason than the caprice 
of the conductor. It is high time that 
Ameéricans who are able to do so, and 
meet the severest practical tests of their 
ability, should take part in the restora- 
tion of the Boston Symphony to its un- 
equaliied excellence under Gericke. Now 
is the moment for a wise and discrimi- 
nating encouragement of national tal- 
ent in the greatest of our national or- 
chestras. 


FRENCH VETERAN 


hie ts 


tone 


eupe o-e-—m -- —— ----- 


Claud Barrier, the new solo viola of) 
the Symphony Orchestra, arrived in Bos-_ 


ton Friday morning direct from I*rance. 
"Mr. Barrier is 30 years old. He took! 
first prize in the Conservatoire in 1999, 
.@hd while still there he piayed”with the 
Lamoureux Orchestra at Scheveninsen. 
He has had much experience in concert 


“werk, both orchestral and quartet. 


_My¥. Barrier, like so many of the other 
_ Frenchrien who have become members 


of the orchestra, is a veteran of the) 
war. We went out at the first call ini 
August, 1914, and was continually in, 


the front line in the Champagne untill. 
. September, 1915, when he was wounded 
th ‘the thigh. Following his wound he 
‘spent . 49 months in the hospital and 
ther was discharged unfit for further 
military duty. 

Mr. Barrier said that a great change 
had come over Paris since the Germans 
were turned back at the Marne last 
“summer, The normal life had been re- 
sumed :. ethe theatres were all open and 
doing well ; the music season promised 
to: be very active, »The I*re nch peceple, he 
said, were very. cheerful, and the morale 
had never been higher. Mr. ~ Barrier 
Pratade that when he came into New 
’¥ork Thursday night his first and deep- 
est impression was received by the sight 
Or a great transport crowded with Amer 
| n ‘soldiers: sailing for France. 


“FRENCH PLAYERS IN SYMPHONY - 


eA pares et 


Trustees of Boston. Orchestra. Engage ’ 
* Members of Military Band 


Following the visit here a few days 
ago ‘of the French Military .Band the 
trustees of the Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra have engaged the services of five | 


ot its members. Before the musicians 


left. France their Government gave them | 
the privilege of accepting engagements | 


in this country, as it was felt they had 
elready rendered their share of service 
in the war. 7 
Contracts have accordingly been 
signed with Abdon Laus, bassoon; Emile 
Stievenard, bass clarinet; Louis Speyer 
oboe and English horn; Fernand Thillois, 
violinist, and Georges Miquelle, violon- 
cello. : 
M. Speyer played a solo at the concert 
in Symphony Hall Tuesday night and 


/arouséd wreat admiration with his tone 


ond.technique. He took a first prize at 


‘the Paris Conservatoire in 1911 and has 
| played with several leading Continental! 
| orchestras, 


FOR SYMPHONY’ 


Louis Speyer, Oboe. 


rh 


~ Fradkin and Thillois 


bast spring it’ was announéed that five 


members of the’ French military band 
had been engaged. Other musicians of 
feputations will be found in the per- 
sonnel. 

In the first violins there will be two 
new faces—Frederic Fradkin, who will 
be concertmaster, and Ferdinand Thil- 
lois. 

Mr. Thillois, who came io. Boston last 
spring with the French band, -was born 
at Charleville, July 19, 1890. A graduate 


— 


a o . 
of the Paris Conservatoire. he won the 


first prize for violin In 1918. He was a 
member of both the Colonne and Lam- 
oureux orchestras. Called to duty in 
the $list infantry he fought through the 
battles of the Marne, the Argonne and 
the Chemin-des-Dames. In the last> 
battle he was wounded and spent 1 
months in the hospital at Nantes. Dur- 
a the latter part of his convalescence 
1e went from hospitat to hospital, play- 
ing for his wounded comrades. Both his 
parents have been prisoners in Germany 
sinee 1914, and he does not know what 
has become of them. 


Some New “Strings” 

In the second violin section will be 
several new men, all of them Americans, 
The leader of the viola section will be 
M. Barrier, who comes from Paris pur- 
posely for this post; and in the same 
section will be Georges Mager, who was. 

member of the French band, Mr. 
Ma ger, when the French band appeared 


at the Pop concerts last spring, sang 2 
solo. A versatile musician, in addition 
to being a wifted viola player, he is one 
of the best trombone players in France. 
He was taken prisoner early in the war 
and was exchanged in July, 1915. He 
has since served in Serbia and “Salonica. on ti 


Mr. Malkin becomes the head of the 
‘cello section, and sharing the first desk oco 
with him, will be Alwin Schroeder. , An 
interesting member of the section will 
be Georges Miquelle, also from the 
French band, whose playing here made VI¢ 
a1 profound impression, Ife is a first , sin 


ay 


‘prize of the Paris Conservatoire, a yet-— 


| 
} 
| 
| 


eran. and has heen one of the principal 
‘cellists in .the Colonne orchestra of 


' Paris. Another newcomer is the Dutch — 


‘cellist, Philipp Abbas, a graduate of 
Amsterdam Conservatoire. When 
17 he was solo ’cellist of the| 


(orchestra at Alx-la-Chapelle. He has 
' been soloist with Wood of the Queen’s 


Hall orchestra, London; from i907 to 1911 
of the Brighton municipal orchestra, 
England, and for three years of the or- 
chestras at Nice, Aix-les-Bains and Bi- 
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could wéll be called on to contribute to 
fling the gaps in the ranks. 

We donot believe in’ chauvinism, in 
‘provincial. favoritism, in anything less 
than the highest orchestral standards, 


but there are certainly many instru- | 


mentalists | born and trained in this 
country: who Should now be given em- 
ployment*and. encouragement in this. 
city aswell as European players—even 
those: of our allies. Dr. Muck, when he 
Came back to Boston for his second 
term, discharged for reason of his own 
many*excellent musicians in the orches-. 
tra. He replaced them in more than 
one instance with players, mostly of 
German birth, who were inferior artists 
to the men who departed,’ with, appar- 
ently, no better reason than the caprice 
of the conductor. It is high time that 
Américans who are able to do so, and 
meet the severest practical tests of their 
ability, should take part in the restora- 
tion of the Boston Symphony to its un- 
equalled excellence under Gericke. Now 
is the moment for a wise and discrimi- 
nating encouragement of national tal- 
ent in the greatest of our national or- 
chestras. 


FRENCH VETERAN 
FOR SYMP HONY 


‘eases of Bos 


FRENCH PLAYERS IN SYMPHONY 
are. a A 
Trustees of Boston Orchestra: Engage ‘Five 


* Members of Military Band 


Following the visit here a few days 


ago of the French Military .Band the 


trustees of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra have engaged the services of five 
of its members. Before the musicians 
left. France their Government gave them 


the privilege of accepting engagements | 


in this country, as it was felt they had 
elready rendered their share of service 
In the war. 

Contracts have accordingly beer: 
signed with Abdon Laus, bassoon; Emile 
Stievenard, bass clarinet; Louis Speyer 
oboe and English horn; Fernand Thillois, 
Violinist, and Georges Miquelle, violon- 
cello. : 

M. Speyer played a solo at the concert 
in Symphony Hall Tuesday night and 


|arouséd great admiration -with his tone 


ond.technique. He took a first prize at 


'the Paris Conservatoire in 1911 and has 
| played with several leading Continental] 


erchestras, 

M. Stievenard has the reputation of 
being the greatest master of this instru- 
ment in France. He received a first prize 


‘at the Paris Conservatoire, has been a 
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Ciauad Barrier, the new solo viola of 
the Symphony Orchestra, arrived in Bos- 
ton Friday morning direct from I'rance. 

Mr. Barrier is 30 vears old. He took! 
first prize in the Conservatoire in 1999, 
ahd while still there he played’with the 
Lamoureux Orchestra at Scheveningen.| 
He has had much experience in concert 
: work, both orchestral and quartet 
Mr. Barrier, like so many of the other 
Frenchmen who have become members 
of the orchestra, is a veteran of the 
war. He went out at the first call in, 
August, 1914, an@ was continually in, 
the front line in the Champagne until 
September, 1915, when he was wounded 
in the thigh. lVollowing his wound he 
spent ®2 months in the hospital and 
then was discharged unfit for further 
military duty. 

Mr. Barrier said that a great change 
had come over Paris since the Germans 
were turned back at the Marne last 
“summer, The normal life had been re 
sumed; sthe theatres were all open seat’ 
doing well ; the music season promised 
to: be very ‘active. .The French pecple, he 
said, were very cheerful, and the morale 
iad, meyer been higher. Mr.» Barrier 
remarkéd that when he came into New 
peer Thursday night his first and deep- 

Mo Pyrenean was received by the sight 

& gréat transport crowded with Amer, 
soldiers sailing for France. 


member of the Lamoureux and Opéra 
Comique orchestras, and is a professor 
in Vincent d’Indy’s Schola Cantorum. M. 
Stievenard was wourded at the Rattle of 
the Yser, 

M. Laus is a first prize man. He has 
played at the Théatre des Champs Ply- 
sées and Ballet Russe, under the direc- 
tion of Pierre Monteux. 

M. Thillois received second prize at 
the Paris Conservatoire in 1912, He was 
called away immediately for his military 
servic? of two years and he served con- 
tinuously until this spring. 

M. Miquelle is regarded as a Player - 
most unusual talent. tle won a firs 
prize at the Paris <¢ sonservatoire, and ha 


been a soloist at the Concerts Wathiser 
in Paris. 
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Fradkin and Thillois— 
bast spring it was announéed that 
members of the’ French military b 
had been engaged. Other musician 
feputations will be found in the 
sonnel. 

In the first violins there will be 
new faces—Frederic Fradkin, who 
be concertmaster, and Ferdinand 
lois. 

Mr. Thillois, who came to, Boston 
spring with th -e French band, -was b 
at Charleville, July 19, 1890. A grad 


of the Paris Conservatoire, he won) 
first prize for violin In 1918. He w@ 
member of both the Colonne and L 
oureux orchestras. Called to dut 
the $list infantry he fought through | 
battles of the Marne, the Argonne } 
ihe Chemin-des-Dames. In the | 
| battle he was wounded and spent 
months in the hospital at Nantes. 3 
|: ing the latter part of his convalese 
. | he went from hospital to hospital, p 


ing for his wounded comrades. Both} 
narents have been prisoners in Germ} 
sinee 1914, and he does not know W 
has become of them. 


Some New “Strings” 

ie second violin section will} 
several new men, all of them Americdf Bie 
The ae of the viola section willl 
iB mnie who comes from Paris p 
| 


posely for this post; and in the sw 
section will be Georges Mager, who v 
a -.member of the French band, 1} 
Mager, when the French band appea) 


at the Pop concerts last spring, sang 
solo. A versatile i id, in addit} 
to being a wxifted viola player, he is 4 
of the best trombone players in Fran 
He was taken prisoner early in the v 
and was exchanged in July, 1910. 

has since served in Serbia and “Saloni 


| 

| Mr. Malkin becomes the head of | 
‘cello section, and sharing the first a 
: with him, will be Alwin Schroeder. , 
| interesting member of ihe section Vv" 
Bike Georges Miquelle, also from 
| French band, whose playing here m4 
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aX profound impression, Ife is a fi 
nDrize of the Paris Conservatoire, a V 
eran. and has heen one of the princi 
'’cellists in wthe Colonne orchestra 
Paris. Another newcomer is the Du 
'’eellist, Philipp Abbas, a graduate 
| the Amsterdam Conservatoire. WI 
ihe was 17 he was solo ’cellist of | 
| orchestra at Atx-la-Chapelle. He |: 
| been soloist with Wood of the Queé 
| Hall orchestra, London; from i907 to |. 
of the Brighton municipal orchestr 


| i 
le lestras at Nice, Aix-les-Bains and Bi- 
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cuumecedaxtitz. He hag also traveled in France [ 9 
= © iwith Vincent d'Indy. t : T — 
ae  eoicasinnts srohebtcke Bi am .“(d of the’season. ‘Tickets for the first , 
ee : Play \iir of concerts will thus become the : | 
: Other New weyers tigkets for the last. No other arrange-¢ : Penne 
‘A new double-bass player is Agesilao ment was adVisable, sirice the Orchestra, AE oo RS 


: servatory of Parma. 


‘Villano, a graduate of the Royal Con- 
He began his ca- 


reer in the Scala Orchestra, whose di- 
: rector then\ was Facclio. He went to 
ee South America and for the last 15 years 
ae has been principal double-bass in the 


Colon Theatre of Buenos Ayres. In the 
3\winters he 
‘played in France, England, Italy and 
*Germany, under the direction of Mas- 
¢cagni, Mariucci, Mancinelli, Toscanini, 
¢ Campanini, 


returned to Burope and 


Serafin, Saint-Saens, Ra- 


§ concerts in hand, here or elsewhere, 
por every Friday and Saturday from Oct. 
lj}and 12 through May 2 and 8 ana since 
thy Succession of soloists cannot easily be 
altered. 


ceordingly, the second pair of concerts # 
(yy the original schedule) will begin the & 


eties on Friday afternoon, Oct. 18 and 
sjurday evening, Oct. 19. Mr. Monteux 
ywll then lead the orchestra for the first 
Htme in Boston in public; Mr. Hofmann 
wil be the assisting pianist; and the pro- 


Psrume, unless the conductor chooses to 


f baud, Messager, Leroux and others. In Falter it, will stand as announced. Mr. 
A Ttaly he has also piayed under distin- 3 Monteux, moreover, will have his three 
< oyished zuest conductors. 'hirs of concerts as originally intended. 
te A new oboe player is Louis Speyer, also f © Tha Metropolitan Opera House has ex- 
~\from the French Military Band, and an 4 tended ‘his leave of absence through Satur- 
syjartist of most unusual gifts. He: was a Bur’ Nov: 9, setting him free to conduct 

4 first prize of the Paris Conservatoire in "at the Symphony Corcerts in Boston on 

4 1911. / Oct. 18 and 19, Oct. 25 and 26, Nov. 1 and 

4 ‘The two new clarinets are [eo Croes : f 2,and at the concerts of the orchestra in 
succeeding Paul Minart, who was called > New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 

: military duty in France last spring), Washington: through the week beginning 

: and Wmile Stievenard, who wil] be the Hl Nov. 4. When the band comes back to 

: new hass clarinet. Mr. Croes served in a Boston on Nov. 11, the expectation is that 


Sth regiment of territorial infantry / anther conductor will be available 
and was severely wounded at the battle =: ns : 


Of the Yser in November, 1914. <A? first 
prize of the Conservatoire of Lille, he 
has played at the Monteux concerts and 
at the Theatre des Champs Elvsees, Pa- 
ris. Mr. Stievenard has been a pro- 


| Concerts in Prospect 


The management of the Symphony Or-, 
chestra announces the usual series of eight | 
| cnzerts in Sanders Theatre at Cambridge. | 
fessor at D’Indy’s Schola Cantorum, He | They will fall on Thursday evenings, Oct. 
is a first prize of the Paris Conservatoire 4 I, Nov. 14, Dec. 12, Jan. 16, Feb. 13, 
and has heen bass clarinet of the La- » March 6, April 3 and April 24. Mr. Mon- 
moureux concerts and the Opera- » “Ux will, of course, conduct at the first of 
Comiques. He also was wounded at the ) te. concerts. Whoever succeeds him at 
battle of the Yser, “Symphony Hall will lead in the rest. There 
Abdon Laus, the new first bassoon, 16 Pisno change in the price of tickets. Until 
3 vears old. <A first prize of the Paris ; Tuesday, Oct. 8, subscribers to the series 
»Conservatoire, he has played in the prin- /% 1917-18 may renew their subscriptions 
cipal orchestras of Paris and has given ani retain their seats. On Friday, Oct. 11 
four years pone rane my tae Sordill \ & ite sale of tickets to the general public 
sie ee CLR A EE: The Richt | wil pegin at Kent’s University Book Store 
vis + De a ‘tNHarvard Square. The “assisting artists’’ 
Pair of Symphony Concerts to Become ‘present announced are the pianists Josef 


eu ee foifmann and Rosita Renard; the singer, 
the Last, *with Beginning on Oct. 18 and} | ‘tle Aleock and from the orchestra itself, 


19—Other Postponements ae Mr, Fradkin, the first Violinist, and Mr. 


bad Mukin, the first violoncellist. Mr. Hof- 
“TA aArtn « Ok s 3, (FQi® . e nm will be heard at th Pelee 
As for concerts, for the first time in ® | © concert of Oct. 


| | for the finst time hereabouts in some 
the thirty-eight years of the Symphon) “9 rs. Miss Renard is a young woman of 


3 eee Orchestra, the season in Boston will not § ‘“ilean birth and European training who 
Memes begin according to schedule. The first pair} ‘wmed an uncommonly promising pianist 
meof concerts, announced for Friday after-/ . \"en she first appeared in Boston a year 
gnoon, Oct. 11, and Saturday evening, Oct. zl Mme. Alcock is the young alto singer 
They will become jo Pxcellent voice and keen musica] intel- 
Pee ny who sang in choral concerts at 

Ymphony Hall last winter. 


(_ ee eames 


fee 2, will not take place. 





oS ht Vincent ‘Indy. ff 1010-3 Re Was” | = ini 
© Jat the desk of the QPNRC. OF «CRs | 4a 
= Phitadetphia orchestra... C5 | i | 
Other New Players : | . ast. No other arrange 
:|° A new double-bass player is Agesilao | ment was advisable, sirice the Orchestra, 
i Villano, a graduate of the Royal Con- a 49 concerts in hand, here or elsewhere, 
*'servatory of Parma. He began his ca- | every Friday and Saturday from Oct. 
: reer in the Scala Orchestra, whose di- ijand 12 through May 2 and 8 and since 
A edtor then was Facdia | He went i’ pga of soloists cannot easily be 
« South America and for the last 1b years »} Accordingly, the second pair of concerts. te 
= has been principal double-bass in the : q(y the original schedule) will begin the & 
Colon Theatre of Buenos Ayres. In the | eities on Friday afternoon, Oct. 18 and 
“winters he returned to Burope and| | my (urday evening, Oct. 19. Mr. Monteux 
: played in France, England, Italy and \ : 5 Feit then lead the orchestra for the first 
“Germany, under the direction of Mas- | Time in Boston in public; Mr. Hofmann 
Scagni, Martucci, Mancinelli, Toscanini, | ; will be the assisting pianist; and the pro- 
= Campanini, Serafin, Saint-Saens, Ra- | : Tere me, unless the conductor chooses to 
ae baud, Messager, Leroux and others. [In pyalisr it, will stand as announced. Mr. 
“{Italy he has also piayed under distin- | /}Monteux, moreover, will have his three 
Pi guished wxuest conductors, | ; Pjpirs of concerts as originally intended. 
S2e% A new oboe player is Louis Speyer, also ® ithe Metropolitan Opera House has ex- 
oe: 4 from the French Military Band, and an : q tended ‘his leave of absence through Satur- 
seer artist of most unusual gifts. He was a [ jday, Nov. 9, setting him free to conduct 
first prize of the Paris Conservatoire in -fat the Symphony Corcerts in Boston on 
4 1911. | veh 18 and 19, Oct. 25 and 26, Nov. 1 and 
s4 The two new clarinets are Leo Croes ' 2,and at the concerts of the orchestra in 
a, (succeeding Paul Minart t, who was called New York, Philddelphia, Baltimore and 
sito military duty in France last spring), | Washington through the week beginning 
f2jand mile Stievenard, who will be the fm jXov. 4. When the band comes back to 
ae eanew bass clarinet. Mr. Croes served in ff j2oton on Novy. 11, the expectation is that 
Bs the Sth regiment of territorial infantry i = another conductor will be available, 
and was severely wounded at the kattle : . 
of the Yser in Novenier, i914, A first | 4 ‘Concerts in Prospect 
prize of the Conservatoire of Lille, he | Th Pig 
has played at the Monteux concerts and 4a9 
at the Theatre des Champs Elysees, Pa- chestra 
ris. Mr. Stievenard has been a pro- ; concert 
fessor at D’Indy's Schola Cantorum, He They y 
is a first prize of the Paris Conservatoire me ili, Ne 


and has been bass clarinet of the La- March HENRI Rapavp, the distinguished a con. 


moureux concerts and the Opera- teux Wi 


ratte ee tne en, NaS Wounded af the GU) “> co: ductor and musician, has been selected to he the per- 
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battle of the Yser. })synphe¢ 
” Ad Laus, the new first bassoon, 16 §@ Bis i 
% yeors old. A first prise of the Paris jrncsaay Manent conductor of the Orchestra, succeeding 
,.Conservatoire, he hag played in the prin- of 1917 
cipal orchestras of oer) Ene has given @& Hand ret MontTEUx in November. The trustees consider * 
f years to the Grand Opera. ath | se =. 
f The new first trombone is Mr seud 7B: °<« selves most fortunate in having secured for Boston: 
ae of this city. é fir Nin Harv | ee 
@ Pair of Symphony Concerts: to Become | git press eminent French musician. 
re 18 ay AN. 
re Gone poke eee Complying with the ruling of the health 2 
A We ge —OUther Postponements ' | Bi | ieee 
a. |, Ode. 3.191% ‘kin, ties, the opening of the Season of Symphony con 


hann W 
As for concerts, for the first time in Ni for 


“ D tne thirty-eight years of the aymanee ’ iyers, | has been postponed one week, the first concerts fall nd tr: 
Meee Orchestra, th son in Boston will not j i Chilean, | a 
we ae Scale: cocaine se scnedale. The first pair nened | on October 18-19 instead of October 11-12. 
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} tally, rehearsals will be conducted in | 
the’ Enelish language. In common with | 
most French musicians, he holds. that) 
Beethoven and the other great German | 
and Austrian composers of the past — 
are in no wise responsible for the war. . 
}14 even goes so far as to say that he ! 
is culte certain that Beethoven, who | 
was at heart a republican, would have 

' been against the war had he been liv- 

‘ing. He holds that the music of these 


Strauss, Arrogant and In- masters has become the property of tne 

Y | ; world, and this music is a very in- 

solent, Also on His tegral and necessary part of the reper- 
Blacklist 


' toire of musicians. 
“[ will not play Wagner,’’ said. Mr. | 


Monteux, “because of his attitude tow- 
‘ard France in the war of ’70-’71, More- | 
over, looked at from another point of | 


WILL, HOWEVER, GIVE view, much of the best music yn 


- ‘ Wagner wrote—‘The Ring’ and 
| GERMAN CLASSICS Meistersinger’—is in glorification of 
@ fe | German ideals as are found in the 
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the least to help win the war, and | Strauss 


kite ‘Tt was my fortune in May, 1914, to 
it is my purpose (as it is the pur- | prepare for Strauss the production in | 
pose, [ am sure, of all French con- | Paris of his ballet “Joseph.” This = 


ductors) to give the great classics | 4 little more than two months before 
) the beginning of the war. Strauss’s at- 


aque place on concert prosrams. Per- i titude toward France, French art, 
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‘inets in one little:group;s’ anyone who has 
another, the flutes and orchestra becomes 
other and so on. Pierre ie kuows just what 
new conductor of there wants to get it. 
put them in straight 2. A woodwind in- 
; in the brasses and per-. note, Mr, Mon- 
nents are minor and the:”. A phrase was 
3s viols keep their old 't the right color. 
It was repeated 
1 will like thetone pro- 1 repeated correct- 
new arrangement,” said signals recalled. 
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“If I can help win the war b# giv- | 
ing up sugar, I will give up sugar 
‘gladly. I will give up gasoline. |] 
will go on short rations of bread. In 
‘fact, as a Frenchman, I will] do any- 
ithing to help win the Struggle: and 
‘if anyone can convince me that the 
‘end will be brought nearer by giv- 
ing up the classics of German music 
——Beethoven, Mozart. Haydn, Schu- 
Mann, Schubert, Brahms—I am will-| 
ing to give them up. So far. how- | 
ever I cannot see how the silencing | 
of the music of these masters can do 
the least to help win the war, and 
it is my purpose (as it is the pur- | 
pose, f am sure, of all French con- 
ductors) to give the great classics 
aue place on concert programs. Pey- | 
Sonally, I will not play Wagner, nor 
Will I play the works of any living 
German or Austrian composer.” | 

Such was the Statement made vester- 
day by Pierre Monteux, who was jin 


Boston for the day for the Purpose of 
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the programs for the October concerts 
which he will conduct. Mr. Monteux 
returned to New York last night, but 
will be in Boston again the first of the 
week to start rehearsals, for it is his 


purpose to have two weeks’ rehearsals 
}Xrams as vet, 


“precede the first pair 
Oct... 11-12, 
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In common with. 

most. French musicians, he holds. that’ 
Beethoven and the other great German. 
and Austrian composers of the past 
are in no wise responsible for the war. | 
Hi# even goes so far as to say that he 
is euite certain that Beethoven, who 
was at heart a republican, would have 


; been against the war had he been liv- 
‘ing. He holds that the music of these 


masters has become the property of tne 
and this music is a very in- 


“LI will not play Wagner,” 
Monteux, “because of his attitude tow- 
ard France in the war of ’70-’71. More- 
over, looked at from another point of 
view, much of the best musie that 
Wagner wrote—‘The Ringe’ and ‘Die 
Meistersinger’—is in glorification of 
German ideais as are 
Kultur of today. Generally speaking, 
[ disapprove of the playing of the music 
of any living German composer in the 
allied countries, and I particularly 
specifically obj ¢t to the performance of 
any music of Richard Strauss during 
the war. 

“T believe IT was the first one in this 
country to refuse to play the music of 
Strauss. That was two vears ago, when 
tf came to this country as conductor for 
the Ballet Russe, Arriving in New 
York, they told me that my first work 
was to superintend and direct the first 


performance in this country of the ballet: 


founded on ‘Till Eulenspiegel,’’ where- 
vpon I informed the management that 1 
would take the next ship back to France. 


Strauss Was Unbehrable 


“It was my fortune in May, 1914, to 
prepare for Strauss the production in 
Paris of his ballet ‘Joseph.’ This was 
a little more than two months before 
the beginning of. the war. Strauss’s at- 
toward France, French art. 
French music and French musicians was 
even then unbearable. He was arrogant 


.and insulting and, even without war, 1 
} Was almost persuaded to give up playing 


his music: but in view of whai foliowed, 
“Strauss became impossible for me. Nor 
was it only Richard Strauss. His wile 


phony Orchestra that he may prepare | Was with him in Paris. 1 recall with a 


certain amount of amusement thet when 
she came into the Opera House for the 
rehearsal, she looked around and said ‘to 


; me: “M. Monteux, this beautiful thea- 
| tre may soon hove an Emperor in it.’ 
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“If I can help win the war b: 
ing up sugar, I will give up sugar 
‘gladly. I will give up gasoline. I 
will go on short rations of bread. In 
| fact, as a Frenchman, I will do any- 
ithing to help win the struggle: and 
if anyone can convince me that the 
end will be brought nearer by giv- 
ing up the classies of German music 


-—Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Schu- | 
Mann, Schubert, Brahms—I am will- | 


ing to give them up. 


So far, how- | 


ever I cannot see how the silencing | 
of the music of these masters can do | 
the least to help win the war, and 


it is my purpose (as ft is the pur- 
pose, [f am sure, of all French con- 
ductors) to give the great classics 
aque place on concert programs. Per- 
sonally, | will net play Wagner, nor 
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day by Pierre Monteux, who wes in 
Boston for the day for the purpose of 
foing through the library of the Syme 
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which he will conduct. Mr. Monteux 
returned to New York last night, but 
will be in Boston again the first of the 
week to start rehearsals, for it is his 
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Monteux, “because of his attitude tow- 
ard France in the war of ’70-’71, More- 
over, looked at from another point of 
view, much of the best music that 
Wagner wrote—‘“The Ring’ and “Die 
Meistersinger’—is in glorification of 
German jideais as are found in 
Kultur of today. Generaliy speaking, 
{ disapprove of the playing of the music 
of any living German composer in the 
allied countries, and I particularly 


specifically obj ¢t to the performance of. 


any music of Richard Strauss during 
the war. 
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was to superintend and direct the first 
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r ‘ 
HOLT,. late of Boston, only through the “Sorcerer Appren- 
ceased, fiatestate: Whereas 
work b Te! ‘taj . ) 
administration on the estas ances Ofeventen (ant of perform- 
CHARLES E. HOLT, of y, : ed this, “Mr. Rabaud, 
cited to appear at a Probes ., . 
at Boston, in gaid Count YOU. I hope so, You are going te Tike 
Mr. Rabaud, your perman BE JOE e 
o’clock in the forenoon, 1 > your permanent conduc- 
you have, why the same s | a 
Deecis,, very much a g em 
public notice thereof, by p will find him most pbs an. You 
once in each week, for th nteresting as a 
published in said Boston, “How refreshi 
: : ng to talk musi 
¢ eat Sate usic for 
Oo be one day at least beffg an hour with a man, whose bee aA 
Court, this fifteenth day 4 
vear one thousand nine hupy: - i 
518 21 28 ARTHUR W,,. reise excluded the personal pronoun. 
-"° from the conversation and who spoke 
Suffolk, ss.—P Or og 
~Siuifolk, 99, Probate.C9 successor." 


be held at Cambridge, in 8 
COMMONWEALTH OF 


persons interested in the ars Strument skipped a note, 
! A phrase was 
weeks, in the Boston KIven! 
‘just the right curve. It was repeated 
by mailing, post-paid, a co , 
6 ; “ a ° , 
CHARLES J. McINTIRE, 1 This,” you may say, “is the man’s 
and eighteen. ae 
_..'or's job yet great conductors are rare 
Pais ARO SIM, eet WA SERB 
law, next of kin and all with an orchestra as’ Mr Monteux 
a certain instrument purp: 
ductors, make more effort over the re- 
E. GOODMAN, of said B 
‘the executrix therein namy f Conducting a Ravel work, that is new 
thirty-first day of October__ | 
Mr. Monteux has a great orchestra 
And said petitioner is he: 
once in each week, for th: } chosen two old favori #s, the Symphony 
to be one day at least befo 
work shows he has no narrow prej- 
the estate, seven days at le 
year one thousand nine hw romantic periods, For modern French 
explained very naively that he did not 
sons interested in the es: 
tice”. He heped later t Rab: 

Lé oO pl ' 
presented to said Court ae baud 
giving a surety on his bo" : “he said,” will probably play this for 
thirty-first day of Octobe: 

tor, He ts a very fine man, ‘very 
And the petitioner is her 
in the Boston Evening |] COnductor and delightful to know, 
ness, ROBERT GRANT, I : 
just revealed him a master, and who 
COMMONWEALTH OF’4 in glowing and unaffected terms of his 
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AENRVRABAUD'TO'LEAD” 

_ THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

THE  PARISIAN CONDUCTOR / AND 

. COMPOSER ACCEPTS THE POST FOR 
SEASON OF 1918-19—TO BEGIN 
WORK IN NOVEMBER 


Me ee 


Henri Rabaud, the Parisian composer 
and conductor, will be the new leader of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra for the 
Season of 1918-1919. A cablegram from 
Paris, received at Symphony Hall this 
morning, contains his acceptance of the 
post and records the thanks of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts in the Government 
for the honor so given to a French musi- 
cian. Mr. Rabaud expects to be soon on 
his way to Boston—in time to begin work 
here..early in November. In all proba- 
bility, he will conduct for the first time 
at the Symphony Concerts of Nov. 15 and 
16. Born in Paris in 1872, Mr. Rabaud 
will come to Boston in the prime of his 
years—a tall, slender, dark and bearded 
man somewhat oriental in aspect. His 
Own city knew him first as composer 
rather than conductor and his music has 
similarly carried his name abroad. He has 
written symphonies and tone-poems, some 
of which have been heard in the United 
States. One of his symphonies, for ex- 
ample, was played at Mr. Damrosch’s con- 
certs in New York, at Mr. Stock’s in Chi- 
cago, and at the Worcester Festival last 
autumn. His tole-poem, ‘“‘Le Procession 
“Nocturne,” has also been heard in Ameri- 


ca and is announced for performance at. 


the Symphony Concerts this month. He 
has written operas as well as symphonic 
music and the newest of them, ‘‘Marouf, 


politan Opera House last winter. Others, 
like ‘‘La Fille de Roland,’’ are known only 
to the Parisian stage. As composer, Mr. 
Rabaud is neither academic nor ‘“ad- 
vanced.’’ Rather, as his music for both 
the theatre and the concert-hall suggests, 
he is' eclectic, following no formular, but 
choosing such forms and procedures as 
best serve his purpose. Presumably, he 
will be of no less catholic mind in the 
choice of programmes as conductor in 
Boston. His actual experience as leader 
of an orchestra has been gained chiefly in 
opera houses, first at the Opéra-Comique 
and more recently at the Opéra in [aris. 
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DIRECTOR ARRIVES 


Henri Rabaud Has Several 


Novelties 

9. Nf | 
[Special Dispatch to Herald and Journal.] | 
AN ATLANTIC PORT, Oct. 27— 
Among the passengers arriving today 
from France on a French steamship was 
Henri Rabaud, the new director of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, who has 
come over to replace Dr. Karl Muck. 
M. Rabaud has been for some years 
the musical director of the orchestra 
at the Natlonal Opera House, Paris, and 
is the composer of the French opera 
‘Marouf,” performed last season in 
New York, as well as of a symphony 
already heard here, and of several sy-m 
phonic poems. He won the award of 
the Grand Prix de Rome in 1894 for the 

excellence of his musical works. 
The new director of the Boston 


Symphony does not in any way look, 


like the customary leader of an 
orchestra. He is tall, slight, has gray 
hair, mustache and whiskers, and wears 


a frock coat, with a small clerical type. 
He does! 
‘not speak any English at present, 


explained, but hopes to learn during the 
Savetier de Caire,’’ was heard at the Metro- | 


of wide brimmed soft hat. 


He said he 
but 


coming season in America, 
believed he had several novelties, 


‘did not know whether they had becn 
i\pPlayed in the United States. 


On this and other matters he pre- 
ferred to wait until he consulted with 
the nine trustees who have taken charge 
Symphony Orchestra 
since Maj. Higginson retired after the 
dismissal of Dr. Muck. 

On the same steamship were two ar- 
tists for the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Robert Couzinou, the new French bari- 
tone, and Mme. Raymonde Delanois, a 
young contralto who has sung here for. 
the last four seasons. 
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Conductor of Paris Grand Henri Rabaud Enthusiastic 


Opera to Direct Boston’s 
Famed Orchestra 


FIRST APPEARANCE 


PROBABLY ON NOV. 15 
Wensld———ht, £/ 


Henrl Rabaud, principal conductor 
of the Paris Grand Opera, a com- 
poser of very high rank and descend- 


| ant of celebrated musicians, is to 
conduct the Boston Symphony Orches- 


tra during the season of 1918-19. 
I’rederick P, Cabot, chairman of 


the 
board of trustees, made the announce-| 
ment yesterday following a cable from | 
the French ministry of fine arts stating | 


yY MPHONY POST CONDUCTOR HE E 


4 


Over Prospects of 


Work Here .. 
Efe abel Hele F 0/7 £ 
STATES ATTITUDE’ 

ON GERMAN MUSIC 


Sel 


Henri Rabaud, the new/ conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


reached this city last night fresh from 
his successes in Paris and full of en- 
thusiasm for the work he js to take 
up here. | 

Accompanied from 
Manager W. H. Brennan, he preceeded 
at once to the Copley-Plaza, where he 


that Mr. Rabaud was pleased to accept\was welcomed by a group of admirers 


the offer made him, and would sail for} 


the United States at once. The ministry 
added its own appreciation of the fact 
that the Boston orchestra had chosen 
an eminent French musician as its con- 
ductor, 


To Conduct First Concert Nov. 15 


Mr. Rabaud was born in Paris in 1873. 
His father was a celebrated ’cellist and 


brim. 


He is a man above average 
built,. with iron-gray 


and friends, 
height, slimly 


beard and hair, alert of movement and 
still 


in the forties; he wears a loose 
frock coat and a soft hat with a wide 
He is modesty personified, thinks 
more than he speaks, but can warm up 
On subjects that interest him and is not 
averse to being questioned. The only 


professor of the violoncello in the Con-{7eServe he showed last night in his tall 


servatoire, Mme. Dorus-Grosg, 
famous singer, was his grandmother. 
He was graduated from the Conserva- 
toire and in 1894 won the prix de Rome. 
lor 20 years Mr. Rabaud has been one 
of the most prominent figues in the 
musical and artistic life of Paris. 


Aside from his work at the Grand Opera. 
he has been conductor at the Opera! 


Comique and has often conducted at 
the Concerts Lomoureux, the Concerts 
Colonne, and the Concerts Monteux, 

One of the principals novelties of the 
last season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House was his opera, “Marouf,’’ whieh 
held its premiere in Paris in 1914. It is 
expected that Mr. Rabaud will make his 
debut as conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra at the concerts to be given 
Noy. 15 and 16. Mr. Monteux will con- 
duct all the concerts on the first 
southern trip in November. 


es 


| with newspaper men arose out of his 
the; _. 
|wish not to embarrass the nine trustees 


of the orchestra with any definite pro- 
nouncements of his own. 
} 


Cannot Outline Program 

“I cannot definitely outline any pro- 
gram I shall follow,’’ he said, ‘‘for be- 
ing here in a friendly country, under 
invitation to conduct the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, I feel that before con- 
Suitation with the trustees it would be 
indelicate, even indiscreet, -were I to 
aiscuss matters which will have to be 
taken up with them. All I would say 
of German music is that I see no reason 
why I should not conduct the orchestra 
in classical productions, such as those 
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allied countries there is a tacit agree- 
ment that they should not be played.” 


eee 
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Pe ied 


‘bért ‘and Brahms; as to Wagner, Strauss 
and. other composers, I need not men- 


tidn, all I would say. is that in the 


Speaking in French, for his English 
is not yet mature enough for conversa- 
tion, M. Rabaud went on to chat pleas- 
antly about his work for seven years 
past as director of the orchestra at the 
National Opera House in Paris, and 
about the numerous trips he has made 
to Sweden, Denmark and Italy. He sees 


as yet no direct influence of the war} 
but he looks for af} 


on French music, 
distinct revival of interest in music 
generally after the war, extending to 
composers as well as to the musical 
public. The war, he said, had called a 


number of artists from their accus- 
tomed places in Paris, but that was only 
to be expected; in some cases women 


had been called in to act as substitutes j 


for the men. Asked how he liked the 
present war Situation, with Germany 
and Austria begging for peace, the con- 
ductor’s face lighted up for his em- 
phatic reply: ‘‘It pleases me—I like it 
immensely.’’ 

M. Rabaud arrived in this country 
from France om Sunday last and re- 
mained only a day in New York before 
hastening to take up his engagement 
here. He will confer with the trustees 


today and will make his first appearance 


as conductor on Nov. 14 in Cambridge. 
He will conduct in Boston for the first’ 
time at the concerts to be given on Nov. 


15 and 16. 
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BARRED IN BOSTON 


, Ot. 30 
But New Symphony Leader 


Approves of ‘‘Classics”’ 





Wihile the works cof Wagner will be 


barred by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra throughout the war, as essen-| 
tiaHhy German, those of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Schubert and Brahms, being 


| world classics, will not be banned, so 
\far as the new French conductor of 
that orchestra, Henri Rabaud, is con- 


_ cerned. 





| Copley-Plaza for the present, 


! 


‘ Mr Rabaud so stated last évening to’ 


“néwspaper men.on his arrival.from New 
York. He said 


York, | that the ‘‘classics’’ men- 
tioned’ have been freely rendered in 
Paris during the war’and he-could see 
ne reason for any other policy in Bos- 
on. 


The new .conductor, who is at the 
Co Was dis- 
inclined to talk further about the local 
Situation till he had seen his orchestra 
and familiarized himself with conditions 
generally. 

Mr Rabaud is aged 45, yet quite grav: 
has a full beard, is rather tall and slen.-’ 
der, unpretentious in dress and unmis- 


takably of a retiring tendency. He 
speaks no English. He camegto this 
country alone, his: wife rema ing for 


the present in. Paris. From New York 
to Boston he was accompanied by W. H. 
Brennan, representing the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and by Alfred Costot 
Irench pianist, who is to appear here 
as a soloist within a day or two. 

Mr Rabaud will begin rehearsing with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra on Novy 
11. His first public appearance in Amer- 
ica will be on Nov 14, when he will lead 
that organization at its second concert 
in Cambridge. He wil] conduct in Bos- 
ry ng, Ht sk 15 and 16. ' 

MY Nabaud is of distinguished si | 
ancestry, a native of Paris. He grad- | 
uated from the famous Paris Conser- | 
vatoire and when quite young organized | 
and conducted orchestras in Rome and | 
Vienna. For 20 years his work has béen | 
largely as a conductor in Paris, the | 
last seven years at the Grand Opera. | 
Pe a ben ae ences operas, sev- |. 
ra Symphonies anc j | 
rt ame | two important | 
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NO UNIONISM AT SYMPHONY 
To the Editor of the Herald: 

In your morning issue of Oct. 24, copied 
from the Nation, under the signature of 
Henry T. Finck, the statement is made 
that the Boston Symphony orchestra has 
been unionized. 

This statement is not true. An effort 
was made to unionize the orchestra, but 


73 | negotiations were broken off owing to 


the fact that the cardinal principle of 


the American Federation of Musicians 
stands for American musicians first, to 
which the management of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra took exception. 
Will you please correct this statement 
in your next issue? 
FREDERIC C. KINGMAN, 


President Local 9, A. F. of M. 
Boston, Oct. 24. tg iv. 
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Henri Rabaud, the French conductor 
and composer, who will wield the baton 
over the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
rnis season (in place of its former leader, 


is. Karl Muck, now interned at Fort 
twlethorpe, Ga.), comes direct from 
where he was born 53 years ago. He is 


the son of a professor of the Conserva- 
toire, from which he also was graduated, 


Composer of “Marouf” 


He comes now from the position of 
director of the Opera, Puris. At that 
theatre his lyric opera ‘“‘Marouf,’’ with 
text by Lucien Nepoty as based on a tale 
bf the Arablan Nights, was produced in 
the spring of 1914 and then straightway 
Proved to be one of ths most popular 
hovelties of years heard in Paris. Ra- 
baud’s ‘‘Marouf‘' was produced with suc- 
cess in New York at the Metropolitan 
Opera House last season, and his Second 
symphony (second at that time at least) 
was played in the sams city at two ef 
the New York Symphony concerts. 


we 







es 


Rabaud. 
Aleit %. Jol. |- 


SS sss nts SS 


style entirely modern. ty? 
as W. J. Henderson wrote at the tine of 
its New York premiere, “Oriental color 


with a pallette knife,” while his Second) 
Symphony the same critic pronounced af 
being ‘“‘delightful.’’ 





M. Rabaud was a leading conductor 
for seven years at the Grand Opera of 
Paris, and during the direction at that 
house of Andre Messager, who is the 
conductor of the famous French ordhes- 
tra, the Societe des Concerts du’ Corngéer- 
vatoire, which is now visiting this coun- 
try on a concert tour in behalf of the 
Krench American Association for Musi- 
cal Arf. 


Style Entirely Modern 
As composer Rabaud has further writ- 
ten an opera, ‘‘La Fille de Roland,” and 
brought out several years ago at the 
Opera Comique a string quartet, and va- 
rious smaller works. He composes in a 
In his ‘‘Marouf,” 


is laid on not merely with a brush put 
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TIGHT BINDING 


ost Fadidal sclS@HOHNTh spite 
or perhaps because of tt, for 
weaid to. e friend: ; “ri give 
Dickies, Stuff: bao boa vomit,” ‘ 
d over such 4 short outl 
of the character of tha oohdidtceeies 
mayne ae in Music and Symphony 
ffalis, it will bé readily seen that the 
new French works have not yet had 
their most authoritative interpreta« 
tion. The pendulum may now swing 
im the other direction, We are. to 
have the important Gallic schoo] prob- 
cae at its sory best. There will be 
portunit 
Mstios y to stuay in a new 
Not but what the 
will scrupulous! 


of this, 
them thi 


néw conductors 
y present the claseics 
of eyery nation, ineluding Germany. 
me the real revelations wif} prob- 
ably come in the domain of finesse of 
elégancé, of nuances. e. 

a is by no Ikene the place to 
weigh the comparative merits of the | 
various schools. It will be suffi- | 
cient if we are awake to the new 
opportunities offered, and | 
ahi - study in a new di 
Ww also be most interestin 

Il a ‘ & td com- 
pare the forthcoming Gallic peetines 
of Bach and Beethoven with those of 
our former conductors. q 


| 
The Boston Symphony Chorus Alive Agair 
anc ' Likely to Continue Work — Mr. 
“I ~arnce. CO 4. 24 a a 


HPRE is good news of the f#oston 

Symphony Chorus that under Mr. 
| Townsend’s training and Dr. Muck’s 
leadership so distirguished itself last win- 
ter’ It was good 'to believe then that its 
‘vogue and quality signalled a new era in 
‘choral music in this town and that the or- 
-chestra had at last a choir worthy to join 
with it in pieces that exacted the devoted 
jiitia expert service of both. 
the débacle of last spring, now happily re- 
paired, and for the time, the Symphony 
‘Chorus seemed to sink below the horizon 
\Now, it has risen again with auspicious 
Sign for the future. The first suite that 
Ravel drew from his ballet of ‘‘Daphnis an:1 
Chloe” has choral parts, sung “off stage,” 
‘as from remote and eery distance, by men’s 
“and women’s voices—choral parts so es- 
‘sential to the music that the composer 
/quarreiled bitterly with Mr. Diaizhiley of the 
‘Russian Ballet when tne manager omitted 
them in his performance in London. Nexi 
‘week that suite is to be plaved at the 
‘Symphony Concerts for the first times in 
| Boston and, according to the standards of 


if we are 
rection, It 





, them. 


Next came 


MY 


the composer wrote it, — sly 
Townsend has made ready a choir of thir- 
ty-two voices ‘from the Boston Symphony 
Chorus.,”’ 

Evidently, then, that chorus still exists. 
at least in sKeleton, and is ready to return 
to its new-old place in the scheme of the 
Symphony Concerts and in the. musical 
pleasure and profit of Boston. If Mr. 
Townsend can assemble and prepare A 
choir of thirty-two for Mr. Monteux—and 
the audiences—next week, presumably he 
could later assemble a much larger and 
not less willing body of singers for Me. 
Rabaud and an appreciative public. No 
doubt, on the masculine side, Mr. Towns- 
end’s cadres, as the military term is, have 
been somewhat depleted by calls and classi- 
fications, since last spring, for the colors. 
On the other hand, none in Boston knows 
better than him the resources of the region 
in choral music or is more expert in the 
summoning and preliminary training of 
Mr. Rabaud, in turn, has led a 
chorus often in the opera houses and the 
concert-halls of Paris, with mastery and 
eloquence. He is almost sure to include in 
his twenty-two programmes of the season, 
symphonic pieces that ask voices as well as 
instruments, while he would not be the dili- 
gent, ambitious conductor that he is were 
he not eager, if opportunity served, to un- 
dertake such choral pieces as. Berlioz’s 
mighty Requiem or Schmitt’s resplendent 
psalm. The Boston Symphony Chorus, as it 
was last winter, as, doubtless, Mr. Towns- 
end could reconstitute it, drafts to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, would be a superh 
instrument for such music. Now‘that th? 
chorus, like all the other essentials to the 
Symphony Concerts, has flowered anew, 
the trustees of the orchestra have their in- 
herited obligations to choral music also (to 
fulfil. 


Here in Boston 


Subscribers to the Symphony Concert 
may be reminded once more that the! 
should bring to Symphony Hall tomorro¥ 
afternoon and Saturday evening their tick 
ets for the actual day, Oct. 25 or 26, ar 
not their tickets for the first concert © 
the series. Thev should begin with thr 
tickets numbered 3 in the left-hand. co” 
ner. The tickets numbered 1 and 2 wi 
be available later in the season when co’! 
certs are substituted for those that HF 
epidemic of influenza prevented. | 
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As Paris Sends Him to Boston 


Henri Rabaud 3 
Condustor of the Symphony Orchestra for 1918-19 
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matte ve in Music and Symphony) at least in sKeleton, and is — tt HHH RE Hf EUR 
= 4 will bé readily seen that tne| to its new-old place in the 
Ww French works have not yet had| symphony Concerts and 1 
—— most authoritative interpreta! pjeasure and profit of n 
in” th wort pendulum may now swing|pownsend can assemble % 
n e Other direction, We are te A> haley «Gente. Dae 
have the important Gallic choir of thirty-two for Mr 
wailic BCHOO! prob- the audiences—next week, 


ably at its very best The 
; , re will be / a age: ; ; 
an opportunity to stuay in a new could later assemble a m) 


direction. not less willing body of § 
Not but what the néw conductors Rabaud and an appreciatl 
will scrupulously present the ciageica| dourt, on the masculine 5: 
of eyery nation, ineluding Germany.| end’s cadres, as the militar 
but the real revelations wil) prob-| been somewhat depleted by 
ably come in the domain of finésse, of | fications, since last spring, 
elégance, of nuances. On the other hand, none 11 
This is by no Bie. the place to! better than him the resource 
weigh the comparative merits of the!|in choral music or is mor 
a ts noe. It will be suffi-| summoning and prelimina 
vn fn oot nil awake to the néwi them. Mr. Rabaud, in tu 
éady pectin fang and if wé@ aré! chorus often in the opera 
y study in a new direction, It |. .ort-halls of Paris, wi 
will also be most interesting to com- equa Pais a “yd a] tet al 
pare the forthcoming Gallic readines eloquence. He is a “ f 
of Bach and Beethoven with those of his twenty-two programme 
our former conductors. symphonic pieces cit ask 
| instruments, while he woul Biers iN 
The Boston Symphony Chorus Alive Agair gent, ambitious conductor jist HH 
anc Likely to Continue Work — Mr he not eager, if opportunlt IHRE 
‘dertake such choral  plec| 
eee nea s pap Of. 2+ / (fF mighty Requiem or Schr] 
HPRE is good news of the ABoston . : The Boston Symph 
Symphony Chorus that under Mr, omer st Tastae as “doubt 
| Townsend's training and Dr. Muck’'s Wee ‘eer = ary 7" it 
leadership so distinguished itself last win- end could reconst' v5 : * 
iter’. It was good to believe then that its trary notwithstanding, xis 
vogue and quality signalled a new era in instrument for such musi 
Ghoral music in this town and that the or- chorus, like all the other | 
ehestra had at last ea choir worthy to join Symphony Concerts, has 
with it in pieces that exacted the devoted the trustees of the orches 
ita eXpert service of both. Next came herited obligations to cho 
the débacle of last spring, now happily re- fulfil. 
‘paired, and for the time, the Symphony 
‘Chorus seemed to sink below the horizon Here in Boston 
PNow, it has risen again with auspicious Subscribers to the Sy 
isign for the future. The first suite that io Tee if % , W.. “if | Ge . bie 
/ Ravel drew from his ballet of ‘‘Daphnis an:! may he reminded once | sean ¥i: Xs ag f Steer arn il 3 bah it ee rh] k We i Bis by i 
Chloe” has choral parts, sung “off stage,’’ should bring to Sympney tet : LF, 
us from remote and eery distance, by men's 2tternoon and Saturday € 
“and women’s voices—choral parts so es- ets for the actual day, ¢ 
sential to the music that the composer not their tickets for th 
quarreiled bitterjy wich Mr. Diaghiley of the the series. They shoul, 
Russian Ballet when tne manager omittea Uckets numbered J in 
them in his performance in London. Nexi ner. The tickets numb 
week that suite is to be played at the be available later In the 
Symphony Concerts for the first times in certs are substituted fi 
‘Boston and, according to the standards of epidemic of influenza pr 
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ENRI RABA! H), the Parisian com-!/his «ev ' m . 

poser and con@uctor, will be the new ety i epg Poe od permit rue DIAFSS #¢ and in general of musicai creation, 

leader of the ‘Boston Symphony Or-| Tr. ster a year ago, the reviewer for the he is strangely at #ea. One can enu- 
chestra for the sens” of 1018-2010. | a) Wer Fabowd dar she merate half a doze@ distinct strains of 
Ties: Kista ae... oti, slibeaii—aina eae tee Which. the, music 

. - Ee we x : oases a » one vreprier « - Ly wo ere ae : f =he J 
morning by cabl his aeceptance ol | +tle eroups Of Pa viel atten ~ escapabl Massene) . Ay 
their proffer alon with acknowleds- | ers ‘tising like methods’ “and Russia’c, 20, STAM and Chai 
ment from the Wepartment of Fine | pursuing like ends—that are both bane tier, are all there, @n@ in nearly equ 
| 


‘ reat ane hlessine to French music He is proportions. The yu j n +. 
Arts in the Government of the _  be- und | agp ae yh. view 7 ‘ : : eae NOW a 
¢ al Ps Ai ne) x ‘al a. ¥ ‘ » too robust-minded to be of the “‘chapel’ with ‘Thais”-like el y, now sip r 
22h Or pO ¢ istinguishead a post upon a of Debussv: too serious-minded to walk line with the intrigate harmonies of 
French musician. Mr. Rabaud expects to} in the ways of Saint-Saéns; less au- Dukas, now throbbige with the breath- 
be soon on his way to Boston—in time to | stere and cert bral than d’Indyian faith like accom pat which we a. 
begin work early in November. In all ang practice exact; more willing to clate with ‘Pel éas} And ee Pie 
robability he will conduct for the first | on » the long symphonic line and to few passages, it eyer remains the 
Dp Oobability he Wilh conauct oO1 1e first hear ie voices of the German roman- same for more th a few successive 
times before his new audience at he | ies ian is Ravel. Like Schmitt. his seconds. ! 
Symphony Concerts of Nov. 15 and 3, | ests, standards, procedure are his In the problem offatyle, no less than 
when Mr. Monteux, the present leader, | O0W# and. of the accepted goal, quality, rng probleta ea ate eisar real. 
. +14 ‘ ways and means of symphonic music 1n Oo De £ Ss - 
é sturne ne ‘tropolité er Yas = !' non 08 
has returned to the Metropolitan Opera | our time. That is to say, Mr. Rabaud ization of what he wishes to do. There 
House. employs the usual modern orchestra, are moments when @ music seems to 
' without “additional instruments” and sparkle as in the d opera-bouffe of 
Man and Music | with no arbitrary divisions or abortive | Lecoo 3am erie : awe’ even Mh 
‘ric -] ~ to to unions of the different choirs. In his early agner cou ae ée more thun- 
Americans who have frequented ne instrumental coloring, so far. as this derously expressiva/than is the com- 
Opéra, the Opéra-Comique and symphony! second symphony, in E minor, goes, he {| Poser Al the pass@ges, such as that 
concerts in Paris will readily recall Mr, | makes no use of the vaporous harmo- 4 the thee or t Biers rig e y 
, , — “_ as ’ “(1s rts sitions a 2nooses oO e@ agi aramatic. ain 
Rabaud—an unusual and pictorial figure, nies, the chordal juxtapositions, the + ay ; 
ong h . ‘ is m : ay Phe " 4 ” ; 4 t hollow progressions commonly called 7 hais and Loulse n er told their oves 
whether he was conductor or only inten ultra-modern and Parisian. Yet with an more ardently tha does the Princess 
listener, tall, gaunt, bearded, olive-skinned, | open ear, he has heard the pungent or in her air in the f th act. Whether 
grave of glance and quick of gesture, ori- | nenetrating semi-tones of Franck. He the piece is to be @ atic, or pictorial, 


, 2 al . ae ' Accents »e rtt ‘| ry SVM | onic form — or humorous, or e ic or frankly ro- 
tal 1 7 Parisi in impression pts the ortnodox Symph Sa 
ental ather than ian n mpr the four movements in the accustomed mantie, the compos¢ never seems able 


to the eye. None the less, he was born In order, each written with a terseness to decide. Now hegeeks florid expres- 
Paris in :S878, the son of a professor at the and economy of matter and means that sion, new the lit iness of rea istic 
Conservatory. In that school he was edu-| ‘< ouriousiv Bramsian and not at all comment in voice #md orchestra, and 


' | f a «J ' suris again an accompaniment of symphonic 
cated as a musician and in the nineties oie fashion of this luxuriant tonal breadth and propa It is in this 


began the practice of his calling in Paris. | in ‘ ane Mi 2a be latter style that he happy 
On the other hand, Mr. ibaud especially in the réally brilliant Dae. 


As conductor he: served with incre ising | seems to treat his first Movement as @ 

: ial . . - . le! . ha sare e b n 

skill and reputation at the Opéra, at the kind of prologue; while through the cage dee. ae oes Of the 

Opéra-Comique and in occasional orchestral ead 4 Png Pe nips 4 ve Lm pal ange ate 

concerts. As composer, he wrote symph0e; oq and transformed that in the finale The Conductor j 

nies, tone-poems, operas and a single OPMae | largely and fervently dominates the As conductor, Mr Habaud like many of 

‘io, “ ” 3ec ! ‘Oo SYMe | music. Side by side with it and ulti- 3 * sual: , 

torio, “Job.” The second of his two sym-| mec “oh a within It returns a | his predecessors, -wiiigeme to the Sym- 

phonies has been heard relatively often in stern and sombre motive of the pro- phony Orchestra, ff )m the opera house 
rather than the con@ert-hall. Deservedly 


Armerica—at the hands of the Boston Or- | logue, Thus Mr. Rabaud gives his 

chestral Club under Mr. Longy, of the Now | sytnpnony cae eA ay, SON oe tt: his Parisian reputatiof§ as orchestral lead- 

Yory Symphony Orchestra under Mr, Dam- | hatin ticoeeien te ran ethase eat “nana * er is high, if not Sfgmal; while here in 

- ’ be P "7 . er | - > 4 lé 4 oS .> Ps ef : ‘ . . 

rosch, of the Philadelphia Orchestra under) haunting theme through tho varying Boston he will havegi@eces, freedom and 

'Mr. Stokowski, and at the Worcester Fes- | course of a symphony; and accepts in opportunity such ag Wie has never enjoyed 

'tival last autumn. His symphonic poem, his own fashion the Lisztian gospel of before and such as 6 sure to stimulate 
him. He is practised\imaster of orchestral 
routine; he is diligent An rehearsal; he wins 


tT; ” if . ‘community of music idea and the 
“T.q4 Procession Nocturne, has been less | oo ose fe iMaenlin® sthanry > aarea 
frequently played in the United States, but Franckian “cyclic’ theory of ascendant 

the respect and the od will of his men 
as he does, indeed, all who come into 


theme in fuller and fuller voice. Aca- 

‘Mr. Longy ventured it several years 159° demic prescriptions of hone hag fem = 

in Boston, and it is announced for perform- return within the symp LoTC | form 1e 
ance next month at the Symphony Concerts. ert a ihe sep so Pigg Ah Al a a contact with him, By the warrant 
Of his three operas, only one, ‘‘Marout, Finder his musical design and expres- of his eclectic musi® his programmes 
Savetier de Caire,” produced at the Met- sive ends: but unlike many a Pari- through twenty pairs jof concerts with the 
ropolitan last December, is known by act-| sian, he does not eschew the full- Symphony Orchestra,/‘@hould be catholic 
enough to please thé Bhost exacting. Clear- 
ly, in all that perte nie to music, he is 
open-minded. As plaimly, by the token of 


' , ae | throated Wagnerian harmonies or the 

ual representation in America. The other large Wagnerian climax. Clearly an 
his symphonic pleces @nd his opera of 
‘“Marouf,” he lacks , ither sense of 


two, ‘La Fille de Roland” and “Par i®@| eclectic symphony. 
Glaive’’—heroic pieces drawn from the ‘“Marouf,” in the performance at the 
like-named plays of de Bornier and Riche-| yetropolitan Opera House, with Mr. Mon- 


possibly, Brussels. In contrast, ‘“‘Marouf’’| able cast, made like impression of an 

recounts with no littie humor and fantasy | eclectic mind and spirit in the composer. 

a fable from The Arablan Nights. Again the reviewer for The Transcript 
--—— wrote: 

The Composer If from time to time the hearer finds 


ithe imself in doubt whether to take the 
An ogampoetes So 0-6 PP cong: eo as burlesque, or romantic com- 


academic nor ultra-tnodern. Rather, as pee or romantic tragedy, the fault lies 
his music for both the theatre and the with the music, which, when it remains 


w- le extended pas- 
concert-hall suggests, he is eclectic, follow one thing for ay sing 

apital. In the nar- : 
ing no formula, but! seeking euch Forms sage. ie sunical matters of modulation, | Orchestras epply te saa whom they serve 


‘and procedures as best sult the substance, Ravaud seems impeccable. But in the willingly, “he will & ‘+ what he wants 
‘mood and progress of his music, When ms of taste, of styleand manner, and Set 1h 


qualities in a condu@tor. Above all, by 
many a sign on the 1p ges of his music, 
Mr. Rabaud has a i6 Gallic lucidity of 
mind He sets down /immistakably what 
he would say in tony } and indicates as 
precisely the manner | 1 which it should be 
said. A like sense @f @esign, procedure, 
result, presumably  Aiiett guishes him as 
conductor. In the! f#imiiiiar phrase that 


| 
| 
ave ; ard Rog Paris and, sie as (conduc r rj 9 service- | Be 
pin—have been heard only in teux as conductor and with a erv ice = nor sense of lor—both essential 
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“LA PERI, POEME DANSE 


r de fate. (The morning of a festal day 


1918--19. 


ms de la nuit. (The odorous night) 
un jou 


Allegro non troppo 
II. Les parfu 
III. Le matin d’ 


II. Allegretto 
III Allegro non troppo 


Danced Poem’’) 


“IBERIA:” “‘lmages’ for Orchestra, No. 2 
sides) 


I. Par le rues et par les chemins, (in the streets and way- 


SYMPHONY in D minor 
OVERTURE to Byron’s ““Manfred,” op. 115 


I. Lento 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
HIRST PROGRAMME 


HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, AT 8 P.M. 
PIERRE MONTEUX Conducts these Concerts 
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| . more f noble >ut-— 
nes, m y; music that 
estioning finds 

arth, and at the 


ghty alleluia of the 
celestial hosts. The loving attSetion 


ail . Ja \ paid the wealth of detail did not check 

Her hh et 26)? i owe py i = composer's thought, 

: Tera (ie ; Cia not stay the imperious rush in th 
Conspicuously — Beautiful two ‘aitegros. “inner votcos were that 
Na pM: put were not unduly prominent: they. 
and Brilliant tInder were not brought out by the conductor 
with.the exulting air of a discoverer. 


Baton of Monteux | And in the symphony one noted at oneg 


a marked improvement in the Strings. 
They sang melodic passages with musi- 


WARM TRIBUTE PAID ,cal sensuousness. Pizzicati measures 


| for once had body and Significance, So, 


too, the brass choir had more e aracter 
TO NEW CONDUCTOR. fl force 
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than in foriner years. Its full force was 
{ impresssive, never blatant. Here, as in 
the other choirs, there was delightful 
précision., 
By PHILIP HALE Some time ago Mr. Monteux gaid he | 


saw 
The first concert of the 38th season neil Manigtadan aa ae re music of Ger-. 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra took , . MAb S tiaydn, Mozart, Beet- 
- , . ; 7. _; Hoven, Schubert, Schumann Brahms, | 
| place yesterday afternoon in Symphony should not be perfo : mi 
Fiall, Pierre Monteux conducted. The 4) ry pei 4 rmed in these troub- 
ae jr te Aas ‘a : ‘ ous times. He chose for his first con- 
'program was as_ follows: Franck, || cert Schumann’s t : 
|Symphony in D minor; Schumann, Over- -aved : verture to Byron’s 
‘ture to ‘“‘Manfred’’; Dukas, ‘“‘La Peri?’ ‘rasedy, an overture that has long been 
a cae he ‘eaniody: ye Bde regarded as a Classic, like unto a book 
| “Theria.”? F mes v9 without which no gentleman’s library | 
| The answer to the many erroneous,~- iS complete.’”” The thunderbolts may 
some of them malicious, statements ‘£2!! on us'for blasphemy, but the over- 
published abroad concerning the pres- + ‘Ure now seems to us singularly un-By- 
ent condition of the Boston Symphony’ Tenic in thought and expression, ite | 
Orchestra was the concert of yesterday; Save for the final measures, devoid 0 | 
a concert that yas conspicuously beau-- "Ue poetic feeling. We find in it neither | 
tiful and brilliant; a concert long te he the gloomy Manfred nor the Witch of | 
; ‘ = , 
remembered gratefully, one that aroused ‘'¢ Alps, nor the form and voice of BF 
the large audience to enthusiastic ap- ' loved Astarte. | 
proval, “La Peri’ of Dukas was plate 
, » first ti > s a balle 
While Mr. } : | for the first time. Composed as 
- Monteux had ample time, as for Miss Trouhanowa, it was reproached 
: would seem to some, for preparation, | by some in Paris for peing Oe ae 
lis task was not an easy one. He had}. onic,” fit for the concert hall rather 
never conducted the orchestra in former n the stage. However this may be, 
vears; he was musically unacquainted |‘ '¢ music is for the most part engross- 
with the older members; no matter how |ing and not only by reason of exciting 
skilful the new players mav be, the; rhythms and gorgeous instrumentation. 
orchestra could not reasonably be ex-| There are charming harmoni¢ inven- 
pected to be at oncs a 8 sect ld and,tions; haunting modulations; delicate 
plastic body.’ The tribute paid Mr. Mon-/} Nuances—and Mr. Monteux is a master 
teux yesterday by audience and orches-; of nuances—melodic lines that are more 
she Nerd ordi recompensed him for his} noteworthy in measures for ate phe 
ndetatigable labor. There was sponta-| Ness,” or descriptive measures, an in 
heous and public dicknowiedament of, those evidently designed for the solo 
his technical mastery as a conductor; of | dancer. vA 
his sensitivenesg and poetic insight as an | A brilliant performance of “Iberia 
interpreter; of the modest and ingratiat-| brought the end of a concert that held 
ing personality of the man himself. | the attention of the hearers throughout, 
Mr. Monteux has an exquisite sense of} The concert will be repeated tonight. 
tonal values, of tonal balance and pro-| The program of the concerts next week, 
portion. He is an invoker of euphony.| Friday and Saturday, is as follows: 
He has the respect for clarity and logical; Orchestra! pieces, Beethoven’s Sym- 
development that characterizes his na-| phony No. 7; Loeffler’s ‘La Bonne 
tion in literature and art. Mr. Gericke| Chanson”; Ravel, ““Daphnis and Chloe,” 
had these qualities, the exercise of| Suite No. 1, with chorus (first time 
Which gave the Boston Symphony or-| here). Mme. Florence Easton of the 
chestra international reputation; but! Metropolitan Opera Company will sing 
Mr. Monteux has, in addition, warmth,| ‘‘Dove Sono’ from ‘The Marriage of 
imagination, emotional expressiveness/| Figaro’? and Lia’s air from Debussy’s 


qualities that were foreign to Mr.' ‘Prodigal Son.” 
Gericke’s nature. 
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Ph ka Me a Re AS al 2k l . : | gives the symphony the regular four- 
‘ie axes tiny | ey : | movement shape, although the care- 
| ay NCO - ermdi less auditor may perceive but three. 
A Ay. | ' | This second movement M. Monteux 
SS Mapa fet read better than we have yet heard 
it in Boston. 

Pro PAT) t The finale is a noble climax, re- 
? minding of the power of the last 
| movement of Brahms’ C-minor sym- 
phony, and in fact there is more than 
[T Ol) a passing resemblance in the style of 
L Franck and Brahms. It is more in 
major than in minor, and the great 
Sones 1 OTe 5° P 29. r; 7% chorale theme which forms its climax 
, : N / was even forth as if Franck pictured 
By LOUIS C. ELSON, triumph after struggle, and as if M. 
PROGRAM Monteux were portraying our present 
D minor, Symphony Cesar Franck victories. If Gounod’s “Gallia” pic- 
Manfred Overture......- sees Schumann ftyred defeated France (in 1871) sure- 
‘Nhe Peri’’... secccoccceses -DUKAS Jy this work iS a French exultation; 
‘‘Uberia’’ ..-Debussy and it takes on a new meaning in 

“S ga fil wind that blows nobody these present times. 

3 : The audience was exuberantly ap- 
good, Our east wind may have plausive. M. Monteux was welcomed 
blown in a little extra influenza, but with enormous enthusiasm, which re- 

that caused the postponement of all prey unite a tah pe vay edn ah 
! and aiter e finaie of the sympnony. 
toncerts and gave M. Monteux, tae new He modestly tried to share the honors 
eponductor, a chance to become well ac- with the orchestra, but the audience 
guainted with his orchesira, which in led him planly to understand that the 
itself was about one-quarter new, and ovation was intended for him per+ 

, tha is sonally. Mr. Schroeder also received 
four weeks of steady rehearsals IM- | 1.orsonal welcome as he came back 
stead of two mads the opening concert 


| to the violoncello desk. It was in- 
sumething really remarkable, We can- spiring to find the audience about as 


got recall a first concert which pre~ ,, "as usual, in spite of war time’, 
sented such excellent ensemble, such ana the orchestra still the most 
slasticity, such refinements of shading prominent one of America. 

ts the concerts of Friday afternoon and dahumann Oveht to have: mate a 


Baturday ae: ch hewin th » ainins good contrast to Franck. The brood- 
And it was we o begin e seas¢ : 
Danek’: D minor symphony, ing character of Byrons hero ap 
which- shows that there are great Sym- pealed deeply to the German com- 
phonies besides those ‘‘made in Ger~ poser, yet one may doubt whether he 
many.” Nevertheless, art (and e€S- “fylly comprehended the English trag- 
pecially the musical art) unites all egy. Had he done so he never would 
sountries, and the trained auditor caM jave ended his cantata with a Ca th- 
»bserve that the three-noted figuré ojic requiem (a good example of dou- 
from which most of the first mOv- bie cannon, which fits to Manfred 
ment is derived (D, C-sharp and F) W8S about as well as it would to Bob In- 
also used by Beethoven, Liszt and most gersoll. | 
“powerfully by Wagner as his “Fate” or The overture calls for magnificent 
‘Destiny’ motive. Wecancompliment contrasts all through. Of all com- 
M. Monteux on the skill with which he posers Schumann was the most strik- 
“flisplayed the many evolutions of this ingly dual nature. We do not mean 
| igure. He did not always thunder it gq “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde type, 
put, but made it clear without exag- but he could be powerfully mascu- 
geration. line and most tenderly feminine with 
The canonic work, in which Franck equal effect. He called these hi 
excelled, was finely balanced, and) sides of his nature Florestan nae 
the more extended figure (12 notes), Eusebius,” and they are nobly ad 
which is afterwards interwoven with) hibited in this work in the virile he i 
“the shorter one, was finely shaded.| ance of Manfred and the swee 
| There was some excellent work both, yearning of Astarte, oe 
‘on the English horn and the French Here M. Monteux was not as pril- 
horns in the second movement. This) liant as he had been in the oi, Cophagine tg 
pecond movement, although labelled) Spasmodic vehemence took the p “> 
as a glow movement, contained ai of loftiness and breadth. The grea 
echerzo effect . within itself, which passages for trumpets were not very 


impressive and Astarte was not suf-' “¥ Bis 
ficiently in the foreground. It is not! 
given to many Frenchmen to com- 


Monteux 


prehénd Schumann. D’Indy belittles 
and Beethoven on his second. | 
How many French, Russians and | 
Norwegians seek their musical inspir- IS ()P N] 1) 
garlic. Spite of a liberal garnish- f 
ing the Spanish dance rhythms, Pac i Pee te ee cy eae tS ae Ld 
some parts of this “Iberia” 
We do not Know whether “Three 
Blind Mice” is Spanish in origin, and | h E; : | d ; 
we were mystified to hear this old an ver n er 
tune made prominent in the work. ‘ 
American as exotic. But M. Mont2ux 
reac the work excellently and brougnt 
out its shifting rhythms and its 
dently knows what he wants and gen- For the first time in the history of the 
erally succeeds in getting it. Boston Symphony Orchestra a French 
conductor, Mr. Pierre Monteux, stood 
handicap of having excelled himself! g h 
once, in “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” ymphony Hall. 
and all his other works suffer by com-|! The reception given conductor and 
Peri” is but a high order of musical! the make-up, as well as the evident en- 
ConTootoner yi ighly-flavored tonal thusiasm of the audience, augur very 
candy. It is quite a tinkle-feast, with! 
percussion, as witness its three ket- : : ATi 
tle-drums, bass-drum and snare-drum. subscribers, haan the great majority of 
It has some seductive dance rhythms, | CaSe€s, occupied the same seats, The 
audience was a large one, animated by 


him and Debussy sonoke s.:ghtingly of 
his compositions. Nevertheless, one 
should thank M, Monteux for plac- 
ing Schumann on his first program | | 
ation in Spain (Iberia)! And how few 
of them catch the true flavor of the 

} 

might as 
well be labelled “Siberia” or “Liberia” F mM B d B 
for all that. they represent, a OUS an etter 
The final movement became a Spanish; 
Fourth of July aud was fully as 
strong contrasts with excellent pow- BY OLIN DOWNES 
er. His beat is decisive, and he evi- 
There was also.a new work by Du- 
kas upon the program, making this Te ies 
first program preponderantly French] at its head when the season of 1918- 
in character. Dukas labors under thej; 1919 opened yesterday afternoon in 
parison. : 
in GtGe Oe Ith Webi Mabie phere: wp 4 band, the quality of the performances, 

its tambourine, triangle, xylophone, happily for the future of Boston's fa- 
celesta, ete., and it deals heavily in mous musical organization. The ‘same 
as for example a swingy waltz, which 
becomes prominent once or twice, It ; 

the sentiment, “Stand by the orchestra.” 


: 
deals heavily in chromatics, has a 
good climax and exhibits all the mod- 
ern skill in orchestration, in which ; 
the French are becoming so adept. CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 
There was some commendable flute- There have been many important 
playing in the work, but it was all|changes of personnel in the orchestra 
excellently executed. Since last season. There will be later 
Summing up, one can say that the |} occasions to particularize as to the ef- 
I’ranck symphony was the nub of the} fect of these changes. The band has | 
concert, and the especially excellent undoubtedly gained by many of the! 
readings of the second movement | substitutions. This is particularly evi- | 
here and of the finale of “Iberia” were | dent in the string division, led by the | 
points which show M. Monteux to pos- | new concertmaster, Mr. Fradkin, not 
sess poetry and originality; his ex-|oOnly the rarely talented violinist he 
cellence of routine was evident all | Showed himself to be when he visited 
threugh the performance. Boston, under Mr. Monteux, with the 
orchestra of the Russian ballet, but 2 
<==" evidently a leader of musical stabili 
'and authority, 
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. the improvements in the quality 
of the orchestra are not only in the 
string division. They show every where. 
The tone is warmer, more beautiful, 
‘more transparent; the intonation is 
‘purer; there is greater technical finish 
and eloquence of detail. The main re- 
sponsibility for this is not the changes 
in personnel, valuable, on the whole, as 
they undoubtedly have been. The re- 
sponsibility is Mr. Monteux’s. 

Mr. Monteux is a very simple man, 
rather under medium height, erect, un- 
commonly clear-eyed, unostentatious, 
self-possessed in the presence of an au- 
dience, and quietly master of his men. 
Tie had not conducted two minutes be- 


fore it was apparent that he had made. 
ot the Boston Symphony Orchestra &. 


finer instrument than it has been for 
many seasons He is a supremely ar: 
tistic interpreter, a man profoundly in 
earnest, and thoroughly equipped for 
his task. 

There may be a number of conductors 
equally gifted in France. If this is so, 
it is time that the Aemrican musical 


public should awaken to the fact, and | 


realize that conductors are not exclu- | meeting life at first hand, putting down 


‘his impressions with the recklessness of 
| genius and the technical certainty of his 


sively manfactured in Germany. 


Interpretation of Symphony 


The fact, we believe, was yesterday 
_gelf-evident that Mr. Monteux’s interpre- 
tation of Franck’s symphony surpassed 


‘in eloquence, in mastery of line and) 


; 


mood, in sympathy with the genius of 
the composer, that of his predecessor. 
It had wamer feeling, more sensitive 
color, more dramatic emotion. It was 
more vital as it was more, elastic in its 
‘rhythmical current. A gkeat flood of 
music ebbed and flowed, dank to whis- 
pers of the most intimate’ self-commu- 
nion, or mounted to the very heavens 
in its supplications and its ecstasies. 
There was heard the voice of the man 
alone with his maker, the terrors and 


exaltations of him who in his secret. 
hour cries out, ‘‘Lord, I believe. Help. 
thou mine unbelief.’’ Each solo instru-. 
ment, every atom of the yorchestra, in| 
tender dialogue or prophetic acclama~ | 


tion, was possessed of the emotion of 
music, now compassionate, now beseech- 
ing, now lofty contemplative, or aflame 
with the vision of the day to come. In 
| this #sensitiveness of mood and plastici- 
| ty of phrase lies much of the secret of 
Franck’s genius, whose genius was feit 
and profoundly impressed on the audi- 
ence by the conductor. 
This symphony, which hymns the com- 
passion of God and the ultimate tri- 
4umph of the meek and the humble, was 
| eomposed by a man of Liege, the city 


| which gave its life that freedom might 


live. 
“fhe other works on the programme 
“were Schumann’s “Manfred” overture, 


Dukas, ballet music, ‘‘Le Peri: Poeme 
Danse,” composed in 1910: for Mad- 
amoiselle Trouhanowa, and performed 
yesterday for the first time in Boston; 
and Debussy’s ‘‘Iberia.”” The perform- 
ance of Schumann’s work, a remarkable 
testimony of Mr. Monteux’s catholicity 
of taste, was perhaps the most sympa- 
thetic that we have heard of this work, 
genuinely Schumannish, and as roman- 
tic as might be. As for the music itself, 
it seemed yesterday of another period, 
and a combination of good Schumann 
and waterly Mendelssohn, beautifully as 
it was played. The music of Dukas, 
while not perhaps of great intrinsic 
worth, is aS gorgeous as a peacock’s 
wing. For its full effect it would require 
scenery and pantomime, but it sounds 
superbly, and the modern French mu- 
sical idiom is employed with consum- 


' mate skill. It also served as a superb 
| display of the virtuosity of the orches- 
tra. 


Debussy’s “Iberia” 


In ‘“Iberia’—surely one of his very 
greatest scores—Debussy is found astray 
on the highways and byways of Spain, 


past mastery of his medium. 

Snatches of song are heard, scraps of 
melody, coming from here and there, 
mingling and colliding with each other 
with the most enchanting effects. <A 
hundred rhythms, and vibrations the 
most various, are afoot in the orches- 
tra. There is an indescribable sense of 
the inarticulate gladness of nature, ot 
the poignant beauty of the night; the 
soughing of the winds and the murmur 
of a love song; and finally, the noise 
and blare of a fete day. The orches- 
tra indulges in Rabelaisian laughter. 
It echoes the shouts of the people, jest 
‘and jibe, songs, marches, the thrum- 
ming of guitars—overwhelming life, in 
which the spirit of an artist immerses 
itself to give out fresh beauty and jvy 
to the world. 

Mr. Monteux was the expert and pre- 
cise director of all this wonder. The 
humor of the finale was particularly 
his. Whether a vaguer outline, a less 
definite contour, might have obtained 
in the movement cailed “Sounds and 
perfumes of the night,’’ is a question 
for each hearer to ask himself, Some 
might say that in this movement a blur 
of color, a mood, less distinct and de- 
finable than that portrayed would 
have been more native to the composer. 
The question is one of temperament, 
opinion, and many practical considera- 
tions ‘which confront a conductor. For 
both conductor and orchestra the con- 
cert was a triumph. Mr. Monteux’s 
stay in Boston promises to be brief, but 
he will remember his welcome and his 
audience will gratefully remember him. 


| + Now, however, that the emancipa-> 
ee ta Men ent OR ay Mata tion from Teutonic methods and 
SYMPHONY SEASON § ideals has taken place, the orchestra 
— i) 2é stands at the threshold of a new 
Specially for The Christian Science M kttor | epoch in ite career. In place of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, terre Chill of efficiency will come the 
Monteux conducting, first concért of Warmth of color; succeeding the met- 
nadie ha ay season, Symphony Hall, af-| iculous reading of a score will be a 
gy at ote tin ty gh abeteb honey gratifying elasticity. In short the 
YE: ae) nor; | 
Schumann, Overture to Byron’s “Man- : days of ‘ne Boston Symphony Orches- 
fred,” Op. 115; Dukas, ‘Le Péri, Poéme tra as a wonderful machine are over; 
Dansé,” (first time in Boston); Debussy, | Instead it will be an organization 
Ibéria,” “Images” for Orchestra, No._ 2. | made up of men subject to like pas- 
BOSTON, Mass.—An oinundipatedion as those in its audiences are, 
on epi “abate M | All of which is by way of saying that 
. : up to play “The Star- an era of humanity has dawned for it. 
Spangled Banner” at the first concert! This was apparent in the playing 
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of the thirty-eighth Boston Symphony Of the satisfactory program which Mr, 
* /Monteux had put together. Not within 


Above them hung a huge: } . 
American flag: long memory has the César Franek 


season, 


elsewhere in the hall symphony had such a_ performance 
were a service flag and the “Hundred |as it had yesterday afternoon. It is 
Per Cent” Liberty Loan flag. And a work to which superlatives naturally 
the emancipation was evident in the|apply. In its high nobility it tran- 


‘playing of the air. Uniform bowing, scends most of the other music of this 
feeling phrasing, vigorous attack,— | noble composer because cast in a more 
these and the spirited playing made _ heroic mold. The exaltation of Franck’s| 
of the anthem something other than) music is perhaps its outstanding char- 
“5 ye ceremony, grudgingly per- ; acteristic; it shines through the son- 
‘formed. 


) ata for piano and violin and the won- 
Since its foundatiog this organiza-| derful piano quintet, it touches the 


tion has been under German domina-. second movement of the symphony, 
tion. Now that domination has been like glints of golden sunlight on moun-' 
‘broken and the freedom is already tain tops, it lights up certain high mo- 
‘apparent in the different spirit of the; ments in the first movement with an 
orchestra. 
American concert master, various new. 
faces in the ranks and a slight re- of the current of French composition 
arrangement of the players are out-. away from the fascinating but treach- 
‘ward signs of change. All the technical | €Tous influence of Wagner and his 


A French conductor, an. unworldly radiance. To César Franck’s 
‘influence has been ascribed the flow 


enemy aliens are gone. music dramas toward the classical 
The real change, however, is not to. lines of symphony and opera. In the 


be geen with the eye, and it is hardly. fen of stagnant water which German 
to be heard with the ear. It is an in- scholarship and uninspired writing 


definable air of freedom that pervades, have got us into we have need of César 


a conscious loss of hampering tradi-| Franck at this hour. May it not be 


; 


tions. ‘The efficiency of this body of that as his example and kindly en- 


players has been a matter of envious | couragement exerted such powerfui 
‘emulation among orchestras. 
precision of its playing has been a. bis day, so his music shall exercise its 
@ause for remark. Its slavish atten-) benign suasion on us who are in pro- 
tion to detail has afforded a topic for. cess of forming new musical stand- 
‘many a complimentary criticism. In ards? . 

‘short, as a heretical spirit has some- 
times given voice, the content of the, ‘Le Péri,” made an excellent impres- 
music has often been lost sight of in sion. It was presented with authority 
the meticulousness of its production. | by Mr. Monteux, as would be expected 
The manner has received more atten-| from a conductor of ballet. From the 
tion than the matter. 


’ 
| 


The| @ppeal on the French composers of 


The novelty of the program, Dukas’ 


; 


| program notes telling the story of the 
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More adapted to symphonic than 
chor 208 ‘aphic purposes. Decidedly in 
‘what we have come to consider as the 
modern French idiom, it gave oppor- 
tunity for a display of orchestral col- 
~oring which would have been impossi- 
ble with the old orchestra. 

Mr. Monteux was warmly applauded 
‘and made an excellent impression on 
his audience. He conducted without a 
score, ably and capably. 
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Maintained, 
Refreshed, 
Rekindled 


Tnaws. —— O24. 26-9988. 
The Symphony Concerts Begin with 
-.*a New Orchestra Worthy of 
the Old, an Engrossing 

Conductor, a Novel 

and Notable 
Piece 


INCE the very first concert of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Oct. 
22, 1881, mone, probably, has, 
marked so many new beginnings|who ha 


, ay 25, 1918, | com : 
as that of yesterday, Oct. 25, 1 mediately recognized and received a hearty) 


at the outset of the thirty-eighth season. 
“To the single proprietorship of Mr. Hig- 
“ginson had succeeded the more representa- 
tive and democratic control of a board 
Of nine trustees. Saved by them from the 


perils threatening its existence last spring, | 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra Incorpor- 
ated (as the programme-book labels 
it) now sat upon the stage, with one- 
‘Quarter and more of the players new to 
its’ ranks. For the first time, since the 
‘passing visit of Mr. da’ Indy, twelve years 
‘ago, & Parisian, Mr. Monteux, led the band, 
‘new, likewise, to Bostonian ears as con- 
‘ductor in symphonic music. Even the 
‘programme, divided between three French 
‘pieces and a single German classic, was 
conditioned by the obligations and the 
Pp ej) dices of wartime. 
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to the reasonable wishes of its public 
From the ceiling nearly in line with the 
edge of the platform hung, for example, 

large United States flag; om the rear rails 
of the balconies were a service flag and the 
pennant of a full subscription to the re 
cent war-loan. For the first time within 


the memory of the oldest frequenter of the 
concerts, the lights in the auditorium were 


lowered during performance, while thosej 
'above the stage threw orchestra and con- 
ductor into high relief—a salutary and§ 
‘grateful change, contributing not a little to 


the enjoyment of the music. At every 


'turn, 30me minor departure from old rou- 
{ine caught the eye. The harps, for ex-f 


ample, had receded from the front of the 
stage to the rear of the first violins; far 
miliar faces in the orchestra sat in unfa- 
miliar places; even the plush upon the rails 
of the balconies, the carpets upon the aisles 
were new. For the first time, finally, 
throughout a Symphony Concert, a con- 
ductor led without a score before him, T0S- 


‘canini-wise. Unchanged only were the pro- 


gramme-book, familiar repository of learn- 
ing made entertainment, and the audience, 
Doubtless a few chairs were empty, but 
the listeners at cursory glance seemed to 
fill the hall. In aspect, they might have 
been any audience, for ten years past, of a 
Friday afternoon. 


-- oe 


Details of the Day 

No incident diversified the preliminaries 
of the concert until, lingering long after the 
rest of the orchestra, old Mr. Schroeder, 
s been recalled to the violoncellos, 
e conspicuously to his place, was im- 


round of applause. Much less conspicu- 


| ously and by no means so warmly clapped, 


followed the conductor himself, Mr. Mon- 
| teux. Almost before the audience had rec- 
‘ognized him, he set 'to “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” in a version for full orchestra, 
prepared by Mr. Converse, here and there 
retouched ‘by the conductor, and heard for 
the first time hereabouts. The composer 
has set down the hymn as played in the 
Army and the Navy, then harmonized it 
richly and distributed the instrumental 
voices sonorously, treating it less as be 
tune that might be sung by an audience 
than as an anthem to be eloquently intoned 
by the orchestra. Even his counterpoint 
moves in stately progress. The result was 
a nobler voice ‘than usual for music that 
as such bears repetition none too well—4 
dignity and largeness accented by Mr. Mon- 
teux’s pace, phrasing, emphasis. ee. 
as Mr. Messager will again demonstra’? 
next Wednesday, these French conductors 


'end crowned the day. 
_had dispelied doubts and fears. The new 
_ orchestra was no less the Boston Symphony 


"So far as applause may go, the audi- 
ence made ample amends to -Mr. Mon- 
feux at each pause in Franck’s symphony, 


the first item of the programme, and at. 


the end. By that time, it bad discovered 
thet the reorganied orchestra was in every 
‘Irespect the peer of the old; that in some 


Jiparticulars it excelled it; that the con- 
\'ductor himself had ear, intelligence, imag-~ 
» 4nation, sensibility and force; that he 


and his men were perfectly responsive 
to each other. To them, indeed, Mr. Mon- 
teux would transfer tthe plaudits. He 
called them to their feet as soon as the 
clapping began; he turned to them before 
he turned to the audience. Not until, at 
the third acknowledgment, when the or- 
chestra, with happy tact, obstinately kept 
its seat, would he take the applause for 
himself—a conductor as modest and gen- 


erous as he is able and eloquent. So 


onward through the rest of the concert, 
though it was beyond expectation that s0 
beclouded a piece as Schumann’s overture 


to ‘‘Manfred’’ would excite the plaudits 
that answered Franck’s luminous sym- 
phony; while not all ears hear too gladly 
such ultra-modern Parisian pleces aS 
Dukas’s ‘‘danced poem’’ of ‘“‘The Peri,’’ or 
Debussy’s more familiar ‘‘Iberia.’’ So the 
A single concert 


Orchestra of old—unmatched in America, 
unexcelled in Europe. If no genius led it— 
such are few and far between—a con- 
ductor of signal ability and persuasive per- 
sonaji:y held it in the hollow of his hand. 
In programme, performance, personnel not 
a standard had abated. The Symphony 
Orchestra, the Symphony Concerts go on. 
A thrilled public heard and knew. 


a ee 


The New Orchestra , 


| Four-fold has been the good fortune of 
| the band; first in the tireless pains and the 
relentless cxaction with which Mr. Monteux 
/ and Mr. Fradkin, the concert-master, have 
tested and chosen many of the new re- 
cruits; second, in the month, instead of a 
fortnight, that the postponement of the 
‘concerts yielded for daily rehearsals; third, 
lin the diligence, ambition and good will of 


‘the men themselves; fourth, above and be-' 


yond the rest, in the work of Mr. Monteux 
‘in the fusing of the orchestra into a sensi- 
(tive and responsive body, in the schooling 
of it to plasticity, euphony and the whale | 
gamut of symphonic eloquence. What Mr. 
Gericke or Dr. Muck, at his coming 
concerts, spreads over a season, Mr. Mon- 
teux, without haste, without waste, has 
largely accomplished in a month. Few 
conductors have done the Symphony Or- 
chestra such signal service. Two weeas 
hence; Mr. Rabaud may well marvel at 
tie instrument that awaits his hand. He 
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rr of the orchestra is. 


imply that itvis beyond betterment. 

turer first flute than Mr. de Mailly would. 
serve it well. The English horn, under 
the exactions of Dukas and Debussy, left 
something to he desired; the present tuba- 


player is by no means the equal of his 


predecessor; Mr. Schroeder in his sixties 


hardly replaces Mr. Warnke in his prime. 
The three horns to be added to the orches- 
tra should be of the finest obtainable qual- 
ity. On the other hand, there is no doubt- 
ing that the reorganization of the string 
choir and its reaction to the abilities of 
Mr. Fradkin as concert-master have bet- 
terec. it. In particular, the second violins 
nw escape the dryness, the suggestion of 
mechanism that were beginning to beset 
them in Dr. Muck’s final year. They and 
the whole body of strings now play 
with an exceeding sensibility and plas- 
ticity, losing nothing in essential precision 
yet sloughing away a tendency to a hard 
accuracy. Their tone gains in sensuous 


beauty, delicate euphonies, soft and glam-| — 
orous shimmer. Yet, as in the climaxes). 


of Franck’s symphony, it lacked not a 
radiant power. 

The oboes with Mr. Longy, the clarinets 
with Mr. Sand; the horns with Mr. Wend- 
ler keep familiar quality; while Mr. Mon- 
teux has mellowed the brass choir and tem- 
pered certain inclinations among the in- 
struments of percussion to an excess of), 
metallic zeal. As of old, the orchestra is/' 
master of adroit euphonies, as it proved | 
time and again with. Franck’s music and |, 
the second division of Debussy’s “‘Iberia’’; | 
throughout the afternoon, it phrased like) 
such a singing woman as was Mme. Sem- | 
brich in her golden prime, while its gradu-), 
ations of long ascents and descents were) 
as flawless. Its rythm in ‘Iberia’ whipped 
the ear; in ‘‘The Peri,’’ it often overlaid 
the body of Dukas’s music with a very* 
jewelry of harmonies and timbres. To. 
listen to it from the first darkling meas-_ 
ures of Franck’s symphony to the final’ 
flash of Debussy’s ‘‘Image’’ was to renew | 
old, to discover new delights. pits 


The Conductor agi 


Unless it was in Mr. Monteux’s own. 
concerts, a few years ago in Paris, never 
before has he had so free a hand as that 
which the undeviating tradition of the 
Symphony Orchestra gives the conductor, 
Never before in America, and probably in 
Europe as well, has he had so responsive 
and rounded an instrument eager to do. 
his interpretative will. In a sense he had) 
attuned and polished that instrument. 


Though he is to play upon it—the more the 
regret!—through only four concerts in Bos-_ 
ton and a bare eight elsewhere, he must 
have felt that, for the time, it was his 
very own, since he had made it.. No won= 


der that he excelled the rhythmic fire, the 
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# cereal cs and detailing, the pervad-jof tones. Mr. Monteux understood, real- 
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© lyric and roman-|scintillant modulations; or else he splinters 


© 


eaming fragments—a star-dust 


te ‘feeling in his “Faust” of |ized, transmitted. If penetrating percep- 
1 Detar at piteg Mstronalitad: the fresh-|tion and imparting ‘skill could clarify that 


to muddy, striving overture to “Manfred,” he 
! of fancy, the glow of color, the , 
toes A f tone that he shed over| would have illuminated it. 


x, is st spring in To this insight, Mr. Monteux adds the 
ga ayy Aegean ene wa doubt/ musical intuition and experience that 
the whole occasion of yesterday stimu-| mould the phrase, shape the period, grad- 
ated him, simple, self-subordinating, al-| uate the climax as with the composer's 


/ ’ 


‘together modest as he was before both); voice and ear. To all three he lends the 


‘orchestra and audience. He had himSelf,| imagination that discovers the just ac- 


‘as is f such quiet, gentle men,| cent, that distributes and shades color, 
rey Te hand, but the nervous ten-/that vibrates to the subtle modulations of 
‘gion of the hour flashed occasionally out;a Dukas or a Debussy. Best of all, he 


¥ 
Vk 


| . , the swift, im-/| finds the pace that discloses the inherent 
Be fan ot nis gesture. Hardly before) voice, the characteristic qualities of the 
in the United States has he seemed So re- music in hand and, having found it, is 
sourceful, so masterful a conductor, alike | sensitively plastic in the revelation. His 
in design, progress, achievement. pace with Franck’s symphony—the quick- 
First of all, Mr. Monteux has the most est, the most elastic Bostonian ears have 
sensitive ear possessed by any conductor Known—gave the music the vivid march, 
of the Symphony Orchestra since Mr. the various beauty, the changeful impulse, 
‘Gericke. To him, no less than to them- the emotional ardor inherent in the 
Selves, the strings owe the soft lustres, the music, It captured, as more heavy 
fine shimmer, the unfailing vibrancy of handed performances do not, the lu- 
their present tone. Of him, in equal meas- minosity, the spiritual, at moments 
ure, are the new mellowness‘of the brass, ‘the ethereal, quality of Franck inspired. 
the present clear, characteristic voice of He is so in nearly every measure of this 
the instruments of percussion, the melting | master-symphony. Only here and there 


euphonies of flutes, oboes, clarinets. The|does he decline into his equally character- 


‘Sheer loveliness of many a period, phrase. istic homeliness. Again, thanks to Mr. 
fransition in Franck’s symphony was the! Monteux’s choice and elasticity of pace, 
i | * of such an ear; it heard the visioning| when has ‘‘Iberia’”’ seemed such sensuous 
beauty of the final measures of the over- imagery in the rhythms, the colors, tha 
ture to ‘‘Manfred’’; it heightened the sen- | whole implication of tones? The divine 
uous beauty in which Debussy has! fire may not have touched the conductor~ 
‘drenched his pages of the throbbing Span- ‘it touches so few mortals!—but a mani- 
ish night. At the other extreme, Mr. Mon-| fold ability, intelligence, imagination, de- 
teux’s ear—and the mind behind—measured | votion dwell in him. He possesses the true 
‘as faultlessly the choral-like sonorities of | artist’s mind and—what is equally essen= 
Franck, the climaxes of the theatre in) tial—the true artist’s conscience. 

‘Dukas’s ‘“Po@me Dansé.” So to poise and. mame 

Proportion tonal power is only to be the| the Pieces 

finer master of it. Again, Mr. Monteux ; {t was the day of the orchestra and the 
feels rhythm, imposes it upon the orches- | Conductor, the concert of new beginnings; 
| tra, transmits it penetratingly to his hear Bahinrachit su Franck’s Symphony, Schumann's 
reel |overture, Debussy’s tone-picture are fa- 
‘Ors. eee Thythmic zest and pliancy that _miliar items, in America at least, of the 
; 8 infused into the first and the third 


‘divisions of ‘‘Iberia’’ bettered Debussy him- ‘standard repertory.” There is no need 


now te recur to them; but, for. the first 
time hereabouts was heard “The Perl: 
Danced Poem: the Legend and the Music 


| Chabrier, hearing from Paradise, 
gui ly bounced about with envy. Again, 
iow delicate, how artful was the conduc- 


th by Paul Dukas,”’ originally represented. as J 
tor’s hand with the light rhythms of the ee: oa 


such on two Parisian stages,.since vari- 
ously heard as a symphonic piece. The 
otigins of the music, its subsequent fate 


Allegretto that is Franck’s Scherzo. | 
Not Jess keen and of Gallic clarity, pre- | 
& em, fineness is Mr. geese whe ~—— at the hands of Mr. Diaghilev and Miss 
musical design and of revelation f seri-| -Tounanowa have already been set down 
Pee Hearers. livery “ib pcbengeheg - rte in this place. Here also the Persian tale 
ee eee Snows +i gr lag of veg ac has been told: how the Prince went forth 
folding and upbuilding o nth eun.| to seek the Flower of Immortality: how 
pho: out of. abyss of darkness into sum f a it ty the Hema ae Peri: 
mit of light. Yet that course is as various| ¢ foun Be ee eae eee e's 
ai of t t ain, as a long how looking upon her, he desired her beau- 
in cent, nO ae ae Antoun’ perfectly] ‘Y: how she danced for him and so won 
R pha geheabee ‘the ears, the imaginations| 'ack the flower; how she vanished as in 
o aa . ‘eavor .» Again in "The Peri’’ D pale flame; how the Prince “submitted te 
Rays + his. music tn. fine or largé str his end. A fable of ‘wistful seeking, pen- 
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RIVe: ‘ing, melancholy, rosignation, 1 
‘ing -against 2 
flame, that dissolve into nothingness—legend 
old, remote, recalled only to be forgotten. 
Yet a fable to jewel with many lustres— 
ot the beauty of the Peri, the glow of 
her flower, the flame-tints with which it 
changes. For, from the days of his music- 
drama of Ariana, Bluebeard and the cas- 
cading treasure of precious stones, Paul | 
Abraham Dukas, with Jewish blood in his. 
veins (as Paris gossips) has loved this 
process of tonal jewelling. | | 
It is as jeweller and weaver of atmos-. 
phere that Dukas best succeeds with “The 
Peri.’’ Of course, in a “dance-poem”’ no 
less than in his symphony, his opera, his 
miscellaneous pieces, he writes a closely 
knit, artfully advancing, self-expanding and 
self-propelled music. For no Parisain | 
composer of our time, except Mr. a’indy 
and Saint-Saéns before he fell into dotage, 
matches Dukas in formal resource, in con- 
structive scholarship. Beyond all question, 
“The Peri’? as symphonic piece is a well- 
made tone-poem. The music upsprings re- 
sourcefully from itself, yet in the grooves 
of the legend and at pace with them, elas- 
i] tic as they. On the other hand, there is 


reason to doubt at a single hearing whether ~* 


the motives giving birth to the music dis- 
close in themselves alert invention and, 
warm imagination. With “The Peri,”” ag 
with many another contemporary piece, 
the treatment is everything. Yet within it 
again Dukas sometimes flags. There are 
jj sudden commonplaces in the music; ths 
|| dance of the Peri is no more than effective 


| work for the choreographic theatre; at. 


least one climax upswells—and is hollow. 
Per contra, measure after measure, so 
fertile, rich and imaginative are the modu- 
lations, so poetizing the harmonies, so 
glamourous the instrumental colors, sum- 
mons and sustains the very atmosphere 
of. the legend, flashes its progress upon 
the fancy of the hearer, pierces him for 
the instant with its emotions. It is so, 
for example, when the Prince looks upon 
the beauty of the Peri and covets it; or 
when she vanishes into pale flame and the 
4| darkness of dissolution steals upon him. 
Rare and fine indeed are these sensations 
of tones. Again, those same means jewel 
the music till it is like the changeful glows 
of the Flower of Immortality or the sprays 
of light that dazzle Prince Iskender’s long- 
ing eyes and heavy heart. Then ‘gs Dukas : 
alchemist, magician. Se AF 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
L_ RESUMES IN THUR 


st a background ‘of flower and | 


Monteux Gives Brilliant 
Opening Concert 
Sioke Od. 26/ if 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra be- 
fan yesterday afternoon its 3&h sea- 
Son and a new epoch in its career. For 
reasons the war has made clear, near- 
ly a quarter of its personnel had been 
changed since last May, and before it 
stood a new conductor. 

Pierre Monteux, known here through 
appearances with the Ballet Russe and 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, by 
whose direction he was loaned tempo- 
rarily to the Boston trustees, conducted 


/in concert for the first time in this 


city, The audience was much as In. 
other years. lt welcomed the new! 


conductor, before and after “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and gave both Mr 
Monteux and his players a demonstra- 
tion after the Symphony, 

It was expressly fitting that Mr Mon- 
teux should have chosen for the first 
work of the first Symphony concerts in 
this new epoch of the orchestra, a work 
of a Belgian by birth and a French- 
man by his later residence, affiliation, 
artistic style and sympathy. But be- 
yond the point of occasion and timely 
tribute, the great symphony of Cesar 
franck is music gloriously attuned to 
the hour. 

Mr Monteux conducted this music 


_ without score—as he did throughout the 


afternoon—with ardor and sensibility: 
with the manner of a man who himself 


‘loved and revered it. For him. Cesar 


Franck is more than a mystic; there 
was the note of flaming rapture, of tri- 
umph of sweeping exaltation. 


Awakened New Spirit 

All reasonably have been solicitous 
as to what this reorganization of the 
orchestra would mean. The audience 


had no need to wait long in doubt yes- 
. terday. In the first movement of the 


Symphony, Mr Monteux showed that he 
not only had evolved a remarkable de- 


gree of plastic unanimity and precision. | 
} but he had begun to find the soul of the | 


orchestra. 


Where before now some havg been 


conscious of a fire smouldering under 
a repression which at times had its 


, appropriate place and cast, yesterday 


more than once the flame of a great 
mood shot through, enkindling inspirit- 
ing, overpowering. 

Mr Monteux is not a man of one 
school or style. He could share Schu- 
Mann’s romantic enthusiasm for the 
melodramatic pomposity and sentiment 
of his idol Byron in his more or less 
autobiographical ‘‘Manfred,’”’ but it was 
in Dukas’ ballet of the Peri and her 
flower of immortality, plaved here for 
the first time, and in Debussy’s ‘‘Tberia’’ 
that Mr Monteux particularly revealed 
his own finesse, taste and authority and 
the new virtuosity and understanding of 
the orchestra. 
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“the sefore Mr Rabaud iakes his place 
» remainder of the season. GOND PROGRAMME 


ict FRIDAY, NOVEM 
|. —PRAISES PHILIP HALE t aay BER 4, AT 2.30 P.M. 
-To the Editor of the Herald: ; URDAY, NOV 
| Which is going to be the first college , EMBER 2, AT 8 P. M. 
sin America to honor itself by conferring p 

‘the highest honorary literary degree on | IERRE MONTEU 

Philip Hale, our great Boston music | X Cond ucts these Concerts 
critic and litterateur? Coming practical- | 


ly from a stranger I hope this sugges- BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY 
‘tion will not shock Mr. Haie, but for | in A major, No. 


I. Poco.sostenuto; Vi 
the past 25 years Il have felt personally iH. Allegretto vace 
indebted to him for his keen, construc- we PY} wall 
tive, incisive, clear-eyed, yet A Woe Pn £TO c 
timate of things and people and matter Beir Se ae WY Se that es 
Paula Baise Ph ae MOZART, RECITATIVE, “E Susanna J» 

What fine research and knowledge was | non vien!”’ (‘‘How Su- 
revealed in his Lowell lectures a year or pct a delays!) ; and ARIA, ‘‘Dove Sono,” ( “Blow 
| Ayah orever’’), from ‘The M dn 
two ago! With what gentle entire ne ag Scene 8 arriage of Fi igaro,”” Act III, 
| riddled the German bombast and claims | 
to mus‘cal percigrasapongy for iui Matec LOEFFLER POEME, “La Bonne Chanson”? 
the war broke out! ow truly he has | | 
always seen the light on the individual | DEBUSSY, RECITATIVE, | “TWanné a i 
pretensions of the German .race! What roll by”), and "ARIA of LI Wg vain, / (‘The Years 
wit, what sympathy, rte: learning nee “Tl Enfant Prodigue’’ Azael! Azael! from 
ever been displayed in his many writ-, FRANCK 
ings! What an inspiration he has peen| | ’ SYMPHONIC Po 6 bil din : 
to all music critics and performers and | RAVE EM: ‘'Les Kolides’’ (The Aecolide) 
writers—a perennial source of technical L, B allet i in one Act, 
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‘““Daphnis et Chloé”? 
knowledge, bonhomie and charm of ex- | Fragments, First Series: 
pression. | “Danse Guerridre’? 
What a constructive, upbuilding power || Hirst time in boston 
for good! Why wait until too late to, 
honor one who has given so much to a oe er escraye nagmea on . 
‘elevate our literary, critical and dra-. : | 
matic standards? Always he has stood Soloist: 
tor truth and has seen all ay a well. | 


| Brookline, Sept. 20. tyre | Mme. FLORENCE. EASTON 


si Orchestra] 
‘‘Nocturne, he Interlude,’’ 
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| In Ravel’s “‘Daphni ; 
maken aris 8 is et Chloé’’ a Chorus of thirty-two, prepared by Stephen 


. There will be no Rehearsal and Concert next week 





'N@éW Members Welcomed ~~” 


The “Danced Poem” of Dukas is a 
plece of exquisite, often enchanting 
: Bed tonigiabetes: ad dpe gg ; SrAcerul, 
et not profoun significant, ideas. S h Hi 
“—Debussy's beautiful series of pictures Ymp ony all. 
of Spain found Mr Monteux sympa- 
‘thetic and imaginative, with its rioting 
rhythms and colors, with the sensuous 
languor of its music of the night, as (ccna ii iinaiiatsati didi Ee 
with a new and italicized Mt nodes in 
the calls, songs and pungently awak- 
oliing life of the festal day, flamingly SEASON 1918--19. 
realistic, filled with character, yet not 
crossing the bounds of impressionism. 
These graphic folk measures smelled of 
the soil, were exultantly garish or, 


upon occasion, made no pretense to SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
blush for an idealized vulgarity. | 


Changes in the orchestra itself have 
heen accompanied by those among its 
caretakers. Mr Ellis will be missed, but 


HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 
Mr Brennan, an executive of judgment. | 


—— — 
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experience, sagacity and unfailing cour- | 
tesy is his logical successor. Mr Mon- | 
teux will conduct one more pair of con- | 
eerts before Mr Rabaud takes his place 
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for the remainder of the season. SECOND PROGRAMME 
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To the Editor of the Herald: 
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indebted to him for his keen, onstruc | IV. Allegro con brio 
tive, incisive, clear-eyed, yet keenly es- § 
. “ ’ . ~ rr e %> ~ ‘ 'S LS. 
; timate of things and people and matters , MOZART 
_ musical. 4 ; RECITATIVE, “BE 
What fine research and knowledge was ; Sanna delays!’’) an 
revealed in his Lowell lectures a year or forever’’), 
(two ago! With what gentle satire he has ; Scene 8 
“iddlec > German bombast and clalms | — 
riddled the German bomba Ba ab gcse LOEFFLER POEMR. * 
to musical omnipotence for years berore | ' “Miy, “La Bonne Chanson”? 
, ~ > co ’ . Ter he has i 
the war broke out! How truly 1e he nee | 
always seen the light on the individual | ‘BUSSY, RECITATIVE, “T’année en vain.” (The y ‘ 
pretensions of the German race! What § roll by’’), and ARIA of LIA, “Agdel! Ma co 
wit, what sympathy, what learning has § : ‘L’ Enfant Prodigue’’ ? fael: trom 
ever been displayed in his many writ- FRANCK 
ines! What an inspiration he has been } SYMPHONIC POEM: 
to all music critics and performers and | ‘3 
- writers—a perennial source of technical Daphnis et Chloé’? 
‘ledge, bonhomie and charim Of ex- s Fragments, First Serj 
vege aa : “Danse Guerridre’? 
stat riere 
pression. se 2 : 
What a constructive, upbuilding power First time in Boston 
for good! Why wait until too late to % 7 
honor one who has given so much to! 
elevate our literary, critical and dra- . 
matic standards? Always he has stood ; Soloist: 
for truth and has seen all things well. ' 
MRANCIS H. OWEN, 
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KLORENCE EASTON 


Mme. Fruorence Gerrrupe Easton (Mrs. Francis Maclennan), 
soprano, was born in Yorkshire, England, on October 25, 1887, the 
daughter of John Thomas and Isabella (Yarrow) Easton, concert 
singers in England and Canada. As pianist, she accompanied her 
parents and even sang at one of their concerts before she was seven. 
She went with them to Toronto, Canada, where she studied in the 
schools, took piano lessons of J. D. A. Irysp and played in one of 
his concerts when she was eleven. Returning to London she contin- 
ued her studies at the Royal Academy of Music. She afterwards 
went to Paris and studied singing with Elliott Haslain. She made 
her first appearance in opera at Covent Garden, London, a member 
of the Moody-Manners English Opera Company, and sang with this 
company for two years. In 1904 she married Francis Maclennan, 
operatic tenor. Coming to the United States she was engaged for 
Henry W. Savage’s English Grand Opera Company. She was apes 
heard in Boston at the Tremont Theatre as Gilda in “Rigoletto,” 
November 1, 1905. The following year she was one of the four en- 
gaged by Mr. Savage for the part of the heroine in “Madama Butter- 
fly.” In 1907 she and her husband went to Berlin, where they were 
leading members of the Royal Opera House. She also sang at Ham- 
burg, London, Antwerp, etc. During the season of 1916-17 she was 

a leading member of the Chicago Opera Company. She sang at 


* Her associates in the opera were Miss Newman (now Mme. Fornia), Messrs. 
Wegener, Goff, Cranston, and Richards. ‘ 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, during the season 1 
1917-18; Santuzza, Lodoletta (in Mascagni’s opera), ane pp! ‘. 
“I” Oracolo’’), Elisabeth (in Liszt’s oratorio of “The Legend 0 ‘ 
Elisabeth,” performed as an oratorio), etc. - 

She took the part of Ah-Yoe in “L’ Oracolo,” when that opera bi 
performed at the Boston Opera House, April 5, 1918, for the firs 


time in this city. 
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Noble Performance of 
Beethoven Work 
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ORCHESTRA TO GO ON 


TOUR NEXT WEEK 


LLL + LT 


By PHILIP HALE 


The second concert of the Boston Sym- 
Phony orchestra took Place yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall, Mr. Mon- 
teux conducted. The prosram was as 


‘ 


follows: Beethoven, Symphony in A! 


major, No. 7; Mozart, recitative, ““E 
Susanna non vien?” and aria “Dove 
Sono,’”’ from “Le Nozze di Figaro”’; 
Loeffler, poem, “La Bonne Chanson”; 
Debussy; recitative, “I’Annee en vain” 


and. aria ‘“‘Azael! Azael!”’ from “L’Kn-} 


fant Prodigue’’: Franck, symphonic 
poem, “‘Les Eclides’’; Ravel, First Suite 
from the ballet “Daphnis et. Chloe.” 
Mme. Florence Easton of the Metro- 
Politan Opera company was the singer. 

There was an engrossing performan<ze 
of the symphony, a musical and poetic 
performance that should have disabused 
tny person lahoring under the delusion 


that only a German «an fitly interpret 


“poem” has substance in thought as' 
well as gorgeousness in expression, 
Surely Mr. Loeffler will now be willing 
to allow the publication of it. 

The eloquent performance of ‘La 
Bonne Chanson” was followed by a de- 
lightful reading of Franck’s *“EKolides”’ 
with its exquisite treatment of the 
short chromatic phrase, with its infinite 
harmonic variety. | 

The fragments from Ravel’s ballet are 
not so interesting in a concert hall as 
those contained in the Suite played last: 
| season. They are more in need of scen- 
(ery and pantomime. ‘The Nocturne has. 
| Some charming bits of color; the Tne. 
.terlude has curious vocal effects off-: 
Stage, difficult intervals for the singers. 
who had heen well trained by Mr. | 
Stephen Townsend: the warlike dance. 
of the pirates has a ferocity that is not | 
displeasing, but as a whele the music, ag’ 
absolute music, disappointed ex pecta-' 
_tien. By some unaccountable negligence | 
|Dapbnis was referred to in the pro-- 
|gram book as a woman. | a 
; Mme. Easton did not do herself full 
j Justice yesterday. We have heard her 
sing here in ‘opera with freer voice. | 
‘Yesterday her upper-tones were some-_ 
times pinched and without body. The 
ymiddle and lower tones were rich and 
beautiful. She phrased as’ an accom- 
plished musician. Lia’s recitative and 
aria were sung dramatically. In the 


: 


he s : L +} a eS 
the music of Beethoven, It-was a singu aria of Mozart she was less successful, 


larly clear and well balanced perform-_ 
ance, rhythmically exciting, but without 
extravagance; the imposing climaxes 


but the singers of Mozart’s perfect , 
melodic fine are few. 
The concert will be repeated tonight. ° 


’ 


were admirably prenared: the wonderful ] There will be no concert next week, 


Allegretto, one of the fullest manifesta- 


tons of Beethoven's Seniug, was played } trip this season. Mr. Rabaud will con-_ 


in the requisite Spirit of simplicity, 
nobly, without a Suspicion of sentimen- 
talism, while the Finale, in which Beet- 
hoven shouts and throws his hat in the | 
air, was a revelation of Dionysiac fury, | 
Mr. Loeffler’s ‘‘Bonne Chanson’’. was 
first performed under another title at a | 
Symphony concert in 1902, When it 
was then heard, it appealed to “all by: 
its lyric flight and its unsopnisticated 
eauty. The composition, suggested by 
a poem in Paul Verlaine’s cycle ‘‘La 
Bonne Chanson,” has been thoroughly | 
revised and re-orchestrated. In many 
instances in mugic ‘as in literature 
revision has enfeebled the original. 
The sandpapering and the polishing have | 
brought tameness; the pursuit of per- 
fection has resulted in finicalness, - It] 


for the orchestra wil! go on its first 


duct the concerts of Nov. 15, 16. The 
program has not vet been determined. 

The public owes Mr. Monteux a heavy 
debt of gratitude. By his skill, pa- 
tience and unfailing courtesy as a dis- 
ciplinarian he has already brought the 
new orchestra to a high stage of ef- 
ficiency. Mr, Rabaud has a sonorous, 
euphonious, plastic orchestra at his 
command. As an interpreter Mr. Mon- 
teux has given memorable perform- 
ances of works known and unfamiliar, 
performances that have been sane as 
well as brilliant and imaginative. As 4 
man he has in a short time endeared 
himself to orchestra and public. And 
he with orchestra and public now. bids 
his friend Mr. Rabaud welcome and 


wishes him all success, eA 
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ye Prt “hot been so with this @orhposition, |__ 
| | which must’ now” be ranked for its 7 
Spontaneity, its warmth, its poetic feel-| 
att ing with the finest and most ma ure | 


of Mr. Loeffler’s«works. There is no}; 
over-elaboration, no anxious search | 


KLORENCE EASTON 


Mme. Frorence Gerrrupre Easton (Mrs. Francis Maceenan), 
soprano, was born in Yorkshire, England, on October am, 1887, a 
daughter of John Thomas and Isabella (Yarrow) Kaston, cancer 
singers in England and Canada. As pianist, she accompanied her 
parents and even sang at one of their concerts before she was seven. 
She went with them to Toronto, Canada, where she studied in the 
schools, took piano lessons of J. D. A. Irysp and played in one ot 
his concerts when she was eleven. Returning to London she contin- 
ued her studies at the Royal Academy of Music. She afterwards 
went to Paris and studied singing with Elliott Haslain. She made 
her first appearance in opera at Covent Garden, London, a member 
of the Moody-Manners English Opera Company, and sang with this 
company for two years. In 1904 she married Francis Maclennan, 
operatic tenor. Coming to the United States she was engaged fon 
Henry W. Savage’s English Grand Opera Company. She was wap 
heard in Boston at the Tremont Theatre as Gilda in “Rigoletto, 
November 1, 1905. The following year she was one of the four en- 
gaged by Mr. Savage for the part of the heroine in “Madama butter- 

fly.” In 1907 she and her husband went to Berlin, where they were 

leading members of the Royal Opera House, She also sang at Ham- 
burg, London, Antwerp, etc. During the season of 1916-17 she was 

a leading member of the Chicago Opera Company. She sang at 


*Her associates in the opera were Miss Newman (now Mme. Fornia), Messrs. 
Wegener, Goff, Cranston, and Richards. ‘ 
. aly bed C O 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, during am h-Yoe (in 
1917-18; Santuzza, Lodoletta (in Mascagni’s opera), ei MM, 
. . . . 4s , > > j 
“L’ Oracolo”’), Elisabeth (in Liszt’s oratorio of “The Legend o 
Klisabeth,” performed as an oratorio), ete. 
~ s) om : : ra ! | , 
She took the part of Ah-Yoe in “L’ Oracolo, when gr —_ pie 
performed at the Boston Opera House, April 5, 1918, for the 


time in this city. 
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Noble Performance of 


Beethoven Work 


ORCHESTRA TO GO ON 
TOUR NEXT WEEK 


By PHILIP HALE 


The second concert of the Boston Svm- 
Phony orchestra took place vesterday 
afternoon jn Symphony Hall, Mr. Mon- 
lteux conducted. The nrosram was 
follows: Seethoven, Symphony in A 
major, No. 7: Mozart, recitative, “E 
Susanna non. vien?” and aria ‘Dove 
sono,’”’ from “Le Nozze di Hgaro”’: 
Loeffler, poem, “La Bonne Chanson”; 
Debussy, recitative. “L’ Annee en vain” 
and aria ‘“‘Azael! Azael!’? from “L’En- 
fant Prodigue’”’: Ivranck, 
poem, “Les Eclides’’: Ravel, 
from the hailet “Daphnig et. Chloe.” 
Mme. Florence Easton of the Metro- 
politan Opera company was the singer. 

There was an engrossing performan‘ée 
of the symphony. a musical and poetic 
performance that should nave disabused 
any person laboring under the delusion 
that only a German van fitly interpret 
the music of Beethoven. It-was a singu- 
larly clear and well Valanced perform- 
anee, rhythmically exciting, but without 
extravagance: the imposing climaxes 
were admirably prenvared: tho wonderful 
Allegretto, one of the fullest manifesta- 
tons of Beethoven's Seniug, was played 
in the requisite Spirit of simplicity, 
nobly, without a Suspicion of sentimen- 
talism, while the Finale, in which Beet- 
hoven shouts and throws his hat in the 
air, was a revelation of Dionysiac fury. 

Mr. Loeffler’s ‘‘Bonne Chanson’’ was 


¢ Cc 
ct ee) 


First Suite 


192. When it 


to ‘all 


concert in 
heard, it appealed 
flight and its 
beauty. The composition, suggested by 
a poem in Paul Verlaine’s cycle ‘‘La 
Bonne Chanson," has been thoroughly | 
revised and re-orchestrated. In many 
instances in music ‘as in literature 
revision has’ enfeebled the 
The sandpa pering 


Symphony 
was then 
its lyric 


the pursuit of per-! 
fection has resulted in finicalness. 


_ expression. 


svmphonic 


| debt 
| tience and unfailing courtesy as a dis- 
|ciplinarian he has alrcady brought the 
first performed under another title at a | 


by 
unsophisticated | 


original. | 
| and the polishing have } 
“brought tameness; 
It | wishes him all 


There is no suggestion of 


} 


Iiaubertian toil and agonyin shunning ! 


what might be considered conventional 
and obvious. Richly scored, 
‘“‘poem’”’ has substance in thought as 
well as vgorgeousness in expression, 
Surely Mr. Loeffler will now be willing 
to allow the publication of it. 

The eloquent performanee of “La 
Bonne Chanson” was followed by a de- 
lightful reading of Franck’s “Bolides’’ 
with its exquisite treatment of the 
short chromatie phrase, with its infinite 
harmonic variety. 

The fragments from Revel’s ballet are 
not so interesting in «a concert hall as 
those contained in the Suite played last 
Season, They are more in need of scene 
ery and pantomime. ‘The Noeturne has 
Some cnarming bits of color: 
terlude has eurious vocal effects off- 
Stage, difficult intervals for the singers 
Who hed been well trained by Mr, 
Stephen Townsend: the 
of the pirates has a ferocity that is not 
displeasing, but as a whele the music, as 
absolute music, disappointed expecta- 
tion. 
Daphnis was referred 
‘gram book as a woman. 

Mme. Easton did not do herself ful] 
, Justice yesterday. We have heard her 
sing here in ‘opera with 
Yesterday her upper tones were some- 
times pinched and without body. The 
ymiddle and lower tones were rich and 
‘beautiful. She phrased as an accom- 
plished musician. Lia's recitative and 
aria were sung dramatically. In the 
‘aria of Mozart she was less successful, 
but the singers of Mozart’s 
"melodic fine are few. 


to in the 


this : 


the In-. 


; 
warlike dance} 


By some unaccountable negligence | 
pro- 


freer voice. | 


perfect | 


1 The concert will be repeated tonight. ° 


concert next -week, 
.for the orchestra wil! go on its first 
‘trip this season. Mr. Rabaud will con- 
duct the concerts of Nov. 15, 16. ‘The 
| program has not vet been determined. 

The public owes Mr. Monteux a heavy 
of gratitude. By his skill, pa- 


]There will be no 


to a high stage of ef- 
Rabaud has a sonorous, 
plastic orchestra at his 
command. As ‘an interpreter Mr. Mon- 
teux has given memorable perform- 
ances of works known and unfamiliar, 
performances that have heen Sane as 
well as brilliant and imaginative. As a 
man he has in a short time endeared 
himself to orchestra and public. And 
he with orchestra and public now bids 
his friend Mr. 
success, | . 


new orchestra 
ficiency. Mr. 
euphonious, 


Rabaud welcome and — 





ts of “line” and “color” go hand pre an ‘CEE 
SYMPHONY CONCERT ‘olin Tine il Sire Besrmcuit with masterly si, a - | AlBo “in” the Faun’s Afternoon he 


art. Perhaps’ there is overluxuriance 6 [ t 0) T} ¥ ¢ r? +was far less ségtimental than any | 
, ' 


BY OLIN DOWNES in the development of the theme, which | ) conductor who has read it here. We 


‘geems first to hesitate as it steps from have frequently had that Faun sigh- 


The second programme of the Bos- an _ exquisitely sayy iumeceaatel | ing himself to death, but this time he 

° ; . d then gathers” strength, nash : Binit 
ton Symphony season, which Pierre >acKground, : , ¥ aed | | | ecame a fairly virile party and 
Sg y : power, rythmical life, as it rushes for- ) gained much by the process. 


Monteux interpreted yesterday aftet- ward to a climax in which the orches- The pianist, M. Cortet, created a 
noon in Symphony Hall, was as in- tra fairly neg capt og Beigel area fae furore. He displayed a superb tech- 
teresting as the first of ar week ago, wink ‘woutd have made it more concise PCMESEPA ——aiunssemin lnbievoctava nd chord 
and as brilliantly presented. Beetho- Nor is the melodic speech of the com- / CG work. "‘helie wepecieile” Da 
ven’s seventh symphony, the tone po- api safhicengguy vamp soph thy Di . 74 aa" breton Feo wo qaee Save a most exciting performance 
eme, “La Bonne Chanson,” of Loef- more direct, as it is of more obvious Sy LOUIS C. ELSON. 1a Sal pianoforte concerto, am 

ousgnt rather to be called a “Forte” 


. ‘6 D. eal. aD a vA od ” , 
fler; Franck’s symphonic poem, “Les sy 1a si ia obi hein oipa’ Maa) ell WV" have had two important 4m- concerto, for it has much heavy work 
Eolides,” and music from Ravel’s bal- audience greeted with marked en- phony concerts during the week, “Ud the piano is constantly in the 
let, “Daphnis et Cloe,’ performed for thusiasm the simplicity, the directness, Place aux Etrangers! The or- ah aay es The old G minor, No, 3, 
: ; the nature-mood of this music, and ap- ‘Chestra of the Paris Conservatoire +). ae ae noens 1S SlWerea 
the first time in Boston, were the or- lauded until the composer, in the au- ‘made its debut on Wednesdan sv ww feresting, melodic and sanely musical. 
-_ 2 evenins. ‘M. Cortet was recalled again and 


chestral compositions. The soloist was dience, rose to his feet. It played: ao : 
again, and forced to an encore. 


® ry, _ ; Thivea és , 99 ~ 
Miss Florence Easton of the Metro- Chorus of 32 Voices =r RO --.“Patrie’’ overture » Neither the Bizet nor the Franek: 

‘ ~ aud = Bere u hee fitth Svyinphony sie » a , 
politan Opera Company, who sang the What can compare with the simplicity '  P)ebussy lb f asic work is a great composition, yet one 
of Franck? His music is of the winds St, Saens..Fourth Piano Concerto, © minor may regard the “Patrie”’ overture as 


. . 7 4 . 64 $9 ; ; 
recitative and the aria, “Dove phepons: which whisper and caress the earth. A soioist, M. Alfred Cortet. a kind of musical prophecy (from 


: as ; : | ranck, | , : | 
from “The Marriage of Figaro,” and snort, Tristan-like phrase is the thematic Symphonic Poem, ‘The’ Redemption’ humiliation to victory) which is be- 


the recitative and aria, “Azae: Azael,” basis of the work, which evokes a mood Rerlioz........ Carnaval Romaine Overture ing fulfilled at the present. But, as 
’ “TT as delicately and fancifully seusuous as The welcome was a grand one, <A already noted, the chief point to 
from Debussy s early cantata, “L’En- could possibly be. The unconsciousness, Ista nding audience, wild cheers. en- record about this concert was the ad- 
: ’9 , tne aol artifice rj 1ic ; ‘ Peart ta ee rer nd: ii 
. fant Prodigue. the absolute lack of ro ae begs thusiastic applause greeted the great ie did i Bie ret eter pli con 
> iraela 3 Ly ¥ é; Be f "ac ? \ . c* ; © s 7 - 
the miracle 1s wrought, 1s a m French organization at the outset. - oo ®& make-up of 


se his progra 'r i 
ewnaape Most naturally the auditor made men- program, tree trom the 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH A chorus of 82 voices, trained by ‘i demon of “individualization,” remark- 
Stephen Townsend and singing behind tal comparisons with our own oches- apje in the drilling and control of his 


as interpreter of classic masterpieces) op the strange, Pagan music of Ravel. 'fatr, To know entirely what this band ton. 
would be equal to Mr. Monteux as the Today this music seems the extreme olf 3s oné should hear them in Paris when it 1s always pleasant to return to 
‘interpreter of modern music The impressionism. The ear cannot analyze ewe te in the thick of their rehear- ‘the home table after banquetting 
doubts of those who heard tl ‘s fi the laws of its harmony, yet these har- sails and in the old hall of the Con- |abroad, and we came to our Boston 
ance of Beethoven’s symphony were chord in the work of a classic yee all Europe. but were a little disappointed at the 
quickly dispelled. The sense of form, The composer has formulated a ae Yet just as they were, directly from first of it. 
gd fey oo or oon Mg tori! ni nes “at “ie ¥ long voyage and amid strange sur- The program was as follows: 
: most original and astonishing scores, | roundings, they made a most artistic Beethoven—Seventh § h 
's S , . . ef ; ' ; P . | > ¢ « Le J 2 Ce Be Ne ymp ony. 
.virility of Beethoven’s symphonic archi the writer’s opinion, in modern French impression, It is a slightly smaller Mozart Aria—“Dove Sono.” 
i 


| 
MUNA ne cinmis santersieces the scenes, assisted in the performance jtra, yet such comparisons are not quite men, We wish we had him in Bos- 


the appreciation of the boldness an 


tecture, were aS apparent as was Mr. music. The chorus performed admirably orchestra than our own, perhaps not Loeffler—‘Une Bonne Chan- 

Monteux’s appreciation of the arch-im- in very difficult passages. Mr. oa seu Superior in its brasses, but very ef- e0n,” Symphonic Poem. 

which who again conducted everything fective in its wood-wind, and its |; Debussy—Lia’s Aria from “T,’ 
memory, gave a superb performance. ‘Strings playing as if they were a solo) Wnfant Prodigue.” 


; > quartet. Such crisp attacks such } *ranck—** , 
Again the glory of the orchestral tone, Miss Easton’s Singing Bee Nc Se ae ¢" rae , such | oy ~ —Les Eolides.” Sym- 
, : EE eases | perrect cresce S, Such steady en- Phonic Poem, 
ony nti ania uc" wanted Bt pal ge ee Miss Easton sang music, which in the ‘semble was worth traveling far to Ravel—‘‘Daphnis and Chloe.” 
eidated D rev r baie ; . ic ee pe_| hands of too many performers is merely ‘hear | Suite No. 1 ati 4 
erent and Classical cOncep- ; i . , 1 in | . auws Se 
. , : nd emotion, . , : 

tion of the composer's thought. This decorative, with sincerity a | But while paying homage to the' Vocalist, Florence Faston, 


le ad nh a Jes iful voice, pe- mt : ‘ . 
was another triumph, and not the least! She has a fresh and beaut “orchestra we reserve our chief en- The program was too long and not 


notable, of Mr. Monteux’s brief season 
in Boston. 


'pressionistic music of Ravel 
came later on the programme. 


cullarty Tien — = tae tasent ‘ae thusiasm for the conductor, M. {well made up, for some of the, later 
cel eae peur rat singe a was re- Andre Messager is clearly a sensible’ Movemerfts neutralized each other, 
"essed | ee a i, conservative. We have heard great; We have had three Symphonic con- 
, ° Ss y 
Mr. Loeffler’s Tone Poem ee 0 ee ee es ae at |conductors (Mahler and Stransky, for | certs in eight days, each giving about 
Mr. Loeffler’s work, inspired by Ver- let ur. Monteix depart. The recent |example), try to squeeze out new "hh Atha of *seir contents. to the 
laine’s incredibly beautiful poem to epidemic deprived the symphony audi- , thoughts from the old Fifth -‘Sym- modern i rench school, We respect 
the sunrise, was first performed in 1 ence of three more programmes inter- ‘phony and we were prepared for And admire much of this school, there- 
nee a something equally bizarre ‘in’ the ‘fore we do not desire to see it Ww ear~- 


at these concerts. Since that time it preted by a conductor of the most ex- ‘ 

has been reorchestrated. Rarely has ceptional talents, to pe numbered as one } present instance, Well, we were SERS out its welcome. There are Nor- 
the composer painted in such beautiful of the mont gifted leaders who have gloriously disappointed. M. Messager “€81aN, Finnish, English and Russian 
tone colors. Neither has he forgotten | stood at the head of this orchestra. |}Save us Beethoven pure, unexag- 7 °OMipoesers, not to speak of dead Ger- 
*“line’’—that is, melody. ‘There is noble; — : \dalibickiiansnsichiabuiinnsiiaaniataae 7 gSerated and undefiled. He diq not ™4nS from Bach to Wagner, and a few 


~~—_— 


polyphony almost throughout. Devel- try to crush us with the opening fig- , 4*™ericans who are well worth hear- 
}ure, nor whip up the finale to fury.’ '™S% Let the programs be more varied 


Herseemed a French Gericks. _ | Inthe near future, | 





. i : , s —_ “ai eos : ; i, x m4 the ‘composer 
every turn it 1s e endors - of sunrise et various sold-instruments. — 0) | 
| plified 4 nriched harm es by perfect . As Ravel there F 
t nstrumentally onically, am- ectly achieves his end : 
nest broadened b , deepened by modu- and illusion, is he not altogeth of beauty listener heard ae | 
i seemed yestér aa Prosression-—yet, of the means his ima gingtion: er justified ~ing Island” 6 he might tas ze ‘the a 
rae naga weited pete en lack of orn and used? Again, ee resource | other hand, of domestio deeert On ae theron yet ‘more flying 
ve sings full ndividuality. andering voices of th e remote ; exacti singing of Mo , rhythm and “pace, darting 
he uses \, l and strong ~ His mystery, th e night invok = ng recitative (“E zart’s more th exuberant voi ; ¥ 
at will e g to his hearers; , the vague tremors e the — and air Susanna non V e orchestra ce for the cw] 
conventional very one of th in the ballet wh of the moment — d was hardly so n Vien") to th answered liké th , 
, process ese semi-. when a god cond | eclamation sh successful. ’ e flick of a oroughbreds. 
making. Hi es of opul comfort the ndescends t ™ e achieved The flash whip. “Yet 
. His climax, | ent music-| woes of his s o fj he hear uncommon! . shed and t as the music: 
the best m ax, his sunri c-| then, do ervants. Wh | er felt the y well. b umpled b sic 
ler, maki Tig ut they are OW) as though R e intervals s | dwells in th spense and H s outline, a jol not a 
, ng his way : of the Loeff- avel had splotch eem measures: 0 ose seemingly si earty and ful ne olt in its pro 
° posers six rest of the| per, if they ta 4 em as att Singer spr ss of mood, ’ withal in li 
‘than of the I xteen vear | most posh xed to th j he tothe ang ik: to! 0 went th ght- 
| e Loefal years ago rather st, yesterday, Mr. T e ut- emotion. Y se of a quick- true and ch e scherzo i | 
isolated m er of 1918 ' choir gaini ownsend’s ex } et Mr. Mont -comins ij aracteristic n the 
: aster. Pe 8, matured and) ing none the le pert 4 eautifully eux ard Miss E s\|in these diffi voice of Beeth | 
serves the c erhaps thereb | the composer 50 ss the illusio to ; rounded each pl aston 's cult movement oven 
érves the consistenc reby he pre-| far, a si r sought. And wl i the air, the phrase. Passing) ounded the d s, while as t | 
sion of an ea tebevndel of this ar, a single tr 1en faint and | f , > singer see e assing lof eeper and ruly. 
2 early piece new ver-| agai umpet sounds pal : orward, too lit med too*straight- |. the horn-filled tri contrasting h 7 
ee the against this murmur, t s pale and clear light _iHteral, thereb traight- of j ed trio. Mr. M ymn 
’ e Juck itself : ’ he stroke is . undulation of 2DY missing “h nstrumental . Monteux’s sens 
Ravel’s n of the da | . Quickly rh th s of genius 3 man contour > “Ne and melody, hi @ 
ovel piece y went, did) to f ickly rhythm mounts f y a measure and eottents da ce. sublimated , his ear for shaded 
tation. It altogether fulfi ; SENAY. in the pirates’ rom power | the pi . Agreed, m nts IN stood orchestral ed) 
the two suit rst and the en, yet always i dance , | there th er ornately that joveli an in the si ot 
es that h shorter of hands t ys in Ravel’s . | e melanchol yy yet Cc ness, free f simple, since 
hall from hi é drew for tl fl ha archestra masterful sving y of the Co ven or w rom every hi = 
is celebrs 1e concert- Dates: So . reels. snite nlunex | | with man untess, pur- ilful mani nt of abstr 
can comtehal Sea ased tose Ul of “Daphnis 7% also genius writes and spares “peda of her sacenea ® A memory the ductor and sronestrs ht which con- 
ever yet mi C ore than © ) . e music. T aes 1usband, moveme clothed ms 
can iatre-the ae RACES 1p a Maat: The rest of the pr color Miss Easton’ Or BEN EOTe I "aia not linked an ey linked messute Sma 
miracle of the Pes obibe vcpetiesinr with the agreeable sila programme made an sdacwdcan ot music glowed hb poetic beauty of ee 
life to Diaries she shen! nymphs called to seventh symphony iat which Beethoven's pleted t of the tone of of the sensuous’ tee 
mana continuing a vt dagp. of his i unoee saicanmnes grr Eyre unheard the at upaee ot of Bostonian art AS at Png et and > Wa 
ous voices, perha the vas ; Franck’s tone-poem Rberse ace of a week, an ears, in fore the introdu e evening be- 
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In all the cities except New York the 
soloist will be Florence Waston, who 
will sing the same arias that she has 
just sung here. With two exceptions, 
the programs will be made entirely of 
works which Mr. Monteux has per- 
formed in Boston, These two excep- 
tions are the D major Concerto Grosso 
of Handel for strings alone, which will 
be played in Washington, Baltimore and 


MR. HOFMANN RETURNS 

enranes —— Now, ‘ bs 

A FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT AT 
CAMBRIDGE 


At Last the Iliustrious Pianist Rejoins 


spected its standard that would blend per- Mr, Hofmann’s tone when his touch is 


rection with power, but are also lifting it. :sublety and surety themselves, when the 


Heard for a second time in German half-tints of his palette seem. inexhaustible, 


music, the conductor achieved much more when each modulation seems as momenta j 
with Beethoven's symphony in A major. divination. The largeness, the statell- 
than he had with Schumann's overture to :ness that Chopin ‘sought in this ‘“majes- 
‘‘Manfred’’; while if his material was much tical’ allegro, no pianist may wrap about 
more fertile, so also was it the more ex-~it, but it is possible to robe it in the grace 
acting. Good to hear was Mr. Monteux’s of line, the loveliness of color that Mr, 
delicate phrasing of the introduction and -~Hofmann now lays upon it. So again with 


the light suspense of his transition into the instrumental song of the middle moves 
the full and gladsome flow of the first ment. Admittedly, it is of Chopin near to 
movement. Embarked upon it, not once, sentimentality: but, as Mr. Hofmann plays 
: kG Corsi a auuanie ls : did he stay its fleet progress, yet for the Jit, to sweetness the pianist adds light. The 
ph BE Ee éereshony yaar ys teux’s Beethoven, Excelling That of His j assing instant the hearer felt each of music undulates at his studious and in- 
 ® d é' ae ; ; the momentary holds, the thinning or the tuitive hand as with impulses of musing 

Franck’s in D minor, and at this con- ~ ll That Pointed nig , s 
cart + ‘New York sh dwatti Seventh ras: eee | thickening of the tonal mass with which; fancy or shimmers with the color that imagl- 
‘Symphony will be played. Mr. Rabaud’ the New Virtues of the Band |Beethoven dissipates monotony; while at "ation glimpses and Hofmannesque fingers 
na nagplileald 2s Pogaurg once intuitive and expert were, the con- Pring to light, while, as always with the: 
ta pe r. Lo “awill h: . os sia sie Ses i . ductor’s modulations of a rhythm, in which | Pianist In such music continence guides, 
Mt re wee ReVO HS ESL Meet~ T was the turn of Cambridge last even- a ndcwle'st felicity. In the final rondo, Mr. Hof-: 
inmeteith his men at the rehearsal on apt variation is no less to be desired. | 
, | Beret gece at ing to listen for the first time to Mr. > >] Wk }imann‘s tone was all lightness and bright- 
Monday morning, Nov. 11. Phrased like song, modulated like song, ; 
| ss Monteux and the new Symphony Or- l ninthed steadily in warm richness of vel-| "e883; his pace. his rhythm of air when it) 


BOSTON SYMPHONY Chestra; while to them for full meas- | vety tone, the allegretto shone anew, ag | Plays with fire. He drove the orchestra, | 
. ure was added Mr. Hofmann, the pianist, : conductor and orchestra turned facet upon | and the discerning and sympathetic Mon-~ 


: , 3.6 +4 ‘ >} > j its ‘ i . c 
AT CARNEGIE HALL long unheard hereabouts either in Prag: 3 facet to the ear. The altérnate spring and | elmo pre Hb pesenagardteye- Pg Prager mp 
[Special Dispatch to the Herald. ] his own or in a symphony concert e suavity of the scherzo were astutely bal-| 3e | Ss s me e music 


faithful audience of many seasons filled os tli J ‘into new euphonies. The public cared 
NBW YORK, Nov. 9—The_ first} Sanders Theatre nearly to the last seat, ag lt gp dlans Mine agence gen lana ge not a whit for the quarrel that long 
matinee of the Boston Symphony Or-j receiving the conductor cordially, but hap- flying cite Ama te winged ‘ith ‘tha speed, estranged Mr. Hofmann and the Symphony 
chestra took place at Carnegie Hall! p‘ly eschewing the curious parish custom, certainty and shimmer that were accounted Orchestra. 2¢ Cares tO) ee 
this afternoon before a large audience| that steadily gains ground in Symphony hd Sen Bo renee en ee ee : 


at the afternoon concert in New York, the Boston Orchestra and Transfigures 
and @'indy’s “‘Istar’’ variations, which i 5 Bees 
will be played in Brooklyn. At all the Chopin’s Concerto in E Minor—Mr. Mon- 
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which enthusiastically demanded the 
‘Marseillaise’’ after Pierre Monteux 
had conducted the national anthem. It 
was delivered with accustomed Gallic 
spirit. 

‘Whether he be considered as a tem- 
porary conductor or as a‘ skilled and 
versatile musician, M. Monteux de- 
serves the gratitude of our musical 
public. Today his brief connection with 
ihe band from Boston came to a close, 
and Sunday evening we hope to see him 
in his familiar place at the head of the 
Metropolitan opera forces. The music 
at the matinee went with more pre- 
cision and sprit than at the opening 
econeért last ‘Thursday evening. And 
the musical scheme was more interest- 
ing Handel, Loefller, D’Indy and 
Beethoven—two old-timers, one Amer- 
ican and one Frenchman. 

The tonality D major began and 
ended the matinee. Handel's concerto 
‘grosso No. 5, for string orchestra, was 
no doubt, selected to show the paces of 
that particular development. ‘The in- 
troduction and allegro were rather wiry 
in ‘tone, nor was the largo ingratiating 
to the ear. The various solos were 
played by Frederick Fradkin, the new 
‘concert master, his colleague Mr. §S 


Hiall, of rising when this, that or the other 
celebrity appears first upon the stage. The 
applause redoubled when Mr. Monteux an’ 
the orchestra had finished Beethoven's sev- 
enth symphony, since their hearers could 
then measure with no less pleasure than 
justice the quality of orchstra and leader. 
The finer acoustics of the compact, cir- 
cular, wooden-walled Sanders Theatre dis- 
closed even better than did Symphony Hall, 
the suave beauty, the flowing progress, the 
bright sensibility of tone in violins and 
violas, the richness and smoothness» of the 
horns, the ringing clarity of the trumpets, 
and the mellow sonorities of the deeper 
brass. Sanders Theatre was, moreover, 


nent to instrument, choir to chofr, with 
ywhich the adroit ears of Mr. Monteux and 
the men themselves seldom err. Those 
flawless acoustics likewise revealed the 
fineness of detail of which the new orches- 
tra is capable and the subtleties of shading 
and of varied repetition in which the 
Parisian conductor has practised it. Often in 
the progress of Beethoven's Symphony the 
band yielded a glowing mass of tone in 
rhythmed motion: as often,-when the com- 
poser feathers his orchestra, as it were. 


Iyer place to hear the euphonies, instru- 
| 
| 


Noyack;.Mr. C. Barrier, violin and mr. | the two or three chosen voices stood forth 


J. Calkin; violocello. 
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soft and clear. Mr. Monteux and the new- 
romers to the band has not. only. re- 


feats under the last preceding régime. 
Others, it now appears, may likewise ac- 
‘complish them. Throughout, moreover, 
‘while Mr. Monteux never ‘‘fussed’’ with 
| minutiz, while he maintained in bright in- 


tegritvy the whole design and progress of a- 
svmphony that is music of dancing light 


and air, he let hardly a measure become 
' the mere mechanism of getting forward. 
Now, it is pogsible, in the vernacular of one 
of the youth of Cambridge, to make the 
| Beethoven of the Society of the Concerts of 


JOSEF HOFMANN 
FAMOUS AT TEN 


rel ———Ir.to/ fy 


It was 31 years ago this November that. 
Josef Hofmann, the famous Polish pian-| 


'the Conservatory ‘‘sound like twenty-three ist, who*is appearing at concerts of 
‘cents’? and by our own orchestra among carly dates in America this season, was, 


; our own people. 
Absence has altered Mr. Hofmann as 


man only in the grizzling of his hair andy 


'a somewhat less forbidding manner  to- 
| ward his audience. As planist it has 
| deepened or refined the attributes that 
‘distinguish him even among his few 
peers. His concerto—Chopin’s in E minor— 
is music of which he, like other finely 
tempered pianists, is continuously fond; 
but in which hearers have been known to 
take less pleasure. Years of devotion to 
the concerto—to discover its very voice, 
to find the true mould and color for its 


first heard in. this country. Hofmann, 
had his 4ist birthday on the 20th of last. 
une. Born at Cracow. Poland, he came | 
to this country when a very young boy) 
and straightway proceded to astonish 


_his audiences wherever he played by his. 


every phrase, the true pace and contour. 
for its every progression—now make it. 


sound as more than half Mr. Hofmann’s 
own. Under his hand the familiar ennuis 
of the first movement vanish; Chopin no 
longer cramps himself through formal pro- 
'cesses, seeks to give the music a body and 
‘stride alien to him. Instead, the listener 
hears the composer’s manipulation of his 
melodies through the iridescent mantle of 


fine pianistic performance as also by his) 
extraordinary power for extemporizing 
upon themes given nim at random from 
those among his hearers who had an in- 
spiration he was all in ali pronounced a 
boy prodigy. 

It was now tnat Mr. Gerry, the head 
of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, came forward and 


|succeeded in the face of public opposi- 
tion in having him withdrawn from the 


| 


concert field. After this time, by means 
of the patronage of a certain wealthy 
man, Hofmann went back to Hurope and’ 





Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1918--19. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, AT 8 P.M. 


age adi Birth musical study, which | 
py a e 10 years or more. _ 

y artist. made his first appear-— 

$ country at New York on | 


Ey in an orchestral concert a BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 3, in E flat major, ‘‘Eroica,’’op.55 
A a _ ji f Neuendortt, conductor, He |e Allegro con brio 
ae concerto No. 1, and | ae . Marcia funebre: Adagio assai 
polacca and as solos | a: | . Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio 
Variations, his own Berceuse _ Finale: All It 
ne ‘a Chopin-nocturne. After inale: Allegro molto 
gol cer’ wv well -known music critic 
of. im : follows: 
ie Lol tr n is a ‘little over 10. 
a “He. appeared on the stage. 
ing in a blue and gray striped 
ee Pete. 
vet d« OL any ounger. om ie 
mg is. ‘The audience pa nl : 4 SAINT-SAENS, SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 4, op. 50. ‘‘La Jeunesse 
oe atl is appearance and a ie d Hercule,” (‘‘The Youth of Hercules’’) 
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nen which brain. He | A RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, CAPRICE on Spanish Themes, op. 34 
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the Beethoven ‘con- 2 II. Variations 

of applause “swept. a III. Alborada 
y people. leaped i IV. Scene and Gypsy Song 
outed ‘Rravo!’ and | V. Fandango of the Austurias 
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Josef Hofmann. 


engaged in further musical study, which 
lasted for some 10 years or more. 

The boy artist made his first appear- 
ance in this country at New York on 
Nov, 29, 1887, in an orchestral concert 
with Adolf Neuendorff, conductor. He 


played Beethoven's concerto No. 1, and 
the Weber-Liszt polacca .and as ‘solos. 
Rameau’s Variations, his own Berceuse | 
and waltz and a Chopin nocturne. After 

this concert a well known music critic 
wrote of him as follows: 

“Josef Hofmann is a little over 10 
years of age. He appeared on the stage 
last evening in a blue and gray striped 
sailor shirt, knee breeches and stock- 
ings, and looked, if anything, younger 
than he is. The audience was plainly | 
surprised at his appearance and a gen- | 


| 
eral exclamation resulted. The little! 


fellow surprised many in another way. | 
He had none of the attenuated physical 
appearance which often accompanies 
early development of the brain. He 
was in looks a bright, healthy, strong 

normal boy, with sturdy legs and arms. 
“When he played the Beethoven con- 
certo a thunder of applause swept 
through the house. Many people leaped 
to their feet. Men shouted ‘Rravo!’ and 
women waved their handkerchiefs. 

Pianists of repute were moved almost 
to tears. Some wiped the moisture 

from their eyes. The child had aston- 
ished the assembly. He was a marvel.” 
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SKASON 1918--19. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


HENR! RABAUD, Conductor. 


THIRD PROGRAM \k: 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15, AT 2.30 P. M. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16 y rae 


ETHOVEN SYMPHONY No. 3, in E flat major, 
pe veem con brio 
Marcia funebre: Adagio assal 
) Allegro vivace . Trio 


Allegro moito 


SAINT-SAENS SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 4, op. so. “‘La Jeunesse 
d Hercule,’’ (‘The Youtb of Hercules’’) 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, CAPRICE on Spanish Themes, op. 
I. Alborada 
Il. Variations 
III. Alborada 
IV. Scene and Gypsy Song 
V. Fandango of the Austurias 


(Played without pause) 
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UNDER NEW 
CONDUCTOR 


Post Fare ( £5 


Mr. Rabaud Makes 
First Formal Bow 
in Cambridge 


ee en eee eS ee ee 


OLIN DOWNES 


Henri Rabaud, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for the 
season of 1918-19, made his first formal 
appearance before an American audi- 
ence at the Symphony concert given 
last night in Sanders Theatre, Cam- 
bridge. His programme, part of which 
will be repeated this afternoon in 
Symphony Hall, consisted of composi- 
tions tried and true, compositions with 
which Symphony audiences are familiar 
—the Beethoven of the Eroica sym- 
phony, Cesar Franck’s “Les Eolides,’ 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” overture. 


Mme. Merle Alcock, contralto, was 
soloist, singing the “Ombra mai fu” of. 


Handel, otherwise’ known as_ the 
“Largo,” and the familiar song of Da- 


‘lilah from the second act of Saint- 
| pareens opera. 


set ee ewe 


STANDS ACID TEST 


Though evidently not a man of self- 
'assertive qualities, Mr. Rabaud is none 
the less a striking personality, tall, of 
distinguished bearing, dignified without 
stiffness, a conductor of experience and 
authority, who obtains the effects he 
requires none the less surely despite 
his modest bearing and his undemon- 


—| Strative manner. If the reading of the 


| orchestral pieces heard last night is an 
index of his abilities in works demand-~ 


ing a greater range of style than those 
of yesterday evening, it may be said 
that the Boston Symphony audiences 
are again very fortunate in their or- 
chestra leader. 

Mr. Rabaud’s reading of Beethoven's 
heroic work was both virile and poetic, 
thoroughly in the classic spirit, yet not 


' slavishly subservient to tradition, evi- 


dently the result of profound study and 
an equally profound sincerity. Of suéh 
a symphcny one neither expects nor de- 
sires a ‘new’ reading. If the con- 
ductor is a musician of calibre suffi- 
client to transmit the gigantic spirit of 
a Beethoven, there iS no more to ask. 
If he accomplishes this, not merely 
with objective fidelity to his task, but 
with a burning conviction, and the love 
of every tone and every phrase of the 
work evident on the part of Mr. Ra- 
baud, his audience is more than fortu- 
nate. 


Faithful to Beethoven 


It may be added that whenever a 
musician is thoughtful and sincere, his 
interpretation, no matter how scrupu- 
lous in its regard for the composer’s in- 
tention, will differ in. detail if notin 
essentials from the interpretations of 
his colleagues. The differences between 
Mr. Rabaud’s treatment of the sym- 
phony and the various achievements in 
it of his predecessors were not of a 
kind to detract from the interest and 
artistic quality of his accomplishment. 

For one of these details we may he 
thankful indeed. That is, his reversal 
of the atrocious practice of Dr. Muck 


in using eight horns in the trio of the | 


scherzo—a proceeding which made heavy 


and crude one of the most poetic ef- 


fects in all Beethoven. Last night the 
modest and poetic orchestration of the 
master in this passage was restored, and 
welcome it was to the ear. The finale 
was particularly impressive. Seldom, 
indeed, has it been the writer’s privilege 
to hear this movement interpreted with 
SO much vividness, plasticity, and 
clearness and coherency of detail. Not- 
able was the mysterious announcement 
of the theme, the interest and tonal 
beauty of individual parts, the humor, 
tender, and colossal strength felt in the 
whole movement. 


Mme. Alcock’s Singing 


The interpretation of Franck’s piece 
was not naturally very different from 
Mr. Monteux’s conducting of the same 
work, as shown at.a recent symphony 
concert. But what a charming work it 
is! What a bossamer web of tone; how 
Sensitive the harmonic scheme; how 
sensuous and tender the themes! An 
occasional Wagnerism | scarcely 
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' 3 from thé @xquisite originality andf been easily appraised on that occasion and : siatecihaadad | ; 
Asibility of this music. % - | “in the course of longer or shorter stay a ar vi DV il; ‘some, the intoxicating rhythm of the. 
Between these pieces and the overtur@} little altered general or particular, yudg- : NEW CONDUCTOR ; ‘second number of the suite is hetter — 


which brought the concert to an end,! ment of their abilities. In contrast, alike | 

Mme. Alcock delighted the audience with! with his band, his audience and himself. ig 80 seous, sensuous score, with its un- 
the rich and beautiful quality of her’ Mr, Rabaud seems to advance from. con- > | WARMLY APPLAUDED syiipathetis waa eee oreteatea Rabaud 
voles. She might have sung Dalian | cert to concert. He was, for example, well . | | ous and inspiriting. In all Mr Rabacd's 
CoE, 


air with more abandon, but she could 
. «| received at Cambridge last Thursday even- | grateful manifestations hig talent ag 
Scarcely have bestowed upon this air ing, when he led for the first time on this | conductor was reassuring and of true 


a quality of tone more ideally suited to , | promise, and on 2 day wh : 
side of the Atlantic; he was more warmly Hi ||) Rabaud Leads Orchestra at “staroat, as see one? (his opera, 


the character of the music. Nor did his tirst 
she lack appreciation of the long breath| applauded on Friday afternoon at his politan Opera House in New York for 


of Handel’s superb air. concert In Boston; while on Saturday even- it : the first time this season. 
ing his third audience outdid the other two : | First Concert Here ! shiispinilattinsd oi cieate Sa 


Euryanthe Made Youthful in cordiality toward the man and approval ig 4 Cote i} or [~~ ! 
There are those who would retire the of the conductor. Possibly, the fact that . Henri Rabaud made hie fire nade S 


Weber of the Euryanthe overture to the the company of Saturday contains | ance aS conductor of the Boston Svm- | 


dust-bin. But Weber is not so easly few of the more zealous advocates of a new | lphony Orchestra att) | | | 
retired, even when he indulges in the régime at Symphony Hall accounts for some it ene aoe e ‘ aa 1e ores yester- | | 
stock theatrical flourishes which open o¢ this energy of welcoming applause; but : | Pipers rnoon. He was received with | | T 

j 


"peas SY ah a : 
the “‘Euryanthe” overture. That over- the larger part of the assembly, long aloof F ii pAnereasing favor by the audience as the | 


aerae at a tempo less slow, but this | 
| 
7. 


Hs hac Pervert: POPUGn, re age it nardly less heartily. Again, at the end | 1 p tae _-Hroica”’ Symphony, when he 
SU Malsts. 2 aupernatural scene» a Speridagg Paes gad 745 SSM s-earaagr te Mtn igo | Shared the applause with the players, Mr Rabaud T WwW ] 
emmeevetre. Mr. Rabaud reminded istently and twice recalled Mr. Rabaud : platform after a brilliant perf : n are y 
'gqudience very forcibly of these ,Sistently ane Oo, SCS | as , { aaa c ant performance ma ‘ | 
| might have been composed yesterday, to ductor at the Symphony Concerts has bean | | 
judge by the fresh enthusiasm, the so well assured, at the outset of the good | in the eye, the new conductor, whom | 
Paris knew for seven years at the Sn ee erent 
conductor performed the work. The reaction to this atmosphere, increas- who for the last four visited 
' ; ‘ da aol Ath ¢ a in publi ‘| | neutral anc , eh ne vale itmnt eas 
Bear in mind that this vigorsus jng familiarity with the orchestra in public : tral and allied Capitals as a suest,”’ DIGNITY, BREADTH | 
the German romanticism of Weber oonfidence in himself were plain in the iin teas ice ape or in his library, TO INTERPRETATI ~ 
came from a French conductor, a T6Ev- manner and the work of the new con- | | marke of an iantion: with the casual - ONS 
aS rite Scrons iy tetany ductor on Saturday. He led with more . || | acquired or auaurrind dentin but } (fr had, VAT: fo, (9 & 
and probably quite wrongly, considered exactness of beat, more energy of personal ij} | Cnoice evading rather than courting a . . 4 
; rill, more resort to the vigorous gesture | | b> oe. ays 
German music. The play-| VY") aos 1). Tall, slender, hair anc : 
rf op allel et ere A lly (hat commacide @ stroke oF enjoins a moe Bil lay pede va Bray. ie are moderate- The third concert of the Boston Sym- 
he had at either of the preceding | | Certain distinction of the old Sakae Pe phony Orchestra took place yesterday 
was testimony equally to the imagina-| concerts. Again he bullt climaxes in the 1 Seine se Dlended with elegance, | 4fternoon in Symphony Hall, Mr. Hen- 
tion and musicianship of the leader. large, Suspensive, operatic fashion that BE & ae, “ave missed something of | ri Rabaud conducted for the first time 
The audience responded heartily to!) his way with orchestra and music had |; the symphony The perform: ,% Fa symphony * cor ‘ as) | 
Mr. Rabaud’s efforts, and he was re-, suggested at Cambridge; again he was | | Was not as impressive as that of ” oR, Ce BON ee 
| ~ 45 that of Thurs-} program was ag follows: Beethoven, 
and at the end of the concert. In Bee- jong tonal gradients; but more than hither- | Sind much at his ease, but with later 
thoven, in Franck, in W eber, he S4aV® to he gained a frequent incisiveness of de- , mebarlatiogt the refined mind, the char-|| Youth of Hercules’; Rimsky-Korsakoff 
abundant promise of an interesting CoA - f . Bi ; stically : , 
tall and a pervading fire of performance. || and precision, the respect for form and 4 
if 107K son. ye . ! | a Ales aria yr? Spee é 
. ‘ : an e performance | p aay” 
In a Third Trial, the New Conductor of ed ettad.” wines’ ‘auenk’ Sick nh | Sele” Saeki } || | Were made known to the orchestra with hy had in mind Napoleon, the Consul, 
a well-defined beat and a pantomime] “¢ enemy of kings, the young libera- 
First and the Second—The Pianist in wAOny raga ab sate quicaly sng to r fl ned Symphony, noble in content andj funeral march, a_ heroic lamentation 
him. Yet those connoisseurs must have | |}arenitecture, bears now a_ curious # over heroes slain in defence of free- 
re Bk j si : There are the sufficient proofs of RB 
ae mal ; : A Aet if ’ ’ - . or — 2 ee~- ‘ j y | j 
a tive Qualities Before a Rapt Audience—-.on Saturday, he maintained the Lisztian | thoven’s admiration for Napoleon Bona- ‘huation even in grief. That Beer 
Pieces and Performance norities of Saint-Saéns’s tone-poem, ‘“lae | | upon hearing that the conqueror had 4°" the title page when he learned that! 
SAeues. oO Now 18 [18 Death of Hercules,’’ yet set upon them ' jj had himself declared Emperor, and at} the conqueror had declared himself 
low the progress of a new conduc- reflective, polished Parisian workmanship. : ta the Prophetic funeral march. The | of the symphony in this week of world- 
oO Iiade movements in particular | wide tumultuous rejoicing. 
the opportunity of years, here in = a, ge , scher; 
ui : , noted likewise the elasticity of pace and | fi; trio of the scherzo, scored for three _ 
ego a yl henge thie pred of Mr. rhythm, the warm yet transparent tonal || horns, for the first time here in recent {P20 Poem of Saint-Saens again, It 
4 aud, né or two o is predecessors coloring that he and the orchestra lent to | 
at the Symphony Concerts have come, se@n) Pimekv-Korealkaw’ ks | f | i Mr Rabaud, who had been with his/C¢?tts for over 13 years. May we not} 
| ymp A Rimsky-Korsakov’s psecudo-Spanish music, orchestra but the four mornings of this |hope to hear the “Phaeton” of thig | 
at Symphony Hall. One or two more have own Parisians say, crowned them. | and sense of color in: the more modern |] not been played since 1899? ‘‘le Rouet 
'—. music — Saint-Saens’ ‘Youth of Her-|@’ Omphale’ and “Danse Macabre” |}! 


ture is valuable today, if only for tho ¢.,.. these ola controversies, joined in | belgie advanced, at his entrance, after 
é mance 1) eee ee 
| the drama that follows its perfor ugual speedy departure until it had in- | | and finally by repeated recalls to the 
things. The ‘“Euryanthe”’ overtu-e It ‘s hard to remember when = Caprice on 
Spanish Themes. 
ence at Symphony 
gallant, youthful spirit with which th? will of his hearers. ef 
spirit, this heartfelt understanding of performance and waxing, tut still modest, might be the scholar, the man of letters | 
ather than an | 
incapable of entering thoroughly into || | Public demonstration. By PHILIP HALE / 
ture is not to be readily forgotten. It/| than 
authority in the opening movement of 
peatedly recalled after the symphony | skillful and stirring in the manipulation of | | day night at Cambridge, nor Mr Rabaud | «. 
Eroica’’ symphony; Saint-Saens, ‘rhe 
Gallic love of clearness} Caprice on Spanish Themes. 
tar ale thereof who have || | Sterility, marked his interpretation and fortunate, not merely because Beetho- 
the S hony Orchestra Betters Both the whi > mi ie of - | 4 tucabhig 
ymp a4 while the miscellaneous public of the Sym '|eonforming to the mood. tor, but also by reason of its mighty 
- Full, Free and Fine Play of His Distince- ote with pleasure, the skill with which, | ‘analogy and pertinence to the time.{ dom, a lamentation in which there is 
scheme, the Lisztian progressions and so- | parte, “the enemy of Kings,” his anger} ‘20Ven erased the name of Bonaparte 
HOSE whom it may interest tg fol- ing distinctive niceties and exactitudes ot Napoleon’s death his reported remark {Emperor only enlarges the significance 
tor with orchestra and public have With equal satiS¥faction, they must have | were beautifully done yesterday. The | It was a pleasure to hear the sym 
vears, was played by three. ;had not been performed at ‘these con-. 
and conquered from their first appearance yo end of Mr. Rabaud's ‘dé@buts,’”’ as his | week, showed an admirable plasticity |COmMposer, a symphonic poem that has. 
~ cules’ and the Rimsky-Korsakoff. For would also be welcome. For in his sym- 
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HOnIG poets) Galnt-Saers is not mas~ 
cered by his subject; he does not take 
it too seriously;\ one might even see 
him smiling ironically on hearing his 
own music. Anatole France might have 
written the three symphonic poems with 
mythological subjects if he had turned 
composer. Hercules had his choice, ac- 
cording to Prodicus and other men of 
‘wisdom: Pleasure or Virtue. Ten to 
one, Saint-Saens wrote the prose arelu- 
ment of this composition with his tongue 
inchis cheek, saying to himself, “The ap- 
parition and the seductive words of 
Pleasure will give me opportunity for a 
riotously voluptuous Bacchanale; IT must 


not make the muy*@ of Virtue too aus-— 


tere.” He wrote in the spirit that moved 
him to take the part of Calchas when 
Regnault, the painter, played Helen in 
Offenbach’s delightful “La Belle He- 
lene.” These symphonic poems are ad- 
mirable if only for the absence of any 
attempt at interlinea translation o% 
fable into music. They are not too 
programmatic, As absolute music thes 
are characterized by Gallic clarity and 
jogic. Tho effects are gained by. an 
economy of means, as Marshal Foch 
understands the secret of warfare. Now 
that Saint-Saens is over 80, he is a re- 
actionary, which might be pardoned if 
one did not remember that Verdi was 
so when ‘Falstaff’? was produced. In 
his days of brilliant productiveness 
Saint-Saens was reproached by his coun- 
trymen for his modernism strongly 


tinctured with German flavoring CX- | 
tracts. In 1918 he looks askance at De- | 
at Cesar 
aise of | Poeni. 


®ussy and Ravel, and even 
Franck, and is loud in his pr 
Mendelssohn. 
symphonic poems? 


Does he regret his own] & 


thoven have his own ‘way. Th’ Saint- 


Saens’s symphonic poem he showed a 


fine sense of proportion and dynamic 
contrasts. ‘The interpretation was. po- 
etic; it. was dramatic, not theatrical, ' 
‘Rimsky-Korsakoff’s music was strong- 
ly rhythmed, read with fire and aban- 
don. The audience was enthusiastic 
throughout the concert. The orcvestra, 
whose performance was of the trudi- 
tional high standard, and the city of 
Boston may well plume themselves on 
having secured the services of this con- 
ductor. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of the concerts next week 
Schubert’s Unfinished 
| Symphony, Grieg’s Pianoforte Concer- 
'to (Mme. Samaroff, pianist), ‘Saint- 
| Saens’s Symphony No. 3, with organ. 


-Rabaud's Debut 
in Sumphony 
4 SUCCESS 


| A Aas. Aes SF £ 


| By LOUIS C. ELSON. 
PROGRAM. 


Beethoven—Heroic Symphony, 
St. Saens—‘‘Youth of Hercules,’”” Symphonic 


‘ 


‘ 
' 


‘is as follows: 


timski-Korsakoff—Spanish Caprice. 


Rimsky-Korsakoff's ‘Caprice’ is mu-| OT a very remarkable program for 


sic of a Russian thinking of Spain 


rather than living there, observing the! 


wild dancing of the gypsy girls, shout 
ing ‘‘Ole’’ in his delirious joy. | 
is much more of Spain in Chabrier’ 


“Bspana,” Debussy’s “Night in Seville’ 
and ‘‘Iberia,” Laparra’s “Il Habanera. 


There are a few glowing pases in th 


4 our orchestral series. Can it be 


=| that M. Rabaud, the new conduc- 


There® tor, thinks us provincial compared 


; with Paris? But each one of the new 


’ PWrenchmen, Monteux, Messager and 
® Rabaud, have played Beethoven as 


Russian’s score; there are many that their trump card at each of their de- 
ily Spanish, some that are . Pp 
‘are perfunctorily Spanish, puts, and, therefore, it is possible that 


‘only thunderous platitudes. 


Mr .Rabaud, who was greeted heart- they assume the interpretation of this 


ily by&the large audience, conductea 1 


a manNer that at once inspired con- 


fidente in his ability. He has dignit 


and poise without being rigid and aca- 
demic. His beat is singularly decisive; 


his gestures have interpretative sign 
ficance. One might say, after this cor 


cert, that he takes a broad view of a | 
pervading) movement, as pulling down all kinds 


composition, catches the 


N master to be the touchstone of direc- 
torial ability. 

And Beethoven's Heroic Symphony 
fits well to the present times, for it 
was the composer’s cry for Liberty, 
and he pictures his hero, in the first 


y 


l~ 
i- 


spirit, is not anxious over details that of tyrants, and M. Rabaud demolished 


‘are unessential. in nearly every elab- 


Orate composition there are measure 
of padding. This padding may be «s« 


norous, euphonious; but it should not 
, continuity | who think the Boston audiences frigid 


be emphasized; otherwise — 
may be checked and that’ which 
really important lose vital meaning. M 


‘Rabaud gave a sound, impressive read- 
ing of the symphony, for he let Bee- 


«| them with gufficient emphasis. The 
wn | new conductor was received with the 
wildest Boston enthusiasm, and those 
is | ought to attend the orchestral con- 
» | gerts this season. 3 
M. Rabaud began well. He made an 
excellent impression at this concert. 


Even “The Star Spangled Banner” 
—_. went more broadly and less senti- 
~ mentally than it has recently bes 

done, and, by the way,;.the removal 

of that banner from the middle of the 
hall was an acoustical necessity. The 
resonance is better with the flag 

Placed against a wall. 

M. Rabaud read the Heroto sym- 
phony in a sensible, well-balanced and 
unaffected manner. This was very 
evident in the first movement: The 
Funeral March, no matter how well 
interpreted, is too long. Beethoven 
was altogether too-prolix in the plant- 
ing of his hero, but thanks to the con- 
servative conductor there was no senti- 
mentality exhibited in the movement, 
and the oboe playing was especially 
exquisite. Coleridge called this. “A 
funegal in purple,” and that best des- 
scribes {ts earnest vein The horns 
did good work in the next movement, 
and the final variations were given 
with superb ensemble. M. Rabaud 
was applauded to the echo after this 
excellent reading of a great work. 

St. Saens’ views about Hercules as 
a young man have not led to his great- 
est music, but we are glad to see that 
all of the French newcomers give this 


Sterling composer a good place upon) 


their programs. St. Saens is an adept 
at modern scoring without indulging 
in too much bigness, he is always in- 
telligible, his musical architecture 
does not run to the crazy-quilt style 
and he does not discard pleasant mel- 
ody. We predict that in the music of 
the near future tume will come back 
gg music again, and we agree with 
St. Saens’ own recent saying, “Music 
is he least at present. | 
6 can recall performance 

work under Gericke when ‘clean 
was taken too gently to portray the 
champion heavy-weight of Olympus 
In these performances, of last Friday 
and yesterday, there was more of 
power and It fitted well to the sub. 
ject. It would be easy to sketch a 
story to the music. Hercules is a 
young man, enters college and is ad- 
mitted to the “Ditkey” Club at Har- 
hie because of hig athletic capabil- 

6s. A lively drinking theme pic- 
tures the young hero going over the 
bridge to take up an extra chemistry 
course at the Parker house. Tinkle 
of triangle ang cymbals picture the 
return (2 a. m.) heavily loaded with 
chemicals. In the Scherzando, which 
might be calleq “At Play,” Hercules 
holds two horns. In the draw he gets. 
two more and a bugle 


_haeuser Overture.” 


ously greater power in the” “Tann. 
“hibited commendable abhahart a this | 
work and had the elasticity required 
its rhapsodical character | 
Piccolo did some good work { 

“Pat M, n the 
ath of Pleasure ortion; : | 
the piccolo al igdiiiet He age), 
/and there wena. ates pa iy. ip aap igh 
Climaxes, of which” the ie 
| made the most. con Reet 

The concert ended with Rimski- 

Korsakoff. By the way, a pupil of 
‘(this composer once told the present 
writer that he always accented the 
next to last syllable of his name, 
which is against the statement of the 
musica] dictionaries. The caprice 
is a good deal more truly Spanish 
than the recent Spanish concert of 
"M. Laparra was. Extremes meet, 
and the Russians and Scandinavians 
}seem to catch up the Spanish swing 
|readily. Not only are the Spanish 
rhythms well carried out, but there 
is a piquancy in the scoring that 
gives an agreeable and fitting spici- 
ness to the subject. The work con- 
tains some fine obbligato work for 
|solo violin, clarinette and for harp, 
and these were especially well done. 
The reading of the caprice was com- 
mendable, and M. Rabaud caught up 
its spirit finely. We senjoy this ca- 
price more thoroughly with repeated 
hearings. Its spicy contrasts, jts 
rhythmic dance effects, and its the- 
atrical climaxes are all calculated 
to arouse the public and certainly did 
so on this occasion. 

Altogether then, M. Rabaud has 
made a very successful debut. He is 
graphic and decisive in his beat and 
gestures, has sufficient freedom in his 
interpretation, is by no means aS opeér- 
atic in orchestral work as we had 
feared, and evidently has correct ideas 
about the length of the, program, A 
good acquisition with which musical 
Boston may be heartily satisfied, 

We may end with a mention of Mr. 
Mudgett’s concert of a week ago. It 
brought us Senor De Gogorza, the fa- 
vorite baritone, but we desire especial- 
ly to mention Miss Rosita Renard, the 
Chilean pianist, who is likely to re- 
Place the great Teresa Carreno, who 
was also a South American. Miss 
Renard is the most promising female‘ 
Pianist that we have heard in a long 
time. She thas both technique and 
temperament and will win a high place 
among the pianists of today. 


| 


- He wins, of 
course, four horns against a erat) MMAROFF 


pair of oboes A subse 

. quent minor 
passage may portray a later inter- 
view with the dean. 
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i eat hewever, this symphonic anoforte used 


.. poem is a ‘portrayal of a str 

- uggle be- 
tween virtue and vice, a topic which 
Wagner has set forth with tremend- 





1 err er OAK TA More Gonfident of himself, more at ease fulness of the gypsy tune when once the} AVAL SIC IN DUO EM 
‘Tk E SY | PHONY CON CERT with his orchestra, quietly kindled, doubt- successive cadenzas have set it free. 80] Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Be Symphony Orehestra, Heri 


jess, by the new occasion, the conductor i far, indeed, music and conductor carry| Boston 
each other in mutual reaction upon a] Rabaud conductor, third program of 


ey en’s 

et te R FOR was more eloquent with leg aN Mg } ky re cd, m » 

‘QUICK, WARM, PUBLIC FAVO eproica” ‘symphony than he waa Gi gradually excited audience. the other| thirty-eighth season, Boston, Mass., after- 

% | D evening before at Cambridge. He lea | hand, it is possible to make this “Spanish; "oon of Nov. 15, 1918. The program ;— 

cy MR. RABAU (€ band with more energy and elasticity of | Caprice’ a very kaleidoscope of tones,| Beethoven, Symphony No. 3 in E flat’ 
JInrowh . tbl irit as well as with new vigor of ges- whirling as it were from shape to shape hide Op. 59; Saint-Saéns, “La Jeunesse 

A Pleased Audience and a Responsive vice while it returned a warmer and more yet endlessly flashing with Rimsky-Korsa- ercule” (‘The Youth of Hercules”) . 


Orchestra Answer to the New Conductor euphonious tone, @ more songful voice, a kov's dexterity and imagination with in- | 32™Phonic poem, No, 4, Op. 50; Rimsky- 
re 


* 
. 
hers 
¢ 


. Korsakoff, C i ic “vu 
livelier rhythmic accent. Again it phrased strumental timbres. So viewed the playing | aprice on Spanish Themes, Op, | 
‘ | : vb ey 


. . lianit 
hate hoven of the “Eroica” ....itively, sensuously; again it was P 
> ydeagoeadan 0 mesic pownsechd In turn, Mr. Rabaud was 


i Vg 66 - d responsive. , 

Symphony — Rimsky-Korsakov's Span 7 1 respomned with the large mantiou' ation 
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_ Agreeable Revival from Saint-Saens 


v4. 
of the piece did not lack ardor; it did lack | 
fine distinctions. More than usual the BOSTON, Massachusetts — Henri 


listener felt the conventional matter of the | Rabaud, the new conductor of the Bos- 
music in contrast with the invention of the, ton Symphony Orchestra, was formally. 


workmanship. Ravel and Laparra hearing’ introduced . ; | 
open-eared and open-minded the veritable this week to his publics 


music of Spain had tarnished many a hereabouts, first at the concert of the 
SD SHe @ vr platitude that Rimsky-Korsakov prefers | Orchestra in Cambridge on. Thursday - 
that Mr. Rabaud has quickly of progress, the long, melodic line in which | to burnish with the magic of his instru-| evening, and next day at the regular. 
won with the public of the 4). Rabaud now shaped the pide gg fd mental color. | Friday afternoon concert in Boston. 
Eeepnony Orchestre. Tt WAS, meat, the warm expects P wiles be | aan ' There can be no doubt of the imme- 
manifest in the concert of Thursday eVen- | phypase, the grave lucidity in With reason Mr. Rabaud seems to be] gdjate favor into which the new con-- 
ing at Cambridge; under more auspicious} ¢lothed the whole music, pleasured ear, on the way to restore the toné-poems of’ ductor has sprung. As h . i 
circumstances and with more justifying | mind, imagination as with the voice of Saint-Satns’s prime to the active reper-' nh igh he : SI Ss. S 9 coat on the 
reacon, it was plain in the concert of yeS-| Beethoven. The scherzo may have lacked tory of the Symphony Concerts. More, Mas é | was warmly greeted and at 
terday afternoon at Symphony Hall. ‘he}the characterstic Beethovenish brusque- probably, by chance than by design, they| C: ose of the concert the audience 
audience of Friday received the new CON-} ness; but it was good to hear it so light- have fallen from it, until just desert as remained to applaud. 
ductor with applause that seemed to sig-|footedly. The finale, in turn, was crisp well as the exigencies of the lingering war-| _ There is justification for this favor. 
nify not only#kinaly courtesy but Warm | with rhythmic life and the contrast of ae time hour are bringing them back again.}| No such performance of the “Rroica” 
expectation. ‘It answered to his leading | variations, while at need it agency Under the test of yesterday, when “The; symphony has been heard here, for 
and the playing of the orchestra in the] pecomingly joyous tumult. Discern ngly, Youth of Hercules” sounded almost like’ many years. The first feeling ‘was 
first movement of Beethoven’s “Eroica’|Mr. Rabaud differentiared the Beevhove. a new piece, the tone-poem disclosed not! one of nobility and grandeur. {¢] 
Bymphcny, as with articipation fulfilled. | writing in the first two movements a music a few of Saint-Saéns’s characteristic vir- came a realizatio th pis 1¢n 
It was hardly less responsive after the|fraught with feeling and tha Beethovea tues. The design of the piece stood clear! »ichnes Scalor no e wonderful 
Funeral March and the scherzo, while at | who fashioned the last two in sheer exuber- as the day—the measures that bear the! . oe of color, and lastly grew the 
the end of the finale, it recalled Mr. Ra-|ance of ardent mus‘c-making. Throughout grave incitements of Virtue to the musing! '™!Pression—and this was the one that 
‘baud once, twice and thrice, swelling the|the conductor was ‘e transparent and hero; the contrasting measures in which, #¢Mained strongest—of a eorrect 
plaudits when at length he stood with the] painstaking medium of the composer. If Pleasure trips and tinkles; the return of | perspective, an intricate estimate of 
band standing around him. The succeed-| the symphony came to the ear otherwise the voice of Virtue, first assertive, finally, phrases and configurations, each with 
ing piece, Saint-Saéns’s tone-poem, ‘T! | uncolored by the personality of the leader, triumphant. Not for nothing has Saint-| its proper stress. So in the Saint- 
Youth of Hercules,” heard for the first | the listener heard the ‘Mroica symphony Saéns in these seventies when he was still; Saéns tone poem of the young 
time in thirteen years ‘‘at these concerts” | neither in angular over-elaboration, nor open-minded and fertile, heard the over- Hercules. fae 


with luminous and finely moulded detait, 
gave heed to the contour as well as to Lne 

content of the symphony. The first move- 
BERD is no misteking the re ment gained richness of voice and plasticity 
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gave little less pleasure, reaped only little |}in easy-going carelessness. a. es 
less applause. Then ersued that pictorial’ thinks of Beethoven before he thinks 
and plangent. ornate and dazzling orches- himself. 

tral show-piece, Rimsky-Korsakov's “Span- 

ish Secslee,” and so rleased with music Possibly a new is ahgoet - glee 
and performance were the hearers that they degree a new orchestra mig : a kept sd 
would not depart until their clapping had have waited a month or two qe 
twice summoned Mr. Rabaud back to the | they essayed Rimsky-Korsakov & “ge * nig 
stage. As at Cambridge, his programme ‘Spanish Caprice. Once perso n a: 
was neither too short, nor too long; while | abundance of cadenzas a Alig a 4 ge 
the lignt pieces filling the second half of } paired instruments, Mr. gene _ hang bese 
it, were much to the nudience’s liking. | Mr. Sand at the clarinet, indee oe ae 
Throughout the orchestra was more on its | wood-wind choir, less, perhaps, be e he 
metile than it had been, than perhaps it | flute, renewed a vivid and familiar Phe 
eould be, in tne chilly concert-room of | tuosity; while in the recurring meas i 
Sanders ‘Theatre; at every turn it served | for solo violin Mr. Fradkin gave such ~ “ 
ihe conductor well. In the intermission | of the brightness and the fineness a a 
and at the end of the concert, the coOfr-| tcne, the warmth of his phrasing = haa 
ridors ‘buzzed with praise; and those in | zest of his rhythm as he used to . peed 
particular who cherish memories of Mr.} he sat in the orchestra of the Sean 
‘Paur and Mr. Fisdler were warn with it. | Ballet. Of course, Mr. Rabaud caug i 
In fine, all things worked together for! clamorous rush of the repeated pene 
good. » Mr. Rabaud could hardly have had} that must have riven the Sonne — 
a more auspicious début. the rhythmic fervors of the. fina 


ae 


ture to “Tannhatiser’’ or perused the sym- 


|phonic poems of Liszt. Yet his own: piece 


ig Gallic in tonal logic, tonal symmetry, 
the even progress of musical and (in this 
instance) moral idea. Again, how appro- 
priate the motives whence the music 


| Springs, winning the mind by fitness, pro- 


viding neither too much nor too little stim- 
ulation to the attendant fancy. Finally, 
how poised, how adroit the workmanship. 
Not an inflection is wasted; not a note 
is in the wrong place; not a jointure is 
rough-edged; every harmony, progression, 
play of color is polished, but seldom into 
sandpapered lifelessness. In the complete- 
ness of the whole, almost, is its beauty. 
Such music, moreover, lies as completely 
within Mr. Rabaud’s powers, so far as two 
cOncerts have disclosed them. He was 
luminous, flowing, apt and elegant as 
Saint-Saéns himself. More than once, in- 
deed, he and his orchestra refined upon 


. refinement. Ee. Keke 


a tc cc ci ea irate 


that strange mixture of 
| classic and romantic, depefiding on 
jan emphasis of its contrasts -to 
| hold attention. So also in the gor- 
.Seously colored Spanish Caprice — of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, music that fires 
: conductor, players and audience alike. 
In all of these—and what a program it 
| was!—Mr. Rabaud’s scholarship, tem- 
| pered with the fervor the musie¢ de- 
-Manded, was clearly dominant, All 
this, of course, stamps him as a dif- 
ferent sort of leader altogether from 
what Boston has been accustomed to. 
Mention has been made in these col- 
umns of the emancipation of the or- 
chestra from a machine and its endow- 
ment with a humanity that has 
previously been in abeyadtree. It is evi- 
dent that Mr. Rabaud is to have a con- 
Siderable part ~in~ this humanizing 
process, No one can quéstion his au- 
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Dae. emotion of the work’ he is 


interpreting and thé ability to convey 


the feeling to~his listeners. | 

_ As-he stands on the platform he is 
tall, gaunt and a trifle stiff. The stiff- 
ness disappears, however, as he takes 


lays it down. His beat is decisive 


plauded him heartily when he first came to! 


the stage and listened intently when he and 


the band set to ‘Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica’’ sym-’ 
phony. At the end of each movement, it 
renewed its clapping more and more heart- 


ily, until at the end of the music, it had 


recalled him ones or twice to the stage. | 
The plaudits were hardly less when he and | 


. 7 ‘the orchestra had made their way through 
up the baton, to be reassumed as he 


Franck’'s tone-poem of ‘‘The Daughters cf 


| ALolus’’ and Weber’s familiar overture {o 


9 ? 


easy to follow and authoritative. Body,| his opera of ‘‘Euryanthe.’’ Perhaps, even, 
head and legs as well as hands and!# little of the applause that fell to the | 


eyes, are used to control the players 
and to get effects. The austerity of 
his appearance belies the strength of 
feeling underlying, but 


singer of the evening Mme. Alcock, after 
airs from Hiindel’s ‘‘Xerxes’’ and Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘“‘Samson’’ belonged of right to Mr. 


| Rabaud. For as practised operatic conduc- 
insures that) tor of the orthodox Parisian school, he was 


there will be no turbid emotionalism | consideration itcelf for her. Not once did 
in hise work. Altogether there was/the orchestra cover her tones; in pace, ‘n| 
good reason for the favor with which | phrasing, in accent, it was deferentially | 
Mr. Rabaud was received in Boston. | 


_ At the concert in Cambridge on 
Thursday night, the soloist was the 
contralto of luscious voice, Mrs. Merle 
Alcock, who sang to the great pleas- 
ure of the audience the familiar air 
from Handel’s opera “Xerxes” and 
the equally familiar passage from 
Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah.” 
Here Mr. Rabaud proved himself a 
true accompanist, for the orchestra. 


| 
} 


adequately supporting and encourag-. 
ing, nevér overshadowed the singer. 


In the concert at Symphony Hall, 
on Sunday, Nov. 10, Emilio de Go- 
forza, baritone, and Rosita Renard. 
pianist, shared the honors. Mr. de 
Gogorza gave a_ varied but well- 
selected program designed to show 
the versatility and technical per- 
fection of his art. Miss Renard’s num- 
bers ranged from Mendelssohn to De- 
bussy and Albeniz, with mastery of 
technigue, with intellectual and emo- 
tional power. Yimr. ia. is Pa 


MR. RABAUD CONDUCTS | 

~ SAank. Now. / 18 
A “Trial Heat” at Cambridge Last pais 
ing for the New Leader of the Symphony 
- Orchestra in Preparation for the Concerts 
oin Boston—Warm Applause and Many a 
_ Token of an Excellent and Pleasurable 
_ Ability 

PAONDUCTING in public for the first 


{ ~time on this side of the Atlantic at 
ee the concert of the Symphony Orchestra 


Jast evening in Cambridge, Mr. Rabaud was 
exceedingly well received. Susceptible and 


| disposed as always, the audience ap- 


| 


at one with her. By every sign of last 
evening, Mr. Rabaud, unlike his more maz- 
terful and dominating predecessor from 
Berlin, will be a favorite with the ‘‘soloists’”’ 


|at the Symphony Concerts. Nor could the 
‘reactionary eavil at his programme. It 
‘filled almost to a minute the accustomed 


hour and three-quarters; no Debussy, no 
Dukas, no Ravel, no Loeffler tainted it with 
that ‘‘modernism’’ which, even though it 
come from Paris, is vexation to so many 
well-meaning but much-enduring souls of 
the concert-room. Classic and perennial 
3eethoven, mellifluous Hiindel, good old 
Weber, Saint-Saéns, in the long, sliding, 
sensuous, altogether Italiante curves 070? 
Delilah’s wooings of her Hebrew Hercules, 
a Franck innocuous filled it. O, terque 
quaterque beatus, the regular thing in the 
regular way. No wonder Mr. Rabaud made 
good impression in what in racing phrase 


'was his ‘“‘trial heat.” 


} 


On the conductor’s stand before an au- 
dience, in the practice of his profession, 

r. Rabaud is a much more worldly 
and human figure than he seemed 
when he sgat, as often of late, a mere 
listener before the orchestra he was 
soon to lead. Evening clothes becomé 
him as they have not every conductor 
upon the stage of Symphony Hall or 
Sanders Theatre. Unmistakatly, he has 
what the dialect of the concert-room about 
conductors calls ‘‘A good back.’ He car- 
ries himself unaffectedly and well and his 
gaunt figure pulls itself together, gains 
dignity, when it is poised as it were be- 
tween orchestra and audience. Contrary to 
mistaken report there is hardly a trace of 
physical extravagance in his conducting. 
Occasionally he taps with his foot after the 
manner of the departed ‘Fiedler but not so 
audibly; once or twice in the evening, he 
crouched a little as one about to spring for 
‘the desired effect; but for the most part 
he was calm authority (as the word is) it- 
self. His beat, so far as a single concert 
disclosed it, has no salient quality. It is 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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not graceful and elegant like Mr. Messa- 
ger’s, insistent like Mr. Monteux’s or exact 
and goading as ‘was Dr. Muck’s. It is a 
simple beat, so to say; uncommonly sparing 
in indication of effect as distinguished from 
pace and rhythm. Yet the orchestra seems 
readily to follow and obey it. Mr. Mes- 
sager, for contrast, ‘was the man of the 


world who happens to be conductor by. 


profession. Mr. Rabaud is the musician 


who devotedly pursues a chosen branch of) 


his calling. 
As with Mr. Monteux, the listener readily 


perceives Mr. Rabaud’s operatic antece- 


dents. He has no such passion for tonal 
design, for the exploiting and the sustain- 
ing of tonal outline, however various the 
accent, however rich the color, however 


straight forwardly, oéning thelr lain coils 


tent to the ear, the fancy the emotions of 
the hearer, singing uneffectedly with tne 
composer, marching as honestly’ with nim, 
bringing off his strokes, projecting his ef- 
fects whole-heartedly upon a Stirred and 
sympathetic audience. As it Is always pos- 
sible to imagine ‘‘Aida,”’ for example, hat= 
ter sung than by his particular singing. 
Players in presence, so it is always pos. 
sible to believe that Franck’s tone-pooem 
of the winds should move lighter-footed 
and sound more like to a music of the acr 
than somehow any performance hereabouts 
from Geriche through Muck and Monteaux 
to Rabaud has made it. Yet perhaps ¢he 


shortcoming is Franck’s rather than cone 


ductor’s, since between ‘the beginning andl, 


ardent the mood, as used, for example, to| the end in those wisp-like phrases that are 


preoccupy Dr. Muck. He lacks as clearly 


the zest for the momentarily revealed, the | 


artfully mouded detail that often possessed 
Mr. Monteux. Nor, as yet, being relatively 
unacquainted with his orchestra, has he 


for quality of instrumental tone, for fine 
and artful euphonies. Throughout Beetho- 


ven’s symphony, he sought and gained the. 


large outline, the ample contracts, the pro- 


jecting force, the direct effect upon ear and _ 


upon emotions, of masses of tone largely 
assembled and manipulated, of ascendant 
and impinging climaxes that plainly dis- 


closed a conductor versed in the music- 


dramas of Magner. Like most French con- 
ductors, in contrast with German, he tend- 
ed to brisk pace, notably in the first and the 


last movement of Beethoven’s symphony; . 


while not once did he fall prey to the easy 
temptation to drag the slow movement, In 


a quick spirit. He would keep the music 
that he undertakes in motion large and 


sweeping, rather than finely undulant. He 


knows well the art of quickening long, as- 


cendant progressions until they begin to 
play upon the hearer’s nerves; he sustains 
rhythm; he is less disposed to would his 
| phrases into sensuous beauty for its own 
|sake than to give them character as he did 
with the wisp-like bursts of Franch’s music 
for the breezes of Molus. It was easier to 
admire his sprightly accentuation of Bee- 
thoven’s scherzo than the quality of song 
or of tone that he—or the horns for him— 


infused into the intervening trio. 


Least of all did Mr. Rabaud seem lust 
évening a cerebral, an analylical conductor, 
bent upon ‘the formal outline, the abstract 
musical content, the intellectual process} ** ( 
and the minutz of the pieces in hand. Oni piece last ‘winter. 
the contrary, hs ‘‘read’’ them altogether 


like shreds of flying alabaster, he has, 
written a deal of more energetic concert- 


room filling. Those first, those last meas= 
ures, Mr. Rabaud achieved with no little; 
j sensibility and plasticity. Between he was 
developed that conductor’s fastideous ear - 


as conventional as the composer. On the 
other hand, in the overture to ‘“‘uryanthe” 
Mr. Rabaud was the _ operatic conductor 
taking and distributing the pleasures of his 
calling. There the music was thick, song- 
ful, ardent of progress, plain of mood, 


void of contrast, ‘effective’ from frst 
measure to last. He and the orchestra with 


him made no effort to clarify, sharpen, ‘1+ 
luminate and enrich it. They merely made 
it sound as though the ringing little audi- 


torium of Sanders were the large cull 
spaces of an opera house. A public that 


there six years has not been quite pleased 
with the Symphony Concerts bids fair to 


rejoice in Mr. Rabaud. 
all that he does, Mr. Rabaud does not lack) 


Items and Announcements 


Mme. Samaroff, the pianist, will be 


heard or the first time in many years with 
the Symphony Orchestra at the concerts 
of netx week when she will play Grieg’s 
concerto in A minor, nearly as long un- 
known to its programmes. Schubert’s “‘un- 
finished’’ symphony will precede the con- 
certo and Saint-Saéns’s symphony with 
organ follow it. 


Mr. Rabaud’s music is clearly profiting 


by the presence of the composer in this 
country in sc notable a post as that which 
he now occupies. ‘The Chicago Orchestra 
will play his symphony in E minor next 
week; while the Metropolitan Opera House 
will remroduce his comedy of ‘Marouf,”’ 
drawn from The Arabian Nights,’’ though 
its public was none too interested in the 
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Our New York brethren did not like 
either the tone quality or, particula ly, 
the conducting of Mr. Monteux when 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 
its first New York concert of the season 
last Thursday evening'in Carnegie Hall. 
Some peoplé are hard to please. Mr. 
tiuneker, now writing for the New York 
Times, had ‘‘the unmistakable sensation 
that the entire symphony of Franck was 
overblown.” Mr. Henderson of the Sun 
found the reading of the same sym- 
phony ‘“‘very vigorous, not to say ro- 
bustious deficient in delicate 


shades of color, insistent in style, over- 
drawn in most respects and sadly 
opaque in the treatment of the instru- 
mental parts. All the crystalline clar- 
itv, the sunny tone quality and the ex- 
quisite precision of the old orchestra 
‘were missing.’’ 

“Exquisite precision!’ But in noneof 
the performances of the Franck’s sym- 
phony by the Boston orchestra, were the 
rhythmical accents of the string figures 
in the middle movement so inacurate 
and smudged as they were under Karl 
Muck in his last seasons in Boston, 
while if Mr. Monteux’s performance has 
had one inescapable characteristic it has 
been the precision of attack and of in- 
tonation—notoriously false under his 
predecessor of the different choirs. 

Admitted that criticism is in large de- 
gree a matter of conditions attending 
particular performances, the tempera- 
me and esthetic standpoint of the 
crit®, etc., we believe that the reviewers 
of this city, with one voice, wéuld ac- 
claim in Mr. Monteux these very quali- 
ties in which our colleagues profess to 
have found him lacking. Perhaps in 
Carnegie Hall, where the acoustics are 


Lee eee ee eee — al 


doubtless different than in Symphony 
Hall, the orchestra sounded ‘“‘opaque in 
the treatment of the _ instrumental 
parts,’’ but surely Mr. Henderson would 
agree that the rich and sombre coloring 
of Franck’s symphony is intentional on 
the part of the composer, and that the 
conductor should make an effort to re- 
produce this carefully contrived color- 


int; in his performance. 


Perhaps Mr. Monteux was in a tense 


mood when he conducted in New York 


yet in view of the exquisite tone quali- 


ties of his performance here, and espe-. 
cially the roundness and glory of. the 


“ae eee, 


Uy uly tach es: 


Dr. Muck was prone—remember the 
trumpet ?—it is difficult to understand 
Mr. Huneker’s impressions of a sym- 
phony ‘‘over-blown.”’ 

The Tribune did find, what Boston 
musicians, with practically one ac- 
cord, agree on, that “Mr. Monteux has 
worked something like a miracle with 
the band’’ and that “in his new capac- 
ity he seemed as admirable as in that 
in which he had already won our ad- 
miration,’’ meaning as French conduc- 
tor at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Are the gentlemen in New York still 
laboring under the mistake that con- 
ductors are born only in Gérmany’” 
Or are ears and acoustics so different 
in different parts of the world that no 
scale of comparison can be instituted? 
Or did the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, forgetful of its Puritan ideals, ex- 
cited by the peace talk or the noise of 
the great city, go on a sudden tear and 
escape the control of that admirable 
musician, Mr. Monteux? Or is it mere- 
ly the custom, which gossip says is 
immemorial, for the critics of the one 
city to contradict the critics of the 
other city, whatever the occasion or 
the subject? We in Boston confess 
that, while warmly welcoming Mr. Ra- 
baud, we regret that Mr. Monteux, 


owing to the epidemic, was heard so) 
little here. We find his conducting to! 


be replete with ‘delicate shades of 
color,’’ “crystalline clarity,’’ ‘‘sunny 
tone quality,’’ ‘‘exquisite precision.” 
We feel that in these precious quali- 
ties he .unites the temperament and 
imagination of a great musician. 


Wars Effects 
on Symphony 
Programs 
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By LOUIS C. ELSON. 

N speaking of the new conductors 
of symphonic music in Boston, 
those that we have recently heard 

‘and the one whom we are to hear this 
week, very little has been said about 


brass tone, which contrasted so hap-|their abilities as program-makers. If 


pily with the hard brilliancy to which |gometimes happens that we get a 


eee 


= that any of the new conductors will 


great. conductor who seems not to 


concert-giving. Henschel 

moderate as a conductor when we 
had him in Boston, but he was one of 
the best of program-makers. Gericke 
was infinitely higher as a condustor, 
yet inferior in the matter of the 
make-up of his programs, leaning 
much too heavily to the classical side, 
and leoking askance at almost 
everything that was modern, Dr. 
Muck was only modern on the Ger- 
man side, Fiedler, not our greatest 
conductor, was as good a program- 
maker as we ever had. 

We may sound a note of warning 
against drawing too heavily in the 
near future on the modern French 
school. Cesar Franck is almost the 
only modern Frenchman (or Belgian) 
who will stand much repetition. We 
must have the Russian, Finnish, Nor- 
wegian, English and Italian works 
as well, and frequently. With regard 
to the American composer it was but 
natural that the German conductors 
should be better acquainted with him 
than the French leaders, for Paine, 
Chadwick, MacDowell, Hadley, Bird, 
Parker, Strong, Whiting, Bullard and 
many others, studied in Germany, 
taught there, and had their works 
played sometimes, in that country, 
while France drew chiefly to itself a 
few American organ students. Nat- 
urally. therefore, the Frenchmen are 
not as familiar with what American 
composers can do, or have done, as 
the Germans are. 

And this leads to another point in 
connection with (germany. How 
manv of the Teutonic composers shall 
be excluded from the programs be- 
cause of the German barbarities of 
the last four years? In England 
they are playing many Wagner works 
without cavil. One would think that 
we have nothing to do in the concert 
room with the nationality or the per- 
sonality of Wagner, but only with 
the standard of his music. If we 
hrilled to his music for years while 
we knew that the composer was sel- 
fish. ungrateful and almost & crimi- 
nal, we should be able to enjoy it to- 
jay even though we know that he was 
anti-French. 

One of the new conductors draws: 
the line at Wagner, but admits 
Brahms wrote a song of triumph over 
prostrate France, at the end of the 
Franco-Prussian war. We can un- 
derstand the ostracism of Richard’ 
Strauss, for his music is often the. 
embodiment of modern Prussian 
arrogance and brute force, yet even 
here we should be sorry to lose 
“Death and Transfiguration,” or 
“Don Quixote.” As regards the Ger- 
man classics we do not anticipate 


be led by the adverse views of D’Indy 


‘or Debussy into excluding any of 
‘them. We ean transmute the old 
saying about the Indians and read 
it—“A dead German is a good Ger- 
man.” | | 
' Phe public will always demand 
soloists as an attraction in the 
leymphony concerts, and when somé 
‘great operatic star appears the great 
‘orchestra is thrown into the back- 
ground, even in a symphony concert, 
and the tail temporarily wags the 
dog. For ourselves we wish that 
ino vocalists were ever engaged for 
these concerts, for even in an oper- 
atic aria, where the orchestra is a 
‘partner in the work, the footlight 
flavor disagrees with the symphonic, 
‘and the lack of costume, scenery and 
dramatic action make themselves 
. felt. It is different with planists 
or violinists appearing in a concert, 
for here we atill have the sonata- 
‘form, the true spirit of the concert 
‘room. 

' Mr. Gericke always insisted strong- 
ly upon the dignity of these concerts, 
and gave the symphony the prepon- 
'derance. He generally placed the sym- 
phoy last upon the program so that 
the author might leave the hall with 


‘the greatest work strongly impressed 
upon his mind. Perhaps so earnest a 


view might make the concerts too 
heavily educational for the general 
public; a lighter program, a Ia 
Theodore Thomas, would certainly be 
welcome once in a while. Thomas 
sven admitted Strauss (not the great 
Richard, but the three-quarter Jo- 
hann) to an occasional program. 

But there are younger  concert- 
goers growing up who need to hear 


‘the chief classic works which have be- 


come familiar to our veterans, and 
we must have at least a sprinkling 
these. In the old times we used faith- 
fully to go through Beethoven's first 
eight symphonies every season. Dr. 
Ferdinand Hiller once said to the 
present writer: “You Americans are 
jumping at once into the heavily 
scored modern works. It is much gafer 
to grow up to these through Mozart 
and Beethoven.” 

We may trust the tactful French- 
men to give some graceful touches of 
tghtness and humor to their pro- 
grams. We wish that some time M. 
Rabaud would let us have a program 
of musical curiosities. Such a pro- 
zrram would include Beethoven’s “Rat- 


‘tle of Vittoria,” sometimes called the 


tenth symphony, which not one in a 


|'hundred concert auditors has ever 


heard. Then we might give our excel- 
lent kettle-drummer a chance with 
Tausch’s concerto for kettle-drums, 
which we think has never been heard 
in America, a composition which is the 


the kettle-drums (five of them played 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


‘symphonic world turned upside down, —' 
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che single pounder) being for they” omen ages } ee 
once the chief instrument of the com-}| | Not Noteworth 


oe 


position. A Lully score for string or- James G, Huneker, the Times’ crite, 


chestra would be a very old novelty| Franck’s work and “Manfred” is SO 
‘also, és Franck’s work and Manfred is “not 


noteworthy.” ‘‘The first movement was 


“NOVEMBER $8, 1918. |opaaue, the second was heavy in touch 


: and the final allegro noisy,’’ he says, of 
- Srovelion— : the Franck work. 
“Altogether there was much to raise 
question as to the present state of music 
in Boston. Last evening’s concert pro- 
vided an uncertain answer,’ says the 
@|Sun critic. “‘M, Monteux, who conduct: | 
ed, is a fortunately temporary leader of 
the Boston forces. Possibly for that rea- 
son it might not be amiss to defer ana- | 
lytical consideration of the reconstruct- 
ed orchestra until it ig heard under M. 
Rabaud. Of 4 certainty, all the old 
friends of the gentlemen from Boston ! 
will hope that they will not contract @ 
habit of playing as they played the Ce- 
sar Franck symphony. All the crystal- 
“lino clarity, the sunny tone quality and 
the exquisite precision of the old orches- | 


tra were missing.” 

A wide difference of opinion as to the|The Symphony Orchestra Returns, Not 
merits of the Boston Symphony orches- | Too Auspiciously, to New York—Band 
tra’s first New York appearance this and Conductor Variously Viewed-—Mr. 
season, in Carnegie Hall last evening, is | Rahaud’s First Programmes—Mr. Hof- 


to be found in the reviews by the mu-| es 
sical critics of that city in the ee ntle| mann’s Return—Items and OP ‘ad 
papers. ‘The Sun's reviewer calls the |. Jn an * Vor’. ¢ 

reconstructed orchestra “a sad disap- | T AYING ‘in New York for the first 
pointment,”” and the same opinion rip time last evening, the reorganized 
expressed by the critics on the Times Boston Symphony Orchestra under- 
and Ferald. | hit less exacting than it 

The Telegraph critic, however, roes 

into raptures over the performance, deé- 
claring that it marked the emergence 
from the shadows of gradually domi- 


went a test no W than” 
\ had undergone at home two weeks ‘betore, 
land one, besides, likely to set both band 
and conductor on nervous edge. Mr. Mon- 


nating alien influences and un-Ameri- | teux, fresh from the garnered praises 0. 
can artistic bigotries. Boston, was to meet an compra i 
Bach, critic, however, is agreed upoOniknew him only as a conductor Dib be 
the fact that the audience became wild- jtneatre and which there had taken him 
ly enthusiastic at the rendition of “The | only as a cog ina big and busy operat: 


Ld 


Star Spangled Banner” and “America.” |wheel. The new orchestra, ie cura. afar 
‘6 : ” ito face an audience sure to ‘be quic ; ‘ 
Zo Simmer ween 9 comparisons. Evidently, for all concerned 
Reginald De koven, in the Herald, ithe concert was uneasy occasion, to bee = 
writes of the performance - monet pera lable detriment of the outcome. TY} oat 
Schumann’s overture to sid vote © manded | 2° his best, nearly every one from = 
fred,’ which pS ey os Ga ree the conductor downward, overdid es See 
oa ok oa ere wn d entirel of mu- Moreover, the din of the street filed wet 1 . 
1 ge 4 alla af merry crowd celtbrating the end of the 
sic by French composers—M. Monteux 4 Toe ted Carnegie ‘Hall; while the 
ig a very insistent conductor, anxious, war, peneti. : gaat oe the excite- 
by the roots, audience plainly shared some ot tne 
as it were, to dig out effects by » a , y oe the beginning of the 
and if/ the Franck’s D minor symphony, ment without de aying UU — atin airs 
‘through his reading, mange areca. concert until it had heard the na 
dn force and dynamic effect ost defin= of the victors. 
itely the mystic color, elasticity of he reviewers 
nuance and sag — which should papers judge variously the 
characterize the wor’. reorganized orchestr 
“Tt seems to me after the concert oF: chinks well of Dr. 


Jast night that they need, as it were, to 
perme own to the revisions , 


and. sonnel which | 

oe ) iged to undergo and) Fr 

they | San tion and read-} post. Writing In The Times, 
3 is kindest: 


for the New York news- 


other conductor to what he was in Boston. 


to, nis 
kly, they counted him unequal tO, 
roger Mr. Huneker 


quality of the. 
a, but no} one of them | 
Monteux, who in tine) 
i stress of the moment, must have been an-~ 


the old band, and there were Fr 
nay stretches, when the strings were 


“Eg Be PNT © f° ee = — v— 
-is still) first time ‘on ‘this sidé of the Atlantic, » 


celestial, the woodwind euphonious as symphony as aforesaid; Franck’s tone- 
no other orchestra’s, and the brass, poem, ‘‘The Daughters of Azolus’’ and 


“‘Euryans: 


both massive. and mellow... Neverthe+| Weber’s ov : 
less, one had the unmistakable sensa- the,” overture "tO his: opera, 


tion that the entire symphony of Mme. Alcock, the alto singer, wil 


franck was overblown. The new and #lso be heard in airs from Handel's 
temporary conductor, Mr, Monteux, ‘Xerxes’ and Saint-Saéns's ‘Samson and? 


was at the head of. the famous OYFr- DPelilah.”’ 
chestra. <A familiar figure his: New 


York has known and liked him at our Mr. Rabaud, who will conduct for the | 


Opera House, His routine in operatic 


work doubtless led him to transpose first time in this country next Thursday 
to the symphonic region something of might at Cambridge, does not believe in’: 


broader tonal masses, something of 4, | ey 
tendeney to shifting rhythms. There ong concerts. He thinks that a concert 


was less balance of the various instru- of an hour and a half is long enough; at 
mental choirs than a certain aiming ; . 36 : 

at picturesque, even sweeping effects, the utmost, it should not exceed an hour 
in a word, operatic. In Schumann’s and three-quarters. 


“Manfred’ Overture Mr. Monteux’s , , 
reading did not reveal the eloquence, And it is evident that Mr. Rabaud 13° 


stammering as it sometimes is. of the not a chauvinist. An overture by Weber 


composer. The conductor received a 
. - . ~y vyre 1-, " ” I- : , 
eae” apeetine from. a jatée audi- is on the program of the Cambridge con- 


ence, both modish and musical, Cert, @ symphony by Beethoven will be 
We await with curiosity his second | Played in Symphony Hall on Friday and 
and last concert tomorrow afternoon. Saturday. 
adince wilt agent eines Arie fans A ikile sketch of Mr. Rabaud hag als 
ce gar ole 4 leat He * ped rig tdenes ready been published in the Herald. A 
had changed was dispelled after the more cornplete one is now pertinent. 
first clangorous chords. Our musical Bora at Paris in 1878, he is the son of 
community breathed easier last night. Hippolyte Francois Rabaud (1839-1900), 
‘who took the first prize for violon¢ello 
playing at the Paris Conservatory in 
Mr. Monteux, who conducted, is a .1861. He was violoncellist of the Opera 
fortunately temporary leader of the orchestra (1859-1889), professor of the 
Boston forces. Possibly for that rea- violoncella at the Paris Conservatory 
son it might not be amiss to defer ana- (1886-1900) and for many years the solo 
lytical consideration of the reconstrnct- .violoncellist of the famous Conservatory 
ed orchestra till it is heard under Mr. ‘orchestra. He wrote a method for his 
Rabaud. Of a certainty, all old friends instrument, 12 etudes for it,.al + 
of the gentlemen from Boston,will hope “ile u eres? etuges for 1. a 
loncello pieces. 


that thev will not contract a habit of ‘ , 
playing as they played in Franck’s The celebrated singer, Mme. Doruss 


symphony. It was a very vigorous, not Gras, was the sister of Mr. Rabaud's 
to say robustious, reading that Mr. rrandfather, the flute player, équally 
al ag gave, deficient in delicate distinguished. Vincent Joseph Van 
Ay gage Men ee Ba apist i Steenkiste, bettgr known by the flame 
E st respects and sadly ; > a 4 ' 
. is P e \ ) « a] 
mental parts. All the crystalline clar- grand-nephew of the singer, not the 
ity. the sunny tone quality and the ex- -grandson, as has been stated. The 
quisite precision of the old orchestra singer (1805-1896) and the flute player 
ng ae rag anere was more smooth- were born at Valenciennes. 
gs “ 1e€ hag | nd from Schumann, Mr. Rabaud, a pupil of Massenet at 
1e overture to Byron's “Manfred,” but the Paris Conservatory, took the prix de 
there was little vitality of tone and a ela wage wea ygpatl Ce OK ERS re ie 
want of shading throughout. Rome in 1894. He spent four years at 
ic »the Villa Medicis. With his colleague, | 
. ' « ’ a rr TO ; 4 
Thr "3 and in Vienna (1899) orchestral con- 
jar pieces fill the programme in which, certs to introduce in those cities tha 
on FP: iday afternoon, Nov. lo and Saturday works of contemporarm Jus French com- 
evening, Nav. 16, Mr. Rabaud will conduct - posers. 
for the first times before the publie of the In 1908 he was chosen a conductor at 
Symphony Concerts. They are Beethoven's *¢ Paris Onere. His debut was on Feb. 
‘Hroica’’ symphony, last heard here in the’ ~ and the opera was “Lohengrin.” His 
final concerts of May; Saint-Satns's command of the orchestra and singers 
tone-poem, “‘The Youth of Hercules,’’ un- were re musical taste at once excited 
» . , ’ , ad ®neres . - 
known to Bostonian ears for many a year; Drone te Among the weg re ee 
and Rimsky-Kors: Ye 66 ag Syst, 'l@ucted that year were “Tristan und 
‘ INnsKky- <orsakov's Spanish Caprice’ . 70 66 $..9? eer . ” 
lone a hallowed piece for the di: - . Isolde, Thais’ and ‘“Tannhauser. In 
virtuosity of an ond t e display of the , 1912 he produced ‘‘Cobzar,”’ an opera by 
a apt “fe hestra and a conductor, ;Mme. Ferrari. On Jan. 3, 1914, he was 
mn ursday evening, Nov. 14, when at} named first conductor of the Opera in 


In the Sun, Mr. Henderson is more Ss8e- 
vere, writing: 


| Cambridge, Mr. Rabaud conducts for the | the place of Paul Vidal. The war came, 


oments,| orchestral. numbers will be the “Eroica”. 
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ay 10 2 mM n of great Psalm IV., for solo voices, chorus 


: tal , at, ‘to the composer "of & and orchestra, 1901, Societe des Com- 
mausic seen ive . L acigengaet, positeurs and Societe Guillot de Sain- 
Bee re eee Noted te | bris. ae say eh 
ies vice gah ae canta Hymn a la France Hiernelle (Victor 
fing modesty of the man as well Tee AoC ee House; Patie, Decor | Tt has been suggested by some 
his skill as. a conductor a ber, 1916, at a performance “Theatre f r lends of Ma j or Henr y L Hi 
° Eginson that 


18 a composer, : Armees.’’ : 
Rabaud is on the committee of Pan a 1t would be 
¥ ance for the Societe Nationale INSTRUMENTAL: ai ge in 1 6 ge fo r Seat “he i 5 cnn e + pr i vi _ 
pique. | " : | gee iets ane @ t d’ Harcourt, 7 ma esti i 
ueep mis Chiet compositions: 18%. 255" "mnis symphony was weitten wHs f monial 
awe: | Mr. Rabeatt wae gtill,jn the Consesvat . thei e affec ti on and gr ati tude On his 
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ragedy in four acts, libretto based Symphony, E minor, No. 2, Colorne 
‘Paul Ferrier on the ego abe OF |. Concert, Performed in Boston on Jan. soon. 
enrl a _Bornier. (pera aaa =1, 1908, at Mrs. R. J. Hall’s concert 
8, March 16, 1904. eer tga conducted by Mr. Longy. This sym- 
man eee ae: phony was awarded the Prix Mobinne, | A 
Divertissement sur les Chansons | Suitable letter has been 
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Club, Mr. Longy conductor, April 1, | would like to testify to you 


pe 7 tion 
ein “The Thousand Nighis and a | t frond pine cssmma akin, aes j Nagas | of what he has done ft or 
’ (translation of Dr. Mardrus). + ae eet ee of , 
* emerge a MA Use WN 1889. Performed in Boston by oe , 
os eo tena ue, hs savin D East” Tj _ » Orchestral Club, Mr. Longy conductor, 
a. aay so rst uille fate Jan. 7, 1993. Performed in Boston by 
en: uhimann eonducted the orchestra of the New England 
. ae ae aN aaced at the Of aaah Conservatory of Music, Nov, 1, 1909, 
gon tie “4 a a i Sines | Mr. Chadwick conductor. | | ec on 
SE kks Sonductor Picaees: GOOEe _Retogue: Pigee Virgilien, gn got im a certs or re-. 
hg liveries hla. +, -oncert. Performed in Boston by the. 
Ate C: For Shakespeare's  oychestral Ciub; Mr. Longy condue- hese autogr aph 
rted in an appro- 


cha n of Venice” at the Theatre top Jan, 5, 1904 | 
" ty reir conte String quartet. . Seger | € presented ‘ 
th century, employing an or- © Per prog Spee. £by. Marte, Veale O Mr. 


oa t hat was not too palpably mod- _ Mr, Rabaud orchestrated | “Dolly.” bi rthday ’ 
eee | Bie 2a ic | 

f “Antony and Cleopatra” (Shake- | HR ag onl 9. 1908. tt fe ee W 

+43 eo, ut the Theatre Antoine, He has made an 9p tal suite from your i d { e be 
alco Career the stage music to “The Merchant mme 
é & WORKS, etc.: “Job,” an Ora | Venice,” mea bol ar 10 19, a | b ate 
‘tor solo voices, chorus and or- Poe . ! e fatal to the 
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“fn 1914-15 he conawetere 

Conservatory Orchestra, vi 

given at the Sorbonne. 

On June 30, 1915, at a performance of 
his opera “Marouf,’’ the minister of 
fine arts announced that he was made 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor. Mr. 
Habaud was then and there loudly 
applauded ‘“‘for this honor spontancous- 
ly awarded to a true though very 
modest artist, to a musician of great 
and fine talent, to the composer of a 
beautiful musical work that is genuinely 
fWrench.”’ It is to be noted that in all 
the reviews of Mr. Rabaud's career pub- 
lished in Paris emphasis is laid on the 
refreshing modesty of the man as well 
‘as on his skill as a conductor and 
talent as a composer. 

Mr. Rabaud is on the committes of 
performances for the Societe Nationale 
de Musique. +3 : 

The list of his chief compositions 15 
as follows: 

OPERAS: ‘hs Fille de Roland,” musi- 
cal tragedy in four acts, libretto based 

by Paul Ferrier on the tragedy of 

‘Henri de Bornier. Opera Comique, 
Paris, March 16, 1994. Tnere were 19 
performances that year. Chief sing- 
ers: Mmes, Carre, Mumesnil, \Lura- 
tore: Messrs. Beyle, Dufranne, Vieu- 

“file, Sizes, Allard, Iluberdeau, Vignie. 

’ Messager conducted. 

*. “Marouf,”” opera comique in five 
ects, book by Lucien Nepoty, based on 
a tale in “The Thousand Nighis and a 
Night” (translation of Dr. Mardrus). 
Opera Comique, Paris, May 35, 1914. 
Chief singers: Mmes. Wavelli, Tip- 

haine; Messrs, Perier, Vieuille, Del- 

i voye, Vigneau. Ruhimann conducied. 

* Thewpera was produced at the Metro- 
politan House, Dec. 19, 191%. Mr. Mor- 
teux was the conductor. 

STAGI MUSIC: For Shakespeare's 
“Merchant of Venice’ at the Theatre 
Antoine, Paris, 1916-17, Mr. Rabaud took 
his themes from lnglish composers of 
the ith century, employing an or- 
chestra that was not too palpably niod- 
ern, 

Por “Anteny and Cleopatra’ (Shake- 
Speares) at the “Theatre Antoine, 
Paris, 1917. 

CHORAT, WORKS, etec.: ‘“Job.”’ an ora- 
terio tor solo voices, chorus and or- 


@hestra, performed at the “Conserva- 

tory, for the Academy of Fine Arts, 

1900, This was Mr. Rabaud’s “‘Envoi de 

Nome.” 

“Daphne, the work with which Mr. 
Rabaud won the prix de Rome, Per- 
forraed at the Institute in 18M. 

Second Lyric Poem on Job, for bari- 
tone solo and orchestra. Colonne con- 
cert, 1905. 

Psalm IV., for solo voices, chorus 
and orchestra, 1901, Societe des Com- 
positeurs and Societe Guillot de Sain- 
bris. 

Hymna tla France Hiernelle (Victor 
Hugo), for tenor solo, chorus and or- 
chestra. QOrera House, Faris, Decem- 
ber, 1916, at a performance ‘‘Theatre 
aux Arnees., 

Songs. 

INSTRUMENTAL: Symphony in Dp 
minor, No. 1, Concert d’Harcourt, 
i890. This symphony was written while 
Mir, Rabeau was @till,in the Conserva- 
rory 

Svimphony, lf minor, No. 2. Colorne 
Concert. Performed in Boston on Jan. 
~1, 1908, at Mrs. R. J. Hall’s concert 
conducted by Mr. Loney. This sym- 
phony was awarded the Prix Mobinne. 

Diverlissement sur les Chansons 
Russe. Cclonne Concert. 1901, Per- 
formed in Boston by the Orchestral 
Club, Mr. Longy conductor, April 1, 
Lone. 

‘Loe l’rocession Nocturne’ (after 
enau), (ccionne Concert, Jan, Id, 
NYS, Performed in Boston ky tjre 
Orchestral Club, Mr. Longy conductor, 
Jan. 7, 1%. Performed in Boston by 
tie orchestra of the New Engzland 
Conservatory of Music, Nov, 19, 1909, 
Mr. Chadwick conductor. 

Eglogue: Pieme Virgilien. Colonne 
Concert. Performed in Boston by the 
Orchestral Club, Mr. Loney condue- 
tor, Jan. 5, 1904, | 

string quartet. 

Andante atid Scherzo for flute. violin 
and piano, 

Mr. Rabaud = erchestrated “Dolly.” 
Six piano picces by Gabriel Faure. 
Nancy, Feb. 9, 1908, 

Hie has made an orchestral suite from 


ihe suage music to “The Merchant o 
venice.” fferald hay 10. 19 


MANUSCRIPT 


| It has been Suggested 
friends Of Major Henry L. Higeidecs aaa 
1t would be Pleasing to him ’ 
lege for them, to send him a 
of their affecti 
Silghty-fourth b 
soon. . 


A suitable letter h 
* as bee 
con tet rress« ©. ¥. EHliot, and if vob 
1 ke to testify to your apprecia- 


tion of what he ie 
ib aly ligne for e 


hose 
© concerts or re-~ 


These autograph 


tickets for t¢t 
hearsals with you ? , 


Slgnatures will be inse 

: rted 
priate book to be presented co — 
Higginson on his birthday ig 


We beg that this will receive 


a8 delay would 
Of the book. 


Sincerely yours, 
{ 
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A Memorial Volume Containing 4000 Signatures and a 
Preface by President Eliot Given Him To- 
day, His Eighty-Fourth Birthday , 
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The Tooled Cover of the Book 


ODAY is the eighty-fourth birthday of Mr. Henry L. Higginson, 

the founder and, for thirty-seven years, the sustainer of the 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. To signal the occasion, to sur- 
prise and please Mr. Higginson, to recall the end, last spring, of his 
active connection wth the Symphony Concerts, a few of his friends 
gave him this afternoon a unique book to be memorial of this long 
proprietorship. It is bound in full crushed brown levant leather with 
light brown morocco lining and fly-leaves. The covers, inside and out- 
side, are tooled by hand in gold to a design suggested in the picture 
above, and made for the book by Mr. F. C. D. Palmer of the Rose. 
Bindery. The pages are of vellum and on them are pasted the names 
of some 4000 subscribers to the Symphony Concerts, each in his or 
her own signature upon a little slip of white paper. On_the first pages 
of the book as message and preface to Mr. Higginson stands the fol- 
lowing letter to him written by his old friend, President Eliot of 
Harvard: 


Dear Major Higginson: 

Some of the thousands of persons who have had their lives made 
more interesting and happier by the concerts of your Symphony Or- 
chestra in Boston and its vicinity during the past thirty-seven vears 
wish to declare to you on your eighty-fourth birthday their personal 
gratitude and their strong sense of the public benefits which have rea- 
sulted and will result from your disinterested and patient labors on 
behalf of the orchestra and the community it has served. Many of the 
signers of this Memorial are acquaintances who have long cherished 
high respect for you and your good works, or friends, old and young, 
who feel for you the sincerest affection; but most of them are strangers 
who gladly embrace this their first opportunity to tell you directly that 
you have gladdened and exalted their physical and spiritual lives, 

Boston was historically the right place in the United States to 
develop an orchestra of high merit. The soil in which you planted the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in 1880-81 had been well prepared during 
the forty years preceding by a series of earlier organizations for pro- 
viding orchestral concerts in the community where you and I grew 
up. These pioneering organizations were the Boston Academy of Music, 
the Musical Fund Society, the Germania Orchestra, the Philharmonic 
Society, and the Harvard Musical Association. Their resources were 
limited, and their achievements modest; but they made ready a gup- 
porting public for you. Your purpose was to create an orchestra out 
of the best available material in all the world competent to render to 
perfection the best music in the world. In this very difficult under- 
taking your success has been marvelous. Your plans and policies have 
been wise, and generous towards both your public and the artists 
whom you employed. Your orchestra has given year by year a demon- 
stration of the exceeding value of codperative discipline. You have 
steadily insisted that the skilled musician’s occupation is not a me- 
chanical trade but an artistic profession. You have given your public 
the pure, refining, exalting, inspiring music of all nations and all 
periods. You have enlarged and strengthened the appreciation of sweet 
and noble music in this community. 

We shall all better appreciate the work you have done for Boston 
and the country, if we bear in mind that good music sustains and 
consoles the human spirit in times of adversity, and is, next to good 
literature, the best expression of public*prosperity, social joy, anu re- 
ligious transport. It transcends the limits of language or race, re- 
quires no versions or translations, and ranges freely through all the 
civilized world and the successive generations of men. Your success 
in creating the Symphony Orchestra as a permanent institution will 
have a high educational value in the future; for common enjoyment of 
immortal music allied with immortal poetry will prove an exalting 
and binding influence among the various elements of the American 
popula ‘on. 

Wn behalf of the signers of this Memorial I greet you and Mrs. 
Higginson with heartiest congratulations on the principal work of your 
useful life, warmest thanks, and best wishes for your enjoyment of 
serene cortent as you look backward, and still more as you loo 
forward, Your old friend, ‘ 


CHaries W,. Enior 
Major Henry L. Higginson, 
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, op. 78 


C minor 


.3in 
I, Adagio; Allegro moderato: Poco adagio 
II. Allegro moderato: Presto; Maestoso; Allegro 


1918--19. 


RT SNOW, Organist 


m 
4 


I 


CONCERTO in A minor for Pianoforte op. 16 
Soloist 


I, Allegro molto moderato 


II. Adagio 
III. Allegro moderato molto e marcato 


UNFINISHED SYMPHONY in B minor. 
I. Allegro moderato 


II. Andante con moto 
Steinway Pianoforte used 


SYMPHONY No 
Mr. ALB 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
Mme. OLGA SAMAROFF 


HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 
FOURTH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 22, AT 2.80 P.M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, AT 8 P.M. 
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~ FOURTHCONC 
BY SYMPHONY 


Harald ar 28 fi 


Mr. Rabaud Gives Délight- 


ful Reading of Schubert's 
“Unfinished” Work 


——— 
ee ee ee re re ee 


REPEAT THE SAME 


| 


'|in C minor, No. 3. 


« 
a) 


i 
I 


|| Second movement, which shows Schu- 


| 
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PROGRAM TONIGHT 


——— 


o 


nr tee a oe 


By PHILIP HALE | 


The fourth concert of the Boston Sym- 


wakes ‘chestra “a “ab: , conductor, Ff _,. ee n 
phony Orchestra, Mi. Rabaud '|Plished technician. The symphony had 


took place yesterday afternoon in Sym- 


phony Hall. The program was as fol-} 
lows: Schubert, “Unfinished’’ Symphony: 
Grieg, piano concerto (Mme. Olga Sam- 


aroff, pianist); Saint-Saens, Symphony 


When Joachim, one of the most im- 
potent and stupid ».conductors we ever 
knew, was about to give a performance 
of the “Unfinished” symphony, he asked 


many musicians of Berlin what they 


thought the pace of the second theme, | 


first announced by the violoncellos, in 
the first movement, should be, 
conductors sentimentalize this theme, 
dragging the pace until the song be- 
comes lackadaisical. Mr. Rabaud is a 
musician of fine taste and judgment :* he 
did not fall into *this error. 


phony is eminently Schubertian in its. 


Some. 


The sym- 


| beauty and in itS weakness. Kor the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


most part the composer pipes his songs . 
of innocence as the boy heard by Will- 
iam Blake; but in the first movement 
there are measures of a. 2erandeur that 
is seldom found in Selubert’s cOmMmposi- | 
tions. In these measures we recognize 
the Schubert that conceived the ‘‘Dop- 
pelraenger,” the “Gruppe aus Tartarus,” | 
the “Dwarf” and un few other songs in 

Which dramatic foree comes before 
charming lyricism. 

Mr. Rabaud gave a most impressive 
interpretation of these measures. The 
Whole movement by the force of’ the 
contrast gained thereby. As for the 


bert’s tendency toward prolixity, and - 


EL ee 


i'left one cold. 


i;rather then 
|} though ther 


\is so-inferior to the first that” 


#oices because the symphony was left’ 


unfiinished, all that is to be done with 


it is to let the composer pipe his pretty | 


tunes, Some day a/ conductor may 
}have the courage to play the first move- 


ment alone, a noble fragment, compara- | 
jble with that torso in literature, the |! 
“Hyperion,” of Keats. vat! | 
Schubert wrote ‘“‘Current a Calamo.” Tt’ 


was otherwise with the Saint-Saens of 
the C minor symphony. We doubt 


OT A a a tet 


cold when he was engaged in the com- 
position; but that head was full of in- 
vention and contrapuntal — skill. We 


Saens’s symphonic poems, of the clear- 
ness and the logic of his musical 
thought. 
displayed in the symphony, whieh is 
more than a triumph of eunning work- 
manship. ‘The serenity of the adagio, 
ithe fantastic presto, and the majesty of 
ithe section before the brilliant’ coda, 
‘With its jubilant blasts of brass,. are 
,imaginative pages, not merely the care- 
ifully written. measures of an accomes 


been heard at these concerts on at 


fleast four occasions. It was also played 
‘here by this orchestra when the com- 


peser was present, ut as pianist and 


,composer, not as conductor. Never was 


it so interesting, never so imposing, as 


‘lit was yesterday under the dfreetion of 
 ATY a ee 
4 tee ae Rabaud. 


When Mime. Samaroff played here 
with the orchestra from 1906 till late 


‘in 1909, her performance was distin- 
‘guished chiefly by a peculiar brilliance. 


ller treatment of emotional passages 
Yesterday one noticed 
a change of style. Her touch hadia 
more poetic quality. She was lyrical, 
defiantly theatrical, al- 
was Sufficient force in the 
stormier pages. This concerto, which 
some think has had its day, gives de- 


light solely by its purely lyrical qual-. 
ity; not by any suggestion of folk dance; 


not by the bravura measures and the 
crashing apotheosis, which are of de- 
cidedly secondary quality. 
aroff did well to discriminate in this 
manner; to sing rather than to de- 
claim, 


These qualities wre as fully. 


Mme, Sam-' 


In doing this, she unfortunately | 


too often made the mistake of under-— 


emphasis. There were times when the 
piano part, being of the first import- 
ance, was heard only with strained ears, 
so that the first movement was on the 
whole pale, without vitality. Nor was 
this‘in any way the fault of Mr. Rabaud, 
whose accompaniment was sympathetic 
and delightful throughout. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 


; The program of the coneerts next week 
Weber, Overture to! 


will be as follows: 


“‘Kuryanthe”’; Mozart ‘“Jupiter’’ Sym-/} 


phony; Dukas: Scherzo, “The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice’’; Borodin, Symphony in B 


minor, No. 2. ‘ 
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whether his head were hot and his feet || 


spoke last Saturday, discussing Saint- | 
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FOURTH CONCERT “*#oices because the Symphony was left: 

' unfiinished, all that is to be done with 

it is to let the composer pipe his pretty 


tunes, Some day a/ conductor may 


have the courage to play the first move- 
nent alone, a noble fragment, compara- 
ible with that torso in literature. the 


“Hyperion,” of Keats. 
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Conductor Seems Melan- 


choly, but Nothing 
Gloomy in the Minors 


——— 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. 
THE SYMPHONY PROGRAM 


, minor Schubert 
A minor 


Grieg 


Unfinished symphony, 
Concerto for piano and orciestra, 


Soloist. Mme. Olga Samaroff. 
&yvmphony No, 3, © minor 
M. Rabaud seems to have been ina 
melancholy mood Lo choose three 
works in the minor mode for his en- 
but there little 


the gsuceession of minors, 


t‘'re program, was 


gloom in 
and there was a sufficient degree of 
contrast in the three works. 

Sohubert’s two-movement symphony 
is the most melodious ever written, so 
richly tuneful that ne composer of 
‘the world dare add the two move- 
ments which are missing. One con- 
eeited musician named Ludwig once 
tried to finish it, but he finished only 
his own reputation instead. Schubert 
left the work unfinished simply be- 
cause he felt that he haa not influence 
enough to bring a symphony of his 
own to public performance. 

We again heartily admired the elas- 
ticity of M. Rabaud in his interpre- 
tation. Charmingly did: he take that 
transition of the horns from the end 
of the chief theme into the most tune- 


ful subordinate theme of the whole 
mysteriously 
was the ever-present phrase of the ‘is 
contra-basses and cellos brought out 
throuh the first movement, beautiful 
also were the pizzicato effects of the 
second movement, and all was given although 


repertoire: clearly yet 


simply and without affectation. 


M. Rabaud sensibly omitted the re- The 
of the first 
One does not want to be fault in 
The. two and ] 


port of the exposition 
movement, 
too prolix in these older works. 
Bymphony made a strong 
with the: St. Saens work. 


contrast 
The sim- 


TW ordially welcome Olga Sama- 


pa roff back to these concerts, where she 
has not been heard for a long time: 
She always had excellent technique 


; : 


and aousiderable temperament. She 
seams to have ripened in the last 
quality and has an earnestness and 
breadth which suits well to the Grieg 
Concerto which she chose for her 
rentree. The work itself, in spite of 
certain touches of sadness (the Norse 
‘composers are always wholesale deal- , 
ers in melancholy), is splendidly mas- | 
euline. and might well be called the 
Heroie Concerto. It is splendidly 
maseuvline, anda it was played with 
virility, if that word may be applied 

o a female artist. 

The concerto is greater in its ideas 
than in its workmanship. It presents 
what Addison might have called “‘The 
pale, unripened beauties of the 
North.’ for it does not unfold and 
develop its themes in the manner of 
a true concerto. Mme. Samaroff made 
2 very great success with this same 
eencerto in Boston a dozen years apo, 
and she repeated the triumph in the 
Symphony concerts of Friday and 
Saturday. Her cadenza work in the 
irst movement was most massive, 

ith heavy ehords and double octave 
worl of remarkable power. This fit- 

well to the heroic character of 

eoncerto. But the adagio, with 

more gentle sadness, is the musi- 

cem of the work, and was also 
well interpreted. 

Mme. Samarotft was well supported 
throughout by the orchestra, and M. 
Rabaud. in this and in. the final sym- 
nhony, proved that he could catch up 
“king Cambyses’ vein’ when neces- 
sary. The pianist was recalled with 
much enthusiasm and richly deserved 
her triumph. 

Next to “Samson and Delilah,” the 
third symphony is St: Saens’ most ame 
Hbitious work. it was very proper 
“or a symphony deditated to the 
memory of Liszt to have an obligato 
piano part, and the organ is irter- 
woven here in one of the finest ofF 
for that instrument with 
orehestra.: Although the piano is not 
made very prominent (it is used as an 
tone color, not as a solo 
instrument) there are some very 
piquant effects in its part, notably 
unusual combination in scale 
with the piecolo. The organ, 
Albert Snow, was some- 
heavy in its registration, 
played with accuracy and 
renerally good effect, 
work is not in the strictest 
aymphony form, but that is not a 
these modern days. Its first 
last two movements are Cofn- 


elimaxes 


orehestral 


work 
Jlaved by 
‘imes too 


nected. thus making the symphony in 
two large sections. The second sec- 
much finer than the . first. 


plicity of the old school against the ‘10n 18 
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Perhaps there is a trifle too much of, 


such treatment in, the last part of the 
symphony, but the tossing to and f 
of «a tonie-dominant motive from 
‘jolins and violas to the humble kettle- 
drums is very quaint, and the con- 
etant changes. of rhythm of the theme 
‘’ the violins and violas is at least 
‘neenious: 6-8, 9-8, 242 (as a march) 
snd finally 3-1 all follow each cther, 
the rhythms sometimes being ‘ef- 
acceyied by cymbal strokes, 
followed. and in the finale 
sore oxeellent fureral work. 
a masterpiece and it received 


Ltt s 4 Was worihy, 
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reached his 
Morton thus far. The 
eng was magnificent 
three ininors in suece 
eonintiiment the con- 
take-up of the pno- 
was not one atom of 
Luce, puzzle, or § 


it from beginning to 


ind in this work 
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‘ert of last Sunday 

Sef Hofinann after an 
Vears, Luver since 

Dr. Muck and his 

| Steeplechase through 
y4ino concerto, long ago, 
something of a feud 
: it out of Symphonv 
symphony Hall, which 
7 pity, ‘or Hofmann is one 
of the Sterling’ pianists of the 
present. His recital prowed him an 
excellent Keethoven' interpreter but 
somewhat less grest in Chopin He ] 
more intellectual than temperamenta]. 
which 1s odd when one remembers 
1 what “wonder-child” he once was 
7 He will be heard again this season 
if with the Symphony Orchestra. Yee 
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Mr. Rabaud and the Orchestra in a Re- 
markably Eloquent and Engrossing Per- 
formance of Saint-Saens’s “Organ Sym- 
phony,” but in a Somewhat Dry and 
Rigid Version of Schubert’s “Unfinished 
Symphony” — Between, Grieg’s Fading 
Concerto, with Mme. Samaroff Repressed 

UICKLY comes routine., To all ap- 


pearances at Symphony Hall yes- 
terday afternoon, Mr. 


Valse. 
Maa ile 7] 


‘a 
a 
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Playing of “The ‘Bi ee 
sued; for it is doubtful whether two ears in 


version of the hymn, stately and sonorous 
to its purpose. und 


Star-Spangled Banner” en-| 


; twenty in the audience note that Mr.’ Con-| 
| verse’s arrangement is a new orchestral} 


Conductor, orchestra and] 


- listeners then passed to a programme that 


might have been made for any Symphony] 
Concert within the past twenty years—j 


Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, the con- 
certo for piano by Grieg, Saint-Saéns’s 
symphony in C minor with conspicuous or- 


f 
Zan part. 


most for the Parisian symphony, Outside: 


a few restless spirits and tongues, few dée-} 


bated the quality of either the new orches- 
tra or the new conductor. Every one 


stayed to the end; nearly every one d@-} 


parted content. 

Not a ripple disturbed the tranquil pleas- 
ure of the day except, possibly, the watery 
green dress that clothed Mme. Samaroff, 
the pianist of the afternoon, as though 
she were come to play Ravel’s aquatic 
“TIndine’ and not Grieg’s high and dry 
concerto. 
speculate upon the seeming perplexities of 
the management in the arrangement atk 
United States flag above the stage. At 
the beginning of the season it hung pen- 
dant from the ceiling; a week ago it was 
outspread upon the pipes of the organ; yes- 
terday it stood 
against them. So runs the calm record of 
a dav that brought back recollection of the 
“soothing’’ quality once attributed to the 
Symphony Concerts by a well-intentioned 
mean of business in a speech to a retiring 
conductor. The speaker meant to please} 
the conductor chose to be irritated—all of 
which is neither here nor there. Suffice 
it that yesterday the afternoon audience, 
had regained nearly normal numbers—_ 
happy omen for the new régime if only the 
company assembling on Saturday evenings 
similarly mounts. 


‘ 


If every conductor must have a “special- 
ty’ as well as be the “all-’round”’ leader 
that the office implies, then Mr, Rabaud’s, so 
far as two pairs of concerts have disclosed 
him, is the music of Saint-Saérs. A week 
azo, he and the orchestra wove with} 
blended exactitude and elasticity the pat- 
tern of the Parisian’s tone-poem, “The; 
Youth of Hercules,’’ set the music in the; 
clearest possible light, polishea every d@- 
tail of an assiduous workmanship, fused in. 
merfect unity poetic imagery and tonal 
progress. Not within memory hereabouts } 
has the cool music of Saint-Saéns been so. 
artfully chiselled. Yesterday, with the 
symphony in C minor, Mr. Rahaud and his 
forces excelled even this achievement, not 
only continuing the chiselling, but actually 


inflation and complexity ow the new. 
now classed, 


And yet St. Saens is 


There is much fine figure treatment 
411 through the work, this being fore-~ 
hadowed even in the introduction. 


might Rabaud warming the material and the method into 
ae . have been the conductor of emotional heat. For once a piece by Saint- 
the Symphony Orchestra for twd Saéns not only interested the mind of the. 


The audience listened intently, | 
applauded warmly—least for the concerto, | 


There was even opportunity to® 
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Among the conservatives. ye , 
ars instead of two weeks, with his hear- hearer, pleased his taste, intrigued his mu. 
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aud often transformed what usually seems 










mi scholarship, but warmed his heart 4s 
ell, Out of himself, ag it seemed, out of 
ngenial devotion, Mr. Ra-. 





‘a music of calculation and reflection into | 
a music of propulsive power and eloquence. 
This symphony in C mino: is no new 
thing. For years it has had intermittent 
place in the repertory of the Symphony 
Concerts, whoever the conductor. Every | 
one who reads the programme-book—and 
who does not?—knows by this time the 
epmposer's somewhat proclamatory attitude 
with regard to it—his intention to enrich | 
the orchestra, as enrichment went modestly 
in the eighties, with the swelling voice of 
the organ, the scintillant voice of the piano, 
his inclination to freedom of form, since 
these were the days in which Saint-Saéns 
was studious of the ways of Liszt and well 
disposed toward the procedures of Wagner. | 
Tience the division of the symphony jito 
two parts with a single pause, which is. no | 
more than discreet veiling and mild trans- | 
mutation of orthodox process, since the first | 
‘part’’ obviously consists of slow introduc- 
tion, concise allegro and more expansive 
slow movement; while the second leads as | 
transparently through introduction and/| 
scherzo into sonorous finale. Hence, also, 
a Lisatian fondness for recurring motives 
as a means to unity and a snapping, scin- 
tillant echerzo with hint here and there of 
Lisztian deviltry. Hence, too, as in the 
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ment, an occasional elear Wagneriam tang. 


From his eighth to his eightieth year pro- 


eesses, workmanship have preoccupied 
Saint-Satns. Being luminous, exaci, sedu- 


lous with them, he would have them. equally 
preoccupy his audiences. Possibly, by this 
very quality, his music endures the years 
so well, is heard so often. For upon style 
and the pleasures of style Time blunts its 


gnawing teeth. 
Unlike many a predecessor with the sym- 


phony Mr. Rabaud was not content with 
jueld revelation of Gaint-Saéns’s design, 


clear exposition, cool manipulation and 
large cumulation of his melodies, dutiful and 
pointing heed to details, calm transmis- 
sion of surface-Voice ‘and mood. Rather, 
he woke 4 music that can seem all cere- 
bral exactitude and superficial dexterity 
into an inner and emoticnal life cf its — 
steadily and eloquently pulsing outward. 
Tie achieved these renjerkable rhings—for 
to his more sophisticated auditors sy 
were such—by a pace that vital ized Saint- 
Satns's motives into melody, that im- 


parted to them a_ clear ardor of 
progress; by a rhythmic zest that 

) their vitality and motion, 
oggenoaery warmth 


by incisiveness of accent arid 
of color as the music variously bade; by 


play of large design and upswe lling climax; 
by sincere emotional response ve a mus 
often presumed to bear no enio*tien except 
that of a symphonic scheme well planned 
and well accomplished. With | 
yislding him a sensuovs, ela 


FADED TEXT 


movement with which 


ithe elasticity, the 
- | bert lyric, even sentimental. 
more songful measures of the slow move- | 


tic, euphoni- | pulses, 


ous and ive fone, he gave he ‘slow 
ous and expressive on 16 ET aie 
a veritable beauty, dry if the lis‘ener will, 
but beauty still and beauty born of as 
veritable a contemplative e;motion, For 
once, albeic in his own way, Saint-Saéns 
wes sealing the heavens anid bearing his 
hearers on his quest. If the Parisian may 
net write a mystical tonal poetry in the 
manner of Franck, h | : 

a mystical tonal prose. Again with the 
scherzo of the second part, Mr Rabauda 


enained a fantastic diabicrie of mood, fancy, | 
stroke, which was no mere technical JUg- | 
slithering | 
Tnen the! 
in vhich the conductor attained the | 


vlery with showering arpess), 
eeales and chopped rhythrns. 
firale, 
long, spacious, ardent advance, the mighty 
outspreading and enfolding « uUmulation that 


| elsewhere have proved him a master of cli- 


mux. So the symphony sw#unded by no 
small addition of Henri Ralveaud to Camille 


Suint-Saens 

ee ee 4 
Or _her hand, with ihe fragment 
that ,. oenvbdert’s Unfinished Symphony, 
tether condrve'ar nor archiestra succeeded 

. well JP*speccally im rce more srren 
co measures af the allegro moderato, the 

rier! COArke 
f Oo eg: Yu 4 in tre £oa 


eclad the iransparency, 
edgeless flow of Schu- 
Kor the first 
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time in Boston, the band seemed to 
playing as report says it played on those 
two beset days in New York. Particularly 
in the slow movement, somewhere beween 
conductor and orchestra, the fine ear €e€5-~ 
sential to the full beauty and charm of 
Schubert’s music was missing. Moreover, 
was not Mr. Rabaud, in curious contrast 
to the Rabaud of Saint-Saéns's symphony, 
somewhat too cerebral, too austere with 
the whole music? Agreed that this gravity, 
this force suits the more impassioned voice, 
the occasional grimness even, Of many 4 
period, of many a solemn intervention in 
the first movement. Here, unmistakabiy, 
is music of a Schubert deepening, capable 
of tragic mood, courting power in the ex- 
pression of it. Granted the elegiac, the 
mourning vein of other measures varying, 
continuing such mood. Yet soon emerges 
Schubert, the long breathed singer for the 
sake of song, wreathing it in flowing coun- 
i'terpoint, smiling, almost, in innocent de- 
light with spontaneous process, even when 
the mood behind is as troubled as that of 
this allegro moderato. The zest of music- 
making softens, as the movement pro- 
ceeds, even a tragically-minded Schubert, 
while Mr. Rabaud would hold him grim 
to the end. 

Still more with the succeeding andante 
of pure lyric flow, of melody welling from 


one choir to another, almost from instru- 
ever finidng new. 
ornament, | 
‘the orchestra | modulated as by a hundred quick im- 
warmed by the sentiment that | 


instrument, 
of counterpoint or 


ment to 
garlands 


in Schubert breeds song. 
come is the loveliness of such 
upon ear and fancy. 
measure, ‘but sensation and sentiment stir 
in. the hearer no less than in the composer. 
Now, as it seemed yesterday, Mr. Rabaud 


The  out- 
sound 
The mind does not 


Grieg seemed to soften her fingers) rowHia 
her tone, mould and melt her phrases, the 
listener still] heard the piano less as the. 
trangfigured voice of music than as an in-| 
strument in which little felt hammers fall 


upon vibrating wires at the touch of keyg. 


e may at: least achieve | 


|} of piano and orchestra and that in the ‘hands 
fitful of speech than was his later wont. | 
What dryly played, with Mr. Rabaud and 


accompaniment, but with Mme. Samaroft 
foregoing her usual nervous energy. 

old it was her most characteristic posses 
| ston as pianist. Often it tipped her playing | tragically 
With fire, touched it, even, with brillianes, | ' 

There were hints, indeed, yesterday, of this | other, the 
animating glow in the rhythmic verve and | Saint-Saens, an intellectual, a man of 
quick plasticity of her playing of the finals; | the world, author of a symphony which 
but in the first movement she was content ; ¢mbodies modern ideas of musical de- 
With little more than exposition of the | Velopment of which the simple Schu- 
music in hand. Dry was her touch: brittle ‘bert surely never dreamed. | 

was her tone. Even in the slow song, when | 


—— 


and the orchestra stopped short at pains- |} HH; fF? 


taking exposition of this second movement; 
they missed grace, charm, 


spontaneity, |. ; 
euphonious flow. They were dry and firm | 
Where they should have been  lissome, | | 
transparent. A sentimental music of the! | 


There is no making it music of the Drain | 
and meditation and not stripping it thereby 
ouf of a sun-shot poetry into a lustreless 
prose. There have been better days than 
yesterday for Schubert at the Symphony 
Concerts. 


heart and impulse is such and nothing else. ) 


| 
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Between the two symphonies, alike in 
the sequence of the programme and the 
quality of the performance, stood Grieg’s 
concerto, the enthusiasts, either for 


praise or dispraise of Greig’s music, will | S 4 ie ' d 
allow mere detached listeners to it no privi- W eel yrica / an 
lege of middle ground. MUike all the rest | 

Ultra Modern 
Words Heard 


of the Norwegian’s pieces in their ears, this 
BY OLIN DOWNES 


concerto is either a work of plenary in- 
spiration from shadowy beginning to vo- 
ciferous close, or else a dull, halting, 
threadbare thing on the way to deserved 

[he tourth programme of the sea- 
son by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Henri Rabaud, conductor, was 
Siven yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
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oblivion The more precarious, then, the 
feoting of those who will not take sides. ~° 
The detractors hold out hands, the apos- 
tles withdraw them, when such listeners 
regret Gries’s tendency to over-emphasis } 

‘phony Hall. ] > ~ : 
kindly, the opponents resentful, when those | APN se bie eae at 
Same moderaies find pleasure in the springy | Ee sien soloist, playing the Grieg 
melodies, the spirited rhythms, the happy | concerto, The purely orchestral com- 
up-leapings of the finale or in the moody | positions were Schubert’s symphony | 

in B minor and Saint-Saen’s symphony | 


as though he were never quite sure that 

his thoughts and moods in music would |! 
charm and romantic glamor of the slow | 
movement. All three can agree only that !. 


speak for themselves, or hint that not a 

few measures in the concerto now sound 

in the concerto Grieg is adroit in fusing | ™ C minor, for big modern orchestra, | 
| 


empty and inflated. The advocates are 
or contrasting suc ‘posed voices : se | Ncluding 
ting such opposed voices as those | including the organ and piano, four! 


Whole piece he is more sustained and less | 


-WIDELY SEPARATED WORKS 


No juxtaposition of two symphonies | 
could have offered a more provocative | 
, | Comparison—on the one hand, the lyrical | 
| and profoundly emotional outpouring of | 
~} the dreamer, Schubert, who left in this! 
| uncomplete work the record | 
of his last days as an artist, on the 
elaborate architecture — of 


Again, moreover, the music seemed some- 


the orchestra faithful, sensitive, supple in 
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| Neither man could have come remote- | 
ly within distance of the other. There- |- 
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fore it is the more interesting to con- 
sider the manner in“which Saint-Saens 
treats a theme which has its genesis in 
a musical figure having more than 4 
remote resemblance to a figure heard 
at the beginning of the symphony of 


Schubert! 
| Saint-Saens’ Masterpiece 


Saint-Saens would have understood 
Schubert’s symphony better than the 
unsophisticated and comparatively un- 
learned Schubert would have under- 
stood the symphony af Saint-Saens. 
The symphony of Schubert is of course 
greater music, while as a musical edi- 
fica the symphony of Saint-Saens is 
considerabiy the more significant work | 
of the two. Saint-Saens’ themes as- | 
sume a Proteus-like variety of mani-| 
festation. They are transformed, 
lengthened, broken apart, and one part 
pitted against the other. At last the 
thematic fragments cohere and com- 
bine in a sonorous and impressive finale. 
The structure is a colossal one. If all 
of the ideas are not in themselves 
worthy of the composer's intention, his 
skill in manipulating and building with 
them is past the praise of a dilletante 
who writes on a newspaper. 

One realizes not only the breadth of 
Saint-Saens’ musical knowledge and 
taste, but the profound earnestness 
shown by him in his desire to produce 
@ French orchestral work worthy of 
the highest traditions of the symphonic 
form. Everything that modern com-| 
posers had discovered when this work 
was written is exemplified in it. And 
yet—when a mat writes music his head 
cantiot be greater than his heart. Saint- 
Saens’ symphony has everything e€x- 
cept the all-compelling spiritual urge 
that begets enduring masterpiece. The 
symphony of Gehubert says things more 
personal, more profound, and much 
more romant'c. 

It is curious. 
most exactly in th 
nroved by the atrict formulas, largely 
east off today. of the 
tury, yet it is subjective 


The latter work is al- 
e sympnoric mould ap- 


romanticism 


itself in toncs. The svmphony of Saint- | 


Saens confesses its indebtedness to Liszt 


in particular, to Beethoven, to half a 
dozen others by whose discoveries and 
experiments the later composer profits. 
Yet this modern and eleborate sym- 
phony, comparatively free in its form, 
full of rich colors, and striking effects, 
seems today 4 elassic of the most 
strictly classic sort, 2 monument of 
proportion, emotional restraint, endur- 
‘ing tradition. 

| Jt may be added that Saint-Saens’ 
‘work had not been dreamed of as pos- 
‘sessing so much _ force and formal 
erandeur as it was seen to have under 
Mr. Rabaud’s baton yesterday. His per- 
formance wa® literally a revelation of 
the composition, which Dr. Muck played 
here under the eye of Saint-Saens him- 
self in 1906. Mr, Rabaud's reading was 


‘formance of the organ part. | 


a memorable one, and one which we are 
certain Saint-Saens. himself would have 
gratefully applauded had he ‘been pres- | 
en.t. Mr. Snow gave an admirable per- | 

Much could be said of the slow move-. 
ment of Schubert's symphony, @ MmOove-. 
ment in which every phrase was ¢x-_ 
quisitely moulded, when the orchestra | 
played with that beauty of tone, and 
of individual parts—notably Mr. Longy’s 
cboe—for which it has long been fa- 


mous. 
Mme. Samaroff's Playing 


My. Rabaud grows on one as a con- 
ductor. His reading of standard or- 
chestral werks is never slavish routine, 
and always distinguished by the utmost 
ecnviction and the finest taste. He will 
be heard next week in more modern 
music. His performances of yesterday 
afternoon were of the most admirable 
suality—this though the tone of the 
horn choir was lacking at times in 
elearness and brilifancy. | 

hen there was Mme. Samaroff, flour- | 
ishing her pretty paws in the Grieg con- | 
certo. She gave an authoritative and | 
often poetic rendering of the work. | 
“rom a tendency to over-brilliancy and | 
to a eertain dryness of tone in the past | 
che hns gone over to a tone fuller, 
rounder and more singing than of yore, | 
and «a discretion In balancing with the 
orchestra, which was almost too pro- 
nounced on her part yesterday after- 
noon. She wag recalled with much en- 

,usiasm. 


RABAUD LEADS FINE 
~ SYMPHONY CONCERT 


seebe Mor 3 


|'Mme Samaroff Pleases in 
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| Grieg Concerto 


early 19th cen- | 
} 


| wr Rabaud gave further proof of the 
| fine qualities of his conducting yester- 


_day. His “unfinished’”’ symphony was 


exquisite romantic lyricism. The or- 
chestra, attuning its voice to sheer and ; 
transparent beauty, sang the heavenly , 


melodies of Schubert with tenderness, 
with grace, with a vernal freshness and 
animation, always as though with de- 
votion. The strand was finely woven, 
1 one instrument taking with gallantry 
or with a curtsy the theme trom the 
mouth of another, and spinning it into 
i new loveliness. The slow movement was 
enchanting in its gentle melancholy, in 
the answering solace of its imperturba- 
ble calm, in a classic repose which by 
the plasticity and sympathy of Mr Ra- 
baud’s treatment became imaginative, 
even improvisational. 

| If the conductor brought to us Schu- 
bert as a charming and spontaneous 
) Singer. he only went from one roman- 
| ticist to another of more modern idiom 
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sions and gave iif Wldition through 


Samaroff was the soloist. Mr Rabau Homeric measures of Saint-Saéns, a 


reading of this poignantly imaginat | ie 
score was, one. of many” moments ofl evidence, On the last occasion when 
nd sy thy. Ho ce. n the last aay 
h } : \ Ww ast Oc 
ape gy ag arcbaagedlin y : petacetion Boston heard this ayiashaed or 
ithe darkly impassioned sz, with orchestra wa , the 
‘Vetlaa’ wad aw ed song of the ; S under a constricting 
Gries? autobiographical of mie pa domination; this time it had 
Agai .“ ' achi i 
see n in Saint Saens’ organ erika ane: gee a Gallic freedom and played 
| ished expression a as: ye A oy I | oh a warmth and spontaneity that 
pomp in sadaritien ab o Nee onto iy ah the former rendition lacked. It was. 
banning He equaily characteristic ele- perhaps only to be expected that Mr 
‘Senior mic power calle the condmators ening should give a reading of his 
ecomes majestic, as in th casion friend’s work that sh 
ent ( e pontifical should bear 
porte thé pM 8 the pedals sup- Stamp of authority; the breadth ye? 
a waa wenie ter Alen ry of the strings| vision and the d ae 
th g in dim vastness the curve of. epth of understandin 
e cathedral nave. The organ © | he put into it, however, were wate 
| 


playe § i hn 
d yesterday by Aloert Snow with| earnests of his unfolding genius 


discreet and expressiv 
’ r Tah ¢ os e€ registration ; 7 
precision and taste » with It is a profit 
Sto. able topic for debi 
: ate 


Mme Samaroff has 
Fila dog feeling for ane soe playing Whether if Schubert had completed his 
Mtge se ag ati Bib pape a Bes thes B Minor Symphony it would have the 


perception to 
performance. Fortunately degree of popularity which it enjoys 


she is not ; ; 

nny He Pahl Pia ey ot May she |in its unfinished state. Four move 
~t rgd adh es That is encom ng sus-| ments of such melancholy sweet 
teaggete need not claim domini might clo M piiestur: 
ne air, the land and thes on over cLOY. r. Rabaud gave fortu- 
was cuativietion’ a fie srt caere nately just a tinge of austerity to his 


tion 8 of propor- | 
in the curve of many a Was ea reading of the score. The result was 


the rhythmically satfi 
vt atisfying a pleasant 
ment of the firs . aoe aCe BADY TOMBNCE, MOL 
movement, which Ie iy the first} Mme. Olga Samarot’ pitenatiae 
admirably in the cadenza, in pS re Grieg piano Concert payee ee 
e lyric erto spiritedly, a 


quality of j 
the second, and in the sturav | Tendering more notable in tone per- | 
interpretation. Mr. | 


dé 4 
ato ay be hy of ar ast. While there| haps than in 
more theatrical brilliance, Mine a wate | Rabaud gave what 

: amar-~ must be a most 


to some of the mos 
great art of enareasiod. phases of the | although in this instance the soloist 
| ois 


MUSIC | at pando to the conductor, a 
IN BOSTON » roceeding whereby the composer 
Specially for 'T ‘sti gained most of all. 
y for The Christian S | 
aportale 5s, Science Monitor; On Sunday, Nov. 17 Josef H 
. Symphony Orchestra, Henri ‘appeared in piano ecital slernere 
ing a 


thirty-eighth seas , 
mtg season, Symphon . 
Boston, afternoon of Nov. 29, 1918, Olga included the Rubinstein “Melody. in F” 


Samaroff, pianist —wi w 

‘ + Pianist, soloist. The . with great ; 

Schubert, ‘Unfinish a oe Aas ee 

ahaa” eect , n scholarl 
Symphony in B| fashion. Mr. Hofmann’s ability to | 


minor; Grieg, Concerto i : 
EB, © A minor f >i 
planoforte, Op. 16; -S he os oe pick out and emphasi 
; @ . a™ . a 
phony in C minor, N aint-Saéns, Sym-r phrases of phasize the salient 
r, No. 3, Op. 78. (Albert of a composition—even of the 


Snow, organist). Vow, pa Be IGiS. | Rubinstein “Melody in F”’—makes a 
fe 
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Mme. Ouea Samarorr (Mrs. Leopold Stokowski) was born at San 
Antonio, Tex., August 8, 1880. Her maiden name was Lucy Hicken- | - SBWASON 1918--19. 


looper. As a child, she was taught the pianoforte by her grand- 
mother and her mother. At the age of nine she studied with Con- | BOSTON SYM PH ONY ORCHE STR A hale 
stantin von Sternberg. In Paris she studied with Marmontel the a | ae a an 
elder and Widor. Entering the Paris Conservatory in 1895, she was i oe HENRI RABAUD. Conductor mash op Mi 
for five years in the class of Delaborde. She took lessons of Ernest |] ’ . 
Hutcheson and Jedliczka in Berlin. Her first appearance with 

orchestra in public was in New York, January 18, 1905. Her first 


appearance in Boston was at a concert of the Boston Symphony KIEYA PROGRAMME 


Quartet, April 10, 1905, when she played with Mr, Krasselt, Saint- 


Saéns’s violoncello sonata in C minor. F | 
She has played in Boston at concerts of the Boston Symphony § | FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 29, AT 2.30 P. M. 
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Orchestra :— 
1906, April 21, Grieg’s Concerto. 
1907, February 9, Tschaikowsky’s Concerto, B-flat minor. || 
1908, April 4, Liszt’s Concerto, E-flat major. Ai Peay. 
1909, November 27, Rubinstein’s Concerto, D minor, No. 4. _ it 
She took part in the concert given in aid of the San Francisco i 
Fund by the members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, April 29, i ) OVERTURE to “Euryanthe” 
1906. (Liszt’s Concerto, E-flat major), and at the concert in aid of | 
the Pension Fund of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, November 20, 
1909. : | 3 | | | 
- Mme. Samaroff has also been heard here in various recitals and MOLARS SYMPHONY in C major, “Jupiter” (K. 551) ‘hal rt ae 
concerts. Her last appearance in Boston was at a Kneisel Quartet } he a a a oa f 


concert, January 2, 1917 (César Franck’s pianoforte quintet). III. Menuetto; Allegretto; Trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30, AT 8 P.M. 
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SCHERZO, “‘L’Apprenti Sorcier,’’ ‘“‘The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice.’’) after a Ballad by Goethe 
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BORODIN, SYMPHONY in B minor, No. 2 


I. Allegro moderato 
II. Molto vivo 
III. Andante 
IV. Allegro 
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There will be no Rehearsal and Concert next week 
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FIFTH CONCERT 
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Mr, Rabaud Gives Drafnatic 
Reading of Dukas’s 

Music 
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NEW SIGNIFICANCE 
TO COMPOSER’S WORKS 
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By PHILIP HALE 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 
its fifth concert yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. Mr. Rabaud conducted. 
The program was as follows: 
Overture to ‘“Euryanthe”; Mozart, *‘Ju- 
piter’’ symphony; Dukas, ‘The 


cerer’s Apprentice’; Borodin, Symphony 
No, 2. B minor. 


Mr. Apthorp frequently spoke of the 


“Weberian flourish,” of the 
tures to ‘‘Kuryanthe’”’ and ‘“‘Oberon,”’ 
but, in much of his musie for piano. 
Weber’s operas are wholly unknown as 
stagesworks to the younger generation 
in Boston. ‘Der Freischuetz’’ has not 
been seen here since 1896, when a Ger- 
man Company gave a wretched perform- 
ance, “Oberon” has not been per- 
formed here since the early seventies. 
It’s a dull opera, with some beautiful 
music. There is talk’ of reviving it at 
the Metropolitan, where, if it is pro- 
duced, it will no doubt be a gorgeous 
Spectacle. Has “Kuryanthe” been per- 
formed in Boston? It, too, is dull, dull 
beyond redemption, although at Dresden 
years ago we saw a most carefully pre- 


|pared performance, for the cult of Web- 


| tions for its terrifying effects. 
‘Charming . fairy music in 


er in that city was then firmly estab- 
lished, and nowhere else was ‘‘Der Frei- 
schuetz”’ so admirably: performed. ~ Yet 
Weber was a mightly man in his day, 
influencing composers of other countries 
than his own, praised to the skies by 
3erlioz and Wagner. The latter had 
£00d reason for his enthusiasm; the in-. 
fluence of ‘“Huryanthe”’ 
his early operas. Weber was a roman-' 
ticist of the EB. T. A. Hoffmann order.! 
The musie for the scene of the Wolf's 
Glen in “Der Freisehuetz”’ is in no 
need of fireworks and ghostly 
There is 
“Oberon.,’’ 


There will be no Rehearsal and 


|/Then there is the 


' fashion, 


Weber, 


Sor-! Balakireff, 


Ve chivalric) three were nationalists. 
Spirit shown, not only in Weber’s over- Russian could have 


is observed in: 


appari-) 


the overture played yesterday. 
grand arias, the set pieces for a soprano, 
with the final allegro séction better suit- 


¢d to an orchestral instrument than the 
human voice, are now singularly out of 

but what could be better as! 
; music for a particular 
, for the opening scenes 
schuetz’’? The three overtures will long 


of “Der Frei- 


preserve the composer's name. 
chestra performed the 
overture brilliantly. 

The Scherzo of Dukas has become 
so familiar that performances of late 
at these concerts were more or less 
perfunctory, but we never really heard 
“The. Sorcerer’s Apprentice’’ til] yester- 
day, when Mr. Rabaud gave a most 
Cramatic reading of it. a reading that 
electrified the audience, which had 
listened apathetically to Mozart's sym- 
rhony, so that, by reason also of the 


The or- 
‘‘Euryanthe”’ 


dim lighting the hall had resembled a 


family vault. Dukas’s music, as played 
under Mr. Rabaud, had new significance. 
Mor once, the ‘blasts of brass an- 
nouncing the magician’s 
awe-inspiring; for once, the 
rushed and roared. 

Kew Frenchmen like the 
Tschaikowsky; they prefer 
Borodin, and 
Korsakoff, and not merely 
Tschaikowsky, except in his 
symphony, was a cosmopolitan while the 


water 


muslie of 
that of 
Rimsky- 
because 


written 


Fourth’ 


mysterious Largo {n_ 
The~ 


text than that | 


; 
! 
; 
} 
; 


| 


return were! 


No one but a's 
this sym- | 


phony of Borodin, a symphony that is | 
now wild and barbaric, now gorgeous: 


even in its folk tune melancholy. 


It is | 


easy to see that legends and the ancient 


history of Russia were in his head when 
he invented this music; that he had 
in mind convocations of princes, songs 
of Slav troubadors, feasts where musié 
of old instruments swelled the exulta- 
tion. 

This symphony is not only program 
music: it brings before the hearer the 


stage and a superb show of feudal Rus-'| 


sia. Mr. Rabaud, duly emphasizing the 
oriental insistence of themes, caught the 
frenzied spirit of the headlong finale, 
while in the two middle movements 
there was the requisite contrasting deli- 
cacy. And now will not Mr. Rabaud 
this season let us hear Borodin’s first 
symphony, which has not been per- 
formed here since the reign of Mp. 
'Nikisch? 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
There will be no concerts next week, for 
the orchestra will make its second trip. 
The program of the co +, rts Dee, 13, 14 
is as follows: Beethoven, Symphony, 
No. 8; Converse, Orchestral Fantasy, 
“The Mystic Trumpeter” (after Walt 
Whitman's poem); Guilmant, Symphony 


| | 
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! 


: 


’ 


; 
} 
| 


No. 1, for organ and orchestra (Joseph | 


Bonnet, organist). 


Concert next week 
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ST. SARNS ON 
EXPERIMENTS 


—— dee, 1 17 at 


Symphony Program ' Is 
Evidently Free From 
-Ultra-Modernism 


we ee oe ere Me 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. 
PROGRAM. 


“Wurventhe Overture’’..... Weber 
“Jupiter Symphony’ Mozart 
“ST * Annrenti Sorcvier’’.....--ceeeceerrere Dukas 


Symphony in B-Mino-, Borodin 
Entirely orchestral and without any 
novelty (for Dr. Muck has given us 
excellent perforrnazuces of the Borodin 
work), but well-contrasted and a 
program which was free from ultra- 
modernism. We begin to suspect that 
M. Rabaud is somewhat akin to Saint- 
Saens and regards some of the recent 
radical musical experiments with sus- 
picion. The above program, given in 
Symphony Hall Friday and yesterday, 
was the only musical occasion of 
Thanksgiving week, except the Sun- 
day concert which introduced Raoul 
Vidal to Boston. 
| We emphatically indorse M. 
Rabaud’s reading of the Weber over- 
ture. Strong contrasts, crashing 
chords, and a touch of sensationalism 
suit well to this composer who was 
theatrical even in his sonatas. The 
French operatic conductor kept up 
this footlight flavor excellently, and 


the spicy performance was much ap- 
preciated. The horns did some ex- 
cellent work, and Weber always has 
more horns than a dilemma — and 
more agreeable ones. The brilliancy 
of the entire work was remarkable, 
and it was the prelude to a very 
sparkling concert. 


RABAUD A CLASSICIST. 


But the Mozart “Jupiter” symphony 


‘showed M. Rabaud as a _ thorough 
classicist also. He did not take the 
virility out of Mozart but gave to the 
symphony something of modern vigor 


and power. 


: ue ade PAL HA . Wivf Abdul 
But nothing can recon 


‘eile the modern concertgoer to the: 
ola Andantes and Minuets. he: 
as tame in their repetitions and suav- 


They are 


ities as an eighteenth century gsenti- 
mental novel. (“Clarissa Harlowe” for 
example) would be. It is the first and 
last movements only which sustain 
the interest. 

Some day a conductor will have 
the courage'to give us single move- 
ments from the symphonies of Mozart, 
Haydn or Schubert. The glory of the 
fuge of the Finale will never grow 
dim. It is the only bit of quadruple 
counterpoint that we know of that 
does not seem pedantic or strained. 
™yo four voices are constantly invert- 
ing among themselves yet make 
fluent music in all their various po- 
sitions, and they could be put in 
many more inversions and still be 
eorrect, had the composer defied the 
fear of monotony and carried them 
Out. 

This Finale was especially clear 
and well-balanced, making the {ntri- 
eate counterpoint clear even to the 
untrained guditor, yet probably few 
onderstood the tremendous skill of 
this part of the composition, It was 
‘otf anplauded as vehemently as some 
more obvious effects in the subse- 
parts of the program. But to 
the trained musician it .showed M. 
abaud in the very best light. He is 
provine himself a very worthy suc- 
cessor to his great predecessors. 
PREPARING FOR JULY. 

Dukas’ setting of Goethe’s subject 
is not new to Boston, but it bears 
repetition very well. The sorcerer’s 
apprentice manages to change a 
broomstick into a water-carrier, but 
forgets the incantation to chang 
him back. He remains an industrious 
bassoon bringing water without stint. 
The frenzied apprentice 
broomstick in 


queni 


bassoons bringing twice as much 
water. Finally the master-magician 
returns and shuts off the water, This 
French “Overture to the Water- 
‘Carrier’ will fit excellently after next 
July. It received an unctuously 
‘humorous reading and the bassoons 
were deserving of high praise. Poor 


Dukas! all his other works fall flat | 
after this humorous masterpiece. It | 
never pays to be as funny as one can. | 
All in all this was the best per-. 
formance of the quaint piece that we. 


have vet had in Boston. But it was 
a mistake to follow this bizarrerie 
with more eccentricity. Mozart’s 
symphony should have been placed 
between the Dukas : and Borodin 
numbers. 

Thus far the program had been 
theatrical, with Weber, clasical and 
contrapuntal, with Mozart, humor- 
ous, with Dukas. It now became 
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saws the. 
two; it only makes | 
matters worse, for now he has two| 


r- 
7 

> ‘ 
oe 


pompous, but in’ a . wild, barbaric |‘ 


style, with Borodin. The B minor sym 


_'phony is. very innocent of counter- | 


|| Point and of complexity, it . would 
‘| ‘shrivel up before the learning of| 
| (Brahms or.even of Mendelssohn, it 
| thas many crudities, but it is brimful 
pf original ideas, has an attractive, 
‘splendor and gives many a new flavor. 
\Borodin ig a direct descendant from. 
Caucasian monarchs and may claim 
n genealogy reaching back to King 
David. and the oriental rhythms of 
his ancestors are often present in 
(hig striking symphony. The Andante 
lofty rhapsodieal character 
i intended to picture the songs 
‘| os the ancient bards at some Russian 
| ‘curt “he first movement and also 
| Tinnje has tne enaracter of some 
| parbarie ‘estival. not in the wild, 
| ein whieh Tsehai- 
s used, but guffi- 

vreavtheless, When| 


' 
ii pags 

i nas a 
ij 


WA hich is 


rnissed the mark inj 


fguches we feel doubly 
Mopocin for giving some- 


rj Saying 


ruis-—- 


y und vou find a! 
. ro. Morodin has scratched 
ve ma 


MPHONY CONCERT 


: Oo. Tiow™ Boa. ! {% 
MR. RABAUD NEATLY BALANCE A 


PROGRAMME | 
betray | 
Weber’s Overture to “Euryanthe” ang 


Dukas’s “Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” a Sym- 
phony by Mozart and a Symphony by 
Borodin — Objective Performance of All 
Four Pieces—Contrasts, and Also Re- 
flections, Along the Way “ 


N the days in which Maurice Grau was 

director. of the Metropolitan Opera 

House, complaint arose, as it does| 
perennially in,that theatre, over the 
disturbance of the audience ‘by late comers. 
One and another complainant suggested t 
the manager that performances begin a 
quarter or a half hour later and so sive 
the tardy more leeway. “If we did not be- 
gin till midnight,’’. returned th2 manager 
in his meditative voice, ‘“‘there are people 
who would come in toward one o’clock. 
They’re built that way.’’ Now at the Sym- 
phony Concerts. here: in” Bostcn, Mr. Ra- 
baud’s programmes are the she«rtest that 


|; the audiences have known in a dozen years. 


Intermission included, tlhtey-run ‘barely an 
hour and forty minutes. Yet yesterday 
afternoon there were enough departures be 
fore the final number to draw the atten- 
tion of the casual listener. Possibly imper 
ative engagements or the exigencies o 
suburban time-tables compelled them 


-| Possibly, having | ne symphony by. 
Mozart, some retreated, before another by 


v' Pee uate 4 
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Borodin, even though the two musics are. 
as far apart as the poles. Seemingly, Mr. 
Rabaud is inclined to programmes contain- 
ing two symphonies. A fortnight hence, he 
proposes for the same pair of concerts ong 
by Beethoven and another by Guilmant. A’ 
week ago Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, 
though only two movements span it, De-— 
gan the programme, while another, very. 
complete indeed, by Saint-Saéns ended it; 
In the nature of things, there is no réa- 
son why a conductor should not include 
two symphonies in a single concert, if Bo. 
to do rounds his programmatic scheme | 
and the contrast between them in matter 
and manner sufficiently offsets the repeti- 
tion of form. Yet, in concrete practice, sel- 
dom do two symphonies stand upon oOneé 
programme in orchestral concerts in the 
United States. Audiences are UnacCus- 
tomed to more than one at a time; when 
they have been served with two, they 
used to believe that conductors were su- 
perflously cultivating a pretentiously sé- 
rious German way. Mr. Rabaud may easily 
escape this reproach, but it is not neces- 
sary for him to take too literally the 
vhrase, ‘‘SSymphony Concerts.’ Yet, One 
symphony or two, the early goers wilt 
hardly alter the custom that every eon- 
ductor at Symphony Hall has openly or 
secretly resented. Mr. Grau summed the 
practice and. the necessary resignation to 
it in ‘“‘They’re ‘built that way.” 


Admirable was Mr. Rabaud’s exposition 
of the four familiar pieces that yesterday 
filied his programme. He struck fire in the 
overture to Weber’s ‘‘Mubyanthe,” though, 


| there were moments at the beginning and 


at the end when the orchestra seemed 
hardly so ardent as he. Better the chosen - 
strings gained the moonlit and remote 
beauty of the intervening slow measures. 
Mozart’s “Jupiter” symphony rose from 
the conductor’s hand clearly outlined, apt- 
ly paced, discreetly modulated, with more 
warmth and spring in the first and the 
final Allegros than with melancholy sentl- 
ment in the Andante or formal elegance in 
the Minuet. The listener heard the sym- 
phony as he might look upon a well posed, 
well wrought photograph: of a familiar ob+) 
ject. As fully Mr. Rabaud imparted: the pice 
torial quality of Borodin’s symphony “in. 
B minor. There was no need of printed 
list. of the images that consciously OF 


unconsciously crossed the composer’s mild; 
as he wrote. H 
the clangorous music of the beginning and” 
the end when the boyards of old Russia,” 
throng the scene striding, feasting, exult~ 
ing in their pride and power, or, agains. 
for the slow movement, when ancient min- 
strels touch the strings of their gusli and 
sing the fates:or the prowess of old legends 


Rather they outstood from 
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There will be no Rehearsal and Concert next week 





TMAeRiev tae Ruasians HAVEN WHEN, ee _— 
‘symphoric music that invited the pictur-° cated. this evening, was one’ uncom; 
‘ing, the miming of the choreographic stage, monly well balanced and interesting | 


+ 


“through “the Scherzo. and, |; more pliantly than sixteen first violins, 


‘hilar | ( quite, flee melancholy. || fourteen second, and the attendant violas, 
set ; ‘orchestra || violoncellos and double-basses can pos. 
St aa 


‘an@ audience, th The unescapable volume 
4 z Qik , 


“The pedantic may repine as they will at, from beginning to.end: Weber’s over- 
| they lack of ‘development’ in Borodin’s | 


' t sé ' ” , 
these second symphony, at his short~breathea | tre to Exryanthe, Mozart's Me a) 

‘Was Dukas's tonal tale of th ti symphonies tends to processes, less fertilizing than re-clothing | jor, or “Jupiter” symphony; Dukas’ | 
chy gain , ” : : m ; : a , : oe, a . . 
oe vay eat ta a public in| make them rigid, precise, angular. Recall Mme | 2/8 - eyhdbeed go a Seat: de wera Ingenious piece, “The Sorcerer’s Ap-. 
played “a warded , ; for a moment the so-called fugued fin: ar. eer ee ee eens. S eee sD ice” ani in’ | 
Bem familiarity ‘seems only to multiply of this ‘Jupiter’ symphony i Hees. voiced melodies, his candid progressions. a and Borodin’s second sym- 
5 ie music : y ; Was r | i sic fa ! ) . 
enjoyment. It is not distinguished ara. | tury and a quarter, it has justly passed as Yet no sooner does this music fall upon phony f 
as the pieces of Dvukas's Parisian genera a masterpiece of musical scholarship, re the hearer’s ear than pictures, actions take 

af | it is no | é er eis Ship, re- aaa : +-ats SS 

tion go; in more than one mia wee qe. |source, elaboration. None the less it is Perarer COLON, pyres gre ee ere lptie Mhiong ENTERING “MODERN” FIELD 
more than workaday composition tle is it ‘music designed to move fleetly, brightly, as ERGO, * pte CHE ONS vig Mapa a 4 Mr. Rab ‘ 
vised for the concert-hall. As aieyest™ ,, in swift and glinting pattern upon the air. furred, mist)-colored boy ards catween the “<r. Rabaud appears to be building, 
distinctive of the Dukas who On: paaddnit Yet So many-voiced a_ string choir as high straight’ ‘walls, under the ‘bulging slowly but 
high and deep tonal emotion, to Sle veh ,_ Played it yesterday, as play it nowadays : comes of Monastery or castle courtyard. 
tonal picture in his music-drama of aaa wherever it is heard, thicken and stay Then weapons clank; their march rings, of technical perfection already estab- 
anli Bluebeard” or who gains the poetic . ~ such a music, no matter how transparent loud are their voices; turbulent their bear- | lished on the part of the orchestra, and 
mosphere, the piteous illusion eo the tone, how light the figuration, how ang. Or else they feast in like barbaric’ gradually entering the modern field. Tt 
“dance-poem’’ of “The Peri.” In fact, “The quick the pace. peengor and tumult, their vassa.:s shouting imay here be admitted that the words 
Rlewarer' a Apprentice” is a homely, trans- rom ike “unavoidable circumstances.” around them, the hot slare of Russian | ‘“Classic’’ and ‘‘modern”’ are not as easy 
parent, well made, piece of prosramle~ eighteenth-century minuets tend ta hanom, fe Summer upon their heads. ° Or in the’ to deftne as they may appear to be. it 
music that sets a scene and tells a tale heavy-footed in twentieth-century per- Shadowed hall of the old king weary, min- | is Hkely that the virile and sorgeously 

ith plentiful vivacity and occasional NU- fonmance; Allegros, like that at the be- strels touch their strings and in choir re- | eclored symphony of Borodin will be 
Siar “The progress of the Scherzo as 8UCh, pinning of the ‘Jupiter’ symphony, in tell the legends of his folk. Music of pic- |, 1088 Modern than the “Jupiter” gsym- 


Aa a ~ i : : 
the unfolding and the pointing of the ™O- which fitful mood plays, lose the BORGO Ot ture, of ancient, passionate fable, of old! phony of Mozart in vears to come. The 
Lit whence it springs, are plain to the contrast that the composer designed from forgotten splendors, remote but unfading: | finale of this latter symphony is still a 
a ieat ear: the progress and the point- period to period; while the charm of mel- 


| yet to no stage except that of the imagina- | wonder of wonders of workmanship and 
inc of the watery adventures of the M&- ancholy and _ sentimental music-making | tion will any one summon tnem. The | Peg aah negyhes The se neve 
bi : d his apprentice are as clear and that he would infuse into his slow move-| Musorgsky of Boris, the Rimsky of | th aac iM Seen, t food rnie other 
Bet ining to the easiest-going mind, ments, smothers under too ample geceenbe’. Sadko" and many another opera is not } ae cl A pe fro  e tnte G It is 
The impression, the pleasure of the ig ance. Admittedly these Oe oc haerh | Suainieay. ws coca a hoes ee | a symphony for which Mr. Rabaud is 
is complete, satisfying—the more oa ey (oy mphonies were _ pet ak iateomentel | often less a music of the theatr se’ | apparently exceptionally equipped by 
for the freshening enersy, pele teagan ears measure oe gh ge anc Heo lngbye S é at os es tastes and training. 

liveliness, the senso of tonal picture Sn vesture. But, being "3 eRe ‘ e the com- ree 
tonal humor that a new conductor ot ae supple to the slightest infle so eis ees 
new orchestra brought to the piece. O poser, turn .readily into whateve 


Surely, commencing with 
_ Classic masterworks, wherein he is sure 


i 


Iie gives a romantic reading of a ro 


Pvt a~ 2 
s — =. a 4 
> A © tl ae 
= oo 


SE 


7 ‘ - > i opines 


hmic exactness and verve, to fancy pbesque his fancy or workmanship sUAMOne. 
lie ‘uring measures that summMOM are translucent to every ray of his moods. 
oa oo ae the tale, Mr. Rabaud added |Ffowever discerning the conductor, day 
psn pump na oken humor, laid on a touch |ever light-fingered and light-lipped the or 
» ds peagrdied St cv asceration more in ac-|chestra, the mere numbers of the band 
ra stone ea baat than a forcing quUeSt |stiflen and darken this music. Moreove!, 
es, “a Rocio innuendo. Dukas islif an orchestra of thirty ‘‘sounded”’ in the 
° big larly. fifties: he still ripens; he |}theatres where Strauss’s “Ariadne on 
arith in oo wage Sea aaes or “The Peri,’ but | Naxos’ was installed, why should hot ye 
ny ye a a, f his time, at home and lforchestra of forty ‘‘sound’’ in Mozarts 0! 
to the per Salen cee - of “The Sor- | Haydn’s symphonies in the halls of Boston 
abroad, ae Mi ey How many conduc-jor New York, A. D. 1918? GaN, 
ee ow tt have blessed him for If ever there was pure music, contained 
tors and now ; ot ammes his Scherzo} within itself and in the response of hear- 
the gap in their lity allt ers, sufficient unto itself and to them, it 
piands perennially ready to Hl is this ‘Jupiter’? symphony of Vienna 1 
So ran a aun and pleasurable con-|]1i787. In contrast, Borodin's mga Pe: 
ith room for those wandering reflec- | Petrograd, ninety years later, cries Ol pe 
“ease i are sauce to familiar music]a setting of the stage, for the mutually 
Baa sectivety played as seems Mr. Ra-|{ heightening illusion of the LHOatts. ed 
ut “ vay with whatever piece he under- | Diaghilev has spared not the Russian peer 
paral ‘Su ose. for example, a very cour- | posers to meet the exigencies of his be 
Woe: Mancter should restore the small | let. Nimsky-Kersakov’s surging sea- MUSIC 
tiaers cds orchestras go nowadays, for |in aarp ageagg so prcrcagpr sere ning 
which Mozart wrote this ya Ave nies cinerea os er sce Ww ae anual 
eneny a. Levan aac ‘con be| Whcelly. unrelated measures from Glazu- 
. ee rot the bands the composer | nov and ether Muscovites have been pinned 
ee ied th such music, but it should | upon a choreographic tale of one of Cleopa- 
Meamist the weight of string-tone that an/tra’s nights. Only ‘with the tone poem ne 
tae of 1918 by sheer body gives to |Palakirev, ‘‘Thamar,’’ has it occurred 
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: 
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’ 
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or less conventional flourishes of the 
reprise, is ultra-romantic in the myste- 
rious middle portion. Dukas’ ‘“Sercer- 
_er’s Apprentice’ is about as far as one 
| work could be from another, when one 
: compares it with Weber’s «nusic. It is 


| _an extra brilliant piece. Whether it 
: | matches in value the superbly colored 
| ballet music from ‘The Peri,’’ which 
| Mr. Monteux introduced in this city, is 


another question. The infernal clever- 
uess of Dukas is not for us so happily 
_ distinguished in ‘‘The Sorcerer’s Ap- 


W/ | prentice’’ as it is in the later ballet. The 

el| Balanced and themes of the former are not modern 

French nor pleasingly exotic, as they 

| ° Lj are in the ballet. They are, in fact, 
nteresting Lust 

Played Borodin’s music is more natural, echo- 


commonplace in a Gounodish manner. 
master hand. 
Prsd yYiew 3 8,/ o/F ing, to be sure, his opera, ‘‘Prince Igor,”’ 


| | mantic work—the ‘‘Euryanthe’’ over- 
ture, which, despite its measures of 
' fustian in the opening, and in the more 


Nevertheless the piece is witty, very 
well made, and instrumentated with a 
| but having in it something of the vigor 

/ und the freedom of those epic days of 

BY OLIN DOWNES -ancient Russia of which one has a 

The programme iven by th .| taste in literature, such as the ‘Taras 

ss ie - 8 y the Bos-| pupa” of Gogol. The winds of the 
on Symphony Orchestra, Henri Ra- steps, the clash of arms, the joy of 


_ baud,..conductor, yesterday afternoon| roving peoples, are strongly felt, at 
in Symphony Hall, which will be-re. least by the writer, in these pages. 
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The Listener’s Mind 
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nitor 


4 
Sigh Ce GEA | Boston Symphony Orchestra, Henri _; On Sunday, Nov. 24, Raoul Vidas, the 
KAS BRILLI ANTLY Rabaud, conductor, fifth concert of thirty- | new young French violinist, appeared 
| ) eighth season, Symphony Hall, Boston, ' in Boston, sharing his program with 


| - ie: Se afternoon of Nov. 29,1918. The program:, : | ; f 
% erbhe. ) —~Tor”. So./9/% | weber, Overture to “Euryanthe” ; Mozart, Miss Rosita Renard, the Chilean. pian- 
ist. Mr. Vidas made a marked im- 


| | 
; | : Symphony in C major, “Jupiter” (K. 551) ; ! ‘ 
| Treats Mozart With Fine Dukas, Scherzog “L’Apprenti  Sorcier” pression for he has a remarkable tone | doesn’t go with the musical temperament, 
. (‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’); Borodin, | and a gracious approach to his| We can't have everything. 
| 


TODILI ¢ et 

want of cleverness q 
s | Specially for The Christian Science 4: a 
That’s the worst symphony I ever heard 
in my life. I don’t see how the orchestra 
can play it and keep their faces straight, 
I almost wish I hadn’t come. And the 
symbolistic explanation in the programme 
notes is ridiculous. Still, a sense of humor 


Taste and Skill Symphony in B minor, No. 2. audience. He is a young man who is I hope I can carry that hat ahead of me 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — Some fully capable of making his own way | in my mind until I get home to a pencil 
day a conductor may be _ found | and that without the artificial methods | "4 Paper. Aline can copy it perfectly] 
who will have the courage to dismiss | | that have attended the advance of some | T%® Prim is brought right up in ihe 
half of his strings just before a the his colleagues among the younger | back and continued as the crown. It’s an 

| 


; , - 1% awfully smart idea. 
among three compositions for orchestra | Mozart number, gather the rest in a wiouniste. That number was better. Such a con) 
| 


! 
as radically diverse in character and | compact body about the small sroup | Items and Announcements trast! I feel so uplifted when I listen to 
school as a symphony of Mozart, a of wood winds and brass which are / The Symphony Orchestra left Boston last great music. It brings the tattered ends ; 
modern French tone-poem, a symphony specified by a Mozart score, and seabed evening for ‘te second journey of the wes- of existence right together, somehow. Aft’ 
from one of the Russian nationalists, in result will be a tonally sufficient but | son to New York and the other cities south- is wonderful. I'm definitely convinced by 
part racial if not highly distinctive or| plastic orchestra that might make ward that it recularly visits. In none or this time that I like it better. SlRii, See 
representative, and as a prelude to all, | the music sound as it is written. The | |them has Mr. Rabaud yet been heard as ey Le . pipeline pe better t 
an overture of Weber’s, that to ‘“Eury-, restful and pleasantly definite music of | conductor, and curiosity runs correspond- Re oe ABO nee tena pes 
anthe,” . of flamboyant romanticism | Mozart, with no: uncertainties of de- | ingly high. In New York on Thursday eve- ake iad ry aK I’m retin prasad . 
eS - Peal be ey the upper strings of | velopment and no astounding state-' ona sudactte rhage kaa ties peony a like the things man has made better than® 
Wethe “Jupiter” symphony yesterday was ments of ideas, is good to hear’ ica’’ symphony. Saint-Saéns’s 7 RR a In the things God has made. [ don't think it's 
an instttictive study in color, style and| occasionally in the midst of the “The Youth of srahenlos ena Simin atPor. sacrilegious, either. Gcd made man, so it’s 
regard for period. It would not have | clamant outpourings of our own day. sakov’s “Spanish Ganrice *: In tha ai all the same. And man is only working 


been easy to believe that it was the | , - ut his own divinit } } es 
; » of strings playing jy} The restfulness of the “Jupiter” sym- city on Saturday afternoon, he ; iad” . ty when ,he produc 
game body of strings playing the finely | D : , he and che), what's that Joyce Kilmer couplet? ~ 


‘spun Mozart that immediately after con-| phony was misinterpreted by the men orchestra will play the pieces in which they | 

Liga ieee. Govceress Ap formancs|of the Boston Orchestra as somno- were heard here last week—the ‘Jupiter’ Poems are mace 0 0 ae 

| of Dukas he sorcel a 8S «appre vs | " . h fv t f th symphony of ‘Mozart, the second symphonv}! Kut only God can make a tree, 

-The fineness of Mozart’s structure, its} lence, and in spite of the efiorts 0 e DP acaiee rakes tae symphony | , 3 

‘classic purity of line. its faultless Pro-} conductor. and these were vigorous rl yaar git manne er tale of “‘The| I don't know. Perhaps I’m wrong. 

| portion, its cool order and repose even ~ Sorcerer's Apprentice,’ and Weber’s over- I must ask the superintendent tomorrow 

in the ardent fugal dialogue of the re- and earnest, the symphony had a iture to his opera ‘“‘Euryanthe.”’ Elsewhere] if he’ll let me have my bedroom floor paint. 
rent clearness of every ar-—a rere | ‘ I 1D, Beran antl i Ow Te a: | | te tela: ay 

pa S have enraged Mr. Rabaud as much as_ Beethoven’s seventh symphony, furnish} all that money into having the furniture 


to be found in a reading no less ad-|, : 4t | ¢ Se 
Wirable for the quiet authority with| it bored the audience. Mr. Rabaud’s. forth the programme. redone. And I want all ‘the side lights in 


which it was set forth than for the per-| efforts had been unable to rouse the | | the entire apartment yanked out. They're 


ception and. sensibility which were its) players in the “Euyanthe” overture. | : i’. S. CONVERSE, ORCHESTR 8° uneesthet:c. 1 can have lamps at dif- 


source, , | ; : 
But the feature of the afternoon was, Only with the second half of the pro- peter,”’ after ferent levels. 


Mr Rabaud’s brilliant performance Of] pram did the orchestra show oe | : Thank Heaven the planist is good-loking! 


Mr Rabaud showed at yesterday after- 
noon’s’ concert with what authority, 
taste and skill he could discriminate | 


Dukas’ scherzo. At last this score of ; , One critic said she he re , 
exquisite conceit and fantasy has been where near the verve which Mr. sega eae Roa B,-. son of a 
fe Bettion” iShene, we Pianaat, Rabaud had been demanding. Pitan’ You never can see their fingers oe 
an magpination,. 1ere Was piquant, tan ‘ : ” ‘ | . P ' ahaha CUS. . +9 
'pungent incisiveness, drollery elbowing Sorcerer’s Apprentice” had the dash | 1 GUILMANT, SYMPHON) This is the last time I shall bring Elena 
flashing ‘ humor, in all, the satire of which the baffied conductor had been | 1 Orchestra to a concert. When she talks, she talks 
Seige or oe Deena re nee the seeking and the men succeeded in| ) Caden; Tight out loud. And I can’t very well shush 

fanciful ‘“Marouf” illumined Dukas'’ furnishing, at its climax, the great | | ~lher. She’s older than I am. 
score as tga his spt ay ee moment of the afternoon. | me watch has stopped! And I gshan’t 

} sors. The orcenestra play ae Tr i hav » sii st ides rhe 
Sparbiy tot him and the performance| The rigidity and heaviness of the) fone, es = > gee . igh when to: s0: 
bed applauded with unwonted vigor. P strings, anathema in Mozart, were just. a at cit fev hae ‘ad 5 AT ee Rc: 9 B 
--Borodin’s second symphony 1s. more ' 1 says 3.4 ; cours ren’t any 
what Borodin demanded for the sombre ‘idea how long it hasn't been going. Life is 


Russian in. the chanting theme of the 
first. movement and some oi its ponder-| grandiloquence of the opening meas- nar: . ... They're golne tae 


ay legs nts than, for example, in the ures of his Second Symphony. Borodin, Solo: “Tove-Death” from ‘Tristan,'*: 3e At Mian 
0 . ' \ 


nd. Composed of material original- 8 
jy. intended for other works, the score after all, does not have a great deal to ithat, wild horses couldn’t have dragged me 


lacks coherence and sustained interest” Say in this symphony, and its chief | away early. Not only do I adore it but I 
ag it does evidences of marked inven- merit lies in the fact that its dimen- | JOSEPH want to see if Mrs. William Jay stalks out; 


tion. There is not the color of Rimsky- ae 
or sakow nor the sheer dramatic force Sions are compacted into correspon- | and leaves Mr. Stransky flat. [Baird Leg 


of. Moussorasky. Mr Rabaud did not dence with its paucity of ideas. The | nard in The New York Telegraph]. 
sandpaper the: Slavic virility in the first sonorous quality and the strongly 


movement and made the most of the °, , ; 
atin cpus Sell P tinged national feeling are of interest, 
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Allegro 


II. Pastorale: Andante quasi allegretto 


III. Finale: Allegro assai 


1918--19. 


Cadenza by Joseph Bonnet 


peter,’’ op. 19, (after the Poem by Walt Whitman) 
Soloist: 


SYMPHONY in D minor, No, 1, for Organ and 


Orchestra, op. 42 


ORCHESTRAL FANTASY, “The Mystic Trum- 
I Largo e maestoso. 


SYMPHONY in F major, No. 8, op. 93 


I. Allegro vivace e con brio 
II. Allegretto Scherzando 
III. Tempo di menuetto 


DECEMBER 14, AT 8 P.M. 
IV. Allegro vivace 
JOSEPH BONNET 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 


SIXTH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 13, AT 2.30 P. M. 


SATURDAY, 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Joseph Bonnet, organist 


~~ me eee es 
errr a ee ee 


has not been the most “popular” of the 
last seven, assumed «an importance that 
made some wonder why its peculiar 
eminence had not been sooner recog- 
nized. Mr. Rabaud did not bring about 
this result by any extravagance’ in 
tempo, in phrasing, or by the discovery 
of “inner and concealed” melodic 
phrases. He brought it about by legiti- 

. ' ‘4 mate and musical means. His choice of 
with m Beethoy en tempi was happy; the cantiole phrases 
were sung expressively, but without too 
great freedom; there was elasticity, 
not licentiousness. How effectively he 
prepared the climaxes, with inevitable 
quickening of the pace _ that carried 
with it the expectation of the hearer! 


) The climax, then, was as .convincing 
ORGANIST BONNET S x any natura] phenomenon. There 
rN | T was no attempt to give passing measSs 

FIRST APPEARAN Ci} ures, A oe less conventional grave 

i significance. There was clear and logi- 
eal thought; there “was truly musical 
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Opens 
Work—Converse’s “Mys- 
tic Trumpeter” Given 


a +e ere=e 


By PHILIP HALE 
The sixth concert of the Boston Sym-!} pages that reveal as in ho other one 


phony Orchestra, Mr. Rabaud, conduc-} Of he Nine, characteristics . of 
tor, took piace yesterday afternoon in| Beethoven : whimsicality, even freakish- 
+» ‘ Kk 1G 2 Vv y* > Cc 


lI 


Symphony Hall. The program was aS; joking, a certain coarseness that is to 
follows: Beethoven, Symphony, No. 8;| be found in the work of nearly every 
Converse, “The Mystic Trumpeter,”’ Or-| renius,* the coarseness, not vulgarity, 
chestra! Fantasy (after the poem Of!finot commmonness, of a virile, mighty 


Walt Whitman); Guilmant, Symphony,/ nature. These characteristics are plain-| 


No. 1, for organ and orchestra. Joseph, 
Bonnet, erganist, played for the first 
time at these concerts. 


music of Beethoven. Messrs. Rabaud,; written: an irresistible effect gained y | 


Monteux and Messager have proved that| . curprising economy’ of means 
thé old idea, long entertained by some eas wir eed ay, , habe! 
In. this olty, benny apeurdis alae. Bee-| cae at cates te Pe Ma YBUC Trumpeter," 
ewan Ath that. weeliey tie farrsnppld acces first ala gacts in Philadelphia nearly 18 
wd pee 7 7 “| yvear# ago, was suggested, as is 
parish or a country; he wrote it for the MP by ‘ pale’ whys crak. Si bay 
world. Nowhere has Beethoven's pure-|,,,, Pi PP wah at Re be paieng: 
ly orchestral music been performed with The fantasia follows with one exception 
rreater roverence..ahd. with more vrill- the sections of the poem: the visions of 
iant and emotional results than in the & rapt bard excited by the notes of 3 
clie Oo? Parte Nowhere hee it been wild trumpeter, ‘‘some strange musician, 
more appreciated and with, finer dis- hovering unseen in air’: of “the eool, 
crimination than in Paris. The per-| "éfreshing night, the’ walks of Paras 
at. 09 « . . - »: 9 > * 
formances by the Societe des Concerts, (!S° |; of love, with Whitman's apos- 
du Conservatoire under Habeneck moved} trophe that might be compared with the 
tichard Wagner to enthusiasm. Tabe-! ee oF Pan ourn’ * Prelude to As 
neck’s successors maintained the reputa-' Pristram and Iseult , ot shipwreck, 
tion of the preceding performances. At! murder, wart; of all humiliated, offended, 





lo j "tp : ‘ »4 - a + as 4- « * 
the Chatelot and at the Lamoureux con-« ejected; of mankind at last a reborn 


certs the symphonies of Beethoven have, "ce, joyous, exultant, This poem, sure- 
been often and superbly performed, nor’ !¥, enwrapped the composer, for without 
has the public appreciation of these being literal in translation, without the 
works, awakened by Habeneck, waned. attempt at realism that is too often im- 
with the years. “potent, he has rhapsodically turned the 
Too often in Boston a symphony by poet's free verse into glowing, and dra- 
Beethoven has been treated by con-[ Matic, musical expression. 
ductor, orchestra and audience as an {t has been said that the foreign con- 
old and highly~ respectable relative ductors of this orchestra have not re- 
whose annual visits were tc be treated hearse faithfully the pieces of Amerl- 
with perfunctory courtesy. Four or five ©4" composers, The statement, unjust 


Symphonies were expected in the sea- and peevish, came as a rule from com- 
son: the sooner they were over, the posers whose music. made no marked 


better. Tribute to a great man had- 


been paid, believe that any eonductor déliberately 


| hretoric. In this symphony there are 


' 
; 


ness: htimor that is akin to. praetical, 


ly shown in the last movement; and in’ 
this movement, near the end, iS an un-! 
z : ' sete | expected, almost irrelevant episode, | 
By this time no one in Boston believes), that sets the hearer a-dreaming, meas-| 
that only a German can interpret thé! yres that only Beethoven could have) 
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Yesterday Beethoven's Eighth, whith— 


- impression on the .audience. We do not — 
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‘slightea in PEHSAPSAT'ANY Américan com-{ sure them that we are famillar with 
Or wheter ate itarpuatAtion wast Beethoven, and while familiarity does 
‘intelligent is another matter. That de-| not breed contempt, in this case, 
pended on the nature and ability of the) much repetition may lead to a crav- 
conductor. Mr. Rabaud, who has shown,ing for a change; we may even 


wo "ten yéeats ago. The note of/fnds all the difficulty of an advanced 
-- friumph, which forms the climax, organ toccata, and yet the aecheaueal 
‘| ds also. very fitting today, and the development is by no means slighted. |_| 


composition comes very close to us There is good, logical figure treat- || 


since his arrival, genuine interest in panker for the fleshpots of Wagner. 
orchestral works of Aer ga® put the eighth symphony is short 
a most eloquent reading of Mf. Cen" ang pright and never wears out its 
verse’s Fantasia. The music itself ¢.2d welcome. We can imagine the mod- 
the performance of the orches'?a (rn gymphonists, who take more room 
awakened the enthusiasm of the audi- than the Mauritania to turn apout in, 
ence. The applause, which Mr. Con- sniffing at a symphony only a half 
verse acknowledged modestly, was much an hour in length. All the dainty 
more than a genial compliment to him; and piquant points were brought out 
it was the public expression of delight broadly (sometimes too proadly) in 
at hearing an engrossing and imagina- 44, reading. The pretty dialogue in 
tive work by an American sympathetl- the second movement between the 
eally interpreted by a Frenchman. violins and the cellos was ex- 
Mr. Bonnet is not a stranger in Bos- quisitely played, and the sudden 
ton. A virtuoso of the first rank and capricious end of this movement had 
an accomplished musician, he has ‘ust the right brusquerie. The playful 
awakened interest in the organ and in antique minuet was like an echo of 
its ancient and modern literature. H® yy ozart: but the finale was the gem 
chose yesterday the symphony of Guil- of it all. The contrabasses inter- 
mant, familiar to all organists in the rupted the innocent flute in the most 
form of a solo sonata. The Pastorale is .omical manner—in a sudden jump 
charming in every way. ‘The other ¢rom the garret.to the basement of 
movements are effective for concert use, tho orchestra—and the kettle-drums 
although the thematic material in itself gna pbassoons played their very un- 
and in its development is not of conspic-|,,syal duet in the properly grotesque 
uous quality. Guilmant afterwardS|;,anner. In one sense the bassoon 
wrote compositions that redound more|was Beethoven’s favorite instrument, 
to his credit than the first and third| pe was almost always jolly when he 
movements of this symphony. Mr. Bon-|.wrote for it. In this symphony 
net, who introduced a cadenza of his }.assoons, contrabasses and kettle- 
own, played in a masterly manner. drums are dragged curiously into the 
The concert will be repeated tonight. {oreground, and the whole work is 
The program of the coneerts next week tiymor shaped in a most classical 
is as*follows: D’Indy, ‘‘Wallenstein,” form. It was, however, a little over- 

ilog after Schiller’s poem; Chopin, emphasized. 

eric in & minor (Josef Hofmann, Converse’s composition is founded 
pianist); Berlioz, overture to “King on Walt Whitman’s poem of the same 
Lear.”’ ‘itle. How many errors literary peo- 
p sje make when they get on musical 
f\ {\ p r erounad! Here is Whitman (in the 
met \ (] 4 [| | 5 L 4 f i] version of the poem) telling his 
osha “i ” rnusician to sound 
) “Thy cornet, echoing, pealing: 
whereas a true trumpeter would de- 
C UMPNONY cline to play a cornet. In like man- 
ner Coleridge speaks of the wedding 


\ 


guest hearing “the loud bassoon,” 
Fe f} r} ly B (? 1 while ihe bassoon is arc nes Pape 
Ls i likeiy to be especially prominen 
celled ye sad weddings. And Tennyson invites Maud 
Dicher Cg —— 0) to come into the garden to hear a 
P f i ee. (6 INT Voana composed of “violin, flute, bas- 
By LOUIS C. ELSON. goon,” which would rival the worst 
PROGRAM. street band one could possibly oo 
Beethoven. . Bighth Symphony. The poets are not reliable musica 


Converse. The Mystic Trumpeter. Orchestral guides. 
Fantasy However, Mr. Converse has given 


Guilmant.; Symphony in D minor, for Organ the trumpeter his proper sre dagguan rr 
and Orchestra and made it fairly prominent ( 


ich ave ore so), and it was 

» t h Bonnet. might have been m , . 
polwiat—-M. Josep well played in this tone picture. We 
(y French conductors have given 1... aiways considered Mr. Converse 


us a rather continuous succes one of the best masters of orches- 
: this season tration that we possess on this side 
eer. Sh Meethoven Ree of the Atlantic, and he here makes 


Can it be possible that they have gome fine contrasts between Peace 
the idea that we need to be educated end War which come home m alg hi 
in the standard classics! We can as- pregnantly than when we fear 
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because it fits well to the present ment, clean through to the Coda, . 


times. 

There is much obbligato work in 
the piece and harp, oboe, bass clari- 
mette and piccolo were almost as 
prominent as the trumpeter afore- 
paid, especially the piccolo with its 
reminiscence of “Marching Through 
Georgia.” The climaxes are glorious- 
ly worked up, even if the work is 
somewhat fragmentary, not  suf- 
ficiently unified. It received a finer 
reading than it has ever had in Bos- 
ton. M. Rabaud interpreted it mag- 
nificently and the result was an over* 
whelming public enthusiasm which 
Was poured out upon both conductor 
and composer, the latter being 
obliged to rise twice from hig seat 
in acknowledgment. 

The concert ended with a promi- 
ment and unusual display of organ 
combined with orchestra. We have 
far too little organ-music in Boston 
concerts. Considering that Boston 
possesses such great concert organ- 
ists as George KEK. Whiting, Wallace 
Goodrich, Henry M. Dunham, and 
others, we ought to have regular 
organ recitals here as they have in 
Portland. ’ 

The instrument in Symphony Hall 
is a peculiar one, It is excellent in 
quality and has enough variety of 
stops. It would be better if it had 
four manuals (as the organs in Em- 
manuel, Old South and Immaculate 
Conception) instead of three. The 
console, designed by Mr. Lang, is 
rather complicated, so much so that; 
Mr. Clarence Eddy once spent an en-. 
tlre week in practice upon it, in order. 
to get full control of its resources. 

The Guilmant symphony (originally | 
a solo sonata written for the in- 
auguration of the new organ in Notre 
Dame, Paris), was made by him into 
an organ concerto, under the sym- 
Phonic title. It is very difficult to 
combine the two forces successfully. ¢ 
The best method is to have the work 
largely antiphonal, between organ 
and orchestra, and Guilmant has 
mace full use of this device. He has*! 
achieved a popular work, in the bestn 
sense of the word, and the last move- 
ment is something more than that. In 
the first movement there are some - 
frank efforts to catch the public, ° 
some mgments of mere prettiness. 
Wha secerd Movement is a good com- ' 
yraemiiga between the classical and 
poprrar, rer the untrained auditor 
will find plenty of melody to enjoy, 
while the musician will note some 
very geod counterpoint in the treat- 
ment, particularly canonic work. , 

But the Finale is the really artistic * 
part of the symphony. Fiere one! 


with most brilliant organ work for! 
both manuals and pedals, and M. 
Joseph Bonnet was very effective in 
this most difficult movement. His 
own cadenza added to the display 
work of the symphony, and was not 
Only well played, but was.a good 
piece of musical construction. It had 
some ‘difficult and rapid pedalling. 
All through the work Guilmant’s skill 
and tact in working up to a climax 
was in evidence. If there was-oc¢a- 
Sionally a touch of French confec- 


tionery there was also a fine exhibli- 
tion of Gallic tact, grace and skill in 
working up climaxes, which made 
the work a triumph for the composer, 
for M. Bonnet, for M. Rabaud, and 
for our great orchestra, which Pys 
proved recently that it is not @ gre 
backwards under the new _ gfme, 
great as its preceding conductors have 
been. M. Bonnet was recalled at the 
end with great applause. Instead of 
rushing for coatroom and trolleys al- 
most the entire audience remained 
to show their appreciation of. the 
great work and the great organist 
who had interpreted it, 


BONNET 
SOLOIST AT 
SYMPHONY 


Organ Virtuoso Plays 
Guilmant’s First 


_ Symphony 
Peat ————LMee.i%./9/ 


ig: BY OLIN DOWNES 


Joseph Bonnet, organist and com- 
poser, was soloist at the concert given 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Henri Rabaud, conductor, yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. Mr, > 
Bonnet played the symphony for or 
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\gan,"and orchestt 


his master; Alexandre Guilmant. 

_ The -other ‘compositions performed 
were F. S. Converse’s tone-poem after 
Walt Whitthan, “The Mystic ‘Trum- 
peter,” “and ‘Beéthoven’s eighth sym- 
phony." * pe dag 


BONNET THE PAST MASTER 

It ‘is rarely indeed that an organist, 
not a tegular member of an orchestra, 
but a traveling virtuoso and composer, 
is invited to officiate at a symphony 
concert. The organ is seldom thought 
of as a solo instrument. Perhaps the 
unusual sight of the organist laboring 
manfully at his instrument, hands, 


head and feet moving with vigor if not 


precision, is prejudicial to his chances 
with.the managers. Where should the 


orgahist be seated? Yesterday Mr. Bon- 


0. 1; Op'42, of! 


which we personally consider Mr, Con- 
verse’s finest accomplishment for or- 
chestra. This work should be heard 
much oftener. .The performance of Mr. 
Rabaud was a very brilliant one, and 
the eormposer: bowed ‘his .acknowledge- 
ments from an obscure corner of the 
hall. | are | | 


Riabaud the Classicist 


Mr. Rabaud strengthens one’s impres- 
sions of his exceptional gift as a classi- 
cist. His readings of symphonic music 
of the ‘classic school revitalize these 
works, not in an impudent or unduly 


| modernist spirit, but in a manner which, 


impresses anew on the hearer the vigor 
and human meaning of the music, and 
the incalculable significance of great 
musical form. 

As for the symphony—is it not one of 
the most unique accomplishments of 
genius? The traditions of the symphony 
and the orchestra were maintained in 
this performance, one of uncommon elo- 
quence. | : 


‘The composer twice”acknowl rr 
enthusiastic ‘reception -by the au 


to be compared ,to, this... ye 

Joseph Bonnet, the _ distinguished 
French organist, appeared’as soloist for 
the first time at these concérts, playing 
Guilmant’s first symphony in D minor 
‘for organ and orchestra. By his appear- 
ances here in recital on this same or- 
gan, the beauty of whicih is too rarely 
heard, and on the fine instrument at the 
New Old South Church, Mr Bonnet re- 
vealed the true distinctionof his art. Yes- 
terday he again played as a master in his 
consummate skill with pedals and man- 
uals, in his judicious and illuminating 
registration, in the breath and repose 
of his style, his vertuosity in bravura, 
his taste and characteristic sense of 
proportion, and no less than these, in 
the invention and admirable develop- 
ment found in his own cadenza and the 
brilliance with which he played it. 

Many gladly would have heard Mr 
Bonnet, whose repertory is extensive, 
add solo numbers more representative 
of his modern school. Mr Rabaud aided 
in a splendid performance. 

An excellent performance of Bee- 

i thoven’s “‘little’’ symphony; the 8th, 
began the concert. 
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THE SYMPHONY 


Pe ed ee 
BEETHOVEN, MR. CONVERSE AND 


AN ORGANIST 


Mr. Bonnet as “Assisting Artist” in a 


CONCERT 


Mee, 1%.19/%, 


, organist? 


fonce J artist’ of the day, no other, indéed, than 
; No remembered performance of it was 


Joseph Bonnet, most noted in Europe and 
in America of all his Parisian generation. 
To display the better, perhaps, one side 
of his technical skill, the organ was set 
close to the front of the stage with key- 
board, stops and pedals in ful] view. Upon. 
the bench, back to the audience, in sight 
of every eye that chose to seek him, sat 
Mr. Bonnet, pulling stops at need, plying 
feet or hands or both as the measures of 
the music demanded, occasionally swinging 
his body, as it were, into his playing, do- 
ing whatever the manifold and exacting” 
technique of the organ requires. He was. 
as unobtrusive as he might be in these | 
spirited exercises; he gave them, even, | 
pictorial quality; unquestionably they much | 
interested the spectators which most hear-- 
ers became; presumably to not a few they > 
were clearest proof of Mr. Bonnet’s high: 
resource as a virtuoso. Yet would the im- 
pression have been diminished had Mr. 
Bonnet’s ‘‘footwork,’’ for.example, been 
discreetly concealed behind his instrument, 
had Guilmant’s symphony for organ and 
orchestra seemed less to the eye energetic 
and fluent manufacture on the part of the 
After all the profit that. stu- 
dents drew from such observation of “the 
master’ is only a detail of the Symphony 
Concerts, designed as they are rather to 
be heard than seen. 

The obvious retort is, of course, that 
Guilmant’s symphony is a displayful piece, 
existing by and for. the abilities and dis-— 
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Piece Displays Him as 
Trumpeter” Deservedly Heard Again— 


Mr. Rabaud Freshens Another Classic 


uu the zistener hear w 
heart, understanding, imagination 
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eye as to, the ear.. , CONCERT 
@ great. musician. .It would be. super- SYMPHON 
ish and brilliancy of his technic, his in- 
perfect legato which he maintains when | 
ye That Well Ma PV: Satin : 
complicated voice-leading. This is ey bxtpe Mee. (hh ‘(8 tinctions of the organist whom .it joins to 
ficulty ofhis enormous physical accom- Frederick S. Converse of this city, Mr nothing loth to see him also at his task. 
thority. with which he now supported )... familiar, if at all, than other mod- unable ives Whence it springs, the course that 
tistic registration; and the astonishing | i from the impressions of the ear, orly as they serve the range of the organ. 
its sold workmanship, the master. of his brilliant performance, admiration, | sont 7 
the playing orchestra should be invisible. '@Pid and ornate passages, in songfulk meas- 
less effective opportunity to display his chestral playing irrespective of a pro- Band 
| > self to the orchestra; it makes contrast to 
ec. a Mal Poem ‘ities in workmanship and expression In 
_.. Converse’s Tone. ito strings, no’ horn-players perceptibly phonies. But it remains essentially an in- 
wre parts, ‘‘elemental 
with thé years. It was composed in 19%4| phases—mystery and 
isymphony, plus the organist’ oa 
The mood is lofty, the preluding and the The inspiriting vision — the human, Dp p ganist’s own caden 
establish a noble and poetic mood. The and Mr Rabaud, consciously or uncon- amiable, amusing affectation, perilously versifies or controls the voice of the organ. 
-<mu! is well con- w movement which did : -ha r lesi ¢ inci 
scheme of the lave-music 1S_V - pathy in the slow move concert-hall, yet desires that an incident 114 mantle that hid his pains. Further, 
is the quotation of.a:few measures from. fine frenay—which did not become bom- 
Np the first time within the longest memory, ‘alert to rhythm,. sensitive to color, at once 


net set in. full view of the audience, 
Mr. Bonnet is indeed a past master 
fallibly precise attack and release, the Mr Bonnet Plays Superbly 
the. machinery of his art, long since Virtuoso and Musician — “The Mystic the orchestra: that when that organist is 
plishment and to make certain the Rabaud conducted a score yesterday The symphony has indeed little intrinsic: 
bates 5" : | UPER-SENSITIVE ersons, | 
and now«led on the orchestra; his skill ern works on his programs thus far, | p n they follow, the meagre transformations 
, m. prentice.” 
vitality. and precision of his rhythm. P | hove sometimes suggested that for|/In the course of the piece it is heard in 
form and the very effective and har-) for it was euphonious, plastic, emotional | het A A pt | 
ith mina! Ures: in intricate unions of diverse voices, in| 
mastery, “Mr. Bonnet would have made . also a performance | 
ry gram. It was Li -emotion, a seeming music of the air to pro-jit; it exchanges measures with the other 
Mr Converse's treatment of Walt Whit- 
Mr. Converse’s tone-poem wears well) aivigea into five [puffed their cheeks; no drum-sticks rose:Strument to be displayed while the music} 
peace, love, war 
‘wholesome, heartening optimism of the a spiritual rather than a bodily presence.|74 disclosed almost to the full his mastery 
. ges of Whitman’s verses cojgusiv. w a was wee st? { t: 
principal pha sciously, was partner to it. There touching the institutional habits of the “r. Bonnets resource therewith was imex 
| mtr o that of the ope not become lachrymose, and in the last : , 
ceived as a contrast to p of the Symphony Concert yesterday after- nore, this organ part of Guilmant’s studi- 
bast. A score with qualities which may 
visiting organist. was the ‘assisting Precise and plastic, designing, accomplish- 
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and. for those who are appreciative of i 
organ technic his mastery of pedals as , BRILLIANT 
well. as manuals was evident to the 
of. his instrument and in every respect 
fluous to refer to the extraordinary fin- 
cleanness of his rapid passages and the | . 
 ] 
he desires -it in passages of the most 1n Guilmant Symphony 
perfected. It served to conceal the dif- In “The Mystic Trumpeter” pf Mr aS illustrious as Mr. Bonnet his hearers are 
force and breadth of his style, the au- safiernoon with which he probably was. uuality except as a ‘“‘vehicle.”’”’ The mo- 
in color obtained through the most ar- such as Dukas’ “The Sorcerer’s Ap- | to divorce the impressions of the eye anq enrichments that they undermo-detensae 
itself is conspicuous for There was the greater admiration for | } 
The concerto the full enjoyment of symphonic music,)/Sonorous proclamation and peroration, in 
monious: instrumentation. But with @ ang at momenis highly dramatic or- Caer 
deep or delicate play of color. It joing it- 

a lasting impression on his audience. | throwing into new relief admirable qual- 

| v : ‘duce which no visible violinists laid bows choirs; it seeks now and then artful eu- 

‘man’s poem, which for his purpose he 
: one , is the means to that display. T | 
and “was first heard in Boston in 1907. | or struggle, humiliation and finally joy.” and fell flail-like; while the conductor was ides hus the, 
opening solo of the mystic trumpeter poet—is reflected in many of these pages, Finical desires no doubt, born often Of of nearly every process that summons di- 
are freely synowed: The harmonic | idealism in the love music, & noble syst. ‘haustible, his surety unshakable; his ease 
sia of ‘war is stirring, nor, Pages an exultation—yesterday even @ | | 

ing. The music of noon seemed in measure to justify. For ous fashioning revealed him as the musician 
“Marching: Through Georgia’ incongru- }. cayed characteristically ‘“American,’’ 


1s. The conclusion is highly effective, one curiously appropriate in thought and 


land a worthy capstone of the work illuminating in expression for this time, 
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and for 
seemed hardly to deserve such pains. For 
steadily Mr. Bonnet took thought of the, 
orchestra as partner with him. Glorifying 
his instrument, glorifying his piece he. 
shone the more for himself. | 

For one of the two numbers that fell to) 
Mr. Rabaud and the orchestra the conduc: | 
tor made significantly wise choice. , The | 
Symphony Concerts have long been hos- 
pitable to the music of American compos- 
ers; ome after another, five and six in 4) 
“given season. Their pieces have been 
played to be well or ill received, to show 
-enduring or only passing deserts. Yet, 
‘whatever the intrinsic merit, the temper of 
‘the audience or the judgment of the con- 
‘duttor, they have forthwith in many an 
instance been laid aside and speedily for- 
gotten. Their fate in this respect has been 
in no wise different from that which has 
befallen other novel pieces from European 
pens. Once the ‘‘novelty”’ has vanished the 
choosing conductors have lost interest. Yet 
manifestly not a little of this music de- 
serves to be established in the active reper- 
tory of the orchestra, would vield quite as 
much pleasure aS many a reiterated number 
that it now contains. In 1907, for example, 
Dr. Muck produced Mr. Converse’s fantasia 
upon Walt Whitman’s poem, “The Mystic 
Trumpeter.”’ It was meritorious music, in- 
teresting to all concerned, illusory and im- 
presSive to many, bearing witness, above 
almost any other of his work, to the com- 
poser’s abilities. Yet until Mr, Rabaud 
revived it yesterday, through eleven years it 
had been heard not at all, or only once 
at most, in the course of nearly three hun- 
dred Symphony Concerts. To all intents 
and purposes Mr. Rabaud was producing a’ 
new piece; once more it proved worth; 
once more music and composer were warm- 
ly applauded; yet again presumably into 
the archives it will go—perhaps for another 
term of years. Now the way to foster 
American music is not merely to play it as 
novelty, but to keep so much of it as de- 
serves such place in the active repertory 
of symphony concerts. 

Aigain, vesterday, there was no question- 
ing the fair deserts of Mr. Converse’s fan- 
tasia. Whitman’s poem invites translation 
into tones. In it, he hears his ‘(Mystic 
trumpeter’’ sounding as in the music of the 
air, amorous longing, the zests and the, 
struggle. of men as in warfare, the pains| 
of defeat, humiliation, self-abasement, the) 
joy of full and ardent life. Whitman could. 
summon these sensations only in the illu-| 
Sion and the emotion of words. Mr. Con-. 
verse invokes them in the music in which) 
the poet feigned to ‘hear them. The design! 
of his fantasia lies ready to his hand— 
-the prelude that calls the trumpeter into 
tonal being as in a rapture of listening; the 
divisions in which, in Whitman's word, 
the trumpet “blows” of love, of struggle, 
of humiliation,. of exultation; the linking 
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-himsel te ee nce leasures in whic 
‘@ symphony that at moments voice for new song. | 


whieh “the. trumpet change 
uch @ fantasia can 


not miss unity, progress, contrast. In ths 
fulfilling of this design, Mr. Converse 


writes with an invention and imagination, 


a fullness and freedom not always at his 
command. AS music, the _ fantasia in. 
terests the ear in matter and movement, 
in skilful and fertile treatment. As ex. 
pression of the mood, emotion, illusion of 
the poem, it is graphic, eloquent. Seldon 
has Mr. Converse so well sustained a tonal 
flight, seldom has he ‘written music to 


'which his hearers make so ready answer 
with understanding’ and mood. 


It is quite 
true that fantasia bears no mark of genius; 
it is not necessary that it should. It is 
true as well that Mr. Converse’s music 
does not teem with an innate or a willed 
originality. On the other hand it is music 
that ‘by able means and an henest elo- 
quence altogether achieves its end. Now 
much of the music heard at symphony con- 
certs anywhere is no more than such. 
The other of Mr. Rabaud’s purely or- 
chestral numbers was a repertory piece 
reanimated—Beethoven’s eighth symphony 
—the symphony of -the composer in the 
highest of playful spirits—ticking Alle- 
gretto, sportive rather than stately Min- 
uet, gayly bristling Finale and all the 
familiar rest. At moments it is music of 
a careless energy as when toward the end 
Beethoven piles chord upon chord in sheer 
caprice of hearty reiteration; again, it is 
light running fancy as when the Alle- 
gretto ticks out its tune; again as in the 
first movement, it sounds as music written 
from sheer exuberant impulse; while of a 
sudden, as in the Finale, it becomes for 4 
space the music of Beethoven, dreamer 
of dreams—and for no reason at all except 
his own impulse. Beyond any other ot 
his symphonies, it is music flung off as 
the mood prompted, in a kind of happy 
release, falling on the instant into the 
form that will most readily contain it, into 
the progress that will best give it life. Ob- 
jective as always, but discerningly, com- 
municatingly objective, Mr. Rabaud caught 
in pace and accent, transition, climax, con- 
trast, this animation, fitfulness, exuber- 
ance. Nor had the orchestra lost. skil! 
in the feats of fleetness that the music 
bids it do. Mr. Rabaud’s hand was brisk 
and keen; at every stroke his hand an- 
swered to it. aii ane = 


WHAT N. Y. SAID OF RABAUD 


Henri Rabaud made his first appear- | 
ance in New York as conductor of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra last Thurs- 
day night in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Hunek- 
er, reviewing his performance for the 
Times, made this witty summary of the 
characteristics of Boston Symphony 
conductors, past and present: ‘‘George 
Henschel, a singer whose orchestra did | 
not sing; Wilhelm Gericke, a drillmas- 
ter of exquisite taste; Arthur Nikisch, 
a poet plus a prima donna; Emil Paur, 


a temperament Without style; -Piedler, 
a German; Karl Muck, a stylist with- 
out dramatie témperament; Pierré Mon- 
teux, Frénch, but not Gallic; Henri 
Rabaud=a conductor, and, as conduc- 


tors go nowadays, that is pfaise, in- 
deed.”’ 

“He is,”’ continues Mr. Huneker, “a 
cerebral conductor. He is sensitive to 
form. His phrasing reveals not only 
the large pulsation, but also the ar- 
ticulation of the phrase; yet, he is not 
petit-maitre, or meticulous. His feel- 
ing for nuance rather than undue in- 
sistance on color was rather a relief. 
In this he follows the lead of Paul 
Verlaine, who celebrated the superior- 
ity of nuance over color in a line which 
might have been written by the pedan- 
tic Boileau. And the mere rhetoric of 
conducting makes little appeal to the 
new man. In a word a Frenchman, 
ruled by tact and a fine sense of tonal 
balance. But cerebral.’’ 
Mr. Huneker thought 
ven’s “‘EKroica’’ symphony, which Mr. 
Rabaud conducted in Boston, was 
“academic, not Napoleonic. The 
mighty paws of the lion were encased 
in the finest Parisian kid. Neither 
Beethoven nor the First Consul were 
among the mourners.,’’ 

‘The Saint-Saens 
Rouet d’Omphale,’ not 
the other three toems, 
musical significance . 
better chance than 
gauge the main 
ductor. 


that Beetho- 


tone-poem, “tLe 
80 popular as 
yet of deeper 
.Bave us a 
the symphony to 
qualities of the con- 
The weight and dramatic em- 


P ° 4 ‘ 
phasis which were lacking before here: 


were in high relief. More than a moiety 
of the old plangency of the strings was 


heard; and the elasticity of attack and‘ 


release in massed episodes made me 


_tillant score. 
perfect rhythm of the organist’s ped- |. 


. 


1905. Such faith have we, however, 
in the value of the music of the pres- 


“ent day that we should like to hazard 


a guess that the number who found it 
‘discordant on Dec. 13, 1918, was far 
less than on Jan. 26, 1907, when it 
| had its first Boston hearing. We have 
been freed from many supposedly in- 
flexible conditions attending the writ- 
.ing) of music since the beginning of 
‘this century, which is only another 
‘way of saying that we have allowed 
vast new fields of color to be opened 
‘up for us to enjoy. There is far more 
turbulence in the note of joy with 
which Mr. Converse’s piece ends than 
_in the more placid gladness at the end- 
ing of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
_but who. shall sav that the joyousness 
| of Mr. Converse’s joy is any degree 
| less thay Beethoven’s? 
| Joseph Bonnet took the solo part in 
_the Guilmant Symphony for orgah and 
‘orchestra, playjng a cadenza of, his 
|Own. This is moble music, and Mr. 
'Bonnet’s playing of this great work by 
his teacher added brilliance to a scin- 


aling called forth a gasp of astonished 
admiration from the organists in the 
audience. 


hearing, in Philadelphia, on March 3, 


' 


ee ee ee 


The smoothness and 


1 


} 
| 
| 
' 


‘The Eighth Beethoven Symphony 


sure that the orchestra was ruled by! the desired clarity and crispness was 


a benign musical influence.” 


, Rea, 
Boston Music Notes 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Henri | 
Rabaud, conductor, sixth concert of* thirty- 
eighth season, Symphony Hall, Boston, 
afternoon of Dec. 13, 1918, Joseph Bonnet, | 
soloist. The program: Beethoven, Sym- 
phony No. 8, F major, Op. 93; Converse, 
“The Mystic Trumpeter,’ Orchestral Fan- 


Whitman) ; suilmant, Symphony No. 1, 
D-minor, for organ and orchestra, Op. 42. 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—It is per- ~* 


haps an illuminating commentary on 
the present stage of our musical de-} 
velopment that a piece composed 14. 
years ago should not yet sound old-, 
fashioned. Mr. F. S. Converse’s 
cleverly wrought fantasy called “The 
Mystic Trympeter,” after the poem by 
Walt Whitman, played on the sixth 
program of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, sounded as fresh, alluring, 
and, to some probably, as cacophonous 


bye. 1 HE. 


| the Liszt E flat major concerto. 
tasy, Op. 19 (after the poem of Walt /Jthird number on the 


lacking. 

At its third concert in Cambridge 
on the evening of Thursday, Dec. 12, 
the Boston Symphony  Orehestra, 


received what seemed to be a some-— 
‘What perfunctory reading, in which 


under Mr. Rabaud, played the César. 


1Franck D Minor Symphony in a man- 
ner that stirred the house into spon- 
taneous and prolonged applause. Miss. 
Rosita Renard was the soloist, playing. 
A} 
program was | 
Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony. | 
On the afternoon of Saturday, Dec. | 
7, Miss Aurore La Croix revived the 
pleasant custom, heretofore neglected 
this year in Boston, of Saturday after- 
noon recitals by visiting artists, in | 
Jordan Hall. Miss La Croix is a most 
agreeable player, happily lacking :in 
brute strength but possessing as com- 
pensation full measure of apprecia- | 


tion of the poetry of the composition r 


in hand. The Chopin E Major Etude 
marked the high point of her after-| 
noon’s work, although from. the | 


as it did when it had its first public’ _ 
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There ate sdme organists who spetid , Occasional sforzando, means spedific 
their leisure timé arguing as to the a@:/| that. Furthermore he approves 61 


Futile conversation! It is not a matter| lish, confreres with antediluVian im 
of advisability, but of sheer ability. | Stinets spend so much time decryingy 
Bonnet carriés if his mind's eye com-| AS a teacher and player—pérformancs 

positions that range from. Clerambault! Over precept—he has been of great aid 
bi He Por pate ect re a a | to Cesar Franck, from Martini to Mefi-|to his contemporaries of France aia 
; Impromptu . ; ‘ Bee yar In his flawless execution, that} America. His style is that of the Lemme 
moi extends even to highly colored trifies, he | Mmens-Guilmant scthool—cleantline 


more artists followed, aio ss and 
Mr. JosrpH Bonnet, organist and composer, was born at Bor- 
deaux, on March 17, 1884. His father, organist of the church of | 
Sainte Eulalie, gave him his first music lessons. When he was |} 
fourteen years old, Joseph was made organist of the church of Saint |} 
Nicolas at Bordeaux, later of the church of Saint Michel. He gave |} 
a recital that attracted attention. Entering the Paris Conservatory, | ; 
he studied the organ with Guilmant. In 1906 (July 6) he was | 
awarded a first prize for organ playing. First pres were also |} 
awarded that year to Messrs. Barié and Vierne. The subject for a |} 
fugue was given by Gigout; the subject for free improvisation by | ) 
Lavignac., Before Mr. Bonnet was awarded the prize, he was chosen 
in competition (March 28, 1906) organist of Saint Eustache in 
Paris. In order to pursue without interruption his studies in the 
Conservatory he did voluntary service in the army when he was 
eighteen and a half years old instead of awaiting the regular sum- 
mons at twenty-one. He soon became known throughout Paris by 
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reat rhythms is Known the world over 
(by organists, at least). That his Bach 
4s incomparable, his erudition huge, and 
| this memory unbelievable—he gave a his- 
“2° | torical series of 40 recitals at his church 
of St. Hustache, playing no piece twice, 
k gnd using never 4 printed page! ‘ 
There stands also upon the Symphony 
programme the Eighth Symphony of 
Beethoven, and Frederick Converse’s 
musical version of Walt Whitman's 
poem, “The Mystic Trumipeter.” 
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‘Bonnet Carries on Tradition 


Following are extracts apropos of Mr. 
Bonnet's appearance, from an article by 


Tiarvey B. Gaul in the Musical Quar-. 


terly for July, 1918: 4 
“As every school is created or moulded 
|by leaders, these schools (the French, 
Italian and aarimnah schools of organ 
music) may be epitomized in the three 
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playing at concerts of the Société des Compositeurs, the Schola | 
Cantorum, the Société Nationale, the Société Bach, the Société | 
Handel, and the concerts of Lamoureux and Colonne. Guilmant | 
died, and Mr. Bonnet was named organist of the Société des Con- | 
certs du Conservatoire. in the season of 1910-11 he gave more than 1 
forty recitals at Saint Eustache. He has given recitals in France. } 
England, Belgium, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, and Germany. | 


: ts ree CO" « sia generic namés, Bonnet, Bossi and Karg- 


mn. Jo- ‘yt , “) ; 
cei ¢ yr tae ee tnebo | ‘These men and their respéctive schools 


His compositions for the organ are many, and he is the editor of } 
compositions played at his series of five historical recitals. f 
“bind about them, to play represent . . . freer writing 
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j . ee. =. Pe played for the first time in this country in the Great | 
Piuiheis semphony in D tminor freer form .. . They have brought all, ollege of the city of New York, January 30, 1917. i 
in And orchestra by Guilmant, | On April 16, 1917, Mr. Bonnet gave a recital at the new Old South | 
eat — realty Mes Church. On January 23, 1918, he played in Symphony Hall, where | 
; dent * Hi take particular de - ing took place for the benefit of the Edith Wharton War Chari- } 
on this 6 , in the unh- 1e8, ; 4 
ope re ge Bo Pr pee hay 7 fg sree were Mme. Gabrielle Gills, soprano, and the } 
fa aiid pheriomenal feet, like- eve ces instruments Anciens. He then played pieces by Bach, } 
pplavd at will. Satna you}ered to Abraham’ ft the ~ anenbatt, Grigny, and a concerto by Handel. He gave recitals | 
ia the rst Pupil of Guil-|art of orgaf play ite, on A at the Emmanuel Church March 17, 24, 1918. | 
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eat interesting, It was an admirable, tic 
performance of a work which sets) — 
fort , only mildly interesting ideas. |. 
| “Sunday afternoon concert of| while at his recitals. Hence a widen-— 
ee & was divided between Hipolito | ing reputation for the artist and a 
Z } rapidly growing public for him. Two. 
numbers by Charles T. Griffes, “The 
Lake at Evening” and a scherzo, Opus) 
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jinist. Mr. Lazaro, prodigal as we 
‘expect his race to be of florid, ringing 


re 


tone, made a praiseworthy attempt to 





-e} ertory than in the songs wherein |} owever, was afforded by Mr. Geb- 
s hard’s spirited and appreciative play- 
Jacobsen played with an ing of Fauré’s Impromptu No. 2 in 
'F minor. If more artists followed, 
Mr. Gebhard’s example, there would 
be much more interest in recitals. 


Olin Downes Says Combination of French Organist | 
‘*. and Symphony Conductor Rabaud Will Be Musi- | 


| ¢al Treat of the Season. 
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est ver oe 6 lj leat rhythms is known the world ae 
BY OLIN DOWNES (by organists, at least). That his Bach 
| is incomparable, his erudition huge, and 
yeaah ots his memory unbelievable—he gave a his- 
@evout student of  — he torical series of 40 recitals at his church 
ithe organ to de- “4% of St. Eustache, playing no piece twice, 
ertbe the French = 4 





‘) eood idea of the value of a phrase. 
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Bonnet Carries on Tradition 


ony aed rth yf ty Se fee. . | Following are extracts apropos of Mr. 
Bream, particulary a | Bonnet's appearance, from an article by 


m@ \Jiarvey B. Gaul in the Musical Quar- 


& he has studied in 


Paris, of the le nd SRE Be of + a3 iterly for a uly, 1918: | 

ent week  ocualiee | ee | =|“ As every school is created or moulded 
Boston vs Seamed BS ae Se ‘by leaders, these schools (the French, 
coneerts, In wile Rok ok ale ‘Italian and Gerinan schools of organ 


Mr. Rabaud, newly ge oe f= «~music) may be epitomized in the three 
from ha enol ane ae . A | generic names, Bonnet, Bossi and Karg- 
operate " Elert 
, also from Paris, : ; i pee 
eae mote. distinguished French These men and their respective schools 
usi¢ians, found about them, to play en dg ges T Waki naa Weonant 
+ 1¢ symphony in D minor PS, meager aise 
for Rigen and orchestra by Guilmant, organ composition nearer to contempo- 
isa “from Paris, and beloved of rary symphonic writing. 
miso Thanks to them and the generation 


yg , : j future will see the 
| take particular de- they overlap, &@ near {fu rc) | See 
. Net See thik dccasion, in the un-|democratized organ elevated to the 


dé |i or ‘ is a Post- 
ehurt 2 atch Bonnet’s ||Kkingship of the early English an 
ee am ‘Reformation periods 


et, like- , 
wift fingeta and phenomenal fee When Alexandra Guilmant was gath- 


sti him 
we eee vy eR drop be ered to Abraham’s bosom he left the 
ve art of organ playing in France on 4% 


about Bonnet, and he will eager arty 
at Bonnet if the first pupil of Guil- 
ek. bed ‘ip Successor ag organist of |\higher level than it had ever known 
‘the Conservatoire—the most honored before. Hé also left a score of scholars 
ost in Fratiee. “That Bonnet’s Staccato | to carry forward the concepts of creat 

3 i by which he turns out his clean- |Playing as wrought by Létimens an 
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( lerambault, Grigny, and a concerto by Handel. 
at the Emmanuel Church March 17, 24, 1918. 
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: style that we have come, oO" 
& reputation : : n - as the French method, % 

net advanced it. Evéry American stu-| 
dent in Paris spent his time between 
Widor at St. Sulpice and Bonnet at St. 
BFustache. The ability to memorize en- 


ableS him to concentrate on his instru-. 





ad 
Mrénch do not play Bach with the ex. | 
ageerated tempo that Americans. 6m- 
ploy. They catch the mood of tha 
fugue or toccata; all we catch is “@ 
metronome mark. , | 
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ment and his execution. Considering | Ponnet knows the concert organ, and 
our varied organs, with theif different | registers for it. Every shade of tonal” 


consoles and ununiform action, an or- 
ganist is almost forced to memorize. 
There are some organistS who spend 
their leisure time arguing as to the aéa- 
visability of memorizing programmes. 
Futile conversation! It is not a matter| lish confreres with antediluvian  in- 
of advisability, but of sheer ability. | Stincts spend so much time decrying. 

3onnet carries in his mind’s eye com-| AS a teacher and player—performancs 
positions that range from Clerambault | over precept—he has been of great aid’ 
to Cesar Franck, from Martini to Men-|to his contemporaries of France ard 
delssohn. In his flawless execution, that | America, His style is that of the Lem- | 
extends even to highly colored trifies, he | mens-Guilmant school—cleanliness and | 


Mr. JoserH Bonnet, organist and composer, was born at Bor- 
deaux, on March 17, 1884. His father, organist of the church of 
Sainte Kulalie, gave him his first music lessons. When he was 
fourteen years old, Joseph was made organist of the church of Saint 


es a ee 


effect is on his palette, and when he’ 
calls for suStained fortissimos, with an. 
occasional sforzando, means spccificaliy 
that. Furthermore he approves of tne 
crescendo pedal, which some of his Bn- 





| Nicolas at Bordeaux, later of the church of Saint Michel. He gave 


a recital that attracted attention. Entering the Paris Conservatory 
he studied the organ with Guilmant. In 1906 (July 6) he was 
awarded a first prize for organ playing. First prMes were also 
awarded that year to Messrs. Barié and Vierne. The subject for a 
Hugue was given by Gigout; the subject for free improvisation by 
Lavignac. Before Mr. Bonnet was awarded the prize, he was chosen 
In competition (March 23, 1906) organist of Saint BEustache in | 
Paris. In order to pursue without interruption his studies in the | 
Conservatory he did voluntary service in the army when he Was | 
eighteen and a half years old instead of awaiting the regular sum- 
mons at twenty-one. He soon became known throughout Paris by 
playing at concerts of the Société des Compositeurs, the Schola 
Cantorum, the Société Nationale, the Société Bach, the Société 
Handel, and the concerts of Lamoureux and Colonne. Guilmant 
died, and Mr. Bonnet was named organist of the Société des Con- 


forty recitals at Saint Eustache. He has given recitals in France 
- < 9 


Kingland, Belgi itzerlanc stri al 
a ese eg a pion Austria-Hungary, and Germany. 
S compositions for the organ are many, and he is the editor of 
sa gr played at his series of five historical recitals. 
= Mr. Bonnet played for the first time in this country in the Great 
all, College of the city of New York, January 30 1917 
On April 16, 1917, Mr. Be 1 recital at the new ¢ 
pi , dul’, Mr. Bonnet gave a recital at the new Old South 
me md 
«0, 1918, he played in Symphony Hall, where 


wing took place for the benefit of the Edith Wharton War Chari- 
les. His associates were Mme. Gabrielle Gills, soprano, and the 


Société des Instruments Anciens. He then played pieces by Bach 
e : e 2 , 


Hie gave recitals 
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Trilogy after the Dramatic 
, Op. 11, No. I 


(The Piccolomini) 
minor 


Poem of Schiller, op. 12 
OVERTURE to “‘King Lear,’’ in C major, op. 4 
Soloist 
Steinway Pianoforte used 


I. Wallenstein’s Camp 
II. Max and Thekla. 
CONCERTO in E 
I. Allegro maestoso 
II. Romance: Larghetto 


III. Rondo: Vivace 


“WALLENSTEIN,” 
JOSEF HOFMANN 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1918--19. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 
SEVENTH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 20, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, AT 8 P.M. 
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alls ‘for eight harps—there- were four. 

, "Ee C° 57 | | on the stage—is not employed merely 
| 2 ~— vy T Cuisine _ 4; fe: swell volume of sound; they are used 
| | e@lternately and in chorus for particular 
mnd expressive effects. The second 


X 
> ee timovement, ‘Max and Thekla,” is elo- 
y | quent, love music that is not merely 
: 74 ieee sow tay Bh striking hints at the 
: ageday of their lives. Note the beauti- 
lar A RD Yr Saar T° a, ce | “0% moe he which the typical theme 
a : @f hekla is turned into the famous’ 
ID’Indy’s Trilogy Played | fament over Max, “I've lived and loved.” | 
.({fhe third section does not rise in elo- 


for the First Time quence to the height of those preceding, 


| but it is interesting, and not only by the 


Here Since 1907 | employment of the introductory and 


} final chords that are, unconsciously no 
| @oubt, more or less reminiscent. i 

i This Trilogy occupied d’Indy for seven 
| or eight years, yet we find it more spon-. 


HOFMANN HEARD IN er eisnt years, y 
xt ! saneous in certain ways than his latest 
CHOPIN »"S CON CERTO | works--works characterized by purity of 


oe oe we ee er ere 


| thought and purpose, superb in work-:| 
oe pte but of a peculiar austerity and 
| Bloofness that make them unsympathetic 
By PHILIP HALE | to the general public. If ever a composer 
| 
j 


The 7th concert of the Boston Sym-j/ Wrote for musicians of highest aims, 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Mabaud, con- gegen is the d’Indy of the latter 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon |" +, the Trilogy there is a melodic 
in Symphony Hall. The program Was ifwarmth that is missed in the ‘later 
as follows: D’Indy, ‘‘Wallenstein’’j! works; there is an outpouring of musical 
Trilegy (after Schiller); Chopin, Con-j. thought unchecked by rigid adherence 
certo in FE minor for piano; Berlioz,|'to the cyclic form on which the com- 
Overture to “King Lear.’’ Josef Hot- | Poser now insists. 
mann was the pianist. Mr. Rabaud gave a dramatic reading 

Dindy’s Trilogy has been played in} of the Trilogy: a reading fine in feeling, 
Boston only at the concerts of Oct. 18, @¢loquent in expression. The orchestra 
19, 1907, when Dr. Muck introduced they responded to his every wish. «And in 
work, performed in Paris and New York; his interpretation of the “King Lear” 
as long ago as 1888. For several years f overture Mr. Rabaud was In full sympa- 
Wr. Muck favored the music of this}thy with the wild and too often bom- 
¥rench composer, but when he read} bastic romanticism of Berlioz. In 1918 
one day some bitter statements of} this overture seems old-fashioned, one 
d'Indy about the Germanization of; of the least significant of the composer's 
musical America his heart was hard- ; overtures; but think how new, daring, 
ened and even the name of Vincent! revolutionary it must have sounded to 
d@’Indy was obnoxious to his ear. Thus; the Parisians of the early Thirties! As 
was the audience of the Symphony} Mr. Rabaud read the opening phrase of 
concerts wronged. 4 the lower strings, it was commanding, 

The Trilogy should have been heard }|-@¢rousing anticipation. For once the main 
@gain before yesterday. It was evi- | body of the overture was attacked as 
dently composed when d’Indy was in-| Berlioz wished it, “in an agitated and 
fluenced by Wagner; for instance, the }desperate manner.” 
opening of the third section, ‘‘Wallen-; Afr. Hofmann gave a remarkably clear, 
Stein’s Death,’’ takes one back to the/pearly, polished, unemotional perform- 
“Ring,” but the influence did not de-|@nce of Chopin's concerto, for which he 
Btroy d’Indy’s individuality, for the)Wwas loudly applauc:d. 
mobler and the more beautiful pages of; The concert will be repeated tonight. 
the Trilogy are by him and by him | The program of the concerts next week! 
mlone. The first movement, ‘‘Wallen- (28 as follows: Schumann, Symphony in} 
gtein’s Camp,’”’ is descriptive, brilliant |.D minor, No. 4; Rabeau, “‘The Nocturnal | 
and highly original. The sermon of the |Procession” (after Lenau’s “Faust’’); 
Capuchin, preached by the bassoons, is | Saint-Saens, Concerto in G minor for 
humorously conceived, The thematic |Plano (Mischa  Levitzki,  planist); 
gnaterial is used in masterly manner; | Beethoven, Overture to “Leonora,” No. 3. 
the instrumentation is varied skilfully; —_—— 


the mass of instruments-—-the composer | 
Steinway Pianoforte used 
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7TH SYMPHONY | 
CONCERT GIVEN 
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Trilogy ees 
First Time 

Since 1907 


HOFMANN HEARD IN 
CHOPIN’S CONCERTO 
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f By PHILIP HAL am 
The Tth concert of the Boston Svyvm- 
whony Orchestra, Mr. 


the 
Here 


for 


Ravaud cone 


ductor, took Lagat vesterday afternoon 
vb 9 Syrt hort s Tiall. él ‘ ty OSA Was 
Ag lt ar [D)' Tidy ‘Wallenstein’ 


Trilegy (after Schiller); Chopin, Con- 
certo in EF minor for piano: Berlioz, 
Overture to “King Lear.’* Joset Hof 
mann was the pianist. 

Dindy’s Trilogy has been played in 
Moston only at the concerts of Oct. 1 
19, 1907, when Dr. Muck introduced the 
work, performed in Paris and New York 
as long ago as 1888. 
Wr, Muck favored the must of this 

ytements of 
mManization ol 


some bitter 
“Indy about the Ge 
musical America his heart was hard- 
ened and even the name of Vincent 
@’Indy was obnoxious to his ear. Thus 
was the audience of the 
concerts wronged. 
The Trilogy should have been 
ain before yesterday. It was evi- 
composed when d’Indy was in- 
fluenced by Wagner; for instance, the) 
opening of the third section, ‘‘Wallen- 
Stein’s Death,’’ takes one back to the 
“Ring,” but the influence did not de- 
Stroy d’Indy’s individuality, for the 
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mooler and the more heautiful pages of | 


the Trilogy are by him and by him 
@ione. The first movement, ‘‘Wallen- 
@tein’s Camp,’”’ is descriptive, brilliant 
fund highly original. 
«Capuchin, preached by the bassoons, is 
Humorously conceived, The thematic 
material is used in masterly manner; 
the instrumentation is varied skilfully; 
the mass of instruments—the 
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| alls ae ‘eight harps—there were fo ur 
@n the stage—is not employed merely 
_ fo swell volume of sound: they are used | 
| atternately and in chorus for particular | 
and expressive effects. The second | 


tnovement, “Max and Thekla,” is elo- | 
guent, love music that is not merely | 
BEnsuous, With striking hints at the | 
frasedy of their lives. Note the beauti- | 
ful manner in which the typical theme | 
ef Thekla is turned into the famous '§ 
famient over Max, “I've lived and loved.” | 
not rise in elo- 1 
quence to the height of those prec eding, ] 
but it is intere sting, and not only by the 1 
employment of the introductory and |! 
final chords that are, unconsciously no | 
oubt, more or less reminiscent, 
This Trilogy oce upied d’Indy for seve ea 
or eight years, yet we find it more spon- | 
‘aneous in certain wavs than his latest 
works--works characterized by purity of 
| thought and purpose, superb in work- || 
eriz.ns hip, but of @ peculiar sustasine and | 
Bloofness that make them unsympathetic! 
fo the general public. If evera composer | 
wrote for musicians of highest aims, | 
that man is the @’Indy of the latter! 
years 
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owns. 


In the Trilogy there is a 
warmnth that is 
e orks: there is 
thought 


melodic 
missed in the later 
an outpouring of musical} 
unchecked by rigid adherence 
form on which the com- 
poser now insists. 

Mr. Rabaud gave a dramatic reading | 
©f the Trilogy: a reading fine in feeling, 
eloquent In expression. The orchestra 
responded to his every wish. -And in} 
his interpretation of the “K Sing Lear’’ 
overture Mr. Rabaud was In full sympa- 
thy with the wild and too often bom- 
Nastic romanticism of Berlioz. In 1918 
this overture seems old-fashioned, one 
of the least significant of the composer's 
‘nink how new, daring, 
must have sounded to 
| Thirties! Ags 
Mr. Rabaud read the opening phrase of 
strings, it was 
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‘The program of the concerts next week! 
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contrasted. with the color of the in- 
strumentation and the general char- 


rar | huanor, introducing a note ingeniously 
() j acter of other motives, while remaining 


"DISPLAYS A 
DINDY WORK 


| Lee. 2/ le 
{Hofmann as Soloist 


Plays Chopin 


Concerto 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


D’Indy’s “Wallenstein” triology, af- 
ter Schiller was the most significant 
item of the programme given by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Henri 
Rabaud, conductor, yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. Josef Hof- 
mann, pianist, was soloist, playing the 
E minor Chopin concerto. Berlioz 
“King Lear” overture brought this con- 
cert to an end. 


oer ee ore 


D’Indy’s Work Interests 


Seldom has Mr. Rabaud excelled him- 
self as he did on this occasion. The 
‘Wallenstein’ trilogy was introduced 
here in 1907 by Dr. Muck. After 10 
years the youthful work of the great 
French composer made an impression 
even greater than at the first Boston 
performance, D’'Indy was an ardent 
student and admirer of Wagner when 
he wrote this vigorous and romantic 
score, There are Wagnerisms in 
abundance, but when all is said there 
is new and splendid spirit in the music, 
a profound earnestness and imagina- 
tive power, a sureness and brilliancy 
in the instrumentation which carries 
ail before it. 

On what may be called preliminary 
acquaintance the first movement—the 
lively. scene in the camp of Wallen- 
stein—makes the most immediate im- 
‘pression. Its spirit, its tumult of a 
crowd, and the rough, wild power of 
this music, once heard, are not to be 
forgotten. The humor of the fugetta 
‘played by the three bassoons is real 


of a piece with them. Technically the 
movement is a tour de force. No won- 
der that the man who wrote such music 
at the age of 29 has developed into ons 
of the greatest composers of today, one 
who may well bide his time for the 
ultimate complete realization of the 
worth of his music. 


Made Glowing by Rabaud 


Nor is the first movement of the 
“Wallenstein” trilogy, with all its fas- 
cination, alone in its strokes of genius. 
The thought of the fate that hangt 
over the loves of Max and Thekla in 
the second part, the sensuousness 
which is comparatively absent in the 
music of the latter D’Indy, the setting of 
the love music in the midst of music 
of commotion and tragedy are also 
significant passages. 

The chords of the last movement, 
supposed by some to have been in- 
spired by the thought of the fate fore- 
toi:d in the stars, and the noble perora- 
tion, must surely rank among D’Indy’s 
finest pages. Much of the deep appre- 
ciation of the music on the part of the 
audience must be laid to the splendid 
insight, authority, and enthusiasm 
with which Mr. Rabaud interpreted it. 


Mr. Hofmann’s Playing 


Mr. Hofmann played the music of 
Chopin with exquisite clarity, finesse 
and beauty of tone. He triumphed par- 
ticularly in the slow movement, the 
poetry of which was not marred by 
sentimentality, by unmusicianly drag- 
ging of tempi, by disproportionate ac- 
cents, or exaggerations, to which a 
number of lesser musicians are prone. 
It must be admitted that with all his 
art the opening allegro sounded very 
old-fashioned indeed, that the sparkle of 
the finale seemed a little faded. 

It is the custom to talk of certain mu- 
Sical compositions as “‘immortal.”” Im- 
mortal? How much music is immortal? 
Not the nine symphonies of Beethoven, 
half of which are gradually gathering 
their shrouds about them; not many a 
gigantic masterpiece, still hailed in mu- 
sic histories and textbooks as a thing 
of undying perfection and beauty. The 
print was hardly cold when the master- 
piece began to pale. It was Romain Ro- 
land, if memory serves, who said that 
music is the art which consumes itself 
quickest by its own heat. Even the 
music of the youthful Chopin must give 
way to the music of another composer 
of genius, and it ig too early today to 
say what music, if any, will be regarded 
a centennial hence as “immortal.” 

The final distinction of this concert 
was Mr, Rabaud’s fiery interpretation 
of Berlioz’s extravagant and dramatic 
music. How the opening recitative for 
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' n cold blood to be the extrava- | ORI ME ee ee ge 
gances of a musical revolutionist—the! Ol - Sa oh SrOUp. — fost of all, Unowed, | 
boldest, perhaps, and most audacious, one regretted the modesty that lim- 
that the history of music as yet has | ited the player to so few of his own 


known. ‘compositions. Such is the power of 
A memorable concert, and one ap- ma Mae ‘Wen dbhan 
plauded to the echo by a deeply en- the men that his public is perfectly 


d , ‘willing to take his technical skill for 
Pree 7c 2 RIC | peated, as he is himself, and it is 
ee. (@ concerned with. his ability to inter- 
Musical Events in Boston . ‘pret music, | | 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor The seventh program of the Boston 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — Between Symphony Orchestra brought forward 
the sixth and seventh concerts of the another pianist as soloist, Josef Hof- 
'}Boston Symphony Orchestra, which ™4hQ, who played the Chopin B rag 
interval is constituted of a single week, concerto, Op. 11, No. 1, a work whic 
there has been ote concert in Boston Be had played with this orchestta 0s 
! in 
to which the public might be admitted the Ocession of his BppearAnes im 
Cambridge earlier in the season, In- 
on payment of the regular fee. Such | : 
| | asmuch as two famous pianists were 
other music as was to be heard con- 
1" " : the only concert visitors to Boston in 
sisted of private musicals, and the . week it is almost inevitable that 
regular affairs of the New England comparisons should be made. Mfr. 
Conservatory. Outside of this, church Hofmann, playing this elaborately pol- 
Dedeispiacdthor aprons dakrendltng by esi and ished concerto, with tempo rubato, 
| theater and hotel orchestras furnished delicacy of nuance and suchlike re- 
the sole musical pabulum of this cen- fnements all nicely calculated, and 
| ter of culture. The most optimistic 2)) played according to calculation, 
will have to admit that some of this typified the scholar, the miniaturist, 
did not contain much nourishment. It the exquisite, wrapped up in the tem- 
is not the province of this chronicle to porary and particular, polishing a 
inquire into the reasons for this con- phrase because of his interest in that 
dition nor yet to offer remedies there- phrase for its own sake,—in a word, 
for. The chronicler feels inipelled, an intellectual] player. Mr. Rach- 
however, to make note of it in passing. maninoff, on the other hand, grave, 
The single concert of the week, and dignified, and contemplative in his 
one which did not need this splendid approach to his audience, making no 
isolation to make it an event not display of technique in his playing, 
easily forgotten, was the appearance but conveying always the impression 
of Mr. Sergei Rachmaninoff, in Sym-of capability, far less concerned with 
phony Hall, on the afternoon of Sun- phrases than with a composition as a 
day, Dec. 15. The program was one whole, given to considering less the 
such as a master would select and it technical problems than the racial or 
was played as a master would play it. universal aspects of a composition, 
|Opening with the- Mozart theme and stood forth as a player no less intel- 
variations in A major, it traversed an léectual than Mr. Hofmann, but . one 
‘early sonata of Beethoven’s, Op. 10, whose intellectuality indicated a 
No. 3, a short Chopin group, a group broader outlook and whose scholar- 
by Mr. Rachmaninoff, two preludes, ship dug more deeply into funda-. 
those in G@ major and B flat major, mentals. 
and two transcriptions, “The Lilacs” We have come to expect from Mr. 
and a polka, and closed with Liszt’s Rabaud an accompaniment that ful- 
Twelfth Rhapsodie. That is to say, it fills all requirements of good taste 
purported to close with this; as a mat- and helpfulness; his assistance to Mr. 
ter of fact the audience swooped down Hofmann was all that could be de- 
to the front of the hall and clamored sired. The other numbers om the pro- 
for much more. To his credit be it.ergm were D’Indy’s “Wallenstein” 
said that Mr. Rachmaninoff resisted as trilogy, Op. 12, after the tragedy of 
long as was feasible the demand foriggchiller, and Berlioz’s overture to 
his C sharp minor prelude, but the inp Lear,” Op. 4. It was good to see 
lingerers apparently knew what they|pIndy’s name on a program once 
-liked and he was forced to play it be-more. He has been strangely neg- 
fore they. would quit bothering him. jocteq in this town of recent years.” 
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\ PROGRAM. The 


performance was (oor gre 
; : an ’ 
Th mble was perfec 
\ 2 ic Trilogy _ .D'indy he enserm ; pepeha hy tat very sponta- 
“Wallenstein ’’ Symphonic . eee ie frst movement at i grt 
Plano Ooncerto, E minor ee neous enthusiasm. \ Be vig hype 
Soloist, Josef Hofmann. harps called for in this triology 4 


| anc had four. But 
rtu dd Berlioz j,, this performance we 
**Kin Lear evvescoveseeeoee® a ’ Ns 4 a y | anaged to 
yeas : limented ihe effect which Wagner m ‘at Bi 
Vi RABAUD, is to be compiim obtain from massing these . 


on the rational length of his dante waa not achieved. in une 
programs. They are never pro- The rentree of Joset ‘ofn 


’ . the 

“pat aiwy the chief attraction of t 
Beetho- indoubtedly the chile f+} ane- 

‘Hx, and this time, for once negiang concert for the public. He has not ap 


- ; . certs in several 
ven was absent from the list, al- j,.nreaq im these e atcalaeel relations 
‘rears ne were StIe 2C 1h 
though it was still far removed from — con Gud the symphonic powers 
: , retween a sre ny alg tag , 
the extreme modern school. D'Indys aver since he took the rie ns eas 
sa Sa , ak ag cg -to at a pace which was 
Trilogy, founded on Schiller’s TraZ- scehumann yeti ‘at 0 he orchestra: He 
; r i ssible ror Jains atte 
edv..is conservative enough and is git rw artist, all the same, and 
seed A Lillies is bos Ebates os six 
somewhat moré dramatic than many — one was glad to welcome him back. 
} Sa composer. Rp, t the yiece that he chose wae not 50 
of the later works of the compost fic A eni cdi Chopin’s piano con- 
seXKy - ¥ «2 ertctire / PALO td : Sma 
it. Wallenstein s : rena” ' the first 
naeieese moveme™ Iw as certos have their faults. Lenses | at 
Camp,’ is not exactly as orderly as nlace, they are not real cc e syle 
c Devens. The composer makes piano works almost entirely. oe ah 
iy eee f the certo should be first of all sympnonle, 
the’ most effective scene out of t. s i cheatin two are not. 
: et i ; 1 © - _. 
Sermon of the. Capuchin, with its gTo- Secondly, the orchestration bie 
me i Ut J i ala k Bre ae all ' en in the 
, t its attack @popin was very weak, and ev Rei 
ay is 4. exec. f th oO] rm aha used this side of the picture 
} ¥ 6 SOl- CV seul otk ooo re eye Beit eye 
imenenstein, the ane’ © : pather tame. There is also too much 
diers, and the rally of the Croats to of sweetness in the work, too ig of 
’ a 2 | ann 
r¢ rowerf rast. 3ut Mr. Hotm 
e monk. But even powerful cont frig 
the peecue Re; YA os am-music” by his virile playing was able to make 
er — . 4 J 7 ’ - : - , ‘ 1 ¥ =~ 
this is not exactly . Prost d ‘he concerto more effective than it gen- 
for DiIndy does not picture @ Solo in-  xally.is, and the amount of sheodagesrye in 
: he ‘+ wos prateful j hese days of dis- 
; i a strat cord. Every pa : : “ 
ore eT wpe upon | made clear as erystal and the avoidance 
=x positic | AUS Riou s Nee WtiT 
igre of sentimentality was something to grow 
enthusiastic over, for some pianists 
must needs weep over the keyboard 
when they play Chopin. ‘Theretore the 


u r a fuga! 
Ee esscons, a very quaint and nM 
ting touch, which is afterwaras aa F 
died (a la Berlioz) by trumpet a 
elarinet. The instruments w ere ve oF | ee ey Oey che Brodian: Aone 
ear in this Peres BOTT va Bab tg xreat enthusiasm and killed the fatted 
work. | | . ealf at his return, in Spite of the high 
The ‘ 1oVe scene between Max end price of veal. But even Mr. eat. 
Thekla, the second movement, was Vp isGld not make us enjoy the Lare ce 
| + with the camp MOVE- 4, the second movement of this con- 
gtrong contras th oer: 
ment, and the masculine and gegen aati: 
themes were excellent foils i ee 
other. This was the simplest an 
most easily comprehended sh ghee 
but the first movement was + woe 
effective. The Finale, ho hs 
“Wallenstein’s Death.” is the prope 


Berloz’s “King Lear’ overture Is 
not one of his greatest works. It is 
eurious to note that in “Les Francs 
Juges” overture he can tear a pas- 
sion to tatters, while in the present 


"> =e were ee 


| 


———— «om 


| Gnely played, too) in portraying the 
| soft-voiced Cordelia, and the kettle- 
drum, with some em»>atic strokes, 
intimated that Fate was giving the 
monarch some knockout blows. 
We liked the reading very much. 
was strongly contrasted in its 
Chief points, and had much more 
abandon than we recall in some of 
its previous performances. The 


case one could bear much more con- 
| tinuous frenzy in the part. of “the 
| tortured king. 


ee eee 


eR wer ~ ee 


might say, ecclesiastical, chords oven- 
ing the last movement of the triology 


are suggestive. 


But the oboe has thts \ 
some beautiful work (and it was Shows Strong Individuality 


/ 


The first of the three movements, ¢e- 
picting the General's camp—the warlike 
alarums, the bristling militarism, the 
coarse and roystering merriment of the 
soldiers—shows the advent of a strong 
individuality, a fertile invention and a 
colorful imagination. There is both dry 
‘and sinister humor in the sententious 
preaching of the Capuchin monk in the 

'chortling fugue of the bassoons, and 
| there is world orgy in the waltz, 


Strings particularly gave 4 wuiri-!| The second movement of the hopeless 
wind of Passion at one part of the | love of Thekla, the daughter of Wallen- 


work, and the climaxes were made 
the most of. 


All in all we like Mr. Rabaud more 


irchestra is in superb’ condition at 
present, which tells the story of his 
drill-mastership, while the elasticity, 
‘he abandon, the poetry of his read- 
inggs make us felicitate ourselves on 


having M. Rabaud at the head of | 


‘he organization. 


¢ 


5 Ce bre. A C6, 
Josef Hofmann Reappears 


as Soloist 


The seventh Symphony progré 


‘i 


| terday was as follows: D’Indy’s ‘‘Wal- 
/lenstein’’ triology: Chopin’s concerto in 


: 
| 


querable soldier and leader of soldiers 
was a fine fellow, the more picturesque} 


KX minor No. 1 for piano, Josef Hof-- 


mann, soloist, and Berlioz’ ‘‘King Lear’’ 
overture. 


If d’Indy were in his 20’s today, would): 
he turn has face across the Rhine with © 


equal zeal—barring, of course, the inter- 
vention of the past four years’ upheaval 
of Nations? Would he find the same in- 
spiration in Schiller, in his “‘Seng of 
the Bell’’—d’Indy’s cantata was sung? 
here by the Cecelia Society—or in his | 
ponderous dramatic form of Count von 
Albrecht Wenzel Eusebius Wallenstein, | 
the great General of the imperialists in. 
the Thirty Years’ War, who equipped 


‘ 
{ 


50,000 men at his own expense to repel} 


the invasion of Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, who saved the Empire again 
and again only to arouse the jealousy of 


his Emperor and be murdered at his 


command? 

Reading of the rigor with which Wal- 
ienstein prosecuted war, he might be 
called the Hindenburg or Ludendorf 
of his day. No doubt to the young 


d’Indy, whose Germanic impulses were) 


SYMPHONY GONGERT 


' stein and Max Piccolomini, who in his- 
'tory was a favorite of the General, in 


the drama his accuser, contains some 


f | beautiful and tragic music. The manner 
and more at each performance. The} of Schumann is noticeable and there is 


less maturity of expression than in the 
music of the ‘‘camp’’ which was com- 
posed later. The ‘‘death of Wallen- 
stein,’’ the last of the three, in general 
is least effective and might be short- 
ened. 

Mr Rabaud conducted with the fine 
hand and the perceptior which now it 
seems may be taken for granted from 
him. There are many pages which one 
with less taste and authority would 
make boisterous, obscure or merely 


-negligible. A man of little pretension, 


discouraging rather than inviting per- 
sonal acclaim or propaganda, Mr 


x Rabaud has proven a most fortunate 


gift from our French ally. He is 


A steadily revealing himself to be a great 


conductor, a man of broad scholarship, 
of culture, of exemplary catholicity of 
taste in other schools than his own, of 


im yYeS-vVsincerity and charm of manner, The 


orchestra and its patrons might well 
look forward with pleasure to an exX- 
tended rather than a limited term of 
such conductorship, 


Hofmann Warmly Greeted 


Mr Hofmann was warmly and appro- 
priately greeted upon his return as a 
soloist at these concerts. He gave a 
finely proportioned and brilliantly exe- 
cuted performance of the concerto, al- 
though he has been heard to play this 
and other music in a more poetic vein. 

Conductor and orchestra gave sym- 
pathetic assistance to the soloist and 
Played Berlioz’ ‘‘Lear’’ overture gu- 
perbly. One can hear now the rude yet 
majestic vigor of the opening theme in 
the deep strings. When has the agitated 
Section begun in .as wildly dramatic, 
as menacing and forboding a manner, as 
foretelling of the tragedy to come? The 


tear of some that Mr Rabaud would 
lack edge in some aspects of realism |! 
ehould have been thoroughly dispelled | 
y now. 


We admire further the dignity, the 


not daunted by the cool reception of! ardor, the absence of all that is or 


Brahms after he had traveled some dis-| 
tance to see him, this intrepid, uncon-! 


‘might become perfunctory in his con- 
ducting of our National Anthem, but 
| need the tone of the first trumpet be as 
| aggressively dominating in the first 


") 
for his reputed faith in the oracles of! eight repeated bars” 


the stars, of which the mystical, one 
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“THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Tran. 
MR, 


t AM . 
‘§ 


Albee, . / 
OF EXILE ‘ 


-A Warm Reception for the Pianist, and 
a Wellnigh Perfect Performance of Cho- 
pin’s Concerto in F Minor—D’Indy, Like- 
wise, Welcomed Back in His Graphic, 
Eloquent Music of “Wallenstein” — The 
Berlioz of “Lear” for Postlude 


ESTERDAY afternoon, for the first 

time in five years, almost to a 

day, Mr. Hofmann, the pianist, 

sat beside the Symphony Orches- 

tra in its own concert-room. Twice before 
this season he had played with it—once at 
Cambridge, once in Brooklyn; yet this 
coming to Symphony Hall may stand as the 
Visible sign of the healing of the long 
breach between them. Into the causes of 
the estrangement, into the rights and the 
wrongs of the high contending parties, it 
were unprofitable to inquire, since such in- 
quisitive expeditions are usually less illu- 
minating than amusing. Nentral at first, 
because of evidence to its own ears, the 
public of the Symphony Concerts has grad- 
ually inclined to the pianist, because with the 
mounting years of absence and his no less 
ascendant fame as pianist, it missed him 
more and more. Seemingly the audience 


of Friday sought to indicate this feeling | 
by the heartiness of the applause it began) 


te bestow upon the pianist as soon as he 
came into view and that, through two or 
thres minutes, kept him standing by the 
piano. At each pause in his concerto, it 
renewed these plaudits, while at the end, 
it warmly and more than once recalled him. 
Mr. Hofmann, usually open in his moods 
toward an audience, did not hide his pleas- 
ure in this reception and these rewards. 
In fact, as.though to release it by proxy, 
he shook heartily the hand of Mr. Rabaud 
who, if the truth must be told, had re- 
turned him no more than a faithful, accu- 
rate but inflexible accompaniment. In all 
these proceedings, except the hand-shak- 
ing, the archestra joined, as it has here- 
tofore when singer or virtuoso has assisted 
it-—a detail of etiquette in the concert-hall 
about which there are two opinions, either 
debatable. 


| eeeeennentnetetnedl 


) Mr. Hofmann’s concerto was Chopin’s in 
F minor, music of which he has long been 
fonda, wpon which he has spent endless 
etudy and pains, and which he now brings 
to as perfect performance as is, probably 
possible to human hand, brain, and imagi- 


HOFMANN AFTER FIVE YEARS | 


Hation. Like its fellow in B minor, this 
concerto is purely a pianistic music, which 
is to say that Chopin uses the orchestra 
merely as the complement of a design in 
which he worked none too easily, none 
too fruitfully. Perhaps, for that reason, 
neither concerto rises so high in poetizing 
imagination, passion of mood, eloquence of 
expression, as many of his solo pieces. 


From beginning to end—and the lengths | 
'are considerable unless a masterly and | 
them-—this | 


sympathetic pianist glamour 
copeerto in F minor primarily displays the 
beauties, the subtleties, under many an ex- 
action, of the voice of the piano and simi- 
larly reveals the musician and the virtuoso 
sitting before it. To say these things is 
not to diminish a whit the bright charm, 
the light rhythms, the sparkling pace, the 
dance-like returns of the Rondo- Finale; 


or to lessen the sentimental grace of the | 


songful Largheito, the gradual intensifying 
of tender mood that deepens it; or to de- 
tract from the large plan, the warm 
speech, the zest of fanciful ornament in the 
long Maestoso of the first movement. The 
classical rather than the romantic Chopin 
fashioned the two concertos, fashioned 
them less—it is easy to suspect by the rec- 
ords—from imperative impulse to such ex- 


pression than from utility to him as tools | 


of trade, especially in a day when a pianist 
could play a single movement of such a 
piece unquestioned and applauded. In it or 
in the whole concerto, the audience ex- 
‘pected a display of the pianist’s skill not 
merely in the 


but of his graces of tone, 


and taste. 
‘like revelation of the finer attributes of 
the pano itself. 


The more, then, does this concerto in F 
minor minister to many of Mr. Hofmann’s 
distinctive abilities. With much of the 
music that he plays, it is aitogether rea- 
‘sonable to debate his interpretive powers: 
‘to assert that he is cerebral rather than 
impassioned, to deny him ardor of imagi- 
|nation, to question his choice of pace, his 
distribution of light and shade; to hold or 
not to hold with his musical designing. 
On the other hand, there is no debating Mr. 
Hofmknn’s command of the voice of the 
piano. With it, seemingly, in this, his gol- 
den noon, he has gone as far, fully and 
finely as mortal musician and virtuoso may 
go. ‘There is none to excel him in limpid- 
ity, in smoothness, in roundness of tone, 
in the graduation, in the coloring of it. 
Endless and endlessly divided, sub-divided, 
blended, parted, measured are the tints of 
his palette of the piano, as endless and apt 
is the range of touch that measures vol- 
ume, orders force. It is hard to imagine 
a tone more luminous, transparent, irides- 
cent, disembodied than his—a veritable 


range and fiuency of his) 
i technical means, as such things went ninety | 
/years ago, 
elegance in ornament, his play of sentiment || 
It asked also from his hand! 


his 


| 


ty rer were ew ee ee ere 


Burneys 


| 


SL FE ae A I I ER ee ame 


eerial music though ‘the pianist sit earth 
bound in a concert room. No pianist. like 


-wise, excels him in felicity of ornament 


His runs purl along their course like vapor- 
ous drops in sunshine, or are strung as 
evenly as matched pearls; his staccati glint 
without a trace of hardness; his chords 
are beautifully sonorous and rounded, his 
arpeggii woo the ear, and so forth through 
the whole range of the purely pianistic 
graces. Master is he, also, of the discern- 
ing mind, the delicate finger, the imagina- 
tive touch, that winds these ornaments in 


'rarlands about the main stem of the music 
‘or sets them spreading 
| from it. 
(arabesque, is 


like fine tendrils 
His taste in touch, tone, 
unerring unless it be whe 
idiosyneracy or passing 
accent a phrase, a detail 
beyond the seeming implication of the 
music itself. As flawless is his elegance 
of handling, as just his sentiment, as sensi- 
tive his style as he pursues his way throug 
the music. How an eighteenth-century of 
and like listening connoisseurs 
would applaud him in 
Chopin! 


some seated 
pulse bids him 


In due place and with flowing ease all'! 
these signal and distinctive qualities shone) 
| with gentle radiance out of Mr. Hofmann’s | 
'performance yesterday. 
‘point of rhythm went hand in hand through) 
spirited | 
the progress of the music, yet with what! 
adroit modulations of pace and emphasis, | 


the mazurka-like. Rondo. How 


what exquisite moulding and fusing of 
the phrases! 
a tonal champagne 
traverse it. ‘Before 


ghetto—all delicate 


when soft glows 
had come the 
loveliness of line,’ 
jewelled with ornament, flecked by fancy, | 
touched with chaste sentiment, the dis-) 
tilled essence of music as beauty of sound! 
animated, enriched by beauty of feeling. 
The sheer lustre of the pianist’s tone was 
sensuous aelight. There are passages in 
the long first movement in which Chopin 
seems a little pedantic, somewhat too 
expository, audibly inclined to music-making 
for his own particular satisfactions rather 
than for the general pleasure of the audi- 
ence. The variety of Mr. Hofmann’s 
touch, the glamours of his tone, the purity 
and fineness of his articulation cloaked 
them. Again, in this Maestoso, there are! 


measures in which Chopin would be sono-'| 


rous, expansive, even grandiose in the'| 
fashion of his day and of Hummel’s. In) 
the year 1918 of musical grace when the 
thunders of Liszt are but distant rumblings 
beside, say, the earthquakes of Prokofiev, 
these passages may easily sound them, 
out-moded, futile. They must be saved by 
such adroit proportioning of tonal volume, 
of progressive emphasis as that with which | 
Mr. Hofmann and adjusted them to the| 
music out of which they rise, into which! 
they descend. A finer stylistic perception, 
a& more acute stylistic discretion, it/| 


song,| 


im- 


this concerto of 


Grace of line and | 


The lightness of it was like) 
also} 
Lar-} 


would be hard to imagine. For the rest) 
the exacting ‘“passage-work’”’ fell like 
spun-silk from the pianist’s fingers; while 
his and Chopin’s song was as spell of 
fancy upon the ear, the magical musi¢ 
with which a dreaming Shakspeare filled’ 
Prospero’s isle. An Ariel-Hofmann, nega- 
tion of sprites as the pianist is in the 
flesh, sounded it. is 


Romantical music from French compos-' 
ers, aS far removed in time and quality. 
as ad’Indy and Berlioz, filled the rest of Mr. 
Rabaud’s programme. Long, indeed, has 
it been, unjustly and mistakenly long, 
since d’Indy’s voice has been heard at @ 
Symphony Concert; yet as the ironies of: 
things would have it, the piece out of. 
which it sounded had ‘been brought to 
them by the very conductor who ‘willed 
the war-time exclusion. Irony; too, was 
the fact that bitter in these days beyond: 
other French composers, as d'Indy has 
been toward the Germans, he was in the 
seventies and eighties making this music 
of ‘Wallenstein’? out of Schiller’s plays 
and in the process remembering sundry 
measures written by one, Richard Wage 
ner. The “triology,’’ however, is none the 
worse for these imitative passages and if 
we may not have “The Niebelung’s Ring,” 
it is at least pleasant to glimpse it mo- 
mentarily recalled. Moreover, this pictor 
ial music of Wallenstein’s camp, this’ shad. 
ewed and passioned music of the love of 
Max and Thekla in ‘‘Die Piccolomini” this 
grave, stern, yet glorifying music of Wall- 
enstein’s death is quite able to stand upon 
its own interest, illusion, worth, 

The tumult of the camp, the licentious 
waltz, the monk’s sermon mocked and trav- 
estied, the sudden interpositiqn of the 
mighty tonal presence of Wallenstein risé 
graphically from d’Indy’s pages, rose vivide 
ly from ‘the strenuous performance of Mr. 
Rabaud and the orchestra. In those young: 
days d’'Indy had a zest for such music that. 
subsequent austerities of mind, heart, cre= 
ative theory and practice have dulled: rsh 
even in these young years he is charac r 
istically serupulous, throughout the “‘trilo~. 
ey,’ to wtite a close-knit music, and ready, 
no less, with appropriate means. ‘There is 
more hint in the tonal passion of Max and 
Thekla of the grave and sombre beauty Of 
mood, means, expression, of which the ma 
ture d’Indy has long been master. It is as. 
though the lovers stood embraced in their 
motives for the blows of that other motiy@ 
of fate to smite them—a fate that the MO~ 
tive of Wallenstein seems also to propel. 
Again, a d@’Indy already imaginative with 
dramatic tonal design. In turn, the d’Indy) 
of large, stately, noble utterance, upswell- 5 
ing from quelled tumult, speaks out of the 
music of Wallenstein’s death, especially im. 
the final measures that axe as apotheosis. 
to Schiller’s chieftain. A young hand, but 
a ripening mind and a quickening imagl- 
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7 simir Hormann was born at Cracow, January 20, 
| 1876.* (The date January 20, 1877, is also given.) He was the son 
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*In Riemann’s “‘Musik-Lexikon” (1909) the pianist’s name is spelled “Joseph Hof- 
mann.” 


*This statement is made by Grove’s Dictionary. In Mme. Modjeska’s Memoiazs, 
Casimir Hofmann is referred to as “formerly the leader of the orchestra in Cracow.”’ 


Riemann’s ‘“Musik-Lexikon” says merely that he was a conductor and composer of 
operettas. Mr. Hofmann died in 1911. ° ‘ 


November 29, 1887, when he played with orchestra Beethoven’s 
First Concerto and solo pieces, among which were his own Berceuse 
and Waltz. He gave ten concerts in Boston that season. His first 
appearance was at Music Hall, December 23, 1887. Helene Hastrei- 
ter, Nettie Carpenter, Mrs. Sacconi, Theo. Bjérkstein, and De Anna 
were associated with him. It is said that he gave fifty-two concerts 
in two months and a half. Young Hofmann was then withdrawn 
from public life, chiefly through the agency of the late Alfred Corn- 
ing Clark, and went to Berlin, where he rested for a time and 
studied counterpoint with Heinrich Urban, the pianoforte with 
Moszkowski. He then studied with Rubinstein at Dresden for two 
years and a half, until the death of that master. He also took les- 
sons of d’Albert. In 1894 he played in Dresden, London, and other 
cities, and in 1897 began a concert tour of Europe and America. 

He revisited Boston with the Chicago Orchestra, led by Theodore 
Thomas, March 27, 1898, and played Rubinstein’s concerto in D 
minor and a group of solo pieces. He gave recitals in Music Hall, 
March 28 and April 21, 1898. His next recital was on March 6, 
1901, in Symphony Hall. 

His first appearance with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Bos- 
ton was on November 30, 1901, when he played Rubinstein’s con- 
certo and a group of solo pieces. He played at a concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston, December 17, 1910, Rubin- 
stein’s concerto in D minor; and at a concert in aid of the Pension 
Fund of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, April 9, 1911 (Beethoven’s 
concerto in G major, No. 4). On January 6, 1912, he played with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra Chopin’s concerto No. 2, F minor. 
On December 13, 1913, he played Schumann’s concerto. He has 
given recitals here in various halls. In 1902 (March 29, April 5) he 
gave chamber concerts with Messrs. Kreisler and Gerardy, and in 
1904 (December 6) he played with the Kneisel Quartet. 

Mr. Hofmann has composed several piano concertos and smaller 
piano pieces. He played his concerto in A minor, No. 3, with the 
Philharmonic Society of New York, February 28, 29, 1908. He has 


contributed to various periodicals, and published a book about piano 
technic. 
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RABAUD NOCTURNE 
ON SYMPHONY PROGRAM 
Boston knows.a good deal by this 
the 
But Rabaud, the composer, will be a 
matter of hearsay until next Friday 
and Saturday, when he is to conduct 
Nocturne,’ a Sym- 
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(after Lenau) 


SYMPHONY in D minor, op. 120 
OVERTURE to ‘‘Leonora’’ No. 3 


I Andante; Allegro 


II. Romanza 


III. Scherzo 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte in G minor, No. 2, op. 22 


I. Andante sostenuto 
II. Allegretto scherzando 


III. Presto 


MISCHA LEVITZKI 
Baldwin Pianoforte used 


IV. Largo: Finale 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1918--19. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 
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Reading of Schumann 
at Symphony Concert 


LEVITZKI HEARD 


By PHILIP HALE 
. The eighth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Mr. Rabaud, conductor, 


lows: Schumann, symphony No, 4, D 
minor; Rabaud, “La Procession Noc- 
turne,’’ symphonic poem (after Lenau’s 
“Faust’’)—first time at these concerts; 
Saint-Saens, piano concerto No. 2, G 


nore” No. 3. 


-tion of Schumann’s symphony in D 
‘Minor. The music appealed to him 
strongly, as did Tschaikowsky’s ‘“Romeo 
and Juliet.” The performance of these 
two works was the crowning glory of 
his career in Boston. After his depart- 
ure thére were many performances of 
this symphony; some highly respect- 

ble and therefore ineffective, some 
curiously unintelligent and dull. His 
Successors unfortunately regarded the 
Symphony as ‘‘a classic,” forgetting the 
fact that the. romanticist of one gen- 
eration, if he has a spark of: genius or 
jeven conspicuous talent, is a classtc 
in the eyes of the generation following; 
but the works of this ‘“‘classic’’ com- 


poser should still be performed in the 
romantic spirit. Thus the occasional 


Th e Ph enom en al | : egeegs ; heoags extravagance of the Ber- 


“Hernani” and ‘Antony’’}' 

u : period should® be defiantly expressed. 
Pi ani st | So with Schumann, Yet too many con- 
| ductors treat a symphony by him as 

though they were exhibiting a corpse 

and calling attention to-the beauty of 

its features in death. They are afraid 

of. disturbing the body. This symphony 
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mourner in the funeral cha ¥ er 


the grave. For once the siete 
music prevailed over its Be 
No conductor can change cartaia 
Ward passages in the symphony ¢ 
orchestrate it in the performance! 1 
Mr, Rabaud made. the. ye 
Séhumann’ s deficiencies, by bring 
fully the beauty of the musical 


Take, for instance, the haunting ‘rio 
of the Scherzo. No conductor. ere | Las 
so comprehended its rhythmic character, 


the melancholy, so wistful, to. conte 


Oe a 


| plative, so peculiarly Schumann het ie 


| since Mr. Nikisch left us, The sym phi 
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took place yesterday afternoon in Sym-' 
phony Hall. The program was as fol-| 
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gained greatly by being played 
pauses between the movements 4 
composer directed, : Dy 
“Ja, Procession Nocturne”: is 
trative of an episode in Le 
“Faust.” The symphonic poem 1 
performed here 15 years ago by the 
chestral Club under Mr. Longy. 


| has also been a performance ~ 


Mr. Nikisch, ja romantic conductor, 
gave a singularly romantic interpreta- 


New Eingland Concervatory Orch 
The work was brought out in 1) 


| ; V2 | 1399. It shows the sensitive, impre 
minor; Beethoven, overture to Le0-| apie natura of ah accomplished | 


cian, an imaginative composer WwW 
technical skill allows him to create 
once a mood, to maintain it without 
ducing monotony, to re-establish 
mood after an ece@lesiastically imr 


sive middle section. The effect lf g pot 
gained by artfully simple means, & sony 


use of musical material; ut - 
briety is not for a moment aca 


The moods of Nature and of Fau: Ps 


suggested without any atempts at bal 


realism. The despair of AES 
frenzy. The religious procession s 
him, the solemn hymn as it swe 
dies away—these furnish the! 
to the portrayal of the night, 
ness of the forest, the gloomy Fat 
he envies the happiness of those | sites 
the sacred hymn. The audience — ‘ 
quick to ‘appreciate the charm ¢ af 
music and the. perfection of the 
formance. The COMPQRee: : was 0; 
several times. 


Praise Levitzki’s Playin 


-Young Mr. Levitzki has give e 
recitals in Boston. Yesterday he t 
here for the first time with po ae 
tra, and gave a delightful perfo oat 
of Saint-Saens’s almost too | 
concerto. He played\the first: 
ef pseudo-Bach character in - ie e 
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~ “Spirit of Music Prevails = = 
Mr. Rabaud, fortunately for the audi- | 


ence, looks on the symphony as living 


4 mn id i ; music; as romantic in spite of the years. 
LIV There was nothing perfunctory in the 
; performance; there was no trace of the 


‘| required respect of the professional 
mourner in the funeral chamber or at 


the grave. For once the spirit of the 
music prevailed over its material body. 
No conductor can change certain awk- 
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prejudiced hearer has any doubt about | poignant 
the ability of Mr. Rabaud as an interpre-- 
| ter of Beethoven. 

neither conventional ( 
are.vital and illuminating, 
Rachmaninoff's treatment 
Mozart and Beethoven not long ago. Bree 


day afternoon ana ’ 
prepa national airs ot Belgium, 


land, France, Italy and the 
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‘these orchestra | Lure 
«“Patrie’ and the third suite of music by 
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s inherently tacking, 

importance to melodic figures, 
strength and ‘a clear and 
touch. 
clarity, the grace and the fleetness were! 31) “do. In 
noteworthy. 


many years 
teresting a reading of this concerto, | 


performance wholly in keeping with the 
character of the music. 
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- human ee or | 
oignant.. 

peytnl > of materials, | 
de when: one. 
the simple introductory | 

eard for! 1 in the horn, repeated in| 
Paivtetanced and. eo Tanne tones of the clarinet, 
‘well-balanced and so in-' the chalumeau nes : tne a ners 
readin ‘ is at once a mood, a mp Pe 
coe biished The naively rhythmec Zz 
nt gr he procession, the later theme 
ney phrase in the love duet 
Isolde,’’ indeed, the 
treatment in. the 
the cellos, repeated by ioe 
later by full orchestra, WwW ed 
iy recalis progressions anc. © 
prelude to the same opera— 
1-defined individuality , yet 
ave character OL the work 
h development. 


aid to. 


nel regret which 
stip ide here is mar 


™m the other movements, Two strokes are not ma 


(ure of | , 
| suggesting the p 
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harmonic 
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His interpretations, and , 
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: ras Mr.|) ue", age 
ergo d tall with a Wetl- 
of music b3 ‘the introspecti\ ere 
, ‘ot destroyed throus 
The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of the concerts next Mon- | 
d Tuesday evening will | tt is 
ieng- } tu eS 
United street 
1 works—Verdi’s ‘‘Te | procession 
‘ lye qe ’ ne 
Chadwick's ‘and of Our ee and. shadows of the wird 
”» Cesar Franck’s Psalm Clh.., and | pe the soul may commune | with 
Nera! . ave Te i , ‘ - i ‘Gces- 
1 works: Bizet's overture | epyirits of another world. AS the ] schers 
i ‘¢ gone, the sound of the marche? 
3WAay there is a shuddering, 


“ ° . " orcenes- 
hora , + n1ISsive chord in the 
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sor M (a sense Oo} reality and ot me the chief 
formance of “The Mer- )# Selemains the observer, } 
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never as though the Sane Cree”. 
were seen movins along the v! ape 
‘or in a country highway. RR Se 
} passes as though one wi +e ) 
The hearer is led first into he 
fovest, 
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n the Fitzwilliam | dying 
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The program of the cons : g While musical form, Wilt” 
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crit | . 
I final paBer a ed 
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; . Chaa- | ‘Itiant Technician 
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> mM: say as he, 
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| expression of them. vrability of years. 
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Tonice”’ in Paris. 1 srhiect of the picture. . ae oak eile 
chant of Venice Tan 3. mabe rt treatment is objective it i 
, natic . even congruous de- 
, ‘scorn dramatic Or § we illieion 
vel’s ‘‘Raspodie Espagnole. , | velopment, there was not 10ss of il 
: strpations Of approval ae sii oe 
jel concerts. As Mr Rabaud was 
wali shoulda be. 
here in 193 by Mr Longy’s Orchestral | °° 
OgraMs | Poston, no doubt W aS ; ; 
7 ate vouth. When a young men 0 
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here. 
| It is not music to startle or amaze 
Mr Levitzki yesterueys 
i i echanica 
as by instinct m 
'ywhich bears the stamp of bgp Seed any /parriers whi 
‘sensibility of mind and spirit in the per’ | 1+ pravely b 
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» the pianist was not always at) y + and Reethaven’e third “T aepe S 
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ensemble, but Mr Levitzki commanded | 
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‘the mistake of playing an emotional 
depth beneath a surface which is char- 
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the scintillating brillianve of the scherzo 
and final movement. He was warmly 
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PLAYED AS ONE PitiCE 


The Schumann symphony was played 
as the composer desired—without bieaks 
between the movements. Late comers 

Spirit of Schumann stayed outside in the lobbies until the 

ial . ; last note had sounded. The proceeding 
| If all four of Schumann's symphonies | é :; ; 

were destroyed—including this last in D, W@S mot only in accord with the com- 
| minor of yesterday; the third also, with! poser’s purpose, the whole interpreta- 

its picture of life in the Rhine valley 80) |; ete : fat 

years before the advent of one Gen| !0m was one of exquisite poetry, 

Pershing, and of the bishop’s coronation It is not hard to believe that Mr. Ra-. 

in the Cologne Cathedral which many. baud, whose breadth and eclectici8m as 
| bet Paes ¢ “deg ad bgt in that of a composer grows on one, finds himself 
; neims—the real spirit of the composer! ; sy r wi sitive 
would live the keener, the more trihiy spscrp a dec oped SYMPALAY | With See pike ri 

in his sengs, in his music for the piano, | romanticist who could touch nothing, 

‘in the quartets. even the grand form of the clasiec sym- 

phony, and the potencies of the modern 

| orchestra, without making them inti- 

mately and incorrigibly an echo of his 
lyrical, dreaming spirit. 
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| the call of inner 
i} pressed With more dramatic foree and 
beauty when within a smaller 

_ There is the spel] in the senti- | 

Event ol the song of the romanze, but | 

ding, indifferent “when given ou and TRE Poetic mood was sustained bythe 

| Wearisome by much repetition. The per- performance of what is perhaps Mr. 
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| ly, ere this, in Boston. It made the 

; Stronger an impression yesterday under 

4 the composer’s baton. The mood is that 
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| Wrapt in his musings, but half con- 


| | Scious of nature that broods about him, 
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| Suggestion, in orchestral color the work 
is a congenial and highly artistic ad- 
() a DER: dition to the long list of compositions 
A inspired by Lenau’s poem. Mr. Rabaud, 
as composer-conductor, was recalled re- 
Rabaud’ 
aud’ lone Poem 


peatedly after his performance. 
on This Week’s 
List 


_ Seldom has Mr. Rabaud, conducfor of! performance of the 
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TO BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SUBSCRIBERS 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


One of the two pairs of Symphony Con- 
certs scheduled for October and postponed because 
of the closing of all Halls and Theatres will be 
given in Symphony Hall 
MONDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 30, at 2.30 o’clock 

TUESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 31, at 8 o’clock 


PROGRAMME 


Celebrating the Close of the Year of Victory 
STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
LA BRABANCONNE 
(Gop SAVE THE KING 
Marcia REALE ITALIANA 
La MARSREILLAISE 
G. W. CHapwick (b. Lowell, Mass., 1854) 
“LAND OF OUR HEartTs,” Patriotic Hymn 
{to words by John Hal] Ingham) 
CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
G. Bizer (b. Paris, France, 1838) “ Parris,’’ Dramatic Overture 


G. VERDI (b. Roncole, Italy, 1813) ...... . Ts Drum 
DouBLE CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 

GILES FarNABY (b. Truro, England, 1568 [?]) and anonymous 

English composers SUITE OF THE XVITH CENTURY 


(Arranged by Henri Rabaud) 
Maestoso Moderato Allegro Andante Maestoso 


C. Franck (b. Liége, Belgium, 1822) ..... . PsatmCL 
CuHoRvuS, ORCHESTRA AND ORGAN 


AMERICA 


CHORUS, ORCHESTRA AND ORGAN 
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Tickets dated Friday Afternoon, October 11, 1918, to be used 


Monday Afternoon, December 30 
Tickets dated Saturday Evening, October 12, 1918, to be used 
Tuesday Evening, December 31 


Extra single tickets for these concerts now on sale at Box Office 
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,”’ Patriotic Hymn for 
Maestoso 
gan 


Moderato. Allegro. Andante. 


(First time in Concert) 
PSALM CL. for Chorus, Orchestra and Or 


SUITE of the XVI Century 

(Arranged by Henri Rabaud) 

(First time at these Concerts) 
Chorus, Orchestra and Organ 


AMERICA 


Maestoso, 


MARCIA REALE ITALIANA 


LA MARSEILLAISE 
“LAND OF OUR HEARTS 
Chorus and Orchestra 


(First time in Boston) 
“PATRIE,” Dramatic Overture 


LA BRABANCONNE 
GOD SAVE THE KING 
(First time at these Concerts) 
GILES FARNABY and anony- 


Symphony Hall. 


“TE DEUM” for double Chorus and Orchestra 


SEASON 1918--19. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 
NINTH PROGRAMME 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 80, AT 2.30 P.M. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 31, AT 8 P.M. 
CELEBRATING THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR OF VICTORY! 


ROUGRET De LISLE, 
mous English Composers 
HENRY CAREY, (?) 


HENRY CAREY, (?) 
CHADWICK, 


CAMPENHOUT, 
G. GABETTI, 


FRANCK, 
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CONCERT OF » 
VICTORY BY 
SYMPHONY 


Orchestra Assisted by 


the Townsend 
Chorus 


,7 ? Ps 
¢ e@@,h @ 


The ninth symphony concert, which 
takes the place of the first concert 
|} postponed because of the influenza epi- 


Ie was given yesterday afternoon. 


-M. Rabaud and the orchestra were as- 
sisted by a mixed chorus trained under 
| Stephen Townsend. 


The programme of a cosmopolitan 


character and selected with the idea 


of celebrating the “close of the year’ 
of victory,” was as follows: “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” “La Braban- 


a patriotic 
‘hymn for chorus and orchestra by 
| oie (first time in Boston); “Pa- 
trie,” 2 dramatic overture by Bizet; 


r 
|| “Te Deum,” for double chorus and 


orchestra by Verdi (first time at these 
concerts) ; “Suite of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,” by Giles Farnaby and anony- 


mous English composers, arranged by | 


M. Rabaud; “Psalm CL.,” for chorus 
time at these concerts), and “America.” | 


CHADWICK’S HYMN 
Mr. Chadwick’s “Land of Our 


by John Hall yy John Hall Ingham of Philadelphia. ay 
was given its first performance at the 
“meeting of the Litchfield County (Conn.) 
| Association on June 56, 1918. The first, 
 ehiea and fourth stanzas of the work 
are beautiful and impressive in them- 
selves, but are tainted with a ‘‘volup- 
tuous religiosity’’ which ill suits the au- 
stere dignity and repose essential to the 
ideal patriotic composition (which, need- 
less to add, has not yet been written). 


The comparative weakness of the 
composition as a whole is evident in 
the conventional musical conception of 
the “Sunny South’’ and by the nas 
of cumulative intensity in the whole 
work. The last stanza, which should have | 
been the most powerful, is the weak-' 
est. A bad diminished seventh chord | 
on the keyword ‘“nation’’ and Conven-, 
tional chromatic harmonies, as in the 
final two measures, betray a lack of, 


| 
the more profound creative power. | 


‘‘Patrie”’ and *“*Te Deum” 


Bizet’s ‘‘Patrie’’’ is also an ‘‘occa- 
sonal piece,’’ written for M. Pasde- 
loup and the Concerts Populaires in 1873. 
Tt is marred by the same slight ten- 
dency in the direction of bombast and 
sentimentality that hampers Mr. Chad- 
wick. Yet it, too, is not without a cer- 
tain impressiveness, and at its best 
conveys something of the tragic be- 
wilderment of France after the ‘‘deb- 
,}acle of 1870. The modulations are 
_often forced, the cadences too often 
‘conventional, and the delicate orches- 
tration is impaired by excessive per- 
cucsion avd nerfunctoryv trumpet calls. 

In Verdi’s *“‘Te Deum” the shortcom- 
ings of the chorus were most evident. 
Their attacks lacked incisiveness, the 
vowel sounds were sometimes blatant, 
the final consonants indistinguishable 
and the male voices were often harsh 
and lacking in body. The soprano solo 
near the end was capably given, and 
‘the work of the chorus as a whole re- 
| sects credit on Mr. Townsend when the 
| difficulties of assembling and training 
| a chorus at the present time are consid- 
'ered. The performance of the impres- 
_Sive and often profound ‘‘Te Deum” was, 
on the whole, thoroughly satisfactory 

The “Suite of the Sixteenth Century’ 
| Shared with Franck’s ‘‘Psalm” the hon- | 


» crs of the programme. M. Rabaud is’ 
orchestra and organ by Franck (first: 


to be congratulated on his delicate and | 
| unobtrusive orchestration in antique | 
, Style of these old pieces from the “Fitz- ! 

william Virginal Book.’’ They are full | 
«of the eloquent simplicity of the Bliza- 
bethans, best exemplified in the lyrics 
‘of Shakspere and the madrigals of 


. Hearts,’ a setting of a patriotic poem Dowland and Morley. 
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Prange ‘Setting of the 150th Psalm | 
one of the masterpieces of the last 
years of his life. The introduction is’ 
mystical and yet restrained. The “Hal- 
lelujahs” at the beginning are mys- 
terious and menacing, rather than tri- 
umphant. Such awe is an essential 
part of religious emotion, yet most com- 
posers, Verdi, for example, tend to be 
“too much at ease in Zion."’ The whole | 
composition works up gradually and in- | 
évitably to a powerful, sublime, but re- 
,strained climax. 

The programme for next Friday and 
Saturday is as follows: Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff—‘‘Antar’”’ Symphony, Beethoven— | 
Concerto for violin in D major, and 


Ravel’s ‘‘Rapsodie Espagnole.” Jasch 
Heifetz will be the soloist. oe 


9TH CONCERT 
BY SYMPHONY 


ee, ah fac, 3 / 1G 
Ghorus Riles | in Celebrat- 


ing Close of Year 
of Victory 
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By PHILIP HALE 

The ninth concert of the Boston Svm- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Rabaud, con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall. The orchestra was 
| assisted by a chorus prepared by Stephen 
TOwnsénd. The concert celebrated the 
close of thé year of victory. The pro- 
Bram was as follows: National airs of 
the United States, Belgium, ingland, 
Italy, France; Chadwick, ‘Land of Our 
Hearts,” for chorus and orchestra (first 
time in Boston); Bizet, “Patrie,” dra- 
“matic overture; Verdi, “Te Deum,” for 
- double) chorus and orches ‘tra (first time 
at these “concerts); Barnaby and anon- 
ymous Hneglish coOmposers oF the 16th 
century, Suite No. 3, from ,the stage 
music arranged by Mr. Rabaud for the 
production of “Le Marchand de Venise” 
In Paris; Cesar Pranck, Psalm CL., for 
chorus, orchestra and organ (first time 
at these concerts); “America.” 
There was a large audience, but the 
seats of many subscribers were filled | 
by others, and, strange to say, there 


were many vacant seats in the second 
balcony, 


The concert as a whole was tame. a d 
a disappointment. Even ‘the - patriotic 
hymns of the allied nations aroused lit- 
tle enthusiasm. There was a slight 
crescendo of applause during the play- 
ing. The heartiest manifestation of joy 
followed the Marseillaise, and yet, taken 


'at a little slower pace than that chosen 


by Mr. Messager, the Marseillaise— 
“luckiest musical cornposition ever pro- 
mulgated; the sound of which will make! 
the blood tingle in men’s veins,’’ to quote 
Carlvle—was not so spirited and flaming 
as when it was played here con amore 
by the Paris Conservatory wieiais 





two months ago. | 

Mr. Rabaud planned the program s0| 
that the United States, France, Italy, | 
England and Belgium should be repre; 
sented, As Russia’s heroic soldiers in 
the early years of the war alarmed the | 
Germans and gave the English time to | 
form a second army, Russia, theoreti- | 
cally, should have been heard in music, | 
Alas, what is Russia today? What has | 
she been since the Revolution and the | 
substitution of a weak tune by Gretch-' 
aninoff for the superb National Hymn. 
associated with the Tsar? 

For the United States, Mr. Chadwick’s 
unpretentious and _ patriotic hymn, 
‘Land of Our Hearts,’’ was chosen; it 
Was sung sonorously by the chorus and | 
well received by the audience. 

Verdi’s noble and profoundly impres- | 
sive ‘‘Te Deum” was a doubly appropri. | 
ate selection. It is to be regretted that) 
the choral performance was timid and 
Senerally ineffective. It too plainly | 
Showed the lack of confidence that re-. 
sults from insufficient preparation. A 
work like this ‘“‘Te Deum” is not to be 
treated in Mr. Wémmick fashion ‘‘Hullo, 
‘here’s a ‘Te Deum’; let’s sing it.’’ There 
was not sufficient trme for thorough re- 
hearsal between the announcement of 
the concert and the day of perform- 
ance. Nor is this ‘‘Te Deum” a work 
for many of the amateurs that were in 
'the chorus, 2 work that demands picked 
singers, trained musicians with inde- 


pendent voices; not merely amiable’ 
singers following the more experienced 
be their neighborhood. ‘Yet, pale as the. 
Choral performance was, it was a pleas- | 


ure to hear Verdi’s music again, an ex 


traordinary work for the Verdi of, 


“Alda” and the ‘‘Requiem,’”’ an almost 
incredible work for the Verdi of 84 or 


85 years. How the significance of the. 


text inspired him with an imposing 


Bimplicity of expression! The grandeur. 


of “The Father of an Infinite Majesty’; 


Ghost the Comforter,’’ the monotone: 


“Day by Day We Magnify Thee,’ the 


wonderful “O Lord Have Mercy,”’ and | 
the marvelous ending in which the hope | 


of the world is voiced clamorously, with 


the following few orchestral chords, 
Pianissimo, never to be forgotten—these | 


: ineffable beauty of “‘Also the Holy. 
are only a few of the glories in this 


| dramatico-my stical composition. 


Cesar Franck’s Psalm, which gains in| 
effect with the orchestral accompani-| 


o 1 i nener is straightforward jubilation. sin er, “Mme. awe age: He is | 
, Here the task of the chorus was com- » 
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| paratively whay, bah aep Ao the i soa oe where 
| Bizet’s ‘‘Patrie,” written shortly atveer US, Sts composition under Massenet, 
''|the Franco-Prussian war, was again an aud in 1894 he won the Grand Prix de 
appropriate selection, expressing the Rome. For the four years following: 


martial spirit, the grief, the indomitable ‘he studied at the Villa Medici, - Then, 
courage of the French; yet one wished | in Rome 
HH! that Bizet had invénted music more! me and Vienna he organized and | 


| worthy the composer of ‘‘Carmen” and conducted series of concerts for the 
“L/Arlesienne.” The overture was writ- | PUrpose of acquainting those cities 
| ten to order. Some of the pages are} With contemporary French music. He 
|| trivial, indeed; some are only bombast. | has regularly been a leading conduc- 
Only here and there does one recognize }tor at the Opéra and the Opéra Com- 
| 





the better Bizet, whose letters as a sol-}; . 
2 ] > 
dier in 1870 are more eloquent than this que, and has often conducted at the 


tonal expression of feeling. Concerts Lamoureux, Colonne, Mon- 
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Mr. Rabaud’s Suite shows his taste in| teux, and Conservatoire. As a com- 
selection from the old English composers |} poser, he is known to Europe by two: 
and his skill in editing and arranging ;}operas besides the Arabian Nights | 
‘the pieces, without the foolish reverence ‘opera “Marouf,” which has been pre- 
| that respects the archaism that is syn- i ted by the M 
| onymous with dulness in modern ears; SeHte y the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
i ‘without the impertinent modernization, Pany. He has written an oratorio, 
‘that takes away the delicate and delight- ,“Job,” three symphonies and numer- 
ful flavor of old songs and dance tunes. |ous works in smaller forms. 
The opening Maestoso is distinctively 
1 English in its formality and ruggedness. 
The gems of the Suite are the Moderato 
| by I hae and the Andante by an un- THE STANDARDIZED ay 
known composer of Elizabethan days. é 
om Suite found immediate favor. E STAR- SPANGLED BANNER” 
This concert which took the Place of The Oliver Ditson Company has put on | 
[that announced for Oct, and deterred the market the service version of the 
peated tonight. (‘Star-Spangled Banner.’’ This version 
The program of the concerts on next }embodies the work of a committee of: 12, 
phy 3 ea ee age Saturday even- | comprising the: following: John ~ Alden 
| Kor Racin t I Be pote A Mer ee Carpentér, Wallace Goodrich, Walter E. 
| Beethoven, violin concerto (Mr. Heifetz, | Spaulding and F.°W. Converse, repre- 
Violinist) ; Ravel, Rapsodie Espagnole. senting the committee on training camp 
BOSTON CONDUCTOR activities; Peter W.’Dykema of the Uni- 
jversity of Wisconsin, Osbourne McCona- 
NOW AN “IMMORTAL. | thy of Northwestern University and 
“WAL Sin aes cneneneneepeneti Yo a's tT. : Hollis: Darin of ph igh University, nest 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—News hag |"eseting ‘the national conference’ | of 
just arrived of the election of Mr. | ™USi¢ supervisors; and C. C, BIrchame, | 
Henri Rabaud, conductor of the Bos- | Catt Engel, William Arms Fisher, BE, W.’ 
ton Symphony Orchestra, as a member | sate the .inusin nubliaheiee a rr a 
charge de TRE. Under the i) In their work of standardizing tue an- 
ul 18 the Académie des Beaux ithem, the committee considered’ and 
Arts, comprising five chambers for the I studied it from the standpoints of mel- 
various fine arts. Of the “forty im- fody, rhythm and harmonization, The 
mortals” there are always six musical | result of their joint effort was to add 
composers, judges of the Prix del odorithe country a mere musical wien 
Rome; they are at present: Saint- | of its national anthem. 
Saens, Dubois, Paladilhe, Fauré, Char- | The new version of the hymn is being 
pentier, and now Rabaud, ptr ed 
| 


used in all its concerts by the Boston 
Widor, who in turn has become “Sec- || Symphony orchestra, to the delight and 
rétaire Perpétuelle.” jinterest of its hearers. This version will 
Mr. Rabatd’s father was a celebrated | undoubtedly also be the one exclusively 
Pete : Was a Celeprated | used in the schools’and in those printed 
cellist and teacher at the Conserva- jin the army and navy song and band 
toire, his grandfather was also a mu- | 2ooks., ! 
Siclan. and his grand-aunt the famous '—"""— 
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eHONY CONCERT 


JRD OF A_ DISILLUSIONIZING 
AFTERNOON 

J mr and. wumeuned oY a the { (# 

4 “Celebration of the Close of the Year of 
Victory” That Proved but Perfunctory 
Occasion— A Singular Audience from 
Which Subscribers Were Conspicuously 
Absent—Little Interesting or Impressive | 
Music and All in Routine Performance—A 
Chorus Too Hastily Assembled and Pre- 


pared 


HE SYMPHONY CONCERT 
vesterday afternoon—first of a pair, 
as the programme-book put it, “to | 
celebrate the year of victory ’—Was | 

better designed than accomplished. It re- | 
placed the concert announced for Oct. Ld | 
last and postpened because of the preval- | 
| 
| 
| 


nt 
f 


ance of infiuenza, as the repetition, this 
will replace the concert of Oct. 
12. By so much the occasicn fulfilled its 
purpose, since it lessened by a week tne 
prolongation of the series to the middle of 
May in amends for omitted concerts. 
Otherwise, it fell far short of intent. ‘To! 
Suit the plan, the programme began with 
the playing by the orchestra of the nation- | 
al hymns of the United States, Belgium, 
Britain, Traly and France; it proceeded 
with three pieces for chorus with orches‘ra 
—'‘Land of Our Hearts: A Patriotic Hymn” 
written by the American, Mr. ees | 
a setting of the Te Deum in the offices of | 
the church by the Italian, Verdi; and a/| 
‘setting of the last Psalm—music of 
-umphant rejoicing—bv the Franco-Belgiin | 
| Pranck. Between these were interspersed | 
two orchestral pieces—Bizet’s concert over- 
ture, “‘Patrie’’ and a short Suite arranged 
by Mr. Rahaud from old English tunes of 
the sixteenth century and originally part of 
the incidental music to Monsieur Gémier’s 
leproduction of Shaksveare’s comedy, ‘“‘The 
Merchant of Venice’ at Paris in 1916. To 
conclude as the old playbills had it, or- 
chestra, organ, chorus and audience sound- 
ed one stanza of the hymn, 


evening, 


} 


ligerent nations against Germany; so were 
these numbers desigred to stir appropriate 
emotions in the segment of the victors 
dwelling in and around Boston and assem- 
bling in Symphony Hall: so were the Sym- 
| phony Concerts to be linked into what it !s 
now fashionable to call “the communal 
| life.’’ 

' Whatever the outcome may be _ this 
evening—the more appropriate time for 
such ‘‘celebration’’—the number and. the 
quality of the audience, Monday after- 
noon, visibly defeated the last of these 
| nurposes. The upper balcony, open to “the 


ty4- | 


‘*America.”’ | 


So were the numbers of the day distributed | 
among the Unitcd States and the co-bel-| 


unity,” at twenty-eight cents per 

_ held only a fringe of listeners, 

as at an ordinary Symphony Con- 
eert, it is filled, usually, to the last seat. 
In the lower ‘balcony and in the parqust 
the subscribers to the afternoon concerts 
seemed few and far between. having evi- 
dently bestowed their tickets hither ani 
yon until the auditorium resembled wh. 
in the palmy days of the Boston Opera 
used to be known as ‘‘a poor relations’ 
night.’’ The places disposable for each 
concert were occupied ‘by a still more mis- 
cellaneous company, not too much at ease 
in its surroundings and plainly disap- 
pointed in the relative tameness of the 
proceedings as a ‘‘celebration.’’ The whole 
audience, indeed, declined to be. stirred | 
even by the preliminary national hymns. | 


; Joined only perfunctorily in the singing of 


‘““America,’’ returned to the other num- 
bers of the day only routine applause. 
Whatever the outcome this evening—to re- 
peat a necessary proviso—substantia] evi- 
dence was not lacking yesterday that the 
public of the afternoon concerts prefers 
the Symphony Orchestra as a cosmopoli- 
tan medium for the performance of sym- 
Phonic music and not as instrument for 
‘celebrating the close of the year of viec- 
tory.’’ Possibly that public, if it ever re- 
flects upon the matter at all. may even 
velieve that, playing such music from al! 
lands week in and week out from October 
to May, the Symphony Orchestra _ suffi- 
ciently serves and enriches “the communal 
life,’’ 


In the second ‘place. with the exception 
of Verdi’s loftily imagined and eloquently 
written setting of the Te Deum—not to 
‘““celebrate’’ 


| u00n as music seldom rose above common- 
| The national hymns evoke in them-} 
| selves and by habit in the hearers the emo- | 
|; tions they were designed to summon; thef 


| Place, 


| least sensitive thereto may hardly hear ‘‘la 
| Marseillase” played, especially in the pres- 
per of French troops, without answering 
| thrill. But heard as they were Monday 
| afternoon, one after another, ‘‘off the reel,” 
On a-purely arbitrary occasion, before an 
unexcited and unexcitable audience, they 
seemed hardly the sort of musical stuff 
upon which the Syma»hony Orchestra ex- 
ercises its abilities or its audiences their 
cars. Mr. Chadwick's “hymn’’ sounded 
neither better nor worse than the ‘“‘pot- 
boller’ of a practised composer. It clothes 
Simple, slraightforward elemental verses 
-~"Land of the Nerth, Land of the South, 
luand of the East, Land of the West, Land 
of Our Hearts’ and so forth—in as sim- 
ble, straightforward, elementary music, 
skilfully and “gratefully” written for the 
singing chorus, mechanically accompanied 
iby the orchestra—a frank piéce d’occasion 
designed for general usage, with little imag- 
‘Ination, with no distinction. Franck’s set- 


{ 


anything but because the beau-| 
| ty and the majesty of the hymn of praise | 
i deeply stirred him—the music of the after- | 


now, 


arbitrary assortment of national 


traneous 


ting of the one hundred. and fiftieth Beal: 
is music of finer craftsmanship and warr 
fecling; as direct, if not quite so elemen- 
tary; of the tonal prose of the organist of 
Sainte-Clothilde and not of the tonal po- 
etry, like Verdi’s setting of the Te Deun1, 
of an illustrious composer. 

Until Bizet’s overture, ‘“Patrie,’’ became 
haloed to many an ear by new association 
With a desolate but warlike France, it 
passed intrinsically for one of his routine 
pieces seldom to be resurrected in the 
‘oncert-room when his masterly music to 
“lL, Arlésienne,’’ for example—to say noth- 
ing Of orchestral fragments of “Carmen” 

lay ready to hand. As for the Suite of 
Mr. Rabaud—-honestest and Openest of men 
—it is exactly what it purports to he. 
Monsieur Gé¢mier, the actor-manager, 
exuger to domicile ‘‘Shakspeare in France”’ 
contrived a reproduction of he Mer-, 
chant of Venice’ on the Parisian stage 
in which the play was barely discoverable 
through thiek Swathings of scenery, cos- 
‘umes, lights, dances, music and _ other! 
spectacular paraphernalia. He deputed! 
t} tabaud to write this music, 


* sal by 


he scholarly 
The composer-conductor Opened the music- 
books of Shakspeare’s time, when England 
was fertile in tunes of its OWn, and tran- 
Scribec pieces appropriate to various inci- 


dents in the play, for a very small orches- ¢ 


(ra—a mere group of instruments 
pit of a theatre. More recently 
rescored the numbers heard yes 
Suite for the concert-hal] 
orchestra. The resulting 
short movements—the 
last, being identical, of 
free and ample rhythmic Stride: 
cervening three either Songful with frank 
Hnglish melody, a little touched by mel}- 
ancholy, or sprightly with English hieh 
Spirits. Mr. Rabaud has well preserved 
tne directness, the heartiness, the honesty 
of this old English music. He rescores it 
with a sympathetic, resourceful, reticent 
hand. There he and the Suite stop. Of ail the 
numbers of the day, only it and ° 
le Deum were worthy of the higher 
ards of the Symphony Concerts. 
Minally, the performance of no One of: 
these pieces, however it may go this even- 
ing, rose above dutiful routine. 
mopolitan orchestra, 
chestra by 
and 
the 


in’ the 
he has 
terday as 2 
and ai esizaible 
piece runs 
first and 


SONnorous 


live 


the 
Voice, 
the in- 


rdi’s 
Stand.- 


A cos- 
as the Symphony Or- 
auspicious fate has been, is 
probably ever wil] be, cannot 
best will in the world, play an 
hymns - 
With the fire of feeling and of utterance | 
that Mr. Messager and his Frenchmen from \, 
the Conservatory Jately infused in Sym- | 
Phony Hall into “La Magffeillaise.’” Mr. 
Rabaud, besides, was too rigid with it; 
While he was literal to a fault with the 
Overture, ‘“Patrie,’’ which needs all the ex- 
heat and glamour a conductor may 
Kindle around it. Only.in his own Suite |; 
did leader and band seem their usual | 


with 


truth to say that Mr. 


ir, however able, , 
voiced, has jacked time 
aration, for the gaining 
the Sureness, the confi-. 
aes. the zest that are half the battle 
/ Such music and that were chief glo- 
ries, in another time, of the Boston Sym- 
phony Chorus. In Mr. Chadwick’s hymn 
made to measure, as it were, for the avers 
nee choir, Mr. Townsend’s Singers regained 
a 4 little of their precision, rhythm 
Sense of quality of tone, of turn of phrase, 
Mcunting progression and expanding cli- 
Max. They fared well enough with 
Kranck’s Psalm, within the limits of com- 
tee i But in Verdi's setting of the Te 
pet x exacting as it is beautiful and 
oquent in the answers Of choir to choir 
in intervals and transitions that dim the 
eye and melt the heart, in slowing ares of 
exultant, exalted or poignant tone—the 
choir and indeed Mr. Rabaud seemed only 
tO grope their way along by no means 
without occasional missteps, Not always did 
they achieve even the letter. of the music 
his done, there was naught left in them 
to summon its spirit. Nor would it be the 


Py EO a Rabaud much dis 
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RHAPSODIE ESPAGNOLE 
I. Prelude & la nuit 
Soloist: 


II. Malaguefia 


CONCERTO for Viol] 
III. Habanera 


- Allegro ma non troppo 


II. Larghetto 


SYMPHONY No. 2, ‘“Antar,”’ op. 15 
III. Rondo 


I. Largo; Allegretto vivace 


II. Allegro 
III. Allegro risoluto alla marcia 


IV. Allegretto vivace: Andante amoroso 
I 


Symphony Hall. 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 


IV Feria, (The Fair) 


SEASON 
BOSTON SYMPHONY. ORCHESTRA 


HENRI RABAUD, Conducior. 


TENTH PROGRANME 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 3, AT 2.30 P. M. 


There will be no Rehearsal and Concert next week 
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Time With Boston Orchestra | Orchestra Plays “Anta” of of 
7 | . Rimsky-Korsakoff at Le 
Jascha Haifetz, the marvelous boy vio- 
| Tenth Concert © 


linist, was the soloist at the Symphony * 
concert yesterday afternoon, and again A AREAL E SLE 
revealed his remarkable gifts as inter- | 


preter of music written for his chosen Mr. HEIFETZ IS | 


instrument. The modest bearing of this | 


young genius and the unassuming man-/! SOLO V ) VIOLIN} ; 
ner with which he conquers the tremen-~ BAe 
dous difficulties of masterpieces com- Pies We 


posed for the violin have been men- By PHILIP 1p sale 


tioned before, and the encomiums given Y ni 
him not his recitals the past year are |} The 10th concert of the Boston Sym- 
equally applicable to his captivating | ’ : i ae 
performance yesterday in the familiar phony orchestra, Mr. Rabaud conduc ii 
D major concerto by Beethoven. a took place yesterday afternoon in Syme= 
When Heifetz appeared the cordiality } y onall ene 
of his greeting indicated’ that his | spebibed ‘tall, the program Wer a ade 
standard as an artist was well estab- | lows: Rimsky-Korsakoff,.“Antar )’ Sym- 
lished here. He began his performance |; non No: 2: Weathew eae" 
.of the concerto with a freedom from “S 2 0. «; Beethoven, Violin Con 
pose and a quiet dignity which didn’t | certo; Ravel, Rapsodie Espagnole. Mr. 
desert him while playing, even when he | Heifetz was the solo violinist: gee 


° had some difficulty with the strings of. 
eC] e t 7 | the violin by reason of weather condi- | It would he an interesting experiment 
a S C a eis xquisite tone, facile technique | fo put “Antar” and Scheherazade” on a 
1 is e site Ms, 2 | 
double stops, clean-cut phrasing and Prostam in MWlustration. of Rimsky- 
THE SUPREME. VIOLINIST | impeccable finger work again claimed |! Korsakoff’s orientalism. “Antar™ ny 


the admiration of his auditors, the 


Ce LE i variety of shading and delicacy of de- 


ilna, Russia -j{| tail appearing to be spontaneous and fj when the Somiboiers technic w fully 
It is said that Mr. JASCHA Heirerz was born at V a, ’ | Proscigh from mechanical control, | developed. Of the two, “Schehe “ Sieg: 


i ith his ’ | In the ethereal slow movement the 
in 1900. He began his musical studies at the age of three w Hl wetathe, ethereal slow movement the 


father, a violinist. When he was five he entered the Royal School : <4) ny with compelling effect, and | 1d 

of Music in Vilna; when he was six he played Mendelssohn’s con- scintillating by the phenomenal brilliancy | associated with its inguin use fc 
certo in public; and at the age of seven he was graduated. He then xivnis tiles ak ARG Clouse. of fae Dertoried| prBipuass is enneelé ae to 
went to Petrograd, where he took lessons for two years of Leopold FR) “‘Sitisky-Korsaltoff’s ‘‘Autar” Sym-| moore ineadivative pe pts: gn: BP 
Auer. There he gave recitals. Soon afterwards he played with || Phony and Ravel's "'Rapsodie Espad-litor the most part, suggests the Hanne 


. . ental atmosphere of the former, with itsfiIt is true, there is the storm music. 

the Odessa Symphony Orchestra in seven concerts. In 1911 he JB) ¢ntal atmosph dreamy significance of H with the shock and the fury of tha Abe 
" , } , ; , j > _|, / the adventures of Antar an 1e | trans- bos ail 

made his first tour outside of Russia, playing in Berlin with orches li] @eenree fate tacae sto. awaicen the] lows; the composer had. heard one 
WW<¢4 ; i j imagination because of the s ul use a Pe ae 

tras led by Mr. Nikisch, in Vienna with an orchestra led by Mr. JH) | imasin orchestral forces by the com: { the Kalandars telling his. wondrous tale; 
but the excursions from the harem | re 


: 4.8 12. »|| | poser. 
Safonoff. He appeared in other cities of Germany and Austria The tone pictures are vivid and beau-fshort and few. The ereater n 


. . ‘|| tifully contrasted, love, triumph, frenzy, 
Returning to Russia he gave concerts. The war broke out. He made ||| team ConeRReted, lose, Siuine principai | Pages are odorous with 


a concert tour through Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. In the {|} emotions upon which the story is based. # Strange spice and flower, strange. savo ‘4 
. ° : Under Mr Rabaud’s guidance ‘the rich crushed fruit, Bid a 
winter of 1916-17 he gave many recitals in Petrograd. In Septem- [§|| ana barbaric splendor of the composition | And perfume the swart kings tread. under 
° ; ‘ ° : was given with fine effect. foot ee ih 

ber, 1917, he arrived in New York, coming from Russia by way of Ravel’s rapsodic pictures of Spanish] For pleasure when their mi wax 
; ; : life went with the proper spirit and Cisesetn aso eee ast: 
Siberia, across the Pacific Ocean. | abandon, an easy task for the ate, Foe mi Abs uniconihiy «5 and grated. Te 
There will be no concerts next wee ; Wee eae ae 

His first appearance in Boston was on January 6, 1918. He the ‘orchestra being away on the regu-[ There is freer, purer air. in “A tar”; 


gave recitals here on March 17, 31, November 3, of that year. || seen on there is the thought of the 
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Jascha Heifetz 
THE SUPREME. VIOLINIST 


It is said that Mr. JascHa Hetrrerz was born at Vilna, Russia, 
in 1900. He began his musical studies at the age of three with his 
father, a violinist. When he was five he entered the Royal School 
of Music in Vilna; when he was six he played Mendelssohn’s con- 
certo in public; and at the age of seven he was graduated. He then 
went to Petrograd, where he took lessons for two years of Leopold 
Auer. There he gave recitals. Soon afterwards he played with 
the Odessa Symphony Orchestra in seven concerts. In 1911 he 
made his first tour outside of Russia, playing in Berlin with orches- 
tras led by Mr. Nikisch, in Vienna with an orchestra led by Mr. 
Safonoff. He appeared in other cities of Germany and Austria. 


Returning to Russia he gave concerts. The war broke out. He made 
a concert tour through Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. In the 


winter of 1916-17 he gave many recitals in Petrograd. In Septem- 
ber, 1917, he arrived in New York, coming from Russia by way of 
Siberia, across the Pacific Ocean. 

His first appearance in Boston was on January 6, 1918. He 
gave recitals here on March 17, dl, November 3, of that year. 
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Jascha Haifetz, the marvelous boy vio- 
linist, was the soloist at the Symphony 
concert yesterday afternoon, and again 
revealed his remarkable gifts as inter- 
preter of music written for his chosen 
instrument. The modest bearing of this 


young genius and the unassuming man-'§ 


ner with which he conquers the tremen-~ 
dous difficulties of masterpieces com- 
posed for the violin have been men- 
tioned before, and the encomiums given 
him for his recitals the past year are 
equally applicable to his captivating 
performance vesterday in the familiar 
li) major concerto by Beethoven. 

When Heifetz appeared the cordiality 
of his greeting indicated that his 
standard as an artist was well estab- 
lished here. He began his performance 
of the concerto with a freedom from 
pose and a quiet dignity which didn’t 
desert him while playing, even when he 


had some difficulty with the strings of _ 


the violin by reason of weather condi- 
tions. 

His exquisite tone, 
double stops, 


facile technique, 


free from mechanical control. 


[n the ethereal slow movement the 
breadth and resonance of the work was 


set forth with compelling effect, irly f because it has been heard often and is 


the two cadenzas were made fairly 
scintillating by the phenomenal brilliancy 
of his work. <A half dozen recalls .were 
given him at the close of his perform- 
ance, 
Rimsky-Korsaltoff’s 
Phony and Ravel’s “‘Rapsodie Espas- 
nole’’ completed the prograrn. The Ori- 
ental atmosphere of the former, with its 
Sensuous and dreamy significance of 


‘‘Autar”’ Sym- 


the adventures of Antar and the trans- 


| formed fairy, 


—_-— 


tends to awaken the 
imagination hecause of the skillful use 


'of the orchestral forces by the com- 


poser. 

The tone pictures are vivid and beau- 
tifully contrasted, iove, triumph, frenzy, 
regret and passion being the principal 
emotions upon which the story is based, 
Under Mr Rabaud’s guidance the rich 
and barbaric splendor of the composition 
Was given with fine effect. ; ; 

Ravel’s rapsodic pictures of Spanish 
life went with the proper spirit and 
abandon, an easy task for the orchestra. 
There will be no concerts next week, 
the orchestra being away on the regu- 
lar tour. 
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| By PHILIP HALE 

|} The 10th concert of the Boston Sym- 
|| phony orchestra, Mr. Rabaud conductor, 
! took place yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
| phony ltall. The program was as fol- 


Jlows: Rimsky-Korsakoff, ““Antar,” Sym- 
| phony No. 2: Beethov en, Violin Con- 
certo; Ravel, Rapsodie Espagnole. Mr. 


+ wy 


| tleifetz was the solo violinist. 
It would be an interesting experiment 
Illustration of 
Korsakoff’s orientalism. ‘Antar” was 
composed in 1868, “Scheherazade” in 1888, 
when the composer's technic was fully 
developed. Of the two, “Scheherazade” is 
undeniably the more popular, not only 


associated with its incongruous use for 
a ballet; it appeals more intimately to 
the average hearer. Yet “Antar” is the 
more imaginative work. “Scheherazade,” 
for the most part, suggests the harem. 
| it is true, there is the storm music, 
with the shock and the fury of the bil- 
lows; the composer had heard one of 
the Kalandars telling his wondrous tale ; 
but the excursions from the harem are 
short and few. The greater number of 
pages are odorous with | 


Strange spi ‘e and fiower, strange savor of 
crushed fruit, 
And perfume the swart kings tread under 


foot 
For pleasure when their minds wax 
Amorous, 
Charred frankincense and grated sandal- 
root. 


There is freer, purer air in “Antar’: 


there is the thought of the desert and its 
cqunatidininasiesusandineehtineienennestenmenstunaan ameeeneenaates 


La a a th te tenn een enn ec 
There will be no Rehearsal and Concert next week 
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‘to put “Antar” and Scheherazade” on a | 
clean-cut phrasing and Prostam tn 
impeccable finger work again claimed | 
the admiration of his auditors, the 
variety of shading and delicacy of de-| 
tail appearing to be spontaneous and 


Rimsky- | 
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majestic loneliness. The mood of the 


hero, who might have stalked gloomily 
with Lara or any other Byronic hater of 
mankind, is At once established; it is 
powerfully maintained. The descrip- 
tive, or pictorial, episode of the pursued 
gazelle is graphic, not grotesque, al- 


though the composer here risked a dis- 
eoncerting fal?! into the ludicrous. The 
two movements that follow, expressing 
in turn the delights of revenge and of 
power are splendidly barbaric, invoking 
scenes of ravaging and murderous 
hordes, exulting, furious, rushing on- 
ward to the wild sounds of strange in- 


Mr. Heifetz, who played yesterday for 
the first time with this orchestra, gave 
an uncommonly fine performance of 
Beethoven’s Concerto. His technical 
proficiency, which is almost incredible 
in a man of his years, his amazing fa- 
cility, his poise—one might gsay—his im- 
perturbability—already known to all, 


were again conspicuous, aS were the’ 


beauty of his tone and the sureness ti 
his intonation. But since he first played 
here, he has gained in warmth and 
depth of expression, so that his selec- 
tion of the too familiar concerto was 
not ill-advised. The cadenzas, which, 
we are told, are by Leopold Auer, were 
long and musically uninteresting. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 


f 


| 
| 
| 


~ 


ture and stage action to fulal its séopé 
‘even more inevitably than Rimsky-Kor-| 


_ 


SPLENDOR OF “ANTAR” — 


. . Partly because of the eloquent inter- ‘sakoft’s: “Scheherazade,’’. mounted ‘so |: 


‘pretation of Mr. Rabaud, but also be-/| aPpropriately by the Russian ~baliet. 
Cause of the inherent originality ang | Movement, color, pantomime, seem in- 
imaginative power of the music, this | eVitable corollaries of it. : 
latter composition made a deep impres-| \ Hence there are those who will claim 
Sion on the audience, and that is | that this is not great music, or pure 
sievabegd tribute to the genius of the; ™music, or whatever the shibboleth. of 
Bo poser than may be realized at first those who prefer esthetic doctrines to 
vie concert-goesr of the year 1919, ®rt which is alive and inspiring and 
a ar” was heard for the first time in Stimulating to the imagination may be. 
etrograd in 1869. At that time the But this will not destroy the beauty 

young men of the ‘‘Neo-Russian” schoo] 4nd the genius of the music. 
Pie cee dae to find themselves. | Mr. Heifetz played his concerto wit: 
hho pg i ori which they then struck the technical mastery expected of him, | 
“aie par and parcel of every com- With uncommon purity and beauty of 
S equipment today, if he chooses tone, and a true feeling for the classic 


Tlie yt but ‘‘Antar’’ must have | qualities of the composition. He played 
rifying to nly measure Strange and ter- with the utmost respect for the inten- 
day it need ; Conservatives in 1869. To- _ tion of the composer, and as one at 
Copy ie * ic yige ir pea one, Too much home and master of music of grand 
it first maw a A ytd the bridges since. porportions. The manner in which his 
| chestration - Ng in In point of or-,; S0lo was an integral and indivisible 
| old tr a armony, ete., it is anf Part of a great whole, emerging from 
| : It Was the most gorgeous. the orchestral canvas at the appro- 


struments, ruthless, defiant, indomita-| sate Saltese ig 0.0.78 
ble, while the love-music of the finale is There will be no concerts next ita mJ 
sensuously languorous. ' The program for Tan. 17-18 is as fo sph 
In this symphony we find the cruelty Beethoven s Symphony in © Dida’? sane 
and the sensuality of the east, frank,); " Mendelssohn, Violin Concet! to Mr. | 
unabashed magnificent. And all is so'| Fradkin, violinist); Saint-Saens, ‘*Phae- | 
; ton,’’ symphonic poem, Lalo, Rhapsody. | 


| 


musi ‘ : , , 
ic on the programme yesterday. ‘priate time, or blending with it in a 


is | he is going. He may bewilder yv 

mar, are certainly two of the principal] || Y°4 4re very certain that he naver bee 
foundations stones of the ‘Neo-Rus- ! Wilders himself. The strangest and | 
} sian’ School, which following Liszt ang | 1°5t fascinating colors come from his 
Berlioz, emancipated itself completely § O'chestra-colors, which the composer 


fr cami 
om the German harmonic scheme and || ©X#™ines with keen and clear-eyed in- 


| a German principles of instrumenta- | ‘rest, and “I told you so” as the effect 
| » turning the orchestral into a daz- which he invented comes out exactly 


| 
| 


largely expressed! ‘There is here no inalet av 
The strange colors of Ravel’s suite | Manner to secure ideal balance and 
brush. The thought of the composer is | com . 
more than fanciful; it is imaginative. | ' 18 joey seal soon as the music of | highest musicianship. Thrice admira- 
Mr. Rabaud was so fortunate in his Prag sing ay a miracle was ble, too, was the vigorous straightfor- 
Merstation of this Symphony that it cecuend’ agama ns 1¢ doors of the en-. ward quality of his performance, the 
! Swung open. Perfumes of, firm, masculine rhythms, the elasticity 
during the season to let us hear Balaki- the d 
| esert } 3 " 
reft’s Symphony, played here some years| || 2 he ty Me deeds of oriental legends, , the weaving of musical ornamentations 
| B tags ay Reid aah the fruitions of life about the orchestral themes. The finale 
which, as we believe, has not yet re-| | + Biakal’ \ieeiehin “1 of all things, echoed in has seldom been played in a manner at 
| sc and struck an answering) Once so simple and effective. 
Then there is the first Symphony of | 
Borodin, which Mr. Nikisch brought out | ture will show richer and more poig-| 
this country. These composers are more | Gorgeously Colore | ag 9 ioe fact that ‘‘Antar’ {slow movement, but sufficient unto the} 
‘ ; I means the most finished a | day were the musical int 
kowsky. Perhaps the frequent bursts of! , nd | sical and intellectual 
platitudes and coarseness, the visage eon Music | The composer himself confessed that hig { Young man of genius. He was recalled 
erate into a personal whine, disturb the| : ° | when he penned this music. It is easy } 88M. 
H f S | t | to point out in it immaturities, aiinaa | 
his fourth Symphony, to our mind the él etZ O O1S || where the explorer or a new tonal r 4 Strange c ¢ os 
most characteristically Russian of lis feeling his way Onal realm se company, following *‘Antsr” 
: | 7 S way, or leaping boldly | 22d preceding the ultra-modern musi¢ 
field, played under Mr. Rabaud’s direc- | | Gacity and impatience of genius. But) teresting of the French composers of 
He was equally fortunate in his inter; Jascha Heifetz, violinist, played | | a eneres at no fair-minded student of | nic, yet there are cerebral qualities in 
» musical art can re satin | Ravel seld io tse 
Spain, which yesterday were more glow- —, egg oe ‘ | fuse enthusiastic om indeed associated with 
| sy" . iven Db eympnon af it i ; ; 
ing and spirited than ever before. The give y tne oston pymp y ef In it is we Senesis of most of | fects ofthis own making, yet he has a. | 
SSian music st 7 . tr e . 
@ more poetic’ feeling. How brilliant the 7 Taft jars apne rile pw trong sense of form. He knows where! | 
reading of the Malaguena, the Habanera terday afternoon in Symphony Ha ° | 
ant ies 7 i The orchestral compositions were Rim-| 
'The reading of the Rhapsody was dis-) 7 > ae > ; + 
‘{inguished by subtlety as well as dash. sky-Korsakoff’s “Antar” and Ravel's 
‘“academic’’ conductor have. ere. | 
ena nah ether Beethoven nor 8°rgeous tone-painting, although the’ 
zling kaleidosco s he int 7 
; ‘ . A ) Scope of color, follow! } aS he intended it should. Yet the fir 
nor Saint-Saens is misunderstood or uN- respects far from the oriental fantasy | freely the bent of the Slavic Path feng movement of this Spanish caprice a 


miniature painting, as is found too fre- =~ 
quently in “Scheherazade”; the colors in 
‘“Antar’’ are often bold and glaring; 
the paletté knife takes the place of the fis : 
Seemed deliberately manufactured by: proportion was an exhibition of the 
is to be hoped he will find it convenient iit , 
i| the orient, the fate-haunted spaces of in the singing of melodic passages or 
ago, and the same composer’s ‘‘Thamar,’’ | 
ceived ‘full justice in Symphony Hall, | | echo in those who listened . | 
Pot rereaes: bry i¢ | ; No doubt that Mr. Heifetz in the fu-| 
: Pow » Me, Lp Has Vital Originality 
here 28 years ago for the first time in nant feeling in such passages as the} 
in favor with the French than is Tschai- brill; 
r Q Yr » »\ * ' . : 

P] d iiant work of Rimsky-Korsakoff, | distinctions of the performance of a 
outcries of despair that at times degen- aye || hand still lacked much of its cunning | Tepeatedly with the greatest enthusi- 
Parisians, yet we should like to hear’ The Beethoven concert found itself in 
Tschaikowsky’s work in the symphonic forward into the darkness wit] f Rav 

Ss, 1 the au- | 2 avel. Here.is one of the mo - 
. BY OLIN DOWNES || dacity a st in 
tion. | {he spirit, the thing that does not die, | today. He is ‘an impressionist in tech- 
pretation of Ravel’s tonal pictures of Beethoven's concerto at the concert | |Bexr4 . a2 
| tribute to the vital originality of this | 4pressionism. He uses bewildering ef- 
nocturnal prelude had fuller significance, chestra, Henri Rabaud, conductor, yes- | 
This score, and Balakireff’s ‘Tha- 
'and the finale with its delirious revel. 
“Those who thought that Mr. Rabaud “Caprice Espagnole’—two pieces of 
Ravel, Schumann nor Berlioz, Converse musical pictures of Ravel are in many. | 


| } | tion in the inventi Md 
| 1 on of tone-pictures | VeTY Poetic and beautiful in a strange, 
| i of unparalleled vividness and aplendor. ' senebrous fashion, , /Preluae: ia dane 
| ne thing may be admitted: This Night, the soughing of winds,  the/ 
Inusic of ‘‘Antar” implies a stage nio- poaes “ aca and strange gibberings 
nn} Of Clarinets and basscons—a country, |— 


There will be no Rehearsal and Concert next week 


appreciated by this musician of .broad 
Poarne thien: kindly authority and a of Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


spirit that blazes when the music makes 
demand, — : 


. ee eee paaiatins? Jam wn - 
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<a - eetin Stopped 
one would say, of crude, hugeous sheviki ic other aiesareeable things 
‘shapes that startle one as they leer out horns an ‘portion of the trouble. 
of black shadows, a country which is join in this pment picturing. Power, 
‘the wraith of its romantic and tragic ‘The Sitcatan of ‘course made it 
“past. There is rough vigor and sar- being Rus wer, but here there was 
-donie humor in the Malaguena. The military Fi te Eastern dance, a 
| Habanera is melancholy and black, like eh ma ap neg to the military age 
pi es of Goya. gooec © ; rt of the wo 
OP un erackling calculated effects of This was ST oe mae taceonretall In 
the last movement, “The Fair,” hav2'tand it was sp the English horn and 
an alternating passage which redeems the finale Love, | Ree causal 
the inherent commonness of this realis- ¢},6 elarinette an rae Sipser cabana 
tic photograph of a Spanish market- af each other. . en car gt very well 
‘place. This is a melanchoy, senuous ¢pese two instru usages gap tare hn TA ae 
‘Strain played by the ‘cello, and soon given, presented - 7: comagertiaial deat. bine 
submerged in the commotion of the ¢yweean the mascu = i tichae dveasal- 
colcluding measures. A movement far former and the more eeeend. | Metas 
beneath the last movement of Debussy’s jess of the latter in yee” detioan, 4 
“Iberia” in true imagination and artis- gigs at the ya put his Liebestod 
tic distinction! Just the same, this ca~ death by the fairy), perdietar Si sig gh 
price is a notable and exhilarating yas by no means Sahin | 
“stunt,” if for the most part it’is noth- jthat Wagner has wr ‘ather barbario 
ing else, and the ‘‘Prelude to the Night’ | Tt i8 a strong, ss ateaee ae: well as 
is one of the most original pieces of picture, and the oo , Mien are ef- 
tone-painting which have come from {),. harmonic progress mut one may 
modern France: fective and often novel, B . mas- 
object to such a free ee etek “ 
querading under the title 01 BS} 


' | > an- 
a | ) | vhony.” The work was greatly rn B 
| \ C || | ianned but the chief enthusiasm 
1 2d, en 
lowed the third movement, 


* ~ » e arto 
> rear?’ xne violin concert 
Reethovens OO! ae ‘thle 


| distances all other Ee a 
QI} form, but it is only to be pias re, 
U passion and technique. Jt 1s the 


> with Bach’s “Cha- 
ing ecard (along with Bach 


4° 4 5 ax + : l- ( 

ne’) of all the ba gage ang wh ; 
CURE. wi Ta ave wart 

claim pre-eminence. We hav ’ aye 

3 % | acs if it were an AGVaNnCcek 


t given Pte sad. it 
. cont” A Pade aa nd WW © have aiso aginst Pa 
thorn abel C—Chaaarree ore” ‘aved in a ladylike manner. Not s¢ 
eee «+ UO 7 A 7. played ith «A ' <ped — Tascha Heifetz 
ee Nv i ccas : tho 
By LOUIS. C. ELSON. on this o¢ roved his title to being 
PROGRAM Oey eee a te ‘ pares” in the lotty 
J 2 radad YS > ¢ : 

| Rimski-Korsakof€é “primus Intel The long cadenza of 
“Antar’’ Symphony Beethoven composition. : { showed the young 
wenn Honcerto ifetz the first pobre pea technical di- 
Soloist, Jascha Heike 1 artist equipped in © ‘sive power of 

Ispagnole ..+++ ee ‘tion, while the massive power — 

ase. aie er ia ete theme, with its four em 


tl 8 ; : *j »} ‘ \ figur - 
T I oe | at tel , . ‘ . . T in ClL a Py 


4 ~~ _ mendable. 
E st wma. itowether com 9 ba 
an Oriental story. The a! "A ‘with the Emperor “Seep gaan salt 
vey 3 AS «s ite enijef pevlories 
ant shows <Antar, the this work has its chiet & | 
caine ] ruins of Certo. movement while ‘the 
. the ; the first movement, Ww siiniak 
. iter, amid in tn gai = ower, 
hee alae a tins being inhabited Minale falls off somew os Pryticy ie of 
Palmyra, the rt ,ones, bassoons and ’ the brilllancy of the playing 
vidently by trombones, basso¢ Prong but the nade it remarkably stic- 
elarinettes OE Shay roti’ aatinea ig gel thi “eoncert and the en- 
ety “ > rapasses, a aT 118 ‘ sc 
rellos and contra eessful a . by much more 
TNO ty pela thul-Nazar chase iasm at the end waS 1} et 
the fairy Ghul-Nadze ‘ thusiasm é | ine at the “Peace 
picturing th darkness. As Antar P t nse than a nything a - 
on ywre } > . e ai } se Tr 
he spirits of *. : 1h | tse * eoncerts of the earle 
caves her she rewards gon Plan Re- errors coe Of course, Heifetz 
J , J Pp rj ; = - . . vee a . ’ 
good fairies do, by a eae this first Part of il inure of shis consalt: 
venge, Power and Love. i a origi- Won the ch + count the number of 
part is splendidly graphic =e a ateg | ORG could not ie ag lth yf and, bar- 
nal. In .Revenge, the xk ben ven- | times that “ei i m5 ir Toa At tn thie 
$ , tly ta ‘ing a little lac + 
Antar ev iden d ring « : rved jt all. 
n harmony te first move fee , dy was 
: . the most vat? Spanish Rhapsoay 
issonances of | Ravel’s spanish aa cit 
Lb gate i A muscular ken given an interesting Bomar Mh 
MOGs ‘ cymbal player #}‘°" d-the Russians hav 
so agp SN ee the “eoliae empha- ilies Maslin but we fancy if 
Ae |. da | invade , 
Tae rar sl with the fury, of a Bol- | *” 


- Granados had not been, killed” we “Te Deum” must bila ,; ich, 
| might through him have had t a | puzzled those 


| truest Spanish music. But this wor 
| Strikes us as more graphic and orig- 


; inal than the Spanish Caprice by. but Mr. Stephen Townsend had done 
Rimski-Korsakoff, recently heard. It hard 


once more gave proof. of the elas- 
ticity and abandon of M. Rabaud’s M. Rdbaud’s g 
readings, and it ended the concert in the old y 
&@ spicy manner, a concert which for and other 
once was more than half modern. The ed. Never once 
Ithapsody is a fantasie of rhythms and flavor. contradicted 
| dynamic contrasts. There were many Style of scoring. 
‘| modern experjments in scoring in it, 7®OVements were 


Who are not familiar with Catholic 
music. It was very difficult for the 
chorus, and there was some timidity, 


work in the vocal training and 

the pitfalls were eenerally avoided. - 
uite arranged from 
irginal music of Farnaby 
S was very discreetly treat- 
was the antique 
by any modern 
The first and last 
the most successful. 


. q 4" *e 4 . ers 7) oe 4 > 
and its many explosions were start- Franck’s se Cting of the 150th Psalm 
was the best music of the concert, 


ling if not convincing. 


This week there were four sym- vin gig had bee 
phonic concerts instead of two, an W : pe ore it tha 
eftermath of the grippe epidemic @Nthusiastic recognition. 


n such heavy vocal: 
it that it did not win 
There was 


poned concerts was made up by a the enthusiasm tn 


at would have fol- 


species of symphonig Peace Festival.lowed a rollicking, tuneful concert of 


on Monday afternoon and Tuesday military bana music, such 
evening. We need a Gilmore and.a lar national Ww 


military band for this kind of thin 


and it must be confessed that the | 
snterpolated concerts were somewhat! 


National Hymns of America, Belgium, 


England, Italy and France. 


Chadwick, “Land of Our Hearts.” 


Patriotic Hymn, ° 
Bizet, “Patrie’”’ overture. 


Verdi, “Te Deum.” Double chorus and 


orchestra, 


& tion generally calls for. 


Rabaud, Suite of XVYT. Century, Arr. 


from Farnaby and others, 


l‘ranck, Psalm CT, Chorus, orchestra 


and organ. 


as a popu- 
ar (or peace) celebra- 


Music in Boston Sams, i9¢ | 

Specially for The Christian Science Monito , 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra has presented 


two programs within a week, one of 
“much interest, the other, which by all 


laws of precedent ought to have been 


}an affair worthy of mark, distinctly 


tedious. This latter came first, rep 


lac- 


ing one of the concerts postponed by 
(a late opening of the season. It was 


As | , advertised to “celebrate the close of 
And the whole concluded with the! the year of victory,” and was given on 


singing of “‘America.” 


it was somewhat of a stand-up - Monday afternoon 


ifair, for no one ventured to remain 
‘Seated While any of the six national 


} 


a 
ijl 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


inthems were Sung or played. By! fe 
way there ig a trumpet fanftre 


that generally is given in the (talfan off rok sa 
Royal March, which might have been gram traversed the national airs 


ndded, But even with this it is a the allied nations, Chadwick’s 
. Italy, of Our Hearts,” Bizet’s “P 
| the Mother of Music, should have an ture, Verdi’s 


rather inferior piece of music 


infinitely greater National march, 


Chadwick’s “Land of Our Hearts” 
Is the most ambitious piece of work 
| that the war has brought forth in 


| America, it celebrates the North, 

and West, in turn, has an 
instrumental introduction and au 
interlude, contains considerable fig- 
treatment and some counterpoint 
(canonic), and has a fine Climax. it 


south, Kast 


ure 


was done full justice to by chorus, 
orchestra and conductor, A more 


‘compact work would be better ‘for 
hational music. 


a masterpiece, but it certainly never 
has had such a fine reading as M. 
-Rabaud gave it on this occasion, The 
severe ecclesiastica)) vein of Verdi’s 


, Dec. 30, and Tuegs 


day evening, Dec. 31. The chorus’ 


trained by Stepken Townsend, mani- 

sted a lack of rehearsal not. in evi-" 

* dence on former appearances, vb at 
o 


“and 
atrie”: over- 
“Te Deum,” old English’ 


| composers’ works in a ‘suite of the 
Sixteenth Century arranged by Mr. 


Rabaud, and Franck’s Psalm CL, - 


Of 


these numbers by far the most inter- 
/esting was that comprising Mr. Ra- 
baud’s homage to’ England. In ‘this’ 
suite he performed the difficult task. 
_of keeping archaic music without anaes, 
‘Chronisms, and this he did partly by) 
, orchestrating it with great skill, avoid- 
ing instruments of distinctly modern 
Bizet's “Patrie” has been seins cus | invention, but mostly through his un- 
reviewed in these columns, It is not erring instinct for the fitness of things. 


The regular tenth program of the 


Season presented Jascha Heifetz 
soloist. He played the Beethoven 
Major concerto, Op. 61, in a mann 


as 
D. 





| oe ence in the pro- | dit, d areata 7H 7 ———————z*£;**_—*hese 
grams. with which he has been wont| 4. little impress on an 
a. amuse his recital audiences and ae movement, which is supposed to 


with an astounding command of tech- represent the delights of power, and Symphony Hall. 
nique that brought hearty applause which is the most understandable of 


n ‘from the audience but from eemed strangely lacking. 
-. te ie the orchestra, and even the aan yrds aala this sort of thing so 
conductor himself. So overshadowing much better that other triumphal pro- 


| 1 cm : 
was the performance of the concerto} | -; seem led by hobby-horees. SEASON 1918--19 
that it obliterated the unhealthy, sen- The Ravel number is worth a rehear-. 


sual atmosphere of Rimsky-Korsa- 


Koff “Antar” symphony which pre: | ite os program, | A I. BOSTON. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ceded it and. took away the flavor of 


ilhouetted Serenity 
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Jascha Heifetz. 


of central Europe, where he achieved a 
tremendous success. On this tour he, 
played with orchestras and under such: 
conductors as Safonoff and Nikisch, 
At the outbreak ‘of the war Heifetz: 
Was not interned in Germany, as has 
sS0metimes been reported, but was living 
with his family in Petrograd. “Before, 
coming to America he toured Scandi-.; 
navia and then gave 12 recitals in Petro=. 
srad before sold-out houses. As yet he- 
n- has never played in Great Britain, \ 
In (rossing Siberia, China and the Pacific 
‘h en route for New York, Heifetz and his. 


| (Photograph by Mishkin) 1 family journeyed’ two months before’ 
' ‘iS . 


| reaching San Francisco. 
Vir Hor: 7 Playing 
From a New and Kecent) ‘Photograph 
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nia’ <r ry Hebe r ht ROT rahpindes 
it “4 ‘only from the audience but from | 
the men of the orchestra, and even the 


ae nductor himself. So overshadowing 


Ww rto 
‘was performance of the conce 
‘that atoene the unhealthy, sen- 
‘sual atmosphere of Rimsky-Korsa- 
‘koff’s “Antar”’ symphony which pre- 


am Sa. gin or nt | 


nt 


aris even the 


WwW 
" isl Pot ss ¥ 8: ve a * put ar xo 
“boy “1 be : 


olle sabe sb lin scien 
rd movemet Ww 
mS at the at, which of power, and 


which is the most understandable of 


lacking. 
e four, seemed strangely 
ais has said this sort of thing so 


much better that other triumphal pro- | 


| cessions seem led by hobby-horees., 


\The Ravel number is worth a rehear-. 


ing when it occupies a sala beard posi- 
| tion on a program, 


V in ts supposed to. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 


EARLY LIFE OF 
YOUNG HEIFETZ |f 


Some He Concerning 
Famous Young Rus- 
Sian Violinist 


Heeld. Ct. 
Jascha Heifetz, the young Russian vio- 
linist, who first reached this ae, 
on Sept. 5, 1917, and then had phenom- 
enal artistic success wherever he ap- 
peared in concert, has figured in press 
notices almost beyond count, but rarely, 


Strange to say, have they contained 


facts about his earlier life. i 

He was born in Vilna, Russia, almost 
19 years ago. He began his study of the 
violin at the age of 3 with his father, 


who was a fine violinist. When he was 
D years old Heifetz entered the Royal 


School of Music in his native city, and 


during the same year he made his first 
public appearance. When 6 years. old’ 


he’ played the Mendelssohn Concerto, 
and two years later’he was graduated 
from the conservatory, <A short time 
after this he was taken to Petrograd, 
Where after repeated disappointments 
he. secured a coveted hearing with Leo- 
pold Auer, and it is Said that this great 
teacher after hearing him proclaimed 
him to be an astonishing genius. 

Within the next two years young Hei- 


fetz made his formal] debut in a recital 
at Petrograd, and thereby drew to him- 
self the attention of musical Russia. In 
Odessa alone he played seven times with 
the Odessa Symphony orchestra. In 1911 
he went on a tour through many cities 
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Jascha Heifetz,. 


of central Europe, where he achieved a: 
tremendous success. On this tour — P 
played with orchestras and under stich’. 
conductors as Safonoff and Nikisch. he tb 
At the outbreak ‘of the war Heif. Zi. 
Was not interned in Germany, ag has: 
sometimes been reported, but was. livii oS 
with his family in Petrograd. “Before, 
coming .to America he toured 
havia and then gave 12 recitals in: P tr 
srad before sold-out houses. et. 
has .never played in Great Britai 
{rossing Siberia; China and the Pa if 
en route for New York, \Heifetz and .his. 
family journeyed two months ‘betore: 
reaching San Francisco. ’ 
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Par days’ of the Symphony Or- —— 
ithe ““haleyon G86" Oriiled public in New| Me {; bave Deon. 





a 
summoning the Concerto from| 


‘and — violinist. Source, 
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| a @ Co! : lolinist ‘likewise, of th 

es NV tt » ‘ohestra, as its good~w , himself, from. the _ Surrounding air. © ‘he beauty and sensibility was Mr. ‘Heife 2s 
i SYMPHONY * CONCERT ; fe is beginning to call Rai seagebysaey pedants of .the violin and the music of| caressing command of his instrument, 
NRA ies Ga ' ‘again. They warrant rejo‘cing; they y the violf{n-could find no flaw in the minute | Seemingly ‘he has passed the day in which 
' AN ; AFTERNOON OF EXCEPTIONAL hope of continuance. perfections .of his performance; yet it| “technical problems, 
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“Spanish Rhapsody 


‘Orchestra, Audience and Conductor— 


Mr. Heifetz, in whom the interest of un 
afternoon plainly aya eh ere - ont Sib 
‘ , ten as 
Beethoven’s Concerto o a 

: , Symphony Hall. 
laved in recent years at ; 
Tt is not music of the puissant are eeie, 
storming the heavens in a omic id bia 
lease { is, by record, . 
release in tones. It 18, ae 
rr : itte blige his friend, 

o ar a piece written to Oo ) 
w. (agen -eadieaon safle ia he be sting Clement. and designed to 


Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Antar” and Ravel’s display virtuoso, eee Ore axpend 
i on , expal 
eae eoeeeneian blac pea enetiba upon the ear. det 
subiect-matter charms In the ee a, 
grace of the slow mmovement or the i 
animation of the finale; interés Boe 
first Allegro by ingenious cpap 
; by felicitous and fancifu 
At every turn, even in the 
“sassage-work,’’ the voice of 
is songf tl. Sentiment, eiegance 
h it and invite like qual!- 


PLEASURE 





“6 ” for 
‘Happy Return of a “Halcyon yey luding a whole audience into as rapt im- 
: | pression. 

Beauty and sensibility dwelt hand 
hand in Mr. Heifetz’s tone. Never dried 
nor over-refined, never coarsened nor 
thickened, luminous, edgeless, animate, ex- 
quisitely textured to the ear, it gains and 
maintains a sensuous loveliness that is as 
the voice of the violin, transfigured, the 
voice of ordered and songful sound ideal- 
ized. Merely to hear it as such is to re- 
ceive rare sensation, to know as rare and 
pure an emotion. As it was yesterday, it 
was the quintessence of the sensuous beauty. 
that the violin may yield. ‘The sensibility | 
of Mr. Heifetz's tone falls not a whit be-; 
low this beauty. It 1s ever in undulant mo- 


Mr. Heifetz Plays Beethoven’s Concerto . 
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Imaginative and Graphic Music 





OR the first time since the new mic 
régime took possession of the Sym- the leng os 
phony Concerts, they recalled yes- of progres ; 
terday the atmosphere and accom- adornrr.ent. 

‘plishment, yielded the pleasant excitement decorative 
ofan earlier day. For once, thanks, no doubt, the heen Feed! 
to the presence of Mr. Heifetz as ‘‘assist- continuously 


i Eee 
te 


| 


flowed from period through period .as in 
spontaneous re-creative impulse. Violinist 
and composer, the speech of the instrument, 
the speech of the music were as one, il- 


as the teacher calls 









them, at all preoccupy him. Whatever 
he wills, fingers, wrist, ‘bow-arm. readily 
accomplish. For him: now, there re- 


mains to refine upon textures, to 
Shadings, to increase susceptibilities, to 
heighten expressive quality, to make the 
voice of the violin more penetrating, more 
beautiful, more Significant of mood, ag it 
Sometimes seems in the sensations of the 
moment; than the voice of Singing.-men- or 
women. 

In few violinists hav 
master been so asge 
as they are in Mr. 
Skill that 
ment; 


multiply 


e the qualities of a 
mbled and coordinated 
Heifetz—the technical 
works its will upon the instru- 
the instinct, the .affection that 
divines and draws from it close-held 
secrets; the perceiving sense and the 
achieving hand that compass beauty of 


tone; the responsive and imaginative sen- 
sibility to music: the 


imparting faculty 
ll in the playing violinist. How finely aia on ape gitarty aad pie Greta sore bites ap ager it transmits; the menta) 
| rs Hall ties in the pia) . ale et ny 4 , : ! incessan ersignt, so Oo Say, that designs and 
ing artist,” every place in Symphony and ‘pias to the ear is man} ; ; : & ‘ 
eoices taken by an audience of the fa- spun and alee dinkst movement; how Over it tilt it touches the rarest of iri- measures, flowering equally in the poise 
faites distinctive quality of years past. transition in the fe ine: orchestra and descence; aS many accents as there are injand the eco 
% , . ing in § 4 = ct 
gently flowing 


[ i ing to the con- 
“By reason of his first com ; 

certs that agreeable air of anticipation, 
“which is antidote to placid routine, 


the music this tone commands: it knows 
the ply of twenty textures. Beethoven seis 
the violinist to the embroidery of the sen- 


e violin ig the succeeding 
in embroidering violin play the 


¥ 4 
Romance: with what gay energy The 


per- ¢ the motives of the Rondo. 





company. ‘Those who returns oO 


va ool timental song of the slow movement, and: 
-“vaded the assembled in the hand of Beethoven light is not less Boot i Weelnstre iden cree ieee 
Sees, we abeence last piocewedl were to hear and to feel than the hand | 
, i Cc y alec 

first flush of his fame in America, 


“now expectantly content; those who had 


arabesoves upen 
the violinist t» 


eethoven of the air. Beethcven seis’ 


artful “passagze-work’’ of 


The B 


2 oscar beside the -beet- 


Beethoven, 
fancy and charm is rare 
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6 no ure and o ent and Mr. t . 
waited to hear him—and in apres laghgy hoven of power and passion. oda se yh gel foonydon age mee’ eek a 
/Concerto—at a Symphony Concert "‘Helt ‘s if the listener will, displaying violin test warm creative impulse glamoured. More 
comingly eager. To the full, Mr. a saa violinist but so doing with ere , én onor; cas ia teal bitten to tie finals, | 
‘fulfilled these lively anticipations, ceainent ment the imagination, the felicits me the music by the lightest of hints antici. 
the keenest of memories few of the em!n 25 cng st Hackneyed “repertory 1 cad pates the rhythm that is to come and 
violinists preceding him upon the hey ee cautbod tein, the Concerto, played bi yr) Mr. Heifetz’s tone as lightly atitckénes 
Beaepony Hall these many yo, assed fashion above routine, still gsladde with it. There are transitions in the Con- 
‘sometimes in this ~rargaetem a ae ae the’ ear, warms the nent tz at the zenith of certo that are as insinuating as creeping |}: 
his playing. For the Mr. Heifetz 


Played by 
his present powers, 
kindling to the occasi 


‘acme of his powers, 50 far as Bostonian 


l'ght. The violinist was radiant with them. 
‘audiences yet know them, and loud, long, 


estra 
with the orch Giver songful measures and -he_ shapad 


on, with Mr. Rabaud 















" . the “haleyon day” neither began. 
sd the curve in unfailing loveliness of line “i Desan 
: | enerous—since : quality of the & ' eit Rs. nor ended with Beethoven's Concert ’ 
a gear ae extra pieces— steadily noypetctare | yr got violinist. the | gt ig telumnla, benute ae Mr. Heifetz’s playing of it. Rimakycieeael 
‘tor pp laudits rewarding him. The music and yg chatted in transcendent | i ‘Wenek ae BS acorn Aig tt Biiatay wit bic rll Suite of “Antar” dates from 1868,. but 
enol oh tang with them and it was | Concerto Be ae outh Mr. Heifetz is ripen- Heifete's reba a ha de fonts date claknwaal Still remains an imaginative, eloquent, stim. 
ee Seanter than words can half. sey to) sicony. eons St manhood; even to The smallest fancy, the lightest inflection ge Sine eg er igi, his tonal cans 
ffipar this return to old enthusiasms. § POF) ing rm is a far maturer figure a of Beethoven upon the surface of  thel the color A +) ale it amply; he lays on 
“still ampler measure, the forepiece to the | eye he ‘ear ago; while to ear and mind, music seemed not once to elude him. t akinal mse wide 2 ne opens vistas 
se “4 Rimsky-Kosakov’s symphonic] was a year ag : aner insight into his Behind both this beauty and this sensibil- fo en indled and answering imagination. 
S ool * and the after-piece, Ravel’s| he seems to gain itv in the communi- ity lay an instinctive sense of style: for Mr Writing “Antar” when he was relatively 
‘Buite, Antar,’ an aghel interesting mu-]| music, keener sensibility 1 a etaa hl yo an inst yle; for ‘|@ young man, he is not yet 

“Spanish Rhapsody, were in well] cation of it, a yet more adroit c Heifetz, prodigy though he was, is hardly 


of the subtleties and the 


: fashion by Mr.| of the violin ; i of the age to evolve such faculty by menta] 
‘Cas ve fas . ee . : : a rom lt. ‘ess. , ‘ 

‘fead in his usual object rchestra.with a|/ glamours of the tone. he parte ll instinc: | as ae re understood, he imparted at's 
eo eoaige played by ve oO neient mingling | Intent solely upon his work ye apes -neerto as an elegant and flowing music, 
“nearer approximation to a | 7 


reflectively measuring 


Skiifullv adorne 
is rare figure of 


Gisp'ayful ornament, touched here and 
there with gentle Sentiment or sportiv 
zest, &@ music designed to charm, to give in 
gra lating, yet exacting speech to violi 


d with tonal fancies, with 
d since he acl 

od pt S, paang Once! the concert-hall in this mead o baw et 

band commanding both | centration and poise, Boke tale eehesi 

euphony and pliancy, | lous regard for euphonies Fe ape: 

characterizing and || tra, for his fidelity in almost. eh aby 

: ure to Beethoven's clear intent, 
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re venting voice. For an afternoon at leas®, | 
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all within reach 
SO crowned or is there yr 
-—-perhaps to tremble—o 


with subtleties of harmonie 
tal coloring, with in 
refinements of 
Eagerly, 


music, that expands succinctly from itself, 
proceeds with clear creative ardor, takes 
form and speech as by inevitab eSS, 
wears its own harmonic 
dress. 


neentration that mingle in him’ 
As for personality, does not the sum oat 
these qualities, as they stood yesterday. 
constitute as rare and Signal a personality 
as the whole field of executive artistry — 
letters, music, Painting—has of late’ re. 
vealed? Our time has disclosed no violin- 
ist that gains Such idea) beauty of per- 
formance, According to the programme 
book, Mr. Heifetz has not yet turned his 
twentieth year: yet Fate has given him 
the highest and finest of human felicities— 
the ability to do one thing supremely wel] 

asure, for the pleasure of 
of it. Not often is youth 
e€ason so to wonder 
ver maturity, 
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Happily, 


pre-occupiad 
and instrumen- 
Senuities of repetition, 
atmosphere and suggestion. 
warmly, he writes a 


It were possible to hear “Antar’™- 
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altruistic days, and need- | 

ul , the apologetic Oriental back- | 
Yet it still seizes ears, that 
‘Jonger strange intervals and pro- 
‘become familiar, as music of 

is ‘image. impulse. If it is pos- 
e ioite.-0: cruel music, here Rimsky- 
hn as written it. His pictorial im- 
‘tones speaks out of the Largo 

; y desert, vivid picturing, again 
ap Pana of that process applied 
90 fa ‘vast solitary, empty, ominous 
os iss In some of his tone-poems 
10re graphically set his tonal 

ke the figure of his imagina- 
a ‘the amorous, the semi-sen- 
of ‘the final division does 
$e faded. In those days 
caters akov was less apt of hand, 
oe to dwell imaginatively upon | 
| eee - suggestion that fills no little | 
la ater “Scheherazade” and ‘The | 
ekere!,””. The amorous’ Arab 
h which among the composer’s 
» Antar “dies upon a_ kiss’ 
| es all in the day’s work for | 
Sorsa PY. After the music of re- 
@ music of power, Antar might bet- 
as the legend pictures him, 
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e Russian. imocinaties in 
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summon fom 3 
imaginative | a caantion agg oy thoio 
it. He bids hearers catch from, the music 
t stillness, the tness and yet the ex- 
ctant tremor of. hi fancied Spanish ~night. 
A little and he leads ‘them into the ner- 
fee tie rhythmic sensations of his’ Malaguena 


mah rts 
U 


|—music of the glint and the smoke of Span- 


}ish dance. In contrast, he sets beside it 
the, voluptuous and. insinuating languors 
of his Habanera, yet tingling beneath the 
smovcth surface of the music. — ‘Then, for 
the ending, the rhythmic, the harmonic 
whirt of “The Fair,’ beating high with 
hot color, receding as in mye eet. but only 
to glow again. 
Yet how different are. Ravel's means of 
1908 from Rimsky-Korsakov’ s of ..68. The 
Russian is lavish; the Parisian ig. econom- 
ical. When the ear has almost forgotten 
it a figure of Ravel's music fructifies into 
motive for expanding measures. The 
Frenchman’ is as subtle as he is e¢conom- 
ical. _ Here a little play with the timbres 
of his orchestra; there like exercise of har- 
monic ingenuity; an astute repetition at 
one moment; an incisive progression at 
the next. Stroke upon stroke, point laid 
‘beside point; a mosaic of sedulous jointure; 
|yet always a ‘music that says precisely. yet : 
with imagination, what it is designed to say, 
Moreover, out of these economies, these 
i subtleties, this “pointillage”’ and manipu- 
lation, rise: the imagery, the illusion that 
Ravel seeks. Who may hear his preluding 
without sense of the sensuous glow and 
quiver of the Spanish night, his dances 
without nervous excitement, or listen un- 
stirred to the riotous flood, ebbing and 
flowing, of his fair? So to accomplish his 
ends by a procedure altogether his own, 
go to make each orchestral piece, the tour 
de force in kind that the “Spanish Rhap- 
sody”’ surely is, is the individuality. the 
genius, almost, \of Ravel. H. ee of 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1918--19. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 


KiKVENTA PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 17, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, AT 8 P.M. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 5, in C minor. op. 67 


I. Allegro con brio 
II, Andante con moto 
III. Allegro: Trio 
IV. Allegro 


MOZART, RECITATIVE, “Mia Speranza Adorata,” and 


RONDO, “Ah non sai qual pena sia.’’ 


SAINT-SAENS, SYMPHONIC POEM No. 2, op. 39, ‘“‘Phaeton”’ 


KELLEY, “A CALIFORNIA IDYL.” 


LALO, RHAPSODY for Orchestra in A 


Soloist: 


MABEL GARRISON 
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With little ‘thought’ of the “figure of the | “Attar,” so were they rio less with the 
Arab hero, the course of the Arab legend] far-removed “Spanish Rhapsody” of ita- 


behind it and yet find it a warmly invented, | vel. Indeed, it is the clear merit of this 

ung ment conducted ‘music, graphic to} objective conducting that it descries and | : 

the ear, enkindling to’all the listening fac-}| imparts) each piece of a given concert in S h 

ulties, ‘There is no more’ need to Mixed appropriate mood and image. Ravel’s pur- Y Mp ONY Hall. 
its oriental quality which is obvious enouzh { pose in his Suite is seemingly as delinea- 

than its occasional “obligation” to Liszt} tive as Rimsky-Korsakov’'s in his. The 

“which. indebtness is transparent. Even} Parisian, no less than the Russian, would 

when the third division was played as a]summon and sustain an atmosphere, «et : 

mere intermezzo between Russian ballets, | imaginative suggestion upspringing from | | SKASON 191 8--] G. 
it clanged with tonal pomp, marched with| it. He bids hearers catch from the music | te 
large stride, flashed with candid color—| the stillness, the softness and yet the e@x- | 


music of the outspoken power of the com- | pectant tremor of his fancied Spanish night. | : 7 BOSTON SYMPHONY ROW) am i, P 
poser, as well,as of the dominion it would | A little and he leads them into the ner- if , ORCH ES ) | lad \ 
symbolize. vous rhythmic sensations of his Malaguena | A ded hE Fp | 
“So, too, with the wild and rugged music, | —music of the glint and the smoke of Span- 
as it.still sounds after fifty years, that in /ish dance. In contrast, he sets beside it | HENRI RABAUD Sonductor 
the scheme of the suite would speak of re-| the voluptuous and insinuating languors ; : 
venge—a virtue not often so frankly cele- | of his Habanera, yet tingling beneath the 
brated in these altruistic days, and need-|smooth surface of the music. Then, for 
ing, no doubt, the apologetic Oriental back-|the ending, the rhythmic, the harmonic Vy 
ground. Yet it still seizes ears, that |whir: of ‘The Fair,’’ beating high with ) | BKLEVE yt : PI AG . ae 
note no longer strange intervals and pro-jhot color, receding as in surfeit, but onl) | RAN ME 
eg now become se tag as music of | to glow again. 
gavage force, image, impulse. If it is pos-} Yet how different are Ravel's means oO! | 
sible to write a cruel music, here Rimsky- | 14908 from Rimsky-Korsakov’s of «68. Ph | ERI DAY, JAN UARY 47 
veined Aga wratten a His pictorial im- | Russian is lavish; the Parisian ig econom- ? 
eee i ones epee out of the Largo al. When the ear has almost forgotten | 
of the empty desert, vivid picturing, again . deure of Ravel's music fructifies into MP || SATURDAY, JANUARY 18. AT 8 PM 
eee & century oF that process applied | motive for expanding measures. The : 1 | “ : s a2 « 
to tones, of a vaee solitary, empty, ominous | frenchman is as subtle as he is econom- 
ees in some of. bis tone-poems ical. Here a little play with the timbres 
eee ere 1- hr penton vend nie tonal of his orchestra; there like exercise of har- | 
seene, evoke the figure of his imagina- monic ingenuity; an astute repetition at | BEETHOVEN 
re, Seer oUs, the semi-sen- | t: an incisive progression at | 7m 
sual music of the final division does |°”° caarapag S “ Met obiien mane (aid | 
“Antar’’ seem faded. In those days the next. Stroke upon stroke, pc so aaa 

: we ; beside point; a mosaic of sedulous jointur' 
Rimsky-Korsakov was less apt of hand, ore. Sc ttt cance peeeibaly, Ye! 
‘oss disposed to dwell imaginatively upon | ¥& prints Py wieder gS Re a Ae 
tho sensuous suggestion that fills no little | With imagination, what it is designed ee 
of his later “Scheherazade”’ and “The Moreover, out of these economies, ene 
Golden Cockere!.’”” The amorous’ Arab ‘subtleties, this ‘‘pointillage and manipu- 
melody, with which among the composer’s | lation, rise the imagery, the illusion that 
decorations, Antar ‘‘dies upon a _ kiss’’ | Ravel seeks. Who may hear his preluding MOZART 
seems soniewhat all in the day’s work for | Without sense of the sensuous glow and ’ RECITATIVE, ‘Mia Speranza Adorata,’’ and 
Rimsky-Korsakov. After the music of re- | quiver of the Spanish night, his danc RONDO, *‘Ah non sai qual pena sia,”’ 
venge, the music of nower, Antar might bet- without nervous excitement, or listen Ul: 
ter have perished, as thelegend pictures him, | stirred to the riotous flood, ebbing anc | ; 
stark and rigid upon his horse in sombre, | flowing, of his fair? So to accomplish fh! SAINT-SAENS, 
‘fearsome salitude, Russian. inesinaties. in! ends by a procedure altogether his own, 
the arts, moreover, often courts such sug- so to make each orchestral piece, the tou! | 
' gestion. de force in kind that the “Spanish Rhap- | KELLEY 
* As Mr. Rabaud and the orchestra were sody’’ surely is, is the individuality. th : i ideal 
variously graphic and eloquent with genius, almost, of Ravel. Hy TT, 2. 
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SYMPHONY No. 5, in C minor. op. 67 
I. Allegro con brio 
II, Andante con moto 
III. Allegro: Trio 
IV. Allegro 
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SYMPHONIC POEM No. 2, op. 39, ‘‘Phaeton”’ 
“A CALIFORNIA IDYL.” 


LATO, RHAPSODY for Orchestra in A 


Soloist: 


MABEL GARRISON 
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11TH CONCERT 


Herald 


Impressive Interpretation 
of Beethoven Given 
by Mr. Rabaud 


Sree eee Yee ee 


METROPOLITANOPERA 
STAR IS SOLOIST 


--- _— -— ee 


By PHILIP HALE 
The llth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Rabaud, conduc- 
tor, took place yesterday afternoon in 
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a Skilful and imaginative conductor 
among musicians. His reverence for 
Beethoven was not obsequious. He did 
not turn the concert hall into a theatre. 
So-called absolute music may be more 
passionate and dramatic than an excit- 
ing opera, and suggests milder ‘and 
higher thoughts in the breast of the 
hearer than any invoked by a composi-: 
tion that has a program or is a tonal 
translation of epic or lyric poem. It 
would not be easy to say which move- 
ment, as played yesterday, moved most 


_the soul of the audience; yet the 


Scherzo had a new reaning: the won- 
derful transition to the tumultuoug joy 
of the Finale was managed in masterly 
manner, and—O crowning triumph!—the 
interest in the Fmale never flagged af- 
ter the first glorious outburst. | 

“Phaeton” had not been performed at 
these concerts for twenty years. It did’ 
not deserve this long neglect. Here’ 
again Saint-Saens shows his. sound’ 


sense, his lucid musical mind. He does: 
not ride in the chariot by the side of | 


the arrogant Phaeton: he sees him 
mount, watches him, almost with a 
smile, foreseeing his end. If Liszt had 


Symphony Hall. The program was as;treated this sun myth he would have 


follows: Beethoven, Symphony No. 5, Cc 
minor; Mozart, Recitative, ‘‘Mia Sper- 
anza Adorata’’ and Rondo, “Ah! non 
Sal qual pena = sal’: Saint-Saens, 
“Phaeton,” symphonic poem No. 2; Kel- 
ley, “A California Idyl’ for coloratura 
soprano and orchestra; Lalo, Rhapsody 
in A major for orchestra. Mabel Garri- 
son of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
was the soprano. 


Mr, Rabaud at the head of a respon- 


Sive, euphonious and plastic orchestra— 
an orchestra that now need not fear a 
rival—gave a remarkably impressive in- 
terpretation of the Fifth Symphony. We 
do not remember one that hag equalled 
it in dramatic intensity and in nobility. 
Some conductors, as Mr. Nikisch, gave 


‘Significance to the opening phrases, 


prolonging holds in a 
lar manner with quivering arm 
upraised until the hearers were 
tempted to ‘cry out “Let go of it, 
and proceed with the music.” hunting 
out inner voices and giving them undue 
importance. Otthers, deploring thease 
extravagances, gave what are called 
“Intellectual,”’ ‘“‘academic’’ interpreta- 
tions, euphemistic terms for the word 
“dull.” Mr. Rabaud, believing that chis 
Symphony is the “summit of music’’—to 
quote his own words—did not have to 
depart from Beethoven's text or inject 
a& foreign spirit into the symphony 


spectacu- 


| 


‘ 


| 


| 


insisted on taking the reins himself. 
How skilfully the insolent ride is por- 
trayed! Nor does Saint-Saens represent 
Jupiter as wrecking the world when he 
launched the bolt that saved it. What 
a& pother a modern German composer 
would have made with a formidable or- 


chestra in hurling Phaeton from his 


car! 

Lalo’s Norwegian Rhapsody was also 
new to ‘the majority of hearers. It is 
a brilliant composition, with entertain- 
Ing thematic material, richly and in- 
geniously orchestrated. The modern 
French learned much from Talo and 
Chabrier. They sometimes helped them- 
selves with both hands from the scores 
of these predecessors, and without the 
grace of acknowledgment. 

Mme, Garrison was pleasantly remem- 


| bered here by her singing at a sym- 
a theatrical reading, giving portentous > 


phony concert last season and by her 


, Singing the extremely difficult music 


‘ 


| 


of the Princess in ‘‘Coq d’Or” at the 
Boston Opera House in April. The 
Rondo of Mozart, which she sang yes- 
terday, was written for his sister-in- 
law, Aloysia, in a @ay. It is more or 
less perfunctory music in the manner 
of the period, as it Mozart, teased for 
a long time by Aloyais for a new aria, 
had tossed it off and said to her: “‘There 
you are; don’t bother me again.’’ Mr. 
Kelley wrote his Idyl when. he was 
lecturing in California. He completed it 
at Oxford, Ohio, where he lives. Ré- 
menyi, inspired by far western scen- 
ery, wrote a ‘‘Hymn to Mount Shasta” | 


to gain magnificent effects. Again he) for the fiddle. Mr. Kelley was less am-. 


revealed himself as a born and accom- 
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bitious: he contented himself with a _ 
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plished musician among conductors, aa” 
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lively allegro, an’ invitation for sommes he ices; to the’ not eo ective 
‘one’s love to come forth, when hills of the tone quality of their re s a 
“are green and the sky is blue and hearts dy Both come from the Par 
of love are beating true. ‘When Ar-| onservatory Orchestra. Miss Mabel 
temus Ward heard young men beneath 


. : side » e quality 
his window singing ‘Come, where my. Garrison, who, aside rohan inat 
love lies dreaming,’ he did not go. “I: of her voice, always sing ae 
did not think it would be proper.” But|i; jg qa pleasure to hear her, was 
Mr. Kelley’s invitation is purely lyrical, ‘soloist, giving a Mozart recitative, 
not erotic, an idyl that might be as- “Mia Speranza Adorata,” and rondo, 


Vermont of North Carolina ee i 
gy etal to California. The music is|“Ah! non sai qual pena sia” (K. 416) 


appropriately cheerful in rather com-!anq “A California Idyl” by Edgar ogo 
monplace fashion, with an orchestral! ) on Kelley, which is a setting to 
accompaniment that is at times too thick verses by Charles Keeler. Mr. Kelley 
for the advantage of the singer. Mme. wrote this aria for Miss Garrison es- 


re. Securavciy and easly | ven ite evidently did not 
| t's Recitative with a pretty pecially, but he quite 
ne os sentim senialk with the lady first, for the 


of sentiment. 

"Just before the concert Mr. Rabaud orchestration receives far more at- 
received news by cable of the death of . than the voice, and a singer 
his brother Maurice ag the result of tention ibid .3t 49 te he 
an operation. He’ surely has the sym- must breathe som ¢ sume ca th 
pathy of all. The wonder is that he was; hoped that Mr. Ke ey, “4 awed 

able to conduct so brilliantly. |the audience, may realize the ne . 
The orchestra is now materially, sity of fitting music and words a little | 
eee by the coming OO en losely together. The program 
ee ee oe tM a cs aptaghancrnn Saint-Saéns' symphonic. 
A The names 0 essrs. r Pag? | 
Fratont: first flute; L. Speyer, oboe and | poem, “Phaéton” and Lalo’s saat tend 
English horn; Adam, trombone, appear| jn A major. : eid 
in the program book. It was a pleasure Fredric Fradkin, the new concert | 
to note the return of Mr. rigors pig Pa master of the Boston Orchestra, ioete | 

rer. here are now elg | ts 
Bt tet of the personnel. his first local rie agi a peor aby 
The concert will be repeated tonight. |jn the fourth concer Py ' yen 

The program of the concerts next weeK | which the orchestra gives | in on 
is as follows: Hadley, Symphonic fan- bridge each year, playing Men ot 
sohn’s concerto in E minor, op. 64. 


tasia (first time at these concerts); 1 | 
Bach, Suite in co tlons for plano and or. |The young man’s tone is engaging | 


| ic Variations for piano and or- i ae 
Daas a'indy. Symphony “On a Moun- | though not large, but a Fe tas | 
tain Air’ for orchestra and pianoforte. lessness in his posture comm ; feet 
Alfred Cortot will be the pianist. itself to his tempi so that his rhy | 


We 
ae e/ \|\ig somewhat uneven. His ee | 

hewit 1c 1 “9 |) i incli iffness and rapid- | 
Weyila- Music in Boston i | a little inclined to st 
Specially for The Christian Science Moniyor | | 


ity,.but his technique has reached the 
“BOSTON, Massachusetts _£ Mr. | 


it i fficient for any 

point where it is sufmcl vs | 

“npres- || demands that the violin a marie | 

Rabaud made a more profound impr | makes on a concert player. e Tice | 

sion on a Friday afternoon audience || pinself headlong isto ane apache 
teh a e Bos- || passage sure tha | 

“pip arambindig ae aa : right “put leaving conductor and or- | 


on | the af- | 
ie og ag a tale: ‘ey has || chestra to follow as best they can. lt 
ternoon 0 ie & Bl 


the | 
; j his credit that he played | 
whieved at any previous afternoon |) 1S to hi 


pS ay dante movement of the con- | 
concert this season. He did it in Bee- || Sugary an A sec-| 


thoven’s, Fifth Symphony, which he 


Pit Pad *j but || on ; oe 
~with ae free 


, t 
Ww Mr. Rabaud, confirms the excellen 
though always sage ia ne impression the first hearing hs 
‘pounds of good taste, w x en read-||admirable restraint In orcnes a} 
always marked his Beet Aton re- || preserves the atmosphere of agai nae iy 
‘ings hitherto. The Gigs Nala dnioter’D | English music. Likewise a “Mystic 
sponded nobly to the Mr. Laurent,| bearing of F. S. Converse * ee 
mood. For the first time, vr gam. the | Trumpeter” fantasy strengthe nA 
- first trombone, were 1 ‘qualities of this work. 


\certo without sentimentality. 


a { 


d hearing of the Suite of Sixteenth | 


Sw eens ~~ 


n~ 


= 2 ee ae > e aaa ee cate 


potent 


work played by an orchestra, and were 
yet profoundly moved by the printed 


accomplishments, 


con- 
-demned to the hard 


labor 
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which he played the Fifth Symphony to 
us one day on the piano. For he was 
‘as sincere and intelligent a lover of his 
art aS he was a miserable failure as a 


Remarkable Perform-)°""”” 


Fulfilment of Dreams 


Post fen ei 8/9 


| Mr. Rabaud’s performance of yester- 7 
ance of the Great day had the dramatic fire, the exalted 
| fai 


, the consuming ecstasy, of that 


° : |piano performance we remember s50 1] 
Fifth | well. It had also the tonal balance and 


the | || 


| beauty, the technical sufficiency, 
| overwhelming orchestral sonorities only 
to be attained when a great instru- 
mental body and a conductor of artistic 
Sensibility and noble character meet. 
On such an occasion, the conductor is | 
doing more than he knows. fe is the 
concert by the Boston Symphony Or-| hero who accomplishes for the humble! 
‘ dreamers and those to whom the reward 
chestra, Henri Rabaud conductor, was} of accomplishment is not given, the ful- 
‘" eg > , ue i filment of their dreams. 
the performance of Beethoven’s Fifth| The orchestra responded fully to Mr. 
There were other inter-| Rabaud’s wishes. The men, too, were 


inspired. The gesture of thanks which 
performances; 
Symphony has, in 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The feature of yesterday afternoons 


Bymphony. 


esting the Boston | the conductor made after the perform- 
+] ance was the acknowledgment of a kind 
1¢ past, given! of co-operation which cannot be com- | 


’ 4 - | 
many notable performances of Beg-|manded. The interpretation was ‘a 
thoven’s work: b : p -., model of musicianship and taste, in ad- || 
baal ? ut seldom has this dition to its more overpowering quali- 
work been so noble and so thrilling, at ties. There was no extravagance. The 
the hands of anv conductor. w' great strength of it was the strength 
Cat ; : , whether | which is felt the more because of poise 
visiting at the head of another Or-. 


and control. 
chestra or Officiating at the regular 
series of concerts jn Symphony Hal... 


aS if was yesterday at the hands of dience, accustomed to an almost un- 
Mr. Rabaud. broken succession of conductors of the 

The Fifth Symphony is over 100 years ( German school, who had thought that 
Old. It is probably the most popular a ar aces a idl \formatay ae 
Symphony, even today, in the orchestral long-sustained chords, vibrated by the | 
repertory. It is very hard to.perform |: 


instruments as though two planets had 
Such a work, over familiar to conductor “i . 


: met headlong in space and were locked 
and men, without the suspicion of rou- together in a grip that would never 
tine, of a task perfunctorily executed. | give way. The “‘fermatas” of the first 
A good conductor will of course re-} movement, the rugged power of its 
hearse such a work scrupulously, how- rythms, the volcanic passion of the 
ever often it has been played. He will music, were understood by Mr. Rabaud 
Sive reverent attention to eaci detail as by all the players in the orchestra, 
ine ete anew on the meaning! which now includes a much greater 
Ol the music, 


‘rod yet he may weil fail to| number of Frenchmen than before. Who | 
Proc uce the effect produced yesterday. ‘Should understand the music of a great , 
Ny, his symphony has been gcspel to spirit better? Beethoven has been rev~ | 
Scenerations. How many musicians have erently studied, understood, adored, for. 
Oa Men the score, at desk or piano, |many years in France, and it may be = 
stened with the inner ear to per- || gaia hore that no orchestra has played 


Do Understand Beethoven 


Perhaps there were those in the au- 


we : music. The conductors are not always 
fF LTED B / |}the most zealous interpreters. Years|!| 
5 x A 880 we knew a Swiss musician, a man ||| 
‘of brilliant 


of piano |: 


teaching. We shall never forget the 

awful sounds and the profound feeling, || 

the tears rolling down his cheeks, with |' 
" 


ww Mrynyrr: | formances more ideal than any, oreHes+: 
| 2 tra could give? Doubtless thére have |_ 
nr ; ay. yy been thousands who never heard the! 


| 
| 
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ee ee passage for thé double-| music. In this song Miss Garrison dis- 
‘passes in the scherzo of the fifth sym- tinguished herself as a vocalist, — 


‘phony as the double-basses of the or-. 
chestra of the Societe des Concerts du 
Conservatoire played this symphony a 


Saint-Saens’ “Phaeton” 
Saint-Saens’ symphonic poem, ‘Phae- 


few months ago in the same hall, under: ton,” has seldom been played in Boston. 


the direction of Andre Messager. 


Ferhaps for this reason, one wishes one 


As a whole, however, Mr. Rabaud’s could hear it a little oftner, and other 
performance was by far the more MOV- 6¢ caint-Saens’ symphonic poems a 
ing of the two, It was not distinguished ,, 

vey little less. It is very dexterous, piquent 
by unheard-of subtleties, and it is POS- |... 41; 
‘aible to be too subtle and so hiaticated Gallic. Saint-Saens is always spoken 
me _ conductors of the 2 ohh inter. of as the one who inaugurated the sym- 
| qv ite ’ phonic poem of the Liszt type in 


‘with this symphony. It simply told its, 
‘etory of the man who fights with fate | 
and conquers his stars with the rugged- | 
ness and the irresistible expressive. pow- 


fer-of the titan of composers. Only in 
in coul 

such a spirit and in such a manner oun ceived the form than they are sub-_ 

limated piano etudes, arranged for or- | 

chestra. One persistent figure, designed | 


the wildly exultant finale have been 
made so uplifting. 


Music Born Again 


To the conductor who can lead this 
‘movement as Mr. Rabaud led it yester- 
‘day. words are hardly adequate tribute. | 
The audience was deeply stirred. The 

music was born again. Under less gift- 
ed men one has suspected signs of ap- 
proaching age in this monumental work, 
but yesterday the fifth symphony 


seemed no less adequate a greeting 4 SYMPHONY “CONCERT | 


the new spirit of the 20th century and 
humanity after the world war than it | 
must have seemed to the young genera- | 
tion of the 19th century in’ the turmoil | 
and the birth of pew ideals which fol- | 
lowed the French ‘revolution. How many | 
composers could be measured by such a 
scale? 

A word ‘for the new flutist, Mr. 
Laurent. His tone is uncommonly clear 
‘and briiliant. He is evidently an accom- 
plished virtuoso and an authoritative 
musician. 


Miss Garrison Singing 


. The concert aria of Mozart, “Ah non 
‘sai qual pena sia,’’ sung by Miss Mabel 
Garrison, is not for us a very distin. 
guished or dramatic piece of music. Nor 
‘did it find Miss Garrison at her vocal 
best, admirable musician as she is, and 
also a finished technician. That she has 
the vocal range and dexterity needed for 
such music, that she knows how to 
phrase and what the art of diction 
means, was apparent to everyone, but 
‘there is surely more interesting material 
for a singer. Nor can we commend on 
‘the score of composition Edgar-Stillman- 
\Kelley’s “California Idyl.” The poem, 
which is full of rills and trills, coul 
hardly inspire exalted treatment. 
The music 1s pre 


and the mention of bird songs and the | 
like is made the moment for many vo-~- 


d | three recent recruits have begun 


with the band. The familiar figures were | aoa, 
ttily conventional, ; once Austrian or German subjects. When a veritable passion of response to it 


the orchestra was reorganized last sum- 
'mer to accord with the conditions of war- 


Trance, and one of the first to under- 
citand its possibilities. Well, if he un- 
derstood them, he did not exploit them. 
The Saint-Saens symphonic poems are 
less ‘symphonic poems” as Lizst con- | 


to suggest a spinning wheel, or a 
grave yard dance, or, aS yesterday, the 
enuriot of ‘‘Phaeton,’’ is made the ba- 


sis for entertaining variations. The | 


symphonic poems of Lizst and Strauss 
are far deeper, more dramatic, plastic 
in form, symphonic in character. 
Lalo’s rhapsody in A major brought 
the concert to a brilliant conclusior. 


‘SOMA « UB. ' 


MR. RABAUD PROVES UNSUSPECTE 


POWERS 


Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony in a P 
formance of Signal Eloquence — Saint- | CaS | soeameuAa? oleae hee “let 
; ’ cnestra 


Saens’s “Phaeton” and a Rhapsody 


Lalo for Contrasting Pieces—Miss Gar- 
rison Sings Ill-Chosen Numbers — The 
Orchestra, with Full Forces and Sundry 


Newcomers, on Its Mettle Again 


Y signs from stage and 
book yesterday, the Symphony 
chestra has at last been 
tuted, as it will conti 
the present season and, substantially. 
a season or more to come. Familiar 
ures, missing since last spring from 


miliar places, notably among the horns, 
while two or 
work 


‘have now resumed them, 


programme- | 


reconstl- 
nue through || baud succeeded 
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mor a Ped: a ar > AS 
happy evidence tn the playing of the or-| 


chestra on Friday that change of, nation- 

ality does not alter the abilities that origi- 

nally brought them into the band and 

have made them valuable to it. The new 

recruits were gathered from the orches- 

| tra of the Parisian Conservatory now at 
the end of its American tour. One is a 
first flute, the body and the brightness 
| of whose tone commend him no less than 
his fluent technical skill; another reén- 
| forces the trombones with material gain 
‘in smooth sonority; while a third will play 
at need, either the oboe or the English 
horn. 

Thus, the orchestra now stands at full 
complement again; with eight horn-players, 
from which to draw four, none ‘will be 
overworked; while the new fliutist and the 
new trombonist promise well for the wood. 
wind and the brass choirs. Similarly Mr. 
Ra/baud’s assiduous pains at rehearsal, as 

| he and the orchestra ‘become more and 
| more accustomed and responsive each to 
| each; the increasing familiarity of the 
| men in ‘work one with another and choir 
| with choir, a perceptitbly rising esprit de 
corps are bettering the general and the 
particular quality of performance. Yes- 
terday, for example, ‘there were richer so- 


| 


' vy 
‘ | horities, warmer flow and larger plianicy 


of tone in the playing of Beethoven's sym- 
phony in C minor than the reorganized 
orchestra has often achieved. Finesse ot 
| detail and agreeable eu'phonies ware not 
er-. | lacking in the instrumental voices to Saint- 
| |Saéns’s tone-poem of “‘Phaeton’’; while in 


of : Sig Bega “Norwegian Fan'tasy”’ for violin, 

Coe li op ld aed its rhythmic verve, re- 
pe el eS lan of colorful performance 
Ray Bi a As signs now run before 
gs Styled ae season the Symphony Or- 
pos onde € near to its old self and no 

pJec ror the condescensions f 

neighbors in New York. ’ a 


ee ae te 


Beyond all anticipation among the 


Or- | /'|™erely neutrs " 
: al, to the ri 
cornductor’s on + Surprise even of the 


for {in C minor. In hy Sot poi gd symphony 
fig- | : ershiip he has not re ey 8S of his lead- 
fa- || with any classic Peggy atte pk py i 
}or three modern numbers weeer CRY. ayo 
time, ; | rs, For the first 
clone casttion ~ seemed to conduct with 
to the ! nai aS well as mental reaction 

music in hand, at moments even 


Once i 
on acteat ay et a of exposition, at 
1ean of a disclosing ani 
cl Sf and ani- 
ting pace, never too fast and never too’ 
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armest partisans, (Mr. Ra-. 


ne was only vigorously a Bt. 

with measures he might have modulated 
| imaginatively and moments again in w aie 
| he ‘seemed to shorten Beethoven's. inten= 
| ticnally dramatic pauses. On the , other 
hand, he surpassed himseif in fine energies” 


— 


* a 
“Te 


i). Yes 


iof rhythm, in large ascents over lone 
gradients of tone, in fervor of ttransi Lon, 
in the vivid emphasis of significent 1 ase 
or progression. Baik 
Above all, Mr. Rabaud caught, and tra g- 
mitted the power, the exaltation of this: 
symphony—the note that Beethoven strikes. 
at the very beginning; that he—and yeuteunn 
day the conductor with him—sustains to the | 
end. The contrasting tumults of the first’ 
movement rose and fell as in a tragic pas~ 
Sion of tonal speech, yet with a puissant! 
Splendor of music as it addresses the ear 
alone. large were the fervors, noble t e 
accent, luminous the progress of Beet-’ 
hoven’s instrumental song,as conductor and’ 
orchestra spoke it from the slow move-. 
ment. The scherzo passed from the oi 
Of vigor to the voice of mystery; thea cele- 
brated transition to the finale wrought the 
familiar thrill and, for once, deepened ity 
while the finale itself was Mr. Rabuaw 
and the orchestra in magniloquent progres#, 
through Beethoven’s nearly endless exul- 
lations. Again they renewed the tonal] the 
emotional power they had gained in the 
first movement but clothed it now in a 
slowing magnificance of sound and mo- 
tion. For once, an audience heard Beet- 
hoven not only impassioned but epic, knew 
his depths of mood, his mighty exalations 
of speech, knew also the white heats of 
creation whereby he makes the means the 
matter, the procedure of music so apaail 
¥e om man to men. It was rare experience: 
|1t was, as yet, Mr. Rabuad’s one half ho - 
| of glowing inspiration. An audience ea 
impressed to be fully articulate, might mre 
| Siven him more applause. He had held if 
as he had held the orchestra in th Ww 
of his fervid will. Phi, 


, 
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? The rest of the programme offered lk $ 
| stimulating matter, less transcended usual 
conditions of performance i 


Hercules’’ is well devised matter for tr.) 
sic, brought noi merely to wWell-consiiandial 
but often imaginative voice; ‘the “Dana 
Macatre’’ does not lack occasional graphic 


and fantastic quality; even “Omphal2's 
‘Spinning Wheel’? has charm of fancies 


But is ‘‘Phaéton,”’ revived yesterday af- 
ternoon, much more than artificial.-con= 


trivance, disclosing Saint-Saéns'’s dexterity. 


in a musical narrative, so to say, ill su ‘4 
to music? Phaéton drives across the heave. 


* 


eal ornaments and extravaganzas of the} time, they were permitted to keep their posts slow. 3 ' 

soloist. Probably Mr. Kelley took the| pecause they were then on the way to Amer- mn Just in his distribution of accent ana@,ens the coursers of th 4 

‘thing no more seriously. He has cerr! ican citizenship. They -could not occupy it ral less moulding phrase than helping | from a hand . to eutde ee a 

Mec eeren: JOUER. MOFS distinctive | them. however, until they had completed | design po) olthapetgd into Beethoven's ample, fiery chariot pp set “toogs On ae 
| , ow, however, under. the ardor: air, threatens to connie ‘Si pO a With 


that the music plai i i 
Sc plainly Kindled in him, these a thunderbolt, Jupiter stays it. There is 





ere 


outh) “aarive wna dead, ths 


lament of nymp 
the tonal tale, nave watched forebcdingly 
Phaéton’s perll. Thereby Saint-Saéns gains 
opportunity for the sorgful, gentler meas- 
ures tha: skall sut ccntrast to the measuras 
‘of the coursers and chariot. His tone-pic- 
turing /of the mde with rhythm, now in- 
sistent, now broken, with suggestion of 
the youth’s failing hand and the fitful 
flight of his horses, remains expert techni- 
cal feat; but no mvure than narrative prose 
to the listening imagination. Pale, too, is 
the catastrophe, pale, prepared, meditated; 
while as for the inourning nyinphs, they 
are decorous, tasteful Not a 
Saint-Saére’s music well abides the years: 
‘but they have withered this ‘‘Phaéton” 
because, troush it concerns the sun, there 
is little life or heat in the tone-poem., 
From first measure to last it is thought and 
facture, not the imagery or the poetry of 
tones. 

Akin to the tone-poem, as curious coin- 
cidence of the day would have it, were 
the two pieces sung by Miss Garrison, the 
‘assisting artist’’ of the day, though they 
were as far apart in matter and in man- 
ner as are Mozart of Vienna in 1783 from 
Edgar Stillmann Kelley of Oxford, -hio, 
/1918. Mozart's recitative and rondo, ‘Mia 
‘Speranza <Adorata,’’ is routine mechanics 
for the display of an ornate soprano voice 
and no whit more, even his illustrious 
name does sign it. Mr. Kélley’s ‘‘Cali- 
fornia Idyll’’ seems written for no other 
‘purpose and with like use of convenient 
commonplaces sometimes none too skilfully 
disposed; while Miss Garrison, as ill for- 
tune would have it, sang neither with her 
usual brightness of tone and animation of 
mood. In Mozart’s piece, she was the skil- 
ful singer taking careful thought of the 
contour of each phrase, of her method 
with each ornament, of the touches of 
Sentiment the music here and there ex- 
sacted. In Mr. Kelley’s ‘Idyll’ she was 
Bimilarly cauptious with his plentiful florid 
passages, wary of the moments when her 
voice must pierce her clouding orchestra. 
In a sense she was expert with both pieces, 
‘but through neither played the charm. the 
Blow usually animating her singing. It 
Suggested fatigue and a reluctant spirit. 
‘The more welcome, then, was Lalo’s ver- 
‘Bion for orchestra alone of his Nouvegram 
Fantasia for violin and orchestra. Ad- 
'mittedly, it is a displayful piece, more 
‘manner than matter, but there is warmth 
‘of invention in the motivés, clear play of 
Vivifying mood, lively imagination and 
‘Braphic effect in play of rhythm, harmo- 
Mies, instrumental color. Again Mr. Ra- 
baud and the orchestra struck fire. and 
after the pathos of Mozart, Kelley. Miss 
Garrison and Saint-Saéns, it was good .o 
hear music ‘“‘sound.’’ But the symphony 
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hs, perhaps, who earlier in 
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ICTROLA 


gests culture and refinement. 


3 an instrument you will be 
ud to have your friends see. 
| Victrola is made from the 
icest woods; is beautifully 
shed and enters the finest 
1es to delight and entertain. 
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f the beginning and the performance of | 


Sew alle ,; 
the symphony still haunted many an ear, 
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NOBLE READING 


pheny Performed Fault- 
lessly at Concert 


| MISS MABEL GARRISON 


PLEASES WITH VOICE 


lvever, Draws Deeper Ap- 


|) plauseThan Mozart’s Aria 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. 


4 Beethoven, Fifth Symphony. 
4) Mozart, Concert Aria, ‘‘Mia Speranza.”° 


| Soloist, Miss Mabel Garrison, 
St. Saens, ‘‘Phaeton’’ Swmphonic Poem, 
Kelley, ‘‘A California Idyl.’’ 
Miss Garrison. 
Lalo, Rhapsody in A major. 
The above was the program of the 
1 Friday and Saturday concerts. There 
ii may be a suspicion that we are get- 
ting a trifle too much of Beethoven 
‘and also St. Saens, but without go- 
i ing as far as the frightened conser- 
1 vatory student who, when the profes- 
sor thundered “How many sympho-. 
nies did Beethoven write?’ trembled: 
back “two, the fifth and the ninth,” 
we can always welcome the fifth as. 
one of the best of the nine. And on 
this occasion it became its own best. 
excuse, for it received a reading and 
a performance that may rank among 
the best that we have heard. Too 
often conductors try with might and 
main to read something original] and 
new into Beethoven—and fail. 

M. Rabaud gave a reading that was 
in the noblest Beethoven _ school, 
without exaggeration, save that he 
dwelt somewhat long upon the great 


opening figure, and the finale was 
read with a glory of heroic triumph 
that aroused the entire audience. 


| 


[BEETHOVEN AND CONTRABASSES, 
We are always disposed to give the 


chief laurels of this work to the con- 
trabasses, of which Beethoven was the 


liberator. 
ally gave merely fundamental bass 
notes. At the very end of the fourth 
symphony Beethoven wrote a most dif- 
ficult set of violin figures for these in- 
struments. 
ceeding most keenly 
press. 

Poor Beethoven could only swear (he 
was a master in this branch of ora- 
tory) in return, but his real answer to 
the rival composer was in the fifth 
Bymphony, where we have the same 


in the musical 


instruments again introduced and the | 


contrabasses giving a variation 


the slow movement, telling a mysteri- | 
ous ghost story at the beginning of | 
the scherzo, and playing a furiously 


difficult set of phrases in the trio of 
this movement. 

The manner in which they played 
\spoke well for their artistry and for M. 
Rabaud’s drillmastership. The whole 
orchestra played famously. We remem- 
bered that we had this same symphony 
very well given by Messager and the 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra a few 
weeks ago, but we must decidedly give 
the palm to the reading of M. Rabaud 
and the playing of his orchestra, 

The other two selections, although 
not new to Boston, were less famillar. 
St. Saens’ “Phaeton” tells in music 
of what might befall a young man if 
he tries to run his father’s aero- 
plane without having had any ex- 
perience. One can watch the ma- 
chine miss fire, dip, drive: we can 
hear the tank explode and the whole 
affair finally turn turtle. It is per- 
fectly evident that Phaeton is driving 
without a license and ought never to 
have been allowed at the wheel. 


MISS GARRISON PLEASES, 
Seriously this is not a great work. 
It seemed the tamest portion of the 


concert, in spite of the fact that the | 
interpretation left nothing to be de- | 
Coming after the exception. | 
ally heroic and brilliant finale of the. 


sired. 


fifth symphony it seemed merely 
bombastic, and it is a comparatively 
easy matter to gallop horses in 
music with an anapaestic rhythm; it 


is one of the few things that pro- 
gram-music can unmistakably pic- 


ture. 

Miss Mabel 
eess as soloist. 
eoprano of high register, sure into- 
nation and great flexibility of voice. 
Mozart’s concert aria, however, did 
not appeal greatly to the auditor. 
One does not thrill to the conven- 
tional “pena” and “pianto” and 
other agonies of the old-fashioned 
musical heroine. Edgar Stillman 
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: Md. Her first teacher was Lucien Odend’hal (1903-06). 
_ tinued her studies at the Peabody Institute in Baltimore, was graduated 


: it no ‘mvure than narrative prose 
hing imagination. Pale, too, is 
strophe pale, prepared, meditated; 


aides Chismsion (Mrs. George Siemonn) was born at Baltimore, 
She con- 


in 1912 with a diploma for proficiency in singing, and she also had 
honors as a student of the pianoforte and of composition. She went 
to New York where she studied with several teachers. Joining the 
Aborn Opera Company, she made her first appearance in Boston as 
Filina in ‘‘Mignon” in April, 1912. She sang for two seasons, taking 
the parts of Gilda, Lucia, Violetta, Olympia, and other réles. In 1914 


she became a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company. She was 
heard here as Oscar in “Un Ballo in Maschera,” 
Metropolitan Opera Company in the Boston Opera House, April 18, 


performed by the 


1916. She sang in concert at Symphony Hall, November 4, 1917: 


“* Ah, fors’ é lui’ from “‘La Traviata”; songs by Massenet, Granados, 


and Scandinavian folk-songs. 

On November 23, 1917, at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, she sang ‘‘ L’ amerd, saré costante”’ from Mozart’s “Il Ré Pastore”’ 
and the aria of Zerbinetta from Richard Strauss’s “‘ Ariadne on Naxos.” 

She sang the music of the Princess in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Le Coq 
d’Or,”’ performed by the Metropolitan Opera Company at the Boston 
Opera House, April 26, 1918, when the asl was mimed by the dancer 
Hoan Be 
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e sho was expert with both pieces, 
eotg | neither played the charm, the 
usually animating her singing. It 
ted fatigue - -and a reluctant. spirit. 
ore w sleome, then, was Lalo’s ver- 
ttra alone of his Nouvegram 

“violin | and orchestra. Ad- 

a a displayful piece, more 

a matter, but there is warmth 

ntic ma oe ‘motivés, clear play of 
ni vemeot. lively imagination and 
s effect in play of rhythm, harmo- 
ume 1. color, Again Mr. Ra- 
“ga struck fire,.and. 
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ting a trifle too much of Beethoven. 
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MISS MABEL GARRISON 
PLEASES WITH VOICE 
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tory) in return, but hig, real ans 

the rival composer was in the fift 
‘symphony, where we have the | ti 
‘Instruments again introduced and t the 
contrabasses giving a variation in 
the slow movement, telling a myste: oY fs 
ous ghost story at the beginning of a 
the scherzo, and playing a furiousl: 
difficult set of phrases in the ito of t 
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The manner in which they Fey 
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plauseThan Mozart's Aria 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. 
Beethoven, Fifth Symphony. 
Mozart, Concert Aria, ‘‘Mia Speranza.’’ 
Soloist, Miss Mabel Garrison, 
St. Saens, ‘‘Phaeton’’ Swmphonic Poem, 
Kelley, “‘A California Idyl.”’ \ 
1 | Miss Garrison. 
Lalo, Rhapsody in A major, 
‘The above was the program of the 
Friday and Saturday concerts. There 
may be a suspicion that we are get- 


and also St. Saens, but without go-. 
ing as far as the frightened conser-_ 
vatory student who, when the profes- 
sor thundered “How many sympho-| 
nies did Beethoven write?” trembled: 
back “two, the fifth and the ninth,” 
we can always welcome the fifth as 


one of the best of the nine. And on 


this occasion it became its own best 
excuse, for it received a reading and 
@ performance that may. rank among 
the best that we have heard. Too 
often conductors try with might and 
main to read something original and 
new into Beéthoven—and fail. | 

M. Rabaud gave a reading that was. 
in the noblest Beethoven school, 
without exaggeration, save that he 
dwelt somewhat long upon the great 


enon "i iat pant ae the finale was 


of heroic. ee 
re audience, — 


‘Paris Conservatory Orchestra a 
weeks ago, but we must decidedly ¢ e 
the palm to the reading of M. F sive 
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r n was “heartily applauded | HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 
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‘a novelty. It is derived from 
tty n ‘inspiration and we like 
ya better in Norway than 
The essence of. the Spring-_ 


the Halling are both well 
ip. The last movement is 


falling. We have been pres- | 


; of these dances north of 


nia where, in a barn, the} 
n strove, to the wild scrap- | 


3 and the yelling of ex- 

Ac “a n , to kick the overhang- 

afters. The fiercely exuberant 

y brought back the scene, and it 

layed with a dash and hearti- 
h % mands unstinted praise. 

fore, M. Rabaud’s triumphs 


y at the beginning and end 


ae pncert. Yet of course the 


nn ng was “The Star Span- 

er,” which we suppose will 

BI ay a8. for especial occasions 

1 . coming peace. Possibly 

begin. the “Pop” concerts, 

} . July, with the old tune, 
‘ “Dr ¥ "y Am.” 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 24, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 25, AT 8 P.M. 


SYMPHONIC FANTASIA, op. 46. 
(First time at these Concerts) 


J. S. BACH, SUITE in D major, No. 3, for Orchestra 


I. Overture 
II. Air 


IIIf. Gavotte No. 1: Gavotte No. 2 
IV Bourrée 
V. Gigue 


FRANCK, VARIATIONS SYMPHONIQUES for Pianoforte 


and Orchestra 


SYMPHONY No. 1. “On a Mountain Air,” for Or- 
chestra and Pianoforte, op. 25 


Soloist: 


ALFRED CORTOT 
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Kelley’s California song came much ( 
nearer the modern heart. Not only ge. 
was there great display of vocal 1 
‘technique here, but the orchestral 
“part, was finely developed. The voice 
was balanced against the fluate at 
times, as both Handel and Donizettl 
have done, and the new solo flute- 
player gave an excellent account of 
himself. 

Mr. Kelley did not indulge in any 
modern ugliness, but united melodic 
beauty with vocal and orchestral 
display. The work ended on the 
heights, away up in alt, almost in 
altissimo, with a good climax. Miss 
Garrison was heartily applauded 
and recalled after both numbers, but 
one could note the spontaneity of the 
enthusiasm which followed the Kel- 
ley number. 


LALO’S RHAPSODY. 

Lalo’s Rhapsody has not been heard 
here in a long time, so it was prac- 
tically a novelty. It is derived from | 
Norwegian inspiration and we like 
this Frenchman better in Norway than 
in Spain. The essence of the Spring- 


tanz and the Halling are both well 
caught up. The last movement is 
chiefly a Halling. We have been pres- 
ent at one of these dances north of 
Christiania, where, in a barn, the 
young men strove, to the wild scrap- 
ing of fiddles and the yelling of ex- 
cited maidens, to kick the overhang- 
ing rafters. The fiercely exuberant 
music brought hack the scene, and it 
was played with a dash and hearti- 
ness that demands unstinted praise. 

Therefore, M. Rabaud’s triumphs 
were made at the beginning and end 
of the concert. Yet of course the 
very beginning was “The Star Span- 
gled Banner,’’ which we suppose will 
be reserved for especial occasions 
after the coming peace. Possibly 
‘they might begin the “Pop” concerts, 
at least in July, with the old tune, 
“How Dry I Am.” 


SEASON 1918--19. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 
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HADLEY, SYMPHONIC FANTASIA, op. 46. 


(First time at these Concerts) 
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SUITE in D major, No. 3, for Orchestra 
I. Overture 
II. Air 
IIIf. Gavotte No. 1; Gavotte No. 2 
IV Bourrée 
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V. Gigue 
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VARIATIONS SYMPHONIOUES for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra 
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DINDY, SYMPHONY No. 1. ‘On a Mountain Air,’’ for Or- 
chestra and Pianoforte, op. 25 
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Soloist: 


ALFRED CORTOT 
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main body of the composition; the * | 
Wagner .of the earlier years. It is not || 
| Surprising that Mr. Hadley, having | 
Studied, dwelt and conducted in Austria | 
and Germany should have submitted i 
this influence. Few Americans, Ger- ; 
mans, I’renchmen or Italians escaped it. | 
There are some pleasant pages in. this 


P ’ fantasia, but it is to be regretted that | | 

| , a , 

Herold in : Mr. Hadley writes so easily and en 
much; that he seems to be contented | 


Players Share Honors with With whatever comes into his head and 
; rushes at once to his desk. 
Alfred Cortot, Who Is 3ach’s Suite rir asm especially 
at the Piano 


the famous Air, and the Gavottes; yet 
the Air, sung beautifully by the violins, 
| cra | PaaS eg 'was not so fully appreciated as on cer- 
| tain other occasions; or perhaps the 


pleasure of the audience was too dee 

HADLEY’S FANTASIA {for “barvetous Socornitot tn aaa 
clapping. 

SHOWS HIS FLUENCY. Mr. Cortot’s eminence as a virtuoso- 


musician was at once appreciated here 
‘when he played Saint-Saens’s fourth 
concerto with the orchestra of the Paris 
Conservatory three months ago. Yes- 
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By PHILIP HALE 
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The 12th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Rabaud, conduc- 
tor, took place yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. The program was as 


op. 46; Bach, Suite in D major, No. 3; 


,instrument of many: 
follows: Hadley, Symphonic Fantasia, ° 
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terday imstead of choosing some flam- 
boyant piece to win plaudits easily by 
an individual tour de force, he selected 
two works in which’ the piano is one 
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true of d’Indy’s symphony. Neverthe- 
less he excited not only the unbounded 
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Franck, Symphonie Variations for piano 
and orchestra; d’Indy, Symphony for 
orchestra and piano on a French Moun- ; dience and awakened the enthusiasm 
tain Song. Alfred Cortot was the pinaist. Of even those whose first question in ro~ 
He played with this orchestra for the, #@rd to a symphony concert is this: 
first time. (‘Who is the soloist?” He displayed 
Mr. Hadley has such facility in com- ; the finest musical intelligence served by 
rosition and is so prolific that one a technical proficiency so pronounced 
imagines him seated at his desk, writing jthat no one thought of it but took it 
with both hands. Now itis a symphonic] #8. 2 matter of course. Wher an in-| 
poem and now it is an opera: a cantata | finite variety of tonal beauty: | One had | 
or a Symphony; some translation of q| hardly realized before this how musical 
poem into orchestral music; chamber |22 instrument the piano could be. The 
music, a song. Ts it not possible that | music itself was, indeed, worthy of his 
he thus does himself injustice? At | fingers, brain and soul. HOF in these 
present he reminds one of the man that compositions the. mysticn Franck and | 
fell into the deplorable habit of taking/the ‘‘cerebral” Vincent d’Indy are ro- 
a drink between drinks. Mr. Hadley | Manticists in the modern significance 
writes music between compositions. This | °f the word, without too great respect 
Symphonic fantasia, at least a dozen for formalism, worshippers, and at Re 
years old, played here vesterday for the same time priests, at the shrine of 
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TK KORTOT, THE FIRST AMONG FRENCH PIANISTS, WHO 
fo THIS COUNTRY WITH THE “CON SERVATOIRE” ORCHESTRA, AND | 
i. YED ‘WITH THEM AND IN HIS ‘OWN RECITALS. IN 5 STAGED first time, is a less ambitious work than | beauty. Performances like those of the 
‘CORTOT 1S KNOWN AS MUCH MORE Se eT ONCERTS ON A ip Symphonic poems and symphonies. V@ aging — isu Thay of the ane 
; i iat have been performec re e (rare in the whole Nis : 4 
ANROn SCALE, POFULAR CONCERTS, CONCERTS FOR THE INTRODUC- orchestral music by him thetene hong tra. Mr, Cortot, whose unassumed gg 
ay | ED THEM ALL WITH GREAT 1“ heard Was agreeable at the time. One esty is ingratiating, was only just when 
TION OF NEW MUSIC, AND CONDUC 
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recognized a certain technical skill. the he insisted that . Mr. Rabaud should 
— ability to produce euphonious sounds by Share with him in the applause; yet 
combinations and éontrasts of instru- there were more than two artists on the 
ments, but one failed to find individual oe there was the Boston Symphony 
invention. There was Uttle or ing Orchestra. 
'that was Reiger vdng yey cia Vedi The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The music had not such decided flavor The program of the concerts er hg 
that one might have at once said: “This iS aS follows: Bruneau, Entracte 
is by Hadley.” Fluent music, but with- from ‘‘Messidor’’; Rachmaninoff, Con» 
out marked characteristics. And so it is certo No. 2, C minor; Brahms, Sym- 
with this fantasia. Here and there the Phony No. 2. .Mr. Rachmaninoff will 
influence of Wagner is clearly shown, be the pianist. : 
as in the fortissimo pages that open the 
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Tiwo. Masters ‘of Art 


Ss : Seldom - in the history of these.con- 
eee certs has. there. béen witnessed such 
union of spirit and. intellect between 
two musicians of the first rank, and 
such superb mastery of every aspect of 
their art, as was shown by Mr. Rabaud 
and Mr. Cortot yesterday. Their per- 
formances were, indeed, historic. Mr. 
Rabaud we now know as a musician, 
and our admiratior of him increases 
with every concert that he gives. An 
inspired student of his art, he inspires 
the orchestra, which not only obeys 
him and plays, but understands him 
and speaks 


o.| Union of Crbdt : Mr. Cortot is what a famous pianist 
| should be, and seldom is—first of all a 
Band, Cond 
*Dand, Conductor 


| great musician, with a burning enthu- 
and Soloist 









‘siasm for his art, and, second, a vir- 
tuoso of extraordinary powers, for 
whom physical difficulties apparently do 
not exist. It may be said without ex- 
aggeration that although at least two 
performances of Franck’s variations 
had been given in this city, the music 
was heard here yesterday for the nrst 


BY OLIN DOWNES 
, time. 


~ The ideal union of a great orches- | New Beauties in Varlations 
tra, (a eréat conductor and a great $6: non PARA Yee taht ‘aapedt be- 
soloist, and, to complete the etfect, 2 fore. The poetic qualities of the com- 
programme admirably arranged, 1s sel- | position, its development and finish of 
doi a fact, even in the affairs of the workmanship, had been realized, but) 

‘we had not been permitted to perceive 


best regulated artistic organizations. ‘the strength and dramatic character of | 
: - ftar sic, ¢ ras aled in the very | 
4 oncert given vesterday after- the music, aS was. reveal . y | 
The pcert B = : first phrase of the strings, as inter-| 
noo by the Boston Symphony Orches- yp eteq by Mr. Rabaud. The revelation 
tra, Henri Rabaud, conductor, with was overwhelming... We knew Franck 
ani ‘ ol oist ..' as mystie, the secluded dreamer —these 
Alfred Cortot, pianist, aS soloist, Was qualities are not wholly ‘absent in th: 


such an event, superlatively represel- variations—but there were passages itt 


base: (4 sal LAS be kok be > which one thought of Michelangelo. 
‘st traditions of W'S si | . 
tative of the greatest tradi Most variations are separate 
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tlrese concerts. men s, loosely bound together into 4 
| emai l'whole. Franck’s are not, and the cov- 
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A VIRTUOSO tinuity of the thought, t : | jth 

MORE THAN R the germinative power of the coir 


Mr. Cortot took part in two pel-!poser’s imagination were unforgettab’: 
formances, those of the Franck “Varia-| gemonsiraied. .The second variatio’ 
tions Symphonique” and D’Indy’s “Sym- | was the inevitable consequence of the 
phony on a Mountain YD Sle In both first. and so on. The momentum of the 
these works the pianist yes more than music and the performance was irre- 
@ haranguing virtuoso. . ‘he piano 18 aN | gistable and exciting to the last degree. 
element of the orchestra, important Dut ‘ia — 
organic. D’Indy’s Symphony 
‘>In the D’Indy, it might be said, the! hikes arepnony >on &:/Mepateln 
piano is another orchestra, with a host | Mast” be ad tHe writer one of the most 
ae effects au ite Own, ‘and only slightly | beautiful and brilliant compositions ©! 
‘inferior in capacities of tone-color and Chakinnen cnedear” “Conductors, siaple' 
peer ~ bO the - huncred natenner oe and orchestra surpassed themselves 1! 
which surround it. The pianist becomes |° "oo" ‘eo. Mr. Cortot, though he 
Jess a soloist than a second conductor, ; ''* Pertereanes. ens the ‘other in 
whose authority is exceeded only by the! **' at th ‘ agp’ eager! a Sea 
“man with the baton. In such circum- Strum sini a: petted dened in hia. tak 
“stances the pianist can be either an in- | ®' the same ean” aa _ Pyeng 
different performer, accustomed to mu- ; and sufficiently ae hy isttiien madkahe 
‘sical routine, an executant.intent on dis- | *t2nd equally the great o Wwhhen 

'finest details of the composition. } 
playing his own gifts, or a great artist) y: hia! Seam vadaneveinasli i 
‘who subordinates himself completely ‘to | the occas'on arose, he 


rtant 
the music nduct-|ly, stating a theme or some impo 
ae eng igbche seoe ‘phrase of its development with as much 


a, | Ea ema | | ‘preadth and conviction -as ‘though he 
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line of the famous air. This, indeea, evening, Jan. 28. The soloist will be the} | } 
was a concert long to remember. American contralto, Mme. Merle Alcock. | 

i rraroninesiewesiamee RE Sth Bs | Boston, Jan. 81 and Feb. 1. The ee ik 
a 45, 19 ist will be Sergei Rachmaninoff. 
| Boston Notes Washington New National Theater, : 4 
| Spec tally for The Christian Seience Ménitor. Monday afternoon, Feb. 3. Soloist, Sergei f | 

. ~* Rachmaninoff. 

lis More of d'Indy’s music’ was ' Baltimore, Lyric Theater, Tuesday eve | 
| sented by the Boston Symphony Or- ning, Feb. 4. Soloist, Rachmaninoff. 

|, chestra on its twelfth program, heard: philadelphia, -Academy of Music, Wed- | 

‘on the afternoon of Friday, Jan. 24,!nesday evening, Feb. 5. Soloist, | ! 

‘Mr. Alfred Cortot playing the piano , _maninoff. 
| part in the “Symphony on as Pronen t. Now: Tork: Calne Thursday 

# p ‘evening, Fe | 

|, Mountain Song,” Op. 25. Being closer : Brooklvn, Academy of Musi, Friday | by 
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‘ily his performance cau only be called 
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i 
jing.” The skill, imagination, musician- 
‘Ship of all who took-part were placed at 
| tne service of the eomposer,-who would 
ihimself have rejoiced if he eould have 
| heard this performance of his music. 


| Ssia’’ op. 16, was played for the, first time SOloist long and loud applause. Noj]' 


akin to program music than is the) levening, Feb. 7. Soloist, Rathmaninoff: 
\String quartet, the moments of pure | New York, Carnegie Hall, Saturday ve xt! 


‘musical inspiration are fewer. Mr.| afternoon, Feb. 8. ae | i | 
a ‘ate : i) 
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‘had composed the music himself;" at Cortot h 
‘other times "he' supplied only tone color sb the p ayers, and made no a : + tH 
turn thé symphony into a naeerta: 
Mr. Rabaud, as is the case with all 
| that he does, showed perfect familiar- 
‘ity with the score and a great anxiety 
to do justice to its poetry and beauty. f 
Mr. Cortot’s ability to exert just thes)| | 
right amount of force through his’ ia ‘ann 
fingers at just the right instant to | Bi | 
bring about the elasticity in a4 phrase’ 
that marks the true artist was in evi-/ 
‘dence in the César Franck symphonic | 
Hadley’s Fantasia variations. These found much favor | 
Henry Hladley’s “Symphonic Fanta- With the audience, which”.gave the 


" again ' was virtually” the conductor’ in 
setting the pace of a movement and sus- 
| taining it for measures..as the basis of 
||| the orchestral performance, Technica!- 


" a 





by an abused and misappropriated term, 
‘colossal,’’ or, if. vou like, ‘‘overwhelm- 















| 
these concerts. This is not one of pianist has been heard in Symphony | 
Mr. Hadley’s late compositions. Tt wae I 
published in 1907, “and” there had beet. fall this year who can put more 
performances of it. before. that time poetry into his tone than can Mr. | 
We prefer this music to other composi- Cortot. The program began with a | 
Lions of Nr. Hadley which have come Symphonic fantasia, Op. 46, by Henry || 
S:nee if was completed. It has mood Hadley, heard for the first time at)’ 
and the music is full of enthusiasm. h 
The idiom is strongly tinctured with er si CONGEF tN. The work sugg Sests || 
Wagnerianism. The orchestra is the )¥?8merian influence, but with a striv> || 
big Wagnerian orchestra, which is used Mg along approved lines for moderne {| 
ico the limit. The effect is full and bril- ity. On the program was the Bach | 
lant. The composer liked to make his gyite in D major, No. 8, which plenti- | : | 
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instruments sound, and did so witn a ¢ 19 +3 ; 
youthful gusto which is contagious. fully satisfied pret 7a eee tor r: 
It is sincere, direct writing, and as such structural and melodic music. _. er ee | { 
gave much pleasure to the audience. Sergei Rachmaninoff will be soloist | | 
Not the least item of the concert was) at the coming concerts the Boston | | H 
the suite of Bach in D major which | Symphony Orchestra in .arious cities. | 
contains the famous’. air known be- 
cause of a violin transcription as the Instead of Mr. Arthur Rubinstein, who, | 
“Air for the G String.’ Again Mr. | Unable to reach this country from|| 
Rebaud showed his' eclectism and not | South America, was forced to cancel) 
only his understanding but his enthusi- | his enragements. The schedule for'; | 
asm for music of all schools. Witness | the next two weeks runs as folle ws: I i 


the two-fisted vigor and swing of the : | 
everture, the serenity and classic out-) Woreester, Massachusetts, on Tuesday | 
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other times ~he' supplied only tone color 
Seldom in the history of these. con- . & -- aS a background for solo Lasishain aide vi of the players, and made no attempt to | 


| again was virtually” the conductor in| ‘Urn the symphony into a concerto. | 
|; Setting the pace of a movement and sus .| Mr. Rabaud, as is the case with al | 
} taining it for measures.as the basis of / that he does, showed perfect ape ce® 


certs has. there béen witnessed such | 
union of spirit and intellect between | 
two musicians of the first rank, and i i 


the orchestral performance. 


such superb mastery of every aspect of Technica!-f jt it 
their art, as was shown by Mr. Rabaud his’ Serformanbe “sew: only. be 6a) ‘ity with the score and a great anxiety 
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and Mr. Cortot yesterday. Their per- | i; Dy an abused and misappropriated term, to do justice to its poetry and beauty. | 
formances were, indeed, historic. Mr. il 


i Gea pr gare 3) or, if 3 you like, ‘overw helm: 7 Mr. Cortot’s ability to exert just the | 
and our admiration of him increases : I} shi ip oO! all who took art were placed at{|fingers at just th ' | 
with every concert that he gives. An : service | | : e right instant to 


of the eompoczer, who woul! . 
| inspired student of his art, he inspires fi; himself have rejoiced iv he eould have |the ys age mae Chamthcaty in @ phrase: 
Dams 68/39 the orchestra, which not only obeys | heard this pe rformance of his music. at marks the true artist was in evi-j: 


/ thim and plays, but understands him 1 il be ; dence in the César Franck symphonic t 
and speaks. ' adiey s raniasia variations. These founc | 
Ideal a. of Great tcl. $6 vartas vee ; | : 1 much favor |. 


Mr. Cortot is what a famous pianist ee Mae ceeds r 13 
; fadlev's Symouh . With the audience, whic 
| should be, and seldom is—first of all a | 7 ymphonic Fanta h Bave the} 


| great musician, with a burning enthu- oat Rope Mesh ph de aPhage Syodtae ae soloist long and loud applause. Noj 
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Mr. Cortot took part in two pel-'pogser’s imagination were unforgettab!: ; et rah | Ps . | ew National Theater, | 
formances, those of the Franck “‘Varia-| gemonsirated. _The second variatio” /? aly ‘hrist | . Feb. 3. Soloist, Sergei j 
tions Symphonique”’ and D’Indy’s “Sym- was the inevitable consequence of the } More of d’Indy’se pe * | 
phony, on a Mountain Air.” In both frgi, and so on. The momentum of the pee ‘ight HY Se : Theater, Tuesday eve- : 
these works the pianist is far more than »,usie and the performance was irre | Scere: OF the Bos " il bist, Rachmaninoff. 
@ haranguing virtuoso. ‘he piano 18 aN | gigtab'e and exciting to the last degre | Chestra on its twel . , xademy of Music, Wed- | 
element of the orchestra, important Dut DI vie S : shows On the afternoon of as Feb. 5. Soloist, Rach- 
organic. n¢ys sym v | Mr. Alfred Cortot § R 8 

’ Be. dak 8 hedee . eai fhe 1 ; Pies - : r 
ib og * lap Ses gare: Poa D’Indy’s symphony on a ‘‘Mountaln |part in the “Symp Bee bt rnegie Hall, Thursday | 
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of effects all its own, and only slightly | °°” " fal a) rittiand i ountile 0 | Mountain Song,” Opy emy of Music, Friday | 
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inferior in capacities of tone-color and 


| yt cteenentea {i modern master, Conductor, pianis' }) akin to program .. “< a m: soloist, Rachmaninoff. 
sonority to the hundred Snatenayenss and orehestra surpassed themselves (|)! | String quartet, the § - irnegie Hall, Saturday | 
ne ae etre | ite performance. Mr. Cortot, though he | musical inspiration! 
less a soloist than a second conductor, °°") *" eet teeta a alae Silas At 6 i, 
whose authority is exceeded only by the ~~’ at th plane rose gyi neue a we 
man with the baton. -In such circum- *trumcntalists, played riage ’ “ps Rate 
stances the pianist can be either an in-| #! the saine time immersed in i’ RY st 
different performer, accustomed to mu- and sufficiently Lar trom. -3t 7 , aa the 
“sical routine, an executant intent on dis- | ©tand equally the great outlines "When | 
| playing his own gifts, or a great artist finest details of the composition. taaietire.: HENRY HA ra" 
who subordinates himself completely to. the occasion aros2, he led authoritatl! DLEY. 


the music and thinks with the conduct- | ly, stating a theme or some important : 
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, He astern 
j | made melody and Mr. Cort : wrought coed 
| Bach. M. | 1g ) me , r. Cortot wrought them 
OU QUT ET 2888s uomefinedthe old composer MR. CORTOT SHINES OUT OF TWO !R shimmering lece-work of tone. He ine 
‘ ) ‘Pal hed badacdeg - ! | o his own zest es 
‘in an ogi intey Bay 057 rr gr? NOTABLE PIECES provisation and Mr. oS) ee 
'- mire the Fre . 
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| Cortot then winged 
Bach in his organ works, but his or- the music with an answering ardor of 


ww’ | : ; ; rhythm and progress. Or he bi ) . 
| are another. mat ' The Pianist in a Vivid Performance of é bids the piano 

we : chestral aye § gain by being read ; , _ | Weave garlands of counterpoint about hig 

Lees ter. They 4d exciting fashion. i Franck’s Symphonic Variations and in| motive—to fall from Mr. Cortot’s fingers 
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in a brilliant @n | ; with fluid f I } 
constantly heavy. : Signal Share in d’Indy’ Brace of line, with play of light 
The brass was 8 ndy’s Symphony on ait and shade upon them as in glints of the 


’ 
it i , ly more effective were the | : ; its ; 
, Aer. + Laser pwr ef is os eae meerenants Variations, with | | Mountain Air—Eloquent Music in Re- | ©°o™Poser’s and the pianist’s fancy. Once 


| talini . rtot more than repeat-— | ae ‘ ‘and again, Franck allots to the pian 
French Violinist Arouses ange aro which he won here. | vealing and Stirring Voice—The Contrast | songtul voice, wrought by Mr. Contet a 


Great Enthusiasm at recently with the mythic jo of Other Numbers rich contours, pellucid phrase and up- 


} 
| ‘y ager. Springing course. Toward th dc 
| chestra under Mess 5 | ne end come the 
| be mphony measures j hich 
i' new possibilities in our SY | | nh which, according to his wont, 
the Symphony | pianists nowadays, There was re- | S often of late at the Symphony |'Franck seems to shower forth music in 
| | cently a pianist in our Symphony con-~ | Concerts, the “assisting artist,’’| high exuberance and happy release of 
C. ELSON | certs, named Paderewski, who is now | yesterday afternoon, again stim- /@xultant spirit. Tossing motive back and 
By LOUIS ©. ; /appearing in the concert of European | ulated orchestra and conduc-j forth between piano and orchestra, blend- 
| Program. powers. ve | tor, engrossed and stirred the audience, did | ing, parting, contrasting their voices, 
easy, Rymphonic 1 M. Cortot did not have as excelien }much to make the numbers i | : 


in which he} flingin 
D major. ‘ a | ais Zing modulation and orn 
eee Weriation Symphoniques, with plano.| , vehicle of expression as at the pre Joined the distinctive and pleasurable items| there and evervwhere ON 
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Soloist, M, Alfred Cortot. | ceding concert. Then he. .piayec & jof the programme. In a sense newcomer, | ist, Players and sudionde "a ae eee 
| he was not altogether unknown to his hear- } his ecstasy as naive of spirit peg, Pe 
ers since he had played here, though to a; often adept in means. Out of Mr Cuengitd 
| different company, three months ago. Yet playing flashed these fine fires, ne cha 
most of its, predecessors. The new ceive the acknowledgment of having bias eee who was then heard with _warmth of his own spirit he heated ‘them! 
‘work by Hadley was worth hearing. been the first to make their full je a eeeney SO the Conservatory in Paris’ while a skill that never failed lay hid. be« 
‘It is for large modern score and the power evident to the public. The | in one of Saint-Saéns Ss concertos, was hard- ,neath the glow of the achievement. 
young composer handles the heavy between the piano and |ly the planist who now bore signal part in Throughout the piece, pianist and com- 


ialo ues ~ ’ ° , ’ 
forces well. It was given in London. ators (for there was much an- | Franck’s Symphonic Variations and d’Indy’s! poser set Sparks as well to conductor or 
tinhonal work) were exquisitely | | Symphony “On a Mountain Song.’ With orchestra. For once these Symphonic 


D'Indy, Symphony, ‘On a Mountain Air,” Saint-Saens concerto which was more 
Rmnove Wes the svrePboul< wore | sanimuc thag the Franck variates. 

oO riday an ; But the variation 

out of the standard-classical rut than efrective music and M. Cortot may re- 


‘five years ago by the London Sym- | 
‘phony Orchestra (which Richter once balanced, and the end became a | Mr. Cortot, as with many another, the/ Variations sounded as the manifold, multi- 
. | ; ardent rhapsod | 
world), at a concert made up bata opt power in double octavé6 work ay polished surfaces, the brittle artifice of! With intensive force Me tein 
ley’s own compositions and le y something phenomenal, and his | Saint-Saéns’s concerto in C minor—the piece | ality played upon music and for 
7 “attention to the ensemble of last October— int ¢ I : Bre ee 
ints of scor- steady - atten : | ctober—could only hint at the It was the personality of a penetratin d 
Pik vil «ge cclaaeston the contra- | Proves him more than merely a grea larger abilities, the finer powers evoked by | responsive musician, equall oma 
| ro ? ; / Ps iacigg 
Sihigs tune theit lowest string '°| enthusiasm and ét was thoroughly and deeper mettle. Beyond ti the | imaginat! a0 tae etait ish Gane 
rm “1Us | ; on uestion, 1e agination., "e Es stai m- 
-flat, and the harp is used through-| | oo. ved. y q ginati et not a detail of perform 
' nician, a pianist sensitive to color, alert to Where did he thrust hi If th ] 
» - involving much skilful use se of the piano, but less : ’ hs irust nimseif through the 
i, dedals. There is a strongly i emg more Sg the vein of rhythm, with. a keen ear for the interplay music. There was rhapsodic passion, ag 
‘in the centre of the work, in whic Glinka, Berlioz and Wolf-Ferrari. | voices of the orchestra—a personality with- poise. 
the contrabasses are prominent and have used it. The mountain air was. | |al wearing what certain youths were 
used and much triangle fsa mountaineer himself would not have | ing Saint-Saéns’s music by his own ardor of symphonic fantasia upon the mountain air 
Strong climaxes are well work recognized it. But one must pay un- | | Spirit, here and there in pace, inflection or | of the Cévennes—-a song that even within 
beginning in three-part mage i yl this school of development. He is the | The Cortot of yesterday and of mid- | sound from some distant height in an open 
mony, to a heavy ending oO chief master of the modern French winter (as the calendar alleges) was again | Country, calling with arresting voice to 
fina | é | 
extra glassando kick to the This symphony is one of the most | multitold of color, but now less the virtu- | Perhaps d’Indy heard it sung as (Mr. Spey~- 
cadence. attractive of D’Indy’s works. There : pee exhibiting these excellent capacities! er, new and fortunate comer to the wodd- 
} 
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called the best orchestra in ths whirlwind of brilliancy. M. Cortot’s | better the medium, the better.the deed. The| colored, 
Cortot’s person- 
composer. 
; | y rich in roman- 
technician, He aroused a tremendous ‘Franck and d’Indy in music of warmer | tic _ spirit, 
out the work in a very modulatory The last work on the program | Cortot of last autumn was an adroit tech-, ance seemed to evade his care; while no- 
rhythmic touch in the military episode added tone-color to the orchestra, of the voice of his instrument with the the music well warrants: there was also 
even the military (snare) drum. is sliced up in a manner. so that the! pleased to call a “romantic mask,’’ animat- Romantic music, likewise, is d’Indy'’s 
| | 
and the work goes from 4 no yage a stinted tribute to D’Indy’s skill in | | detail setting his individual stamp upon it. | the four walls of a concert-hall seems to. 
an | 
chestra, with the harp giving } | School in this fleld. ithe masterful techniciaén, keen to rhythm, : the dreamer of dreams, the seer of visions, 
citing, but 
The work is brief and ex 6 is a carillon in the finale which is as for their own sake than the musician, Wind choir, played it yesterday; perhaps 
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; ant, numbers 
tn th Gerican seaman any Because | effective as that of Bizet In nls employing them for the greater glory of the composer’s own prompting, like that 
“in 8 


of its sharp contrasts, its mysterious | lon yp ete ir aga Pg oe ae In hand. Franck’s Symphonic | on virtuoso, added a little to the haunt. 
‘beginning with a long organ point, sna orchestra, The mountain air aay po are sntrinsically a rhapsody for | th saga pon it, as upona genérating: 
its triumphant climax, it seems to i" comes first upon that instrument ya a aes Orchestra in which only aj| eh ae d andy ‘writes a succession of or- 
program music with the story ve which all composers use: for the a A c hearer may take thought of the SPL OPA variations, with the piano often | 
-out somewhat after Mahler's ti shepherd’s pipe—the English horn. , ntaining form. Once Franck has _ pro- wa distinctive instrument of his tband, ig 
As a study in orchestration it has The pianist, although in-a lesser part ‘ Anieortn his fecund motive, he begins to “i hearer choose so to regard the piece. 
points of interest. dis- here, was again recalled with enthu- ¢ apsodize upon it in rich flow of imagina- @ may find in it much studious reflection,,, 

“Bach’s Suite was, for once, & ore | siasm. ; tion, in high ardor of creative spirit, as he ™uch expert workmanship in the trans= 
appointment. We are used to am | ‘| Was wont to extemporize in the organ loft formations, manipulations, re-inecarnations, 


‘Jof his church in Paris to the delight and! that the mountain-song undergoes in’ the | 
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do. th eres ations justify such reduction a ehain’ ‘dae Ea ‘i y day re r t. re this fugitive 
‘formal abstraction. Rather, each trans- epee Bt ee : | ory of an untamed 1 
ay, , ’ : r m ae P : ’ vn tye, baa , 
enriched with warm and various | shaft of ‘wit; Ravel has not been sparing of A m,/ 2il who. ever ‘may have ban clutehes 
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‘jt, shine | ‘ an ‘himself. | he composer 
tas though it sounded against bright ex-| Proof of signal and individual qua! Indy’s Symphony for Orchestta ang °c! significan d 
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there was cause for wonder why he should ae souvenirs | | ay te val 
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day, Mr. Hadley’s Symphonic Fantasia, no * strangé and haun th in all schools, classic or mo darn 
rik hen more than a fluent, well-made, well-sound- is Mr. A x a ' : Reeninotileatiote i te 
Gaind-and sheart, body and soul, until he | ing piece according to the conventions of#M | | 7 a Denis Corror was born of French 
oniac exorcism as that of the finale, Into | Post“Wagnerian day, and why he should gy” eriand, on September 26, 1877. 
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parents at Nyon, 
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Going at an early age with his 
rate | a st pianoforte less 
Willa-like, ‘he transforms this many-voiced | with so rigid a pace and rhythm, with «0 |) | sisters. He entered the Paris Cons p ons from his 
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4s the: ‘sd until the song, thus whipped routine music-making in kind ty steel eh ‘ was awarded the first prize for pianoforte- has s mre wae d mi 
‘aed maddened, rushes away down the from any Parisian academic “hierarchy, ' | part in the Lamoureu dc Playing In 1596. Taking 
worl’ Eeddoned, while Bach played “with respect” isa BachiaEe | throughout Bur os and Colonne concerts, he soon became known 
ae eat Ma Aly iS, ,' ; | ° mes | 4 . , 
Wh n the song is one of mystery, of left lifeless and uncharactered. Hi. T. . ' || lands, Russia Spain ons payed in England, Italy, The Nether- 
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music of power. Everywhere also he | Ri A 
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siven performances of import ‘1 th it he has 


Brahms, Li 
S, Luiszt, ete., also a concert perf m : 
apetdigede at ; ormance of ‘“p fa].” 
innifold though it be, the warmth of his | | ; ot P 190 7 2 : ? P ° areal. In 
heart, quickening as it were his inventive- Mr Rabaud, conductor, sa dir gga g to : rd was chosen conductor of the Société Nationale; in 1907 he 
hess of mind, his skill of hand. To crown | Pianist, both of imagination ) || YOK Charge of an adv ie Cc 


hess 0: | tra anced pianoforte class at the Paris Cons 
‘Wate ~ fect : lity, the Boston Symphony Orches tory. rae aris Vonserva- 
8 fecundity, this skill, he sets within | bility, t sae y. Chief of the Service d’ftudes Artistiques du Ministére de 
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the fantasia a piano part, seemingly de-| in its present state o att- Me ||’Instruction Publi 
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first and the second division of the fan- he Paris 
nto. t : Sym : * Emile Decomb 
“the gaining of it. In the third A ot f © || forte- eOhe Dan enet Nimes in 1829, was awarded 
He” ant the song at his bands P Pai oth Roe al a ll last Feet hag 4 at the Paris Conservatory in 1846. I ed the first prize for piano- 
ce, eV : ee the pianofort 
ot hea aoraheoaneeh ant bad ” “understanding, and p e. 


the 30 ne and then to be the lash that, 
Conser i | ' 
Slave + spent André Messager conductor, in the fall of 1918, he 
AS1A., BY r. Certot played this part with an . oston at a concert of that orchestra on October 30. 191 & 
terring sense of the color it was to <2 ats 
: how ' : upils of Chopin. From 1875 to 1399. D t is said that he was one of the 
ng force to the perform- | While there are high 4 « “A > || Classes in pianoforte-p , Vecombes was an instructor of 
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res" divisions of the ‘fantasia, He will [tasia. “As with thé fifth’’symphony of 
be in the fashion and in accord with the | Beethoven a week ago, Mr. Rabaud no 
“conventional labels, if he so listens tO |ionger heard with impersonal ear, saw no 
\the music. Yet often he will lose his | longer with the purely objective eye. 
way, unless he happens to be uncommon- a ; 
ly acute in such listening, while at the 
end he will be as one who may not see 
the glories of the wood because he is s0 
| closely scrutinizing the trees. 

do these variations justify such reduction music.” 
to formal abstraction. Rather, each trans- 
formation of the song is prompted by clea 
mood, enriched with wacet er sabivosrgia | Merarchy; h t b , ; 
imagination. The like-minded listener may |} shaft of wit; Ravel bas not been sparing 0! 
hear music in which the air is aimplitied, | 
transfigured, glorified, g~laddened. He may 
hear music again in which it becomes the | 
voice of longing, calling afar and mysteri- | 
‘ously as through mists. Or, yet agatn, it | : pear 
‘beats in the rhythms to which d'Indy sets f matters, Yet here is Mr. 
it; shines in the colors in which he clothes ; 18 Of the official hierarchy, 
‘dt as though it sounded against bright ex. | Proof of signal and individual 
panse of mountain sky, as though it were | ties, While, as the Symphony 
borne upon mountain wind keen, fleet and | of sate have SERGI REMs ai 
‘strong. Or once more, the composer takes | mer foun ee recall shih 
.itas he might some cherished object and | dng wie: Seen si 9 lel 
wealves harmonic and instrumental fancies | 
upon it. More and more as the fantasia 
preceeds, the air seems to possess d’indy, 
mind and heart, body and soul, until he! 
must set himself free by some such de-| ing 
moniac excrcism as that of ‘the finale. 
reiterated, obstinaite, blazing dance, taran- | 
tilla-like, he transforms this many-vodiced | 
song. The music spins in it; the music 
shouts it; the music fiares with it. Nor 
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with so rigid a pace and rhythm, with ;: 
woven voices. 


rushes away down 
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and maddened, 
world. | 
longing. d’Indy writes a music of beauty; | ae " 
when it clangs or whirls out of other FRENGH Mi 25/14 
measures in other moods, he writes a , av’ i] 
music of power. Everywhere also dh y C1 AYED 
genious miisic, weaving itself from itself SUPERBL 
manifold though it ‘be, the warmth of his 
° . ‘ oie 

ness of mind, his skill of hand. To crown | Pianist, both of RED te eetre 
this fecundity, this skill, he sets within| bility, the Boston Symphon}s 

r aft- 
signed to play in Nght and shade upon | passed, if equaled, lifted se ‘tg 
the song and then to be the lash that, | ernoon’s concert above thos , 

) jassed without its own distinction. ' 
air into the whirl of the end. Through the | ! Wirred Cortot had played earlier this 
tasia, Mr. Ccrtot played this part with an} @gnservatory, conducted by M Meseaent 
unerring sense of the color it was to] He had revealed a marked talen 

| 'e arnt i¢ Variations for 
ining of it. In the thira| now. Frank’s Symphonic type of 

division. ba’ die “ihe song at his bands piano and orchestra are not the typ , 
While there are high demands yA dagatl 

ance, even as did his playing in Franck’s | tic skill, the chief essentials are 
Symphonic Variations. So in Mr. Cortot powers’ of re-creation by the art st, his 
: sense of the piano.as an exalted in 

compl4ment upon the music. Hardly less, icism 
showever. had conductor and orchestra an-| mouthpiece for the ecstatic mysticisin, 


When the song is one of mystery, of 
writes in these variations a fecund and in- 
* + WN ¢ Cortot, 
heart, quickening as it were his inventive- Mr Rabaud, conductor; M1 
. a , sur- 
the fantasia a piano pert, seemingly de-| in its present state of virtuosity, un 
as 
darting in and out of the music, whips the } series, although no one of them h 
first and the second division of the fan- | scason with the orchestra of the Paris 
Y of art aS 
thread into the music, with as flawless | gave no such embodiment of his al 
, iptuoso- 
) show piece for the casual Vv 
became energizing force to the perform- en 
ception, understanding and & jvitual 
finesse and power, poise and ardor are in * 
ment of the orchestra, the ensemble 
| the 
swered to d’Indy through the whole fan-; the humanity, the childlike joy 10 


scornful word; nearly every ‘“‘light’’ of the 
younger Parisian generation mocks at lit. 
Our younger generation on this side of the 
sea warms to music that these composers | 
write, accepts their point of view of cognate | 
who 
giving clear 
quali- § 
Concerts | 
not always does) 
once put | 
and yet, 
there was cause for wonder why he should 
‘have included in his programme of yester- 
'day, Mr. Hadley’s Symphonic Fantasia, "no 
e | more than a fluent, well-made, well-sound. 
piece according to the conventions of 
Into | 2 post-Wagnerian day, and why he should 
have led through Bach’s Suite in D major 


little shading and modulating of the inter. 
Mr. Hadley’s fantasia is as 
is there end until the song, thus whipped routine music-making in kind as ever fell 
the from any Parisian academic ‘‘hierarchy, 
while Bach played ‘‘with respect” is a Bach 


In all this, perhaps, there was passing | 
enlightenment to those who take their cue | 
from the scorners in good Parisian fashion | 

0 cag it ; - sic of what passes there as ‘oficial French 
No more than the rest of d’Indy’s music | D’Indy himself has spoken and | 


written despitefully of it as the means tno | 
advancement in a withered and self-centred. | 


Debussy shot upon it many aj 


ooo 


very breath of lite whie mene 
noble pages. . yhich mark these a Prop ahig rin heights the 
here are rare it . its 


mite.» 1 Ee 
Pee err ee Ore ee hom , OE a Sr ere eteermmmes 
“ne 


0 be chosen 
h out of Behter 
crbose, abstract 
perhaps evén to 
Where are such 
| ‘he last movement, 
, : is fugitive air, 
| ir labor an untamed bird; 
: a i ed into inearnate 
det Saleasue In ia hate Seg te ana 
in a demonaic spitit es 
precipice and abyss, 


westrs. th h 
r Port ¢ ‘ive vo P : © ecnoes of j . 
§ ‘tot was Siven such an ovatio In such superbly el] er aa 


SO 3 =) ‘aat . s ‘4 4 ¢ 0 u 
The manner of thie nytt audi fot and the event, Rabaud. Me Gore 
far from that of th ogg? te eee Ira estra played it. 
é virtuoso, is rat Henry Hadley’s sytr Agar 
of the man who w , 080, is rather |, 7 svaley S symphonic fantag 
honor the composer yee his colledeues America, began ‘nye in London and 
| oon Bimwele. BUCS the composer in sustained vii lit —- 
| Planoferte eee ony for Orchestra and , fapuiticance and effective contonae 
lw “Pow. a4 French Mountain $ ideas Over and beyond 
| given out te "the tien nett plaintive aie nhusic, which since has come tuo his 
ing the newly arrive. ih horn—mark- Bache suite i 
artist on his instr et Speyer, av, with suite in D major was played 
aanwamhite 2. instrumeéent—ig one of the discrimination’ in its vari 
urs taken by d'Indy from fret me beau *, the atate 
ces, which . ‘74 


Cevennes. Here ig a folk ow 
strange and haunting. as im all schools, cl modern or 


n of French parents at Nyon, 
"iy 
Going at an early age with his 


Mr. ALrrep Denis Corror was bor 
Switzerland, on September 26, 1877 
familv “mre Syerte 2. Pa ° 
opp a i “ ee he his first pianoforte lessons from his 

Sters, entered the Paris Conservatory : as j | 

: dis Conservatory, where he was in turn 
nd —— “el aig “ and Diémer. Ag a pupil of the latter he 

as awarded the first prize for pianofort ing in 1808 teal 
' . ue anoforte-playing in 1896. als 
in | ‘asia “Playing Sb. Taking 
lit, oe =23 5 Colonne concerts, he soon became known 
| > ' UULrO ©, e aS 7va ‘ c . . ’ . 
fonds WibGaake a as played in Kngland, Italy, The Nether- 
* gta s . a, } pain, Switzerland. Having been a répétiteur at 
- ele Meg — in Paris “Gotterdimmerung.” In 1904 he 
concert society that bears his ite hho hae 
i. 4 h dl Dears his name, and with it he has 
liven formances of ; ’ ie has 
Shine ree es of important choral works py Beethoven 
1904 “wy ne etc., also a concert performance of “Parsifal.” In 
setae was chosen conductor of the Société Nationale; in 1907 he 
. - ( large of an advanced planoforte class at the P ' 
re: Chief of the Service @ittudes Arti 
, S “We at+3 > = a a 
lee ft truction ! ublique et des Beaux- 
: O - le Legion of Honor in 1914. 
J F » Tn wl 4 ny + ° ' 
| sMIng to the United States with the Société des Concerts du 
| 
| 


— ee ner eee — 
ee 


aris Conserva- 
stiques du Ministére de 
Arts, he was named a Chevalier 


ws. one 


i 

Conservatoir a. 

. servatoire, André Messnver ¢ 2 = ? ° 

'| played in Boston : fessager conductor, in the fall of 1918, he 
eget Poston at a concert of that orchestra on O ‘tober 20. 19718 
|| (Saint-Saéns’s ( aa wha? ‘aes ctober 00, 1918 
in “dens $s Concerto in C minor, No. 4), 

* Emile Decombes b + Ni : > | 
forte-plavine es, born at Nimes in 1829, was aw 
last Bae? tary J Chow, ae Conservatory in 1846. It is said that he was one of tl 
classes iv pianoforte-playine ae eae fena Decombes was an instructor of preparatory 
and transcriptions for the pianoforte. re a Wee e “Méthode,” exercises 
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arded the first prize for piano- 
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Steinway Pianoforte used 
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_ : "ah oe ehife for the last time, There was another| 
Mx. Cortot in English Bare sy i. ty. 119 tasclnating piece of execution in the work-| 
te ss ie why waiter left more vivid’ ing out of the last movement, and in the 
No pianist a him in Boston than Mr.| equable Spinato movement and the glitter-' 
memory. wo geet had he returned tO ing Polonaise of Chopin (which he later 
Cortot.. NO. Ti don porte in America than’ played) the magic of Mr, Cortot’s passage- 
France ih on a visit to various cities work came again into play. The Golly- 
he departe y Gn tae them was Manchester wogg Dance of Debussy. was a morsel of 
aE Minglane. Hallé Orchestra he an encore—a joke that hardly more than 


SE eathoven's “Wmperor Concerto” flouted the listener’s appetite.”’ 
to be heard here, ten days hence, from Mr. 


Bauer. The reviewer for The Guardian 
writes interestingly of Mr. Cortot and ol 
the piece, saying: “The so-called ‘“Em- 
peror’ concerto of Beethoven—we do not 
now what it may be called now—was, 
for.a.French pianist, a choice both daring 
and wise in its challenge to intellectual 
sympathies, and Mr. Cortot’s interpretation, 
we are sure, commanded the same univer- 
sal sanction and admiration as the music 
itself. There was a little tendency fn Mr. 
Landon Ronald’s conduct of the orchestra 
towards the comfortable symphonic style, 
and we fancy Mr. Cortot’s reading would 
have been enhanced by an orchestral ac- 
companiment of more lightness, precision 
and brilliance. 

“Mr. Cortot’s own playing and inter- 
pretation were strongest of all in his im- 
aginative approach to the _ pianissimo. 
That is the most marvellous’ strength 
which compels while it yields and draws 
us on as it recedes. It is the strength 
of Béethoven, too, for this composer trans- 
formed the expressive to the imaginative 
style, more by his unexpected withdrawals 
of tone than by any other means. Mr. Cor- 
tot Charms most of all by the minute steps | 
which to the listener are made conscious- 
ly deliberate as the maze of star-like 
notes is withdrawn. We fecl our ears 
enriched by the very vanishing of the. 
notes. The great passage of octaves was | 

unfortunate at first in a clear divergence | 
of treatment between the orchestra and the | 
solo instrument, but exercised its old fasci- | 
nation by the soloist’s wizardry well before | 
the close of its long diminuendo. One is | 
often tempted to transcribe for the benefit | 
of the orchestral player the doggerel of | 
Wordsworth, and say: | 
A dash above the music’s rim | 

A pert staccato is to him, 

And it is nothing more. | 

‘One famous passage of detached 
chords in the opening symphony suffered 
terribly from this unimaginative handling, 
from which, one would think, the com-| 
poser’s subsequent treatment of the pas- | 
sage would have roused the most unob- | 
servant player. Is there anything in the | 
whole range of pianoforte mutic that | 

equals the imaginative power of these | 
‘chords when, they appear in the solo part? | 
Mr. Cortot was not found lacking here, 
Nor in the spirituality of the figuration as 
the melody of the slow movement is heard 
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Problems of Those Who Assume Big Yearly Deficits 
| —Surprise and Pleasure of Concerts Under 
| French Conductor—The Reward of Study—A. 
i Pianistic Premier of Poland—Local Musical Ac- 
tivities 
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tion of the Boston Symphony Orchestra |Will: doubtless continue through the 


seasons has this celebrated organiza- deficit is due partly to the tardiness 
| {tion been in so strong a position, musi- of the trustees in securing the conduc- 
| oally, and as regards its right to pub- tor for the present season, and the yn- 
1 dic patronage, as today. New appoint- ‘fortunately amateurish manner ~ “tn 
| menis have brought fresh blood into which the arratigements were an- 
|| [the orchestral budy and added skilled |WCUNCed, which had a strong effect on 


|; [instrumentalists tu its ranks without *8® Public subscriptions; to various ex-- 


| impairing itS distinctive -djualities |PERSeES Oo é ore é ; | 
| or tochntnal ‘ne phe dipeg hd tone ‘qualities the Bt Maat: ibetate os. itself; and to 
ie pacities, French conduc- | cost of travelling, hall | 
1 ‘tors have replaced those of the German ue ent and other items of orchestral man- | 
| |Scnool with insmediate and manifes? |}28ement which are always present, | 
| 2dvantage to the artistic character of /THIS large deticit has, however b 
| the concerts. The Boston uy subseribed for this c ~ : een 
Ey hae . : Symphony [¢ fs season and for sea- 
| concerts were provincialized by con- }®088 to come. The Boston Symphony 
ductors of a nation which has never Orchestra, thanks to such generous su 
| ceased to hug its provincialism to its (PTs @pPpears*to be at the beginning ot | 
} |/Posom. We ure no longer dominated ‘eh new and brilliant epoch in its his. | 
[by German conceptions of music in tory. , 
| "ymphony Hall, and, war or no war,. | The trustees and certain of the wealth- | 
il Mt was high time that this change had ser subscribers to the concerts have 
| [been made. done, their part. It is now the turn of 
| wae public approval of the results of che public. The Boston Symphony Or- 
| /'neSe arrangements has been immediate ~ ©S'T@ !8 remade and at its best today | 
| 2ne@ unmistakable. There are other * conductor of singular and distin- 
things, however, than artistic perform- wuished talent is siving a series of con- 
| /8nces and public approval which inti- ‘“°?'3 Of exceptional brillianey. The pro~ 

| Esprines ure excellently arftanged; The 
| rent of big artistic bodies. Money j¢ list ef soloists, as it turns. out, offers 
| ®8 essential in music as in war. A. Many unusual attractions. 'Those who 
| l#Teat orchestra, even when managed as hesitated to subscribe to a season when 
| |ably-as the Boston Symphony, does not they did not know what conductor they 
pile’ up packers’ profits ag the years) would hear, if they would hear any at 


elf-aie Achaea nada without protest or, sea, SAPO Mt. VIO. ae fnesce 
f. LAS ‘tic future of the organiza—| *°°'.. ‘6 than reassured about ‘the 
aie a abate paid from his private | Te ia performances and should 
| Sunda: the yearly deficits. He resigned ao phat hing in their power to pack 

active connection with the Boston!) >/ Phony Hall to its capacity for the 


body at the close ace on 
| 1917-18. The trustees OKs Caan nis city and the country will never be ‘re- 
responsibility of the task Major Hig- linquished by those who inherit his task 
Cer I Cae aneig eth eal ANG th) OF tale crore ea ne ine a 
ddine aut ihn wee sHEOTest, BPO NOW! yet an founded tie sie a the 
tra means. It de Galois t 2 a Bh ak only come through th “de in 
| for this season will Baca cee the deflolt | Proval and co- a. ae ee Se 
S € much larger than | munity. operation .of the: come, 
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of the present season. Not for many |¥¢3tS immediately following... The 
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A Fact or Two Underlying Present Un- ably increase U1 


Similarly. the public of the Symphony. 


CONDUCTORS FOR THE SYMPHONY Concerts in Boston is becoming accustome‘ 


to Mr. Rabaud and 80 the more ready by 
‘4 habit to accept him without demur. — 
the numbers of that public do not apprec - 
sless a Heifetz or a an 
i oe i tist’’ swells the 
. maninov as assisting ar es 
certainties — The Unwisdom of Change Me ence; but in. diaposition, it a yi 


d the 
re s to the conductor when he an 
seen " — wre icaigs % ide os acquit themselves notably well as 


of a “Genius,” If a “Genius” Can Be in d@’Indy’s symphony “on 2 pent bree. 

the Public and |of last week, as in aes 2 ht Bap de 
Found—The Orchestra, the phony of a fortnight ago. Always, 2 
Mr. Rabaud—Miss Hempel to Be Heard 


over, whatever individual agar ag of the 

dnd ‘tac may be, it shows a 

Bost Mr. Gabrilowitsch Re-en- Conductor § Ce eG phi sim. Only 

in oston - r. : ‘a receptive minc¢ v a ' 
as “cenius,” not easy to descry 


. ° M ne x~C i Yn al om) 
gaged in Detroit—Mr. Kneisel as Con- the exception incly, for example, to better 


in the offing, is ; ; ae 

ductor—Items and Incidents the relatively sparse audiences of OMe lite 
bik evenings. Comparatively ~y curiosity and 

‘nigs is pigs,” so facts is facts. as well as degree of eyigarnied Shai ek 
even in a matter of such stub- gatisfaction have altered ~ sabecrietiol 
born and divergent opinion 48 yyanently. Indeed, rag hehe vy Orchesira 
Symphony Orchestra next year. Oone Of poth at home aml nid ‘conditions that 
those facts, moreover, standing high and autumn under exceptiona esponse of the 
clear, is the unwisdom of change for th? sive little or no clue to tne ra ae nial 
sake of change. If the trustees of the public next year when paren ae Ch 
band can secure a conductor of large and preoccupations scandy vality of the 
abilities, more ‘ impressive personality, gimmer distance, when the : Se nicolas 
more vivid reputation than Mr. Rabauid, orchestra and the quality of t a eee Sa 
then, by all means, the audiences at the should Mr. Rabaud eden apie EN ante ne 
Symphony Concerts here and elsewhere more widely understood. piven: as who 
deserve to have him and for a term OL Gimouit for trustees and : . nytt gy 
years. If, on the other hand, none such . 14 discern the future, Dl haps, there- 
is obtainable, there is sound reason for altering it or the risk of it. angie oe Oe 
the continuance of Mr. Rabaud in h' fore, the keener the search sage Rabaud’s 
present post. Individual by individual, Sq also, habit is making Mr. . ts not 
choir by choir, the quality of the orchestr programmes seem the regular pom French 
is as high as it ever was, probably higher. regular way—German classics an x adeine 
By so much the trustees and the manages feces in nearly equal proportion, @ poe 
ment have indeed wrought well. bBems, (0.41 Russian, an occasional ms = 
however, a recently constituted band, it number, a concerto of Grieg or of Cc Lop . 
needs to be assimilated, unified, polished if a pianist happens to impose it. So ay, 
into a sure and sensitive instrument to Mr Rabaud has eschewed Italian sare 
the conductor's hand. The hundred me” shows no inclination toward Scandina\ 08 
within it must come, likewise, to know and or other composers of the North; whi e, 
feel themselves in a common work. No whoever the conductor, hardly a piece bs 
in weeks or in months are these desirabie Se English composer, except the cosmo- 
ends gained, but in season upon season of selibata Delius, has been heard for many 
association, mutual understanding and veurs at the Symphony Concerts. Somé 
ambition. Already the orchestra 1S more ~ that Mr. Rabaud does not rd 
responsive to Mr. Rabaud because i 'S do” the ultra-modern Parisians, others will 
becoming familiar with him, while he bet- peel x that he does not oftener play their 
ter measures and adjusts ite pawere OF music Some wonder that he chose, Say, 
Gause he has become better acquainted Mr. Hadley from American composers, 
with it. Were he to continue as conductor ems merit another has quite as fair title 
with as few changes in the band as there to hearing. And so opinions go. As a 
te ve SOF & ecakor he bats matter of fact, it is too early to say what 
advantage on this score is plain: ivi lirection Mr. Rabaud’s programmes would 


ore C | 
a new conductor, say next autumn, MUsSt Wor the present the) 


é run. 
-‘nning, If he take in the long said 
(Ss ge egal eal lady Mater move in a Franco-German groove, col 


. : ither in fact pian e 

St any of Seah. the gain in fortable to most in his pa age aa 
a ’ ., teh?’ r > clas- 

or oi e font ‘offiet the loss in continuity. within that groove they ‘te nd to hd ‘ht 
ne Be mis lid: be change for sic.’ An ardent modernist, like Mr. ; e 
Otherwise, change wou Rhané-Baton, wauld more 


, in the present teux or Mr. ewer 
Soe tage oe eetaics, hastily advisable, please the voungsters—and distinctively 
esta 
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| overtax the elders. As for the ‘‘genius,’’ 
_; Sought in the offirg, he could probably 
‘}make his programmes what he chose and 
satisfy his hearers. For good or ill, he 
would count with them above both orches- 
tra and music, 

In a word, if an earnest, faithful, per- 
sonable man of talent is to lead the Sym. ° 
phony Orchestra for another year or two, 
Mr. Rabaud, if he is disposed to remain. 
in Boston, would probably yield as much. 
satisfaction to the public, as well main- 
tain the standard of the concerts, as wel! 
serve the treasury as any other; while 
change from him would largely be change 
for the sake of change and on the chance 
| Of betterment. On the other hand, if the 
trustees and the guarantors believe they 
can lay hand on a conductor of superlative 
; 
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Henri Rabaud 
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Symphony Orchestra next season?’ 


|) 
1 
{ 
| 
| 


fidence and the financial 


Sessed with civic pride, 
ability, of outstanding personality, of ac- The answer is easy: 
knowledged and widespread prestige, theyv Hr 
might wisely act accordingly. The more | 
eminent the conductor, the higher the repu- | 


' 
| tation of their concerts, the larger the pub. | complished musician. 


Rabaud will accept a second term. 


lic, presumably, that will seek them. The/!e 
discovery, however, of such a leader is not | p 
easy. He is not to ‘be descried or even 

glimpsed in many a one whom friendly | 
admiration or personal predilection has 
suggested for the post. The most diligent 
and catholic observers of concert-hal] 
opera house in Europe or in America 


not easily lay finger on him Still 

\ . : Sa Be more |} a» 545 

compositions: ‘more 
do the resentments and the rebounds of | ODS: - SUED OF AGES, 


wartime and the years immediately follow. | music made the demand, he has shown 
ng, circumscribe the field of choice, j7;¢ °Mpelling virility—virility without the 
was the custom to say last Spring, when! taint of coarseness—dash and amazing 
all these matters were in earnest debate || brilliance. Catholic in the selection of 


that three Bur , ‘tore 
‘hein a? ean conductors = were | programs he is the sympathetic int 
worthy to lead the Boston Orchestra. || “3 Dy Ca > SY MPatneule sae 


Sir Henry Wood, Mr. Rakhmaninovy Mr | Preter of the various schools, ancient 

wel | It is permissible to believe |} 2nd modern. No conductor in the past 

° > +y iaAnn rj sia e ah : 

AE gt rh on Bigs Ni ae him in on. | years of this orchestra has equalled him 
’ Ween. = ry, Nac 1@ come hit} i ; : 

i ner, }in h "ex . 
would have Jess pleased many elements i) Ai, iS reading of Beethoven and Bach; 
ine public of the Symphony Concerts he: while the modern romanticists and the 
has Mr. Rabaud. Mr. Rakhmaninov ney members of the ultra-modern French 
‘ar 4357 ~ 4° . " | es , ” : ° 
Pate’ U} eee fields than that of eon. School have found in him an apprecia- 
ducting, “here 7iIns .- o | P Aygi . : ; . 

! ere Femams Mr. Toscanini-. | tive, imaginative sot. Respected, ad- 
mired as conductor and man by the au- 


1 many a sense ‘‘genius’”’ if there ever wis 
> -. 1} ; * Ee . ‘ ‘ 
one, alike in ability and in infirmity But 
1” . ° . = ‘ vats. o~ . . 
who may say what his Present mind m eenges, he 1s helt ih ae 
ha . ; ae $7) 7 » Fane e > 
‘ .°" how long it will hold) toward tho | bS the players, who gladly obey: and 
“ig pba ae of the Symphony Orchestrno | Second him. , 
- Is usefu ikewise, to remen Leia dk Se | 
| Pr MA Tac) 0 Pare mber that nos To make a chang : ‘ 
| & few contributing to {ts support, prefar wi! ” Chen ae 00. toe 
| also that it remain as clearly Win ne 1 vy change might be disastrous. Who is 
. : AUT ‘rancophila " — , 
as it was once of German leanines | there to fill his place? 
SCHUMANN | Surely no one wishes a conductor that 
» / WESLIN UN, ~ViIp TY } . * 8 
stacteherchaith lj) has been under the suspicioh of siding) 
» WOs 1toO aSSai:! rf “ _ . , 
poste tO assai;’ with Germany, of sneering at the Unitéd 
II. Scherzo: Allegr a . tas 
ttt. Adawio oes: © states, of snarling, biting the hand that 
“— ag > S "eSS1 } . . 
iad fe ‘ g i j 
, Allegro molto vi! d him and is still feeding him. 
.No one wishes a conductor that would 
attempt the Germanization of orchestra, 
programs, public taste. Names of emi- 


i|nent foreign conductors have been men- 
' 
! 


oser before he visited Boston. 





cities, as in those of Europe, as an ad- 
mirable conductor. Ffis 
an] } fined, poetic nature has been revealed 
may || through his interpretation of orchestral 
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| As the World Wa g s} 






f. Cais 
“9 
The question has been raised: “Who 
Will be the conductor of the Boston 


This question should be answered pub-| 
licly as soon as possible by the trustees 
of the orchestra, if they wish the con- 
support of} 
those interested in music and those pos- 


that is, if Mr. 
Mr. Babaud has shown himself an ac-! 
This was expect- 
d, for he was known here as a com- | 
He is’ 


now recognized here, in other American 


sensitive, re- 


when the 


—i_-~9 2. 


NO eee 












tioned, but their success as leaders of a 
hundred concerts would be a doubtful 


| quantity, even if after long parleying, 
rh iB! they should condescendingly accept. , De- 
@ Jays are dangerous. Any one asked to 
4 subscribe wishes to know what he is to 
receive in return for the subscription. 
| Mr. Rabaud was not anxious to leave 
Paris. No Parisian leaves that city 
| without a sigh. He came here as a rep- 
resentative of French musical art, also 
as a patriot grateful to this country, 
‘encouraged, if not urged, by his govern- 
‘ment; not as one lured by American 
Motlars. France could not have sent a 
more worthy and ingratiating represenit- 
iative, Having received from her the 
| highest honors she can award a musi- 
ician, he igs. here, a celebrated composer, 
a conductor of the first rank, a man of 
“pure artistic purposes, a gentleman in 
‘the old and most significant meaning of 
the word. 
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Twelve of the French members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, headed by 
M. Rabaud, leader of the Symphony ‘band, 
have arranged a concert to take place next 
Tuesday evening in aid of the Lafayette 
Fund. The concert will be at the home of 
Mrs. Bryce Allan, 255 Beacon street, and 
the programme will ‘be made up of cham- 
ber music by French composers. ‘Tickets 
may ibe had at Herrick’s. 

The ‘Boston committee of the Lafayette 
Fund, which sends kits to French s0l- 
diers, has received a letter from a mem- 
ber of the American Red Cross Commis- 
Sion in Paris, in which it is stated that 


warded 





despite the signing of the armistice the 
armies of occupation are still suffering, 
and until they are demobilized wil] re- 


quire the same attention as heretofore. 
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Taxes on Tickets to the Symphony Con- 
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certs — Future Exemption but Present 
Payment—Mr. Bauer, Mme. Frijsh and 
Mr. Rakhmaninov in Prospect 


Fan 
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that the proviso exempting tickets to 

symphony concerts from the tax on ad- 
missions to entertainments still stands in 
the pending Revenue Bill. Since the Con- 
ference Committee of Senate and House 
vesterday completed revision of these claus- 
es, the proviso is likely to remain unaltered 
and to become law before the end of the 
present concert season, Under it, organ- 
izations conducted for the sole purpose of 
maintaining symphony orchestras and vest 
ceiving substantial support from voluntary 
contributions” escape the tax of ten per 
cent upon the prices of admission to these 
ecneerts. Virtually, ‘every organization 
maintaining a symphony orchestra in the 
Urited States, from Boston to San Ff ran- 
cisco, exists for no other purpose, while 
every one of them not only receives sub- 
stantial support from voluntary contribu- 
tions,’ but 15S practically dependent upon 
them. Accordingly, from the day on which 
the pending bill takes effect as law, tickets 
to symphony concerts, bought either for a 
whole series or for a single occasion, will 

xed. 

Pevceet te to say when the subscribers to the 
Symphony Concerts here in Boston make 
their subscriptions next autumn to the 
series of 1919-1920, they will have no tax 
to pay. They may even escape taxation 
upon a few of the concerts in the com- 
ing spring, for which they have already 
subscribed, if the new law begins to func- 
tion before those concerts befall. On the 
other hand, if available information from 
Washington is accurate, the pending bill is 
in no way retroactive and leaves no |oop- 
hole for the refunding of the tax paid last 
autumn upon subscriptions to the Sym- 
phony Concerts of 1918-1919, except as a 
few concerts at the end of the season may 
be exempt. The law, as it has stood for 
a& year and more, as it still stands, ex- 
acts a tax of ten per cent on admissions 
to symphony concerts as: on entrance to 
other entertainment#® Not until the pend- 
ing ‘bill supersedes it on a date yet to be 
fixed and dependent on the time of enact- 
ment, will exemptions begin. 
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a seat in the Institute, 


ing. 


2 ee 


Bostonian public. 


into admirals, and ministers 
fledged ambassadors. 
This does not mean 
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have been chosen to be 
the French Institute. 


on—has happened sooner. 
mieux pour M. Rabaud. 


he now occupies, 


not with the 


Francaise), 
Beaux-Arts. 
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Nationale de Musique. As a composer 
he 1s ingenious and erudite. Not pos- 
| Sibly quite so Original as some, but 
| well worth Studying. He had at least 
| as s00d a right to be elected as M. 
| Paladilhe or M. Dubois, who had pre- 
| ceded him. And if his name, by some 
|; Strange chance, does not appear in 
| Baltzell’s “Dictionary of Musicians,” 
| the omission need not worry him. | 

iP It may be mentioned, just in pass- 
jing, that the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts is one of the five academic bodies 
the Institute. The 
Académie Francaise 
least in theory, for 
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others are the 
| (reserved, at 
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The election of M. Rabaud, now crafty though most me 
conductor of the Boston Symphony, to. played, after Richelieu, in building bs 


. tt is a high French art and letters. 
tribute to a musician of much learn- cians, the 


It may be also something more welcomes 
than that—a veiled compliment to the tects and 
So does a govern-' includes Six composers, 
ment lift up the special envoys whom rank-—M. Saint-Saéns,.M. Dubois M. 
it sends abroad, turning rear-admirals Paladilhe, M. Fauré, M. fede titi 


into full- and now M. Rabaud. | 


‘bers of this body. 








“Académie des 


€ des Inscri; 






k 
ognition of the part 
able . state 


Besides musi- 
Académie des Beaux-Arts. 
painters, sculptors, archi- 
engravers. At present it 
of unequal 


Charpentier 


Frenchmen, since the crea- 


Among 


that, had he not tion of “the” Académie b Richelieu, 
been made conductor of the great Bos- it has been the fashion es deride ant 
ton orchestra, M. Rabaud would not Institute. oe 


notwithstanding all the 


a member of jibes of Alphonse Daudet, Zola and the 
It merely hints de Goncourts, 
that what might have come fitly—later most writers, 


Well—tant men 
There is no cians. 
doubt that he has Worked hard, and spoke a 
With honesty, to win the place which largely due to 
“Im- 
mortals” (for that term belongs exclu- demicians to ‘§ bi “as! 
Sively to the forty of the Académie Moliére, Pascal. fron, Dickie a 

but in the Académie des 
eal In his favor he has a 
distinguished past as a composer of 
two operatic efforts, his “Fille de 

Roland” and “Marouf,” besides many 
very interesting concert works, and as 
conductor for seven years or more at 
the Paris Opera House, or, to give it 
Its absurd official name; the Académie 


itis the ambition of 
artists and scientific 
in Francé to become Academi-: 
The ‘sneers, which - Voltaire 
bout and satirized, have bean: 
the regrettable narrow- 
ness which has at times led the Aéa- 





Piron, Diderot and 
Balzac, The neglected have avenged, 
themselves in many ways; some, like” 
Piron, by epigrams, others by insults, 
The most scathing of all hits at the 
‘Académie was embodied in, Piron’s, 
‘own epitaph: ig ih: 

“Ci-git Piron, que. ne fit rien— . J 
Pas méme académicien:” » a 
“Here lies Piron, who was naught— ._ 
, . Not even an academician.” ae 


i , wea 


_ The Immortals: got even with™ 














‘author by declining as one man to: 
attend his funeral. — hoe 
The de Goncourts, on the other 


hand, showed their dislike (or, ag they 
‘ho doubt would have preferred to say, 
contempi) for the Institute by found- 


Ing an Académie of their own, and 


attaching their name to it. Daudet, 
Zola and their followers were mem. 
But, in the end, 
even Zola, despite all his truculence, 
became more than deferential to the 
Immortals. ‘i on! bhsttae 

Of the qualities most cherished ‘by 
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the Institute in’ 
and artist ye in general, the first is style. 
and, for that reason, to their shame, 
the Academicians preferred Méri- 
mée to Balzac. It may be for his’ style, 
even more than for his unquestioned 
‘erudition, that the Académie des 


Beaux-Arts has elected M. Rabaud, 
rather than M. d’Indy, M. Ravel, or 
M. Florent Schmitt-—-to say nothing of 
iM, Février, M. Pierné, M. Messager 

‘and M. Xavier Leroux. Tot homines, 
‘tot sententiz. 

In the United States not much is|! 
known as yet with regard to the value 
of M. Rabaud’s more important con- 
cert works. It is by these, not by 
his operas, that he might best like 
to win reputation here. 


them? 
composer of one opera, ‘“Marouf,” 
Which has been heard in 
places, and more especially at the | 
Metropolitan. If he were judged by 
that alone, he might not rank so high 
as some of his French rivals. M.| 
Rabaud is too modest and sincere to 
think that “Marout” is in the same 
class as the “Louise” of M. Charpen- 
tier, the “Samson et Dalila’ or “Henri | 
VIII” of M. Saint-Saéns, or even the 
less flawless, though delightful, 
“Monna Vanna” of M. Février. It has 
much charm and grace, much piquancy 
and scholarship to help it. But it 
jacks unity and it is not original. 
Bizet, Delibes and others, had they 
been up-to-date, might have written 


‘Many passages and scenes in the first | 
last, | 
it can be traced direct to Wagner to : 
and more par-'! 
ticularly to that composer’s “Meister- | 
it is romantic , 
. But the romantic feel- | 
‘ing is not quite so poetic as it might | 
have been, while the fantasy is—shall 
Yorkers are! 
‘still wondering why thé manager of. 
“Marout” | 
‘for production when he had works: 


part of “Marouf.’ As for the 


a very large extent, 
singer.” As to its style, 


and fantastic. 


we Say, theatric? . New 


‘the Metropolitan selected 





like “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” 
all, “Louise,” still waiting to be added 
‘to his repertory. Can he have known 
(such things are possible) that M. 
‘Rabaud was to succeed Dr. Muck in 


oe 


dealing. with writérs; Boston? “Or Was he anxious (as so 
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various | 


|| pactness and atmosphere. 
‘| grudge M. Rabaud his high good for- 





i and taste. 
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and “Pelléas et Mélisande” and above | 
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wicked persons say) to exclude ‘the 
more nearly perfect art of France 
from the chief New York opera 
house? 

To deny the merits of “Marouf” 
would be ungenerous. But to exag~ 
cerate them would be more than’ 
foolish. ‘“Marouf” will have its aga 
ing day of favor. And after that—? 
The prophets may reply. 

There are many who would rather. 
‘have their “Kismet” as a play and— 
their “Chu-Chin-Chow” as a mere ex- 
travaganza. There are, others who 
prefer it in the pretentious form it 
takes as opera. De gustibus. How- 


| ever ij r Mae f’ does credit 
Why should) ever it may rank, “Marou Ss 


he not -give the Boston public oppor- | 
tunities, from time to time, of enjoy- | 
ing and discussing at least some of | 
To most Americans he is the | 


to the craftsmanship of the newly 
elected Academician. One of his 
smaller orchestral compositions, “La 
Procession Nocturne,’ a symphonic 
poem after Lenau’s Faust poem, also 
does credit to a remarkable crafts- 
manship, for it combines successfully 
the two antithetical qualities of com- 
No one will 


tune. Whatever else he may or may 
not be, he is a musician of authority 
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_€ven more 
| erudition, E 


Beaux-Arts © 
rather thar 

M. Florent | 
M,. Février, 
‘and M. Xai 
tot sentent! 
- In the U 
known as y 
of M. Raba 
cert works 
his operas, 
to win rep) 
he not give 
tunities, fra 
ing and di 
them? To 
composer | 
Which has 
places, an 
Metropolita 
that alone, 
as some ¢ 
Rabaud is! 
think that 


class as th Henri \Rabaud. 


tier, the “S OO Pa 
9 Cru . . , 
VIII” of M ‘Some interesting a members 
among the ‘Immortals’ 


less flaw peen placed 
“Monna Vain the venerable ‘Institute of France,” 
much char: fount of knowledge and authority: Gens, 
and scholgJoffre, Foch, Premier Clemenceau, and 
Jacks unit Henri. Rabaud, new conductor of the 
‘Bizet 4 Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
4 |discrepancy between the careers of Mr. 
been up-td Rabaud and the others is accounted 
Many Passjfor by the. assortment of academies, 
Part of ‘“|submerged by the French 
it can be Lath united in 1806 under a new head— 
the “Institut.” The generals and the 
Siealatiy. 1 premier qualified for the 


-singer.”’ 

and fantasy Arts by his 
‘ing is not} being the only conductor 
have been, honor. In this academy 
we say, tk chairs, representing 


still wondi posers, the august occupants 
_ the Metro them for life and 
‘for produ¢ cessors. 
like “Le | @ppoint professors, and the ' like. 
and “ , present SIX are Saint-Saens, 
ai oLanig Charpentier, Paladilhe, Gabriel 
\y” , j 


‘to his rep¢ who in turn has 
‘(such thin Perpetuel.) The musica] correspondents 
‘Rabaud wire Glazounoff, Lacombe, Cui and 
Sgambati (until.'they died), Humper- 
‘dinck and, Bruch..until (poor old’ souls) 
‘the war came and they were ‘‘dishonor- 
jonls annulled,” Taking hig chair, Mr. 
Rabaud- adds one to the following line 


to hold the 
there are 40 
the various 
keeping 


They judge the Prix de Rome. 


Dubois, 


become. Secretaire 


ay 


Revolution | 


Academie | 
Mrancaise by their writings: Mr. Rabaud | 
A qualified for the Academie des Beaux | 
merits as a composer, | 


| tell 
arts, | 
and among them six are held by com- | 
ing their 
choosing their suc-. 


The | 
never 
Faure, | 
Vand now Rabaud, who replaces Widor, | 


| 
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Theodore Dubois. 
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of descent since the Revolution: Gossec. 
Auber, Masse, Delibes, Widor. The 
most distinguished of the other fiv 
thairs were Boieldicu, Gounod, Cheru 
bini, Massenet, Gretry, Spontin!, 
Thomas, Berlioz, Adam, David. 

What Berlioz thought of the Academy 
is indicated in his Memoirs, when, as 
a pupil of Cherubini, he competed for 
a prize, solely for- the much needed 
money it would bring, and the smal! 
gold medal which would admit him into 
theatres and concert halls. 

Berlioz at least became the best of 
friends with the old doorkeeper, Pin 
gard. When he learned that he had 
missed the first prize py two votes, and 
taken the second, he said: 

“Come, Pingard, calm down a bit and 
me about today.”’ 

“Well, when M. Dupont ‘had finished 
singing, your cantata they began writ- 
verdicts, and I .brought th: 
urn. There was a musician Close by 
whispering to the architect. ‘Don’t give 
him your vote, he’s no good at all, and) 
will be. He is gone on that ec- 
centric creature, Beethoven, and we 
Shall never get him right again.’ ‘Real- 
said the architect. ‘Yet—well, 


, ~ ly 
abr 


Cherubini, You will take his word, won't|  . Pyrogen. 
, painters, sculptors, etec., saying ‘Gentle- 


you? He will tell you that Beethoven 
has. turned the fellow’s head.’ ‘I bes | 
pardon,’’ said Pingard, ‘‘but who is this 


-M, Beethoven? He doesn’t belong to 


the. academy, and yet everyone seems | 


to..be. talking of him.” 
! 
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| passed 


allow 
‘this; it would be establishing a prece- 
‘dent.’ 


.of work. 
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Gustave Charpentier. 
“No, no! He’s a German—Go on.” 

“There isn’t much more. When I 
the 
that he gave his vote to No. 4 instead 
Of to you. Suddenly, one of the musi- 
cians said, ‘Gentlemen, I think you 
ougnt to know that, in the second nait 
of the score we have just heard, there 
is an exceedingly clever and effective 
piece of orchestration to which the 
piano cannot do justice. This ought 
to be taken into consideration.’ ‘Don’t 
tell us another cock-and-bull story like 
that,’ cried another musician. ‘Your 
pupil has broken the rules and written 


two quick arias instead of one, and he |! 


We cannot 
naught like 


has put in an extra prayer. 
rules to be set at 


‘Oh, this is too ridiculous! What 
Says the secretary?’ ‘I think that we 
might pardon a certain amount of li- 
cense, and that the jury should distinctly 
understand that passage that you say 
cannot be properly given by the piano.’ 


‘No, no!’ cried Cherubini, ‘It’s all non- 


sense. There is no such clever piece 


“Then on all sides rose the architects, 


men, for pity’s sake, agree somehow! 
We can only judge by what we hear, 
and if. you will not agree—’ And all be- 
gan to talk at once, and it became dis- 


tinctly a bore; so M. Regnault and two 


It. is a regular jumble, and | 
| would be abominable for the orchestra.’ 
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urn to the architect I saw]! second 


| tion of the language,” but the 
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Gabriel Faure. 
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others marched 
They counted the 
prize,’’ 


out 
votes. 


without voting. 
You only got 


Perhaps the old world thinks more of 


“Academicians’’ than 
traditions are stronger, 
more prone to recognize that there must 
be a stabilizing force to the kite as well 
as the tail which dashes it about and 
keeps it alive. Yet a pprehension is felt 
lest Clemenceau rebels, when ‘he is for- 
mally taken in, against the green uni- 
form with golden oak leaves, the splen- 
did scabbard, and the plumed hat—an 
outfit which costs the wearer far more 
than the yearly Salary. 

Since Richelieu and Louis XIV. fast- 
ened upon a small Clique of littera- 
teurs in 1635, and at once glorified and 
exasperated them by making them a 
public and = imperial institution, «the 


we 


Their 


do. 


| “Academie Francaise,” which must of 


course adulate king and candinal. there 
has always been a sentiment of discon- 
tent within, contempt mingled -with 
jealousy without. The powers were at 
first restricted to ‘“‘the embellishment, 
the ornamentation and the augsmenta - 
element 
of artistic discussion was always with 
it. “Wrote Voltaire: “The ‘Academie 
Mrancaise’-is the secret love of all men. 
of letters, She is a mistress at whom 
they hurl verses and ep'grams until] they ! 
have won her favor; they slight her 
only until they possess her.” | Gis Os 
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C minor, for Piano 
ino 


. 2, in 


Orchestra, op. 18 


I. Moderato 


SYMPHONY No. 2, in D major, op. 73 
I. Allegro non troppo 
II. Adagio non troppo 
III. Allegretto &tazioso; quasi andant 
Soloist 


IV. Allegro con spirito 


ENTR’ACTE SYMPHONIQUE from ‘‘Messidor”’ 


Steinway Pianoforte used 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1918--19. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 
CONCERTO No 
II. Adagio sostenuto 
III. Allegro scherzando 
SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 


There will be no Rehearsal and Concert next week 


THIRTEENTH PROGRANME 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 31, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, AT 8 P.M. 
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‘Excellent Program 


SYMPHONY HAS 
13TH CONCERT 


Vherath ——i «fs FY 

Well 

Received by Many 
Lovers of Music 
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ORCHESTRA WILL 


LEAVE NEXT WEEK| 
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By PHILIP HALE 
th the Boston Sym- 
Orchestra, Mr. Rabaud, con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall. The program was 
aS Bruneau, Entr’acte Sym- 
' Messidor’’; 


c 


The concert of 


phony 


follows’ 


Phonique from 


Rachmani- 
noff, Concerto No. 2 for Piano; Brahms, 
Symphony No. 2. 
The opera 'Messidor’’ was produced 
Paris in Did 


study 


D major. 


in 1897, 


Charpentier and 
Puceini ever 
first 
played 


the 


the score? During 
of Entr’acte 
expected to see 
bringing in the plates of 

the father declaiming 
parental rights and the wrongs 
of the working man; Louise, sulky, 
longing to be With her lover. Tater we 
were reminded of ‘The Girl of the 
Golden West,” the dashing and amorous 
Mir, Johnson; the sheriff with his elab- 
Orate chain and remarkable plug hat: 
the frenzied girl that cheated at cards. 
The moods in each instance, even tricks 
of Instrumentation, were’ singularly 
alike. The ingenious Btienne Destranges 
is almost as fortunate in bagging typi- 
cal themes as was that perfervid Wag- 
nerite. Hans von Wolzogen. Destranges 
has identified 9 in ‘‘Messidor.’”’ No 
doubt he can tell them even in the 
dark, [fe finds five of them in the 
KHntr’acte. When it is played in a con- 
cert hall, these themes are interesting 
Only as musica] sentences. The hearer, 
not knowing the plot of the epera, in- 
different to it, listens to the music, 
nor does he label one theme ‘‘Toil,’’ 
another ‘‘Water,” a third “Spring.” 
He likes the music, thinks it melodious 
and euphonious, with the pleasing the- 
matic material not Over-developed. He 


the measures the 


yesterday we 
mother 
onion soup, 


about 


| the 


i 


j one 


ig stirred by the crescendo that leads F 
to the imposing climax, and is gently 
let down to a normal state of nerves 
bp the soothing final measures. a 
Mr. Rachmaninoff played his second 
concerto with this orchestra when he 
visited Boston late in 1909. The con- 
certo was played here a little over two 
years ago by Mr. Gabrilowitsch. No 
one but a Russian need apply. For 
although the concerto is not free from 
Germanisms, and the influence of 
Chopin is noticeable here and there, 
there are pages that are demonically 
Russian, certain themes that have Rus- 
Sian folk-song character. Perhaps the 
first movement is too carefully con- 
‘structed. Surely in 1919 the Adagio*and 
finale sound fresher and have a 
more decided physiognomy. There are 
touches of orchestration in the Finale 
lthat are delightfully exotic, verging on 
ithe fascinatingly barbaric. One wel- 
comes these pages more than those that 
‘were purely scholastic. The concerto 
is an interesting work, especially when 
played by the composer with a 
freedom in phrasing and rythm that 
tax the skill of the conductor and the 
orchestra. Mr. Rachmaninoff has 
played here with more technical bril- 
liance, with a greater variety of tonal 
color, but there were moments yester- 
day when he carried all before him. 


it is 


The per- 
formance Was conspicuous for its clear- 
ness, its fine balance, its vitality, yet 
even Mr. Rabaud could not make the 
second movement endurable, for the! 
themes are commonplace and the de- | 
velopment is complex and dry. We 
have never heard so beautiful a per- 
formance of the Charming Scherzo as 
‘that of yesterday. This movement and 
the first repay one for the boredom in- 
duced by the second and the fourth. In 
jthis symphony, as in the other three, 
there are pages in which Brahms is 
seen as one treading water, sparring for | 
‘wind, writing in orthodox fashion re- 
Ispectable and dull measures, filling am 
‘alloted space, until a fresh idea comes 
to him. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. , 
There will be no concerts next week, for 
‘the orchestra will be away on its fourth. 
trip. 
; Lhe program for; Feb. 14 and 15, is 
of unusual interest: Franck, Or- 
chestral Suite from the Symphonie 
; poem “Psyche’’; Mendelssohn, Concerto 
'for violin (Mr. Fradkin, violinist); 
Chabrier, Prelude to Act II. of “Gwen- 
‘doline’; G. Faure, Suite from the stage 
music to Haraucourt’s “Shylock” (after 
Shakespeare), including two songs to be 
:sung by Arthur Hackett, tenor; Berlioz, =| 


There will be no Rehears.OVerture, ‘‘The Roman Carnival.” 
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program for; Feb. 14 and 15, is 
unusual interest: Franck, Or- 

sulte from the Symphonie 
Psyche’’; Mendelssohn, Concerto 
violin (Mx. Mradkin, Violinist); 
Chabrier, Prelude to Act TT of “Gwen- 
doline’; G. Faure, Suite from the stage 
music to Haraucourt’s “Shylock” (after 
Shakespeare), including two songs to be 
sung by Arthur Hackett, tenor; Berlioz, = 
“the Roman Carnival.” 
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..adagio, the playful rhythmic changes | ¢w 
| of that rondo-scherzo, and the clear | 

| figure treatment of the first and last | 

| movements. It is a pregnant lesson 

| that the classical-symphoniec lemon ig 


1 

The first movement began with a | | 
| | not squeezed dry yet, as some would 
|}; have us believe. , 


on Tr | massive theme by orchestra (the 
| piano had already entered alone in 
. the introduction) which was _ fol- | The reading, however, did not have 


lowed by a finely contrasted subor- | quite the spirit of simplicity and na- 


49. |dinate theme upon piano. The dé- }}; lvete which this work demands. The 
Odir. t lan—— Sel... 2 velopment was not drawn altogether i first movement was somewhat too 
| 


° 4 from these, but introduced some new ‘|| rapid, and there was too much of the , : : 
Rachmaninoff Plays 5 subject matter which was _ inter- || dramatic style in the interpretation 
Own Concerto to Highly , for it to make its full effect. One "7 


twined with the chief theme. The | 
‘ould find a little fault also with some | 
Enthusiastic Audience 


consistent: with that symphonic- 


orchestral idea which the true con- 
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; AT |what more In the foreground than. is | 


certo should follow. 
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presenting of the chief theme of the 
‘Adagio upon the orchestra with the 
piano as a counterpoise, and then 
giving it to the piano and allowing 
the orchestra to embroider it, {s not 
By LOUIS C. ELSON. a new idea but it is always effec- 


' ote 


of the ensemble of the finale of the 
| concerto, but it seems hypercritical to 


| Q | 
ick fais nore a Rabaud is vo FRachmaninoff Plays, | 
His Own Second 


hemean, 
, Rachmaninoff. . 
| Soloist, Serge Rachmaninoff. 
Brahms. Second Symphony. 

| This was the excellent list at the 
Symphony concert; modern, but not 
of the wrong, the strained kind of 
modernity, where the adventurers 
burn their harmony methods behind 
'them. Bruneau’s Enrr-acte Sym- 
_phonique (“‘Symphonique” in French 
merely means orchestral) is a well- 
constructed work with much skilful 


ae a stg a MG TE — 


the new orchestra (for its added ele- . 
Entr’acte from ‘‘Messidor.”’ tive, and here the themes were so merts have made it new) very near 
Piano concerto No. 2. beautiful that the effect was en-, | to the standard of the old one. 
trancing. The coda was full of ex- | 
pressive power and this movement sepa HOURS A DAY IN MOVIES, ( 
was undoubtedly the gem of the One could not’ help remembering, oncerto 
work. as one noted the great and deserved — 
EXPRESSIVE MODERN WORK. triumph of Rachmaninoff, that his Pes ’ Fete 1.1904) 
The Finale was in clear classical great teacher, Siloti, is reported dead BY OLIN DOWNES ‘ / | 
. : oF tre it - P ‘ -_ - 
form. There was much arpeggio of privati6n in Russia, and spent the a fe | 
: f niet last months of his life in playing six he lion, or let us rather say the 
work upon the piano and the chie hours a day in a movie show to obtain | Russian bear. of the Boston Symph=ny_ 
and intermediate themes were both Sustenance. The Bolsheviki regime; ' ' a a aie se 
given ‘to the solo instrument. “The refused to allow him to leave the;/C°Mcert of yesterday afternoon was. 
development was drawn chiefly from country. Last Sunday Josef Hofmann | Sergei Rachmaninoff, the famous pian- 
the subordinate theme, which is un- 


_ : _ —_ 
ee eee 
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- —- ee ee 


sm ae 


gave a piano recital] in Symphony 


figure treatment, which, however, is 
always clear and logical. Bruneau 
lis far removed from that affectation 
wk:ch is the bane of many a com- 


poser of the presert; one feels that 
his work (in literature as well as in 
music) is sincere and unforced; he 
never becomes ugly merely to be 
original. There are some noble 
climaxes well worked up, and the 
composition is brief and to the point, 
he does not go on after he has ceased 
to have anything to say. 

Yt was not astonishing to find a 
Frenchamn usirgg guiding melodies in 
a symphonic composition, for Berlioz 
did this as strikingly as Wagner, 
even if not so voluminously. But 
Bruneau’s work loses a little by a 
lack of familiarity with the opera to 
which it is attached. 


THE GREAT ATTRACTION. 
The great point of attraction at this 
concert was Rachmaninoff. He, too, 


is a sensible modern who has imbibed | 


from Tschaikowsky an appreciation of 
melodic treatment and an avoidance 
of escetic harshness, and there are 


usual but was very effective, for it 
was nobly elaborated. Of course, 
being an advanced musician. the 
composer must needs add some con- 
trapuntal sauce to his dish, and the 
fugal treatment of the chief theme 
between piano and* orchestra must 
be recorded, hut the development of 
the subordinate theme was more at- 
tractive. The themes came back at 
the end in the strict classical man- 
ner and it Was good to hear a most 
expressive modern work which was 
‘yet built in the recognized forms. 
How Rachmaninoff played this can 
Scarceély be told unless we use gilded 
type and rose-colored ink. He is the 
most expressive, the most tempera- 
mental pianist that we have had 
since Paderewski deserted the piano- 
Stool tor a throne. The audience be- 
came enthusiastic in.the highest de- 
gree and recalled the composer- 
Pianist over and over again, 


BRAHMS ONCE MORR. 

We were glad to hear a great 
Brahms work once more, but, in strict 
justice, if Wagner is excluded Brahms 
‘Should also be, for he wrote a choral 


Hall, made up entirely of composi- 
tions by nine American composers. 
We wonder what Mr. Hofmann would 
think of a dinner made up entirely of 
nine soups, for, to carry out the gas- 


| tronomie simile further, there was no 


roast beef on any part of the menu. 
We do not believe in thus nursing the 
American muse. Let good native 
works have their place on all of our 
programs and let concert-givers take 
s0me trouble to search them out, but 


‘do not neutralize their effect by 
'bunching them all together in such 


a fashion as this. The audience was 


'much smaller than ig usual in these 
‘very popular Sunday afternoon con- 


certs (they are generally crowded to 


the doors), and often the applause 


was scant. 

We must add, however, that the 
camposers chosen for performance 
ought to have been very happy in 
their interpreter and we shoula 


choose Clayton Johng’ fugue, Hdward 


Royce’s “Joyance” and Mrs. Beach’s 
“Firefiles’” as worthy of especial 
mention, and also Horatio Parker’s 
‘Valse Gracile,” the only work en- 
cored. 


ist and composer, who recently arrived 
on these shores fresh from stirring ex, 
periences in the territories of the late 
Czar. cape ie 

He strode prehistorically—I say pre- 
historically, since his length of limb 
and the span of his shoulders reminds 
one irresistibly of skeletons of the 
stone age which. they dig now and then. 
from the rocks—this man emerged from 
a doorway which his head — almost. 
scraped, sat at the piano, over which. 


he deaned. like’ some huge anaconda 


about to devour its prey, and performed 


his own €C minor concerto. 


— ee, 


SOMBRE. AND MELANCHOLY __ 


The first’ movement of this concerto 
is trye to form and Slavic tradition It 
opens with a growl which grows to -: 
roar, after which a Sloomy and ‘puis- 
Sant theme stalks out of the orchestra. 


: ; And: the whole movement. .which-— 
Alexander McFadyen’s sonata | adie F 3 tee aa? Te Meee rbtied B, 
shows good promise in its first move- | ak cena, anon wae S' SOMDT Sed Pe aa 
—. and runs quite true to form. Slavic tuslanchaie: ics eon. Prcigiblayccn, 

. aniel Gregory Mason’s_ short love go well. The instrumentation too, 

eso pot gk dd ‘in the order print- f is gark and rather thick, all in -the 
| | -ed upon © program we can on] ; pe: _— 

some chords in this work which would Y | lower registers of strings, with now and 

tax the ordinary fingers. There is also| gy Classical works... Everyone, Bay thet some of them seemed } then: shrill or brilliant outcries of brass 

the tendency, pardofiabte with com-) "))*'C!4n or not, comes under the spell strange misnomers. : oe eee 


| and wind. 
, of th | | , sa | re 
poser-pianists, to keep the piano some-| aibventbct te pied ee Jt Ba | nie : 


few men alive who could create such a | wor; celebrating Ger ; 

/ ma yr 
beautiful Adagio as this concerto CON- over France in "1871. For pilin 
tains. Rachmaninoff is said to pos- ‘we would welcome both composers 
sess phenomenal hands and can stretch for the sake of their genius. The sec- 


to unheard-of intervals; and there are. ond symphony is thé most popular of 
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understand ~ jn fener to /*2eMselves of: no sentiments and 
expanded form? lie rig kets, E 
é S individuality, ag creat ich he expressed | 
renee. +A , aS creator 4 pressed | 
reverse. ures signihenn( ee music, ee meas ee saecare 4R6. real conductors of |! 
this way, ‘‘B’’ feels it a little differently. {Lymight hh d | eas Far Brahms, and among. them is “Mr. } 
Provided both ‘‘A”’ and “‘B” are good mu- | The of r the |Rabaud. ‘The importance to Boston | 
: of the final |49 the discovery of Mr. Rabaud ‘as ali 


sicians, the one conception is as legiti- 
mate and interesting:as the other. Myr. ore than +he | capable : POR Whe ot 
Rabaud is never less than an admir- piano Playing, <A ets conductor of Brahms lies in}, 
able musician of the broadest apprecia- h are denote, thinks rf act that it removes at once any} 
ions : “standin ‘le av ated St built uy ) | vf 
tions and understanding. ile gave an principles of Mbekabtld pail ingering doubt as to whether or not }'' 
effective and highly artistic perform- the great mass of people, | he should be intrusted with the des- |. 
ane > j ork. Y a ~) | ting PANE, yh) 
ance of » beautiful worl a the piano dis- |Uinies of the orchestra after the year 
SO SSS SS ee +t . AVE ‘Sion, wi ; b 
with an ear which Meda for which he wag engaged is ended. 


rather than jadeq. | Accepted at first with a somewhat 


| 
Cah. | 
Mr Robaud, of a 


There ‘is -somé of Tschaikowsky, in | Ths whole performance was sympathetic 
ntiment if not in theme, in this music.) and brilliant, though we © personally 
It) is moreover made, and very well) differ with Mr. Rabaud‘s treatment of 
madé, for a pianist of broad concep-| certain details of the first and last 
tions and the powerful and expressive) movements. "These differences concern 
style of Mr. Rachmaninoff.. Weaklings, | matters of taste and individual concep- 
Or those incapable of the cbnoshtea ted | tion, not of musical efficiency or the 
fury and the melting sentiment of this “A’’ feels a piece of’ music 
‘music; need not apply. Mr. Rach- 
maninoff loomed over the piano, and 
taking it and the orchestra, so to 
speak, in his teeth, overwhelmed the 
audience with the grip and virility of 

his performance. 


Too Long Toward Close 


- Jt is unfortunate that the two last! 
‘movements of the concerto are so infe- | 


‘rior to the first. They are too long. One RACHMANINOFF Selests' 
fee.s the composer saying something | now above all, for ite known always, | Ungracious feeling of reserve by his 


i ryt | | re ie, its gallantry t 
like this: ‘‘Let's see. My first move- | |}, JrOr be assailed for bias or national | Public, unaccustomed possibly to real 


iy | | Partisanship, Tf ther | 
ment is 34 pages. J must have at least | N ON FR (} ‘iithe exelusi a ere Were reason for Modesty j : Rae 
' no F ' , ~< 78 . 10 = i << +7 » . = UI e. ¥ In a leader ia 
00 in the second movement and 36 or 38} [ [ | if} the armistice »emporarils of Brahms, Mr Rab h of its orchestra, || 
i | Hi A ic Ao: aud has steadily grown in |! 


in the last.’’ There are good thernes. ‘ . ' these three months signed nearly 
“suchas the second theme of the last} Mr Rachmaninoff played —r Nyesg ane if Brahms had peor, fale be ane ee pepesoae a for his musical at= "|; 
movement, first played, if memory »Symphony Orchestra yesterday  after- Pe es Name Would have annesared ty tainments has Succeede | 
serves, by the violas, and apotheosized | noon through the inability of the sched- ;; an” Infamous document With these eon the kindly self ffaci d doubt, and as 
‘at:the end of the movement. There are | Uled soloist to arrive from South Ameri- | Nie Humperdinck, Max Bit OF ~“eHacing courtesy of 
pretty thoughts Wao - diéo a the | can in time. The cr cag had | | fre Saige Weingartnor His "fou the man has become recognized. Now, 
| ods 5 eae Tues cae -i plaved his second concerto in C minor | |; ©) pnHonies live and far «, ee fur | : : OV 
slaw movement, unblushing’ senti-] when first heard in Boston with the. |; choicest wine of the orchoatrot are the after the reading of the fifth Beetho- 
mentality of the most obvious kind, and orchestra, nine years ago last month. | arnt. all may agree again. with te: Ven symphony of two weeks ago and 
the finale, barring the theme just men- Mr Gabrilowitsch has played it once | if a lag when he subordinates he the second Brahms symphony of yes 
MEd instrumental effects and «| since. | Bie 3 Wry noble score, to this second jn terda th . % 
passage of extended development of a | Yesterday Mr Rabaud and the com- i hig - ‘Cola i, movement more erie | heap Vy ere can be no question of his 
fragment of a certain motive, is very | beating srebaeen Which iene tue mae. | Mr Rebaha Pies hi morning, ~ ” | ability to draw from the men under 
scant in its material. iselves, passages which one other. than | | ‘fine aceyracy and taate. ia grey with him the effects he seeks. This being 
», After four hearings of this concerto | a Russian hardly could have written, | +f He found new dramatic possibilitee SO why should not an invitation pe 
Lash the writer the first movement gaing || those which hardly could be considered + the first: move ment, and led the aye ee extended him to continue as Boston’s 


for Mr ) @ brilliant conelusio; ‘hi | 
' ’ 2% ée . ye 2, " ich . ? ‘ . | 
iI outburst of apmlance. arch brought an Conductor? Whether he would accept, 
| For 


 o 
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Mr Rach- : 


-and the last two continue to lose sub- | ce ee “eugil one aoe ot tinea 
perepeesor. individuality. The wonder of | shows Germanic influences. $ | 
it. was: that Mr. Rachmaninoff, who}! pit the introduction to the first move- | 
must doubtless know himself how un-! ment for 

representative this music is of the |}scheme of 
heights of his creative powers, should | descending bass dropping a plumb line 
have believed in it again as he played into the cosmos, the sullen turbulence | 
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majestic 
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| etapa — ; | Of the first theme following, as tthe! 
fi pose rresistibly his belief on | ©: Cul LC ving, as ie | 
and im di ‘piano supplements orchestra in a man-'! 


the audience. A big man must have sol jen characteristic to itself, the poig- Mr Laurent’s flute. 
a S ute Mr Jaeni ’ 
cKe’s horn 


‘much heart that he will warm to what I nant first theme of the second move- |! | Mr ongy 1 + 
7 4 45. ci? A , a . . is ¢ . 
1a "he whole choir of firs, Should be wilting and the announce- 


‘is sincere, whether it is sentimental or ment; the curious, rhythmic passage of | I violins, ™ 
“whe it is his ) rork- | detached chords ritl Se oressec di Lala 1e@ concert wi : 
not, whether it is his own poor work- | ached chords with the suppressed rt will be repeated Ment could be definitely made that he. 
——— would remain for a term of years, 


1} . ig 

manship or another’s. When Mr. Rach-| but gorgeous color of brass and cym- | | Barada 
; |bals, a passage of smoldering, vet bar- if 7 

Bishi Nas there can be no.doubt that with a 

otes fet, #» #949 feeling of permanence would come the 


'maninoff. wrote the concerto he was | baric splendor: the sweeping dynam! co 
Ma aed | . : . hai | VaLIC Sple JT, © Sweeping aynarnic 
7 activ sine as he was when} o.oo}, S ayn 
mratestionakly oy sie tenella ne “ -energy liberated in the rhythmic intro-. 
he played it, and passages of the poor- | duction to the last movement, an idea | 
est twaddle were given renewed life and} which the hearer wishes were devel- | 
Significance by him. <A concerto which | oped to greater length. These have an- 


| Specially for The Christian Science Monitet | fondness for the man that his abilities 


| BOSTON, Massachusetts—The thir- | Warrant. 


is<one-third worth while was tnost con-}!nistakably a Slavic character. Their 
Vincingly and impressively played by 


a great creative musician. 


opened the programme. It is richly. col- 
ored and scored, and a simple theme is 
well handled. The music has little dis- 
tinction, but it has this which German 
music, for instance, of an equal value 
and rank would not have, it has style, 
poser who knows what he wishes to 
Say and when it is time to stop. 

. Mr.-Rabaud was particularly fortu- 


nate in his tnterpretation of the slow 


Tovement of Brahms’ 24 symphony. 


| the 
example, of the prelude to the fourth) 
‘“Messidor,’* | 
music in the in-| 
vein of Massenet. but with } 


. Brumeau’s entracte from ‘‘Messidor”’ | 


Proportion and the good taste of a com- 


rugged virality was sharply set off from 
Suave and urbane sonorities. for 


acl oOo; SBruneau’s 
which preceded it, 
sratiating 
ess charatcer—music in which it appar- 
ently would be difficult to find more 
\than sketches of the operatic person- 
| ages, 

Bach of the three parts of Mr Rach- 
| maninoft’s concerto begins with ma- 
| terial Which is commanding, distinctive. 
| he impression is that other and greater 
| thoughts are to follow. Is it because 

the composer grows fascinated by this. 
r then that, derivative of his fundamental 
jidea, or because 


opera 


CE eet _ 
— ——— -- 


he does not alWavs | 


It is to be hoped that the 


| teenth Program o trustees 7 
‘phony Over f the Boston Sym- S of the orchestra will give an 


inkling of their intentions soon. ie 
The Brahms Symphony was not the 

ce in the musical af-|0Rly achievement of Mr. Rabaud in 

ity, for it introduced|this concert. The accompaniment he’ 

an a dg of A igh Rachmaninoff, who 

y conductors essay | Played the piano part in hij : 

i ac some regarding him metro- | Second concerto in cC miene’ Geran : 
envelopi nd . xt Sentimentally, some | W4S an indication of a high order of 
aa side tars m in a chill atmosphere leadership. The sudden and puzzling 
rity, some Striving for a/| Changes of tempo in the third move-. 


given on the after- 


luxuriance of e 
) xotic ‘Warmth. A few} ment were executed a 
there be who recognize Brahms for ed with exactness no — 


matter how rapid the ‘pace. Attention’ 





= Set a? Sige = F  ~ 


dusky a colorin; a Pe was wary of too | Between Brune | Ie a 
tke frst movement. ies ory * Motion {Or |maninoy played tho piano part in hls, COW 
it mellow, serene. ieitdininiey one with derto in ‘C minor with pigs Rabaus baad 
Pit oer into twilight PYF tia ing the orchestra more elastic to music and) 
raha - ull of nice discriminations. ‘the | S0loist’” than has sometimes been his vay | 

ame lightly, clearly, unforcedly with such pieces. As usual, the towering | 


Aton. His amazing technical facility 1tabaud, promising to be and actually prov- J#/) "0m his hands; for in this symphony he PUIK, the grave and weighty presence, the 
| As of those who, no matter how, dulet concentration of the Russian im- 


ane wtsertes UR ewARBE;eentsred br “omehow—perhaps by ‘the! mere insistence 
tat decal? ata ata i ta hn tag ip ate ie is 3 aad ai at ie i cat ey b nu ; | - 

fr Rachmaninof, and oth man and oe re ae eee Counting, eepeclally 
Ae 4 Vata at si a ete | . a, .. e Vv ? . 
music justified the eager interest. The | 1.4 perpetual fountain of individuality 
‘pianist subordinated himself, becom~ |. arts. It is easy to label the Brahms 
wing one of the orchestra and keeping). wriday afternoon, Brahms @ la Fran- 
a watchful eye always on Mr. Rabaud’s caise, but in fact it was Brahms 4 la 
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Sehumann with his Vv 


The other purely ‘orchestral 
of the music of th 
ttle with | 
| when it 
a en Introduction to the music. | 
ny Ai part s ecg 8S opera, ‘‘Messidor,’’| finesse, but ra tage ecateglnii He salma aa 
Page nouse, the hearer is presum- communicated it to orchestra igi ih 
Srossed in the progress of the’ ductor; his audience felt it and rejoiced. 


music-dra . : { 4 . , 
| ma, illuded by personages, action,) Since Mr. Rakhmaninov was composer 4&6 


found opportunity for display, not foring a truthful, illusory, riage thy 2k Dated the bone 4 
its own sake, but in the proper setting Prahms. In the first place, ci me nr ht. | Brahms turbid re geese them, will have | Pressed his audience. As usual, he played 
‘forth of arabesque and ornament. The ® !°yY@! and conscientious Workman, Pee eutl 46 | 0 d tumultuous, or as they | With the propulsive power that sends the 
ey ) all his hand, In ‘all it “dramatic.” A ; ‘lh | 4 
Lge de ; ing no music that falls to fils ee gain the conductor | music in driving flood upon his hearers, | 
orchestration was of particular inter- | rg a | ra a was all for mello ; y| 
be, : tha seco ace. he is a thoroughly 0 “wness, bri 
fis | the second Pp: | ness. Thro ghitness, lighr- | that more than once in the progress of the | 
mst because of the unusual, though not jective conductor, seeking to apprehend | mover ugh tne dim recesses of the slow | concerto seemed to bear the whole orches- 
‘bizarre, effects obtained. The pro- ....y pieco in characteristic voice and qual-) Bi) | ji, , nent, Mr. Rabaud wandered dutifully | tra upon its tide. There were chords in 
gr ded " ee nica aie it . of his hearers.| Ml ..-? ™4"y a conductor before | Pry ay 
#@ram also included the “Entr’acte jty and so open it to the ears OF iis healers. ine duweriy at and efore him, catch- | which Mr. Rakhmaninov seemed to match 
Symphonique” from Bruneau’s “Mes- tn the third place, by instinct, habit of | “ot trying: * Bhd Metra or stimulation, but | the plano against the band and by weight 
‘sidor.” .” "mind and environment, Mr. Rabaud warms imaiginative stent are and feathers ths | and splendor of tone bear off the victory. 
SYM PHONY CONCERT mentally and temperamentally — as ! oe Only a “wenius” ry Wehr ypea ye Wee There were rhythms that he winged and in- 
vee ri ys, ¢ , . ‘ » sugges ou , : ’ | mself . 
i Beethoven has more than once sus may warm these neutral » | tensified until they seemed to cut the air. 
| -. the symphony of classical form, sub- elo’ -“tral surfaces into | , ‘ i 
Shr ard. dit ea one rele. i. if >. tne sd ie hi Hinally, Brahms set no &lo V. For the rest a Brahms light lyric He animated long progressions; ei 
CONDUCTO stanee, mannel. bra. j ’ > es i hi lucid and fanciful was fresh and aareeatts shalled sweeping climaxes. He wrote oc- 
READS HIM trinsic sentiment or noun ey effectedly, without theory, tradition sa |ear. He etched out the intricacies of the 
ces UA See vena deg a Se per part! pris, Mr. Rabaud persuaded his audi. | first movement in a precision that was al- 
OR the first time, yesterday after- sensations, hac shaper age ae a gold ence to hear with him. /most austere. So using his abilities, doubt- 
1 Nt ee Atenca heara formance clarity, Sopretys: » “yes . less with medi rede ¥ 
noon, a Bostonian mee res pion Oe tinah Veda an Mr. Rabaud. ] with meditated and predetermined pur 
a symphony of Brahms 1é ae ne fulfilled anticipation—the mor 
. ‘tor while for the Outcome ae i 
first ae pence incertae of warfare Since tho pga ey kine ‘ul 4. champions 
: ae , miu stic } jard-shelle ‘hi 
and discriminations between nationalities a eee ig Big washer ns will probably 
asure of orchestral pro- © erere Kp - por at 
Sr civen Feionic og 3rahms was played in remark, with 4 coun wie er ee kale 
the Symphony Concerts. Since Brahms they nave sgn op thin che este gr 
has been dead little more than twenty Paw’ a with Jareet 


sonorities of tone, with 
sharper rhythms, ampler stride and richer 


Ay eee: ee 
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years, since he had many a German idio- 
Syncracy and point of view, he might 
easily have fallen into the numerous com-~ 
pany of the ‘“‘banned”’; probably his estab- 


lished reputation as a “alagsic,” his tradi- | 


harmonic 
vord on 
emphatic 


end instrumental vesture—in a 
a wider spread canvas, in more 
design, in more energetic progs- 
ess. Yet if they open the authorities out 


“hich they like to take and buttress 


miac Beetho- °! , 18) 
tional place as continuator, after Beet ‘heir opinions, they will discover them 


ven, of the symphonic line, saved him. In 


agerieved and indignant when his sym- 
phony in D major was at hand; @ cursory 


view of the audience, while the music Was! 


played, revealed it listening much as usual; 


vet, at the end, and after a performance ~ 


both scrupulous and ingratiating, the ap- 
plause seemed perceptibly less than it 
would have ‘been in a near or a distant 
Past. Possibly, the Brahmsian cult once 
flourishing hereabouts, declines with the 
years; possibly, for the time, not a few 
hear Brahms antipathetically and yester- 
day, perhaps, discovered that instinct or 
impulse—again for a first time. Yet, curi- 
osity over Brahms A la Frangaise in lieu 


any case, no one stalked from the halj,| Coats 


terizing this music as a relatively 
‘eht, lyric, serene and transparent sym- 
ohony. If they scrutinize the engraved 
nage, they will find—outside the slow 
novement — confirming testimony from 
Brahms himself. With reason Mr. Rabaud 
-hose so to hear the music by the clear 
evidence it yielded to his lucid mind. Ac- 
cordingly, in first movement, scherzo and 
inale. his pace was relatively ‘brisk and 
lastic: his touch light upon phrase, modu- 
ation, progression; his rhythms running 
‘ther than emphatic; his coloring bright 
4d warm rather than thick and deep; his 
nood serene and songful. ‘There is just 
varrant in the symphony for such view 
ind voice, as there is warrant for others 


‘of ‘Brahms a l’Allemande may measurably | ..owgine t¢6 «a conductor's reaction and 
have sustained the unalloyed devotees of ‘\diosynerasy, since music and the playing 
symphonic music, of music can be no literal, even no tradl- 
The truth, however, may be that in these ;jonal thing. So conceiving and so achiev- 
days many of us are over-much occupied ing, Mr. Rabaud and the orchestra played 
With nationalities, too prone to dandle 0M ihe gcherzo with exceeding grace of line, 
‘the laps of mind and tongue huge, vague jrightness of rhythm, lightness of move- 
entities like France, England, America, ment, gentle flash of contrast and color, 
Germany, — ‘You No Longer Count,”’ 48 touching the interrupting prestos with 
some one entitled his novel, is a pretty and sieam of tone and fancy. May not Brahms 
fashionable blazonry of war time. Yet charm, if the conductor so beguiles him? 


if not of the 


the | 
emotions borne or germinated by the; well as pianist, for such performance he de- 


music, ! , ape ‘ 
~ pe “i He hears this Symphonic prelud- signed his concerto, imagining and writing 
S against the illuminating background of, it as music of sombre, brooding or darting — 


thr } c © ; ‘ 
ce acts past, in animating anticipation) power. With power the frenetic motive in 


« t final act to come. In the concert-hal! 
wever, especially when such a piece be- fares through it, whips it forward, like a 


s . did this fragment 
of ‘‘Messidor,”’ he comes coldly, detachedly 


gins the afternoon, as 


_ to the music: the programme-book is often 


ue only background and yesterday it was 
wrestling with one of those obscure, iill- 


in which Bruneau, 
So hampered, the 


frww back to Wagner or forward to Charpen- 
horny From end to end, this fragment cf’ 
| Messidor’’ was prose of the concert-hall, 


ne or utility slip into orchestral reper- 
: es. (Mr. Gericke originally brought it to 
ymphony Hall, and he, unlike Mr. Rabaud, 


was under no obligation to be catholic I 
Ww | 
ellow Parisian composers. 4 


7 theatre—one more of the co ' 
Pea gnomgaar French, German, Italian, Aanains! 
can, What you will, that by mistake, neces- 


'the finale leaps out of the tonal mass, 


Russian peasant, half-frenzied, springing 
from the crowd, beginning to exorcise. it. 
The whole movement is Russian in rhyth- 
mic furies, in jagged contrasts, in excite- 
ments flaming or sombre. Russian again 
in it is the domination of the piano (when 
a Rakhmaninoy plays it) from first meas- 
ure to last. 


nak back-. 
ground is insistently dark and restless.. 
The piano launches a motive at it, drives. it i 


i for a moment, falls back into the broodi g! 


that declines once and again into the pas) 
Sage-work aforesaid. Gathering courage, 
if flings itself again upon the orchestra, 
prevails over it, loses its force of will, Té- 


. cedes, less discomfited than irresolute, into 


Slavic depression. Whatever the intrinsic 


| quality of the motives, there is sombre im- 
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‘aginative power in thé™ tonal adventures 


into which Mr. Rakhmaninoyv flings them. 
Even in the slow movement, the nmusic is 
not warmly tyrical. Still grave and prood- 
ing, it lingers in a middle grayness—— 
austere, restless, moody, seeking outlet in 
power rather than beauty. Little in the 
concerto is superficially, obviously, nation- 
alistically Russian. Ardent partisans of 
“music of Muscovite soil” have called it 
German. Yet with Mr. Rakhmaninoyv to 
play it every implication of the music 
seemed Russian to the core. And usually 
concertos imply nothing but themselves. 
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Fredric Fradkin 


First Violinist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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SEASON 1918--19, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 
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“ ROURTEENY PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, AT 8 P.M. 


en 


; 


FRANCK, ORCHESTRAL, SUITE 
“Psyche ”’ 


I. Sommeil de Psyché: Lento (First time in Boston) 
II. Psyché enlevée par les Zéphirs; Allegro vivo. 
(First time in Boston) 
Iit. Les Jardins d’Kros: Poco animato. 
IV. Psychéet Eros. Allegretto modéré 


F from the Symphonic Poem, 


MENDELSSOHN, 
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CONCERTO in E minor for Violin, op. 64, 


I. Allegro molto appassionato. 
If. Andante, 


Ill, Allegretto non troppo; Allegro molto vivace. 
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CHABRIER, PRELUDE to Act II. of the Opera ‘‘Gwendoline.”’ 


= 


FAURE, SUITE from the Sta 


edy, ‘‘Shylock.”’ 


I. Chanson: Allegro moderato. 
II. Entr’acte: Aadante moderato; Allegretto. 
III. Madrigal; Allegretto. 
IV. Epithalme: Adagio. 
V. Nocturne, Andante molto moderato 
VI. Final: Allegretto vivo, 
(First time in Boston) 


(Tenor Solo, ARTHUR HACK ETT) 


ge Music to Haraucourt’s Comm- 
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OVERTURE, “Le Carnaval Romain,” Op. 9. 
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Soloist: 


FREDRIC FRADKIN 
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Pradkin. 
‘‘Cwendoline.” 


| Player should not excite the audi- 
IS IN TECHNIQUE It was played rather az a carefully 
tone, but in freedom of bowing, in 
a es. 
Master the Soloist at 
Ping, Mr. Fradkin proved himself an. 
pace, yet was clear and correct. The | 
By LOUIS C. ELSON. 

ler and Heifetz done up In a single | 

Mendelssohn, Violin Concerto. 
of enthusiasm, wherefore he should. 

Faure, Suite from ‘‘Shylock.’’ 
Faure’s Suite was an unequal 

seemed tepid 


a LANTVINIAN AN my | &rtist to put the cadénga display” aa 
| aS “the middie of the first movement, in- | 
: ‘ | . | | Stead of at the end, go that the 

ence at the expense of the oreator 
of the work. | ee 
Mliveg Job 4, /9rg Prepared lesson than as an artistic 
o/ “i , oa as 2 ‘ ’ . oe 
- Nysbe revelation. One demanded a broader 
Symphony’s New Concert 
rapidity of execution, in work in. 
high positions and in double stop-. 
the Concert ’ adept, especially in cadenza work. 
[rales : The Finale was taken at a rattling | 
audience applauded on Friday after-. 
Symphony Program. noon, aS if it were Ysaye and Keis- 
F’ k, Psyche Suite. 
fey ey Poi package, and Mr. Fradkin was re- | 
Soloist. Mr. Fredric called four times with an abundance. 
, ier -lude Act II., 
Chabrier, Prelude tq Act be content—and the reviewer also; | 
Tenor soloist, Mr. Arthur Hackett. AN UNEQUAL WORK, | 
Berlioz, Overture, ‘‘Carnaval Romaine.’ 
Mr. Hackett had a self-ab- 
at times even dull, although 1. | negating task to perform, for the 


The above program work. 
and 
was well played. The suite made ‘Voice seems used here almost as an 
from the symphonic poem for orch- obligato instrument and the chief 
estra and chorus, entitled “Eros and points are to be sought for in the or- 
Psyche,” is not one of Franck’s great es work, But the singer ac- 
works. He was about as fitted quittea himself excellently in the dif- 
describe this passionate love theme goyit tagk and certainly deserved 
the applause which he won. 

Of special points in the new work | 
we would note the harp effects | 


to 


In music as to guide a balloon. There- 
and symbolizes” 


French 


he “idealizes 


fore 


{t, according to com- 


the 


| 
if 
| 
} 
| 
| 


(Photograph by Apeda of New York) 


Fredric Fradkin 


Wagner Syme- 


mentators.,. Fancy 
bolizing and philosophizing in the 
prelude, or the love-death, in ‘“Tris- 
fan and Isolde!” ‘The first two move- 
ments were Franckly dull, but in the 
last movement one found something 
of the great master ana «m made 
amends for preceding weakness, 
Love a la Chabrier was much more 
intense and powerful and the prelude 


against the voice, in the frst move- 
ment; the fine processional effects and 
rhythmic touches of the gecond move- 
ment, the entracte, and the inter- | 


weaving of voice and orchestra in the | 
Madrigal By the way, one might 
complain of the French miguse of 


this word. A Madrigal was properly 


a contrapuntal composition for gsev- 
eral voices, without accompaniment, 


Of Russian Blood, American Birth, Parisian Training, Viennese Experience, 
and Proved Worth in the First Orchestra of the 


Russian Ballet in America 


in which the melody was dispereed | 
through all the parte. But there are 
many disputes about the meaning of | 
ithe word. Not so about the “Hpi- | 
thalame” which followed. One might 
define that by the very intellectual 
Boston conundrum—why {fs a misogy- 
nist like an Epithailum? Because he 
ig & verse to marriages. But the Hpi- 
*halame was by no means as bright 


pictured something of the Viking’s 

passion as well as the tender heroine 

who died with and for him. 

MR. FRADKIN AS A SOLOIST. 

Mr. Fradkin, although gteriing In 

‘| his quality of work cannot be ranked 
‘j With his great predecessors, Kneisel 
| or Witek, nor is the Mendelssohn 
| concerto anything to grow fiercely ‘as the conundrum, 
|| @nthuslastic over. It displays tech- ' Here, then, is another of the numer- 

nique in a gentlemanly manner and sus musical works inepired by our 


|| @ven in this display the compose | Breat poet, who has caused more mu- 
l aan stidaceagdtiodsie 6io than any one else in the world, 


|| Jealous enough of his interpreting | composer or not. But the “Merchant 
—————————————— COMposer or not. But the “Merchar 


Dare # 
aa 
oP ease. os 


—- 7 


"on 





some questioned it; | ; 
first appearance a 


as his other plays, wherefore we wel. there is hardly sufficient contrast. be- 4 meee sir sig was so clear and so mu-/tien-m ce ; 
come Faure’s addition eto the reper- tween the first three to make _ a sts I that swiftness was welcome. Fur- ist in t S series of conc rts. Lew, 
toire. “Romeo and Juliet” has been of the movements stand out my ream | mrt gia, “the composer gave ‘the in-|" Maso risgsalie “ere Bebra 
the favorite always, and has been ton- (relief. It is not necessary to follo ‘Allegro molto vivace for the} Admirers of:no one but Stra’ 


“ . ‘ > “sé » £ ion’’ of certain | dication : v é és ‘ ve é. i P ned o *) rs ma 4 
rk t6° Msn ot rou on Full ” fit French Sie senate Was insist that Finale. He marked the first with Maurice Ravel, Scriabine, who liste 
n “Juillet,” a | "T° | 3 


| yy "9 : sndelssohn in a t Pi es ents 
pit ‘ . great passion,” but Mene . r ry 

parody, Mranck’s Psyche and Euros agg ve ie : passionate mood was an fnherently:| tO some’ charming music which Gas 

he regarded as the lovers in the old amiable person—amiable except when | briel Faure composed to Haraucourts, 

BERLIOZ’S OVERTURE, legend; that they were only wp minor living composers were concerned | dears after” Shales “Shyloc vs 

At the end of the program came |{tha' the pp gh TOE ean he | churning himself deliberately into oh ‘ ; a pers, ylock ; 
Berlloz’s overture end at once preven the spirit ce in oe Pees dane 26 Fe i frenzy. Taken at a. et ae pn might say that in this place also the 
- music 18 §& ALeNIe}, abe cee ania aby ve ity nee ace the first movement soon be-, 6 ” : 

re mme. oles Yrenchman had very | enchanting if the hearer has in mind aa cage oye Pe the second move- | term modern was a misnomer. 
: ; sda , a comes ‘eS . i | | : ; ve 

much more to gay and was very much ,only the familiar story told by Apu , can Mr. Mradkin happily avoided | Faure writes in the idiom of another 

@urer in saying it, than all his modern lefus. ie iastmat) le ine “aweetness’ and sentimentalism. The | period, furnishing, as it were, a mu- 

fs rs. Yet we The Prelude to Gwendo in a asc TL, whe aisha, Ket, meeeed. The 
euccesso were eorry that music that came from the heart. Che 
Franck, the great master, had for 


love-music is more sersuous than that 
once strayed out of his true field. 


» F ' a fabian Fa: 4 ; {TAL very rapid pace, . so hg : po be ‘ oy 1 are Ge | ig Lae A MRR OR TE 
éf Venice” has not been Bo Often Get of 2 symphony, they are beautiful, but | the Finale a ine te Frederick Fradkin, conmertmasten,) wit: 


: = justly deserved. | 
of Franck’s, but not sensual after the The concert will be repeated tonight. 


manner of Massenet in his more porno- The program of the concerts next Fri- WRITTEN TO TIME LIMIT 


. TAra ac ‘Wenpiar _*” and : 4, To ; io ta . ° ek 
graphic Opt dug ’ as gerry koence ll ia : dav afternoon and Saturday night Is as It is not easy to do this, particularly 
| ‘Thais. Che death ol big pats of ‘| follows: Lalo, Overture lo le Rot} when the composer is given distinetly 
| 'n great loss to F rench art, some | avys’’ Gilbert. Symphonic Prologue to}to understand that this piece must 


his suceessors have cunningly profited Synge's tragedy, “‘Riders to the Sea’’;} last exactly six minutes and 30 seconds. 


} » bv his harmonic and orchestral audac- : (Jluck, “Diane impitovable,’ re from |} and be 84 measures long, and that one 
| ity. What would they have done if . ‘Iphigenie en Aulide’’: Rameau, Ballet longer or shorter as the case may be. 
‘Chabrier and Lalo had not blazed the: | Airs from “Hippolyte and Aricie’; Mas- | gsucep tusks have paralyzed many a 


TAY - them while they were thinking | senet. ‘‘Promesse de mon Avenir,’’ from Ae , 
oe | "= fj) ety hy i Aarts beaten path! When | ‘Ea Roi de Jahore’: Rimsky-Korsa- Pipe Agta cp of sous, but Faure, | we 
me (5s (9/4, |} of following , acih hada tel sete ‘ ye ceive bE tees os, a think, has in this place been success- 
.” fi this Prelude was played yesterday, tne koff, ‘‘Scheherazade. Emilio de Go-| fy) as he was pre-eminently success- 

, | . fam ; clarinet player vat ore al) > singer raga ity % ; 
Franck, Mendelssohn, Ber- thought of the famous clarinet | gorza will be the singer. {ful in the incidental music which he 


that went down with the . Bourgogne |composed for Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s' 


lioz, Faure, Chabrier came to the mind, How eloquently he . performance of Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Pelleas | 
et Melisande.’’ 
The music for ‘Shylock’ involves 


plaved the clarinet solo in this Prelude! 
Tha starve usic f Gabriel Faure 1s 

on the Program he stage music of G , . 

the services of a tenor in two numbers. 

i ae the “Chanson” and the ‘‘Madrigal.” 


eharacteristic of that fastidious, ultra- 
These passages were sung by Arthur 
Hackett, tenor. Seldom has he dis- 
played his teautiful voice and his ad- 


ig refined composer. Especially noteworthy 
the Entra’cte, Epithalme and Noc- 

mirable art to better advantage. For- 

tunate the conductor and the audience 


WILL BE REPEATED ernie. The last suggests the moonlight 
| which can benefit by such talent. No 
\ wonder that Mr. Hackett was ap- 
p H () N plauded 


RCC ne in the fifth act of Sha kespeare s 
¥ _ e ’ Beaut f N t 
oat ve bp. / he (7 y 0 octurne 


-_ a 
en 


hearty appreciation of the audience was | sical frame to a dramatic picture. 


——— A 


Yah ad cl: 


OOS CRE me ee ee ee ee ee 


a ED ete a nel 


cour did to Shakespeare? ‘“*After 

Shakespeare,” no doubt a long way 

> after. And where are the songs, which 

By PHILIP HALE are decidedly un-Shakespearian, insert- 

The 14th concert of the Boston Sym-]| ey? In the scene of the caskets? or 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Rabaud conduc-|{ have, they to do with Jessica?. It is 


haps > Sg say re is no | 
» vesterdav : perhaps needless to say there Jaa . 
tor, took place yesterday afternocn In music in the suite that can possibly The other parts of the suite are the 


Symphony Hall. The program was as|y.° accociated with Shylock. When | Hackett, Tenor, ' and “aig Ee ae eae trite 


4 “vs vies 3 
follows: Franck, Orchestral Suite from Gabriel Faure wrote his Requiem, he Finale. The nocturne, for strings alone, | 
| 
| 
| 
iT 
{ 


IN HALL TONIGHT: comedy, but who knows what Harau- 


—— 1 oer ® . 
LE 


‘ 


ee ee oe ee enrwen 20 


omitted the Dies Irae, Searing ae t F dk . - - . ne ee aes a ern aa pgs | 
ear of shocking sens > 1e ; ‘ : 
fear of shockin; the sensibilities o : ‘a ta In, V iolinist, uct of centuries of culture and an in- 


“ ites d: 1s’? that frequent the Made- | , 
his musical strength did not lie in that } th S | . t ead By gue Pervasive & characteristic 
cirection. Mr. liackett Sang Arai rs i S O O1S S This movement and the charming 
sones in a straightforward rather than in eee , | 
subtle manner, and Faure’s music de- i eagle Oy ect al v. feathren fe 
mands subtlety, nol merely honesty of 1 oth os a jie . roe, there fatha ii 
purpose and frank expression; but yr | BY OLIN DOWNES asad naa of a ween of his a the 
songs tnemselves are not among 1e im OL ¢ ste , 4 
hest of the composer's melodies. | A programme of modern music of op en. in fag Kein | the Contec 
“Wis ‘forn eof 2 ‘*R ¢ | : able instinct no Oo say too much Dy 
a nF hy sebithyere: ae ae hs ; |; 4’ncommon interest was Liven by the developing an idea academically or at 
arniva yrous tne © Ft ‘ " | io At 
'Psyche’s Sleep’ and “Psyche Borne |, ually interesting concert, admirably | || Boston Symphony Orchestra, Henri! unnecessary length. These pieces, 
away by the Zephyrs’’ were played bey interpreted by Mr. Rabaud and admir-,; i . Rabaud, conductor, yesterday afternoon heard on this occasion ia ste ids si 
the first time at the concerts of the | aply played. Noteworthy in the over- | in Symph Hal nl ,| in Boston, are acceptable and atmos- 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Would the} 4... wae the playing of the English ymphony Hall. We Say “modern,’}] pheric in the concert hall as wel as. 


} 
four movements gain in effect if they din. by Mr. Speyer, : | There was a single exception, the} the theatre. 
| 


“Psyche,” a symphonic poem: Men- 
delssohn, Concerto for violin; Chabrier, 
Prelude to Act I] of “‘“Gwendoline;” G. 
Faure, Suite from the Stage Music to 
acourt’s comedy ‘‘Shylock’’—Chan- 
son, Entr’acte, Madrigal, Epithalme, 
Nocturne, Final; Berlioz. Ouverture, 
“The Roman Carnival.”’ Mr. Fradkin. 
concertmaster of the orchestra, played 
the concerto. Arthur Hackett,. tenor, 
Sang the Chanson and Madrigal in the 
“Shyilock’’ suite. 

Cesar Franck’s Suite was played in 
Boston as a Suite for the first time. 


mae an 


leine, 


~- ae ee — = eueen ~ ~ = 
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were heard in their proper place in the Mr, Fradkin was loudly applauded for M . as ¥ Another composition of more sub- | 

. 4 . epdcselene ali Ate eI Ss ¥ ge ten bs 
whole work, with the choral contrasts? | +i. performance of Mendelssohn's con- idelssohn violin concerto, played by| stance and far too little known is the 
Ietached and arranged as movements | gerto, He took the first movement and 





|taax permit hit to appear less flurriea in 


——— , 8;"of Franck, | 2" Misic in Boston tes 1 ) | raf tava? _|style and sen f : sit os 
symphotite “poem, “Psyche,” of Franck, | ~ ©" '""” Music ab stacy ma ucke each ha | av Se ol rhythmic proportion 
of whiten four orchestral movements, | q. ciaily for The Christian Science Monit | VN Fé 1) than in that of yesterday, Bi'y 
“Sommieil de Psyche,” . “Psyche eénlevee “BOSTO AY? Mdadehiontia clipe the : | b>: {t is chiefly some incidental Treas 


" | 9044) that would bring. eel Wh St 
al Te," ‘Jardins d’Eros | : : | { ls wnte. 62 concert perform- 
bey Nan Mim pi By eta ware. played: | majestic melodies of César Franck to [% F K ANCK’S if He J) Ae fran aure’s suite from his stage music 
When shall we hear the entire work; the tunefulness of Mendelssohn ai | | : é French ada aenae? Aor: 

lt parts. It is; contrast, especially | ‘thant of V ; 
dtiaic' of exquisite tenderness, innocent, netvesbia te thee days of much mod- | Learn yesterday, Franck’s suite from j, - which was produced 
ous, sublimation of spirit and) ~ kes 's Symphonic poem, “Psyche,” had not 
pee by py secret and intimate confession | ern music On our hitegeenses Smog been played here in nearly 13 years. 
of the loveliest things in the heart of! very plain the fact tha en | Mr Rabaud does well to revive and to S sift wee 


| never mor 
a man who probably never saw these) undeniably sounds old-fashioned, and ‘Play it with the beauty, imagination charm, y wide. atten 


things realized in his life. hree move-| 20t only that, but empty and futile | : and’ understanding which rewarded tional | songs. Arthur 
eet neare “age a hetg “~Tes| sometimes as well. Mr. Fradkin, the | him and the orchestra. seers ae ei the incidental . music 
e svn onic poem. 40 | i : : Pt a rn noe Sa aes Piraan aay Or a tenor behind 
Siiihs arose” seems at first not ot} concertmaster of the Boston prin ne subject of Psyche and her mystic Chanson, and 8, Madrigal, with excellent 
such sustained beauty and interwoven | phonv Orchestra, appears as the solo- for res, more Inspirational subject | taste, not making of it more than the 
musical thought as the preceding move-| jst at the fourteenth pair of concerts eticl'Le “Ghaaatir henna ag igs edb 1d giving vice te texts Wars 
Zros,” with its ine | S jinns.’ which neq ~audit.’ and “Les; ranted and giving voic i 
ment, but “Psyche et Eros,” with I'S) of Feb. 14-15, playing the Mendelssohn | Djinns,” which had preceded it. Neither! where it was required, os the: one 


; 


glowing color, its sustained and rap-; concerto in EB minor op. 64, which he ae sardonic nor the malevolent Spoke} Climax in the eighth line of the Ch 

: is impressive and beauti- | "We - . the same language with him.. it! son ; 7 e€ an- 
turous mood, p has plaved elsewhere and which has | is possib] _ And it} son. 
ful. Mr. Rabaud’s interpretation was! S pia) ee ' h hAtU hie rails ssible to imagine the more erotic Followed a surpassingly brilliant per-| 
remarkable for its sensitiveness and already been noticed in these he ‘ In Which others would have}formance of Berlioz’ wildly rs OS 


fantastic | 
imagination. 


i 


'The ebullient Mr. Fradkin yigneee aye ad Wooly op ene by the zephrys se eoman Carnaval” overture, built out: 
ge acini i oncerte angent ¢ < of the. agine the!|of material from his opera ‘“ | 
Mr. Fradkin’s Playing hake <pebelpitately inte: Bly umeee e Stragent Colors of the young Richard| Cellini.” “1 {tom his ope “distingulaeen| 
ivan | passages than on the occasion > ) Dettenn’ ‘pd ne echoing Conalities of | by Mr Spever’s English horn in Ben ; 
Mr. Fradkin’s performance was no’. ase appearance with the orchestra. ane Melisande days of his # Stleas} venuto’s song, by the verve and aban- | 
yerhaps, devoid of the nervous strain 0 apis han pe te moother  Franck’s. in 3 }Gon of the ensemble, a er 26 | 
his isin} adtarance as soloist at these | thereby achieving a much s . ) CKS impersonal treatment, in | which it is not easy to imagine ane oe 
concerts. He faced a 


; : ft ‘ ' which he does no Seies 2 aaee 
considerable test, and more interesting performance. It ; ‘literally ae Py eo gs are neness as | the orchestras which have visited Bos- | 
of his youth and his skill, and met it, On| was an interesting program that Mr. |Pheny, characterized a Gretchen ae | ith oe in a manner to be compared) 
the whole, in a way which bore teSti-| Rabaud put together. Besides the -Yather develops a mood, escapes the 


° °,.°8 . 
mony to his talent and musical orig Mendelssohn concerto it included the Pe rambo it a rn f, Wl program mu- SYM PHONY CONCERT 


; is and his - Canis is > ng De unive Ss . . 
tion. The warmth of his tone orchestral suite from César Franck’s ! sheer beauty. ek ersality of 


technical resource did not lead him into the calm _ of oF DAA . Pep. iF. (Arg, 


: , “CDownhsd ”? - 'Psyche’s sleer OnE 
| . apse le! Sy . Poem “Psyché,” the Prel 8 Sleep, through her ff : 
sentimentality or exaggeration. He; Symphonic Po ) the zephyrs to’ the wardens wy ... A MANY-TONGUED MISCELLANY OF 


» ° ? seg pk 
played the opening movement in alude to Act II of Chabrier’s “Gwendo the dawning passion the 


, ne Pint , 66 ing os | re is increas- 
virtuoso spirit and his performance de line,’ Berlioz’s overture, “The Roman | Ine glow and feeling, but with the MUSIC 


veloped brilliancy and freedom as he Carnival,” op. 9 and the suite from of they goumanizing aenee of the Franck 
; ; , m- .. _.»>*mphony, which wa , : 
progressed. the stage music to Haraucourts com this moam within’ . as to follow ‘ i 
ms s it shoula| the stag ; oreshadaw thin @ year, and which i, From the Passionate Franck of “Psyche” 
The concerto was played a “Shylock,” by Fauré. The pro- foreshadows in thought.’ as i i con st ycone™ 


: dv > 

be, without a pause between the first} edy, he | times almost in nt, | , | 
; ; + oe ; | rt’s comedy OSt in identity of expreacia,. to the Smooth Faur T 

and second movements and with modest; gram stated that Haraucourt's And there are quotations from meee: e of Theatre Pieces 


devotion to the aims of the composer. was after Shakespeare, but the titles : Eolides.’? 


i . 's “ . . : ee On 3 rh _ os . . 4 ; 
The exceptional beauty of Mr. Fradkin 8) \° the various divisions showed small ef whose perception is less poetic 
tone has been noted long since, and it copresmondénce: with “The: Meréhant hike _Mr Rabaud’s, one who become. Opera and a Blazing Overture of Berlioz | 

was particularly in place, of course, in| ¢ pe a ne Hackett sang the ri tranguil 2trassed in the presence: : 
the slow movement. The soloist was of Venice. A en ; tee in full sioned ‘a barbuleas a whom the impas. — Mr. Fradkin Plays Mendelssohn’s 
. in the Faure ’ ind Httle -¢. 02° ,YOlsterous, would . as | 

warmly recalled. tenor solos in : find little to reward ; * ¥3  Violi 

Chabrier’s prelude to the a ar free fashion. aoe is little here wah which ae for n Concerto 
of Gwendoline, while it has moo an “at f Thursday, Feb. -rsona! ity. {t was received witl i | 
atmosphere, is nevertheless to us in- On the evening of : “he con- | “nrered “pPpreciation., : OMING expectant to Symphony | 
| ferior to the prelude to the first act. It} 18, the orchestra gave its regular | fe  tomeete gree that an opera which in- Hall yesterd f : 
‘is, of course, in total contrast to the| cert in Sanders Theater, Cambridge, the prelude Pe excerpt as does yesterday afternoon, the au-. 
| first prelude, but its Wagnerism is tooO|/j, which respects were paid to the “Gwendoline” jg 80 lacking in games canes: me SNe ~ymphony 
prevalent for one to feel the free rush, | classics through Mozart’s “Jupiter verity, musical worth or other merit p= departed well entertained. Miseel- ) 


ss : to be passed by ah ; | 
the headlong flight of genius, which oc-; ~ “i oe | antic ' asse oy these 30 years. This Janeous pj ces. « | 
cur with the verv first measures of the Symphony, after which more roma Prelude is One of bodeful, ev his pieces, all but one French, filled | 


ve ‘inati ; en Ominous ‘ " ae Bix, 
orchestral introduction to an opera! paths were followed. A second rear anticipation. The heroine passes before (he programme: fF ranck’s suite, “Psyche’*: 
which should be known in this country.| ing of Mr. Rabaud’s ‘‘La Procession ‘Which was told to 
1 


Misty Fragment of Chabrier’s 


Pied 


) ! US and the 1d to ya neres her dream, Men@elssohn’s concerto for violin; a suite 
Berlioz’s overture to “The Roman Car-| Nootyrne” confirmed the impression in_ blood, enter and fulfilled “rawn by Fauré from his incidental mu- 
re et es persofmance, brought) produced on the presentation of the orchest po okin, concert master of the “lc to a Parisian version of Shakspeare’s 
Mee Oat One. work in Boston that here is as fine, of last week qoloist in various cities Comedy, “The Merchant of Venice”; and, 


Southern trip. Yee . , 

: P , he appeare rip. Yesterday 48 heard at Cambridge the j 
: mospheric, and effective a peared : : , repaints! cies 
well knit, atmosp , at these the first time ning, the introduction to the second act 


it o : sic as has appeared Mendels His performance of ' ' 
| bit of program mu lelsso erto was followed by ®f Chabrier’s opera, “ | " 
: | ; Pe ' £ xd t : pera, Gwendoline, and 
bo recent years. Miss Ethel Frank, @ re 1usiasm. He wac ine serlioz’s , Capnisit a 


soprano, was the soloist. Her att | lplave wee a again. Mr Fradkin | 
: | 1 fresh an “Wa9lite, i © spun and swee f; 
tion was good, her ware Oe Ms x. y, : an intonating bead ik f but the two suites and 
pleasing but somewhat lacking Such harrowing fragment were all music 
'necessary volume. | “, foot Strings. He has (uickly bleasuring the ear, easy to com-* 
y which later prehend and to feel: while the whole list 





r 5 nck was 
offered. a diversity Yor wolde and mood Orchestra Naan ety ect ake ao the 
agreeable to all but the narrow few who Ph ) ps or assumed requirement of 
dislike too many shiftings of their point of vn sare whe Gresian? fable ‘of the 
view in the brief space of an hour and aaah a Eros and Psyche was matter to 
Pity INUtReY” WOR: Aree, Peed eC ensOr aan tir his imagination, to set free his half- 
Kabaud seems little by little to be length- 7 naig-mystical vein. Evil-doers and 
ening his programmes. Four months ry evil doing nowhere intruded, At his ease, 
he began to make them full, as were , as well as enkindled, Franck mig weit 
eee good scr Lc gg hia music of passion, the a een yr 
Gradually, however, a he end o e 
no later than they, he has discovered that wales voices in the episode of “The 
an interestingly coordinated 1g pn cbs Garden of Eros,” set awa, nls soaalo of 
an arbitrary. nats “minutes. Pieces yy Bag bin rene! had around “The 
wating well together will stretch into a ‘ 
hundred or even a hundred and ten. The 
eanductor, being an _ intelligent inusician, 
bows accordingly to artistic self-respect and 
necessity—the more since the number of 
the «parting dowagers is a relatively fixed 
qui Ly. 

‘There was, moreover, plentiful applause 
to lengthen the concert of Friday—for Mr. 
Wradkin, leader of the strings, who played 
the solo part in the violin-concerto, and for 
Mr. Arthur Hackett, who provided the 
4enor voice, not off stage, as in the thea- 
tre, but visible and audible upon it, that 
carries two divisions of Fauré’s suite. To 
both the audience was cordial; while, at 
the end of Franck’s suite, its plaudits for 
both orchestra and conductor Were uncom- 
monly hearty. And with reason, since the 
band played it eloquently, emotionally; 
while more clearly and pervasively than 
hitherto Mr. Rabaud asserted his mettle aS that fills the larger 
operatic conductor. Tne suavities of the 
orchestra with Fauré’s music likewise de- 
served the plaudits received; while more 
than once, as ai C'ambridge, with Berlioz’s 
overture, it struck running fire. Time and 
again, moreover, notably when Mr. Speyer 
played the air for English horn in this 
“Roman Carnival,’ individual distinctions 
flecked this supple and eager ensemble. No 
small betterment is he to the wood-wind that. lie thick in 
choir, not only for his own tone, touch and or convent—he_ will 
taste, but also for his stimulating effect akin in voice, be it of 
upon his fellows. Again the orchestra music, are ecstasies of the flesh 
goes forward. ecstasies of the spirit. True, 


and in all four attain 
pictorial illusion sure to 
theatre. Over his shoulder, 1a 
sea and hear “Tohengrin” flourishing 
there, and it was not desirable that 
“Tohengrin” should contribute too much, 
though it does a little, to the mystical 
union of Eros and Psyche, to her desire to 
question the mysterious lover. 

Yet with due deference to 
Derepas, to the other commentators who 


evade him in the 
he could also 


exalt the mystical, the spiritual side 0! 


does the ear, hearing in the ways 


Wrauck wastes few measures upon 
garden 3 
Clearly it little interested him. 


part 


is a thrilling music, sustaining 
and falling, advancing and receding wi! 


elear accent of erotic passion. 


of mystical, visioning and 
overwrought nuns 
many 


discover 


Franck’s ‘‘Psyche,’ because that 
as the suite of yesterday brings it occa- hers of Psycne.” 
sionally back to the concert-hall, is realiy often what is now 
Franck’s opera. His ostensible 
‘Wulda” and “Ghiséle,’’ vanished 
since from stage and memory. Le pére 
Wranck had scant sense of the theatre in 


the familiar 
operas, nerve-stimulating procedure of the Wag 
and 


the more eloquent Beatitudes 


Slumber of Psyche” inscribe his prologue ~ | 
a dramatic force, a_ 


,f 
this music of Franck, not to such voice 
and 


with the lusts of the flesh, first respond, 
selri- 


eee — ee 
ee — 


' 
' 


ad’Indy to : 


suous and colorful tone-picturing of the | 
of Eros where Psyche reposes, | 
Eager 
was he to “get on’ with the love-music 
of the third 
episode and the whole of the fourth. I!t| 
itself | 


out of itself, warm, rich, incisive, rising | 
h 


Mystical, | 
if the hearer prefers, but if he has ever | 
happened to peruse some of the memoirs | 
generally | 
and monks—memoils | 
a monastery | 
how neer. 
word oF 
and 
Franck | 
Mr. Rabaud seemed operatic conductor in perceptibly over-writes his erotic music| 
music, as he does his preluding in “The Slum-| 
True also, he uses too) 
and 
10nE nerian climax; but nowhere else, outside 
his 
symphony, has he written music of such 


the fashion in which Massenet exemplifies power and passion as these final move- 


it. As one and another of his settings 29f ments of “Psyche,” 

The Beatitudes prove, there were limita- By conscious or unconscious 
tions to his invention when he woulda deal Wranck, unwilled Franck, there 
dramatically in tones with evil-doers and mysic-drama. Of music-drama 
their works; while even a mechanician Of the brief, beautiful, delicately 
the Parisian opera houses, like the re- ang subtly accomplished music 
cently departed Monsieur Leroux, would zephyrs. 


too, 


of 


will, 
writes 
is 
imagined 
the 
It is as though he here achieved 


have balked at the fable and texts oF typ, lightness and th 
. m | e airiness of motion, 
‘Fulda’ and “Ghiséle.’’ In the orchestral tp. gossamer texture, the irridescent glint 


parts of “Psyche,” in which the original 
“sevmphonic poem’ for instruments and 


and glow sought but not aiways gained 
in the earlier tone-poem, ‘‘The Daughters 


Of Bolus.” Little music from any pen ia’ 


or his 


ny ge AR 
a2 | 


so tenuous of fabric, yet so luminous 09f ag 


impression. 
of Psyche,’”’ is of Franck more familiarly 


voiced. For, in it after necessary measures 


of preluding and exposition of motives, 
he soon strikes his own particular note, 
sounding again and again in his -° music, 
of wistful longing, 
eagerness into sustained aspiration (as in 
the symphony) but here gentler and more 
melancholy. It is a note easy to prolong 
unduly, a note that quickly irritates cer- 
tain listening temperaments. Yet in this 
prelude, over-written as it is, it remains 
a note to awaken responsive mood. Mr. 
Rabaud did well to reassemble and revive 
this suite of ‘Psyche’; next to Franck’s 
symphony and his symphonic variations, 
as the Franckian repertory for orchestra 
goes, it is characteristically eloquent of the 
ompDoser, AreAd tire ag Jf seemed vesterday to 
quasi-operatic music, Mr. Rabaud opened 
eager, operatic arms. 
Whatever the intrinsic merit of Fauré’s 
incicontal music to Haraucourt's ‘*Shy- 
lock,’”’ it was good to hear, because no- 
Where does it recall the Wagner who has 
so iufected French music of the genera- 
tion Mr. Rabaud seems to love best. (For 
with Wagner “‘banned,’’ Wagnerian imita- 
t'on is provocative.) Not that the suite is 
‘(of Fauré,,, when, as in some of his cham- 
| ber music and songs, he is most delicate 
| of invention and fancy, most subtle, fe- 
licitous ard individual of workmanship. 
'Rather the six brief numbers are a well | 
| made, well fitting musie for the purpose | 
‘In kand, often agreeable, occasionally 
charming, to hear—work of the day un- 
dertaken on commission and becomingly 
: (one. If the verses that furnish forth the 
» “chanson” and the ‘“‘madrigal’ for tenor 
| voice—both sung by Mr. Hackett somewhat 
wirily and with undistinguished French. 
diction—exemplify Haraucourt’s poetry it | 
| may little have stimulated Fauré to music-. 
making It is thirty years since this “Shy | 
Lock” lived brief life on the stage of 
the Odéon: it is now as dead, gone ane ir 
recoverable as the other contents of the 
crowded limbo of ‘‘failures’’ in the theat ; 
but there is reason to believe that t] was 
WaS as pale, trite and rener e Thine 
iw Ay ; é senerally mediocre 
in itself as it is in the reflected lustre f 
“The Merchant of Venice,” ores 
Therefore it 
Where in the 


IS possible only to surmise 


Shakespeare's ih ayy = Haraucourt’s Or 
ded wa ay, this incidental musje 
ae : Vossibly the ‘‘chanson” and the } 
ie sans: te of which has pleasant 
caskets; possib! eguiled two choices of the 
Ride gina sidly, the “Epithalme” or mar- 

~ 3? Crowned the third, though its 


The prologue, ‘‘The Slumbear 


rising from restless 


Symphony Orchestra: in Cincinnati 
be deported, ; 


| Only my blood speaks to you in my veins. i 
Pretty and pulsing, too, is the soft glow of 
the Nocturne, presumably for Lorenzo and 
Jessica capping verses and kisses in the 
moonlit, tremulous garden. There is pomp 
of masque or, may be, ‘‘Magnificoes’ in thé 
entr’acte; while the final number is gay, 
high-spirited, at moments almost starry, 
music-making. There is no reason at all! 
why a. composer, even a Fauré, should not ! 
occasionally fill a chocolate-box and let his 
hearers savor his confectionery. 


| On the way from Franck, via Chabrier, 
to Fauré, Mr. Fradkin played the violin 
part in Mendelssohn’s fluent, animated, ele- 
gant and often artful concerto, played ae | 
became the virtuoso and the musician ! 
whose incidental solos in the orchestra of 
the Russian Ballet recalled and commended | 
him to Bostonian ears when he first came | 
to Symphony Hall last autumn. A little. 
ill at ease at the beginning of the concerto, 
he seemed to play the superabundant pas- 
Sage-work of this Allegro ‘Appassionato”’ 
precisely, dryly. Once embarked, how- 
ever, upon the plastic, sparkling, manifold 
- cadenza, upon the suavities and the senti- 
ment of the Andante, upon the flicking’ 
; and the flashing play of the Rondo, he 
| gave his hearers the pleasure of sure and 
pliant fingers, sensitive bowing; a tone 
that mingled fineness, sensibility and pro- 
pulsive power; animation of rhythm and 
progress, adept and flowing modulation. 
bright and changeful color and just per- 
ception of Mendelssohnian artifice, ele-' 
gance and charm. Out of these abilities 
and this outcome spoke not only the vir 
tuoso of the violin, but a perceiving and 
transmitting musician, an artist of fine 
fibre and keen discernment, seeker and 
attainer of the just, the persuading mean. | 
i. TT. Bete 
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Jaana, tefp. Ye 1G1G ym 
Dr. Ernest Kunald Also To Be Sent from 
This Country, According to Statement 
Made by Member of Pershing’s Staff ; 


Dr. Warl Muck, former conductor of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Dr. Hrne 


l-unald, who formerty conducted the 
are to 
aceording to a statement made 


9y Lieutenant C. M. Ia. Royalmattice, @ 


member of General Pershing’s staff, who ig 
now in Cincinnati. 


ment at a dinner of the Rotary Club and 


He made the announce. 


| velvety m 
‘YY measures are 
| Portia’s, are far enough from 


You see me, Lord B 
Sieh tie 't Sane assanio, where I stand, 


| Gorr.an. 
thorpe, Ga. 


added that the Gcvernment secured much. 
valuable information during a quarrel be- 
tween the two musicians, who spoke mn 
Both are confined at Fort Ogle-. 
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Mr. Frepric Frapkin. was born of Russian parents in Troy, N.Y., aaa 

on April 2, 1892: At the age of five he began the study of the violin f{}| NO WAGNER At eene hor b Rehand happens to? °°. Am 
with Henry Schradieck. His next teacher was Max Bendix. In 1905 © 9R|| = CQNCERTS "| orchestra Heard inj 
Mr: Fradkin went to Paris, where his teachers at first. were Guillaume | ie ee tering ton American} 
Antoine Roemy, called Rémy, and José Silvestre de los Dolores White, fp || Mr. Decides Against Present | DY Ameren oie roar, pa 
commonly known as Joseph White. In 1907 he entered. the Paris Restoration of the Composer's Pieces— je good offices of the ke 
Conservatony aa pupil of Naseins Augustin Uefort, and in 1000 he HU | i, on Words Abwst His Point of hun "an 
was! aw a first prize for violn-playing. first pr ) i a | 

| * . : ae | —American Composers as He Sees om necessity, often 
awarded: that: year to Miss Roussel, Miss Fidide, Messrs. Astruc and i|| View P ._ fs rather than individ- 
Krettly. The jury in Mr. Fradkin’s case was unanimous. His first || Them—A Notable Programme for Semi- [roy 9 conductor last 


engagement. was as concert-master and soloist for the orchestra at || private Performance by the Cecilia— jherefore, Mr. Rabaud 
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Mr. Rabaud, who is as honest he active repertory— 


. pe: ae as the day is long, confided to} Mr. Stransky’s in mera yrought’ 
ci) 33 ie || ® reporter of The Public Ledger his view jowski’s in Philadel- ' “smash - |} 
) | of the reéstablishment of Wagner’s music $t. Louis and so on- aly See. 
: - £ : ip || in the ective repertory of symphony con-Manimity, audiences t least so || 
| | ® || certs in America, The Ledger quotes him: | degrees are hearing 2 mae 
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BOM Feb. deport Gf , ported his claim that Tl ea RS Ka decision not to play Wagnerian music voice of protest beenhe Mys rues 
aph May Pla zen of Switzerland, not. of Germany... ystic 


Under a. Presidential warrant, Muck 
was ‘taken from his home in the Fen- 


he a = | ; 
ts : mportant | _| way by federal officers and held in the, 
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rete jail at Kast Cambridge for two weeks 
a ee Role ; before his trip to the South began. 

Mrs. Muck has made frequent visits 

to her husband since his internment 

Hy and is understood to be now at Chatta-. 


pa ‘ches from Cincinnati that Dr.| nooga, Tenn., the nearest place of any 


Karl « fuck, former conductor of the|2ccount to Fort Oglethorpe. 

ston Symphony orchestra, will be de-| =; Kynwald May Also Go. 
PRESS 1 aS an alien enemy recall,;to fed- 1, i r Ernst 
er 1 officials in’ Boston his ¥ésentful 20 SORPECSI S480 ORE te eee 
peers a ite Kunwald, intimate friend of the for- 
cheer “S concerning his treatment) here mer Kaiser, and former conductor of 
at thi » time he left in the custody of a x Cincinnati, Symphony orchestra, will 
deputy .U States marshal ‘ also be oustedfrom the country. . 
ee * ‘ an ’ yada nie me Lt.-Col. Royal Mattice, who, yester- 
So emp: at ort, Ogiethorpe,| day addressed the Cincinnati Rotary 
pean Ere he is confined. ,*". ae a quarrel in German between Muck and 


during the war, in spite of the unani- 
mous admiration tor this music in the 
two countries, his decision, in itself, 
may be subject to discussion. But, 
in my opinion. we should not blame 
those, who, having accepted the same, 
await the end of the war to change 
their attitude. Let-us not forget that 
; is enemy only obtained an armistice. 
face is not signed—-the claims of the 
nee will find, perhaps, in Germany 
resistance which could only be rea- 
soned with by force. For my part, I 
desire to conform myself here to the 
Sentiment of many Americans who 
agree with the French opinion. And. 
of course, if some day I should think 
5 tee iw act cia = pat opin- 
0 vy country, shou 
France, and not abroad. Shisoy toad tan 


Like Mr. Higginson before them, the trus- 
pre of the Symphony Orchestra wisely 
eave the conductor a free hand in the mak- 
ing’ of programmes, According, then, to 
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_Frepric FrapKIn was born of Russian parents in Troy, N.Y., 
hig ayy 1892. At the age of five he began the study of the Sr 
with Henry Schradieck. His next teacher was Max Bendix. In 1 
Mr. Fradkin went to Paris, where his teachers at first were Guillaume 
Antoine Roemy, called Rémy, and Jose Silvestre de los Dolores White, 
commonly known as Joseph White. In 1907 _he entered the Paris 
Conservatory as a pupil of Narcisse Augustin Lefort, and in 1909 he 
was awarded a first prize for violin-playing. — First prizes were also 
awarded that year to Miss —— Miss Fidide, rsp — se 

in Mr. Fradkin’s case was unanimous. 7 | oa 
een be gua .- green power and soloist for the orchestra at Private Performance by the Cecilia— |herefore, Mr. Rabaud fhool of music 


3 ason pieces by 
e to the Bostonian yn-Kelly. Had- 
Rovan led bv J. Penneauin. In the following vear he was engaged Mr. Gilbert’s “Riders to the Sea” to Be |-ientiously and often ; we are not 
i ls that mission, and his  ouner. Ris pa 
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| Heard Here ra and to public opin- hiosed. I find 


| Ys | “nana ° Ot. ik Pral- i'd, a «jo him credit. prican compos- 
| BB Be ' ) HEN the Symphony Orchestra jg, here in America,2, otherwise I 
: oh. | visited Philadelphia last week, ktra is fast restoring Fig S89 Very 


for sich “solidarity” {2 1 echo in the 


N'Y 
NO WAGNER AT THE SYMPHON . Rabaud happens to | 
CONCERTS orchestra heard in’ 


tering to an American 
‘ ans 
inst Present! by American funds, 
Rabaud Decides Aga é t post—as credible re- {[ecording to The 
Restoration of the Composer’s Pieces— e good offices of the ke feelingly” of 


; : .rts. For the trustees pmposers, of his 
His Own Words About His Point of | their wisdom and hdiences and the 


View—American Composers as He Sees om necessity, often] it. He said: 
a...; }8 rather than individ- must be en- 
Them—A Notable Programme for Seml- for g conductor last yay to develop 


Mr. Rabaud, who is as honesthe active repertory— Tig BS 

as the day is long, confided to} Mr. Stransky’s incs—he brought /| 
& reporter of The Public Ledger his vie'W jowski’s in Philadel- 6 other—smash | 
of the reéstablishment of Wagner’s music $t. Louis and so on- 
in the active repertory of symphony con-Manimity, audiences poston at least SO | 
certs in America. The Ledger quotes him:} degrees are hearing \merican pen as 
ven in that city of his hearers phe- 


Snrarelan Feb. dL pet VF ported his claim that he was 1 Citi- 


Dictagraph May Play 


an Important | 
| 


Dispatches from Cincinnati that Dr. 


zen of Switzerland, not of Germany. 

Under a Presidential warrant, Muck 
was taken from his home in the Fen- 
way by federal officers and held in the 


| jail at Kast Cambridge for two weeks 


before his trip to the South began. 
Mrs. Muck has made frequent visits 
to her husband since his internment 
and is understood to be now at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., the nearest place of any 


_ _ i”. at ‘ Pia *T) 


Boston Symphony orchestra, will be de- 
ported as an alien enemy recall :to fed- 


‘eral officials in Boston his resentful K 


Kunwald May Also Go 


The dispatches also say Dr. Ernst 
unwald, intimate friend of the for- 


remarks concerning his treatment: here! mer Kaiser, and former conductor of 


at the time he left in the custody of a ithe Cincinnati Symphony orchestra, will 
S ste “om the country. 
deputy United States marshal for -the| 2S be ousted:from the co . 


‘internment camp at Fort Oglethorpe, 
-Ga., where he is confined. 


Lt.-Col. Royal Mattice, who, vester- 
day addressed the Cincinnati Rotary 
a quarrel in German between Muck and 


On the eve of ‘his departure from Bos-|™uSicilans are ta be deported. He said 


ton, Muck said he was‘not much: inter- 
ested in whether he ever saw thiscity 
again. He intimated strongly that if he 
should ever be given his liberty he would 
probably not stay in this country any 
‘longer than he could help. From his 


} 


that. federal authorities recently ,during, 
a quarrel n German between Muck.and 
Kunwaid, gained much valuable infor- 
mation, The information was secured by: 
a dictagraph planted in the room occu- 
pied by the musicians. 

“There are hundreds of Austrians and 
Germans who are going to be deported, 


talk the officials inferred he meant to l'but don’t. know it,’ said Col. Mattice. 


return to Germany as speedily as pos- 
sible. 


Spirited Controversy 


Muck was the centre of much spirited ;of this country every enemy alien in- 


controversy before he relinquished the 
leadership of the Symphaqny. He was 
not without friends here and they sup- 


“America is to be purified, 

“We already have legal authority to 
expel many from this country, but we | 
are going to get authority teysend out | 
terned in prison camps in the United | 
States.’’ 


When I arrived in the United States 
I could see that the general sentiment, 
as in France, had accepted the tacit 
decision not to play Wagnerian music 
during the war, in spite of the unani- 
mous admiration for this music in the 
two countries. This decision, in itself, 
may be subject to discussion. But, 
in my opinion, we should not blame 
those, who, having accepted the same, 
await the end of the war to change 
their attitude. Let us not forget that 
this enemy only obtained an armistice. 
Peace is not signed—the claims of the 
Allies will find. perhaps, in Germany 
resistance which could only be rea- 
soned with by force. For my part, I 
desire to conform myself here to the 
sentiment of many Americans who 
agree with the French opinion. And, 
Of course, if some day I should think 
lt right to act against the publie opin- 
Olt of my country, I should do so in 
ranee, and not abroad. 


Like Mr. Higginson before them, the trus- 
tees of the Symphony Orchestra wisely 
leave the conductor a free hand in the mak- 
Ing of programmes. According, then, to 
these Sayings of Mr. Rabaud, none of Wag- 
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Mr. Emiio pE Gocorza, baritone, was born in Brooklyn, New York, 
of a Spanish family. He was educated in England and France. In 
England he sang as a boy and youth in church choirs. On his return 
to New York in the early nineties he studied singing with Moderati 
and Agramonte. Later he went to Paris for further study with Emile 
Bourgeois. After singing in European cities he returned to New York. 
He sang in Boston for the first time on November 23, 1897, associ- 
ated in a concert with Mme. Sembrich, William Lavin, tenor, and an 
orchestra conducted by Mr. Bevignani. Since then he has sung here 
frequently—in oratorio, miscellaneous concerts, recitals. His last 
appearance here was in concert with Miss Rosita Renard, pianist, on 


November 10, 1918. 


there were no musical problems to °essful as his Place Congo Ballet, b 


hony Hall. 
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 & few prominenc composers aft 


eae pa 
0] sf at _. 4 time. But his daintiness in thig 
ees from “Hyppolite et Aricie® 


tunes enough to set up a dozen mode | 
/ ern composers, 4y Yet there were ag yy By 
. pretty touches of counterpoint as 
Well. The piccolo had brilliant worl 
to do in the finale (as well as in th 

19s ‘Subsequent “Scheherzade”) and ther 
Srcelhens, CPPortunity to display the | 
The 8 ellence of our wood-wind. which 
Lalo, Overture raging de er eee ate of our. brchaae a oD 
’ | r in tho pie eee 
ae Symphonic Poem, **The Riders toe the ‘present. sound ayaa. ig ay Tiree 
: es | Of Rimski-Korsakoff’s dazzling Ori, 
Gluck, “ Diane Impitoyable.” ental tone-picture there is tag he 
Ram vist, Emilio De Gogorsa, new to say. It has been heard often 
heau, Airs «de Ballet. ‘and is deservedly a favorite. Its gpa - ed 


Massenet, Paes de mon Avenir.’’ 'tillating tone-colors do not becot 
. De Gogoras. dah dik grsispwigt 
Rimski-Korsakoff, Suite, ‘‘Scheherazade.”’ | Nate’ 
HIS was varied and of more inter- resents 
i almost al given to 
est than its predecessor of the the solo violin, and he poe the! heme 
week before. We confess that ©!e@tly and expressively. It is ; good 
* vocal soloist always breaks the | ha legitimate use of a guiding mel- 
2 _ o@y. The Turkish march in the third 


mi . 
ntinuity of a Symphonic program Movement was especially effec 


for us, but the public differ from that iS dec:dedly more Oriental] than ] . 
eat and such a baritone as M sre or attempts in this direction 
, . The wil | Trecvion, 
Ra at ought always to be welcome, | Midway Piaisthoe ot erga ‘oe 
A ig: his two numbers with noble Showily interpreted. Altog : Crepe gy de? 
and artistic phrasing and Orchestra conquered great ffieul wake 
evoked, of course, the chief applause," this work in a manner whieh. 
ST? the concert. ~The Gluck ‘showed that they are not retrosin ofa 
had very much NUM pes ing, and M. Rabaud read . it. wa 
aa hd ch of the old recitative| brilliancy that fully deserved the en. 
eclamatory style; the Massenet| thusiasm it created. MN 
work was the more popular. | { ii the interest centred chiefly on 4. 
But the orchestral numbers were sunject sie Sk, uDoD. Ait Hela 
, oO. J 1 


a 
Imost all of a melodic type and| We do not consider this quite. 
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solve or puzzles to worry over. | it has Some fine suggestions of ‘the 
‘Mighty sea and some of the crooning 


Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys” ) 
1 @Ye" overture 18 bY/ lamen. of those bereft by it, | 


. means lignt or trivial music, but Should like to hear the work again to. 
is clear and logical as -if Lalo fol- i kites it better. It is stroneiv. 
Owed out the dramatic vein orchestrated, and in spite of comine 

wn Of @ after the very brilliant. Ba rma id 


Weber and wag picturesque without of the Lalo work it won so mu 
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becoming ponderous or ascetic. The Plause that the composer was. 
work was read in a dramatic manner ‘° bow from his 16 ane 
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place in thea 


which made it very effective, ang it ?22/n and again. Mr. Gilbe 


won fervent applause. . Rameau was °' the American composers wh 
Sirectly melodic. Rameau waa the °T*l¥ bas something to say, ai 
gentleman who exclaimed ved = in’ 172g 2°Ver too prolix in ga; ring it. 
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Mr. Emruio pe Gogorza, baritone, was born in Brooklyn, New York, 
of a Spanish family. He was educated in England and France. In 
England he sang as a boy and youth in church choirs. On his return 
to New York in the early nineties he studied singing with Moderati 
and Agramonte. Later he went to Paris for further study with Emile 
Bourgeois. After singing in European cities he returned to New York. 

He sang in Boston for the first time on November 23, 1897, associ- 
ated in a concert with Mme. Sembrich, William Lavin, tenor, and an 
orchestra conducted by Mr. Bevignani. Since then he has sung here 
frequently—in oratorio, miscellaneous concerts, recitals. His last 
appearance here was in concert with Miss Rosita Renard, pianist, on 
November 10, 1918. 





more can we want than that? No man | 
at all can be living forever, and we must | 
be satisfied.” he 

This Prologue is impressive music. It | 
‘owes nothing to Munich or Paris. What- | 


' ‘ever may be thought of Mr. Gilbert's | 
other compositions—and we remember | 

18TH CONCERT with pleasure his Comedy Overture On | 
Negro Themes that was played at a | 


Symphony concert eight years ago—no | 
RR sre eRe one can deny his native, — individual | 
e ° 1] t, -astino strength. He thinks fo. himself; Riad 
Diversified ANC Nverest © belongs to no school; he does not wor : 
» Pee pees © ship abjectly in anv musical chapel. | 
Program—Brilliant ven his crudities, showing a certain 
ruggedness that is not wholly displeas- | 
Performance ing, are those of a virile thinker. Much 
; so-called American music might bear 
ari the stamp ‘‘made in Germany.’ Some 
v 7" TO “PIDERS of eur younger composers, imperfectly 
PROLOGUE 7 a Bi taught, superficial, try jaboriously to 
~ CVT 4A 99 GIVEN rank themselves with leaders of the 
OF THE SEA M A M“rench impressionistic school, whose 
idiom is, however, natural to them, who. | 
underwent the severest pedagogic train- | 
By PHILIP HALE ing before they blazed new paths, : i 
rr}, = lancer . Boston Svm- It took courage to write a prologu 
The 15th concert of the for Synge’s great tragedy. That Mr. | 
phony Orchesira, Mr. Rabaud conductor, Gilbert reproduced so well the mood | 
iook place yesterday afternoon In sym- and suggested the scene and the charac- | 
phony Hall, The program was as fol- ters ters shows that his ambition was 
lows: Lalo, overture to “Ihe lioi dYs + not presumptuous. 
Gilbert, Symphonic Prologue to synge | The ballet music from Rameau's firs! 
drama “Riders to the Sea’; Gluck, ognera that was produced was played 
‘Diane impitovable”’ from “Tnhigent here for the first time. The spirited 
en Aulide’’; Rameau, Airs de Ballet «airs de Matelots,’’ the charming air‘ 
from ‘‘Hippolyte et Aricie’; Massenel. i, pondo form for flutes and. strings. 
‘“Promesse de mon avenir’ from “le ang the jolly Rigaudon in tambourin 
Roi de Tahore’: Rimskyv-Korsakoflf, form with tis saucy flageolet music 
“Scheherazade.” Imilio de Gogor2* yjaveg py a piccolo (the music an octave 
was the singer. ) lower), delighted the audience. It is a 
Another diversified and in erestine | ood thing ta hole miuniea of the 18th 
program; another briliant concert Tt IT trier) bin ann bestne. chamber a 
two compositions unknown ~~ Boston ‘clavecin. There were brave men before 
and an excellent and favorite singer. ‘Agamemnon. ‘There were musicians 
About to years ago Mr. Gilbert w rete I with fine ears and graceful fancy before 
a little prelude for a performance @' Pepin gone Debuasy. 
Synge’s tragedy hy amateurs in this) Lalo’s. brilliant overture was per- 
city. That prelude may be considered iformed so effectively that Mr. Rabaud 
as a Sketch or a study for the prologue was thrice called on for acknowledg- 
that was first performed at a Mac: iment of the applause. The overture has 
Dowell Festival in Peterborough, N. nathan consblenous -aualities than. brill- 
H., in 1914 and later (i917) in New LOrs iance: haunting melody, harmonies that 
at a concert of the Philharmonic so- were not common at the time they were 
ciety. Mr. Gilbert has succeeded in written, true sentiment—even in the 
translating the tnood of Synee's play measures that interrupt the beautiful 
into tones. Without any attempt at theme for violoncello—richly, colored in- 
Photographic realism in the portraiture tmimentation. And this overture and | 
of the sea that robbed Maurva of hus-« Rimsky-Korsakoft’s Suite gave full op- | 
band and sons, there is a powerful sug- portunity’ for solo players, as mg 
| 
! 


_—— _ 


gestion of its cruel might, its uncon- Fradkin, Malkin, Laurent, Longy, Sand, 

scious remorselessness. In the section Laus Jaenicke to show their technical 

that follows, the lamentation for the! ill and musical intelligence. ‘‘Schehera- 

dead, the Celtic feeling colors the song zade’’ was again an epitome of ‘The| 
that occurs again and again as a keen, Thousand Nights and a Night.”’ | 
srowing in the intensity of grief and) wr, de Gogorza, who sang here for 
at last dying away as in exhaustion, | the first time at a concert of the Svm- 
the expression of Maurya’'s resignation.) nhony Orchestra, gave a noble reading’ 
now that nothing more can be demanded of Gluck’s noble aria. The sugary tune 
of her, And there was the remem-; o¢ Massenet was evidently more to tne 
brance of her final speech: “Michael! taste of the audience, this tune sung py 
has a clean burial in the far north, by the villain Scindia as a ‘‘ballad made to 
the grace of the Almighty God. Bartly| his mistress’ eyebrow.” It is a pleasure 
will have a fine coffin out of the white!to hear Mr. de Gogorza, whatever nis 
boards, and a deep gravé surely.’ What selection, but we like to think of him 


today as declaiming and singing in the ; 

_ pure and grand style the Sophoclean | 
music of Gluck. That he sang Scindia’s| WLalo’s overture is an extremely bril- | 
; 


Syrupy measures in the appropriucre 


ee | 


GILBERT'S PROLOGUE |!) 


: aes 
| 


1y; lant piece of music, and all that was. 


Massenetian manner, proved his versa-| dramatic in it was revealed by Mr. 
tility, if such evidence was needed at) Rabaud. The effect of the music was) 


this late day. 
The concert will be repeated tonigh 


Surprising, for it is Clearly music of | 
t., another period, and a combination of 


and Saturday evening will be a> iui- ticism, translated in terms of the 
lows: Franck, symphonic piece from French theatre of Carl Maria von | 


“The Redemption’; Saint-Saens, “I, Weber. ; 


},;rouet d’Omphale”’: Berlioz, Royal Hur 
'| and Storm, descriptive Symphony fro: 
|} .24e8 Troyens’’; Schumann, Symphon 
|| No. 2. 


GILBERT'S 
PROLOGUE 


| 
| 
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| Surpassingly Brilliant 
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BY OLIN DOWNES 


Henry F. Gilbert's symphonic pro- 
eguc to Singe’s drama, “Riders to 
_ . = 17) © ae ft, ‘ : 
<a, Was performed for the first 
tine in Boston at the concert of the 
) | 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Henri 


Rabaud, conductor, yesterday after-| 


Noon in Symphony Hall. 
ip rhe soloist of the occasion was 
“1 : G Zi ari 
Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, whio 
j) eens airs by Gluck and Massenet. 
' st i . . . 
he concert Opened with Lalo’s over- 
ture to the opera. “Le roi d’Ys,” and 
came to an end with a 


‘ 


ee surpassingly 
| Drilliant Pertormance of Rimsky-Kor- 
| i ae SA Cay , ; 

| Sakoff’s symphonic suite, “Scheher- 
| azade,” 

! 


| 


| 
| 


~~“ - 


PERFORMED 


it Mr. Rabaud also devoted his best | 
n Sifts as a musician and conductor to. 
y the remarkable musie of Mr. Gilbert. 
The prologue to “Riders to the. Sea’ is 
an amplification and an extended de- 
; velopment of material found in a very 
j brief Prelude which Mr. Gilbert wrote 
‘for an amateur performance of the- 
play years ago in this City. The pre- | 
lude was intended only to establish 
| atmosphere for the raising of the cur-| 
i tain. The Prologue is in a sense an 
orchestral unfoldment of the principal 
| motives of the drama. There is tu- 
| multuous music of the sea. Against the 
| vackground, aS it were, of the storm, 
the instruments make lament. At Jast 
there is a mood of melancholy and: 
resignation—the thought of the old 
| mother, in Singe’s drama, whose lost | 
pe has perished, and from whom the 
| 


sea Can take no more. 
Measures of Titanic Quality 


Very few modern composers of whom 
we know have succeeded in Speaking 
(in such an elemental and impressive 
| manner as has Mr. Gilbert in the earl- 
ier pages of this prologue. And the 
music is far more than a Sea-scape. It 
(iS fatalistic, Passages of haunting 
| beauty and melancholy are born of the 
|Celtie imagination from which Synge’s 
|drama sprang, Mr. Gilbert’s belief in 
| the value and the logic of the employ- 
‘ment of folk-song by the individual 


~;composer is ideally justified jin this 


work, since the thematic fragment of 
lrish folk-songe which is the germinal 
i; motive of the composition is in itself | 
| eloquent of the essence of the drama; 
|and this oneness of mood and musieal 
j material is never lost as the composi- 
| tion progresses. 

| The instrumentation, perhaps over- 
/heavy in places, is nevertheless full of 
originality and dramatic and almost 
Scenic suggestion. It is as the instru- 
mentation of a ‘tempest, dark, sombre, 
| Wild and eerie jin its echo of sounds 
| of the storm. There are measures of 
| titanie quality, as for example, those 
| in which mighty progressions of the 
brass choir are heard Over the rolling 
_ and pounding of drums. Tike most of 
Mr. Gilbert's composition, this one Savs 
its Say in an unpolished, direct man- 
ner, which is not invariably, perhaps 
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the most transparent ' and” a val . ion : - i BW ‘ABLE 
eous expression of the though; bu Daal : | ¥ Ley , 
grips and thrills the hearer, because | O° OU ™ is ah 
of the sincerity, the nature poetry, the ) aA | 
rugged force and sweep of the music. SYM 

Mr. De Gogorzas Singing : 


* 
: 


'| Mr Rabaud continues to find new dis- 
This music was flanked on the one) tinction in his programs, his’interpreta- 
hand by Lalo’s brilliant composition,) © in his office in general as con-| 
on the other, by the excellent singing. tions, h there were significant | 
of Mr. De Gogorza. Mr. Gilbert’s music ; ductor. Althoug Aanatoa, teh. Hs 
stirred profoundly a minority and mys- novelties yesterday a . paint will 
tified a majority, more responsive t® preme memory of many no pacha 
an amorous air of Massenet than to pe the overwhelmingly opt Teenie 
the work of 2 creative musician, comM- gnce of Rimsky-Korsakow s ich’ peér- 
paratively little known and unsung in | suite ‘“‘Scheherazade. s 


. | i be recalled among 
his own land. The minority applauded formance OF within & decade, which 
the prologue for many minutes, and nad their merits, none which approacheé | 


heads were craned for the composer, it in appreciation of the Slavic pabgre gs 
who, however, kept himseif in the back- | o¢ this: music of ‘exotic cy age et 
ground. Notwithstanding the technical } geintillant, dazzling wealt pooch ys ae a 
brilliancy, color and high artistic value | Mr OR ire) aa ene from Massenet, 
of other music on the programme; not- || Gluck and a m , 


i : * and warmly 
vr moving interpreter an ’ 
eee co, naverty oF Mr. Gi applauded. The four airs and dances 


, ‘ © . er *) F ite Tienny = a C mneau’s 
| bert’s musical speech and its discon from the ballet music Dg Ir agh sc air | 
certing effect on many of the hearers, | «tippolyte and Aricie, eaten” Rae 
the prologue to ‘‘Riders to the Sea Rabaud and d’Indys s&s ros 


9 ston, were 
stands out in retrospect as one of the played for the first time ious. ea ta | 
most salient and impressive features of $e Ss ne cor Thate archaic quality, espe- | 
the concert. iy | cially in the final “Rigau es alia ate 
Mr. De Gogorza is an exceptionally |yorin” with its obsolete cree Sie the 
accomplished singer, who knows hOW |an@ the piccolo, a substitute : 
to use his voice and how to treat a ] flageolet. ’ nic. Prolog | 
melodic line. Ie sang the recitative j Henry F. he gy bf POR tiers of 
and air, ‘Diane impitoyable,’’ from toe Uae?) ~wae pisyed for the first time | 
Gluck’s ‘‘Iphegenie in Aulide,’” and the in Boston. Heard in Peterboro, N H, at} 


recitative and air, “‘Promesse de mon | i+. frst performance August, 1914, at the | 
avenir,’’ from Massenet’s “‘Roil de La- | wacDowell festival, even a8 performed | 
hore.” He was particularly fortunate | with an orchestra of 40 Reger ee pote! 
in the music of Massenet, in which his | with brief rehearsal, this score 


; its | 
admirable phrasing and vocal art and beretre aterest end sGmlne ee oe " | 
his feeling for this music fired the en-— The ‘(wo dominant ideas of the pier | 


ce 0 His hearers. are reflected in the prologue—the sacri- 
ficial fury of the sea and the spiritual 
calm which it may leave even to aes 

bereaved of its victims. A father an 


“Scheherazade”’ 


The culminating point of the concert | five sons, fisher folk of the Aran Islands, 


was the memorable performance of the | save gone as prey to the inexorable, | 
“Scheherazade’’ music. At last the vortiioan hunger of the sea. To the aged | 
Oriental extravagance, Pero ogee ar nether a sixth boy remains. He, too, 
colors, the barbaric fantaSy of t is taken. | 

work were fully revealed. Other con-[ From the opening bodeful ee | 
ductors: have given as effective a read- ooee Se ee eee 4 ned aie t yo: ~, 
, a Tr s eday. Tt 15 5 4 
eer oe fret ape ac ate a a ready had sealed the doom of its 3 is | 
truly symphonic of the four, yut none less humans. That which follows is 
that we remember has given the other) vo tny to rank with the great music, 
movement the splendor and excitement catching the note of thunder, terror and 
‘of yesterday’s performance. Nor have treachery of the séa, its implacs ote 
. they so successfully accentuated every | greed and elemental force. The ty 
‘fascinating detail of rhythm and in- jing apotheosis of Png gee ug 
strumental effect, while holding consist- | and noble expression Of 6 ’ | 


ently to the main ideas and outlines aoe ag a ceaggie ie. bi sa involving | 
a composition bewildering in its con- ny repetition of material in its pres- | 
stant and kaleidoscopic Eranslormation. ent expanded form over the earlier ver. | 
Nor was there lacking the brutality sion, is a far more mature exD ye e 
and the unbridled sensuality of the}of Mr Gilbert’s talent and enot 4 . 
imi xorcism | clearer individuality than his better. 

ee reat oreo C dy Overture or the ballet, | 
‘of the brass to the last measure in| Known Comedy ve , | 


i ig i Congo.” Like the sea | 
which the sea heaves restlessly in the BES go My hs ip a it’ betrays, | 
‘depths of the double basses, mr. ra this music is elemental, even racial in 
‘baud held captive the attention and | i+. ¢oik consciousness. Mr Gilbert ac- 
‘emotions of his hearers, slaves of the | ;nowledged a cordial reception. ne 
ring - enchanted by a masterpiece of] ‘The concert began with a remarka y 

$l vi art 7 brilliant and dramatic DELLE MONDE of 
fh via NE Lalo’s overture to ““The King of Is. 


The orchéstra, in virtuosity, .euplony, } "gx 
»plasticity and in a wealth of emotional}. _ 


Wuns’ the play. In the alitumi "Oe 


ardor, was, a glorious instrument upon the Philharmonic Society in New York 


which Mr Rabaud played at will, mak-| Played Mr. Gilbert's music of prologue a 


ing it,an. equally appropriate mouth- 


for Rimsky-Korsakow’s gorgeous, erotic, Of it. 
“While this latter may ostensibly 1 
ille this latter may ostensibly have composer’s progra . 
been written around the tales of Sinbad, dominant moods me x ‘aun 
the. Kalendar, the Prince and Princess, tragedy, ‘Riders to the 
and.of the ship which shivered in pieces the elemental mood of the im 
upon the rock yesterday. with unprece- the irrevocabl 
dented eloquence, the composer was not man emotion, the lament 
unmindful of. the charms of the teller erief.”” The music 
of them, nor of ‘‘Scheherazade’s” be- and vigorous imagin 
} Seeeent Mb ms ne, tor .8 thousand | is the touch of Irish 
|} and one nights nor o e voluptuous its its reference Synge’ ; 
i setting of the harem. of mood is gl to Synge’s play 
| The program will be repeated tonight. of crushed grief, of resignation. 
| The concerts next Friday and Saturday lack of contrast 
| 


Synge’s 


respectively will be given asthe sea- Subject; but 
son’s second pair of concerts scheduled music. Mr. Gilbert’s 


| closing of halls and theatres. : musical ideas: 


Mahe sir as knowledgments, 
ns next at the Symphony Concerts,, Mr. 


Nabaud. and the orchestra will play for 
the first times in 30ston, Mr. Henry Gil- 
Pert’s “Symphonie Prologue to 
Tragedy, ‘Riders to the Sea, 


less well-disposed, saying: 


back to Symphony Hall a composer whose in the opening portion ideas 
music has gone unheard in it far 
Synge’s play is familiar to 
printed page and in 
Irish company of the Abbey 
Dublin during its Visits, a few 
to Boston and other cities of the 


Later on there were moment 
ae s of 
many on the notony, though this was perhaps 


states, A paragraph will suffice to re-/| Mr. Gilbert's 
ne | few genuine native muSical talents 
| istent today. 

The impact of “Riders to the Sea” is | ing AR 
not the impact of a tragedy in little or | 
the impact of what it is the patroniz- | 
ing custom to call a tragedy 
humble. Rather it is the it 
tragedy concentrated 
final essence. The 
sea upon those that £0 down into it or 
even dwell beside it fills the play as 
wate fills the old tragedies. 
women palter with this dc 
and heroes paltered with 
belief that they may 
trick it, The sea 


Music in Boston 


impact of 
and distilled to its 


doom as rods 
Fate, in fond 


The piece presents, according to the 
“the two 


nd. 
abs | the revi | bis Bnd 
piece for Rameau’s quaint ‘archaisms ag ; ewer for The Times then Wr Ole 


; 


Irish 


. The composition is a well-written 
_ Synge S melodious presentation of the moods 
thus bringing evoked by the dramatist, and especially 


are 


too long. worked out in an interesting fashion. 


mo- 
ex~- 


performance by the cusable because of the sombreness of! 
Wivanénn | the subject. The piece is far from rev-) 

re in luti 7 
vears ago 0, UUlonary in ideas or manner, but it is 
S ag simple, and, what is rare with Amerf- 
United, can composers, jt is vigorous in spirit, 
is certainly one of the 


ex- 


of . the Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—A miscel- 
great doom of the ‘laneous program, all of interesting 
compositions, together with a soloist 
Men and Who caught the popular approval, 

made the Friday afternoon concert of 
withstand or + the fifteenth pair in the ‘Boston Sym- 


flve sons, even ac Wr Swallows Maurya’s phony Orchestra’s season one of great 


: ate smote t _ ’ . ; 
that warred against Thebes Moun Satisfaction. Musical: amusement 
aughters wail and will ead 


ap- 


torted, and go they who s not be com- parently was the chief aim of this 
and endured wailed in the ol PA, program, and it fulfilled its mission. 


But Maurya hérself old tragedy, 


Which to her arned that 


she 


las a Ma 86 : | 
aiid. here te hat the sea, Henry Gilbert’s “Symphonic Prologue 


=4 ys » ls the . ; ’ ‘RD; 
Stronger. And in the learning BS Da dee Synge's Play, “Riders to the 


nae ‘een portents in the air and lis- | Sea,’” which was the third the work 


foned to vain counsels and words of  , has received, indicated a praisewa 
"aya é Seen futile ruses ~* : 7 
that were of none eftecr tite pase ,, attempt on the part of Mr. Rabaud 


Whol : : nN . P oe ° a 
of Rate ance Of the ancient tragedy 1 encourage American writers who are 


of the Wea’ aved Mo be stark tramedy # worth - encouraging, and Mr. Gilb 
Side it "6 From Mu riso tSlanders be- is em h ti ll th t . 

. ’ Mycene and Theb ] pdhatically at. The part of 
Fate has come dow band hebes, 


to 


the pillar of fire. n into Galway. Like prologue descriptive of the sea is ; 


| 


eam 


the aus he imagination and uncomm a ee 
H “ Dower of Synge have led it there. that ar gd rong pth oa Whips. 


penne er estes. 
nl 


Sea.’ There is 
personal, 
€ sea; and then the hu- 
or song 
itself is of strong 
ative power. There 
idiom in it that be- 
The 
oomy throughout; the mood 
( The 
IS necessary to the 
it puts a purges ae the 
orchestration 
| for October, but postponed through the finely heightens the expression of his 


it throws a sure touch, 
t| ‘ sme . Shred ont *Pplication of means to the 
. desired end. 1e piece made no ordi- 
Gilbert and Synge nr impression, and Mr. Gilbert was 
7 yh . called sever - 
On Friday afternoon and Saturday jodie] ata ee sa 


of 


The reviewer for The Tribune was hardly 
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eee lew tonsa KO is symphoni¢ departure from. ‘earlier seasons by ton a8 
oe ae herd wre de.” | Vic 1d i Qo. tinuing to offer tickets for the remain- a aerate on een eer aueienrs, 5 
‘ey «+ Cpaoe gicagage peste a ae fig sah tative der of the season at a pro rata basis. nee, 


This offer has been taken advantage of SKASON 1918--19., 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


re at as ring ne attractive because of the prospect of 
HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 
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ae 


eda a ‘ahenc g * no further taxes on admisison to these 

2 an i air from N A, ate Hh concerts, ‘though the date of tne applica- 
tion of the new law is not yet fixed. 

was in 00d ‘voice and Boston’s musical season has usually 

3 iy apple uded, Bees omeon with Symphony concerts the 

visitor at the concert middie of October, and closed with the 


! Oberhoffer, the excellent. last pair of Symphony concerts the first 


week in May. ‘The proximity of the 
“of the Minneapolis Sym- close. of the present season can pest be | 


*) “95 iPabentrs. who is. on a visit tO pealized by noting the fact that sg 
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"I ¢ 1 2S. Mr. Oberhoffer was eMm~- ten pairs of Symphony concerts remain. 

atic in 3 p his approval of Mr. Rabaud The opportunity to subscribe at this 

| RR \ducto d the orchestra as a time is made ihe more. tempting ky the 
hehe mes wa eos ‘| special nature of the ten pairs of con: 


evening of Thursday, Feb. 20, certs to come, 


e, For two programmes in the concerts 
son zaley Quartet gave the second) ;,. syiow two interesting choral. works 


Ser B ston series of concerts, play-) are under preparation, geass pig , TO BOSTON SYMP HONY ORCHESTRA 
ie ve “ | Ss,’ w a womans cnorus r ¢ 
. Scum a ee ee es Ones 0 and Retnt Baan cantata, “The A SUBSCRIBERS 


Lyre and the Harp,’ the parts of which 
oeiiler , in particular, and inci- have just arrived from France. In this 


" Alberic Magnard’s serenade latter work, besides a chorus of 150 ; SP ECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
string: quartet | op. 16 voices, there will be a distinguishel : 


arte quartet, including Olive Kline, soprano, 
ae Y ame pape t Merle Alcock, ocntralto; Arthur Hack- 


nt ion ains.</ ett, tenor, and Reinald We srrenrath, : The second pair of Symphony Concerts sched- 
aS fim these - columns Of». Nitone. : 


Phong ab. 17, after its first preS- soloists at other concerts will be Jo- uled for October and postponed because of the 
‘vine on in New York; and the present seph Malkin, the first ’cellist of the or- 


Is constrained © to agree chestra; Harold Bauer, always a favor- closing of all Halls and Theatres will be given in 
it layer fects com collearve that Mr. ite in Boston; Jacques Thibaud, the fore- Symphony Hall 


most Frenck violinist; Raoul Laparia, 
| written, especially, in the Spanish composer-pianist, who is to 


, music t f hi wn, “A 
tepid that afer eg Sunday” waited Rophie “Braslau, z RIDAY AF TERNOON, F EBRUARY 28, at 2.30 o’clock 
@ best the composer has the rich-voiced young contralto of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company. SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 1, at 8 o ’clock 


Also, from the purely orchestral ‘teat By Lee 
| e 
| x of view, these concerts should ye 
| phony Bxemp by SaNena ey finest of the season. ‘The gradual Ticket Information Please Read Carefully 
“ One of President Wilson's ffi moulding of the -orchestra under the Tickets dada’ Waa 
“aut after his landing will be to sign alert and exacting ear of their leader, e riday Afternoon, October 18, 1918, to be used 
| ati bvewue law which contains a has been a matter of general commen 


Furthermore (as indicated by the con- Friday Afternoon, February 28 
EEE Ee ee 
ef special interest to patrons Of consns of critical~opimionvin ‘the various 


iis Coe an Ww. 10 
Symt concerts. The new law pro- cities visited) appreciation isan f 
we kan canst symphony orchestras less stemnianed ve Mr. Bae han Saturday Evenin » March 1 
Finnie She er luxuries ‘cess 1e@ making o é : 
Pts Meeancially proftable). which are ‘both interesting and’ beautl 
“TL che season tick- ful. ¢ 
| Drea a entony Orchestra Those who take advantage of this a 
event ce “i laced on sale, the United portunity to become subscribers will : 
: Sisk we rag straining every nerve to help sranted every privilege, including tha 
si Pt. war and it was propos2d at cf retaining their seats for next fall. 
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i present re-j| that time to tax all Concerts at the Fate | 
ik aoa cerely felt and less °f 20 per cent. These things, with the | 
effectively scor ~A The program be- epidemic which postponed the opening | 


* 


| a ata ae ae ,of the Symphony season, resulted in 
gan with Lalo’s overture to “Le Roi, many -former patrons:of the orchestra 
a’Ys.” and included also airs de ballet relinquishing their seaic in the interest 
from Rameau’s “Hippolyte et Aricie” of economy. The management made a 
aid Rimsky-Korsakoff’s | symphonic departure pid dt psidioy syaggrt by con- 
Gite, “Seheherarade.” Hnillio de Go- ‘wing to offer tekets for tne Tp 
| Zorza, the soloist, sang the recitative This offer has been taken advantage of | : 
and air, “Diane Impitoyable,” from py a great many. It is now especially | SEASON 1918--190 
| Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Aulide,” and the sttractive because of the prospect of | i | | . “6 
recitative and air from Magssenet’s “Le no rao eG Bre ny pina: oh to these | | | - s, 
Roi de Lahore,” “Promesse de Mon pre eN jaw is not vet fixed. | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Avenir. He was in good voice an Boston’s musical season has usually | | | : 14h 2 Bek Lt 
was liberally applauded. cpened with Symphony concerts the | I 

An interested visitor at the concert iniddle of October, and closed with the | | 
pee Emil Oberhoffer, the excellent last pair of Symphony concerts the firs? | I HENRI] RABAU D, Cond uctor., 


ae 


1% : - week in May. ‘The proximity of the 
éonductor of the Minneapolis Sym- Vo. of tne present season can best be 


phony Orchestra, who is on a Visit tO joajized by noting the fact that only 
| Eastern cities. Mr. Oberhoffer was eM- ten pairs of Symphony concerts remain. 
_phatic in his approval of Mr. Rabaud She opportunity to subseribe at this 
‘as a conductor and the orchestra as a time ds made (he imore lempting hy the 
| band. fete mag Thlgehee at of the ten pairs of con 
: 1 certs »y come. 
On the evening of Thursday, Feb. 20, 0). iy yrogrammes in the concerts 
the Flonzaley Quartet gave the second! ;,, ¢,jjow two interesting choral, works i 
of its Boston series of concerts, play-| are under preparation, Debussy’s ‘‘Noc- . 3 oH J: POLIT NIN DD OCLIPGPrD | 
ing the new “Music for Four Stringed! turnes,” with a woman's chorus of ‘‘Si- | Peesip a J lO} IY ORCI IES] RA 
. > “ vemane®? and Rol _Saana’ Sa aba er 4 ‘| C1) >I HAT VTD" We 
Masteuments in © minor” by Charles! tens.” and Saint-Saens’ cantata i SUBSCRIBERS 


, es | LYre and the Harp,’’ the parts of which : ’ 
Martin Loeffler, in particular, and inc! have just arrived from Il*rance. fn this , ve 


dentally Alberic Magnard’s serenade: yiite: work, besides w Chorus of 150 : i CIAL ANNO UNCEMENT 
from the string quartet. op. 16 voices. there will be a distinguished | akYA dad 


and the Schubert D minor quartet. quartet, including Olive Isline, soprand, 

Mention of the Loeffler music Merle Alcock, oentralto; Arthur inept 
: ett, tenor, and Reinald Werrenratnh, 

was made im these columns OF ), Vitone. 

Monday, Feb. 17, after its first pres- 


a 


The second pair of Symphony Concerts sched- 


rito ria ‘|| uled for October anc 
Soloists at other concerts will be .Jo- | cto yer and ost ) 
entation in New’ York; and the present seph Malkin, the first ‘cellist of the or- | | oned because of the 


reviewer feels constrained to agree CHOATS Harold iors of earch : Peres | closing of al | Halls and Theatres will be given in 
SE Wau York colleanve that Mr. itc in Boston; Jacques Thibaud, ve on | Symphony Hall 


: : most French violinist; Raoul lapalra, 
Loeffier has written, especially in the Spanish composer-pianist, W ho is to 


Second and third movements, music jjay in a new suite of his own, “A 


| in 7 ny , 
that is worthy its inspiration, and that Isasque Sunday”; Miss Sophie Braslau, | FRIDAY AFT KRNOON, FEBRUARY 28. at 2.30 o'clock 
represents the best the composer has Loe rich-voiced young contralto of the SATUR — , se he ? C100 
, Metropolitan Opera Compaly. les DAY EVENING MARCH l , 
yet done. Also, from the purely orchestral point ? ' - 7) at S O clock 
Symphony Exempt from Tax of view, (nese concerts should be the e 
a Pee BS fgeG finest of the season. The gradual : Ticket Information — Pleas ‘aref; 
One of President Wilson's first offiéial moulding of the -orchestra under the ease Read Carefully 
duties after his landing will be to sign alert and exacting ear of their leader, 

‘ tear ahiiah oC aing a has been a matter of general comment. 
the new revenue taw whic contains a Wurthermore (as indicated by the con- 
consus of critical opinion in‘the various 
Symphony concerts. The new law pro- cities. visited) appreciation jis, npw No 
poses to exempt symphony orchestras less established of Mr. Rabaud 's suc- | Sat , . 
-qvhich are considered’ neither luxuries Coss Mf ‘the making of Propta tl. Daturday Evening, March 1 
nor financially profitable). which are both interesting and peavtl- 

Last autumn, when the Season tick- ful. : 

‘ets for the Boston Symphory Orchestra Those who take advantage of this op- 

-eoncerts were placed on sale, the United portunity to become subseripers will be 

| States was straining every nerve to help sranted every privilege, including ilar 
'win the war, and it was propos2d at ef retaining their seats for next fall 


Tickets dated Frid; 

kets cated Friday Afternoon, October 18, 1918, to be used 
Frid: 

clause of special interest to patrons of =riday Afternoon, February 28 


Tickets dated Saturday Evening, October 19, 1918, to be used 
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BOSTONTAN 


WINS IN BIG 
MUSIC RAGE 


Gilbert’s ‘All Hail, Amer- 


ica, Takes 4th Prize 


Among 20,000 Entries 


CONTEST RUN BY 
HEARST PAPERS. 


re ee + ee eee | 
' 


Internationally Famous as 
Composer, First Fiddle 
Made of Cigar Box 

‘ hy kd 

Greater Boston furnishes one of t fe 
prize-winners in the $5,000 Patriotio | 
Song Contest conducted by the Hearst | 
newspapers. . 

The beautiful song, | 
America,” composed by Henry F. Gil- 
bert of Cambridge, wins fourth prize 
out of the enormous field of 20,000 
compositions submitted. 

It is particularly interesting .to 
note that Mr. Gilbert, now a com- 
poser of international fame, first 
taught himself to play on an old 
fiddle which his grandfather whittled 
out of a cigar box. 

* Today his compositions move in the 
very aristocracy of music, such as 


“All Hail, 


JENRY F. GILBERT, Cam- 

bridga composer, who won 
the fourth prize in the Pa- 
triotic song contest by the 
Hearst newspapers. 


" 
‘ 
As 


‘ a ae 
aa ; oly 
Tips 3 


Bare Ye | 
O4y 77x Se Ac ke PE 


One eee ae 
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| Boston Symphony Orchestra pro- 


ODP I ee — 


- 2 a ew 


grams.and at the Metropolitan Opera 


House in New York. 
Mrs. Gilbert has an initial hand in 


the musical honor which Mr. Gilbert | 


has just gained in the Patriotic Song 
Contest. She brought the prize com- 
petition to his attention by thrusting 
a newspaper with the announcement 
of it under the door of his musica] 
wrokroom, where he could not es- 
cape seeing it. 


20,000 WERE SUBMITTED 

The 20,000 manuscripts submitted 
in the contest were passed upon by 
Josef Stransky, John McCormack, 


John Philip Sousa, John L,. Golden 
and Irving Berlin. The fifteen 
which they. selected as best were 
voted upon by the 4,000,000 readers 
of the Hearst newspapers from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. When the 
2wards were made, the sealed enve}]- 
opes containing the names of the 
different composers were opened, and 
ft was found that Mr. Gilbert was 
winner of the fourth prize. Mr. Gil- 
bert said yesterday: 

“In writing the verses of my ‘All 
Hail, America,’ I desired to call again 
to the minds of fellow Americans 
those noble ideals of Liberty, Justice 
and Brotherhood in which our coun- 
try is founded; to stir them with 
deep patriotism and a love for these 
ideais which in these troublous times 
run the risk of being lost Sight of; 
and in the music I have striven to 
express the nobility and dignity 
which I believe should never be ab- 
sent from the national] hymn of a. 
preat people.” 


SIMPLE, NOBLE THEME, 
Simple and noble in theme, and of 
& Sturdy rhythm, Mr. Gilbert’s song 


is sure to win instant favor. Com- 
positions of his have recently been 
produced with great success in Lon- 
don, Paris and Rome, and two of hig 
works will also goon be produced in 
Copenhagen. He is, in addition, 
probably the American composer 
best known in Russia. 

His symphonic ballet, “The Dance 
in Place Congo,” was’ Produced at | 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New | 
York, in March of last year, and was 


ater produced in Boston, being hailed 
With wide acclaim. 


M. Rabaug included Gilbert’s am. | 


vhonie Prologue to J. 


drama. M. Synge’s 


in the 


Phony | 
21 and 22, and 


jable 


concerts, 
Mr. Gilbert’s “Comedy Overture on. 
Negro Themes” was Successfully ren- 
dered at the Peace Festival held in 
Mechanics Hall this Spring. It had 
previously been Played here as wel] 
as elséwhere in America and Europe, 
being always received with great 
favor. When this number was per- 
formed in Russia, at about the time 
the war began, Reinhold Gliere, head 
of the Russian-American Musical So- 
ciety, and himself one of the foremost 
contemporaneous muSsiclans, said of 
a2? - “Te ‘4a melodious, pleasing and 
well orchestrated. America should 
be proud of a genius like Gilbert.” 
The triumph Gilbert’s music then 
won has been repeated On many oc- 
casions since, in Russia. 


SELF-MADBP MUSICIAN, 


Picturesque and essentially Amert- 
can a8 his music js Gilbert himself. 
Hie was born in Somerville itn 1868, 
After teaching himself to play on hig 
grandfather's clgar-box fiddle he 
studied harmony with George Henry 
Howard of Boston, and later was the 
first American pupil of Edward Mac- 
Dowell. upon the latter’s return after 
his European successes. Meantime, 
his insatiable thirst for new expert- 
ences led him to various places, and 
took him into many picturesque ca}]- 
ings. He fiddled in theatres, jobbed 
in restaurants, was a pie-cutter at an 
eating place at the Chicago World’s 
Mair, worked his way to Paris on a 
cattle boat, collected butterflies | in: 
Florida. with an Arab for companion. 
This rich experience forms a splendid 
asset to the composer. 


SOME OF HIS WORKS. 


Among Gilbert’s earlier composti- | 
tions were “A Negro Episode,’’ : 
“Legend,” the famous “Pirate Song” | 
—"“Fifteen Men on a Dead Man’s | 
Chest,” from “Treasure Island,’ | 
made popular by David Bispham). 
“Croon of the Dew,” “South American | 
Gypsy Songs,” some Celtic folksongs, 
including “Celtic Studies” and the 
“Fairy Song,” “Bish Wharf Rhap- 
sody.’’ Then followed the more dis- 
tinctly American compositions, in- 
cluding besides those already men- 
tioned, the massive orchestra] 


“Negro Rhapsod ain 


in addition to his many other not- 
compositions, including num- 
bers based upon the Indian folk- 
songs, Mr.Gilbert has written a num- 


‘ber of briliant essays on Subjects 


pertaining to music and musicians, 
contributed to leading musical jour- 


ls and he has been a lecturer. at 
great success, | ™& a . 
first time it had been [Harvard an Sud Celimbia, a 
te Eee — Ter - nave - “ 
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There will be no Rehearsal and 
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Concert fiext week 
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Poem, 


1c 


, op. 61 


C ma 
Allegro ma non troppo 
Trio 2 


jor 


NY, “Chasse et Orage,”’ 


, 


I‘rio 1 


M, No. 1, ‘‘Le Rouet d’Omphale”’ 


ECE from the Symphon 
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Les Troyens’’ 
First time at these Concerts |] 


SYMPHONIC POE 
SYMPHONY No 
I. Sostenuto assai; 
agio espress 


“La Rédemption”? 
II. Scherzo; Allegr 


SYMPHONIC PI 


from ‘‘ 


[ 


Symphony Hall. 
DESCRIPTIVE SYMPHO 
IV. Allegro molto vivace 


III. Ad 


SEASON 1918--19. 
HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 


SIXTEENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 28, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 1, AT 2 P.M. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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These familiar with all the pages or: 
Berlioz’ operatic trilogy, one of the 


last and dearest children of his brain, 
say that nerve and brain fag“is shown 
in the score of ‘“The Trojans,”’ 

But the “descriptive symphony” of 


the hunt and the storm ig the composer | 
at his descriptive best—beautiful themes, » 
such as the theme for solo horn heard: 
as the orchestra subsides from the 


storm music, brilliant and distinguished 
instrumentation. When many instru- 
ments are used they make imposing ef- 
fects. When all is said and done, there 
is a classic fineness in the thought. 
Berlioz knew Virgil from his early 
youth, knew him and loved him. Virgil 


First Hearing of 1S | taught him more when he composed 


Music From “The 


Trojans” 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


“rT : ™ ~ . 
Redemption,” Saint-Saens’ symphonic 


poem, “Le Rouet d‘Omphale,” the “de- > 
scriptive Symphony” from Berlioz’s | 
Wears exceedingly well. Mr. Rapbaua 
|} appeared to us’ to conduct this work 


opera, “Les Troyens,” played for the 
lirst time at these concerts, and Schu- 
man's C major Symphony made the 


ton Symphony Orchestra, Henri Rg- 
baud, conductor. yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall. 


BERLIOZ AT HIS BEST 


The music of Berlioz inevitably sug- 
Sests the scenic Pantomime—that of the 
Hunt and the storm—which the com- 
poser intended the “symphony” to ac- 
Company when his opera, practically 
unknown jn the United States, was 
performed. But Berlioz himself was by 
no means sure Of its effect with the 


Spectacle on the Stage. He wondered | 


Whether the Music would Sound better 
in the concert. room, Without action 
and scenery, and Inany Critics of his 
music support this view. There are 
scenes ‘best imagined, just as a good 


ten disillusionizing. On the other hand, 
this Composition heard yesterday com- 
bines Imagination and realism in such 


a way that the music is Superlatively | 
-Stimplating to ear and fancy. 


“The Trojans’? than his harmony text- 
books ever taught him. The impress 


of the classical tale, the imprint of the 


dramatic and the noble antique is, we 
feel, in this music. It is a pity that it 
has waited so long for a hearing at the 
Symphony concerts. 


Franck and Saint-Saens 
The pieces by Franck and Saint-Saens 


are familiar. Perhaps the piece from 
ar , ' ; . , + Lhe Redemption,” is not go repre- 
he symphonic piece trom Franck’s | 
~-Rouet d’Omphale’”’ is typical of Saint- 


Sentative of the greater Franck as “Le 


Saens. 
The Schumann Symphony, too, is 
familiar, but it is familiarity which 


With exceptional] native sympathy for it, 
lf6 made no attempt to touch up or 


) /Soften down the short-comings of in- 
Programme of the concert of the Bos- . 


strumentation easily to be observed, On 
the other hand, he made the most ol 
every phrase and of each of the charm- 
ing instrumental effects which are en- 
countered in the introduction and the 
passage just preceding the reprise of the 
first movement—passages in which 
schumann, free of the dictates of form, 
is most inimitabiy himself: of the sec- 
ond trio of the Scherzo; the poetic and 
intrinsically Schumannish entrances of 


lwind instruments in the slow movement. 
}] Above all, they had the youthful] simpli- 
(city, the romantic tenderness and Flow 


of the music at heart. 
Faithful to Schumann 


Schumann’s thought did not change in 
fundamental character when he used 
many instruments instead of one. He 
iS aS naive, as confiding in the sym- 
phony as he is in the ‘‘Davidsbund- 


es lertanze” for piano, though more stiffly 
musician may take up a score and, ' 

reading it, hear in his head a finer per-— 
formance than ever mortal musicians)! 
Rave, Papier-mache dramatics are of-. 


so. It is not as a great Symphony that 
this work should be played. Mr. Rabaud 
did not inflate the yoice of the com- 
poser, to make it shout with the sound 
of many trumpets. Instead, he made 
the orchestra the instrument of the sly 
and intimate confessions of a romantic 
poet. 
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As we have said before, Saint-Saens, & | 
unlike Liszt, does not take his sym- ; : ai 


phonic poems too seriously. He was . ro ae cei... oma 
musically serious for. when he wrote ree ra sg npc ay hy San wicte tent and | this meaning. The two..concerts were. 
them, he was fastidious as an artist; | ‘ , ore tor unate entirely ‘orchestré ‘1. | na a ns a ere 

' with the Symphon | orchestral, and they took the 


but the program itself did not master) hj 
| s H: cet 
him. If Anatole France had been a) colleagues have been, The Scherzo lar series, postponed ‘on account of 


; ‘as brilliantly played—and this § | | e Oks Ronde 
“Omphale’s Spinning Wheel.” The: is a test of an orchestra’s proficiency. VI aly edie: ee buraph net tone 


nye | The Adagio is\to be ranked : . ; 
¢ , lie hi by oS \ ed among Schu- ihe. +s Ae, +, 2 Vone s, 
subject would have delighted him | man’s most beautiful mina F IOAN gta high as the Heavens ‘above: Gounod’s 


its irony—the hero, the strong man, a. : veg 
Ninian Se tie. yet one wishes that after the long sus- cheap operatic treatment. of the same 


| , ~} victim of woman’s wiles. | | : é 6 
Mr. Rabaud Gives Impres Saens unerring sense of proportion: tained song the composer had not intro- great hb detntr Yet Gounod: lookeéee 
: duced his cut-and-dried contrapuntal poate: e greater. composer as. tae 


: ; There is nuch realism in the é 
sive Reading of Fine aeantoas whe oe fie wheel nor does episode. Vincent d’Indy ig too severe in *POtheosis of dulness. Unfortunate- 
the wheel revolve until it frets the his judgment of Schumann as a sym- ly, however, in the Franck piece, piety 
Program nerves of the hearer. Hercules groans phonist; but Schumann will live by his and counterpoint go hand in hand; 
SCOR 2 eet ES lustily and ofie can see him straining songs and piano pieces rather than by @®nd counterpoint is not always. com- 

io break the bonds; but to depict this his works of more pretentious dimen- prehensible to the general] public... 
BERLIOZ PIECES’ the composer did not call upon a thun- | To | There’ is ,Sreat skill displayéd: tn 
derous orchestra. Hercules here is not | ay le concert will be repeated tonight, the interweaving of many figures, in 
| ARE RARE TREAT a Samson pulling down the temple. +he eerre of the concerts on March as piece, and M. Rabaud brought 
| How feminine the piping, mocking }¢ and wiil be as follows: Beethoven, them out as clearly as . possible, 
Af ald ne ‘ ? music of Omphale! Mr. Longy played overture to “‘Coriolanus’’; Tschaikowsky, thanks to his instinctive balance of 

7 * > ite 


DP hdaar tiers 
| these measures with delicious coquetry. | Variations on a Rococo theme for: vio- tone, but Franck squeezes the very’ 

By PHILIP H LE ¢ § | The whole performance was_ indeed, Scag hp with _orchestra (Joseph Mal- last drop out of the polyphonic lemon 

The 16th concert of the Boston Sym-} admirable. | lhe Violoncellist); Debussy, Nocturnes- before he let’s go of it, and the. 
to Nuages; fetes; Sirenes (with female work is too prolix for any but the- 


: vy Orchestra. Mr. Rabaud, conduct-, The music of Berlioz, heard here, Dp aoa | 
EEE Gils vestcrdny  afternood id the best of our knowledge, for the first i ae ei anf Mr. Townsend) ; Men- trained auditor. There is a grand 
Symphony Hall. The program was as time, was composed for a_ ballet-pan- bai?) ; Symphony in A major (‘“‘Ital- Climax at the end, when trombones: 
follows: Franck, Symphonic Piece from; tomime in his opera. This pantomime : ; —| ao added to the tonal. forces, and 
“The Redemption’’: Saint-Saens, ‘“Om- was cut out after the first performance this made at least a mighty culmi- 
: | nation of the work. 
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¢ ‘ 
phale’s Spinning Whee\’; Berlioz, ‘“‘Roy-}in 1863, because the stage management ! 7 . 
'al Hunt and Tempest” from the opera)at the Theatre Lyrique was wretched, | | ID ONIC 4 Saint-Saens’ “Rouet d’Omphale,” pie- 
'"“The Trojans’ (first time in, Boston);) so that the pantomime was a burlesque; tures Hercules entrapped by Omphale 
Schumann, Symphony No, 2, C major. ‘also because the shifting of scenery 


Some of the French evidently think | necessitated a wait of 40 minutes. It is : ing her in Red Cross work), which 
highly of the orchestral Intermezzo in! not easy to say whether the music | ON | | | ON gives the composer a good chance to 
The orchestra} would be more effective if it were to be . use a spinning-wheel figure, and 


into spinning wool (probably assist- 


Franck’'s ‘‘Redemption.’ 

of the Paris Conservatory concerts 2aV€} pnigyed as the expression of a theatrical : everybody knows that Mendelssohn, 
it a prominent place on its prosram$) scene, with the break of day, sporting Wagner, and many other composers 
when it visited this country. It is true} Naiads, hunters, tempest (after the : rO l° are apt to win a popular success with 
|that the long continued melody at the) anner of Mr. Belasco), satyrs flourish- this. It whirled itself into popalas 
« favor and was shaded exquisitely, 


| beginning is beautiful; there are orn ing blazing branches and possibly the ae a ye 
' Sages also which have the spiritua iy sight of Dido and the pious Aeneas | ade AY worm //17 : 2 f tf, down to the almost inaudible ending 
‘that characterizes the music of Franek} \\aning for the same cave. In the score /” ‘m harmonics on solo violin, it 
| when he is in his loftiest el aly ig {here are measures for a chorus, now By LOUIS C. ELSON,/ A Rabaud is making up for the neelect 
: iti is - @ sustaine< Fh A Adapt ne : natal" Ba SS ee 
Foose gegen 1S ~qatiy cb omg MW “Dae singing or shouting unmeaning syllables Symphony Program. vi OHaiut-Saens by Dr. Muck. That di- 
| The srombone - ee ae ~ vay For the word “Italy!” Heard yesterday Pranck, Symphonic Piece from Symphonte recior very seldom gave any orches- 
| stranges is “the affirmation of a Credo, UF jane att tara bs ta Pale a aad P 4 : 4 any Ss 
| might easily have been invented by a] 25 absolute music, this descriptive sym cem, “The Redemption.”’ tral work by this master, whom we 
I'M. Massenet—for so he liked to be known, Berlioz was a “asi eg po : ed 4’Omphale,”” nouse between Cesar Franck and 
-abhoring for some reason his honest from his boyhood. dee hala 47 iain Mi Berlioz, Descriptive Gymphony, “Chasse et “OUNCd, but the “Rouet d’Omphale” 
' Christian name of Jules—or by some} write his opera in the ¢ ASSIC ae e Orage.” 18 not the greatest of his symphonic 
7 , . Thi <6 : >» ve . 
other writer for the opera house. Yet} manner. this Ox< orpt is not in i dug et Schumann, Symphony in © major, No. 2. poems. : | 
the intermezzo on the whole is a sonor-j| of the Berlioz Ww ho was tearing meen | 1S was th The Schumann Symphony was 
cus, pleasing composition. M. Pabaud!and crying out ‘Milles tonnerres. on | © program of Friday (among all these “symphonie” 
certainly gave an impressive reading,}the slightest occasion. The calm gd 9TH | and Saturday and to the unini- Pieces), the only actual symphony of: 
is effective by its simplicity; the | tiated reader it would seem to the concert, ana it scarcely comes 


one that almost persuaded the hearer} ing bi ocnes t con 
unter are not con- , nto ft , 1iec fo "a a 
have been all symphonies. But the ne symphonic fold if we adopt 


| that the music itself deserved the glow-| horn calls of the st 
ing praise bestowed on it by M. d'Indy! ventional; the tempest might even 4 “ the Beethoven measurements. Schu-¢ 
and others. -ealled Virgilian in its sobriety. Mr. word symphony” has different ™ann’s orchestration sounds very 


On the other hand, \Gengnede se Rabane ts to eee 7 ft at meanings. Properly it is a sonata primitive and neutral-tinted in these 
Spinning Wheel” is_ one of ee A by ience with this side of ' for orchestra and Schumann's work p Saye of rega) tone-coloring, It has 
Saens’s most delightful works. sNOU | genius. | ad wt filled peen well said that one can fet as 
only is it conspicuous for exquisite, If Schumann had been more'skilful 1n ed this description, although some- much enjoyment out of a four-hand 
fancy and delicate treatment; it 1s en- orchestration would his sy MPHOHSS rank || What = freely. Then it meant. tn) “7T4a"sement of a Schumann sym- 
cnanting by its irony. No doubt Saint- higher today? There have been attempts | France simply a h 4 phony as by hearing it in its orches- 
Saens smiled when he wrote in the lil- to re-orchestrate certain movements, it S| . y n orchestral work, | tral Setting; but. when it comes to 
tle note on the fly-leaf: ‘‘Persons who is said, but the revised scoring played and the two first numbers fitted this | musical tdeas that is quite another 
are interested in looking up details will havoe with the musical ideas. A con- . description. It also meant a pre- Matter, and he is always a master 
see on page 19 (letter - J) fyi ductor is often blamed for.an gl lude, interlude or postiude (instru- of Syncopation, in which the moderns 
groaning in the bonds he cannot break, tive interpretation” of a symphony by mental) in ] | dabble very much without equalling 
and on page 32 (letter IL) Omphale Schumann, when the reproach should be Seale A piers ‘ Some iarger work, . and him.,. | : 
mocking the vain efforts of the hero.” made against Schumann himsel?, for his Berlioz’s work was representative of: We do not think that M. Rabaud © 
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‘quite’ Sénses the dual ¢Gharacter of 
Schumann's work. No other composer 
‘was so strongly contrasted. It is not 
a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde that we 
find here, but Florestan and Eusebius, 
the masculine and the feminine, and 
the triumphant and the tender ought 
not to be transformed into the vehe- 
ment and the placid. But at least we: 
must thank M. Rabaud for including 
Schumann in his programs, the com- 
poser whom D’Indy and Debussy be- 
little and sneer at. 

In Berlioz’ “descriptive symphony” 
Aeneas and Dido went hunting and 
were caught in a storm without an 
umbrella, wherefore they had to take 
refuge in a cave. The excerpt is from 
the opera of “The Trojans,” which 
was crushed out by the interest in 
Wagner which was just then increas- 
ing everywhere. Yet we cannot im- 
agine Berlioz making a great success 
in the vocal parts of his operas. He 
was an instrumental composer “pur 
sang.” 

It is astonishing that this number 
has escaped Boston performance s0 
long, for it is a remarkable work. 
There are many thunder storms in 
music. Berlioz himself has one in the 
Childe Harold Symphony, and Wagner, 
Beethoven, Saint-Saens and many 
others have contributed to the musical 
bad weather. but. this is as theatrical 
as any of them, 


The picture of daybreak and the 
hunting scene made an excellent con- 
the 
‘solo horn-playing in the hunting calls 
The only fault in 
the picture is that it clears up rather 
work 
and it was excitingly interpreted. M. 
are to be 


trast to the heavier crashes. and 


“was commendahile. 
exciting 


suddenly. It was an 


Rubaud and the orchestra 
complimented upon its success. 


SIXTEENTH CONCERT 


GIVEN BY RABAUD 


Majestic Performance of elcies rag Lescaut.” 


Franck’s Music 
Ofile 


After hearing Mr Rabaud and 
orchestra in Berlioz’ 


Symphony, Royal Hunt and Tempest, 
from his “The Trojans,” it would be 
enlightening to hear it with the action, 
chorus, declamation, stage setting and 
mechanical éffects which he designated, 

“ects which may have perplexed the 


' {, 

| # ‘ qt° 
es* t 6 

@lifor the piano and the chamber. 


“Descriptive | 1a! , 
+» |virile with the symphony, according to 


stage director and mechanician of the 
early ’60s, but which, from his account 
of the first performance, -it would seem 
should have been done better, — | 
Played yesterday for the first time in 


Boston, this score, appears not without 
a certain incongruity characteristic of 
Berlioz. It may be that in the theatre | 
this music, as a commentary on panto-| 
mime, would appear less incongruous in | 
the scene of the hunt, less boisterous | 
and less a thing of patches. Its precise | 
relation to the dancing satyrs, to the | 
thunderbolt which fired the oak, to the 
moaning of the rain and the cries of the | 
nymphs would then be clear and, it} 
may be, more significant. | 

This section of the tempest reminds | 
less of Virgil than of Byron, in whom | 
Berlioz found repeated inspiration. It | 
might have been a paraphrase of the 
page out of ‘‘The Corsair’’ wherein the 
flashing saber of the Dervise lays many 
cleft turbans about the floor, with never 
an arm upraised to defend. 

The music of the awakening forest, 
introducing the affrightened Naiads | 
with that of the return to the calm of | 
nature at the close, sounds more mod- 
ern in thought and expression than does | 
Saint-Saens’ sophisticated and polished | 
symphonic poem, ‘“‘Omphale’s Spinning 
Wheel,’’ which preceded it. 

The performance of the latter was one 
of becoming elegance and finesse. Mr 
Rabaud started the spinning wheel with | 
illusion of its gathering momentum, | 
and the course of its journey, aS a mere 
background for the chief figure of wom- 
an and her vrey in the toils, was done 
with exquisite nicety. Grateful music, 
if a little faded, it was permitted its 
salon graces with a hint of tragedy and | 
appropriately nothing more. | 

The feature of the concert was the | 
majestic performance of the Symphonic 
Piece from Franck’s ‘redemption, 
heard not long ago by the Paris Con- 
servatoire Orchestra. Again an excerpt 
from a work claiming the aid of choral 
voices and a text. The heavenly serenity 
of the passage for strings was of a 
sheer beauty yesterday. 

The growing clarity and radiance with | 
warmth of the tone of the string choir 
is noticeable from week to week under 
present direction. The pontifical motif. 
of the brasses, a solemn declaration of | 
religious faith, but of a faith unshack- | 
eled by centuries of form, was nobly | 
proclaimed, a motif curiously forecast- 
ing the theme which Massenet about 10 

was to give to his Deo 


Schumann’s second symphony in D 
for the most part is mqving as an argu- 
ment for the composer’s genius as a 
romanticist, but in shorter and more 


intimate forms—the songs, the ian 4 
- I 


Rabaud was tender, sympathetic, and 
the demands either of Eusebius or oF 
Florestan, and with the result that | 
there was dramatic force in, the first. 
movement, characteristic humor in the’! 
second and the poetic fancy of the. 
dreamer in the slow song. | 


| 
| 


| surring number of the day 
'| “soloists” : 


| Saéng’s pretty pastiche 
the voice of pleasur 
reciprocation: 


“| well chosen and ‘exceptionally 
’ ; : , Salt en » gs } Mg ; 
“ : the season through, have cou 
\ ghtpemnanensenssiindne 


AN AFTERNOON OF WELL ORDERED 
ROUTINE 


Unhackneyed Pieces Yet None St eek 
lating Interest — Franck Again and a 
Resurrection from Saint-Saens—A Novel 
Number from  Berlioz’s 


the winter; while. such “popular. el ede 


recrganized orchestra, excellent as it 18; 


say, of symphonic businegs. 
the Symphony Concerts lack a puissant per- 


mann of the Second Symphony ne 


(Or — -—— + ee 


French and German conductors seem 
HE Symphony Orchestra has given alike in esteem of the “symphonic frags 
more interesting concerts than that} ™°@t_ from Franck’s “Redemption.” it 
of yesterday afternoon and assem- | was Dr, Muck who brought ‘it into the 
: , bled larger audiences than then repertory of the Symphony Orchestra}. -it 
awaited it. No familiar, anticipated, “bril- was Mr. Rabaud who now continues it 
| 98 Piece graced the programme, as did there; it was ‘Mr. Messager who included 
| Ss y-Korsakov's “Scheherazade” a week it, as recently as last October, in an occa- 
: “go, as will Debussy’s “Nocturnes” a week | O"™ Concert. Most of the Franckian 
sep ap No highly reputed and warmly Priests and prophets lavish upon it a 
pected singer or pianist, like Mr. de Go- praiseé easier to understand when it ig 
Borza, or Mr. Rakhmaninoy tithesred: xh bestowed upon the manifold and mag- 
assisting artist.” Conduehex ‘ace tol aa nificent symphony, the fanciful and fasei- 
tra had the day to themselves in a pro- enue wean Variations, the ecstatic 
~ ogy ta following Mr. Rabaud’s apprecia- rte - ca sone ave hearings, in all of 
worked formula—the classic Gai on perlormance seemed to reveal the 
Man symphony, this time Schumann’s in music, this intermezzo from “The Redemp- 
C-major; the miscellany of French lec ~ a oe Ss & tedious, a pedestriag piece, 
ond the last quarter of the nineteenth eS; Up and up go the ascendant motives in 
tury, comprising the “symphonic Eng ‘arger and larger augmentation,  {n | 
| ment” from Franck’s “poem” for be sin brighter and brighter harmonic and in- 
and chorus, “The Redacnnsia, ag eg strumental dress. There ig imposing elj- 
Saéns’s symphonic poem, “Chaaiiaa te? anes ~jmax. There is exalted close—or clear. 
ning Wheel,” and a ‘descriptive pin- Purpose to such ending. Fulfilled is the 
| Phony’’—The Hunt and the Storm—fr mith a “y “ Me OP ane ne has 
| music-drama of Berlioz’s old a rela ps cy it out of darkness into light. 
| Trojans.” The neat and fanciful’ arl 4 wrote obviously intended an ecstatic, 
Fyn ~ Saint-Saéns has not been played ' folding ‘nitivic. pote rth ‘he jet ae 
. tne Symphony Concerts for man 7 ow tar he is from the 
the fragment from “The Troj yee pags’on of such emotion and sugh illumi- 
thage”’ was wholly new to eoien? ute om See: {| ReHOn | SA “ue Symphony outpours it. ¢ 
, ; Schu- even from the eroti ‘ Pig of 
mann s symphony is not exact] or th ~ Usuall © ardors of “Psyche,” 
tive repertory. Yet ‘riot oka: y e ac- vey y to hear Franck is to hear Franck 
three of these numbers were Sitter oe all on’y; put there are moments in this trams 
y to at- , ment of ‘“‘The Rede ion” as 
tract, or did attract, the curious over 1 Monsieur Maieanae Cte when the late 
neglected music. Patches of vacant tating, Thai On ho: en 
vsually tenanted, were plentiful: 4 te i’ ais-wise, upon holy mysteries, 
settied utente pan lg tage ta co sid — * knight of the Grail,’ Lohene 
measures of Fr; : ~ ee tS ue has wandered acro is 
ik ‘tena ane Nala aoe foe hate hentty ts Franck, being human, must: omen 
meas- moments by formu] vs 
ures of Schumann’s thick-voiced 1; By not a few si Tatars routine. 
muddy-hued Symphony. Only after 4 Written in one of the fag Intermezzo was 
was the applause | Mities of the dutiful Rabaiia’s “ow .solem- 
sure and not of courteous | ¢dium of the piece; the ri h scene 4 
bas - aie while one cynic unking- | t®® orchestra did not mi tients tte 
ner te that “The Star-Spangled Ban-|. I turn, the “descriptive sg: : 
ra Tahoe dt with an eloquence in which no from Berlioz’s muSic-drama yiel 
ctor excels Mr. Rabaud, was the most aca It occurs in the second act 
Evidently, the rf theo i ares part of “The Trojans.” ‘,- 
exceptionally ® ya unt, as the programme wee 
it, is the chase of Dido and “Eneas, of He: 
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symphony” 
ded similar 


Who have been 


&g3 “Scheherazade” aforesaid or Beeth : ‘ 's 
Fifth Symphony have materially aided. 
Not yet, by the signs of yesterday, can the 


K Music-Drama, | sor-ality and personality is the magnét of 
The Trojans”—The Inarticulate Schu-| ™@Snets With even the hearers of sym- 


little in the. assembling of the waa ya ae, 


the present conductor hold their own wit! ; 
the public in the ordinary course, so to- 
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SHASON 1918--19, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 
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fe tn J hi ry “according to Ver- ot “ino. | hy Se ; ‘whith 
r a. _ In the “descriptive sym-| fable and Mitel. away. Deftly, ‘lexasithe 
ery-he de not concerned with | fancifully, Saint-Saéns. concocts his pretty,}) 
‘Trojan and the Qoeehy) i transparent, little parlor piece. The Sym- 
y tone-pioturing. The | hony Orchestra and Mr. Rabaud polish 
st; the light. touches the | e performance as prettily, dexterously. 
aves, the white flesh of nymPhS|Chocolate-box music, if there ever was| 
‘bet en them. The huntsmen dis- such a thing, nicely served with frilled 
ae Olitude of the scene; the storm paper and silvery tweezers; while an au-j 
the wood. There are cries of af-| aience little accustomed to candy at a} 
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haga sylvan creatures—cries Symphony Concert sets its sweet tooth |” 
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i the hunt. They are thought-; 
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¢ a Berlioz’s youthful thunders. 
: a rous, ‘almost -a meditative 

h delicate glow of harmonic and 
mental color, quiet returns to the 
! Bay ae woodland. Perhaps Berlioz 
‘ite in the restrained, the con- 
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a, Ww each measure as reti- 

= ion, yet as beautiful in im- 

3 tt ne poet’s line. Perhaps, too, 
“a the” unrewarding years, had 
<also.with chilling fingers. 
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teresting. symphonist. 


happily in the. confection. 

And over against this Saint-Saéns, co” 
fectioner of ‘‘Omphale’s Spinning Wheel,” 
the Schumann who would fain fill sympho- 
nies with his romantic visioning and ro- 
mantic passioning in tones and who} 
usually could not because the filling of a 
form constrained him, because the manipu- 


lation of a medium balked him. Out of a jh) 


tiny little motive in a piano piece, Schu- 


mann could open long vistas; in a phrase, | 


or at most a period, he could pierce 
others with his own emotions. The piano, 
with all its limitations, was to him a 


palette of many colors. Yet the formal | 


prulecitptttien of the first movement and the 
finale of a symphony according to the rulés 
of the forties and the fifties and the ex- 
ample of that perfect Mendelssohn over 


the way, left him dumb as in those two, 


gros upon. which Mr.. Rabaud and his: 
de oa The orchestra. 


men labored so earnestly. 
proffered him its inexhaustible palette and 
he could use it only thickly, m monotonously, 
clumsily—until the opportunity comes to 
him to sing. He can, he does, in the 


Adagio of this ‘symphony in GC major, witn. 


the motive for the violins that wings uD- 
ward and sun 


Then, for once, the Schumann of another 
symphony than that of the spring (in 
which for longer he breaks the shackles) is 
Schumann. Haply, also, in the Trios of 
the Scherzo he can sing too and more 
brightly. But all Mr. Rabaud’s pains and 
fidelities make not rag gr pe i ated 

symphony in major a - 
ps ep dee tt pe A Genius itself in 4 
conductor would be baffled by 2 music in 
which for measure upon measure. tne 
listener sees the whole orchestra going. 
yet hears not one sa aihts asm and character- 


izing voice. | H. T. Ps 


rd, that the shadows catch | 
and press to @ melancholy earth again. 


MENDELSSOHN, 


SEVENTEENTH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, MARCH 7, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 8, AT 8 P.M. 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE to Collins’ Tragedy, ‘‘Coriolanus, Op. 62 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, VARIATIONS ona ROCOCO THEME for Violon- 


cello with Orchestral Accompaniment, Op. 33 


DEBUSSY, NOCTURNES 


I. Nuages 
II. Fétes 


Ill. Sirénes, (with chorus of women’s voices tr 


ained by 
Stephen S, Townsend) ‘ 


SYMPHONY in A major, “Italian,” 


I. Aliegro vivace 
II, Andante con moto 
III. Con moto moderato 
IV. Saltarello: Presto 


Op. 90 


Soloist: 


JOSEPH MALKIN 
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Sher of 
takes the hunters; Dido and A®neas find 
refuge in a cave and there begin their. 
fated loves. 
gilian record. 


Rather, 


flashes between them. 


jand of Schumann’s symphony. 
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Troy sojourned in 


ty. A storm sent bythe gods, over- 


Vergil has written the lovers’ 
tale and tragedy in the fourth book of the 
AGneid. Berlioz would clothe it with music 
as in the first part of his opera, he had 
clothed the fall of Trey, according to Ver- 
r In the “descriptive sym- 
phony,”’ hc'wever, he is not concerned with 
the passion of the Trojan and the Queen. 
he is tone-picturing. The dawn 
stirs in the forest; the light touches the 
quivering leaves, the white flesh of nymphs 
The huntsmen dls- 
perse the solitude of the scene; the storm 
darkens the wood. There are cries of af- 
frighted, fleeing sylvan creatures—cries 
hidding Acneas to the Italy whence he is 
sworn to g0, away from which he now 
dallies. The tempest passes. The forest 
brightens, calms. Again the nymphs play. 
The warnings and the will of the gcds have 
thundered and stilled. 

Now S@erlioz writes this music, which is 
mus'c of his old age, by the taking of 
thought, by the exercise of resolution and 
restraint. There are careful measures of 
the breaking dawn, the tremulous for- 
est—-measures that avoid the common- 
places of such tone-picturing and yet bring 
image, atmosphere. No ordinary horn- 
ealls herald the hunt. They are thought- 
ful, almost recondite. The tempest re- 


peats none of Herlioz’s youthful thunders. 


It is a decorous, almost a meditative 
storm. In delicate glow of harmonic and 
insirumental color, auiet returns 
quivering woodland. Perhaps 


ecentrated Vergilian manner, 
er.ce of tone in lieu of the poet’s contin- 
énce of word, with each measure as reti- 
eent ‘n suggestion, yet as beautiful in im- 
agery, as the poet’s line. Perhaps, 
the vears, the unrewarding years, 
touched him also with chilling 
Gone, in any case, are the splendor, the 
richness, the ardor, the eloquence, the ex- 


cess of the earlier, the romantic Berlioz’) 


-—-the Berlioz who almost invented the 


medern orchestra as instrument of inten- 


sive tone-picturing. It is good to be in- 
formed of this iater Berlioz; but a Berlioz 
producing a meditative, recondite, almost 
a finieca' music seems hardly a Berlioz at 
all. Better te when he makes common- 
place flame than when he studiously, 
swdtilv avoids the hint of it. 


-—------— 


It ‘was possible also to find interest in 


the contrasts of Saint-Saéns’s tone-poem 


> train, what 


‘rhythmic figure, 


to the 
Berlioz | 
sought to write in the restrained, the con-| 
|men labored so earnestly. 
proffered him its inexhaustible palette and | 
he could use it only thickly, monotonously, | 


with contin-! 


a 


too, | 
had | 


fingers. | 
'ward and sun 


The Pari- 


sian ‘recalled the quéen of “Greek legend 
who held Hercules, enchained, effeminate, 
in her woman’s wiles. What a pretty 
repeated progressively, 
might be. gotten out of the turning of this. 
Omphale’s spinning wheel! 
ing passage?’’ Of course Hercules grunt- 
ing—politely—in his chains. The enchant- 
ress mocks him in the oboe—a happy touch 
of irony. The spinning-wheel  whirrs 
fable and music away. Deftly, elegantly, 
fancifully, Saint-Saéns concocts his pretty, 
transparent, little parlor piece. The Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Mr. Rabaud polish 
the performance as prettily, dexterously. 
Chocolate-box music, if there ever was 
such a thing, nicely served with frilled 
paper and silvery tweezers; while an au- 
dience little accustomed to candy at a 
Symphony Concert sets its sweet tooth 
happily in the confection. 


And over against this Saint-Saéns, co"-| 


fectioner of ‘“‘Omphale’s Spinning Wheel,’ 
the Schumann who would fain fill sympho- 
nies with his romantic visioning and ro- 
mantic passioning in tones and who 
usually could not because the filling of a 
form constrained him, because the manipu- 
lation of a medium balked him. Out of a 
tiny little motive in a piano piece, Schu- 
mann could open long vistas; in a phrase, 
or at most a period, he could pierce 
others with his own emotions. The piano, 
with all its limitations, was to him a 
palette of many colors. Yet the forma! 
prescriptions of the first movement and the 


fnale of a symphony according to the rules | 
of the forties and the fifties and the ex- jf 
ample of that perfect Mendelssohn over 
the way, left him dumb as in those two } 


Allegros upon which Mr. Rabaud and his 
The orchestra 


clumsily—until the opportunity comes to 
him to sing. He can, he does, in the 
Adagio of this symphony in C major, witn 
the motive for the violins that wings uD- 
rd, that the shadows catch 
and press to @ melancholy earth again. 
Then, for once, the Schumann of another 
symphony than that of the spring (nt 
which for longer he breaks the shackles) Is 
Schumann. Haply, also, in the Trios of 
the Scherzo he can sing too and 
brightly. 
fidelities make not elsewhere the Schu- 
mann of the symphony in C major an 1 
teresting symphonist. Genius itself in A 
conductor would be baffled by a music in 
which for measure upon measure. tne 
listener sees the whole orchestra going. 
vet hears not one individual and character- 
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L.SSOHN, SYMPHONY in A major, “Italian,” 


I. Allegro vivace 

Il, Andante con moto 
It I. Con moto moderato 
IV. Saltarello: Presto 
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Soloist: 


JOSEPH MALKIN 
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1881. He first took lessons of Ladislas Alois on the violoncello. 1 
1895 he entered the Paris Conservatory, and in 1898 he was unani- 
mously awarded, as a pupil of Hippolyte Only 
one first prize was awarded that year. 

début in Berlin. On December 15, 1899, he gave a concer 
with Mme. Ingeborg Magnus, violinist, an 
concert with Max Ulanowsky, baritone. 
appointed first violoncellist of the Philharmonic 


JOSEPH MALKIN 


Mr. JosEpH MALKIN was born at Odessa, Russia, on September =, 
n 


Rabaud, the first prize. ) 
In 1899 Mr. Malkin made his 
t in Berlin 
d on November 11, 1900, a 
In 1902 Mr. Malkin was 
Orchestra of Berlin. 


He remained in this position six years. During this time he was the 


violoncellist of the Witek Trio. Since 1908 he has devoted himselt 
exclusively to concert work. He has made tours in Germany, Austria, 
England, Denmark, and Russia. His first appearance in the United 
States was on November 28, 1909, at a Popular Concert in the Man- 
hattan Opera House, New York, when he played Haydn’s concerto. 
In the fall of 1914 he became a member of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra. As soloist he has played in Boston at concerts of this 
orchestra as follows:— ; 
1914, December 12, Haydn’s Concerto in D major. 
1915, December 24, Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in A minor. 
1917, March 30, Dvordk’s Concerto in B minor. 
1918, March 9, Lalo’s Concerto. 
On January 9, 1916, he played at a Sunday concert in Symphony 


Hall, with Miss Emmy Destinn, soprano, and an orchestra. He took 


art in a concert of the Russian Music Society in aid of the Russian 


Relief Fund, March 29, 1916: On November 29, 1917, he played at a 
concert in Symphony Hall associated with Mme. Melba and Arthur 
Hackett, tenor. He took part in the concerts of the Witek-Malkin 


Trio, February 28 and December 6, 1916. 
Recitals: November 22, 1915; November 15, 1916. 
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— j Nocturnes. This revision was hea 


| ie By PHILIP HALE ‘ | Whether it was due to the chan 

he 17th concert of the Boston Sym-||due to Mr. Rabaud’s imaginative in 
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pal per was as follows: Bee- Second one been played in riote sly 1 wi 
erture to  ‘‘Coriolanus;’’ | tival spirit. 
i ee aie Variations on a Rococo} 
eme for violoncello and orchestra | time 
Joseph Malkin (violoncellist) ; Debussy, | a rae 
Three nocturnes; Mendelssohn, Sym-. le the 
Phony in A major, “Italian.” ¢ ine 
Mr. Rabaud Zave a remarkable in- | jest ral 
terpretation of Beethoven's overture. ai 
We do not recall a performance here 
or elsewhere that could be compared 
to it. It was dramatic, but not thea- 
trical. Mr.. Nikisch (took liberties 
with the music in tHe hope ‘of sail’ | 
it more impressive, but he sentimental- = e 
Azed the second and lyrical theme and Sirens 
dragged the final measures beyope 
endurance. Mr. Rabaud’s interpreta-; |. * 
tion was in’ the Plutarchian _ spirit. "Pig ra 
Ree Py ee Mgt : th W. Thayer?—_ Pevrsental or a con rf 
derstand» it—until f ‘ a fantelen Bhoeiiy decided unt “Choun Debut wrote 
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cd music with Shakespeare's text.) With what sen eeling 
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JOSEPH MALKIN 


| ~ . OF 

H MALKIN was born at Odessa, Russia, on September 25, 

casi He frst took lessons of Ladislas Alois on saggy 

1895 he entered the Paris Conservatory, and in gr the — seed 

mously awarded, as a pupil of Hippolyte Rabaud, 7 e 7 8 4. getter d 
one first prize was awarded that year. In 1899 Mr. Malk 


he, sax nhar 1h. 1R0¢ > gave a concert in Berlin 
début in Berlin. On December 15, 1899, he gave a “11, 1900, a 


: nus. violinist 1 on Novembe1 
ith Mme. Ingeborg Magnus, violinist, aie Ts. ath ne 
concert with Max ‘Ulanowsky, baton In 1902, Mx, Malkin 
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violoncellist of the Witek ‘Trio. Since as bint Ppeaaret 
ert work > has made tours in Germany, ‘Austria, 
exclusively to concert work. He has ma ee te Tinted 
ark. ¢ 3S His first appearance 1n , 
England, Denmark, and Kussia. ee te then Man- 
, cael, OH at a Popular Concert in the : 
States was ou November 28, 1909, a ih Wee's chhcarto. 
¢ ‘a House, New York, when he played Haydn's co “ae 
nie the balk of 1914 he became a member of the Boston Py eye 
Orchestra. As soloist he has played in Boston at concerts of U 
orchestra as follows:— 
1914, December 12, Haydn’s Concerto in D major. | 
1915, December 24, Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in A minor, 
1917, March 30, Dvordk’s Concerto in B minor. 


March 9, Lalo’s Concerto. oF 
Ge y Remext 9, 1916, he played at a Sunday concert in 5 


Hall, with Miss Emmy Destinn, soprano, and an orchestra. 
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Remarkable Interpretation. 

of Beethoven 
ture by Rabaud 


PROGRAM INCLUDES 


LET EGS RE OS | ET EES A oe RAO ee eee Ter eee 


Over- | 


DEBUSSY NOCTURNES. 


~~ 


By PHILIP HALE 

The 17th concert of the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra, Mr. Rabaud condue- 
tor took place yesterday afternoon. 
The program was as follows: Bee- 
thoven, Overture to “‘Coriolanus;” 
Tschaikowsky, Variations on a FLococo | 
Theme for 
Joseph Malkin (violoncellist); Debussy, 
Three nocturnes; Mendelssohn, Sym- 
Phony in A major, ‘‘Italian.”’ 

Mr. Rabaud fave a remarkable in- 
terpretation of Beethoven’s overture. 
We do not recall a performance here. 
or elsewhere that could be compared 
to it. It was dramatic, but not thea- 
trical, Mr. Nikisch took liberties 


with the music in the hope of making, Nocturne was @ song, a sub 


|} Nocturnes. 


tiie Aa Or Se ey 


the entreating voice 
of wife or mother. Possibly if one 
should read Collin’s play he would 
wonder that Beethoven should. have 
thought of. writing an overture for it. 
There’ it is; one of Beethoven’s great- 
est workers. From his own disdain of 
the mob from his own contempt for 
what the public thought of his music, he 
recognizes in Coriolanus a kindred spirit, 
Mr. Rabaud comprehended the over- 
ture; its aristocratic sternness auster- 
ity. Not for a moment did» e allow 
a .,perfunctory interpretation because 


some bélieve, ig 


Beethoven died, shaking his fist at a 


thunder storm, nearly. 100 years azo, 


{| and now sits enthronged among the im- 


mortals in the temple of art. Some 
conductors are careless of his reputa- 
tion. 

It appears that Debussy before his 
death made an important revision of his 
This revision was heard 
yesterday for the first time in Boston. 


| Whether it was due to the changes or 


| 


Violoncello and orchestra ; 


} tended 
- accompaniment, nor would those sirens 


due to Mr. Rabaud’s imaginative inter- 
pretation, this is certain: the Nocturnes 
were more beautiful and haunting than 
ever before. Never before had the 
second one been played in riotously fes- 
tival spirit. At last the music of the 
third did not apparently belie its title. 
The chorus had been admirably trained 
by Mr. Townsend. The last time this 
Nocturne was performed under the 
boisterously enthusiastic Mr. Fiedler the 
hearer thought that Debussy had in- 
it for a chorus with orchestral 


have drawn mariners to their island; 


they would have warned them of dan- 
Ber ahead and anticipated bell or fog- 
horn. Yesterday the voices were a part 


of the orchestra, now relieving, now sus- 


The whole 
tle and an 


taining, now supplementing. 


alluring song. Sir Thomas Browne, bor- 


it more impressive, but he sentimental- 
ized the second and lyrical theme and 
dragged the final measures beyope) 
endurance. Mr. Rabaud’s interpreta- 
tion was in the Plutarchian _ spirit. 
Some one Said—was it A. W. Thayer?— 
of this overture, that he could not un- 
derstand it—until he ‘read Collin’s 
tragedy; that he could not reconcile 
the music with Shakespeare's text. 
Pray, what would the gentleman have 


had? It ig immaterial whether Bee- 
thoven had Collin or Shakespeare in 
mind. The name “Coriolanus’ was 
enough, even if he knew: it only from 
some schoolboy history of Rome; for 
in this music we hear the proud voice we 
see the haughty, inexorable bearing of 
the soldier-patrician. Nor does it 
matter ‘whether the lyrical theme, as 


-‘Sang?’’ 


i 
| the first 
i motto, 
;about the clouds might be on the title 


rowing the question from the Emperor 
Tiberius, asked, ‘‘What song the Sirens 
He admitted that the question 
was puzzling, but it was not beyond all 
conjecture. There has been a dispute | 


‘as to whether their music was vocal, | 
_instrumental or a 

‘flutes and lyres. 
‘decided until 
‘music for the tempters of Jason and 


concert of voices, 
The questions were un. 
Claude Debussy wrote 


Ulysses. 3 

With what sensitive, exquisite feeling 
Nocturne was played! For a 
the prose poem of Baudelaire 


page. How enchanting the phrases of 
the English born as played in these 
Nocturnes by Mr. Speyer! But he should. 
not be singled out; the whole orchestra 
yesterday was a band of poetic virtuosi. 

Mendelssohn’s cheerful, but “refined,”’ 
Symphony brought agreeably the close. | 
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may always be Said of Mendels: ‘nd the Dutch opulence of di : 
It NY ea that his. : music, is well shn a great gulf is fixe . . ~| almost; as it seems today—this moment 
chan Pe Pike Hal writing is neat a reactionary is he wae | 4 rococo theme for solo violoncello, 
dro alt Crapar’: sant thoughts are pleas~- ti teh: a re | that rises like trumpets: and thun- 
end TT te see the neitg areal onth the sevepoen : sy’s Nocturnes for orchestra, Mendels- der out of the East, prouder and 
any vith unruffied hair, Oe ation hike am of the Boston Symphony b ) || sohn’s Italian symphony. erre.er than any ancient king; 
ting is. wristbands, no swea i ei his apne A on set an unsolvable propd- . & Ty me ; There is that in the thrumming and 
on his. He wears the large ey ‘cture, | chestra season f hearers, especially He soloist was Josef Malkin, first Plunking of strings and the splendid 
palo’ front as in the rT cord aavert lem roe ggiet. AR nocturnes were . a cellist of the orchestra. A chorus of nt paren of the trumpets which causes 
And so a tre indie of the hye Dede Ba py the rich harmonies of : female voices trained by Stephen the heart almost to stop beating in won- 
when, near inspired by the packe 

altarello 


n a “Ro- T 4 d ti h der at a phenomenon ever new; and 

: iations oO Ownsend, assist Ider th: anity its | ’ 
phony, ree “meme We are informed roopaikowsky’s variatl a ell , ed the orchestra in older than humanity itself, How simply 
Carniva 


Mi 9 j ncello, 
issohn, being pelted by “Miss — 60» theme for violo 
that Mende i. te ‘young Englishwoman this 
T——, a oe anv described her, but she na iolanus” overture. 
—so Mende Mean a forward person, a “Cor 
must have 


iven for the Maieer As the Song of the S 
3 cturnes were 81V ' g e Sea 
Bold, shameless hussy— heer Ves, erat time in the United States in the DEBUSSY AT HIS ZENITH 
desperate” Bee oes cble music, good to revised version completed by eghocete 
the symphony 's ile as a contrast to “~ mory serves from a 
hear once in a while As me 


dav as wnen they w 
- ae m- has been Bost i e 

much that is SC aiy whan te sym hearing, the orchestration on in 1904—and t 
” speci 
bolical’’ today, ¢ 


' 
‘eatl the outlines made | developing so rapidly that a composition Should seem to come from nowhere and 
d so finely as it was yeS- ‘tightened greatly, men’s voices in which retains its pristine modernity tor from everywhere, It is heard through 
phony is playe clear and the na re as a compo- the length of 15 years gives reasonable the soughing of night winds, the grave, 
terday. 1 lauded for his ,, énes” treated mo 
oudly app Siréne 
Mr. Malkin was 


t The choir : ussurance of being a work of genius, calm under-tone of great depths, the 
f Tschaikowsky’s variations, nent part of the orchestra. ceed There are those who rank these noc-, Swish of Spray. It is as the very song 
ey tio h ve heard him when his he trained by Stephen S. TO ts HE turnes as the ver 
but we ha | stant excel- tr 
f more con 
formance was 0 


y high water mark or| Of the sea, and the harmonies of the 
er OC- 
: used on form 
, he was which, has been 
these Variations 
lence. With 


a tt ee achievement. If all of his | gs Phi s te / a 4 
to his high standard, yet casions, did excellent work, the estral works were destroyed, > 
8) | 

not always up 


ies i , ; | to us—it is a matter of individual im- 
ee in merely these pieces alone would Zive him the | utp . 

ften gave pleasure by his wh AY facement of the ered agen notice- | rank he now holds. The first one, mea gsm if mae that "7 a the 
+) PeUiiance. As for the Varia vio- a choir of the orcnhe he first ’cellist Nuages —~ the unchangeable xis tiger BP ence, t peed ie in rg Bet t ah 
ue , ateful they may be to a vio- ble. Joseph Malkin, the ance of the sky, with the slow and’ “00 present, as one might say, not al- 
tei Pay cannot be ianientye among - en orchestra was the soloist. solemn march of Clouds dissolving in qa W@YS mysterious and remote enough 
lonce ’ . ositions. of t y ’ 

’s better comp 

Tschaikowsky § 


i= Overture to Collin’s tragedy, “Corio tion of “this pisces nature” Wii 


with orchestral accompaniment, Debus-| POS*r was thinking of the sunrise, the 


how surely the thought develops to its 
RT 9 . 
Nocturnes. inevitable fulfilment. 


The third Nocturne is as impres- 
Sionistic, in another vein, as the first— 
ere first heard in the moonlist sea, the voices of Sirens 
he art of music is that float over the waters. The song 


These three pieces are as modern to- 


gray agony tinted with white’—this 2d not sufficiently homogenous with 
be repeated tonight. 9 : plece is indeed as a miraculous mant.; the orchestral tone. Be it as it may, the 
-eoncert will Ic na 
oa sted of the concerts next a ae | festation of creativ 
The pr Rimsky-Korsako!r, | 


© power. music wove its spell—music not heard 
| i é It matters little whether, as Mr Gins | before Debussy put pen to paper, musie 
‘is as fol ‘i a Symphony in A | vocoressi claims, with considerable sho | which will not be written again, by any 
Sadko; ap ae Concerto, No. 2, F) | of justice, Debussy obtained the sug a ce poser to come. After the perform- 
minor, No. a tnt, flute, oboe, Violin tion of the harmonic achamas” ot | #Nnce Mr. Rabaud brought Mr. Towns 
ers ocompantment of Sestee a ‘‘Nuages” from Moussorg 

an . i “ent Schmi ’ 

harpsichord; Flore 


sky of the| S¢nd on the stage to acknowledge the 
later songs or not—Debussy uses the | #Pplause with him. 
de Plein Air; Chabrier, Espana, 


idea after a manner completely his own. | Soa? 
; He polishes the Precious jewel and gives | Mr. Malkin’s Solo 
| ae A g if, an incomparable Setting. It is the| Mr. Malkin, for reasons best known 
Music in Boston i, ‘ spirit and not the letter which counts in| to himself, chose the somewhat lugu- 
di ae f oe ae s : 
Specially for The Christian Science Mon ftor foussorgsk 


f y’S song—it is One of; brious variations of Tschaikowsky for 
had the cycle ‘Without Sunlight’’—pro- | his display piece. That he played. the 
BOSTONN, Massachusetts—To- ask P ot com | ; foundly impressive in itself, is an in-| Music like a thorough musician, an ex- 
an audiencé to turn from the delicate/ §¢ A siste | spare tion native and authentic with the | perienced and accomplished virtuoso, is 
and evanescent beauty of Debussy’s Symphony S : | | self to 


Suppose Debussy did} *2d was a foregone conclusion. But 
te help himself to this treasure, as he may} Why this music? Admitted that good 
nocturnes, even with an intermission 


| | | well have done? It wil] be found that | Pieces for ’cello are rare, that the ’cello 
oy we | | his conception colori : ar is not an ideal concert instrument—are 
intervening, to the conventional, li By Chorus a wholly at variance with like processes | there not more interesting ’cello Suites, 
ited xd and solid tunefulness of Mendels- r | in the composition of Moussorgsky, | concertos, variations for a Symphony 
sohn’s “Italian” symphony is to re- , loist | Et Not Astonishing in H the “rococo” ‘air, but the eauatnitee 
sohn’s “Italian” sym i In, OLO | Nf in Harmony | the “rococo air, but the variations are 
quire more than an ee ye | | The Second Nocturne {zg not so / Slight, pretty rather than imaginative, 
ciate CU ibs Ce terest it s ior = 

tional and racial in 


oF | astonishing in harmony as it is paran | ornamental in a superficial way. The 
“gee a > istic and socia | 
rearrangement ‘of art 


- | and antique in spirit. Think of _;| One in dance rhythm, toward the end, 
ES | f | nor ee ie tebberehttn and enlivening. In the 
| : epping OLIN DOWN ! thing you like of’ notes dan i : ee / 
standards, to say nothing of st etn BY 7th concert | sunbeams, of the joy of oe in the cadenza the ’cellist may pluck, and 
into’ another éra of civilization. The programme of the 17th ; 


the forest on a } 
: ing idly, though marvellous, windy autumn day, or the | Tum, and buzz busily up and down his 
bussy’s clouds, wandering ; 


mmphony | 
Ss ou Gade the sky, disat-\ this season of the Boston S3 ahi | enter play of spirits of the air~it is sens aS he listeth. What avails it 
f; i" . | N ° 
clearly defined, yo : hen the OF- Orchestra, Henri Rabaud, ih _ | of the athe” ee weementa, born | ‘the ‘cellist was applauded and re-- 
pe r below the horizon when d afternoon 1 pym-| “ from which the CORRS ING called. He could have chosen a more 
jerly Mendelssohnian chords sweep given yesterday — ihoven’s | art Sprang. And the middle por- Werthin, vabicle een cant | 

win aaah PE SPT SE ORE ween. the 
sith $0, Ors. bet , 


: = 


—without parallel. Perhaps the com-= 


Beethoven : the performance of the last of the three ‘t ‘8 done, how much every note says, | 
‘the 
reenforced by 


precious and as rare as} 


if eS ’ lanus,” Tschaik owsky’s variations o of. a barbaric pomp and gorgeousness | 


| 


| 





—— — \ eplessed Dantesel,” and as the chorus 


CS Se eee TER Wa! Fo ois! RPE EEEyE "wi HoserceKereemmen 
CORES. CN OeR Vn E! poilbigde | , will “follow” thé!” : 
ical firework repertoire. But such a aco: the origitial) 


‘pad been, excellently ‘work wins tho public all the more pe. ach without later retouchings, 


” J ye ae (4 | : , wis " é | } . ) 1 here : 3 | 
AION YP \ | Oe re the ensemble | : . : a Since Mr. Adams js: ex 
: P10 anu 5 (| saieonen:t peervee There is in this cause of its pyrotechnical display, | pert and inventive 
FUE LT was very : | : rm which | | 
Q hina tlie saat | os vant suc. | in response to Mr. Malkin's exeellent t)° patna page only hints at it. Since 
eee ae makes it one of tana fi ve Ane | work, recalling him twice most Shee #y in which Dr, Muck and 
te “Ea te ere ey | cesses, and we do not ce pretties | heartily. ‘To Orchestra played the tone-poem, “The. 
ee e (| || ‘ C him successful in marine ae c. On the whole, however, the pro- Tragedy of Salome,’’ no music by Schmitt 
ae : being quite unable to reconcile © bram seemed somewhat tame, for, 28S been heard at the Symphony Concerts. 
oe a with apart from the great Beethoven over- TO most hearers, likewise, Saint-Saéns’s 
1} § to see Mr. Townsend associate ee ture, there was nothing dramatic in Symphony and Rimsky-Korsakov’s tone- 
ONL 4 Rabaud in receiving the appla its numbers. We eannot but recall! picture will be novel and interesting mat- 
| i at the end of the es whe hold such great occasions of recent sea- ter. Only Chabrier’s ‘‘Espagna’’—the final 
mamnrennnanell , few musiecia 191 
; ry a + s eerpes \ $ a9 eé 
Pdar tae Netas jp (M4. ip year symphony to be appa ee autenspiegel” or “Death and repertory piece. 
. the * Hest, We cannot rank it wit! Tranafiguration,” and our present diet | 
AM ’ ans pep? symphony. There are, : seeins tepid in comparison. Some-, .ThI8s concerto by Bach will be played| 
oh sch roa omy " ce oot ahaa excellent touches in times it happens at a eoncert that, 41so at the concert of the Symphony Or- | 
% - SO ~ | 
‘Begthoven-—-Coriclaenus Overture however, 
tecen for violas, and | conductor, soleists, ehorus and or-/noon, March 22, For jt also, Mr. Rabaud | 
chestra. ss ef the good pieces ic bring out chestra are inspired to go beyond proposes Saint-Saéns “organ Symphony,” 
Soloist, Mr. Joseph Malkin. Mendelssohn manages oa a a te themselves with an abanden of en-/|played here in Boston early in the season 
a ‘ “ ‘Nien 
Pebussy—Three Nocturnes. A major. just the brooding melancholy wh 


enough to supply i 3 
+t , delicacy an and the audience were most emphatic & pply the accompaniment when 
movement a, 
selves to his “ta Mer.” We're glad 
sons as the Liszt. “Faust” symphony, number on the programme, is a familiar 
SON. / 
By LOUIS C. ELSON 
sar mgvement' is OnE there is electricity in the air. that Chestra in New York, on Saturda after- | 
Tschatkowsky—Variatious for Cello and OF ¢he work. ‘ne slow mo c 
thusiasm that fires them all. Such and with no little eloquence. New York 
Mendélssohn—Italian Symphony. 


> 
tht zr 


ete 


~ = tower owes « ag ee 
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ERE is no ques on 
Rabaud knows his Beethoven. His the 


} " over counterpoint all through press 
ee S; r- . a whic we ho | 
reading of the “Corlolanu nia licious movement, W hich 


Lt os * f > symphony, is Yreé 

ture was & worthy euccezsor to he the Rein of the y Wee sndelszoh Yr 
| of that masters warkably attractive. Mendeiszon! 
great interpretation o! € m ’ te be learned. witheut be 

hony, recently given. Al?was able to ft pod and this 
mith symphony, 9 1ing ascetic or abstruse, : | 

it is not Shakespeare § oon ag ric nd laity 
though ” ed ithe t+raved. movement wins musician ene 4 
‘Moeriolanus’ that is here portray) ' alike. as_it did on this occasion. 
Vv cogniae . . ayed. 
one can, nevertheless, easily recog was finely read and play “ and dash 
the mighty general, his pleading Spite of the excitement BAe ae 
< nd death. 6% th Saiterello which ends 1th 
family, his assassination an b = z a ur believe that many Kapel! 

y ~ ; . : ni, wo » W " , ‘ ieee’ 5 rhe ¢ 
The three mighty chords which Pie . meisters could have written 2 ine 
the work and come again in the aspieyM ment ef this type. It has by n 
epment and coda were given wi | means the originality which 15 als 

-* san te the sweetly con-) mean + : minor symphony 
great majesty and th inine| played in the A mino y ete 
trasted second theme (the hagas finale, and we can add that waphgar ee’ 

on ic, t 1. . wy 
element) was most an ee baud’s| sohn seems to have been the he 
mether, it was one of M. Ka | German composer who attained the 
marked successes. tish flavor. The soloist of 
panassy's, Nocturnes Ose, eeeaant, oy Pesce vit was the excellent ate 
! sé - os ?? eeg OU ‘ ). z ; Fre as 
unequal. The “Nuages . Mr. Malkin. : 
which nf neagltp cone tea ht Bas oveacnt ielatas and has poetry 

“weet suggest a waterproc t ANI : Techai- 
of a nature to suggest a ent besides. ‘Tscha 

r >) ead, emperame! , : ath « 
ome ohrelia, but trex all co one ek ~s theme is a quaint, old-fash 

f fanciful Summer «clouds with s0) kowsky farmal ‘“Two- 
palatal - : this con ad thine, in the formal “Two- 
muccess. Yet we think that thi pioned = taing, with return of the first 
j08er could have pictured such a SUD@} period” shape with ! ‘Ouch a thame ie 
B ; i ] with erase at the cliosé. such 2 ie te 4 
ject. better upon the piano than phrase at the ¢ hrough the various 
orchestral forces. The second move-| eacily followed hie, particu- 
ment was entitled “Fetes.” It did) gwwproideries and chang . rhythmic 
not give the hurly-burly of @ festival iany when It has strong this melo- 
guch ‘as Wagner portrayed in his) effects and modulations as it ener 
“Mastersingers,” but was none the less dy has. It is true violonce i ae 
4n aq military mood, and it was read) ) .iqes displaying ea, A tr 
etter and with more spirit than we} technique. There was gp ty 
have ever heard it in these coneerts. | 2 on the C string, in which ive 

244+ ‘al t—“‘Sirens’ -— ially effective, 

But the final movement—‘“Si "| Malkin was especial; r. 
was the gem of the work. Here De- there were high positions ar piel 
busay uses @ female chorus with Ais onics (always difficult nd clear: 
orchestral forces; not with words) civings) which were pure vane ots 
‘(possibly his feeling were too déep there was A ogg ape Baek J a bri 
‘Yor words) but vocalizing on notes.| vicato work. all Ok ode display 
@e if the voices were an orohestral|jiantiy executed. “the really 
odike color. Debussy wae always a/ takes a compusilion out of the reall. 


rirtuoso 
, | : ap tog: and places it in the vit - 
umaster in his employment of female! classical we fear that we mus 


of the 


istrument The suavity | 
instrun ‘Mia de 


Promising musi 


Whence Sprang th 
Certo (No. 2 in i 
lin, Oboe, flute 
Panying harpsichord. In 


Fradkin, Mr. L 
Heim will pla 
Mr. @. 


| | ; 4 : 5 y v hen ' h @ 
Yb - ~= : += r 4 ‘ 


Handel and Haydn Society gave Ver- 
dis Requiem. The auditors (and 
there was a tremendous house) may 
|live many years and never hear such 


a glorious performance again. From): 


the eries of despair and terror in “Dies 
Irae” to the broad solo— 


Was superb, | 


The Handel and Haydn Society proved 


itself at once our greatest chorus. | 


and may think of this performance at 
high-water mark, 


The soloists were well-balanced | 
and were as follows: Soprano, Marie | 


Rappold; alto, ‘Louise Homer; tenor, 
Morgan Kingston and bass, Clarence 
Whitehill. It would be invidious to 
try to grade wlhicre all was so. finely! 
done, but we always welcome the 
Breat alto, Mme. Homer With espe-! 
cial enthusiasm. 


and it was pleasant! 
to see that she 


Is no;¢r passing the | 
zenith of her powers Mr. Motlen 
hauer may take pride in his direction | 
of a performance which 


excited 
the veteran eritie 


is also to hear Mr. Rabaud’s and the or- 
Chestra version of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
“Scheherazade” and of Debussy’s two 


FEATURE OF CONCERT 


Mr Rabaud’s performance yesterday 
afternoon of Beethoven’s overture to 
Collin’s play, ‘“‘Coriolanus,” was one of 
Significant dramatic force. Some may 
be more familiar with the noble Roman 
of Shakespere than with that.of Collin. 
‘Nor need this Overture seem the less 
Opposite in the _ towering individuality 
it pictures. Glos “Wlela. ¥. berg 

Hearing Mr Rabaud and the orcKes ra 


_one sensed the solitary grandeur of#the 


character, the fearlessness, the nobility 


"Yer | of heart and speech. a nobility not un- 


.../ used to tenderness, and in that resem- 


Novel Pieces in Prospect Mi. ¢. ‘9/ 
Mr. Rabaud’s 


ym- 


March 15, 


"8S symphony in A minor, rarely heard: 


bling Beethoven himself. 


The performance of Debussy’s “Noc-. 


turnes,’’ consisting of the three num- 
bers, ‘“‘Clouds,”’ ‘‘Festivals’’ and ‘‘Sirens,’’ 
was the first in the United States with 

ven- the revisions in the score made by the 

and Composer before his death. The chorus 
P} **“Musiques de! of women’s voices ee in the last a lve 
~lein Air,” ; ment, sat upon the stage in a semicircle | 
Played for Phy. yap echmitt, “a he below the conductor’s desk. They had 
. rst times in Boston; Sai been trained by Mr Townsend. 


These three exquisite numbers, char- 


concerts in America; Rimsky-Korsa-; acteristic of the genius later to be dulled 


y the solo instruments and 


kov’s ““Sadko,” the earlier tone-picture by ill health, received sympathetic treat- 

e later opera: and . con-; Ment at Mr Rabaud’s hands as _his first 

; . ; | programmed music here of Debussy. 
major) of Bach, for vio-| Ther 

and trumpet, with accom-| The hearer stood in the presence of na- 

' this piece of;ture, untroubled by the touch of humans. 

me, teenth century chamber music. Mr.!/ The serene is Debussy with on incom- | 

ties, ) parable fantasy, a tapestry o gorgeous | 

ongsy, Mr. Laurent and Mr. colors, bizarre in the spirit of exquisite. 


play. A very beautiful and delicately | 
Adams, the harpsichord. All imaginative performance. 


€ was much of beauty in the first. 


‘chorus; as witness his setting of the} echool, and 


Bo . nx “ ar 
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- Laiverallyand figuratively thé sirens oc-| filling of orthodox patterns. Yet, it is | 
eupied stage center in the number bear-| goubtful whether the most animating and 
ied their-name. Sirens are persons most droit performance conceivable would have 
illusive when seen and heard at a dis-| *° Pr na 
tance—at least at first, calling from an, stirred more interest, drawn more app : 
opposite shore, from some inviting grot-| The trath seems to be that the public 0 
to or from behind the organ. If memory orchestral concerts in these days has plain- 
perves rightly, their scng had such flu the symphonies of Mendels- 
sion at other performances. ly outgrown y Sha tiuation: ; ike 
The first movement of Mendelssohn’s 80hn—Italian, Scotch, e ee 
-“Ttalian’’ symphony is typically sunny, not—and that conductors discharge only a 
“ate gdegaag hal in nap teeny oo Mp ni “traditional’ obligation, long since hol- 
- pansion. e second interests by its , | ) , and change, 
Chetan. whatever its origin, and the lowed to ree by time sd 
‘steady march of the double basses. The When they play them. ‘ ladly 
| remainder is the sniug Mendelssohn, who With reason audiences still ear & 
for the mad folly of the carnival in the’ Mendelssohn’s more fanciful, more light- 
last has only a well-greased facility to panded symphonic music—the overture and 
eres sere. The strings in particu- the incidental pieces to “A Midsummer 
lar played the whole symphony with —: egg <b aK | } davies. Wile 
Great precision, unsnimity and bril- Nisht's hoa Saget) eps get fp ae 
iance. mor, poetized artifice and pic . 
i seed Non deg dor the Oe of the day the overtures of the ‘‘Prosperous Voyage’ 
in schaikowsky’s variations on a orm Tahaidoa’? ler by 
Rococo theme in which the ’cello is ane be agg te wg yg Abeta Lon- 
made to ride bareback, jump through choice in the in an cries © ,% ahs 
hoops and the like. Mr Malkin ap- don, Rome, was imaginative in his tone- 
pears to find pleasure in the jugglery. picturing of the sea. In all four are meas- 
ures inviting conductors and orchestras to 


| SYM PHONY CONCERT little feats of rhythmic and colorful déx- 
terity, to enhancing touches, to the play 

Jaavs. imme Whats. Se a te . of discerning and embroidering fancies. 
The moribund symphonies are music of 


BEETHOVEN, DEBUSSY, CHAIKOV- ‘another sort—prosaic of motive, monoto- 
SKY, MENDELSSOHN /nous of progress, glossy of surface, but 


J ae | no more in substance or in whole impres- 
vit i]1i : ribed 
: ” ' sion than the faithful filling of prescr! 
The Faded “Italian Symphony and an moulds. Rarely in them does the Mendels- 
Audience That Knew It—New Eloquence sohn of fancy release himself for even a few 
| measures; scant relatively 1s his play with 
for the “Coriolanus” Overture—The Noc- | happy dexterities. Beyond reanimation, the 
. Soy | sn 3 symphony has become 
tes in Mendelssohnian symp \ : 
eeeeias wlouds, Sirens and ve 'withered and sapless. Only “the tradi- 


Renewed Beauty — The Russian for a tion’ now brings it back at long intervals | 


into the concert halls of the twentieth 
century—and then audiences are the per- 
‘functory hearers of yesterday. 


’Cellist’s Skill 


HERE was a sign of the times at ) 
the end of the Symphony Concert {sterile symphonies is not to write despite- 


yesterday afternoon. The final| fully of the enduring classics that bloom 
piece was Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian | above the years and through the fashions. 
‘Symphony,’ presumably played anew be- | One such stood en the programme of I ri 
@ause conservative conductors, French Or |day—Beethoven’s overture, ‘“Coriolanus, 
German, believe themselves under such ob- | music of the figure of Roman chronicle, 
ligation to his music and his memory. The | of Plutarch, of Shakspeare and not of the 
applause was not hearty at any of the | stilted lifeless tragedy (by all accounts) 
pauses, while after the final measures it | that gave it birth. Eloquently, Mr. Ra- 
was mere perfunctory courtesy to leader | haud and ‘the orcheStra played it, with the 
and band. Apparently the audience thrust | grave, stately, lofty speech in tones manga 
off Mendelssohn as it drew on its coats; in } French actors of the spoken word and the 
fact cursory inspections of the hall during } classic tradition’’ bring to the high austeri- 
the playing of the symphony disclosed it] ties of Corneille in his Roman tragedies 
ess as an auditorium than as a reading- | “Teg Horaces”’ and of “Polyeucte. 
room for the ever-entertaining programme- | Time and chang 
book. Now, the performance of the sym- 
Phony had neither signal merit nor sif- | suggests than 
nal demerit. Mr. Rabaud was literal and | Roman. No more do they d her 
lucid, discreet and dutiful with the mu- j beauty of ‘the contrasting motive of pel 
sic; the orchestra played it precisely, eu- tion and of pity. 
phoniously. It was possible to imagine | nora’ overtures, 
the symphony in more elastic voice, with 
apter flow of Might and shade, with more tenser measures. 


heed for Mendelssohn's little strokes of in- } ceives, is stirred. 
‘gtrumental dexterity than for his polished | may no longer receive tragedy, the opera 


To write these things of Mendelssohn's | 


re do not dull the imagery | 
or lessen the power of the motive that le 38 | 
inecarnates the unbending | 
im or thin the | 


Again, as in the “Te0- | 
Beethoven epitomizes, | 
conducts a whole drama and in yet priefer, | 
The audience hears, per- | 
If from the theatre We) 


~ house on occasion still yields it; while now | cellists, even — 
and then the concert hall concentrates and | Overture atepéeaia x sori vwitnetsod “Ti 
{ Cea it. To hear the overture, ‘‘Corio-| beauty of Debussy’s Nocturnes, stran ly 
lanus,”’ as it was played yesterday, is to | Overlooked, except for a single pla ing oe 
hear in tones the exalted speech of ancient | ‘‘Clouds,” these seven years at tie pi 
tragedy, to look upon its high-placed, far- | phony Concerts, Like the “Prelude to the 
falling figures, to know the voice, the tread | Afternoon of a Faun.” like the opera of 
of pride and pity and fate. The measures] Pélleas and Mélisande they are music uf 
of the end are like the echo of this tragedy | the young prime of Debussy when he 
down the ages. Perhaps from the Parisian | spoke his mind and heart in tones without 
theatre where such plays still survive,} thought, as in later years of his own 
Mr. Rabaud learned the eloquence with | formulas: when invention ran free and im- 
' which he clothed Beethoven’s music. agination beat high; when he was strug- 
| | gling composer, with a Speech, a fantasy, 
courage and contempt that were all his 
own; when he was not rich, fat, a con- 
kin played his annual solo piece. Where- ee ga aonee We aehant ir not ae 
soever the concerto abounds, as it has | convention : pigs 15 reputation, & 
abounded these many days in the sym- French mtsaiie mA Hy contemporary 
phony concerts of America, the first vio- to forget nay davs yon nee daye Aa et 
linist, the first violoncellist yearly plays “The aren Rc »» ae a petci: wa 
the piece of his choice. The cecasion, his | sie of “Gigues”: mary oo abe 56 pelt 
occasion, is the regular thing in the regu- fragrance of “Tberia.” Mvg aaehBcsy 
lar way, ‘‘the tradition’’ too well estab- ‘ years were the years of Debu rrp aS ae 
shed for anyone to question it. Yet, upon bussy and as mists incom cia” me 
second thought, the concerto, except for. afterwards did he match the aaa ait. 

the signally illustrious violinist or pianist 7 ana plasticity of invention that ase 
—and not too often even for him—has been motive spring from motive, that bwin 
banished in recent years from the concert--and part them endlessly | through the 
halls of Paris. There are formulas, cus-. three Nocturnes and yet sustain “eee 
toms that we in America may not wisely ,them the recurring, binding, haunting 
copy; there are others, say concertos from - measures of the English Horn Only in 
the ranks of the orchestra, that—but who | “Pélleas’” and in the prelude to Mallarmé’s 
dare speak of such a thing? Moreover,! verses do his harmonies seem such flower 
Mr. Malkin did not play a concerto but I of rare, spontaneous, instant imagery; 
the briefer and often more fanciful varia-., do his sudden chords, his darting or linget= 
tions “‘upon a rococo theme,’’ Chaikovsky’s. ing rhythms so play upon mind and fancy; 
one piece for violoncello and orchestra. It |.do the vcices of his instruments shimmer | 
is pleasant enough pastime to hear it-4 with such range of hue and suggestion, In| 
to rote the graceful lines, the easy flow, these Nocturnes, as in the opera and the! 
the pretty caprice, the festooning orna-;| prelude, is music that bids the inner eye 

ment of the music, to listen to a Chai- | to changeful vision, that immerses the ear 
Kkovsky, playful, artificial and light-fingered | in a new, strange beauty, the like of which 
at his sport. Light, too, were the fingers 4 there was not and still is not; that tingles 
and the bow of Mr. Malkin and flowing {2nd glows upon well nigh every sensation 


Incidentally, by right and title as the 
first violoncellist of the orchestra, Mr. Mal- 


and gracious in its turn was his tone. He jim the hearer. A unique music, a music of 
is not of the violoncellists who over-stress | individual genius, a music that is not as 


\the voice of their instrument till it smears | ©ircles in the water. 
and blurs. Rather he summons it in un- ‘The hearer may listen as he elects. If 


dulating fineness, in subdued lustres, in he choose to hear the Nocturnes as “‘abso- | 
linked progress of phrase into phrase ana | /Ute music,’’ then will the motive of the | 
measure into measure. Nor is he heavy= English horn haunt him and other motives 


-handed when Chaikovsky sets the violon-| /@S and flicker, caress, tease, entice, 
i cello to dancing paces and teases it into “hen ‘will he marvel at the delicacy or 
cadenzas that are very rococo indeed. Per- the force, the freedom and the plasticity 
/haps he smiled within as he wrote them: of Debussy’s rhythms, find phrase after 


perhaps even the absorbed Mr. Malkin phrase engrossing and stimulating his ear, 
smiles at them in his moments of relaxa- follow long lines of tone till they coalesce 
tion, but he was sufficiently serious yes- and part anew, hear harmonies, see colors 
terday to brighten and soften them with a cna are revelation. Such a hearer Canmey 
becuming elegance. Those eighteenth. | ™88 the still beauty of the Nocturne of 
century connoisseurs of salon music would| “/0U48,” the sustained background against 
have admired Josef Malkin, violoncellist which the music moves in ever-changing: 
‘ Shape and progress. No more can he @s- 

To say nothing of violoncellos and violon. | S&P© the myriad tonal glint, the <aaaay 

SS steeenesssestenesssesennnsustentpestesenncine eens 
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chums, the endless luminosity, 

wame and light in tireless motion of the : | 7 , Lee 
Nocturne of ‘Fetes.’ As clearly he will | eae SS 
feel the vague and fitful beauty of the | e SNe iy POP UELA ITS US IORI ah 
seng of the sirens—the beauty that sug- 
gests and then in fascination lingers. (Was 
Mr. Townsend's choir yesterday with all 
its loveliness of tone and felicity of phrase 
and rhythm a shade too numerous for the 
floating measures?) He will hear this song 
as though it penetrated and haunted a 
music that already beats with the restless- 
ness of the sea, that curls in the wave-like 
contours, that throws off the harmonic 
spray of the ocean pieces to come. (Did 
Mr, Rabaud quite interweave song and sea- 
“music in the mingled illusion that Debussy 
sought?) 

In better case, however, than this listen- 
er to the Nocturnes in the abstract, will 
be he who in Debussy’s tones sees the 
cloud-shapes rise and traverse the still 
expanse of the outspread heaven, glow and 
‘fade in tones, vanish as softly as they 
have come. And in this concrete listener’s 
fancy, the whirling sparks, the pulsing 
fires, the advances and recessions, the ris- 
ing and the falling flames of the Nocturne 
of ‘Fetes’ will be dream-pageant of all, 
the colors and all the motions. Perhaps 
he will need to stretch his imagination 4 
| little to hear in the song of Debussy’s 
‘sirens the magic and irresistible music for 
which Ulysses voyaging stopped his ears 
and lashed his seamen to their Oars. Yet | 
even in this song, he will hear wondrous 
echo of the voices of fantasy as in spray 
or wave the sea conjures them upon the | 
attuned ear. me hs we 
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Symphony Hall. 


Waiting for the Coveted 
“Rush Seats” atSymphony 


Heralel paw ’ 26: 149: . i <¢é es ¢ : | 
Here are the Real Music Lovers of) sibility of securing a rush seat’’ is Over | 
Boston! Their love of music is so deep | for that day. | 
and sincere that they are willing to | It’s an exceedingly interesting, as well | 

: 7 in any ki ! i row 1e teal Music 
stand in line for hours in any kind of:as interested crow d, Sheae Re ul | ; | 
weather in order to obtain the coveted | Lovers of Boston. livery one 18 good | 

) no , ' ¢ ‘e sveryone waits yatiently, 
“rush” seats at the Friday afternoon | matured,  everyo I 


a eee 
en ree 
i NS ote 


re ee oe 


; , | everyone knows the “rules of the club” 
Boston: Symphony concerts. | and the line forms and moves with | 


‘This is’ a musical club which has} quiet orderliness. Promptly at 1:30 the | 
neither president or treasurer, with a reat doors are open a i peared, 
membership strictly limited to 500 seats | fling slowly past a table where each 
which, from time immemorial in the| one places his 28 cents (25 cents plus the 
history of the Boston Symphony orches-! war tax) and receives vu gard of admis~ 
tra; have been reserved for them. When |S ye See Sayaton “settle. down 
this number is sold no more are ad-| oontentedly to another hour’s wait be- 
imitted from: the waiting line. After/| fore the. concert begins. 

‘that you could not buy your way into! erence 

this select company at any price. The 

mémbership for the afternoon is com- 

plete. 

_ ‘There are all sorts and conditions of 

people to be found among the Real 

Musie Lovers of Boston, who assemble 

‘on’ Symphony Hall steps. In age they 

range all the way from the young Con- 

servatory student to the gray-halred 

“man who remembers the orchestra 

‘before’ Symphony Hall was built. You. 

will find men and women from almost. 

every walk in life and even boys and | 

girls waiting patiently in rain or sun- 

shine—all animated by one desire—to 

hear good music. Nowadays every Fri- 

day sees quite a number of returned 


soldiers and sailors among the com- 
pany. | 

The line begins to form as early as 
11:30. Many bring their lunch, often 
their knitting; almost always something 
t6 read to while away the time. By 
1 o’clock the steps of Symphony Hail 
are filled with the long line doubling 
back and forth. When all this space is 
taken the line extends along Hunting- 
ton avenue to Gainsboro street. When 
it is long enough. to reach around the 
corner into Gainsboro street experi- 
enced music lovers know that the num- 
ber has been reached and that all pos- 
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Here are the. 
Boston! Their } 
and sincere th. 
stand. in line fi 
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that you could: 
this select com}! 
mémbership for’ 
plete.” 
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people to be | 
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on Symphony }- 
range all the w’ 
‘servatory stu . 
man who ref 
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will find men ¢ 
every walk in | 
girls waiting p> 
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in air’’ 


nato 
» for Trumpet, Flute, 


jor 


y CHARLES W. ADAMs) 


No. 2, op. 55 
LONGY, FRADKIN) 


F ma 


. 2, in 


Oboe and Violin 
I. Allegro moderato 


II. Andante; 
III. Allegro 


1918--19. 


SUITE for ORCHESTRA. ‘Musiques de ple 


Op. 44 
I. La Procession dans la montagne 


II. Dans désutte 


III. Accalmie 
RHAPSODY for Orchestra, “Espana”? 


A TONE PICTURE, “‘Sadko,” op. 5 


(Messrs: HEIM, LAURENT, 
(Harpsichord accompaniment b 


SYMPHONY in A minor, 


I. Allegro marcato: Allegro appassio 


II. Adagio 
(First time in Boston) 


CONCERTO No 


Ill. Scherzo, Presto; Un poco meno mosso 


IV. Prestissimo 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 


There will be no Rehearsal and Concert next week 


FRIDAY, MARCH 14, AT 2.830 P.M . 
SATURDAY, MARCH 15, AT 8 P.M. 
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| 2 Sait-SGHB Bymphony in” 4” minior— 
‘it Might be balled a sinfoniettawas — 

r lave “if-P aris nearly 60 years “ago. 
t has not been heard here at‘ a: Sym- 
hohy-.c6neert since 1892 when . Mr, 

Nikisch ‘waved his exquisitely  mani- 

cured hand atid turned the interesting 

pallor of his rémantic face towar s the 

enthralled. audience. Saint-Saens . has 

‘@lways been ah expert assimilato}. In 

| this littlé work we hear at times the 

S voiéés of Bach, Mozart and the early 

‘i s Ta Retranedt AE oe ay: Gators but ibe a Parisian a 

- 6 first movémient in Spite Of-its fuga 

Espana 3 “4 He character is éiitertaining, exciting -ad- 
miration , for the workmanship, ‘The 

narily Tl fan Second is ‘charmingly Simplé., It has a 

ie Mozartian } flavor. The . trio of the 

Scherzo. ig péculiarly graceful, and 

Piquant, whilé in the rushing Finale 

theré is towards the end‘a foretaste of 

HEARD FIRST TIME | 181s modernism, an unexpected _ little 
episode, that might be compared to the 

. , mysterious measures in Weber’s “Bury- 
By PHILIP ,HALE - er a yg a bb lot con- 

| ains.many effécts gained the utmos 
The eighteenth concert of the Boston ecoriéiny of Hihane The redatan rood 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. “tabaud éon- one of “Athenaeus’s proposition. OM die” 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon should excite -affability. and a géntle- 
in Symphony Hall. The program ‘was manlylike joy. Mr. Rabaud : is-’ to “be 

as follows: Rimsky-Korsadoff, “Sad- .thanked heartily for reviving thé fong- | 

ko”; Saint-Saens, Symphony No. 3, A “neglected. work. . Dee ea tae, 
minor; Bach, Concerto No. 2, F major, | The concerto of Bach was firstéheard | 
for trumpet, ‘flute, oboe, violin (MeS8&rs. | hore Dec. 28 1901. Mr.. Gerické'then. 
| Héim, Larrent, Longy,. Fradkin) ‘with fused Felix Mottl’s arrangement, {Mottl 
| Accompaniment of Strings and harpsi- ‘transposed the trumpet part, writ#én ex- | 
chord, (Charles. W. Adams); Florent ‘tremely high, and divided. it bétween | 
| Out-Door Music: 1—The j two trumpets, He added wood wii Ans 
Mountain Procession. 2—A Dance Out) struments and horne. Other arFange-_| 
ments, or disarrangements, of this con- 

certo have been made. 


Opera | Mr. Rabaud was anxious that the 

The: symphdnic | Suite should be played as Bach wrote it. 

m the first time He therefore did away with Mottl’s ad- 

since 190% was ‘ditional instruments, but retained ‘his ar- 

the Ballet Russe for the ballet | '@nSement of the trumpet part. He also 

| ‘‘Sadko,” seen at the Boston Opera |TeStored the harpsichord. ‘a : 
| Housé. The story—or this particular | This reverence paid to Bach is, PFaise- 
legend, for there are several—was thus| Worthy. It is therefore the more. sur- 

made familiar) although we did not see|Prising that Mr. Rabaud changes. Le 

there thé .becalmed ship and Sadko,} Ute of the concerto in the ath 

like Jonah, thrown Overboard. Having book. Bach wrote the title, in 4 ian. 

sailed the Séas, Rimsky-Korsakofe ©" the autograph score, In English sit 

pictuted. in ‘tones, The raging billows 7248: “Second concerto for one: trum- 

in -“Schéhetazade’ and . calm; two. Pet, one flute, one hautbois, one violin.’ 

| widély different tonal seascapes, both; This concerto hag always been Known 
| emiently, Suceessful, far. more so than 28 the trumpet concerto, The chief aE 
| Rubinsteia’s’ “Ocean” Symphony with terest in it has been concerned With the 
| all-its movements now. forgotten, The ®Dility of the trumpeter to play thé mu- 
larger portion of ‘“‘Sadko”’ is concerned sic of his part as written. Neither 
with the wild dancing at the wedding | Mottl, nor: Kretzschmar, nor Wolfrum, 

(Of the sea-king’s daughter. Sadko, ani"or Richard Strauss in their tinkering 
unitivited guekt of sudden and surpris- °f the score thought of giving the violin, 

| Ing arrival, plays on his gusli for the , uté, or oboe priority over the trumpet in 
dancers until the vittuose breaks the ‘he: title. ; rs «, 

strings and puts an ena to the frenzy The performance was a spirit dd one, 

of the dander’ ana of the sympathetic Teflecting credit on all that ‘too ‘part. 

rad (ro Thé music fascinates by its Boston may well be .proud of - Lésé 8. 

ch m60d, the wildness of the Heim, Laurent, Longy, Fradkin aiid 


Py 
ie 1° Méntation. hardly necessary to ‘speak of. thé invite 
<oucreeencnasienneematnaseenmens | 


—— an ame i eee 
There will be no Rehearsal and Concert next week 
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_ ole tata at ‘ ee THe 
‘self. ‘The Andante la: beautii, The 
iat eey ae er pores ents migt t), have 
peen lengthened by Bach, ; 

3 essentially changing the 
hater ot the maitvle or grieving. the 
hearer.” i na . 
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jhere for the first time. 


FROM J. $. BACH 
TO SCHMITT 


Great Variety of Music at 


Symphony Orchestra | 


| 


ortened 


Bach,. or iran 


Suite was played 
He was born | 
in Lorraine.. The mountains of ae 
childhood were the Vosges. : gee 
come from the south of vhs my 
might think that ‘the — ines 
cession’? was Biscayan, for the . “hte 
are much given io pilgmmages rc 40 
places,.as Richard Ford noted over 7 | +» ieee 
years ago but the character oF cabo | ic 
- 3 1 sil< 
sids this thought, for a pose. 
© Rac ape “the chacoll (a poor wt hei 
shillelah are devoutly used. Se earth 
music Ssuggecsis a religious process 
toa mountain, or rings oy pind 
igh a forest at the ( 
aie end the succeeding pes phen west 
show little individuality wages te 54 | 
ideas. The effccts are chie : 
pathy by instrumentation. The thing | 
poser is seen groping See at ue 
ite. There is, especia 1 | 
Scottie of the first testi re okt 
certain pages of the third, atm 


Florent Senmitt’s 


ST. SAENS’ SYMPHONY 
‘A VERY TAME AFFAIR 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. 
THE SYMPHONY pbatesay esteem ue 
44% 2%. 99 sic } ric Ul : 
i cy-Korsakoff, ‘‘Sadko,’’ Musica 
Rimsky-hors geen 
A minor. 
Orchestral 


a Tae 
St. Saens, Symphony No. ¢«, 
-— niga 
Saint-Saens, Symphony No. <, : 
Schmitt, Musiques de Plein air, 
Sulte. 

Chabrier, Espana, Rhapsody. 
Even the the ne 
Thile ¢& 1e 
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it will be found that it can be boile | : | and tested. .bit| vesture,, 
the trumpeter, to shine in their stella music of 
vir gshtens and anj- | 
‘wo-thirds of the German’s work nd ani 
“~ |agined or wrought detail. Quite as >ften 
cy-Korsakoft. : Paks 
d to Saint-Saéns second tone picture pied caren iis cg: 
assed to “Saene ; | 
Rabaud pas the third ““Musique’’ but never come 
ipti timulating ee 
musical description both s e€ composer seemingly purposed. 
for violin, flute, oboe and trumpet, Saint-Saéns's little | da i pe 
Pn: )and ancient rite nor as village play and 
which was heard for the first time in whose influence is potent in these days 
from the “Musique” presumed to image it, 
Psalm, in the mordant and sinié 


a ¢ 
, Y 
; 


who defeated con- { 


a 


a 


fact. ‘They kindle him 
lis hearer 
peer ist; 
q the violinist; Mr. Laurent, os ys pre moreover, lay | various har 
se goes, Mr. Longy, the oboist, and Mr. Heim, ys | vesture, 
down, as the newspaper phrase goes, \ pure line and Press Sa. IWS ths) 
to one Russian and one German, and parts, individually and collectively. No h he ts prone | | : & somewnat | 
’ ’ } 
; re, number this season has been meter process with happily jms’ 
: tart with Rimsky- : the “Sadko ms 
be eliminated. Starting “Sadko.” Mr, Played on this stage than th : h — : af 
Korsakoff’s tone picture sadko, Mr. art, the skill tenia! " oles! wea thin Eom 
str: é X- ' ng weave : 
a ied Op. 55, thence Conductor and o1 regres taing ind L 2S : te & S n atmosphere | 
symphony in A minor, > in TH maine hibition of musical tone paint | the spacious and luminous menos A, 
to Bach’s concerto No. 2 in F major te ‘for \ Once and again, as th nea 
tofu ‘tunate ‘ior ‘ement 4 
erie and satisfying. It 1s fol : an | nee lags, sags in dul] rhythms, in lifele : 
thence to Florent Schmitt's rote modern music that Rimsky-Korsakoll linear music Of dexterous modulation, sounding neither as metanchioig 
Music,” a suite for orchestra Op. 4 ‘happens to be one of the Russians : 
| The illusion of | procession mM 
Boston, and concluded with Chabrier’s of flux | | 4 grave and wending march scarcely -riges. 
rhapsody “Espana. | In the music of Schmitt, hitherto heard ‘in 
© composer. ‘'Boston—in the savage and POV er Dore 
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rym apts he is merely and steadily com- 
monplace and footless. 4 
‘ At the least, Saint-Saéns is not dull - 
his pleasing exercise with artifice an | 
fancy.in the little symphony in A nat 
of his twenty-fifth year. The motives ou | 
of which he weaves.it are as one nee 
called them—need the sex be specified ?— 
“dear Mttle themes.” From them ficw ers 
first an allegro of skilful workmanship 
which 1s “appassionato”’ only in the wr r 
dious pains obviously spent upon hig 
Saint-Siéns remembers Mozart, the youth- 
fut Beethoven, the methodical and polish- 
Mendelssohn—not to quote from them, 
but to hint, so to say, how well grounded 
he is in ancient and contemporary masters. 
Be is resourceful, too, and economical; he 
hos the wit -and the courage to little 
Strokes of his own; the allegro is well 
and. Tugally. made. ‘lhe ensuing ‘Ro- 
manza”’ drops from the tips of his adept 
‘fingers, is ‘as ‘prettily invented as it is 
fashioned. A touch of distinction in the 
handling Saves it from place in the “‘Par- 
lor Pianist.’’ The scherzo flows gracefully 
| Until Saint-Saéns snaps it off at the very 
moment in which it should repeat itself— 
dauntless youth, ready to make the bour- | 
Beoisie of the sixties, if not “sit up," at) 
least stir uneasily in their arm chairs. 
Last’ a genteel riot of rhythms, in the 
manner of Mendelssohn excited, and 
toward: the end timely thought of Beet- 
hoven and a few imeasures, songful and 
mysterious, after the occasional cus-| 
tom ia such —~»place, of the master. 
Whether Saint-Saéns’s saltarello betters 
that of. Mendelssohn in the Italian syni- 
phony of last week, only the connoisseurs 
of Victorian muisica! gew-gaws may decide. 
In what for some are the bold and brazen 
twenties, Saint-Saéns was plainly master- 
ing the theory and practice of ‘“‘chocolate- | 
box’? music, € 
And it was a courtly Bach, as he could 
Sometimes be, who wrote the ‘trumpet 
concerto” for His Royal Highness 
Brandenburg. Possibly the (Margrave pos- 
sessed a trumpeter, who was as capable 
of high: running -passages, of long held 
quavers and se@mi-quavers as was Mr. 
Heim, yesterday... In and out of the first 
aliegro flashes the trumpet in measures 
‘more grateful to the voice of the accom- 
panying strings whith it sometimes imi- 
tates; athwart the. finale it is yet more 
flaring and florid. Possibly the eighteenth- 
century ear enjoyed these pastimes, thes 
high and jerky tones, more than does chs 
ear of the twentieth. At least it did not 
hear an aecompanying music made stiff 
and sluggish, as it was on Friday, by the 
‘Sheer weight of Mr. Rabaud’s full string 
‘choir, nor a harpsichord that in so big a 


. 
a i oe ¥ » a te v; 
Wee } “ths 
; at eo 
Mat 4 


2 the intermediate slow division. It 

ail-very, well for the conductor to re. 
turn, except incidentally, in the trumpet 
part, to ,Bach’s: original score... But if 
Bach is not Bach when Mottl discreetly 
‘arranges him,’? no more’ is he Bach 
when Mr. Rabaud clogs his figures and 
thickens his lines with a mass of string 
tone. His Highness of Brandenburg did 
riot count his violins in sixteens. 


So ran the pteces that filled the hour 
between the end of Rimsky~Korsakov's 
“Sadko”’ and the beginning of Chabrier's 
“Espana.” Yet through all the concert, 
the memory of the Russian “tone-picture 
withstood the imipression of the rest. f Rim- 
sky was no older than the Saint-Saéns of 
the little symphony, when he wrote this 
music of fantasy, imagery, humor and 
graphic illusion. He spreads his sea-pic- 
ture of calm or storm, and the ear 
ceives if. Down goes Sadko the minstrel, 
to the chambers of the Sea-King and 
touckes the strings of lis magic suzli, 
Measure by measure, the dance infects 
prince and people. The whole court of the 
sea-king dances and will not be stayed, 
the sea riots with it and will not be 


pere 


calmed—till Sadko breaks the strings and 


his music stills. Once upon a time, the 
Russian Ballet mimed this fable to this 
very music, in sight of Bostonian eyes, 5.1 
sound of Bostonian ears, The music itself 
was yesterday as vivid with it, while it 
wove ‘also a mist of romantic fantasy wbout 
the tale that dancers and mimes may not 
compass. What matter Rimsky’s. means: 
In the sixties, the purists may have ques- 
tioned his dependence for suggestion upon 
rhythm, modulation, color. Perhaps the 
pedants still Goubt today, though such 
means are the commeoenplace of music now 
written. It is the misfortune, however, of 
much of it that the composers do not mix 
the colors, deploy the rhythms, jewel the 


‘modulations with Rimsky’s and with Rus- 


His fantasy, not his 
b. OTs RD 


Sians’ imagination. 
procedure, evades them, 
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Jo-eriety, controversy, 


pee RE REDE hoe Co eT Oe LENE penalty. Nobod 
(HE UNFAMILIAR SCHMITT ©: attack 


AN OVERLOOKED COMPOSER TO BE. 


HEARD — Sah 
“GO weer, Wr he. 8/ yg 


His “Open-Air Music” at the Next/ Syin- 
phony Concerts — His Place in/ FyYance 
and in America — The Psalm and the 


Quintet That Established Him — His 
Range, Variety and Individuality 


OMORROW afternoon and Saturday 
evening, 
years, music by Florent Schmitt 
Will be heard at the Symphony 

Concerts—his Suite for Orchestra, ‘‘Mu- 
siques de Plein Air” (“Open-Air Musjc"’) 
running in three divisions, ‘‘La Procession 
dang la Montagne’’ (“‘Mountain Proces- | ‘ 
S'on'’): ‘Danse DéSuéte”’ (‘Obsolete 
le: nee’), and ‘“Accalmie’”’ (‘Lull’), One 
other piece by Schmitt, ‘‘The Tragedy of |! 
~alome,’’ musie of mimOoOdrama drawn for ! 
Nir. 


hamed poem of Robert qd’ Humiéres, has been 


played at a Single pair or Symphony Con- | 


certs in the autumn of 1913 
Muck. Here in Boston, 
Sung his setting for chor 
vf a savage Psalm of the victorious JOws in 
‘and, more recently, his ‘“‘Songs for Four |. 
Voices.” His Viennese and Polish Rhapso- 
dies and a few of his chamber-pieces have | 
4lso been Played here publicly, Possibly 
S0uss Of Schmitt have been sung in Bos- 
ton: while the Hoffmann Quartet once med.- 
itated a berformance of his noted quintet | 
for piano and strings, Perhaps indeed : 
they played it privately. Yet in compari- 

Son With other cOmposers of the middle | 
Parisian &eneration, with Ravel, for exam. 7 
ple, Schmitt is in America a relatively un- 
Known figure. It jg Schmitt’s misfortune ! 
lO adhere to none of the factions into 


under 
The Cecilia has 


. x Orchestra 
for the first times in tive 


ind 
French composers, 
written for the theatre, and, 
the world knows, h 


was still a student 
Paris in the nineties, 


Diaghilev’s Russian Pallet from a Iike- | “iderable reputation as a promisin 


Dr. | Alsatian; 


a j}'he valleys of the Vosges. 


He drifted 
dawdled there, going de 
class of Dubois to the 
from the class of M 
Of Fauré, 


Singularity. 


erdently; nobody 
aetends§ it hotly. 
hoard than described. 


ree 


been 0 


‘’ 
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Mlorent Schmitt is no longer-a youn 


wd i Wee | 
a 
s. 
Sp eM 


£. 


man and he has written much music of 


inany kinds. He‘is now in his forty-n 
year and the list of his “‘works’”’ 
‘ent handbook fills three c)- 
pases. He has written many 
ind scored some of them 
Itis songs are many, 


lle has made his ventures 


instruments. 
4S well as re-scored for it, 
accomplished one 

designed another, 


has 


Unlike 


in opera. 


at the 


: igo 


in a cure 
‘ely printed 
piano pieces 
for orchestra. 
He has tried in- 
teresting experiments with choral musie, 

into music for 

S.ring quartets or for combinations of wind 

He has composed directly for 
He 
ballet-pantomime 
most | 
he has not otherwise 
So far ag 

6 does not yet purpose | 
He began to compose when he 
Conservatory in 
and he then wroté 


1ano pieces and Songs so originally and 


nterestingly that he Soon gained a 


&§ man 


Already he was accounted “different.” 

*s not French by birth. His family wag 
Lorraine. 
in Strasburg and in! 
He displaye@ 


he himself was born in 


le spent his boyhood 


con- 


© precocious Prociivities for music. He’ 


nd his family were neither 


into the Conservatory an 


Various where miusic 


and playfully, va- 

it was earnestly de- 

y written, knew him 

han his teachers and 

at the Conservatory. 

three he kept his reputation for 


Which the little world of Parisian music is. eaves,  eardless of whom it might offend. 


Gallic stana- i 


obServers fail to 


divided. Worse Still, 
point, even 

Classify him. 
Write 


from a 
impartial 
When 
“im; ressionistic’’ 
SU8SeStive ag any priest or acolyte of the: 
new gchoo)”’ could deSjre. When he 
chooses also, he can write in the orthodox 


though he were willing heir to the classical 
‘radition, Sometimes his music sounds ; 
more German than French. Sometimes it © 
‘S remarkable: and sometimes it is com- a 
mon place, At its best it is always the 
music Of a composer who has elected to Zo 
is individual Way, following his own im- 
hation and Writing in the idiom that * jou 

‘| Y purpose Prompts, He has shunned 

intrigue—and pays | 


port, even formidable. 
he chooses, he can 'done in a big way. 
music, as fine ang’ "© Was a temperament. 


finally the Prix 
| ‘nto residence at 
forms, directly, vigorously, masterfully, as ° Sued the ordained Studies, 


completed his 


tom once more, He did not 
anda Career, but 


kans, 
meanwhile and he wrote 


is manner was aggressive; ag Some re- 


He liked big things 
As the French say, 
Yet somehow Schmitt took 
de Rome itself, 
the Villa Medici 


prizes and 
He went 
and pur~ 
He sent the re- 


Place in Concert-rooms. 


term at Rome, he defied cug.° 


return to Paris. 
made a long and lingering” 
rney into Germany, Austria, the Bal. 
Turkey and Africa. He wrote music 


still more when’ 


rich nor poor. 


Su.torily from the 
Class of Lavignag, | 


| 
| 


: 


He fiung out what he be- | 


* 





lis settled finally in Paris—to Nve much by high; the harmony is rich; the melodic ideas 
sively and introspectively devel- 


himself and to work diligently. By the are inten SR cama en - 
sheer merit of his music he found publish- oped; and the whole piece bespeaks the F- Wise aR ES ef ee ee Me ae 
ers and gained performances for it. Thus serious artist who makes no concessions — i it Bae a ite: 
encouraged, he wrote sincerely and devot- but imperiously demands that the hearer 


edly, and set his face resolutely against follow him into. remote chambers of 


i ,| thought. 
disputatious propaganda, selfish intrigue er Schmitt as well who 


nal affiliation and advertising zeal- There is a light \* 
peckagoamaa ¥ wrote in piano duets the eight little ‘Te- 


rt —. flections’” of his journeyings in Germaly 
Two pieces in particular have won ang filled each of them with the spirit of 
monmase @ Gistinctive piace among the place—Coblenz, Heidelberg, Dresden, Nu- § 
younger French composers—his setting of remberg—translated into graceful and fan- 
the Psalm ‘foresaid and a quintet for (irq) tones. There is a whimsical Schmitt, 
pianoforte and strngs. This Forty-seventh no gings off little piano sketches of the 
Psalm is the Psalm that in the Vulgate puppets of pantomime, of clowns and ele- 
begins “‘Plaudite, Gentes.” In it the phants and the sideshows at a fair, There 
voices of the nations sing the praise of 4, an impressionistic Schmitt, who can 
Jehovah, their master and their 1l0rd.| write music of mood and suggestion as 
With shouts and frenzies they exalt hiS/ though it were acquired, if not exactly 
might and majesty. They see him chooS-| gecond nature to him. There is the 
ing “the heritage of the beauty of JacoD| schmitt of the orchestral pieces, eclectic 
for his possession.’”’ He ascends into high | of means and procedure, fond of pictorial 
heaven, and they redouble their praiscs8.| suggestion, gaining it by play of rhythm, 
The King James version of the Psalm ‘S| harmony, color. There is also a Schmitt 
‘tamer than the Vulgate or the peculiar| of much commonplace, routine and oUut- 
| translation into French that Schmitt grown music. And there is, finally, @ 
actually used. He set it for a soprano! Schmitt who luxuriates in the Oriental! 
voice, a huge chorus, orchestra and organ,| rhythms and colors and in the vividness 
and he conceived it wholly in his own | of direct imagination that he lavishes upon 
fashion. His Israel:tes are an _ oriental’ his ballet of ‘‘Salome.’’ The songs and the 
horde, returning from victorious warfare, | chamber music that we have heard here 
clashing their swords upon their shields,| in Boston attest so far as they go, the 
shouting ard shrieking their exultations| vigor of Schmitt’s voice, the range of his 
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fand adorat‘ons. The music rings with | imagination and the freedom of his hand. 
wild cries or sways to delirious rhythms. 

Schmitt piles sonority upon sonority. From Even on the edge of his fifties and with 
every corner of his frenzied host sounds | @ pack so full of substantial and diversified 
the praises of the might of Jehovah. So- | ™usic, Schmitt is not yet easy to classify 
pranos, altos, tenors and basses shout |°Fr soundly to judge. As some say, he de- 


them. Trumpets, trombones, drums, cym- rives from Chabrier in the exuberance of 


bals, every instrument that can be blown his invention and expression, his passion 
or smitten, swell the fierce acclaim. The | fr glowing instrumental colors, leaping 
music clamors and strides; mounts in rhythms, tonal sonorities and direct and 


great’ tonal masses; blazes with great | Vehement musical speech. As _ others 
flashes of color. Then suddenly it is | #8T&®, he can catch, when he chooses, the 


stayed. ‘‘He hath chosen the heritage of impressionistic manner and make it also a 


the beauty of Jacob, whom He hath loved.” whimsical and evasive manner of his own. 
A single soprano voice sings the words] Those that dislike his music call it German 
sensuously, a single violin accompanies it. and reproach it unjustly with length, | 
voluptuously. The impression is as orien- hreadth and thickness, because in the | 
tal as that of the orgies of sonority. The | quintet, for example, it happens to be. 


shouts of praise swell and mount again, | Stout, earnest, ample and profound. The 
and the Psalm is done. The power of the |™movators cali him a classicist because he 
uses orthodox forms and can be direct and 


music springs from ‘ts vehemence. —" 

‘The quintet for pianoforte, two violins, |‘™Sistent when his purpose demands such | 
viola and violoncello is music of another | WU@llttes. The apostles of continence re- 
sort. In it Schmitt discloses no small mas- proach him with grandiloquence, super- 
‘tery of form, no little ingenuity of work- abundance and rhetoric for rhetoric’s sake. | 
manship, no scanty or halting invention. | *& there is no doubting the range and 
He fertilizes a pervading motive and gives the variety of his music, the energy that 
‘to each development of it clear individu- occasionally lifts it to power, the reflection 
‘ality. He is imaginative with harmonies that once and again enriches it, the fancy 

} nit?+? 
and timbres, in the whole distribution of | that now and then wings it. Schmi'ts 
his five voices. The quintet is long, re- | 2UStere independence, his clear individu- 
flective, at moments abstruse, but every- ality, his sincerity in all things persuade 
Where it “sounds,” and with @ speech of even those whe began in mistrust and 
its own. Throughout the rhythms beat coniinue in dislike. 
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on the assumption that conductors were 


Popularity of New Conduct or Does Not Rest on Patri- 
otic Prejudices Against German, Says Mr. Olin 
Downes—Opinion Based on Rabaud’s Leadership 


SL, Ff. SA eee teeeteenereeeetes 
Poot —— Metin. 16 hd Yoompoultion whether of the classic of 


[t has been repeatedly stated in these |+nhe modern School, seems to lie deeper. 
columns and in other Places, by the: Ur, ‘Muck was an amazing score-reader 
music reviewer of the Post, that Henri, nd an industrious student, though too 
Rabaud, the present conductor of/ the ‘requently an officious one, as his cease- 
boston Symphony Orchestra, is Proving rcs revisions of and additions to 
uimself in important respects the su- ‘he scores of composers living and dead 
verior of the formerly lauded Dr. Kar! vroved. But he was after all cerebral. 
Muck as an interpreter. Some readers, | 16 Game to the music from the outside. 
ncluding both pro-German Sympathi- Compared, for example,to Mr. Rabaud’s 
“ers and those who are as hot against fifth symphony of Beethoven, Dr, } 
(7ermany as any, but apparently un- Muck’s reading was admirable in its 
willing or unable to listen and think formal strength, its balance, its virility 
(‘Or themselves independently of prece- in the opening movement in which this 
cent and tradition, have ascribed these conductor’s feeling for rythm was strik- 
Statement to anti-German ‘““‘prejudice’”’ ingly displayed, and its dramatic transi- 
inworthily brought into play in the do- tion from the third movement to the 
main of musica] art, and a personal finale. In the slow movement, requiring 
desire to wound a man now in a place Simple and lofty sentiment, ana in the 
where he cannot take up the cudgels in} Jast movement, a finale of triumph and 
his own defence. This is quite not true. delirious joy, Dr. Muck undeniably fell 
We have our opinions about Dr. Muck, Short. It was a place where heart and 
both as man and musician. We have! inherent nobility of conception could 
no hesitation in stating them when the not be replaced by the mere thinking or 
vcCasion arises. But when we discuss | Planning of effects. 

Dr, Muck as a musician we discuss him } Dr. Muck, we have long felt, was 
«Ss that and nothing else, and in re- | most often at his best in music in which 
membering his performances many of | the theatrical element was particularly 
‘hem of great merit and brilliancy, we Strong--witness the performance of the 
lo so without artistic ingratitude for “Faust” Symphony of Liszt, a type of 
“ll that we learned from him, or a per-! music in which this conductor excelled, 
‘onal desire to forget what kind of a> and, as it happened, a work which bore 
‘ebt, ‘ for him certain profound associations 

The surprise and Pleasure we have | which resulted in a State of mind almost 
nad in the musica) performances of of religious ceremonial when he directed 
Mr. Rabaud have been those which, we its performance. The argument could 
conceive, every student of music feels } be continued with many another illus- 
when he has been assisted in perceiving | tration, as for example, the emotional] 
new beauties of his art, and Surprise | poverty of Muck’s Schumann, and his 
that it should have taken so many theatrical and Showy conceptions of 
years and such an upheaval as the works like the ‘‘Tannhauser’” overture 
sreat war to make us aware of the’ or the ‘“Meistersinger’? prelude, which 
existence of go talented a conductor. ° became in his later years in Boston 
\Ve now realize the provincialism, im-” show pieces of a brilliant conductor, 
posed from outside, which had per-4 Mr. Rabaud’s understanding of music 
suaded Americans to act very honestly | of Many different composers is more of 
| the heart than Dr. Muck’s, and not less | 
made only in Germany, and thus to’ of the head. Neither Dr. Muck nor any | 
deprive ourselves of great and lasting | conductor who has appeared in Sym- 
artistic profit of a kind which, apparent-j phony Hall in the past 20 years had a 
'’, conductors of Germany could not’ profoundér comprehension of the great 
orovide. classic spirit and classic srandeur and 

nobility of form than Mr. Rabaud.’ In 

We find Mr. Rabaud to be a broader | addition to this, however, his Beethoven 
ind a deeper musician than Dr. Muck. | is greater because of its emotional 


That is, Mr. Rabaud’s conception of a/ stress and its spiritual exaltation than 












the Beethoven of any conductor who 
has appeared at the head of the Boston 
Symphony during the period we men- 
tion. Nor is this tendency confined to 
classics, either in or out of France. Mr. 
Rabaud has given~ performances of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘“‘Antar’” and “‘Sche- 
herazade’’: of works by Saint-Saens, 
Franck, Ravel, D’Indy and Debussy far 
more potent in atmosphere, impression- 
ism and poetic quality than those of 
his predecessor of previous seasons. 

The great qualities of Mr. Rabaud as 


a conductor are illustrated finally in 


the character of the orchestra’s re-' 
sponse to his wishes. Dr. Muck com- 
manded that such and such be done, 
and obtained what he commanded to the 
breadth of a hair, for he was an ad- 
mirable, if sometimes brutal, disciplina- 
rian. Mr. Ribaud does not’ command 
the orchestra so evidently as he breathes 
with it, and this understanding on the 
part of a conductor of the respiration 
of an orchestra is one of the subtlest 
and most essential attributes of a really 
gifted leader. For an orchestra respires, 
like a singer. This is obviously par- 
ticularly true of the different wind 
choirs, but the whole body obeys physi- 
cal and rhythmical laws, on which mu- 
sical interpretation is closely dependent. 
It is this instinct for the respiration of 
the instruments, as one may well call 
it, which, as it has always seemed to 
us, makes Arthur Nikisch so successful 
a conductor. 

He feels the nerves and heartbeats 
of his men when he conducts, he knows 


how the music fs affecting them, and. 
‘has the mysterious faculty of marshal- 
‘ing the sub-conscious as well as the 


conscious forces of interpretation to do 


his bidding. His tempi are elastic and, 


are partly influenced by the emotional 
state of his own players. He said once 
that he took the slow movement of the 
Tschaikowsky fifth symphony at a dif- 
ferent pace on different occasions, this 
depending partly on the mood of his 
horn player. Some evenings the player 
was evidently feeling like a little faster 
tempo. On other evenings he was fa- 
tigued or nervous, and it was natural 
for him to play the beautiful melody 
more slowly. Within reasonable limits 
conformance to his mood meant a bet- 
ter and more eloquent performance of 
the symphony. We think that Mr. 
Rabaud has much of this sensitive 
quality in him, and that he thus acts, 
by persuasion and emotiona] telepathy 
more than by absolute command, on his 
men, It results in a warmer and more 
eloquent performance, a performancsé 
with broader sweep, with a warmer 
glow in the tone, with a deeper and 
more powerful pulse in the music. That 
Mr. Rabaud exerts authority as a man 
who knows why and how he wishes 2 
piece of music to be presented is, of 
course, the companion fact, since with- 
out this quality in the leader an or 
chestra. would fall to pieces instead of 
working together. As it is, the men 





appear to play more voluntarily than 


of old, with more personal and musi- 
cal impulse.” And this is reflected in 


the atmosphere of the concerts. There 
is.a more reciprocal attitude on the 
part of the audiences, more of what 
Robert Havens Schauffler once called 
“creative listening.” In all respects 
the concerts are less formal, perfunc- 
tory and more contagiously musical in 
effect than they were, especially during 
Dr. Muck’s last vexed seasons. In the 
course of those seasons he gave some 
very fine performances to which we 
can look back with much pleasure and 
profit. In the light of some of Mr. | 
Rabaud's accomplishments, we now feel 
that we over-praised certain of Dr. | 
Muck’s' interpretations, but others | 
would doubtless stand as highly today | 
as they did when he gave them, All 
in all, however, the present effect of 
Mr. Rabaud’s accendancy in Symphony 
Hall is that of a much needed musical 
reform, a much more vital and artistic 
presentation of the musical gospel. We 
are hearing music from another point 
of view than that entertained by Sym- 
phony conductors and audiences for 380 
seasons and more, anda great majority 
of the listeners are finding thé ex- 
perience is enormously profitahle. 


The performance of Rimsky-Korsa- 
kofft’s “‘Sadko”’ revives the old question 
of whether nationalism in music is a! 
desirable thing. HErrest Newman, the 
great English critic, argues against it, 
fraying, as most of the opponents of this 
principal, that what is in the heart of 
a composer does not rely for expression 
on nationally conventional formulas of 
musical speech; that a composer who 
relies on folk music, as Grieg did, for 
example, limits the range of his genius, 
instead of extending it; that music 
which is universal is for all peoples of 
the world, and is recognizable as hay- 
ing universal, instead of local charac- 
teristics. It seems to us that those 
who harbor this theory are about as 
logical as those who fear that a League 
of Nations will impair the validity of 
American citizenship. If -America”™ be- 
longs to a league, how can she be a 
free nation, and preserve her own in- 
dividuality? One could go still farther | 
and say that a republican form. of 
rovernment makes individualism im-| 
possible. Whereas it actually promotes | 
the development and the exercise of in- 
cdividualism, by setting individual po- | 
tencies free and giving them such Op-| 
portunities and play for development as | 
is impossible under an autocratic form | 
of government. Mutual obligations do | 
not destroy individual initiative. They | 
make individual initiative in all direc- | 
tions, which are constructive stronger | 
than ever before by removing all sorts | 
of arbitrary boundaries and limits to) 
ihe exercise of that quality. By a simi-| 
‘lar paradox, we believe, the national 
element in music gives the composer | 
whose talent is founded in his soil, and | 










who {s consciously and convincingly a |/*TMiRabaudiwas 





‘“Sadko” is a case in point. It is the| he intimated th: i Vv r was: 
work of Rimsky-Korsakoff, a leader Of probably ventas ts SEL ok Vata Or — 
the Russian nationalistic school, a | years too early in 


school which based all of its tenets on | 2%%img his question. It would take a 
the fundamental conception of the | }00g time for the reactions to the tur- 
genius of the Russian race and the moil of the last four years to be set 
Russian way for the individual com-,forth in musica] terms, he felt, and 


poser to express that genius in his : 7 : 
works. The result was memorable and mene WaIES.: tite composers” had been 


an everlasting refutation against those grievously interrupte j ; 

who are afraid that if a composer | Deprecatingly citing his own case 
quotes a folk-tune or writes in the folk- |} 4S an example—for Mr. Rabaud is an. 
vein he loses his soul. The Russian] extremely modest man and hesitated 


} composers found themselves throu Re f . 
extauutive study et ene ae ee about bringing himself into the dis- 


legend of their land. As M. Calvc.|cUSsion at all—he admitted that living. 
coressi notes in his work on Mous- | Im a country which had been fighting 
soresky, the Russian composers who/| for its life and the ideals of the rest 


became great and world-fi | i 
gures in, Of the world, had 

music were the composers who wrote his labors weer 4 hts 

in & manner based on the Character- hil : . 

istics of Russian national art, and phiJanthropies, the overturning of the 


| ane Russian composers who failed to @aily routine, all combined to throw 
yj) Secome great and impress their in- @ COMmposer off the track. Then, too, 


i dividuality on the world we 
| ) re the com- the emoti 
y) posers who remained content to copy mone talet toute expression 


the musical formulas of Europe instead | soxmer ly in composition now found 
of putting their ears to the ground and | outlet-in patriotic ardor or in sym- 
speaking for their own people. De- pathy with the war sufferers. Thus 
mocracy in music, as in politics, ap-' the first and foremost effect of the war 


pears in the end to be a fundamental was - » 
, almost | 
principle of art. The big Statesmen, the “Amusic ip Me Aes. Malahat 
big artists, are the ones who speak for By o | 


their race, and in so doing voice ghe { it) 
he m 
thoughts and feelings which make the oe Delayed 


world aktn. Mr. Rabaud was careful] to point out, 


| atines oe thoughts and however, that on the other hand the 
y 16e ner natural and char-° «- : | 
|/ acteristic of the people does not oii war of course had stimulated a certain 


: mize the individuality of the composer, ‘tYPe of patriotic music which was pal. 
1 | exalts it as no other force could do. pably ephemeral in character. -So 


MR RABAUD O 3 taking it all in all, the first effect of 
: N WAR the war on music had been rather 
AND COM a negative one. It had set composition | 
P OSITION back for some years, he thought. It mn 
mm : ie OG Meets sf impossible to conceive, however, he 
Bissiarie > al nite ‘ 7 i that the struggle through which | 
Boston io Stian Science Monitor | the world bad passed, including the: 
eae pete assaqhusetta — Becauas |S sr ronement of false gods and the. 
genlerattan ae ih cag of the | nat pies ha choas practicable ideals, should 
ers of music who. se to a form of musical ex- 


delight not on] pression which mig] 
y our own day, but. éas,. might put forth new 
Whose Works, according to our best rorms and harmonies. : 


judgment, w 
= i: t, will endure for the delight | felt that the war had hedn wan it 
er days to come, Mr. Henrj/for chanei . sponsible 
Rabaud, conduct eo wend) Sr Changing the source of influence) 
phony dei or of the Boston Sym-. 92 composers. He feels very strongly | 
resentative on 1, Vas asked by a rep- that the classics, Bach, Beethoven, 
oa ‘ve of The Christian Science “02art, Rameau, Palestrina — the’ 
er a to express his opinions Of} cone ion builders, sO tO speak— 
a | soup ; 
moderstenmsiieactes would bays on gia yg Me "eeeee pie ai 
position. 7s KE an influ-. 
8 ence, and for z,ood. on the. new musics 
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Indirectly, of course, Mr. Rabaud 
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spokesman of his people, a stronger| admis ¢heat tn... le 5 Sia shi le 4 
-and cleaner cut individuality than he , admit a ee we would have ¢ n int | 
would otherwise have. | fluence on the music to be written, but. 
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SEASON 1918--19. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 


NINETEENTH PROGRANNE 


FRIDAY, MARCH 28, AT 2.30 P 


ARCH 29, AT 8 P 


> 


PRELUDE to the Lyric Poem, ““Pénélope 


(First time in Boston) 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte, No. 5, in E flat major 
Op fs 
I. Allee 
II. adagio ull poco moto 
III. Rondo; Allegro ma non troppo 


,) 


FOUR PIECKS for ORCHESTRA, ‘‘Stephensonia 
( after Poems from R.L, Stephenson’s ‘‘A Child’s 
Garden of Verse’ 

. March 

» Lullaby, ‘The Land of Nod”’ 

» Scherzo 

. "The Unseen Playmate’’ 
| First time at these Concerts | 


BERT IOZ, “GRAND FETE at Capulet’s House,”’ from the 


’ 


Dramatic Symphony, “‘Romeo and Juliet,” op. 17 
Romeo seul—tristesse—bruits lontains de concert et de 
hbal—grande féte chez Capulet’ 


Soioist: 


MAROLD BAUER 


Mason & Harlin Pianofort 
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He wim sidine ona st Rape ie ag ination “there v | 

tr the modern G e en pet. i sucess 5” the indirect y tg DroaGht about by 
4 “Taeluding ‘strauss?” asked the in- the"\change in values placed on the 
‘serviewer. er ey writers of Russia. and France. 


: Here, however, Mr. Rabaud was care- American Composition 


ful to be just. He’ would pay proper 
tribute to the skill of the composer,. 
but he drew the distinction that any 
influence Strauss might have as the 
mouthpiece or leading light in a mod- 
ern German school was gone. In fact, 
when it came to infiaeuce, he thought! 
that the modern Russians, including 

oussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Stra- 
vinsky—but not _Tschaikowsky—were 
exerting more than any other group of! 
writers. Mr. Rabaud does not seem to 
eare over much for the work of. 
Tschaikowsky: Possibly he feels, as 
do others, that this composer delib- 
erately sacrificed his national feeling 
to obtain a veneer of German style. 


The conductor could not deny, of| 


‘course, and patriotically he did not: 
try, that the modern Frenchmen have 
come to have much influence, and he 

paid heartfelt tribute to the work of! 
‘César Franck. Now César Franck was’ 
more or less a pioneer, whose achieve- | 
ment is just beginning to obtain the | 
recognition outside his own country | 
that it deserves. César Franck never. 
wrote a piece of cheap or uninteresting | 
music, which makes him well worth 
the-study that might before the war 
Lave gone in the direction of Munich 


~~ 
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The subject of contemporary writers 
naturally brought out a query as to 
what opinion the conductor had 
formed on the American music he had 
read and heard. Was there any indi- 
cation of a typical American school 
that he had observed? Were there cer- 
tain characteristics that he could call 
strictly American? 

No, he could not say that there 
were. He mentioned the works- that 
he had performed during his incum- 


‘'bency in Boston—an orchestral fan- 


tasy by Frederic S. Converse, a sym- 


| phonic prologue by Henry Gilbert, a 


patriotic hymn by George W. Chad- 
wick, a symphonic fantasy by Henry 


Hadley, and told of other works which 


he had read, by Arthur Foote, John 
Alden Carpenter, Charles Martin Loef- 


fler, MacDowell, E. B. Hill. These, 
he said, he had found very good, 
but there- was a diversity of influ- 
ence observable, and taken together 


_they could not be called typically 


‘American. The real American music. 


like that which would show the result 


of the war, he believed would be writ- 
ten, but when—he disclaimed any 


faculty or intention of playing the 


‘or Berlin. Thus Mr. Rabaud ‘brought prophet. 
out that before any direct result of 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 


NINETEENTH PROGRAMME 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 28, AT 2.30 M. 
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ATURDAY, MARCH 29, AT 8 Pw 


PRELUDE to the Lyric Poem. “‘Pé ‘nélope’”’ 
(First time in Boston) 


CONCERTO for P lanoforte, No. s, in EB flat major 
op. 73 ; 

I, Allegre 

It. Adagio un poco moto 


T vat } 
IT. Rondo; Allegro ma non troppo 
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( after Poems from R. | 
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19TH CONCERT 
BY SYMPHONY : 


Herald 


a 7 Pe a F 191 


Mr. Hill's suite is based on verses: for 5 | 
children by Stevenson: Marching Song, 
The Land of Nod, Where s0 the Boats? | 
and The Unseen Playmate. The ques- 
tion rises: Do children like this “Gar- 
lien of Verse. ” or are the poems better 
appreciated by older persons? The Alice 
of the Wonderland, the Alice that went 


q.| through the looking glass is undoubt- 


Harold Bauer, Pianist, as, 


Soloist, Played with 
Great Power 


RE ee mes ee enema 


By PHILIP HALE 


The 19th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Rabaud, conduc- 
tor, took ‘tplace yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. The program was as 
follows Gabriel Faure, Prelude to 
“Penelope” (first time in Boston): Beet- 
hoven, Piano Concerto, No. 5, BE flat 
major (Harold Bauer, Pianist); Hill, 
“Stevensoniana,” four pieces after 
poems from R. J.. Stevenson’s “Child’s 
Garden of Verses” (first time at these 
concerts); Berlioz, Grand Fete at Cap- 
|} ulet’s House from “Romeo and Juliet. 
| It is not €asy to iind the Gabriel 
Irhongaie of the songs, the chamber music, 
the ‘Requiem’? and the stage music 
for “‘Pelleag ana Melisande” in this 
prelude. Does it toretell the prevailing 
mood of the opera? But Ulysses and | 
Penelope are united at the end, after 
2 years ‘8 it expressive of Ulysses’s 
wanderings? But Circe and Ca! iypso 
were more than kind to him, 
to tradition he had sons by 
and Nausicaa, one oY the 
maidens in al} literature, 
have wedded him. Does the prelude 
bie in tones. of' Penelope’s anxious 
ears, vexed by the suitors? Tradition 
ane not spared she has not *scaped 
Calumny. ts the theme first given to 
the trumpet the theme of Ulysses? 
Or is the prelude simply 
Without definite Purpose 
music before the curtain 
these questions 
One thing is 
musical ideas are not emotional, 
Chief interest is in the workman- 
lthough the horn figure 
Phrase that apparently has 

ay and yet for some reason 
reticent, may haunt the me- 
a time. 
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loveliest 
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isnt * 
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or 
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this 


Chief 
the 


may be 
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certain: 


much to 
‘is half 

'ynory for 
| prelude lastidiousness has 
‘Into dryness, but [f“aure 
seventy years old when 
' Produced and there has been only one 
astonishing composer of gray 
the Italian named Verdi, 


~ “Otello,” *‘Falstatr” 
~ pleces. 


near od 
was 
the hella was 


and the four sacred 


one 


according ; . 
jing 
ior 

would gladly | 


‘we 
|} movement 


' audience 
suite 
prelude. 
only | 


rerto 
ti ii 


at the, 


tt seems that in this. 
run! 
early | 


years, 
the Verdi of } 
. was never feverish, 
‘of tonal force and color, 


here 


much 


edly dearer to men and women than to 
their children. Not long ago we heard 
a little girl declare as a matter of 
course that Lew!s Carroll's books were 
““siity.*’ Possibly she preferred the. 
later novels of Henry James. In like 
manner music for children is relished | 
only by thoughtful elders: witness some | 
of Schumarn’s pages. Would a child, 
that is not afraid of music, find | 
much pleasure in Mr. Carpenter’s 
Suite, “Lhe Adventures of a Perambu- 
lator’’? We doubt it: but she might 
prick up her ears when she heard the 
XVlophones at work. Of course the 
answer is that Mr. Carpenter’s Suite 
was not written for children, Mr. Hill, 
too, wrote for mature hearers, but we! 
think that a normal child would lilze 
the March, and at the end shout: “Play 
it again.’’ 
Shows fancy, 
invention anc 
instrumentation. 
tre is employed, 
dismay. <As is 
mouerh ‘orchestra is 
obtain light, tricksy, 
emotional effects. The 
throughout. In the 
shuns without too 
effort the obvious; it is not an 
task to invent a new form of 
songs. The Scherzo, without be- 
realistic sugg the spirit | 
the and the 
oniy ‘the finale do 
hesitation, a little vague- 
the w ihat this} 
more closely Init 9 
continuous fiow., The! 
pleased by the; 
composer more! 
fortunate in| 
players, 
Beethoven's 
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no mean 
A full 
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gentky 
March is delightful! 
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than once. Mr. Hili was 
his inte rpreter and the 
The perfor ince of 
was a rdmarkable one, one that 
justly 'described as noble. Un- 
is nobility in the reading of: 
tne concerto is merely a 
Mr. Bauer, who this sea-’ 
the height of his power, 
ae finest understanding; 
that was not merely 
with impressive authori- 
the classic sentiment that 
romanticism. Nor can 
teco much be said in praise of the or-— 
chestra performance inspired by Mr, | 
Rabaud, a performance woaderful by | 
reason of rhythmic iitenoitee which | 
1 an infinite variety 
and a wholly 
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Asie Areata Harold Bauer, pianist, played Beet- 
tionship with the pianist, Mr. Ra- | 5 
: a aithe Nite admirable band and Mr,|hoven'’s fifth concerto for piano and 
maucr were vied, One with the other,| orchestra, and the movement known as 
in the glorification of the composer. | « : 5 
Pticieeed, thia toncerto’ ts -fustly | Grand Fete at Capulet’s House from 
‘called ‘The Emperor.”’ | Berlioz’s dramatic symphony, “Romeo 
_ he music for Romeo, alone, sorrow-} and Juliet,’ brought the concert to an 
ing in the garden, is still beautiful. Mr. 
Longy still plays the lament poetically. | end, 
One wishes, however, that Berlioz had. | 
written more intexicating or more sen-. 
suous music for Capulet’s ball. So one! BAUER IN BEETHOVEN | 
lightly says; but stop; this music wes! The performances of Beethoven's | 
first heard Ww years aso, marvellous | music and the music of Berlioz were | 
music for that “bie enastad tonfeht ; of memorable brilliancy and impressive- | 
The concert ots A pe ae L et | ness. We find it hard to think so high- | 
The program of eel ec an ly of Beethoven's fifth concerto as we, 
is as re ne Shiv Statintonn lore ao of his fourth, despite the evident 
D ache sti, sets Sus aetty Sysanhonic | grandeur of the thought and the heroic | 
Pauses c # iret ata ni i. vine United |and beautiful quality of the music of | 
Roper ee nhl ‘Violin concerts the former work, heard yesterday. But | 
wae «Ae No i iieenudd Thibaud. vio. | Mr. Bauer brought home the essential | 
Jinist): Liszt, Mazeppa, Symphonie poem | character of the fifth concerto as Se ty 
No 6 (after. Victor Hugo's poem). | few pianists have who appeared at the | 
> noe | | Symphony concerts in recent years. | 
| 


In this he was admirably assisted by 
Mr. Rabaud. The romantic spirit in | 
which the pianist interpreted the noble | 
introduction would not have been felt. 
as it was, had the orchestral rejoinders | 


$ 


pathetic, supporting, and relieving) 
aj 
ph 


been less significant. 

The towering structure of the open- | 
ing movement has seemed overlong | 
and overcrowded with detail in the) 
hands of other conductors. Nor has | 


the part of the pianist of the subtle! 


we 24 (9! ih colors with which Beethoven often en- | 


hances his music in this concerto. The | 


: concerto of Beethoven,” which some had | 
Harold Bauer, Soloist feared was aging, had again its mys- | 


| there been, within memory, such a | 
| beautiful balance of piano and orches- | 
| tra and so intimate an appreciation on | 


terious potency, its Promethean fire. | 
'So, too, with the slow movement. | 

The finale is undoubtedly the weak | 
movement of the work, as is also the 
case with the violin concerto. But it 
was superbly played and Mr. Bauer was 
recalled with great enthusiasm. He is 
indeed a consummate artist, one of the 
most individual and distinguished of 
piantistic interpreters. 


Gives Beethoven's 
5th Concerto 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Two compositions were heard for, . x 
. ; t Still more astonishing ecause Le 
cert | ‘Pghete 
the first time in Boston at the con secrets of the music were known to 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra,}| fewer people, was the thrilling perform- 


Henri Rabaud, conductor, yesterday | ance of the music of Berlioz. The love- 
: ll: th music, for once,, had all the sensuous 
afternoon in Symphony Hall: the or-} oq the poetic beauty which the com- 


chestral prelude to Faure’s opera, | poser intended—the longing of Romeo in 


as ” ! : ithe silence of the garden. The distant 
Penelope, and Edward Burligame .echo of the ball, the feverish brilliancy 


Hill’s “Stevensonia,” consisting of four| of the dance music as the desperate 
pieces for orchestra after Robert Louis ‘lover is supposed to enter the hall of 


: his enemies, and the tragic instrumen- 
Stevenson’s “A Child’s Garden of tal commentary heard through the 
Verses.” 


sounds of festival thrilled one as Ber- 


Berlioz’s Music 


lioz alone, among all the romanticists,| 


seems capable of thrilling an. audience 
today—provided you have s80 sympa- 
'thetic and masterly an interpreter as 
‘Mr. Rabaud. If Berlioz had had no, 
|8uch exquisite ideas as the love-theme 
‘played at first by solo wind instru- 
ments, if his music had all and more 
than the defects attributed to it by the 
composer’s detractors, he would live 
and grip his hearers as a Temperament 
—a temperament of such volcanic power 
and vitality that it would have made 
itself felt in any period, in any medium 
of expression. As author, artist, sculp-| 
tor, dramatist, he would have become 
the torchlight of an epoch, a command-| 
ing figure among the bravest and 
strongest spirits of the human race. 
‘le impressed his image distinctly, gi-- 
gantically, unforgettably on his art. 
And yesterday, thanks to the wonder- 
ful conducting of Mr. Rabaud, we heard] 
Berlioz, his own compelling voice, and 
not a sandpapered echo of him. 

Faure’s prelude to Penelope, has, 
perhaps, classic feeling. In it the hear-. 
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LIVELY INTEREST AND PLENT 


PLEASURE ° 


Se eee 


Faure’s Dumb Prelude to His Opera, 


“Penelope”’—Mr. Hill’s Fanciful, Dex- 


terous and Playful Suite of Childhood | 


Music—Again the Thrilling Berlioz of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and the Moré 
Thrilling Beethoven of the “Emperor 
Concerto,” with Mr. Bauer for Pianist 
AVORING circumstance swelled the 
audience, the applause and the ifi- 


terest of the Symphony Concert 
yesterday afternoon. The “assist- 


ig artist’? was Mr. Bauer, the pianist, by 


er might fancy the winds that took!°?™™on consent and by common. report,” 
Ulysses on his way, and the longing of Since his recent recital here, in the. rich 
the faithful spouse for the return of her ™@turity of remarkable powers. The music | 
hero. For us the music is polished, 94 his and Mr. Rabaud’s choice was the 


but lifeless. 


Mr. Hill’s Pieces 


‘fifth concerto of Beethoven, “The Bmper- 
or, 


heard here these many years in vitalizing. 


acknowledged masterpiece in kind, un-! 


Mr. Hill’s music was received with #nd exaiting performance. As when Mr... 


fFreat and evident enthusiasm. 


It is Feifetz came to the orchestra a few months. 


ingeniously scored, fanciful, and always; 480, an eminent “soloist” in a concerto By 
in good taste, so far as harmony, Beethoven filled many a seat that might 
tenal combination and workmanship! Otherwise have stood empty. A few more, | 
are concerned. Regarding this music Not always filled, were occupied by the. 
we are on the fence. At a first hear-| friends of Mr. Edward Burlingame Hil 


ing we liked best the Scherzo and the! the Bostonian 
final number, “‘The Unseen Playmate.’’| ‘‘Stevensoniana”’ 


The lullaby seems sophisticated. 


pieces; it seems a very big affair for) 
| 8e modest a subject. 
'gigantic Occurences the sounds of an 
énormous modern orchestra may be a 
composer’s natural manner of speech,| 
even when he is thinking of child 


this with Pre-concelved formulae for 
such a theme. 


The music sounds so well from an 


composer, whose suite, 
was played “for the frst 


march has humor, but it has this qual-) wr. | open preceded, like 


ity in common with other. of the four) port. 7 


Bauer, by warm and widespread re- 
Oo whet curiosity further a French 


| piece prob ‘ . . 
In this age of! Fn ee ty ably played for the first time 


nited States—Fauré’s prelude to 


his opera, ‘‘Penelope’’—began the pro. | 
sramme; while to end it and to ise 
high pleasure stood Berlioz’s music for the 


| fantasies, but it is hard to reconcile ee at Capulet's house from his symphony, 

Romeo and Juliet.’’ 
onchestra and audience were clear ot | 
“auré’s prelude, the concert fulfilled anticf- 
‘rchestral standpoint, Mr. Hill hag be- | 2? 


promige | 


At every turn, once | 


tion. Mr, Bauer and the band played 


come so skillful a musician and his Peethoven’s concerto to a rapt audience 
product is ec beguiling to the ear that that in applause found relaxation as well. 
yne is not always certain of the under- 25 &ave reward. In turn, the plaudits for 


ne eres of the ideas. How would Mr. Hill’s suite and for 
€ same ideas sound with a olumsier self, when at Mr Rabaud’ 

’ + . Ss 
author? This may be said: If other his place, _ 
American composers had studied as and genuine 
broadly and ag seriously, and attained; Elysian Fields—was not 


if it were for Beethoven— 
for him—to crown 


| the mastery of their medium shown v 
'Mr. Hill, an American school of com- 
position might not be as far off as {t is 


the composer him. 
, he rose in- 

were the clappings of weneaai 
pleasure. Berlioz—in. he 
overlooked, even 
and not, as ar sa 
} 


the afternoon. 


today. year at Symphony Hall has bro int 
more interesting concerts, nan po 


~ 


_- eee ee or eee re a 
, stow a — 





For the one cloud upon the bright inter. ‘What melody so deviséa’ ana conducted, 
est of the afternoon, it is “probable that could do more? The academic shortcom- 


Mauré never contemplated perform:ince of ings rise up to bless, to heighten it. Nor 
his prelude apart from the opera into which ' pave the modern artists in tone-picturing 
in the theatre it leads. By testimony of the much excelled Berlioz in the illusion of 
programme-book, Mr, Rabaud added instru- 


ments to Fauré’s choirs to mak ine the distant féte, of Romeo musing against 
Cc e music |, , 
sound more richly—that “reprehensthle”’ its echoes and flares, of Romeo cast out 
custom (as it has been called) ‘Gq and woful while to him it rings Juliet. 
O erman | Possibly, the music of the féte itself has 
ae anes *c, never, yg Ay per worn a little thin after eighty years but 
° Vv SSip o e 4 : measure . it + P 
lobby, he also rounded the final ni¢asures, » 2 Ree llbews, ster, eae ian b sod sey 
before the introduction merges into a scene onisee and the sas hake Pipe the aie rip 
i nN O ; : . " . d 2 _ | . Ns , ; » ied, 
pc eli pypotllcangy ae pened agi one of Veronese’s canvases of Venetian 
‘music. Tt sounded dutiful and dull in the | feasting and revel. By sheer neat of will 
;theatre in Paris, six years ago; it soundeg | #nd Si ash tar geahep hep icie + me Scam nee aray 
no less perfunctory and mechanical] yes- | 4 hundred wracx hay, ty rey a a vg eg 
terday in the concert-hall of (Boston. Seem- | Keeps his music moiten hing or oo ks 
ingly, there is a motive to personify the | hundred years. Writing a symp ony, hi 
valorous Ulysses, heroic wanderer, to re- | is more truly musical dramatist than 
turn in the final scene and slay the wasters Fauré writing a- whole opera, And it hte: 
of his substance, the suitors to his spouse. such high rhythmed, high colored, graphic 
Seemingly, a second motive personifies the music that Mr. Rabaud does well. 
longing, the much-enduring Penelope un- 


ravelling by night the web that she wove To these musics of attempted or accom- 


scholarship, coloring that at his will is! of the piano, responsive to every infleétion’ 


bright or shadowy, The music to “The/ of the music, adding thereto the shadings, 
Land of Nod” is a misty web of finespun} the accent that Beethoven was kindling out 
harmonies, of the lightest of modulations.| of the pianist’s imagination. So 
The music of the finale wanders through! There are pianists wlio ‘may or do ‘exceb 
as delicate and dreamy shadows. By these} Mr. Bauer in particular distinctions, | out 
tokens and others as clear in the playful | there is hardly one “now before this pul 
march and the flowing scherzo, Mr. Hill! lic’ as the old reviewers used to say, Who 
has composed his suite with the enkindled; C42 so mingle in perfarmance the pene- 
mood and fancy that stir his hearers to, ‘Tating, fusing, Shaping mind, the mastery 
like feeling and imagining. He may or} °f ©xpressive means, the glow of emotion, 
he may not have written a music of child-| the illusion of poetry, the warm control of 
hood play and notion as children know! ®@Very intensifying anq imparting faculty, 
them. He has written a music, as Steven- I! he erred at all yesterday, it was. in zea] 
son has written a verse, that poetizes the fr 4 precision of accomplishment that for 
hint of them that elders sometimes receive oaet th moment hardened the contours, 
or that their own lingering memories treas- Stayed the motion of the music. Time: 
ure out of younger days. Unlike many a and again, the orchestra, especially in the ; 
. ts ida hee ea ; ilits Wind choir, seemed to catch and echo hig! 
piece by an American composer, Mr. Hill's hay’ eehil ‘ta the @ 
suite foresees the end from the beginning Y°!°°® Mopeds: “phages * wtf of Mr. Cor- 
‘ pet , f pe jy; tot has an “assisting artist’’ so Stirred My, 
and as clearly accomplishes it. Scarcely c | 
TREN LAT é ,, Rabaud out of dutiful and considerate into 
a note is Wasted; scarcely a note could be: VET rR 
jit nite? : ie | ,, eloquent and vitalizing share in a con- 
spared, brief as is the suite. At every; t Heard Beeth "| 
| sic is transparent, illusory. in-, sy rag nv 30, Seetnoven’s: usin Strode” 
ube ps aad it iissiilaie pr higale with propulsive power, Sang with the 
; aichedataphent Adina pete. 4 sel jpent Bs splendors of united or r i, 
by day in Ulysses’s great hall, scanning plished eloquence, Mr. Hill’s suite—all beside Mr. Carpenter’s “Adventures in a =”! parted voices, 
the sea from the cliff at Sunset (as in the charm, fancy and _ light dexterity—w: 


: i; ascended to exalted speech, melted inte. 
52 Perambulator” in a pigeon-hole that con-| tenderness, danced light-footed upon the 
second act) for glimpse of his returning agreeable foil. Searching the rhymes of ductors do not too often finger. | 


, earth; possessed the minds and st : 
Sail. The hearer perceives these motives *Stevenson in ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verses” : -—- hearts a those that heard, mfr bee 
by exercise of the mind, not by stirring! for suggestion, the ‘“Marching Song” o vag : r , asterft he) qe 
of the imagination. Like Penelope nahn Jane inte Peter, to the comb, with narki: | ae eg «gan beeeap py) Seinen a Voie, “Ther dicate rine he aan 
. : . - , os b . ] i s€ J» ar 7 J . ~ ly 
weaves the motives into a polyphonic web for banner, but with the double-quit K Me thrilled, Ped og ia ye won ney oe epical concerto. H. TT. Bees 
and by a process as spiritless as hers. Again “each a grenadier,’” gave him hint mained firmly set about Beethoven’s con-. BR: e; 


re ke , ‘a 
oOmueEr Was 


—™— 


a 


ot | 


Sai. os one elena 
ee oe Hn 


‘ . PS git ‘ 7a.7? ‘ AT.) at every at , ; , 
‘the mind perceives the music: but only a first division. In “The Land of Nod cert ory (turn, MF 


the few strands that the horns color touch 
the fancy. There is sober progress, grave 
emphases, discreet climax. Even in the 
prelude, as through the whole opera, 
'Fauré laboriously declaims. Soon the mu- 
“Sic wastes and wanes into the méasures of 
‘Penelope’s spinning maidens. Seemingly 
opera is to Fauré as the bow of Ulysses to 
the sultors—a weapon too stout_to swing 
and bend. Hardly a Suggestion, outside 
the measures for the horns, of the fine- 
fingered, fine-eared, finely fanciful eom- 
‘poser colors the prelude. It is mere 
Speechifying in tones, after the manner 
Of French. composers from Rameau on- 
ward when invention, imagination, passion 
will not stir for them in the theatre. 

On the score of dramatizing and picturing 
-Sloquence, the Berlioz of 1839 shone beside 
the Fauré of 1913 and in a Symphony osten- 
sikly of the concert-room, but actually far 
more of the stage than Fauré’s scant and 
Static music-drama. Agreed that the pur- 
ists and the pedants reproach Berlioz’s 
‘melodies and still more his procedure with 
them. Yet in this fragment of his sym- 
phony to ‘Romeo and Juliet,” one of these 
melodies evokes the Montague to the ear, 
summons and sustains his passion for the 
‘daughter of the Capulets, opens his tor- 
‘tured heart. serves every dramatic need 
‘when his music intrudes into that of the 
'féte, woos there, is thrust away lamenting. 


Try as I like to find the way, 

I never can get back by day, 

Nor can remember plain and clear 

The curious music that I hear, 
afforded text for a second division of 
vaporous, drowsily wandering music-mak- 
ing. Down the flowing river, brown and 
golden, go ‘“‘boats of mine a-boatine’’ to 
visioned landings, and Mr. Hill may write 
the undulating bvack-ground, the musing 
measures of contrast for his scherzo. and, 
when in ‘‘The Unseen Playmate” Steven- 
son rhymes: 
'Tis he when at night you go off to you 


Bids you go to your sleep and not trouble your 
head. 


the composer receives his recalling and 
glamouring finale written in verse if no! 
in tones. The song-writers have not turned 
to Stevenson, poet, in vain. Now a com- 
poser of symphonic music has sought him 
rj ual profit. 

ae spite of the orthodox belief to the ls 
trary, a well schooled “modernist like Mr. 
Hill {s loyal and logical with form. rr e 
like his ‘brethron, he lets his matter poe 
dition his manner, but once having chost . 
means end method, he is clear-minded _ 
clean-handed with them. The march, ites 
its trio, has unity and contrast: the slow 
movement of “The Land of Nod’ is . 
close woven web of aerial voices fancifulls 
summoned in harmonies and timbres, {s- 
ure and modulation, from seemingly slend- 


Sic; rich w 


=u never forcing or distorting the voice | for more verve and:fire. Stich @ lt 


master of himself, the piano, the piece, | Music in Boston?’ He RY > 
He knew a ee he PY ples do sti ' Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
each measure of his part; he was as ully ‘ a ei 
master of the means whereby he would} BOSTON, Massachusetts — Interést 
work his will, The light precision of hic in the nineteenth program of the Bos- 
rhythms weré as silken Whips upon the to? , ‘ } 
1 Symphon rches : 
music; his runs sparkled upon the ear; the vmP y Orchestra was divided 


‘r motives. The undulant scherzo mates ; between a well-tried and well-liked 


Sustained musgiea] progress with sustained |artist of the occasion and an unheard 
imagery of river and boats. The happy , 


artifice of the finale, with the earlier mo- |, ana DOSnOwn: new Com Peet The 
tives recurring in the vague outline of | artist was Harold Bauer, a pianist ad~ 
dream, binds the whole suite together and; mired both by casual and professional 
then, as with a light wave of poet's and. hearers, who played the Beethoy 


,* ; 
composer's wand, whisks fancies and mu- | “Emperor” concefto. The new work i 
sic into empty air. Stevenson’s child, Mr. kana 


17° , |Kdward Burlingame Hill. of’ Boston, 

lil’s ¢e : , ’ ; est 
ayes fancy-freee” *ne¥-fed as he has| was entitled, “Stevensoniana,”sa ‘set ‘of 

As adroit and imaginative is the work. | £0Ur pieces after poems in. Stevens 
manship. Mr. Hill Knows the current | A Child’s Garden of Verses” ih 
idioms of Paris and of other seats of the| lullaby “The Land of Nod,” scherz 
new musical learning, and “The’ 
suite in an idiom 


oo 


contours of his orn 
a8 with the flash o 
the orchestr 


coming another member of 

The customary fluidity on 
Aatinthahx’ th. the ras of his technique were in evidence; 
the usual impeccable and authoritative 
arm his sentiment in BRT 
Ss play of hand ana| Mastery of the music fulfilled eX~ 
And over every meas-| Ppectation.. Perhaps with ; 1 the e 
he exceeding beauty of! things making for a Satisfactory pér- 

edgeless, plastic, color- formance, it: were captious, to 


‘ 
. 





che. of 
There. is only praise to be ysieaes no 
the: performance, pra rk. . ‘The 
and of the sch yogis) BER canes 
ACE : : -ending ‘of the fir: OAH 
LOS 0G ‘ d iven | brilliant om ; ‘with plano 
all else that he does he ha hy the ment, really’ a ass v6 Te eet. 
it thorough study, consequently and orchestra com ante safety 
four pieces were pleasant to listen to. perb climax, while the s 


tou : sssion without senti- 
They are compactly written, touched y ent fad expre Beethoven's 


P ) , he ali th of 

with humor, and well suggest the mentality. nartha (this and the 
‘child’s point of view. Only a few in- greatest. certo) fall off somewhat in 
chil a pp d, such violin concerto) té sven this had 
corrigibly adult touches jarred, s final rondo, but even | ‘Ae 
. * Simin talisrn of “The Unseen the maak of, spirit, that the. work 
eae ee * a bit of which also crept sided) ids Dinsd of 5 oh ated my 
Playmat : : hild is many dience recalling .Mr. Bauer Le Bt 
into the scherzo. A chi . | d M. Rabaud should have 
‘things, but he is not sentimental, The times, and M., 


ith in this tri- 
| : | ildi , associated with him in | 
‘lullaby is full of admirable childish et Mr. Bauer played the noble, 


fancies with.no bogey of adult aaa: masculine work in 2 ser ae yr ant 
Mare. The march also was pure child-  eorward, Pogachlne sont mn? the’ con- 
Thood, although a suspicion persists ¢¢ course, the sta 
‘that Mr. Hill owes a slight debt ort. sensi moveniant of Berliose 
‘Gabriel Pierné. All children are a BI onda and Juliet” symphony ba: pt 
gentle, but all Stevenson’s are, an as great as .the third, which od each 
ikewise so are Mr. Hill's. Good musi¢ 2) uccene Se te chins ‘eibacent 
this, worthy a place minh ered dPbaghlese wore oe tt re There are some 
 Fauré’s prelude to “Penélope, large phrases never ish ; Ss or woodwind in 
a ej eption, was heard expressive passages fc e and 
and serene in concep ; S the first portion, and flute, oboe 
for the first time in Boston, and was smeiaies each deserve praise for 
apparently liked. The selection from ‘delicate playing. The union of ge 
Berlioz’s dramatic symphony “Romeo ‘themes of the Allegro and oi 
and Juliet,” opus 17, gave the IM pres: |Larghetto, in prea ret mates: oa: 8 Ae: 
Sion of being far more theatrical than |genious touch, and M. Rabat 


A ies excellently. 

| ; 2e he two melodies , ‘9 

" ue : : he? S was important, 

ee wa The ‘cello part also | 2 
remembered that 


e 

. be 
DAvier SOLOISL Sines 2 winner tien 
| while Juliet is a violin through Be 
: | : greater part of this symphony. + ion 
3 fortississimo ending proved that ei 

: [| | Ol} had rather a noisy time at that soci 
| J function at the Capuiets. + gp aer 
' Faure’s prelude to “Penelope fe ig 
good music, if not extremely BPSmet* ~( 
; win Of course there were a pair ~2 Hetadag 
SD OU C | trasted themes in it, as with vate 
ee : Wit and Claerchen, Florestan and aire 
“Ady, pr hha Fr ; "Oatge 7¢ Tristan and Isolde, “et id dhitoge 
By LOUIS C. ELSON. persed be gle eg innintee 
SYMPHONY PROGRAM. modern musica] COnteC. oe “gtd Ulys- 
a Akal "settee . sufficiency of excitement wh« lage 
Feure-—Prelude to “Penelope. bam pehiamne eben finds a lo 8 
at Fagmptcees neiGe, young gentlemen “y pe Samira, 
7 Oloist, Mr. aroild. Bauer. , eac sit 
Wie isvenecniaca Four orchestra pieces rt pe eh Me other. Then there 
Berlioz—‘‘The Fete at the Capulets,’” from is something of rough house w oe 
Romeo and Juliet Symphony. is powerfully portrayed. The ane of 
ERTAINLY a well. contrasted and the pgynitrethe dhe ying? ying sey 
€ i Cs. .Progrant. op ony lth and the final imperfect 
course, Mr. Bauer was the chief end is on the mediant. ee 

attraction, a great soloist, always is. -Mr. Edward Burlingame | 


+ lain of the manner 
f 4 ? bu no cause to comp 
Sometimes this is out of place, u 


| , in which his little Suite on Steven- 
iby YL ae al re Te. 7 ote sonian themes was” given. The 


Buch as the | “Hmperor Concerto” is opening march seemed. too strongly 
given with a splendid interpreter. modulatory and too intensely mode! 


_VEnSsOn’s verses With t 
Se 


ae 


| in, heavy. scoring to be fitting to an 


ae 


— + nee -~—/— LLL A Me se a aS a AP. Renee 
mirable ‘orchestral craftsman, serving 


infantile picture, but perhaps it wag | 8racefully an imagination which is un- 


intended for the children of giants. 
| | It. was, however, quite interesting 
| and in this movement. and in the 
finale Mr. Hill showed that: he could 
ably handle the’ modern. orchestra. 
he were some striking effects of 

| 


tone-coloring. 


The gentle Lullaby was rather too 
ebstruse for any but the typical 
Boston intellectual child. The Scher- 
' ZO had an interesting oboe melody 
| gna the string effects picturing the 
j 


fiowing river were poetic, 


The finale gave reminiscences of the 


precedinr 


movemer.ts and was 
worked up to effective climaxes. The 
work was logical and coherent, al- 
though we wished for more direct- 
ness and simplicity of mélody in such 
Pictures, and Mr. Hill’s composition 
was not crushed by being placed be- 
tween Beethoven and Berlioz. At 
the close there wag much applause 
and the composer was obliged to 


wearied, fresh and consistently akin to 
the realm of play. | 
There are some who apparently have 
believed that to record humor, to cane 
| nimbly, is to reflect a mood of ch i 
hood. Mr Hill's score, admirable and 
ensrossing as the work of a serious mu- 
| Sician, is the more one of remarkable 
/ merit since. ‘ 
This sophisticatea equipment, speaking 
through a modern harmonic and or- 
chestral idiom, Overtakes and does not 
lose a spontaneity as srateful for its un- 
conscious, artless Simplicity, as for its 
happy surprises. The “Lullaby,” a 
poem of wearing strands of far calling. 
Stringed instruments is an exquisite 
piece of writing. The composer, modest- 
ly acknowledged warm applause, 
Harold Bauer gave a finely considered, 
j and well executed performance — of 
Beethoven’s fifth concerto, one of dig- 
‘nity, poetic beauty, and’ in the last 
| movement of brilliance. He was many 
i times recalled. e. 
| Faure’s prelude to his lyric poem, 
| “Penelope,” Played yesterday by Mr 
| Rabaud for the first time in Boston, 


acknowledge this from his seat in | again Shows a composer less happy in 


the audience gevera] times. 


HILL'S MUSIC GRASPS 


SPIRIT OF CHILDHOOD 


; 


Bauer Plays Brilliantly at 
Symphony Concert 


Fidward Burlingame Hill’s “Steven-- 
sonia,’’ four pieces for Orchestra after 


orchestral treatment of his subject than 
(in the exquisite miniatures of many of 
| his songs. 

_. The plaint ana frenzy of Berlioz’ 
| > A ‘ ~ / 
FLomeo in his scene at the fete at Capu- 
let’s house, in his Dramatic Symphony, 


| is largely autobiographical of the period 


of Harriet Smithson, the English Shak- | 
Ssperian actress, whom the composer 


| married deliriously and lived with for 
,/ a thne wretchedly. The ballroom scene 
‘has brilliance and the brawling igs ap- 


Propriately noisy. 
‘he love mua for Romeo is more 
worthy of Ber 


all, particularly in Mr Hills pieces, Mr 
Rabaud conducted with imagination, 
taste and authority, 


ioz and some —= of ; 
again was ennobled by Mr Longy; a 


poems from Robert Louis Stevenson’s NEW MUSIC “AFTER” STEVENSON IN 


“A Child’s Garden of Verses,” played 
yesterday afternoon for the first time 


at the Symphony concerts, at last has Mr. Hill 
something gratefy] to say as music in- 


SPpired by childhood. 

Mr Hill ha 
Some of his fellows, for between certain 
adult minds and the child consciousness 
there is a sreat gulf, and the pretty 
prattle of babes falls ponderously out of 
a cobwebbed Psychology which ought 
to know better. 


Hearing this music of pure fancy and 


true charm, one is bersuaded that the 
epirit of play which peoples the imag- 
inative world of the child, which makes 
its sweet illusions more real than the 
Sordid every day of its elders, need not 
be mocked by those who, striving to in- 
lerpret the dreams of little brains, for- 
et their Spell if indeed 
Knew it. 

Mr Hill has caught 


S been more fortunate than. 


they ever- 


the spirit of Ste-’ 
he skill of an ad-: 


PROSPECT, . _s,, 
SL cs vA a, Leda , so | f 


s Suite from “A Child’s Garden /f 
Verses” at the Symphony Concerts—The 
Boston Orchestra Takes Leave, for the 
Season, of New York—A New and an 
Old Entertainer—Mme. Frijsh to Return 
in May 


OUR pieces in Stevenson’s “A Child’s 
Garden of Verses’ suggested to Mr. 
Edward Burlingame Hill his. suite 
for orchestra, ‘“Stevensoniana,” to 


be played for the first times at the Sym- 
Pheny Concerts on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday 6évening next viz: ) 
"Tine Marching Sone” in which 


Mary Jane commands the party, 
Peter leads the rear; 

Feet in time, alert and hearty, 
Each a Grenadier. 
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Tong, bu using some of the more subtle 
Tes irces of the orchestra and testing the 
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first time at auy concert from Mr. Dam- 
woesch and his orchestra in New York in 
Webruary of last year. With one accord, 
‘the reviewers wrote warmly of it. Said 
Myr, Wenderson, for example in The Sun: 
~ The Marching Song,’ brought to the 
‘omposer’s mind something of the pompous 
MMalk¢-belicve of humor of the juvenile sol- 
Miers, together with the humor of the mar- 
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!followed. 
‘dom sounded so rich and sonorous. 
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of the players—-was heard for the | 


Mr. Huneker recounts 
the occasion in The Times: “It was an en- 


Joyable musical function, though the play- 


ing of the famous organization was not on 
a par with its Thursday evening perform- 
ance. The second movement of the Saint- 


lite--no more than fifteen minutes |Saéns C minor Symphony was massive in 


its tonal beauty and the climax stunning. 
Mr. Rabeud always waits for a kettledrum 
climacteric with interest, and the artist 
who handles the sticks went for his instru. 
ment with a demoniacal intensity that 
must have pleased the French conductor. 
Saint-Saéns, like Franck, narrowly escapes 
genius, His knowledge is enormous, his in. 
vention mediocre. When he drops the 
thread of his musica] discourse he re- 
sorts to the deadly chorale, or he lightly 
trips the gay fugato toe. 

“An oxcerpt from Franck’s ‘Redemption’ 
In it the string choir has 8el- 
Bach 


_ Was represented ‘by his second concerto in 


| The finale, 
® Tinseen Playmate,’ in which frag- 
mentary references to the previous move- 
Ments are made, is winning in style. The 
whole composition shows poetic fancy and 
@ firm command of delicate and interesting 
ods of musical presentation. But 
‘hat seemed to the present observer to 
i the most attractive trait of the com- 
Position was its clear publication of large 
Huiman sentiment. Any little boy who 
distened attentively to the music would be 
Wikely to think that if he had not a 
#00d papa of his own he would not mind 
heing Mr. Hill's little boy.” 
) The Tribune added: “Mr. Hill writes 
M@Uite frankly in the idiom of the modern 
renchmen; Debussy and Ravel are his 


OR agi 
Masters. He does not, however, write as 
@ mere copyist, but appears to express 


Wmheelf Spontaneously in his chosen man- 


mer. The Only adverse criticism which 
Could be levelled at the suite is that Mr. 
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Hill's idiom is rather too sophisticated for 
th [. nter étation of such simple senti- 
mn e iS aS those expressed by the poems. 
met despite this there were many charm- 
ing touches of childhood, especially in the 
Ma ‘hin ' Song,’ while throughout, the 
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: ay ts of color and rhythm were inter- 
Bting and well handled. Mr. Hill, in his 


mot possess the heart of a 
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F for violin, flute, oboe, and trumpet, 
played by Messrs, Fradkin, Laurent, Longy 
and Heim, and barring a false entrance of 
the trumpet in the first allegro—which slip, 
oddly enough, did not dislocate the phrase 
—the entire composition proved delightful, 
What music is this that. like a pure moun- 
tain source, Sparkles and upgushes! ‘Sad- 
ko,’ @ tone picture of Rimsky-Korsakov, 
is not so eloquent as several of his other 
suites or poems, yet it is Rimsky, and that 
Says everything. Today ‘Sadko’ is rathor 
tame to ears attuned to Stravinsky. The 
music ¢erved as a vehicle for some es0- 
teric capering of the Russian Ballet sev- 
eral Seasons ago. It is marked by fancy 
and vivid colors. Mr. Rabaud’s reading 
Was drah rather than Kaleidoscopic, thougi 
the fineese was admirable. The afternoon 
closed with a brilliant but not precisely 
traditional interpretation of the ‘Freis- 
chiitz’ overture. There Was an ovation to 
the conductor and Plenty of applause for 
the orchestra. No official annoucement for 
next season's plans has been made as to 
conductors, but it might be a good idea 
to Tet well enough alone.”’ 
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AROLD DAUER was born at London, April 28, 1873. 
father was German by birth, his mother English. ) 


career as a violinist, a pupil of Pollitzer, who formed him in many 


He began his 


ways. He played in public when he was nine years old, and for 
several years he gave concerts with his Sisters, Ethel, a pianist, 


and Winifred, a violinist. 


The Musical Times reviewed a concert 


given April 17, 1888, and spoke of him as an “efficient pianist; but 


his ability chiefly displays itself on the violin.” 


In 1892 he decided 


to be a pianist, and as such he is almost wholl 
y self-taught; for 
the lessons from Paderewskj were few, and Mr. Bauer auaetbnt call 


himself Paderewski’s pupil. 


In 1893 Mr. Bauer made his début as 


a pianist in Paris, which he calls his home. He journeyed through 


Russia with the sin 
Spain, the Nether] 


| Franek’ 
'| Novemb 


Op. 


9, 1905 


A 


'| January 2, 16, 1908. 
4 On April 27, 1908, he pla 

Sliven by the Bosto 
Relief Fund. 
€ visited Boston 


| Schumann’s Concerto at a concert of the Boston Sym 
© gave recitals that season on December 4 


| concert 
| Chelsea 


jtra, 
Lisz, 


€ gave pianoforte recitals i 
| ary 1, 7, 15, February pyr re 
April 12,1992: 


t recital), 


n A major, No 


S Quintet in F minor: B ’s Pi 
ott ; Drahms’s Pia 


905; Beethoven’s Trio in B-flat 


ven concerts in Germany, 

( » Brazil, and other coun- 

and in Australia; concerts in Europe with 

ist, also with Fritz Kreisler, violinist, and 
y orchestras. 

in the United States was at Boston, De- 

e played at a Symphony concert Brahms’s 

He played in Symphony Hall with the Sym- 

umann’s Concert- - 92, and Liszt’s 


, he played 
» On April 18, 1908, Emanuel 


with the Kneisel] Quartet César , 
44. February 11, 1901; and on April 7, ie Bek 

- 2, for violin and pianoforte, and César 
ho Quartet in C minor, 
B-flat major, December 
Op. 97, J anuary 14, 1908. 
Quartet Tschaik 


1903 ; Schubert’s Piano Trio in 


r', November 12, 19 
0; Janu- 
March 19, 


er 27, December 4, 
oncert in Chickerin 


yed Beethoven’s Concerto No. 5 at a 
n Symphony Orchestra in aid of the 


again in 1911, and on November 25 played 


phony Orches- 


Schu : in- 
January 13 and April 2. 1919 ( mann-Chopin 


(His 
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“The Land of Nod,” of the dreaming child: 


Try as I like to find the way, 

I never can get back by day 

Nor can remember plain and clear 
The curious music that I hear. 


@ Scherzo from ‘‘Where Go the Boats?” 


Green leaves a-—floating, 
Castles of the foam 

Boats of mine a—boating 
Where will ail come home? 


and for quiet Finale ‘“‘The Unseen 
mate’’: 


When children are playing alone on the green, 
In comes the playmate that never was seen. 
When children are happy ané lonely and good, 
The I’.iend of the Children coi:.es out of the wood. 


The suite--no more than fifteen minutes 
Ions, but using some of the more subtle 
resviirces of the orchestra and testing the 
skill of the players~was heard for the 
first time at aiy concert from Mr. Dam. 
resch and his orchestra in New York in 
February of last year. With one accord, 
the reviewers wrote warmly of it. Said 
Mr. Wenderson, for example in The Sun: 
“The Marching Song,’ brought to the 
composer's mind something of the pompous 
Make-believe of humor of the juvenile sol- 
diers, together with the humor of the mar- 
‘tial strains of the paper folded over the 
com>. ‘The Land of Nod’ gave the hint 
for the lovely slow movement, in which 
the composer is at his best, making music 
rich in tender teeling and at the same 
time creating the appropriate atmosphere 
of elusiveness. “Where Go the Boats?’ 
makes a charming scherzo. The finale, 
‘The Unseen Playmate,’ in which frag- 
mentary references to the previous move- 
ments are made, is winning in style. The 
whole composition shows poetic fancy and 
a firm command of delicate and interesting 
metrods of musical presentation. But 
What seemed to the present observer to 
be the most attractive trait of the com- 
position was its clear publication of large 
human sentiment. Any little boy who 
distened attentively to the music would be 
likely to think that if he had not a 
00d papa of his own he would not mind 
being Mr. Hill’s little boy.” 

The Tribune added: “Mr. Hill writes 
quite frankly in the idiom of the modern 
Frenchmen; Debussy and Ravel are his 
masters. He does not, however, write as 
a mere copyist, but appears to express 
himeeif spontaneously in his chosen man- 
ner. The only adverse criticism which 
could be levelled at the suite is that Mr. 
Hill’s idiom is rather too sophisticated for 
the interpretation of such Simple senti- 
ments as those expressed by the poems. 
Yet despite this there were many charm- 
ing touches of childhood, especially in the 
*Marching Song,’ while throughout, the 
contrasts of color and rhythm were inter- 
vesting and well handled. Mr. Hill. in his 
music, may not possess the heart of a 
child, but’ he is a man whose heart reacts 
to. the emotion of childhood and reacts 
guite..spontaneously.’’. 


Play- 


Leave-Takings in New York 

At a concert on Saturday afternoon last 
in Carnegie Hall, the Boston -‘Orches- 
tra took’ leave of its public in New 
York for the season. The band and 
Mr. Rabaud were heartily applauded, 
and there were many signs of general] and 
particular pleasure. Mr. Huneker recounts 
the occasion in The Times: “It was an en- 
joyable musica! function, though the play- 
ing of the famous organization was not on 
.&@ par with its Thursday evening perform- 
‘ance. The second movement of the Saint- 
‘Saéns C minor Symphony was massive jin 
‘its tonal beauty and the climax stunning. 
‘Mr. Rabeud always waits for a kettledrum 
iclimacteric with interest, and the artist 
who handles the sticks went for his instru. 
ment with a demoniaca] intensity that 
must have pleased the French conductor. 
Saint-Saéns, like Franck, Narrowly escapes 
genius, His knowledge is enormous, his in. 
vention mediocre. When he drops. the 
|thread of his musica] discourse he re- 
sorts to the deadly chorale, or he lightly 
trips the gay fugato toe. 

“An excerpt from Franck’s ‘Redemption’ 
'followed. In it the string choir has Ssel- 
dom sounded so rich and sonorous. Bach 
was represented ‘by his second concerto in 
F for violin, flute, oboe, and trumpet, 
played by Messrs. Fradkin, Laurent, Longy 
and Heim, and barring a false entrance of 
the trumpet in the first allegro—which slip, 
oddly enough, did not dislocate the phrase 
~—the entire composition proved delightful. 
What music is this that. like a pure moun- 
lain source, sparkles and upgushes! ‘Sad- 
ko,’ @ tone picture of Rimsky-Korsakov, 
iS not so eloquent as several of his other 
Suites or poems, yet it is Rimsky, and that 
Says everything. Today ‘Sadko’ is rather 
tame to ears attuned to Stravinsky. The 
music served as a vehicle for some eso- 
teric capering of the Russian Ballet sev- 
eral seasons ago. It is marked by fancy 
and vivid colors. Mr. Rabaud’s reading 
Was drah rather than Kaleidoscopic, thougi 
ihe finerse was admirable. The afternoon 
closed with a brilliant but not ‘precisely 
traditional] interpretation of the ‘Freis- 
chutz’ overture. There was an ovation to 
the conductor and Plenty of applause for 
the orchestra. No official annoucement for 
next season's plans has been made as to 
conductors, but it might be a good idea 
LO let well enough alone.” 
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_| pianoforte, Op. 29; 
'| Concerto No. 


tra, 


Mr. Harotp Bauer was born at London, April 28, 1873. (His 


father was German by birth, his mother English.) He began his 
career as a violinist, a pupil of Pollitzer, who formed him in many 
ways. He played in public when he wag nine years old, and for 
several years he gave concerts with his sisters, Ethel, a pianist 
and Winifred, a violinist. The Musical Times reviewed a concert 
| given April 17, 1888, and spoke of him as an “efficient pianist; but 
his ability chiefly displays itself on the violin.” In 1892 he decided 
to be a pianist, and as such he is almost wholly Self-taught; for 
| the lessons from Paderewski were few, and Mr. Bauer does not call 
| himself Paderewski’s pupil. In 1898 Mr. Bauer made his début as 
| @ planist in Paris, which he calls his home. He journeyed through 
Russia with the singer Nikita. He has given concerts in Germany 
Spain, the Netherlands, Austria, Sweden, Brazil, and other coun- 
tries of South America, and in Australia; concerts in Kurope with 
Pablo Casals, violoncellist, also with Fritz Kreisler violinist d 
he has played with manv orchestra: om 
1 as. 

His first appearance in the United States was 


cember 1, 1900, when he played at a Symphony co 
Concerto in D minor. 


at Boston, De- 


ta ncert Brahms’s 
He played in Symphony Hall with the Sym- 


| Phony Orchestra Schumann’s Concert-piece, Op. 92, and Liszt’s 
| “Dance of Death,” January 11, 1902, and on April 5 of the sam 

| year d’Indy’s Symphony on a Mountain Air, for orchestra po 
| on October 17, 1908, he played T'schaikowsky’s 


1, in B-flat minor; on February 8, 1906, he played 


‘Schumann’s Concerto ; 
Mt. ~ voncerto in A minor: on April 
| Moér’s Concerto, Op. 57. . ; *8, 1908, Emanuel 


He played in Bo 
Quintet, Op. 44, FF 
Sonata in A m 
lraneck 


Quartet César Franck’ 

11, 1901; and on April 7, 1902, Bach’s 

No. 2, for violin and pianoforte, and César 

“ec minor : Brahms’s Piano Quartet in C minor, 

5 3 : Schubert S Piano Trio in B-flat major, December 

Se sau he 8 Trio in B-flat major, Op. 97, J anuary 14, 1908. 

rt. F med a oston with the Arbos Quartet Tschaikowsky’s 

a ; = er 23, 1903, and with the Hoffmann Quartet Brahms’s 
= Quintet in I’ minor, November 12, 1903. 

| a. : oe Paepnrante recitals in Boston, December 8, 27, 1900: Janu- 

ple ds EP e ruary 23, 1901 ; January 21, February 4, rae March 19 

= 7 | 2 ; November 4, December 5, 1903; January 2, Febru- 

“ry 9%, 1904; November 27, December 4, 11, 1905; February 4, 1906 


(Sunday chambe ' ; : 
Jamary 2, 16, akc ere in Chickering Hall); March 27, 1906; 


? On April 27, 1908, 
“oncert given by the 
Chelsea Relief Fund. 


cheat Boston again in 1911, and on November 25 

“1 n’s Concerto at a concert of the Boston S 
pat @ gave recitals that season on December 
it recital), January 13 and April 2, 1912. 


he played Beethoven’s Concerto No, 5 at a 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in aid of the 


played 
ymphony Orches- 
4 (Schumann-Chopin- 
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Coming again in 1913, he gave a concert with Mr. Thibaud, ——— 
violinist, in Symphony Hall, December 28: César. Franck’s Sonata |e Ne acre ano tae e Dees oa ee 
for Violin and Pianoforte; Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata; Schu- Lempest ana I ranaiillit<x 
mann’s “Faschingsschwank.” | Dh a, 2 Ve a Digit a eth ie Ma om nh lec IR 
On January 17, 1914, he played Brahms’s Concerto No. 1, D minor, 
at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He gave pianoforte 
recitals on February 10, 1914 (programme of dance music: Bach, 
Suite in G minor; Schumann, Davidsbiindlertéanze, and music in 
dance form by Beethoven, Chopin, Ravel, Levy, Granados, César 
Franck, Scliubert, and Brahms), April 4, 1914. On March 15, 1914, 
he gave a concert with Alma Gluck, soprano, in Symphony Hall. 
On November 28, 1914, he played Beethoven’s Concerto in G major, 
No. 4, at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. On Decem- 
ber 6 he gave a concert with Maggie Teyte in Symphony Hall. 
1915. January 5, Kneisel Quartet concert (Brahms’s Sonata in 
E minor for violoncello and pianoforte, and Schubert’s “Forellen” 
Quintet); January 23, recital; February 23, March 29, concert 
with Mr. Casals; May 15, concert with Mr. Gabrilowitsch ; November 
7, with Philharmonic Orchestra of New York (Saint-Saéns Concerto 
in C minor, No. 4). 
1916. January 16, concert*'with Mr. Casals; February 7, recital; 
February 25, Boston Symphony Orchestra (Brahms’s Concerto No. 
2); March 26, with Mr. Gabrilowitsch; April 29, recital; November 
8, recital; December 16, recital. 
1917. February 11, with Helen Stanley; February 24, music by 
Schénberg, Debussy, Royce, Scriabin, Franck, Laparra, Moussorg- 
sky; April 2, with Mr. Thibaud; April 21, with Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 
1918. October 27, with Mr. Thibaud. 
1919. March 1, recital. 
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Works played by Mr. Bauer at concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra :— 
1900. December 1, Brahms’s Concerto in D minor (first per- 
formance in Boston). 
1902. January 11, Schumann’s Concert-piece, Op. 92, and Liszt’s 
“Dance of Death” (the latter for the first time in Boston) ; April 5, 
d’Indy’s Symphony on a Mountain Air for orchestra and pianoforte, 
Op. 25 (first time in Boston). 
1903. October 17, Tschaikowsky’s Concerto No. 1, in B-flat minor. 
1906. February 3, Schumann’s Concerto in A minor. 
1908. April 18, Emanuel Moér’s Concerto, Op. 57 (first per- 
formance in Boston). 
1908. April 27. Beethoven’s concerto No. 5, in E-flat major, at a 
concert given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in aid of the 
Chelsea Relief Fund. 
1911. November 25, Schumann’s Concerto in A minor. . ee 
‘ a appesy tS a Concerto No. 1, in D minor; Novem- , ee AE 
er 245, Beethoven’s Concerto in G major, No. 4, Op. 58. : ‘ot teen Ge 
iM “<t February 25, Brahms’s Sokearte No. 12, B-flat major, Jacques Thibaud and Harold Bauer i 
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Coming again in 1913, he gave a concert with Mr. Thibaud, 
violinist, in Symphony Hall, December 28: César Franck’s Sonata 
for Violin and Pianoforte; Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata; Schu- 
mann’s “Faschingsschwank.” 

On January 17, 1914, he played Brahms’s Concerto No. 1, D minor, 
at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He gave pianoforte 
recitals on February 10, 1914 (programme of dance music: Bach, 
Suite in G minor; Schumann, Davidsbiindlertinze, and music in 
dance form by Beethoven, Chopin, Ravel, Levy, Granados, César 
Franck, Scliubert, and Brahms), April 4, 1914. On March 15, 1914, 
he gave a concert with Alma Gluck, soprano, in Symphony Hall. 
On November 28, 1914, he played Beethoven’s Concerto in G major, 
No. 4, at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. On Decem- 
ber 6 he gave a concert with Maggie Teyte in Symphony Hall. 

1915. January 5, Kneisel Quartet concert (Brahms’s Sonata in 
EK minor for violoncello and pianoforte, and Schubert’s “Forellen” 
Quintet); January 23, recital; February 23, March 29, concert 
with Mr. Casals; May 15, concert with Mr. Gabrilowitsch ; November 
7, with Philharmonic Orchestra of New York (Saint-Saéns Concerto 
in C minor, No. 4). 

1916. January 16, concert’ with Mr. Casals; February 7, recital; 
February 25, Boston Symphony Orchestra (Brahms’s Concerto No. 
2); March 26, with Mr. Gabrilowitsch; April 29, recital; November 
8, recital; December 16, recital. 

1917. February 11, with Helen Stanley; February 24, music by 
Schonberg, Debussy, Royce, Scriabin, Franck, Laparra, Moussorg- 
sky; April 2, with Mr. Thibaud; April 21, with Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 

1918. October 27, with Mr. Thibaud. 

1919. March 1, recital. 

ee 

Works played by Mr. Bauer at concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra :-— 

1900. December 1, Brahms’s Concerto in D minor (first per- 
formance in Boston). 

1902. January 11, Schumann’s Concert-piece, Op. 92, and Liszt’s 
“Dance of Death” (the latter for the first time in Boston) ; April 5, 
d’Indy’s Symphony on a Mountain Air for orchestra and pianoforte, 
Op. 25 (first time in Boston). 

1903. October 17, Tschaikowsky’s Concerto No. 1, in B-flat minor. 

1906. February 3, Schumann’s Concerto in A minor. 

1908. April 18, Emanuel Modr’s Concerto, Op. 57 (first per- 
formance in Boston). 

1908. April 27. Beethoven’s concerto No. 5, in E-flat major, at a 
concert given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in aid of the 
Chelsea Relief Fund. 

1911. November 25, Schumann’s Concerto in A minor. 

1914. January 17, Brahms’s Concerto No. 1, in D minor; Novem- 
ber 28, Beethoven’s Concerto in G major, No. 4, Op. 58. 

OF ~9 ‘ ° 
i ¢% February 25, Brahms’s Concerto No. 12, B-flat major, 
p. 83. 
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Tempest and Tranquillity 


Thibaud and Harold Bauer 
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HONIC EXPRESSIONS 
B m 


,”’ (“The Pauses of S 


(First time in Boston) 
i allegretto 


SYMPHONY in D major 
I. Adagio: Allegro 
II. Andante 
III. Finale: Presto 
- Molto moderato e maestoso; Allegro non troppo 
ONIC POEM 
Soloist: 


CONCERTO in 


chestra, op. 61 
I. Allegro non troppo 


II. Andantino quas 


III 


SYMPH 


‘““Mazeppa,”’ (After Vi 
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Symphony Hall. 
HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 
JACQUES THIBAUD 


TWENUETH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, APRIL 4, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 5, AT 8 P.M. 


MALIPIERO, 
SAINT-SAENS, 
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JACQUES THIBAUD 


The Brilliant French Violinist 


| No, 6 (after Victor Hugo's poem). 

| Malipiero, whose composition, ‘Pauses 
| | Of Silence,” was performed here yes- 
terday Probably for the first time in 
i} | this country, belongs to a 

'| | Italian Sroup that includes Tommasini, 
| Respighi, Pizzetti. Caselia and some 
| others, Tommasini is known here by 
; 2. string’ quartet Played some year's 
i480 by the Kneisels. An orchestral 
piece by him was recently performed 
I Chicago: one by Respizhi in New 
York. It is Said that Malipiero hag 
= attentively the music of Mous- 





sorgsky, Stravinsky and young Hun-~- 
Sarian composers. The orchestral 
biece heard reveals him as 
4n Original] thinker, a man of pro- 
nounced individuality, not only a 
thinker but & doer, 
“The Pauses of Silenee,’’ 


yesterday 


Sibly offered 

Some one fave 
Songs, Cries. 
[the simpler 


no public explanation. 
the sub-title: ‘‘Shudders, 
Lamenis,’’ but we prefer 
| i “Seven Symphonic Expres- 
| Sions’’; for these little pieces joined to- 
sether by a motive, Which, at once an- 
nounced, galis attention, are evidently 
©xpressions of moods. If the hearer’s 
moods happen to be in Sympathy with 
the Composer's, he may dilate with the 
litting These _ short pieces 
itions, but fortu- 


‘ner, poor but Wearing fk 


oun’ should be remembered by a remark 


‘Mr. Moore: 
‘I should need at 


— 





|}pardoned for thinking 
baer pondered Cabaner’s theory. 


: +e What does 
the title mean? The composer has sen- 


. | ~ : Se 3 - Mr, Philip Greeley app in his itnter- i i 
iy! 1 | | : esting article about Malipiero and the Hy i 
ra | . is | “Pauses,”” published in the Evening i 
i! | | : a (Transcript of hursday says: “Mr. ! 
He | | Rabaud is reminded of the vast, hot, || | 
im hazy and mysterious landscapes of the: is 
strange and vivid colors echoed in sound ab 
| - by snatches of tune from the pipes of 
unseen shepherds; though, of course, he 
| a 0 - : absolves the composer of any intention | | 
Malipiero’s “The Pauses of specifically to paint these seenes,” POL Ct Aan 
| : ; me ‘Certain pages of music lead one to, Ran 
| Silence” Given for I irst _think that this conjecture is not un- aie : 
: : reasonable, but other pages suggest the | 
Time In Boston tonal portraiture of mental conditions, | | 
28 Wwe have said; or the music might | 
: Cth tee borrow a title from Walt Whitman: 
y ~ TT “Sleep Chasings.”’ “* 
JACQUES THIBAUD, - The seven “expressions” are interest- | 
ZZ ing in many ways. Not only do they | 
| VIOLINIST, ASSISTS appeal to tha student and the mature | | 
| Mena l f— ——thr 7 (Gs q musician by the harmonic structure and | 
‘. f the instrumentation, but they make a oe | 
By PHILIP HALE ' Sensorla] appeal to the unprofessional]. ‘4 my l 
| The 20th concert of the Boston Sy¥yM- | The boldness of the man, a boldness i tana | 
| Dhony Orchestra, Mr. Rabaud conduc- ' that does not seem affected, but is 1 f 
i tor, took place yesterday afternoon tn natural to his speech; striking orchestra] } 
‘Symphony Hall. The program was as effects and equally striking contrasts in By 
i follows: Mozart, Symphony in D majur mood: passages of the Utmost wildness i } 
1} | CX. 504); Malipiero, “The Pauses of following those of unconventional but 
| iSilence’’ (first time in Boston); Saint- senuine beauty—these infpress, even at ay 
| Saens, Concerto in B minor No. 3° one hearing. t } 
| for violin (Jacques Thibaud, Violinist) ; Mr. George Moore knew in his sojourn 
| Liszt, “Mazeppa.” Symphonic ‘Poem in Paris a strange musician, one Caba- 


Shirts, gener- 
ous, talking magnificently about hig art, | 
fhe music by Cabaner that we have | 
seen is .aost commonplace, but he | 
to | 
“To express silence in music, 
least three brass 
bands."’ This Saying is not so paradoxi- 
Cal as it seems at first. There were mo- 
ments yesterday when one might be 
that Malipiero 


Strange as the music is, it made its 
way, for it was applauded with greater 


‘fervor than is customary when a new 


Composition, not by a local musician, 
is brought before the public. Mr. Ra- 
baud is again to be thanked for ac. 
quainting us with contemporaneous 
works. 

Mr. Thibaud first visited Boston in 


| November, 1903, yet he played here with 
'the orchestra 
time. 
|Trope before 


yesterday for the first 
He was famous throughout Eu- 
he came to this city. The 
neglect of this thrice admirable vio- 
linist for so many years is unaccount- 
able. We believe, however, that he was 
once engaged, tive or six years age, but 
he was obliged to return unexpectedly 
to Paris. Yesterday he played Saint- 
Saens’ concerto with the elegance that 
characterizes the music itself; he Played 
With the purity and finesse in the phras- 
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»rinted program or ing with the beauty of tone, with, in a 
: Word, the cogsummate art that long 
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ago put him in the very front rank 
of the world’s violinists. | 

-‘Mozart-Liszt-Malipiero. The stubborn 
reactionaries might insist that these | 
three illustrate the gradual debasement. 


of ‘music. Nearly every composer is of || 





his own period. In the 18th century there | 
was little or no feverish emotional ex-| 
pression. Liszt was pre-eminently a man 
of his day and generation, but he fore- 





ee 


melancholy of 
appropriately 


+ taining ardor 
proportion. 


without boisterousness, without the hint 


f excess. The beauty of the song, of 


oO 
the slow movement, with Jess’ of the 
Mozart than some, was. 
Sung, and the°last move- | 
ment played with a spirit which, in at- 
, did not mar clearness or. 


Composer of New School 
“The Pauses of Silence, Seven Sym- 


saw much that is even now hailed as || Phonic Expressions,” played for the 


modern. For a time he was overshad- | 
owed by Wagner, who stole unblushing- || 


‘quickens the blood. It is not without! 


first time in Boston, is by a young 
. Italian, G. Francisco Malipiero, who is 
ly from his scores. ‘‘Mazeppa’’ still!) a 

tion demanding recognition in that 


member of a new school of com posi- 


‘circus-pomp, but this is preferable to|;}Country. The article reprinted in the 


‘Liszt’s occasional excursions in the field 
‘of childish, rank sentimentalism. Ho. he 
superb interpretation of ‘‘Mazeppa’”’ by 
Mr. Rabaud and the orchestra should 
have convinced even the stubborn that 
‘Liszt has not been peste by Time from 
| ll of the imortals. : 

Wail connert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of the concerts next week 
is as follows: Magnard, Hymn to Jus- 
tice (first time in Boston); Beethoven, 
‘Pastoral’ Symphony; Foote, Four 
Characteristic Pieces; Dubois, overture 


“Frithiof.’’ 


RABAUD CONDUCTS 
UNUSUAL PROGRAM 


Thibaud Justly Acclaimed 


s . 
in Saint-Saens Concerto 
Stele —Atn. £0199 
Mr Rabaud conducted another pro- 
gram of more than ordinary interest at 
| the Symphony concert yesterday after- ! 
‘noon. Mozart’s D major symphony was | 
Dilayed with true distinction. Jt was fole | 
lowed by a new symphonic voice out of 
Ytaly which laid lurid emphasis upon 
the interval of a century and a third be- 
tween the composers. Jacques Thibaud, 
playing for the first time at these con- 
certs, ennobled Saint-Saens’ third con- 
certo with an art which holds some- 
thing more than violinistic skill. Last 


of all, Liszt’s sturdy old war horse, 
“Mazeppa,’’ in which the galloping 
beast blazed a path for later symphonic 
poems. 

Although in this symphony Mozart 
wrote no minuet, there is the courtly 
manner of the dance. A patrician ele- 
Zance marks every bar; music which no 
plebeian soul could have made or played. 
And yet it is free from snobbery. Fol- 
lowing the dignity of the introductory 
adagio the allegro is like a psalm of 
thanksgiving. All life is aglow, yet 


program book from an address de- 


Ivered in New York in February, by 


Ugo Ara, returning violist of the 


Flonzaley Quartet, is Singularly in- 


teresting and informing. 


In it he fixes the position of the group 


of young idealists of which Malipiero is 
a member as between the futuristic Bol- 
sheviki, who enthrone violence and 
noise, and the conservatives, such as 
the established Sgambati, Martucci and 
Bossi, the last of whom was Malipiero’s 
teacher. 


Malipiero’s score commands instant at- 
tention, at first perhaps by its fearless, 
daringly assressive individuality, but it is 
an individuality which speaks fer itself. 
aS from a desire for bold expression. 
made in sincerity rather than merely 


with the intent of occasioning amaze-_ 
ment or uplifted eyebrows. 
not the ascribed subtitle: ‘‘Shudders, | 
Songs, cries, laments,’’ be accepted as} 


a& program, the insatiate, hectic unrest 


makes its effect. It plays about and re-| 
turns to the first theme of mingled pro- 


test and questioning, and all ends with 
the question unanswered. 


Work Well Worth Hearing 
There are moments when the poignant 


outcry best betokens the anguish of si- 


lence in the soul Which it may have 
broken. And there are moments, as in 
the piling of one tonality clashing in 
the brass upon another near the close, 
when the effect is more Crass than stu- 


' pendous, and the tragedy becomes pa- 
thos. All in all, a work well worth | 


hearing. 
Mr Thibaud’s art is of a finer fiber 
han is to be associated Ordinarily with 


the polished exterior of Saint-Saens’ | 


concerto. While he played it with some- 
thing more than an urbane, well-bred 
elegance, he did not attempt to give its 
graceful contours or rhapsodical bril- 
liance an emotional] depth which would 
have been incongruous. 

He is not a man for the multitude, 
but his skill is ever commanding—yes- 
terday superb in strength and ardor— 
and his spirit is one which communes 
with the loftiest beauty. 

In all Mr Rabaud conducted with the 
discrimination, the poetic insight and 
warmth which he has taught us to ex- 
pect. Liszt’s spavined old steed, with 
his luckless rider, raced head and tail 
in air down the course with a new gait. 
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indfeate ultra-modern, if not eso 
character of the gr owt here 
is a central theme, played by @ solo. 
wind instrument in the poetic opening 
| Section. This theme recurs, - trans- 
| formed, set off by complimentary 
phrases, and it holds together divergent 
moods. Divergent as these moods are, 
however, the transitions did not seem 
abrupt yesterday, but logical changes, 


Mi HON {4nd an impression of clarity and unity 
prevailed. , 


There are unusual orchestral combi- 
Thik q’ I natione, there are curious rhythmical 
ipaud § 
New Italian Piece, 





. patterns, there is poetry and gro- 
Playing, tesquerie. In this latter direction, how- 
ever, the composer is, out-Schonberged 

by Arnold Schonberg. Other of his 
ideas show, as it seems to us, harmonic 
tendencies of the modern French char- 
acter, and also, perhaps, of Strawinsky, 
/-who is reputed to have influenced Mali-. 


Liszt's Tone Poem piero. And there was, as we thought 


p a passing glimpse of the cloven hoof of 
aad 


Yr . oy P 9 Giacomo Puccini. 
BY OLIN DOWNES /¢ ¢ Has Italian Sensibility 


G. Francesco Malipiero’s. “The| One can only speak now of rea 








§ 
46 ng 
Pauses of Silence,” “seven symphonic] piece of music. There is music that has 
expressions,” was played for the first] only to be heard once for a hearer of 
; . -.,; 4ny experience to know that it is bad. 
time in Boston yesterday afternoon in There is other music which {Immedi-- 


Symphony Hall. The composer is one of| ately commands respect and delibera- | 


impressions of a new and _ intere 


. tion, and when such music is heard it. 
a group of young modern Italians who is not wise to venture snap judgments. 


are not interested either in the vainglory! This. may be said: The music hag. re- 


ae finement and Italian sensibility and 
of sensational operas or the traditional clearness. It is also -commendably trlet 


symphonic writing of the German and concentrated in character. Much is 


iSchool, but who are setting out boldly Said in a short time. Or would ‘it be 


better to say that unusual moods are 


land Seriously to attempt a new de- quickly established and _ effectively 


velopment of the musical art. linked together. The musie is entirely 
‘1 free of classic principles of form, and 
This was one of the Striking fea- ;, seems to us very well made, What. 
tures of the concert. Two others were was the. composer’s intention i this. 
| . ve - work? Was he thinking of the silence 
Jacques Thibaud’s performance Of Gf which Maetéerlinck speaks in “Wis. 
Saint-Saens’ B minor violin concerto dom and Destiny’’—that silence in which 
and Mr. , . May occur the most terrible or exalting 
. Rabaud’s superb Jnterpreta-| of apiritual dramas? There ieitl least 
tion of Liszt's tone-poem, Mazeppa.” the effort, it appears, to portray psychi- 
Mozart’s symphon in D major ¢al states and impressions of a kind not 
(Kochel nd P - J éasily defined or portrayed. A listener 
cnel 004) opened the programme. could say that his ears has shown him 
vistas of a kind barely to the physi- 
. . cal eye. In some pages the sensitive 
STIRS THE IMAGINATION hearer might recall the unreal yet in- 
Malipiero’s music is by no means as tense sensations of a nightmare. | 


discordant and as terrible as one had Made Gireat Concerto Greater 


been led to belleve by the now famous Mr, Thibaud, who played for the first 
Sub-title bestowed on the music bY time at these concerts, gave what was in 





someone else than the composer: the estimation of the writer by far the 
Shudders, songs, cries, laments.’’ We greatest performance of a solo violinist 
would that these words had been dis- heard this season at these concerts, We 
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. ‘ We: 
Bey. Music in Boston fe Ze P, fron ne | 
BAbcially for The Christian Science Monitor Tierre with others by Italian a 
- BOSTON, Massachusetts —On the American 
‘twentieth Boston Symphony Orchestra 


fe a d has : to -be | po 
eol that Mr. Thibaud has yet | poi 
tally, Rinsockated by the great public. | 

‘He has the purest emotional force, tem- 
pered. by the high intellectuality of a 


pe Dao Wonkstin “eae , bpp of the latter day impressionists. He 
in Saint- 


everything | uses’ about every known instrument 
Rat ake mediocre in” shopltation waSiin the modern orchestra, and scores 
Cail dignity and significance by rani _| very cleverly. ; But does the ,, com: 
Mr. Thibaud’s tone—he has now a poser say anything worth while? One 
recovered from his experiences in ¢ a | hopes he does, but the answer is not 
war—is not surpassed for warmth an bl at the present”: moment, 
do we know of a violinist, favora e im vey 
Frepioye-s sibl Ysaye at his greatest, who} Possibly the piece suffered by follow 
seta i> us to unite so impressively the’) jng ag wonderfully clear performance 
ane ad the virtuoso and an inalienable of the Mozart symphony in D, without 
sense of esthetic values. It is taal minuet, which began the program. : 
ere tbe os «Apter eget be finished Then there was the Liszt ““Mazeppa 
eer we ler given one of the | Symphonic Poem, the closing number 
atdugaae Siilnnan bes in the history | of the concert. Once a puzzler to the 
ne hath seasons in Symphony Hall. wise ones, it is now well reece 
: Liszt’s Tone Poem although it ar as blatant as ever, for 
, the most part. 
The oe dei Oanaae ie accatty on Jaques Thibaud was the soloist, and 
‘he cake noe conductor and orchestra. | he played the now well-worn violin 


; de ° * 4 dns, | 
Other eeny oe ea Rarely concerto in B minor of Saint Sa | 
@ war-horse 0o 


i ugh he 
$j a for the first time here, altho 
indled the music to a ; : ; ne: 
ond Ee cwtor, to a more convincing has been heard in the work dion 
gba to of the wild ride, than any of orchestra in Cambridge, 05 at ol 
his predecessors of recent years. The where. Saint-Saéns wrote the 


Sapdiggc a oe geomeny to he gals > certo for Sarasate, and it roe tl 

n wade : 
a ten and in yao by not over- Well be said that it was | 
c 


: mance showed 

‘y beat of aj) Thibaud, for the perform | 

mh OE or gaitememi ia complete understanding Perec 
“Mr. Rabaud ‘s always broad in his composer and interpreter. In clearness, 


musical conceptions. He brings home finish, and general exposition, there | 
. inescapable manner : desired Such a} 
to the hearer in an ; ;| Was little left to be desired. 

the salient lines of a composition. And | 


i 

the good old conclusion, with its Hun- performance was memorable, a model | 
ian pomp and extravagance, was | of its kind. ‘ ze it | 
op see not pglitely, or academically,; On the evening of Wednésday, Ap : 
but with contagious gusto, and for 9 gergej Adamsky, tenor, gave a ae 
every last ounce of tone in Liszt’s cert, mostly of Russian musicy thoug : 
amamnvue Orchestra. there were. two Spanish songs: by | 
Osma, from the cycle “Cretares di mi, 


writers. Mr. Adamsky | 
showed pleasing voice in purely lyric 
numbers, but in such as the impro- 
‘program Mr, Rabaud produced, for the | yjgg from Giordano’s “Andrea Che- 
fir t time here, a work of the new nier,” an intensely dramatic p ; 


ete lion school, by G. Francesco Mali-.the singer was not so fortunate, for 


4 asda 


‘pi titled “Le Pause dél Silenzio” | @¢sPite much tonal beauty, his vocal 
piero, enti 


mechanism was hardly adequate. A. 
(“The Pauses of Silence’). This is group of Russian folk songs were sung. 


‘in “Seven Symphonic. Expressions,” } in well nigh faultless vocal finish gad 
al called but the work is in one move- } authoritative interpretation. | ) 
teat singer was assisted by pains sect 
es day ve, which is supposed} cellist, and Edna Sheppard, pian ’ 
itctant acces shudders, cries! who. played Chevillard’s Winlasctito 
‘avid lamentations. sonata, with .fine ensemble, avs Sa 
» On a first hearing, it is next to im-| the work was one so dry and witho 


possible to view the composer. from | musical value, that one regrets that 
f tesa 


wn or, in fact, any especial stand-| two such excellent artists should have 


! 
| 


‘week in Boston. 


New Music in Cambridge Ja cused - 


R 


to Egmont. 
sTamme, co 
‘Symphony in 
Burlingame Hill’s 
‘Sounded 
Theatre, and whic 


casion of much a. 
ment 


stan. 
tad 


4) wore 
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n the evening of Thursday, April 4, 


there was a concert by Rosa Raisa, 
soprano, and Giacomo Rimini, barj- 
| tone, both members of the Chicago 


Opera Company, which brought to 
mind the old-fashioned opera “star” 
concert of long ago. The program in- 
cluded a great variety, from “Casta 
diva’. and the “Largo al factotum” to 
things of the present moment, and the 


“extras”’ were nearly equal to the pro-;©9™Poser has not this virtue). But the 


Miss Raisa again Zave | 
/@vidence that she has a wonderful } 


' gram itself. 


voice, but it was also evident that her 
Sphere is in opera, and not as an 
interpreter of lyric songs. Mr. Rimini 


ang the “Largo al factotum” in loud | 
| Voice without a sug 


; ’ Sah Pipe aoe eae (hs AT anaes ida 1 a ea es 
‘their labcr on su work 
ap $ — r iw } . s f ; , ‘ ‘ fe , 

> \ 


The diminutive suite of Roger-L icasse 
stands. in the memory vividly for its ‘Bix 
minutes. It has the French aptitude of 
treating a light, almost a popular, theme 
in a delicately flavored manner to grat fy 
a fastidious palette. Our native compos rs 
have sometimes written in this view, but 
_they have tried to be important and have 
| been lengthy instead. They have missed 
| Roger-Ducasse’s gusto of brevity—the fleét-— 


.ing tingle of the here and gone (from all 


|accounts the ‘‘French Suite’’ by the ga me | 


‘Petite Suite’ is cleverly orchestrated and 
clevery ordered. ‘‘Remembrance,” with @ 
Song of strings and wood-winds, gives a 
foundation; “Smiling,” which by theme as 
nothing more than the familiar ‘parle ;, 
kind, adds sweetness, and “Trumpeting’ 
(‘‘Clannonneve"’), using the full orche 


of course, gives the piquant ‘kick.’ 


\all over in a flip and a toss. 


sing of his other num- 
There was no variety or con- 
trast. The apMause was often in 
Inverse ratio to the interpretation. 


| The Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
| Save its regular concert in Cambridge , 
On the evening of Thursday, April 3, 
‘at which Joseph Malkin, the first: 
cellist of the orchestra, was the solo- 
ist. chief interest was’ 
| Edward Burlingame 
four pieces for orchestra, 
“Stevensoniana,” heard the previous 
The impression of | 
s00d writing obtained at the former: | 
hearing’ was Strengthened. Cambridge: 
residents have Sometimes complained | 
regarding the abilities of the soloists | 
Who “assist” the Orchestra at these | 


7 
roncerts. Such complaint might wel]. ‘ 


serviceableness between two ‘seniors num-= 
bers you could scarcely find a coounter-. 
part. af 


MORE GOSSIP ABOUT MR. RABAUD. 
OR ANOTHER 


Mr. Toscanini’s Reported “Willingness” 
to Come to Boston—The Parisian’s Posi« 
tion—Mr. Heifetz Discloses: New Quali- 
ties and Heightens and Deepens -the Old 
—A Remarkable Recital—Mr. Kreisler’s 


Return Next October § 
Tr aru. « bee OF ie 
HESE are the days in which it /is 
possible to hear any thing and ‘all 
things about the conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestfa for next year, 


‘Day unto to day uttereth speech,” but it. 


be in order now. Mr. Malkin’s wobbly | '8 hardly true that “night unto night show. 


intonation and scratchy tone marred 
an otherwise enjoyable concert, 


- hfe 
That part of the Boston Symphon¢ 


Haydn's Violoncello 


oger-Ducasse 


particularly well in Sanders’ 


h deservedly was the oc- 
Pplause and acknowledg- by, 


eth knowledge.” 
_ to record the saying in New York of a close 
friehd of Mr. 
ys ‘formed about 
According to hit 


on- +. ae 
cert at Cambridge, last night, which? fol. his’ willingness 
lowed the 


season’s concerts: 
Concerto 


“Stevensoniana,” which | Fatger than musical 
their goal. 


Nevertheless it is time 


Toscanini, hitherto. well in- 
the conductor’s intentions. 
n'Mr. Toscanini “expressed 
to assume the leadership 


f the Boston orchestra after | nt. 
intermission was n t er an urgent 
bi * request had been transmitted to Italy by 


» in D major, chosen and Played se heas ee Whether these words refer 
by Mr. Joseph Malkin, the excellent vir- *® eSOtiations in 


tuoso of the orchestra, a ‘Little Suite” by ro Soundings and 


progress last summer or. 
bargainings more recent. 


in first performance a. lY undertaken does not appear. 

these concerts, and Beethoven's Overture “On of Senator Lodge tends to 
The first section of the pro- ©4riler quest, since in it th 

mprised Saiint-Siens’s Second, , O'chestra 

A minor, and Mr. Edward | Statesmen 


The men- 
imply the 
e trustees of the 
the aid of eminent 
and preferred governmental 

channels asa way to 


invoked 


In either alternative, a wide 


ga 
tes Mr. Toscanini, : 


ness to become the "ce 





ble d audible in Sy: Phony Hall. It is px i sttatih i buh hay 


, he 


‘not. nécessary to know him intimately to 


oe 
bi 


snow also that he is a man of many minds | _— | UGH LISZT, TO 
a iiany moods over a proposal, gratify- ‘FROM MOZART, THRO 
‘ing indeed to many. of his ambitions as a. MALIPIERO 

conductor, yet breaking for the time many | 

of his cherished ties as a man. It was rogramme, and 
these ties that drew him back to Italy in ‘Mr. Rabaud Freshens a Prog : Hi 
the years of the war. Now, if he should | Does Both Well and Ill with It — His 


come next autumn to Boston he must part ‘ : 1f Prise 

them again. What his final decision may | Eloquence with Liszt, His St 

be, no man knoweth--or at least sayeth— with Mozart—Mr. Thibaud Shines w h 
His Own Virtues, and Also Recalls 


but above and beyond any conductor in | 
Europe, except Mr. Nikisch, whose German | 

Sarasate—The Italian’s Novel and Pene- 
trating Music 


affiliations put him out of the question, Mr. | 
Toscanini seems worthy of the new quality | 
“@nd the old prestige of the Symphcny Or- | 
chestra. | 
'It is even possible to hear in the gossip 
of the town, though it is impossible to say 
how truly, that Mr. Rabaud has himse'f yesterday afternoon seemed like 
Signalled Mr. Toscanini—and Mr. Menge!]- happy return to the more catho- 
berg—to the trustees as conductors of the lie acd cosmopolitan days of the being ttn 
Tirst rank. » More interesting, however, to ~- ak js Only one French piece, an ha 
phe frequenters of the Symphony Concerts Ge’ sctahatert concerto, stood upon it— 
is aa Rabaud’s own disposition toward an- as agreeable a sensation as gF vig eae 
Other year in Boston. As some say, who cae ie used to be in e lis : 
profess to be more or less in his confidence, sila ae ng More than once in the past, | 
he prefers to return to Paris in the spring the frequenter of the Symphony Concerts | 
and busy himself anew with the writing of (unless he loves routine and has no pe wt 
music since by profession and inclination, osity about widely different musics) has" 
he is composer rather than conductor. Like been sated with German pieces. It is 
report also asserts that he has found the equally possible to be surfeited with | 
hundred concerts that he must lead in a French items and with them, as the musi- 
Season, in Boston, in New York, in many cal year lengthens, some ears and minds 
another city, a severer strain upon his | are nearing the point of saturation which, 
Physical and nervous energies than he in the concert-hall, is also the point of 
cares to endure for another year. On the ennui and indifference. It was respite and 
other hand, equally piausible Pit fae run | sleasure, therefore, to hear gg gag ere 
that he is' an eminently reasonable man: | the first that r. , 
that there are arrangements and arranges | een t om A programme in five months 
ments afoot ‘of which we shall soon hear.” | in Boston—and also a symphonic poem 
Meanwhile, no one, apparently, can or. wil! from Liszt, hitherto, like the other Czechs, 
the conductoranip next vests None tne tage 8h overlooked composer in the conductor's 
el ae ore widely ' Ae 
it is credibly reported that the trustees ee a jain shes and the prestige 
have several times discussed it. Certainly, of the concerts with open-minded hearers; 
Rabaud, earnest as. was his effort, ad.| While, of course, every one in the audiences 
R; ud, n as as se ; - d Saturday is, 
mirable sometimes, as was the outcome, | Oran euch. "By natural inclination and ae 
seemed a tired man. . ‘quired habit, Mr. Fiedler and Dr. Muc 
tended, in the progress of a season, to 
choose over-much German music. By like 
impu ses Mr. Rabaud has tended to an 6X-~ 
cess of French items. In all three in- 
stances it 1s hard to believe (as extremists 
say) in deliberate and calculated eels 
ganda. Fach conductor probably nyo 
instinct and custom as missioner for ai 
music of his country, for the ave 
which he had been bred, in which he be- 
lieved and with which he made his repu- 
ation. , 
ey in an idealistic view—the mode = 
the moment, is it not?—the conductor a 
the Symphony Orchestra should be mis 
sioner for nothing but the most py bengern 
music that he can assemble, played in 


hestra 
HE programme set for oro 
and audience at Symphony Hall 


n 6 other n r. Rabau 
‘should put by his own likings and dislik- succeeded ill with the Symphonies of 
ings; he should know no cults or exclu- zart and the other eighteenth-century 1 u- 
sions or nationalities; he should do no, sic that he has thus far played. M Rel : 


favors, curb every prejudice, work with festly, they have failed to interest audi- 

single mind and heart for the quality of ences as of old; while relatively scanty; 

his concerts alike in programme and per--in comparison with the applause of the 

formance. Then their prestige would be past, have been present plaudits for them. 
||his prestige—a greater and more lasting The reason seems not far to seek. The 
‘| glory than any other means and any other conductor {s too stiff, too literal with this 

end might win. The repute of the Sym. music of line, of patterns in sound, of 

phony Orchestra at home and abroad in| flowing figure and airy arabesque, ? 

these later years has been rooted in the & Music invites a grace and elegance ot 
catholicity of its programmes, in the cos- ‘performance, an aristocratic ‘voice that 
i;}mopolitan choice of its personnel accord- ‘he and the orchestra may not give it, The 
jing to ability and nothing else, in the |symphony of yesterday constantly bids 
breadth of view, actual or acqulred, of its i‘? light modulation of pace and accent, to 
|; conductors. No doubt these are counsels delicate play of light and Shade, to an 
of perfection, bearing hard upon many a/airy elegance in the finale, a pensively 
human inclination and infirmity, but so far, |songful melancholy in the slow movement, 
in the long run, this living tradition, theSe / a plastic animation in the first allegro, 
enkindling standards, have prevailed. | Rabaud made his w 

| throu 
A famillar piece, yet one heard not too! lucidiy. Ror intelligently, ann tht ae 
often at these concerts—Mozart’s sym- | tra dutifully followed the leader. "go te 
phony in D major, the Symphony without play Mozart is to stiffen the al ility or 
a minuet—began the afternoon and another to cloud its or 
* plece—Lis2t’s tone-poem, 

pa’’—ended it. Mr, gjtonal fancy, 
in the pace he chose for the ride of Byron's, | 

Hugo's and Liszt’s hero as in Some of 

Which he rhythmed it, € and in the twists ee eeatieg nt 
swered him readily, and the measures kept! Of the finale, is too fine, too supple for 
the graphic quality, generated the ex- | 8Uch playing. The elegant, the aristocratic 
citement which is half the virtue nowa- | Note vanishes, Yesterday, Mozart’s sym- 
days of these “romantics” in the poetry, Phony in b major was little more than. 
painting and music of the middle of the restated painstakingly as an item in the 
nineteenth century. Skilful, too, were con. WOTE of the composers, in the history of. 
ductor and orchestra with the suspensive, ™usic. a 
quasi-mysterious measures that link the ae) 

Mazeppa whirled ‘rom woe to woe with. it was even possible to wish the silly, 
the Mazeppa exalted to state and power, fUtile wish that Mr. Thibaud might have 
Presumably they hint the reawakening of Played this symphony of Mozart as he has) 
& dauntless spirit: certainly they hint at blayed within easy memory one or another 
sundry transitional passages in the music- %f the composer’s violin pieces, as he : 
dramas of Wagner. As fortunate were Played, on Friday, the violin part in Sainte 
conductor and orchestra in the tonal pomps *#€ns’s concerto in B minor. It was. 
of the end. They were gTandiose as the ™usic that betrayed none of his limitations 
matter and the manner of the music bade 28 the big voice of Beethoven even in 
~exuberantly rich of tone and not merely “Onatas, occasionally does; it was music 
blatant as they were a few weeks ago in that he might merely have set forth to the 
the much applauded climax of the overture #Udience with his usual beauty of flowing 
to “The King of Ys," Yesterday the ®nd shimmering tone, finesse of shading, 
clapping was less in the auditorium; but inflection, transition, play of intelligence, | 
the artistic consciences on the stage must fancy and elegance. So doing, he would. 
have run truer. Once more, Mr. Rabaud hardly have reaped less applause than that 
characterized this highly colored, sharply Which his hearers heaped upon him. Yet as 
rhythmed, emphatic and excited romantic it happened, he chose to reanimate, to 
mvsic; again he Save it the vitality, the transfigure the hackneyed concerto, stalk- 
illusion hard to summon in these days of Ing-horse and Spoil of ‘violinists of all de- 
other moods and tempers in the arts. Such grees and of none. 
pieces, beyond any other that he has played ‘Remembering them, it was like revelas 
this winter, are his trade. It is a pity that tion, to many a listener to hear the 
what seems to many a superfluous scruple, Slow movement played with such curve 
Should deprive audiences of the pleasures ing and recurving loveliness of line, such. 


of his Wagner. §Srace of motion, such charm of melody, 
Rd Ad iter tirt  tecrtss: nwt he 


amour of 
S its quality of air 
tly glowing, Mozart's 





PASTE OVER 


dulum swung to the> welcome ja fuji | 
Some of the modern “ppd sebastian 

rs seem it a great umber was to us | 
up for the past devo- pt the " COneREt 


melody and are hur- 


neal 
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ee 


Sl beaaies 


and melancholy, such insinuating aNd) not onfy a. distinct voice and Golor, bit 
glamouring modulations as fiowed from algo distinct moods’ and atmosphere of its 
Mr. Thibaud’s bow. Here, though Saint- own. The “motto ‘motive, already cited 
Satns wrote tne concerto late in th@ jn these columns, not only binds the sevn 
seventies of the nineteenth century WaS8} divisions together, but le 
the veritable music of softly glowing] haunts them. If the imaginative heart 
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air and fire that Mozart’s should have 
been. In the long first movement, came 
no thought of the composer's readiness 
and deftness, of the skilful weaving of 
the symphonic web, of the expertly 
drawn threads of the violin part. Rather, 
Mr ‘Thibaud touched all this pattern- 
weaving with tne soft lustres of his 
tone; set figures in motion by its undula- 
tions; with its fineness, penetration and 
sensibility gave the music such voice as 


it has hardly known 


time. 


since Sarasate’s 


Wor the instant, the listener believed in 


the beauty of these measures, 


because 


he could not doubt the beauty with which 


Mr. Thibaud was clothing them, 


In the 


finale, this two-fold beauty of musSic and 
performance sounded richer, flowed more 
amply, stirring, quickening the ears 


the slow division had caressed. Again un- | 


that 


der ‘Mr. Thibaud’s persuading, the listener 
Was ready to believe that Saint Saéns had 
written with imagination as well as with 
skill; that he also we. striking fire. 


ceitful is memory 


and comparisons 


De- 
are 


pitfalls, but there were those in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon who, listening to 
Mr. Thibaud in this concerto, heard 


as though it were 


upon the stage, 


also, 
the 


voice of Sarasate’s violin. Mr. Thibaud 
but‘ he is like to the 
Spaniard, finest-textured of all the violin- 
ists of his day, as is no other fiddler of 


is indeed himself; 


our immediate time. 


Since Malipiero’s novel piece—for 
Pauses of Silence,’ in spite of seven divi- 
sions, is a rounded whole—has been re- 
cently described in this place and since it 
will be repeated at Symphony Hall 
evening, there is no need now to set down 
more than first and quick impressions. In 


“The 


this 


ten minutes the music comes and goes; 


while from first measure to last it is writ- 
ten in an individual idiom, wrought in an 
individual design, fed by individual 
tions. Even after a single hearing there is 
no quéstioning the clear impression 
lively, interest of that idiom. Malipiero | 
not only thinks in terms of the harmenies | 


and the timbres of our time; 


likes, it may imply the stream of life, the 
stream of time, the iterations that are the 
human lot. It hoops, as it were, a muse 
embodying the sensations that are the \- 
riants, the ebullitions, the concentrations 
of such living. In one and another (- 
vision Malipiero has written music of 
strenuous or fiery voice, of eager, restive 
longing, of hot, tense contemplation. W hai: 
ever the mood, there is no doubting that 
emotion has prompted and warmed it, that 
imagination has called it to life. Mall 
piero’s brevity is the brevity not cf the 
economy that considers, but of the intensity 
that burns away. As it was said In a 
place Thursday, the listener cannot cnoos 


but hear—and as 
plaud as well. 


. Sy ae 


ALS ALOE 


emo- | 


, the | 


he also im- | 


agines in them. He has not only imagined | 
new musical sounds, impressive-—sometimes | 
beautiful—upon the ear; he has also de-| 
vised his own means to produce 
Whatever his mysterious title may or may 


them. | 


|'not imply, he has written music that has - 


it seemed on Friday, ap- 


: he procession of the}rk might be a, | 
rers. i 
hazards. it 


‘Played it in just ! 


EFFECTS, 


derns who seek 


name not yet “arrived” here was. plenty | 
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in I882), seems to Bose the artist. The 
sei his teacher, in sevip bi st, 


| dictionaries (he was 
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ad 


ecte, and this search 
rith his title. “The 


Music Rather Than Tech- °°" It suggests the 
nique the Object At- 
tained by Artist 
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e a poultice came 
wounds of Sound.” 
e are seven poultices 
eems to be a mustard 


“PAUSES OF SILENCE” regard the wiles a 


. . curing Silence. 
YELLS, SOBS, GROANS interrupt Silence are 
sobs, and other genial 


character. The chief 


Malipiero, N CW Italian ork is brevity. There 

‘a4 Hf Dia ah 1erency amid the rav~- 

Composer, at-Noises'the oc. a. « sedis an 
Dissonance-Mongers 


beginning and the re- 


1e end of nearly every 
yf course all instru- 
By LOUIS C yeah 
y - ELSON. loyed from contrabas- 
The Sympony Program: one. The work might 
Mozart. Symphony in D major. 
Malipicro. ‘‘The Pauses of Silence.’’ 


Bym phonic Expressions, 
St, Saens, 
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‘stiudies in tone-color- 
Seven ,ertainly interesting in 


Violin Concerto in R minor ony. 
Soloist, M. Jaques Thibaud. ions are of the most 


Liszt “Mazenna °? Sy izarre character. 
‘ . Mazeppa,’’ Symvhonic Poem. id bizarre haract 


The three - movement symphony? but Malipiero drowns 
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and melancholy, such insinuating and 


glamouring modulations as flowed from 
Mr. Thibaud’s bow. Here, though Saint- 


Satns wrote the concerto late in the 


seventies of the nineteenth century was 
the veritable music of softly glowing 
air and fire that Mozart’s should have 
been. In the long first movement, came 
ho thought of the composer’s readiness 
and deftness, of the skilful weaving of 
the symphonic web, of tne expertly 
drawn threads of the violin part. Rather, 
Mr. ‘Thibaud touched all this pattern- 
weaving with the soft lustres of his 
tone; set figures in motion by its undula- 
tions; with its fineness, penetration and 
sensibility gave the music such voice as 
it has hardly known since Sarasate’s 
time. 

Wor the instant, the listener believed in 
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Mr. Thibaud in this concerto, heard also, 
as though it were pon the stage, the 
voice of Sarasate’s violin. Mr. Thibaud 
is indeed himself; but‘ he is like to the 
Spaniard, finest-textured of all the violin- 
ists Of his day, as is no other fiddler of 
our immediate time. 
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Pauses of Silence,” in spite of seven divi- 
sions, is a rounded whole—has been re- 
cently described in this place and since it 
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while from first measure to last it is writ- 
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tions. Even after a single hearing there is 
ho quéstioning the clear impression, 
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and the timbres of our time: he also im- 
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ever the mood, there is no doubting thi 
emotion has prompted and warmed it, thi 
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piero’s brevity is the brevity not cf th 
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that burns away. As it was said in ths 
place Thursday, the listener cannot choose 
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Mr. JosepH JAcquEs THIBAUD, violinist, was born at Bordeaux, 
France, on September 27, 1880. Until he was thirteen years old, he 
was taught by his father. Entering the Paris Conservatory he took 
lessons of Martin Marsick and in 1896 was awarded a first prize. (First 
prizes were also awarded that year to Messrs. Sechiari and Monteux, 
pupils of Berthelier, and Soudant, pupil of Lefort.) Thibaud’s. brother, 
Joseph Charles, born at Bordeaux on February 25, 1875, took a first 
prize at the Paris Conservatory for pianoforte-playing in 1892. Another 
brother, Henri Bernard, a violoncellist, and a student at the Paris 
Conservatory, was born at Bordeaux on July 8, 1877. 

In his twelfth year Mr. Thibaud had played in public at Angers. In 


Paris he had become known by his brilliant solos at the Café Rouge in 


the rue de Tournon, frequented by Conservatory pupils, who were in 
the habit of playing there in ensemble and as soloists. He joined 
Colonne’s orchestra in 1897 and in 1898 became the solo violinist of that 
orchestra. In 1899-1900 he appeared as a virtuoso in towns of France, 
and at Brussels, Mannheim, and Geneva; in 1901 at Berlin, Amsterdam, 
Lisbon; in 1902-03 in Russia, the Scandinavian countries, Roumania, 
Italy, Spain. 

His first appearance in Boston was on November 7, 1903, when he 
played César Franck’s sonata with André Benoist, and pieces by Bach, 
Saint-Saéns, Vieuxtemps, Marsick, and Wieniawski. 

A second visit to this country was made in 1913-14 and on December 
28, 1913, Mr. Thibaud gave a concert with Harold Bauer in Symphony 
Hall: Sonatas by Franck and Beethoven (the Kreutzer), Bach’s Cha- 
conne, and a Sarabande and Gigue by Bach. He gave a concert with 
Carlos Salzedo, harpist, in Jordan Hall, January 31, 1914: Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie Espagnole; pieces by Beethoven, Bach, Desplanes-Nachez, 
Saint-Saéns, Fauré, Wieniawski. . 

When the war broke out, he went into active service. Late in 1916 
he was given leave of absence from the French Army on account of 
injuries received while on duty in the trenches. _ 

He played in Boston-with George Copeland in a concert at Sym- 
phony Hall, December 24, 1916: Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, Chaus- 
son’s Poéme, and pieces by Saint-Saéns. Nicolai Schneer, accompanist. 

On April 2, 1917, he gave a concert with Harold Bauer in Jordan 
Hall: Sonatas by Beethoven, Franck, Mozart. 

January 12, 1918, recital in Jordan Hall: Lekeu’s Sonata; Saint- 
Saéns’s Concerto in B minor; Bach’s Chaconne; pieces by Guiraud, 
Marsick, Saint-Saéns, Wieniawski. March 24, concert with Guiomar 
Novaes in Symphony Hall: Beethoven’s Sonata, F major, Op. 24; 
Mozart’s Concerto in E-flat; Vieuxtemps’s Ballade and Polonaise. 
October 27, concert with Harold Bauer in Symphony Hall: Grieg’s 
Sonata, C minor; Franck’s Sonata; pieces by Ysaye and Wieniawski. 
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Mr. JoserpH JAcqurs THIBAUD, violinist, was born at Bordeaux, 
France, on September 27, 1880. Until he was thirteen years old, he 
was taught by his father. Entering the Paris Conservatory he took 
lessons of Martin Marsick and in 1896 was awarded a first prize. (First 
prizes were also awarded that year to Messrs. Sechiari and Monteux, 
pupils of Berthelier, and Soudant, pupil of Lefort.) Thibaud’s brother, 
Joseph Charles, born at Bordeaux on February 25, 1875, took a first. 
prize at the Paris Conservatory for pianoforte-playing in 1892. Another 
brother, Henri Bernard, a violoncellist, and a student at the Paris 
Conservatory, was born at Bordeaux on July 8, 1877. 

In his twelfth year Mr. Thibaud had played in public at Angers. In 
Paris he had become known by his brilliant solos at the Café Rouge in 
the rue de Tournon, frequented by Conservatory pupils, who were in 
the habit of playing there in ensemble and as soloists. He joined 
Colonne’s orchestra in 1897 and in 1898 became the solo violinist of that 
orchestra. In 1899-1900 he appeared as a virtuoso in towns of France, 
and at Brussels, Mannheim, and Geneva; in 1901 at Berlin, Amsterdam, 
Lisbon; in 1902-03 in Russia, the Scandinavian countries, Roumania, 
Italy, Spain. 

His first appearance in Boston was on November 7, 1903, when he 
played César Franck’s sonata with André Benoist, and pieces by Bach, 
Saint-Saéns, Vieuxtemps, Marsick, and Wieniawsk1. 

A second visit to this country was made in 1913-14 and on December 
28, 1913, Mr. Thibaud gave a concert with Harold Bauer in Symphony 
Hall: Sonatas by Franck and Beethoven (the Kreutzer), Bach’s Cha- 


conne, and a Sarabande and Gigue by Bach. He gave a concert with 
Carlos Salzedo, harpist, in Jordan Hall, January 31, 1914: Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie Espagnole; pieces by Beethoven, Bach, Desplanes-Nachez, 


Saint-Saéns, Fauré, Wieniawsk1. 

When the war broke out, he went into active service. Late in 1916 
he was given leave of absence from the French Army on account of 
injuries received while on duty in the trenches. 

He played in Boston-with George Copeland in a concert at Sym- 
phony Hall, December 24, 1916: Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, Chaus- 
son’s Poéme, and pieces by Saint-Saéns. Nicolai Schneer, accompanist. 

On April 2, 1917, he gave a concert with Harold Bauer in Jordan 
Hall: Sonatas by Beethoven, Franck, Mozart. 

January 12, 1918, recital in Jordan Hall: Lekeu’s Sonata; Saint- 
Saéns’s Concerto in B minor; Bach’s Chaconne; pieces by Guiraud, 
Marsick, Saint-Saéns, Wieniawski. March 24, concert with Guiomar 
Novaes in Symphony Hall: Beethoven’s Sonata, F major, Op. 24; 
Mozart’s Concerto in E-flat; Vieuxtemps’s Ballade and Polonaise. 
October 27, concert with Harold Bauer in Symphony Hall: Grieg’s 
Sonata, C minor; Franck’s Sonata; pieces by Ysaye and Wieniawsk1. 
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——— ES Oe ee ee 


N these days of government by slogan, PY When Italy had jof extermination | 
this field than it ) all, 


it must be a sign of the eternal per-[. . 
Gamati Gt Uke antian ini, and the more 
p o m artistic mind that many r men had only to 
of the ill-cons : r . , : . 
| earai commonplaces of before a fully pre- Pign visitor who | 
musical criticism which have done !eard, enjoyed, was pack of the “New 
duty—and more than duty!—for a generation ®SKe¢ no questions.’ sterling loyalty 


or tw . , h in the infalibility 7 degr 
or two are being dragged into daylight ana lermany ri gal open nia 
thcinds ’ es Pe, ; whie 


there subjected to severe reéxamination. an- ‘| Nie vit 
‘wo or three years ago the man in a rivic aad saaebieial ing oP nee 
— dus & off at a tan- 
street who cared about musical matters a. Jed our universities &ly humanitarian 
all would have no more thought of doubt- 8$°rs, our journals ht and the meth. 
ing the general notion that Italian musi [Vitious Comte een | rears all 
clans have no interest or talent for I Driggs ear he Ying ee re waht. i 
strumental music than of doubtine toda usiness, our legisla- “anf ne Spirit of 
that the earth jis round fiv ay socialism, and our eves devoutly 
aii thas cca has » or tive centuries farys with the east Digh to be econ- 
‘Wa When A eee five years ago that and, with traditional }©body will listen 
ae “rench cannot fight, or that Bostonians ties of language. has ™@Ke Italy pre- 
ure all acute Anglomaniacs, or that the; j, ay nt " st nobody covets 
millenium is around the corner of the next Laitene 1 i ey 7 rings, or desires 
decade, waiting in sorrowful patience, but ee > i cl ae ot fy nation’s develop- 
ultimate confidence, for the enactment of ice tt be lets ‘ Megs | 
certain critical legislation by the Congress. | jorebeiere with invigorating an 
ae is true that the symphonic talent of alt? The French expression in the 
Ssambati has been recognized, probably Rpldibcsre ign flat and 
quite as enthusiastically as it ever will programme ni 
arene ve, and that a few Americans who st faint stirrings 
have nappered to be in the right place at 5 there hag ap- 
the right time have realized that in the. thas thelr cee lartists, including 
abcd | scontrino there abide iS na t on" Seer ers, Who have 
wea'th of ideas and the power to express ,. ee *n but want the 
Lipedige which merit still wider recognition. tole es vi rrertagh he ably in the end 
apparene a ecet Suspected, also, that the yew Ttaly’ movement Present they: ime 
pp: instrumental silence of Italy f Ra APE aa ‘vai needs a friend,’ | 
ishing mone ely, independent of  pub- | wholly sincere, and [oats Sai 
7% IS manopoly which has made its sue- the +s bulldi ’ e ‘ on certain crities, 
©<sse€S with operatic works of high rank P me ies 'e shrewd enough: 
ihe excuse for encouraging the composition basigras hn guaier a to work hunt- 


Of inferior operas b inti | 
: 8S by printing them and of hidden sin, 
Dloitation and unscru- |o the q i 

- first musie 


~itsiders. Beginning in ts “New Italy" 
Malipiero’s ‘Pauses of Silence’’ to be played | 


s, to say nothing of 
» have surely shown 
how little of what 
to cliques is missed 


ps oe 


articular—there hag fave every prom-_ 
A tradition of opera! has just ha@ to | 
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Mr. JosepH JAcqures THIBAUD, violinist, was born at Bordé& EG an He 


France, on September 27, 1880. Until he was thirteen years oldafe& meq! 
was taught by his father. Entering the Paris Conservatory he } Oe: 
lessons of Martin Marsick and in 1896 was awarded a first prize. (Bi vat 1 
prizes were also awarded that year to Messrs. Sechiari and Monty dot ited 
pupils of Berthelier, and Soudant, pupil of Lefort.) Thibaud’s re 
Joseph Charles, born at Bordeaux on February 25, 1875, took a= : 
prize at the Paris Conservatory for pianoforte-playing in 1892. An 
brother, Henri Bernard, a violoncellist, and a student at the |] 
Conservatory, was born at Bordeaux on J uly 8, 1877. 
In his twelfth year Mr. Thibaud had played in public at Angers. 
Paris he had become known by his brilliant solos at the Café Rou; 
the rue de Tournon, frequented by Conservatory pupils, who we! 
the habit of playing there in ensemble and as soloists. He jc 
Colonne’s orchestra in 1897 and in 1898 became the solo violinist of ty. Its fortunate 
orchestra. In 1899-1900 he appeared as a virtuoso in towns of Fra it an exception- 
and at Brussels, Mannheim, and Geneva: in 1901 at Berlin, Amster< 
Lisbon; in 1902-03 in Russia, the Scandinavian countries, Rouma the southern sea 
Italy, Spain. — - a a i a .. 

His first appearance in Boston was on November 7, », WNEL,. » 9: : 
played César Franck’s sonata with André Benoist, and pieces by Bey errands Scape 
Saint-Saéns, Vieuxtemps, Marsick, and Wieniawski. 

A second visit to this country was made in 1913-14 and on Decen 
28, 1913, Mr. Thibaud gave a concert with Harold Bauer in Symph .e 
Hall: Sonatas by Franck and Beethoven (the Kreutzer), Bach’s csit 
conne, and a Sarabande and Gigue by Bach. He gave a concert \ rei 
Carlos Salzedo, harpist, in Jordan Hall, January 31, 1914: Lalo’s sombining 
phonie Espagnole; pieces by Beethoven, Bach, Desplanes-Nac 
Saint-Saéns, Fauré, Wieniawski. 

When the war broke out, he went into active service. Late in 1 
he was given leave of absence from the French Army on accOUNwlings yachts and 
injuries received while on duty in the trenches. vads for motoring. 

He played in Boston. with George Copeland in a concert at § AG ROR 
phony Hall, December 24, 1916: Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, Chen lo, o ps ner athe 
son’s Poéme, and pieces by Saint-Saéns. Nicolai Schneer, accompaf!OFS OMer ample 

On April 2, 1917, he gave a concert with Harold Bauer in Jot 
Hall: Sonatas by Beethoven, Franck, Mozart. 2 PHILADELPHIA 

January 12, 1918, recital in Jordan Hall: Lekeu’s Sonata; Ss nk 
Saéns’s Concerto in B minor; Bach’s Chaconne; pieces by Guir. 
Marsick, Saint-Saéns, Wieniawski. March 24, concert with GuicCE 
Novaes in Symphony Hall: Beethoven’s Sonata, F major, OP. 
Mozart’s Concerto in E-flat; Vieuxtemps’s Ballade ma Li 
October 27, concert with Harold Bauer in Symphony Hall: 
Sonata, C minor; Franck’s Sonata; pieces by Ysaye and Wieniaw > | RATION 


Te UOUS deception of outsiders. Beginning in 


ee. noble Italy by improvements at home, and 


of unifying . 
(centuries of ad- 
in the treble and bass clefs instead. of the| 6¢ government 


Viola (alto) clef, so'that they may be ‘‘easy | the evils which 
to read.” For two long the drift of Ameri- compared - with 
cin musical curios ty has been to the | like problem at. 
ho:t.ecs., with Paris as a starting point; essed an ignorant 
enc it hes required the happy conjunction tion and corrup-. 
of « worll war and Mr. Hugo Ara to d almost too firm- 
awaken our mus-cal public to the notion yp Yet, thanks to 
that Italy has not exclusively confined he doctrine which” 
llséir, as Mark ‘Twain once put it, lO resently to evolve 
D “the l'ghter arts of operatic singing, organ- is for long been. 
Grind’: g, anil assassination.’ national] develop. 
io bye aie tarian as that ot 
New Italy _ destructive, Thus 
There is an excellent reason why Ameri- $ Italy With more 
“Cans are not informed of the national | fu'filment of its 
TA evo. of Italy in general, and of its ar- nal credit, while : 
tistic expressions in particular—there hag Fave every prom-. 
been no propaganda. <A tradition of opera | has just had to | 
RI Dhas existed since a day when Italy had | of extermination | 
less to be proud of in this field than it /all. 
has now; Verdi, Puceini, and the more 
a | Ulaeeneeies of the lesser men had only to | 
present their works before a fully pre- 12N visitor whe | 
pared public which heard, enjoyed, was back of the “New 
ready for more, and asked no questions. | Sterling loyalty 
\ waning musical faith in the infal‘ibility v degree, the hap- 
and alj-sufficiency of Germany was gal- optimism which 
vanized into a semblance of its old life vith a level-head- 
by that educational, civic, and industrial] ting off at a tan- 
propaganda which filled our universities &ly humanitarian 
with exchanze professors, our journals ht and the meth. 
With regretful and invidious comparisons - Apparently all” 
hetween American and German efficiency r&etic; nobody igs 
in government and business, our legisla- 1as the spirit of 
tures with paternal socialism, and our Pélieves devoutly 
metaphorical Little Marys with the east . high to be con- 
wind generally. England, with traditional }obody will listen 
ties of olood and real ties of language, has | make Italy pre- 
never been backward in advertising its pt nobody covets 
Senuine or fancied excellences. What home [/™88, Or desires: 
is complete without the Encyclopedia Bri- nation’s develop- 
tannica, and what more than locally in- on , 
formed person would take it without PR ey: an 
consi’erable d«sh of salt? The French and abc. in the 
the Russian composers, to Say nothing of | ng so flat and 
theivy literary leaders, have surely shown Map adage is 
that they understand how little of what aint Stirrings 
they Jose by devotion to cliques is missed i there has ap- 
eV nay PR i - , artists, includin 
by the vast audiences that their ageres- ers, who hh & 
s.ve actions and antics attract. m bind win rei 
During all this period of our undoubted ibably in the ¢ 
education by rival propaganda little has present the aaa 
been heard of the “New Italy’ movement needs a iri 
outside of Italy itself, probably because 1 to have ane, ead 
it is wholly patriotic, Wholly sincere, and Secured | 


3 n certa ° | 
mghtly devoted to the upbullding of a ‘e shrowd sanueal 


| | ) to work hunt-. 
1 not to the aggrandizement of a party | of hidden sin, | 


power by reckless exploitation’ and unscru- o the first musie 


S “New Italy’. 
Malipiero’s “Pauses of Silence” to be played| 





———'‘the early seventies, “when the principal ; 


ou Atl: ti | nations of continental Europe were forced | 
, salint Aj wrgG | ‘to commence a great era of reconstruction, 
Mr. JosepH Jacques THIBAUD, violinist, was born at Borde& = an IC | he Italy set about the task of unifying. 


France, on September 27, 1880. Until he was thirteen years ol; TOURS % people separated by centuries of ad= 
was taught by his father. Entering the Paris Conservatory hegracra@teedlA } akin’ aiakde imeticen:! seagipinstsa State, oem of sovernmens 
lessons of Martin Marsick and in 1896 was awarded a first prize. @ aid Via Rail or Stear y_ pmat vvates, with all the evils which 


: Sasa ' that system entails. A 3 
| Call As compared - with 
prizes were also awarded that year to Messrs. Sechiari and Mont4 pi a Nh gical sa lle aliak Germany, which faced a like problem at - 


pupils of Berthelier, and Soudant, pupil of Lefort.) Thibaud’s br a5 Colpitts-Beekmson the same time, Italy possessed an ignorant 


Ticket and Tourist / and wundiscipli: . 
| ys y6 4 bd € LGISsSeip ined Pepulation and corrup- : 
Joseph Charles, born at Bordeaux on February 25, 1875, took 333 Washington St., tion ard panperism seemed almost too Arm. 


prize at the Paris Conservatory for pianoforte-playing in 1892. A eee Ht (R) ly rooted ever to disappear. Yet, thanks to 
brother, Henri Bernard, a violoncellist, and a student at the . ae ep the moral soundness of the doctrine which” 
Conservatory, was born at Bordeaux on July 8, 1877. ADOPTS BAY STATE a tae de managed presently to evolve, 

In his twelfth year Mr. Thibaud had played in public at Angers yA —— | giticbiee & 46 a phar of Hata eta been 
Paris he had become known by his brilliant solos at the Café Rou Recreation Huts to Becom ment as liberally humanitarian as that of 
the rue de Tournon, frequented by Conservatory pupils, who we | Centres for Ambitious So-—-—— ‘‘S ‘val has been brutally destructive, Thus 


° oe , , : the present moment finds It: i 
the habit of playing there in ensemble and as soloists. He \ to Better Themselves ithe! haat Spy nga an fu 'fliment 


1 
Colonne’s orchestra in 1897 and in 1898 became the solo violinist ofty. Its fortr- ees Ol yl aims realized, to its eternal credit, while» 


orchestra. In 1899-1900 he appeared as a virtuoso in towns of Fr3 it an excej®| Recreation huts for soldif a nation which in 1870 gave every prom. 
are to be turned into educa Ise of magnificent future has just had to | 


. | . . bd 
and at Brussels, Mannheim, and Geneva; in 1901 at Berlin, Amster i-| for the benefit of men wh. be pushed to the verge of extermination | 
- , n | 


| adieesmeeteteadl 


Lisbon; in 1902-03 in Russia, the Scandinavian countries, Roums the southeiy | to “get ahead” upon their AXCFin order to be tolerated at all. 


: Plans now in effect, und iets 

Italy, Spain C >t, 

, ae l-; War Department is cody Ideals an 
His first appearance in Boston was on November 7, 1903, whei ied list of @'-| the National War Work MAT eel oe bis neh aM 
. , . ¢ A ‘ Kes 2" . ne - af re 

played César Franck’s sonata with André Benoist, and pieces by al attraction, |©,,2% Co: A» are describe: stumbles upon the spirit neon of the News 
; r3 ; Oni ; (,| letter to students issued by} a Vaiett. vias tek 7 SPiret, back le “New 
Saint-Saéns, Vieuxtemps, Marsick, and Wieniawski. rilalet ‘ae tavecansia’ ae italy” movement is the sterling loyalty 


A second visit to this country was made in 1913-14 and on Decen Massachusetts Board of Ed Se ee low degree, the hap- 
j (PHOD'* ~ ation Of an’ optimism whieh 
28, 1913, Mr. Thibaud gave a concert with Harold Bauer in Symph .e newsletter states that wh dares attempt anything with a level-head. 


’ tto. 
Hall: Sonatas by Franck and Beethoven (the Kreutzer), Bach’s ($] eLde ne a eee ED andgtinens which fasinds darting off at a tan- 


: department made an inv? @Bca” sates ah ake 
conne, and a Sarabande and Gigue by Bach. He gave a concert | find courses of study whije alj.atite of i aims @eught et 


®@ @e : 
Carlos Salzedo, harpist, in Jordan Hall, January 31, 1914: Lalo’s Som binn- and intensive and could be ods Used to attain thon ten 

° ‘ : ] --| vantage where soldiers a) em. 2 pparently all 
phonie Espagnole; pieces by Beethoven, Bach, Desplanes-Nac ; 


are sincere, and all energe ic: 

Saint-Saéns, Fauré, Wieniawski. a vee ae the ede ce viewarm, and nobody has the epirit of 

When the war broke out, he went into active service. Late in * ¢| Extension Department wer eene Yeane ‘te BO aim 40g yee Sa devoutly 
he was given leave of absence from the French Army on ACCOUNwlings yacht” si or psgrol wee the end ‘RTUF Raentiy striven for, yet nobody will tletal 
injuries received while on duty in the trenches. ada for taal | veabka utter the A eg 4 ro a quack; all agree to make Italy pres 

He played in Boston. with George Copeland in a concert at S sheets covering one hun = eri satheatar ual Mei ee eee 
phony Hall, December 24, 1916: Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, ChP™e of Am | were sent to France. true, (:t@ interfere in another netionee " aco 
son’s Poéme, and pieces by Saint-Saéns. Nicolai Schneer, accompat™°'s, offer mae tear hice’, Who 20d ment or happiness. 

On April 2, 1917, he gave a concert with Harold Bauer in Jor | eed wit tally so active and invigorating aj! 


-O fit themselves for betyed wi j;@ealism is bound . 
j ‘ealis to seek expressj 
Hall: Sonatas by Beethoven, Franck, Mozart. 2 PHILADE “tat aa 


2 
when they get home thast time Ot Sa 
. arfs as surely as anythine e« 
*. . of have t c r : : ° » ws ‘ Tt . > so flat and 
January 12, 1918, recital in Jordan Hall: Lekeu’s Sonata: Sa, nen \earere, the. \ fabbvy as our “uplift programme 4s 


£ these men, this new Sp 


e . 3° . o ly ‘ ; - 
ae : ’ , : ad | hound to stifle even the first faint stirrin 
Saéns’s Concerto in B minor; Bach’s Chaconne; pieces by Guir: aroused by Army trainit—=0of artistic impulse. ‘Thue them has ap- 


Marsick, Saint-Saéns, Wieniawski. March 24, concert with GuioCE cipline. The courses co peared in Italy a group of artists, j 


° ; ) . ranging from elementary a fair Ce ncluding 
Novaes in Symphony Hall: Beethoven’s Sonata, F major, OP-, 58. foreign-speaking soldiere 20. {#'" number of composers, who have 


Mozart’s Concerto in E-flat; Vieuxtemps’s Ballade and Polon: mechanical drawing and calc pee ale Dig pal a si. pe ee 
October 27, concert with Harold Bauer in Symphony Hall: GINISTR Ajis|2re also provided for nurs PA[set their share of it, At progam aaa coal 
° ° ° ° { ‘ ’ , . 

Sonata, C minor; Franck’s Sonata; pieces by Ysaye and Wieniaws m | ‘© Study along the lines of in the state “when a feller needs a friend,’ | 
—_.___ and such a friend they seem to have secured. 


OFFSET VOTERS’ GEN in Mr. Ara, not te mention certain crities . 
nhway Fin those countries which are shrewd enough: 


fo set the national energy to wor de 
Watertown Selectmen Cut 0: as ing hidden talent instead of Nidan aa 
Wages of Firemen, Policeme. 40 So much for background to the first musi¢. 
Boston is to hear from this “New Italy"— 
Malipiero’s *‘Pauses of Silence’’ to be played. 
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Bible Class oft 
/1nk tist Church, New Yava es 
. a 


The Man and the ‘Work Lk, Rockefeller, Jt. per 
ge Unitarian Fellows to the other hand, impor 


- In the London Musical Times for ana ; SE reader So ast in a h | 
ary, 1919, Mr. G. Jean-Aubry published a P*Scame minister of ‘ed; *G°2 *84 c - S m O 
article concerning this Malipiero under the of "Schenectady, succep! splay obit nase not Bo Y iP ey HHall. 


‘title, “A Great Artist.’ Mr. Jean-Aubry “m L. Sullivan, D. D. 4 , 
apparently feels that so outspoken a trib- ministerial work he\ wder says that all the fac a 
ute needs explanation if not apology, ®9 has been an editor$ subject are, now to ue is ge whether the pianist had played ideal as the “New [>——---———_ 
he begins by recalling to his readers how New York Herald andl” aa ie: cpap bo Pea 0 ts only one of Schonberg’s Six Short | ures as “‘ostinadte™ 
promptly and outspoNenly he championed »ytor to newspapers anere!l. ft have already ne for Piano, As there are still people | motives have tea 
the several causes in turn of Debussy, ctor General that I wo worid, even in Boston, who ardently ance; it is imposes 
Ravel, Sévérac, Roussel, Albeniz, Falla PEAMERN Pad > Wade he. RST In that investigation unie or oppose ‘‘generative” treatment in burse ns le work, | 
and Stravinsky; and he sums up as fol- K&S OUT TENANTS or the reason that such mags of more than one movement,.it may be more A atc mM ¢ all is on extreme 
lows: ‘Which were right, the detractors adasiswantionn beyond his jurisdiction, alg@ioodshed to point out that the motto f Malini pressed “expressions can. 
rr reason that he himself only actually quoted in six of the lor tae sae rad uinutes to perform 
o m o | berlorm, « 


or Myself? let us proceed!’ Let us, in- , "3 anna . : 

ae Owelling House Damagt yalified. It was of him alf™#movements, but that several motives ino dikad ping ct er 

: ; es a . , ther said in n les ee a maths don ) loubtin } & stp “wWils 
According to Mr. Jean-Aubry, Malipiecro ctent of $2000 I spoke W hen , vag : mer ed so as to resemble others in  abietlan Rin men, recail 

ecretary of War, in NoveM ny, rhythm, outline, or a combinati iSSON- |; . (es ee se e 

ion ;apparent concern. _ ater manner, 


was born at Venice in 1882. He received v-five tenants of tt 
A : CM Wie ik ae al Saul he ' the views of the Inspecl@ three, a ee ake . | . 
much of his musical instruction from En harter street, North Kn Scake kcaeettiae’ alts: COMnne °, and that this resemblance is ars or dowhly t NES—-toO chAovse two 
rico Bossi, not unknown here aS a coOM- |, early this orni » Army, tose y intended by the com . : 2 YON“ ior bettariunwel 
: ~ 91 .SeEt Aiesisctaspdaihy ay ur military advisors, are QM poser, than you or I hay Or vetter or fom 
poser, and he studied modern French and 4q jin the cigar and fru ava s os f eae . FO he nea he 
Russian scores as well as ‘the researches ,, @ ati e savor of professional 4}ssion Rumbo-Jumbo wor-; oe DISNAYy Sem 
of the young Hungarian musicians —Ppos- smoke came up throug — Py to the poetic cont ss to bet thee 
‘ ns 0Y ~ ; . pe MPpehacich 1 “e stands upon the other, ar > content of the work, jr! “trauss to Raye ‘9 P& tie coming 
sibly Bela Bartok, or the group which recog- 6 tenants were arouse st er el ah gut s ominhing too close a verbal analysis lying Trg and Stravir : ‘iting symphonies 
Schbémbe as suide ilosopher ani ‘aiwe agetea ; adhe . ’ 7 WS Suet | , ISKY af BE be 5a ea 
nize Schomberg is g ide, philosopher i lilding, assisted by firs no such unfair, partial, a h of the most representative modern | Ornstein betweaan "Tee evenings te 
friend. In his early days he wrote coOm- of the door and fire-e: , , oes in the ferti] Ca ‘ween aa Ss ) 
43 _ nit hd Re staawnice , : igation and I have so e@. li€ middle region be- 'T timidly inquiring ¢ ©1'P to the van- 
positions whica he now prefers to disavow, them were taken frog. nim in a communicatiogs ©S'@mme and abstract music. Mr, this, all st ? expect to gs i 
Mr. Jean-Aubry does not describe the traiis hel ; B tO Bim in & © i is rem} | a o wr, ; See, G4 Strange- | ~“ - 0. S¢¢. ee 
of these pieces, but leaves it to be de ga ay ork say thstant, which is as follows: sot tetlsap- ogame of the vast, hot, hazy, ure of familiarity; * of a single sus- 
jieces, b r 7 ng. “Che building is diainies iOUS landscapes of th | by ! | . say 
inferred that they are conventionally mod-| . aninbrvnnts d ily, with thei ) e Campagna Wit it. Malipiero Say, the French | 
ern 4 “Sinfonia del Gilenzio e della] . : Fa poy yn ae ctor General hoed } néir strange and vivid ’~We shall all be §‘M0, swelling out} 
yr a orca ' oS ghia cas oe st Moritti. The dama, i¥ ns ; ni . | 
Morte” (1910) is recognized by Mr. Jean- r te no specific controversy @) ., pipes cant AZ SERLENSS. OF Cong 1 >. WONie,. IE only ‘sar as fortissimo, 
7 ga ein Se ae ap sees ay ¢ to i joa | Ves unseen : . est w! 47} : , ? 
Aubry as a work in which Malipiero’s in- ore & — ~avou are to ete bg ra Oi usurés be abecivcs Pegg tates ays po on whether Peg ay again to 
| this is retected as ‘“‘youthful’’ by the com- | Lens sable so to 7 : Whether tha ppt to Poos these of 4 the present "4Ster of the ages, 
'poser. This critic refers in appreciative | Liberalization _the case, sch tion Ge sent a es raeteih ae such | Prag itt ake dis. Championship in a 
' : sé ’ . : ; ’ . r ‘ al ne Oo 
terras to the following ‘‘mature’”’ or nearly | Crowder himself must remem?” ay fi arises , been influenced by “tari gpees ee hy Slightest de- iple with courage 
mature works: ‘“Pocmetti Lunari’ (1910); respondence with him in 19119 °° te py i off the emaoni a he these land-! all the time, orn entire festival 
the aforomentioned symphony; ‘‘Canossa,”’ expressed the opinion that ther ple vase dadhaiay | sympathy eit; gol wh meicin tS bh 1 Solitary double 
a one-act tragedy: “Sogno di un Tramonto oposed by him was not suffi tor sya ‘ude in these little stesen oak sl cai Fe ene Pnate Cre ae 
9 . ; 4 -o é : SS ; sé 
di Autonno,’”’ a tragic poem founded on ral, and he must remembet? fhe Mee aati 2 kind of more person “as ned 1 ly sion at large his “reserve” and 
one of d’Annunzio’s lyrics; a number of ' he does not, others will, thatend Ser nilitataracterizes the intros Shia eee Kwa gE jy Page al 
songs including ‘‘Sonnets des Feés’’ (d’An- w occasions when I had‘an op™ stem " N Aapivh Such as Debuss moor sve poets Pigs score as well 
ninzio), ‘“Ciny Melodies,” and ‘‘Keepsake”™ 1 evenings to assist in the reyjration os ita The hopin not to lente , to a less“ Pi Support. It 
(all recent, the last 1901S); piano pieces, in- manual, I always insisted upo? te tggitincea it sym phon , whi lon Sibelius in bs nd a& man who 
sluding ‘“‘Preludi Auttunnali.” ‘“Poemi pte yward it, and n ios rn which has pleased a, in this held, espe- great deal of dis- 
MALI, ‘ : Sen r here 2, , , wr pte : ls: + . 
Aslani’” (1916), and ‘“‘Barlumi’”’ (recent); one instance well. The old rul not, waen ety is not eb hl tay Maliplero, re differ from es short piece of 
. ’ 2 Q = ' ,) » ‘ . ‘ 
orchestral compositicns, ‘‘Impressioni del iual was that the Court, wer es Italian as well : toy nietgrons pong orien a the direc- | * as hkely as not 
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By LOUIS C. ELSON. 
THE SYMPHONY PROGRAM, hati weigh Airc’ 
Magnard—Hymn to Justice. will notice the spread upon the grass, | 
Beethoven—Pastora]l Symphony. the driving away of the bugs; the 
Kvote—Four character pieces from ‘Omar | 20ts that lodge themselves securély In 
eee te | the boarder’s trousers, and finally the 
Khayyam.”” dance on the green. Of course, there 
Dubois—Overture to ‘“‘Frithjof.” is a heavy shower, and equally, of 
There was no soloist and from an 1 ia he Aa iy ar imi ne: 
party. Ss is prove y ere being 
artistic standpoint the symphony con- {nothing descriptive of an umbrella it 
cert needs none. From a box office |the music, which pictures every 
point of view, however, the great acy» else. Ria pie ts Riis ya 
| sudden resolution (shown by the reso- 
tg coer hae eo ia pianist, lution of the dominant into the to 
é rotec Me en SORE 8 OOM ETS ISR AUN Cee a Cva wees 8 ee oie ribeqeemete: is 
PY nical violinist, is quite and breathes a hymn of thanksgiving’ 
essential and there never is a long }as he buys a ticket back to. the: citys © * 
waiting line when they “are absent. ip i hii cacah of the work 
Magnard’s martyrd Voor sora ns new to say, Ne eae 
‘ & yrdom in the wari oon read anything new into the Pas= 
as caused his music to be played} toral symphony and no good conduc-. 
more frequently than ‘it otherwise} tor can fail to grasp its general ef-. 
would have been. Intrinsically it ig| fects and meaning. But M. Rubaud 
scarcély up to the level of Debtssy,|'®#d the symphony very conscie: ~ 
‘Ravel, .Chabrier and other. modern tiously. making every repeat, ar 
ad : | Frenchmen. But his “Hymn to Jus-| W°9" @ triumph with it, recall fo low-. 
Photo by Press Illustrating Service <i 2 yoo ppg above his average | ("8 recall. a Ae 
Reproduction of Bas-Relief of Arthur Foote Made by Bashka Paeva of Boston fy pea ail ad. ceietaat ee yas Ply ah FOOTE’S MELODIC THOUGHTS... | 
: ; : Arthur Foote’s ) 1 
Beeston, 3 an 9—it was due to ths fact that her sister is a pupil of Arthur ‘‘oote ciwtive nat lng te ls 9 iy y's : i 
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Pratt, the noted sculptor, who is especially well known for his statues placed in ront to speak of vengeance and the rather}. ! ‘ny Gee aah 
of the Boston Public Library. savage chorale towards its ending fuel 
might suggest a Hymn of Hate. it x! +" 
ends seemingly with exhaustion. We 
were. glad to see the composition! 
heartily applauded. It was worthy 
of the tribute. All through this con- 
cert the enthusiasm was much above. 8 Casilyl, 
thé average and recalls were aston- hts and ne ‘sti 
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Beaton, Jan. 19.—It was due to the fact that her sister is a pupil of Arthu 


that Bashka Paeva, a young Russian sculptress, recently made a bas-re! 


the eminent composer, which is reproduced above. Miss Paeva, whose family c: 
this country but a few years ago, has studied at the Boston Art Museum wit! 
Pratt, the noted sculptor, who is especially well known for his statues placed it 
of the Boston Public Library. 
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— TO BOSTON 


Dubois—Overture to 


M. Rabaud Earnestly Try- 
ing to Acquaint Us With 
His Symphonies 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. 


THE SYMPHONY PROGRAM. 


to Justice, 
Symphony, 


pieces 


Magnard—Hvymno 
Beecthoven—Pastora] 
character 


roote—Four from 


NM 

Khayyam,” 

‘‘Frithjof.’* 

There was no soloist and from an 
artistic standpoint the symphony con- 
cert needs none. From a box office 
point of view, however, the great 
prima donna, the celebrated pianist, 
the pyrotechnical violinist, is quite 
essential and there 
waiting line when theyare absent. 

Magnard’s the war 
has caused his played 
more frequently than it otherwise 
would have been. Intrinsically it is 
scarcely up to the level of Debussy, 
Ravel, Chabrier and other modern 
Frenchmen. But his “Hymn to Jus- 
tice’’ is distinctly above average 
work. It is well developed and logi- 
cal as well as original. It has good 
contrasts and much uSe is made of a 
plaintive figure of three notes. But 
the work has not the serene majesty 
one would imagine in a portrayal of 
justice. It has passages which seem 


martyrdom in 


music to be 


sic 
11S 


Bavagwe chorale towards its 
might suggest a Hymn 
ends seemingly with exhaustion. 
were glad to see the 
heartily applauded. It was 
of the tribute. All through 
cert the enthusiasm was 
thé average and recalls were aston- 
ishingly numerous. 


picturing a picnic. 


| 


“| 


} 
i 


THE PASTORAL, AGAIN. ~ | 

M, Rabaud ‘is devoting himself to 
the task of making Boston acquamted 
‘With a certain composer named ‘Bee- 


‘thoven, but we can assure Him that’ 


| 
| 
| 


‘we have often heard this man’s sym- 


phonies before and perfectly given, and 
we do not need ‘them with such fre- 
quency. The first movement of the 
Pastoral symphony pictures joyous 
feelings on coming into the country, 
but whether it is the joy of the m- 
mer boarder or the joy of the farmér 
at seeing him is somewhat doubtful. 
As the advertisement said “fishing, 
bathing and picnic facilities,” these 
are sketched in the subsequent move- 
ments. In the second movement the 
boarder is “by the brook.” The stream 
has evidently been fished ou judging 
by the length of time he stays without 
a single bite except that of a mosquito 
(oboe). He, however, solaceg himself. 
as best he can (two horns) in pre- 
prohibition times. 

The third movement is devoted to 
The keen observer 
will notice the spread upon the grass, 
the driving away of the bugs, the 


“Omar | ants that lodge themselves securely in 


the boarder’s trousers, and finally the 
dance on the green. Of course, there | 
is a heavy shower, and equally, of | 


course, there is not an umbrella Inthe 


|! party. 


This is proved by there being 


-nothing descriptive of an umbrella in 


the music, which pictures’ every- 
thing elise. The boarder comes to a 
sudden resolution (shown by the reso- 
lution of the dominant into the tonic) 


——— 
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| and breathes a hymn of thanksgiving 


never is a long |! 


: 


to speak of vengeance and the rather: 


ending | 
of Hate. It) 
Wea, 
composition | 
worthy | 
this con-)| 
much above} 


as he buys a ticket back to the city. 

Of the performance of the work 
there ts nothing new to say. No one 
Can read anything new into the Pas- 
toral symphony and no good conduc- 
tor can fail to grasp its general ef- 
fects and meaning. But M. Rubauad 
read the symphony very conscien- 
tlously. making every repeat. and 
won a triumph with it, recall follow- 
ing recall. 


FOOTE’S MELODIC THOUGATS. 
Arthur Foote’s four orchestra!) 

sketches inspired by the Rubaiyat 

are among the best American works 


which have been given at these con- 
certs. Mr. Foote has as much ¢eon- 
trapuntal learning ag any of the na- 
tives, but he does not chase’ after 
complexities, he does not juggle with 
rythms he does not strive for gi- 
gantic size nor does he make his 
score overwhelming to prove that: he 
is “modefn” in tone-coloring. Per 
contra, he leads his voices easilyl, he 
has melodic thoughts and hé stops 
when he has delivered his message. - 





“No. 2 of ‘the set” séenisav tne 


¥ 


excellent work an 
crystal clearness, Its fiery chief 
theme contrasted well with the gentle 
episode which followed it. It pictures 
departed glory in the Courts of Jam- 
| shyd. No. 3 was a more delicate pic- 
| ture, referring to the “Jug of Wine, 
leaf of Bread,—and Thou” which 
_ every reader recalls. 

| No. 4 had a beautiful horn melody, 
| which was very well played and was 
| very prominent in the first and last 
| parts of the number. It was some- 
| what too homophonic for the excel- 
| lent master of counterpoint whom we|! 
possess in Mr. Foote, but it was bound | 
to make a success with any public | 
and the work was applauded to the | 


echo until the composer had risen | 


from his seat in the audience and /§ 
bowed many times. | 
VIKING IN KID GLOVES. 

| When it comes to the portrayal of 
‘the old viking, Frithjof, there is a 


_composer named Bruch who has told | 


his story in tones so eloquently that 
all other attempts seem weak beside 
his cantata. Dubois gives us a vik- 
ing in kid gloves ,No. 11s), who oc- 
casionally gets angry upon the trom- 
bones. It is a polite and gentleman- 
ly s@a-rover that we get here, in 
spite of the occasional explosions and 
the forcible chromatic ending. It is. 
however, good music, well-construct- 
ed even if it does not quite rise to its 
subject. 
northern composers 
and we doubt 
composer can handle it adequately. 


Music in Boston Afr» /, 


ally for The Christian Scien 


by 


Speci ce onifor 
_ BOSTON, Massachusetts—After /the 
‘performance of the twenty-first Aym- 


ft 
Phony concert, one is glad to com- 
‘mend Mr. Rabaud for several things 
in his conducting, and among these 
are: 

_. For the first performance in Boston 
of the “Hymn to JuStice” by Albéric 
‘Magnard, a composer little known in 
this country, but whose untimely pass- 


i 
Pb 


ang, at the beginning of the war, has 


®iven a peculiar interest to him and 


his music. The work heard at this 
con ert.is lofty in spirit, well put to- 
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Successful; in this harp and flute did|., | 
d the form was of} 


This topic belongs to the 
inheritance 
whether ‘any Gallic | 


r, and there is a most effective 
ax, in the shape of a chorale, at 
the end, prophetic, perhaps, of the 
me when “Justice the great peace- 
ker shall draw the hearts oh cs phony Orchestra, Henri Rabaud, con- 
playe 
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is were Beet-| 
_ symphony; | 
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fi. Pdgeder ng ens asm iia ; ral’ 
(after the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam), 
the first performance being some 
seven years ago. A second perform- 
ance is always weleome of any work } | 
worth doing at all, and Mr. Foote’s | 
Character Pieces improve on further : | 
acquaintance. There is ingenuity, and 
imagination all through, with more, 
than a trace of real orientalism. Mr. | 
| Foote received a double portion of en- | 
| thusiastic appreciation, which he well. 
| deserved, for he has done yeoman. 
| Service for the cause of musical right- | 
-eousness in Boston for many years. | 

Then one must record one of the. 
best performances of Beethoven's | 
“Pastoral” symphony heard here in| 
many a season. It was pastoral in! 
the best sense, unaffected, dignified; | 
an ideal musical picture. 

Dubois’ “Frithjof” overture was re- 
vived after 15 years of rest, and it 
proved pleasing, giving a reminder 
that it was written just before the 
‘younger school of French composers 
began their experimental search for 
; new things, of which some have 
| proved the worth, while others mizht 
/@8 well have been left unsaid. : 


AFTER-WAR 


~~ 


racter Pieces ces after the Rubai- 
yat of Omar Khayyam, and Dubois’ 
‘overture to “Frithjof.” 


nm = ee 


PUPIL OF D’INDY 


There are different versions of the 
tragic story of Magnard’s end. At the 
outbreak of the war he sent his wife 
and two daughters to Paris. He re- 
‘mained in his country home. It is said 
that, seeing a group of Uhlans, on Sept. 
8, 1914, approaching his house he fired 
and killed two of the troopers. A vol- 
ley was the answer and Magnard fell. 
Others tell it differently as regards de- 
tails. Magnard was one of the most 
conscientious and independent of mod- 
ern French composers, careless of pub- 
lic success, devoted to his art. Pierre 


est works were his opera “‘Fervaal’’ and 
his pupil Magnard. 

The “Hymn to Justice’ was composed 
in 192. Therefor it had nothing to do 
with the war. But it might have, be- 
cause of its dramatio spirit and its sin- 
gular significance: at this time. No 
longer is :Magnard disdainful of the 
people, aS one might well infer from 
more recondite and complicated of his 
works, The writing is eminently direct. 
There is great rhythmical vigor. The 
themes are virile and well contrasted. 
|The finale choral-like passage is simple 
and unlabored. The orchestration is not 
ultra refined, but it sounds. Most of 
.the instruments are working most of 
| the time, but they are employed with 
| Skill and without thickness or muddi- 
ress of the tone. The “Hymn to Jus- 
_tice’’ has the character of a brilliant 
composition for a public occasion very 
well done. ‘‘Magnard,”’ said Henri Lich- 
tenberger when this composition was 
first performed at Nancy in 1908, 


SYMPHON “evoked with great emotional intensity 
| the impression of: justice, the avenger 


| and' the peacemaker, warlike and for- 
midable when arrayed against evil but 
redolent of peace and concord when in 
a final chorale she draws the hearts of 
men together.’’ Nothing could have 
been a more fitting testimony to the 
composer than Mr. Rabaud’s fiery per- 
formance: of his work, which was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. 

In the Pastorale Symphony, a work 
which ages, Mr. Rabaud surprised _his| 
hearers by calling attention now and, 
egain to a detail other conductors who! 
have been heard in this city have: 
missed, and in treating certain pas-' 
Sages with unconventional tonal bal-! 
ances which were not only interesting 
but appeared as the intention of the 
composer, The reverence, enthusiasm 
and scholarship with which this con- 

| ductor has interpreted Beethoven's mu- 
‘Sic has been one of the great features 
of the Boston Symphony season. 


“Hymn to Justice” for 
First Time 
ae Here 

faz fr « Be 19 és 


BY OLIN DOWNES / 


Alberic Magnard’s “Hymn to Jus- 
tice” was performed for the first time 
here at the concert of the Boston Sym- 


ductor, yesterday 


afternoon in Sym- 
‘phony Hall. ) 


de Breville said that d’Indy’s two great- . 


It is simple, it is 
| 
‘ding to 

Would that more com-| 

posers wrote so simply, honestly and | 
well. This entertaining music was ap-/| 
Plauded so long that the composer had 
several times to rise and bow his ac-/ 
knowledgments. pig | 


MAGNARD HYMN 
AT SYMPHONY 


Boston Hears Impressive 
Work of*French Com- 
poser for First Time 
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The 21st concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Henri Rabaud, 
conductor, took place yesterday 
afternoon. 

The program was as follows: 
Magnard, ‘Hymn to Justice” (first time 
in Boston); Reethoven, ‘‘Pastorale” 
KY major, No, 6: Foote, 
four character pieces (after the Rubat- 
yat of Omar Khayyam); Dubois, Over- 
ture to “i rithijof,’’ 


Symphony in 


“Hymn to Justice” Impressive 

The ‘‘Pastorale’ was the fifth of 
Beethoven's symphonies to be played 
inis season. Mr. Rabaud brought forth 
two more French composers, and in the 
music of Arthur Foote completed the 
list of our local composers, to all of 
whom he has paid’ his impartial” re- 
spects. 

When the Flonzaleys played the sere- 
nade from Magnard’s quartet this sea- 
son it seemed as if the proud and terri- 
ble event of his death in defending his 
home against the Germans would make 
more of an impression upon the world 
than his music. Yesterday it seemed 
otherwise. The “Hymn to Justice’ re-. 
quires no outer tragedy to emphasize 
its nobility, and Magnard could scarcely | 
have left a finer morument. | 

To his friends it must breathe to the 
life the nature of this austere idealist, b! 
but susipectible artist. Justice shows 
an alternately grim and merciful aspect. | 





which finally ascends to the triumphant 
‘hymn. From the standpoint of style 
and workmanship it is sonorous, 
Straightforward — and conventional 
music. There is even a hint of gallop- 
ing Valkyries in the strings. Common- 
place music has often taken similar 
lines. A hymn tune is only a hymn tune 
—unless there is a Bach or Beethoven or 
Franck to transfuse it with devout 
beauty. And Magnard may be added to 
the list. It is not hard to perceive in 
Magnard Franck via d’Indy. Not by 
Skilful dispensation of brass did Mag- 
nard become impressive, but by the 
Sheer force of passionate Sincerity. To 
conceive the rugged theme Which the 
basses give out was in itself a rare 


creative stroke, and in that phrase the | 
for ¢ 


i arias, 
| music—it is more 
Mr. Foote’s four characteristic pieces |} 


work with three-quarters written, 
songtfully it unfolds of its own accord 
and carries all with it. of the handful] 
of French works which Mr. Rabaud 
may be eagerly thanked for a equainting 
us with, this is surely one, just as 
surely Dubois’s vapid overture to 
“Frithjof’ is not one. 


as 
Mr. Foote’s Four Pieces 


|} are as pleasantly unpretentious as any- 
/ One could wish. For the most Part sim- 
Pile melody and accompaniment, with 
nice orchestral effects in plucked strings | 
or piquant percussion, 
lucid—never new. 


‘bodies. 


ever neat and 
It is music that al- 
ways sratefully takes the expected turn. | 
It is neither distinctive on the O | 
nor “catchy” on the other. but keeps «| 
fastidious middle sround. It only lightiy | 
touches orientalism now and then, 
oriental or it 
/nocuous, 

| For some of u 
| count ourselves fortunate. 


ne hand, : 


but! 


otherwise, remains in-: 


' not one primarily of 


~~ 
Ne 


at least, and we may’ 
the Pastorale| 
Symphony is as fresh and lovely as ever, | 
unantiquated by later effects In tem-|} 
pests simply because it is the marvelous! 
and self-sufficient Pastorale Symphony, | 
Mr. Rabaud conducted jt with an under- 
Standing born of his close 
affection for the muste 
For serene music of even flow he has! 
also an aptitude. What might have been) 
a slight stiffness and lack of detailed | 
clarity on some of the earlier pages rose 
to fine and lilting animation in the coun-! 
try dances and a warmly sympathetic’ 
reading in the music of the storm. | 


of Beethoven. | 


Next Week’s Program 

The program for next week is 
lows: Cesar Franck, Symphony in Dp) 
minor (repeated by request): 
“A Basque Sunday poem for orchestra,! 
with pianoforte (first performance), solo-i 
ist, Raoul Laparra; Glinka, ‘‘Kamarins-! 
kaya,’’ fantasy for orchestra on two 


Russian folk songs; Weber, overture to 
“Der Freischutz.”’ 


as fol-) 


Laparra, | 


;ance 


‘defenders ag: 


and particular; - 


| formance _ 
/Phony, which matche 


; lanus’”’ 


‘MAGNARD'S NOBLENEW 

“HYMN TO JUSTICE” 

Rabaud and Orchestra Win 
Long Applause 


LLL CC CTC et ttn, 


Arthur Foote Given Ovation After 
His Omar Khayyam Music 


ohe LG 

abaud is to be thahked for oring- 
first performance hére ¥es- 
terday afternoon <Alberic Magnard’s 
“Hymn to Justice,” op 14. Compared 
with his music in smaller forms—songs, 
pieces for piano and chamber 
impressive, more in- 


MrR 
ing to 


PJ tt , 
—-+——-——dof ] Ms F 


its 


dividual. 

This score is arresting, because of its 
well-defined ideas, the cohesion and bal- 
in their development and because | 
of the deep inspirational Character of 
the lofty and noble sentiment it em- | 
With what a sense of the dra- ; 
matic irony of life does one hear this | 
“Hymn of Justice’—not a Hymn of | 
Hate—and recall the tragic manner of 
the composei death 12 years after it 
was written, one of his country’s first 
linst the Boche. 

This is such a score as we should have | 
expected a French patriot to write who | 
waS an accomplished musician, had he | 
composed it after the war begun, a score | 
representing a people whose Place is 
vengeance, whose 
Premier—his name as hie actS is synony- 
mous with merey—can repay his would- 
be assassin with life and a tempered 
term. 


+ 
. ‘ 
> 


| 
| 
i 


i 
wae eC | 
Two Fundamental Themes | 

| 
| 


Magnard uses two fundamental musi- 
Cal themes. Out of the first, 
Bressive, belligerent, Snarling voices of 
discord are heard at the outset. The 
succeeding pages seethe with violenee, | 
incrimination, conflict. Out of this em- 
broilment' emerges the chorate-like 
theme which speaks of peace and hu- 
manity. One era ‘has been to destroy, 
the other to build, conserve, forgive. 
The close is one of majestic beauty with 
the rapt note of ecstasy and of the. 
triumph of the spirit. 

Following it, Mr Rabaud gave 
of Beethoven’s 


short, ag- 


a per-. 
Sixth sym- 
d those of the sgey- 
the third, the fifth, the “Corio. | 

overture, How modern this 
“program” music sounded, this fore- 
runner in many a bar of the modern 
Symphony poem. Here was Beethoven 
at ease among companions, telling the 
Story of the country festival or partak- 
ing in it, in jevial mood, untroubled for 
the time by any tragic conflict, except 
that of the passing storm, its thunder 
and lightning. 


enth, 


| 


| 





aoW cuPhontols; now clear and now an@EAMby ” Saint-sams, yellow ana 
delightful in the folk vein of it all. smooth Sa billiard ball should be «there 
Here were the groups of merry-making, to greet him. Never before in a single 
dancing peasants, German peasants, but season have so many of his pieces been 


of a Ric lene eter’ penigeart os tala’ played in a series of Symphony Concerts 
their destiny was to be linked With the in America. Beside him may hobble the 
domination of the world. venerable Dubois now in his eighty-third 

The storm music as played in so dra- year. Did he not have an inning yester- 
hi nner made one question if day, the first he has won in a decade or 


this actually were not music 
early’ Dth 1 pt than axle Tak a two at Symphony Hall, with his overture 
tury. to the Scandinavian saga of *“Frithjof’’? 


Why should he not propose his songful mo- | 
Recall Conductor Repeatedly tive in the clarinet for the yearning hero- | 
Mr Rabaud was recalled a number of ine, set another stalking through the vio- 
times. When he had brought the or- loncellos for the fated but valorous hero, 

tig ha a > aa we? was kept bowing’ and let a third thunder in two choirs for 
Siete ve cand by the increasing ap- | the wrath of the gods, pursuing our Frith- 
lause of the audience, thich ; wptaohen o PiBVGS, | 5 

. Cee geuich spoke jof? Old, safe formulas these, as safe the 


blainly enough the admiration in which | , 
it holds him. ‘‘working-out’’—Allegro Appassionato ed 
BN vhegg ae expressive Four] Agitato—according to the good old rules 
a iteatret ct cenay  erene om applied by a skilful technician who has 
last is particularly happy in suggestion | studied “the, best models.” As free from 
of Oriental sensuousness and imagery.| peril the measures of lamentation, the epl- 
The theme heard in first horn—beauti-| sodes of tumult. Cher Vieux! Who dares 
fully played by Mr Jaenicke—and the say ‘‘old hat’’? Why should he not re- 
first stand of cellos, is richly. haunting-! °“: 3 ye pa Sa 
ly exotic, and the hearer awaits its re-| ceive from his colleague of the Institute 
turn. Has Mr Foote transcribed it into} the privilege—if it is so to be named—of a 
. song? vie not will he ge consider SO; hearing in Boston town? He should and 
Oing’? € was given what is an un-! opal , jozen minutes an audi- 
usual reception to local composers, be-| he did, and for oe tert, a he a das F 
ing obliged four times to rise from his| ence listened to this music by formula an | 
seat on the floor and bow. process, gave it a polite round of applause 
ent performance of erie —and departed. 
rats thle conventional overture ~ To return to the arrival platform on. 


“Frithjof”’ brought the concert to ai B : - ee, 
close. It wil be repeated tonight. Botr| that “May Night’—as composers like 60 | 
concerts week after next will occur On; entitle their pieces—of Mr. Rabaud’s re-| 


Saturday, April 26, on account of tre’ turn to Paris. There also should be, 
parade. | Sathered the next younger generation of | 


SYM PHONY CONCERT French music-makers—D’Indy, Fauré, | 


Bruneau. Often has the repatriated: 
conductor set their music in his lists. | 
INTERESTING MUSIC, BECOMINGLY yodestly in the middle distance the eve 
ay of the imagination descries the youngest 
PLAYED of the § established composers—Ravel., | 
i) Schmitt, KRoger-Ducasse. Mr. abaud, | 
Mr. Rabaud Finds Fresh and True Voice catholically minded, has “recognized’”’ 
. 16am them all. With courtesy, on the out- 
me mreeven, einige Nebel i: skirts, might wait the representatives ol 
“Hloquent Piece by Magnard—Mr. Foote’s the dead—of Debussy, Magnard, Lalo, of 
. he . . franck, most of all, since our conductor 
Pleasant Suite and Applauding Neigh- seo oe in kai: Wile am Ane aro 
bors—Old Dubois Resuscitated for Ten grammes of a season as in Boston, he 
never enjoyed before. And at the very 
door of the railway carriage—if Mon- 
7 Sieur Ravel will let him pass and Mon- 
HEN, toward the middle of sieur d’Indy make a little room—should 
May, Mr. Rabaud, returning be at least an under-secretary from the 
from Boston through Bor- Ministry of: Fine Arts. Truly Mr. Ra- 
. deaux to Paris, alights in the baud has been loyal and efficient apostle 
Gare d’ Orléans—or is it the Gare Mont- with French music to the Bostonian 
Parnasse?—his fellow-composers are in Gentiles. There are poignées des mains, 
gratitude bound to assemble in numbers on perhaps baisers according to masculine 
the arrival-platform to salute him. Scarce- French custom. 
ly one of them writing symphonic music— cries ‘‘Well done!” Detached voices are 
old, young or of the middle generation, heard asking “How many perform- 
academic or advanced, eminent or believ- gnceg?”’ Members of the Institute intone 
Ing himself eminent—has he overlooked in the melody of a new hymn to fraternity 


Se ee ees 


Minutes 


the twenty-two programmes of the Boston ——but the eye and the ear of fancy can! 
orchestra under his leadership. The sallow pear the spectacle no longer. An even-| 


: he fall into the “reverent” literalness that 


The Under-Secretary | 


| afresh its charm of brookside solitude andi hearer take thought of these sh 
thetbeadss Bice 


Randea and discriminatin rever 
choice and the performance of the music Gallicall Sit should he” bat: 
of his Parisian brethren, Mr. Rabaud T py uor. | 
need dread no home-coming. | 
And Dubois was not the only “Vieux” of 
whom the conductor was considerate. Mr, 
Foote is no octogenarian to make a Bos- 
tonian third in a triad with Messieurs 
Saint-Saéns and Dubois, Indeed, he rose 
sprightly in his ‘place to acknowledge the conductor pi 
Clapping of a whole audience of neighbors, | feit: not o, ™ “released IY. Perceived but 
bestowed not only upon the four Character-| hearers bur ca a; THe music to hig 
Pieces oe MEE Snot handed Gae ude oy oh Nan git i clothed it with heightening 
ile BAA works thnen aixts.aie Wlakobe hp nop me : a brightening voice. It igs not 
us. ‘The music, dating a. caine than taco ; , ears to take the Pastora] Symphony 
ty years back was as fresh-sounding to the “iy ok yp Se Ok ae Sad to 
a as the composer was lively to the eye. | th th a3 ted it to ¢ulil 
Programmes at Symphony Hall are not | 79 ‘ada ces a an prefudices, | 
over-blessed with such short, Nght, amus- | "°tY dd years later, of Monsieur d’Indy, 
ing numibers, Rabaud hag diligently |S. ™°tlmes reputed an opinionated man. | 
Sought them. After seven years of silence ree 0 Onn Oe when 
‘Mr. Foote’s sulte, which igs of them found =e te tae sounded with such Voice of | 
voice again “at these bbeaarta? Perha 9 bright sunshine, fresh air, blue and whit 
it will not hereafter lle mute so ioe Sky dappled woodland and flowing bhook 
Quatrains of Omar, as often as not cele- ae. with euph p usion of the sensations 
brating the Wwine-cup shameless Foote Rin these pleasures of the open breed in bees 
these ‘dry’ days!—suggested the music and een Of nature and of man stirred 
more than once the composer tinges it with by nature but inarticulate in his pleasure 
readily recognized but not too exotic Ort. Beethoven has made a tone-poetry, ligh ; 
ental color. Ingeniously, ect is ‘. ‘lyric, glowing. from its Claman ent, 
paints a tone-picture, the Pastoral Sy SHE 
the working of melodic figures. AS Beethaoue ei 
more sustained melody through the “vies 
many a measure, the Ppy tur ca Out of the ‘standard repertory,” it. 
in modulation, contrast. beck. Slipped to charm afresh. Mr. Rabaud has 
actised Composer. work. seemed the last conductor from whom to 
eh ut task. Mr, Foote | °XPect this good deed. Yet he did it, 
+ a8 though we were one of the 
as men’’—what an anticipating habit Benefactor was the leader likewise to 
these Old fellows have?; in {ts modest king | Magnard, as yet a composer barely heard 
his muste charms, diverts; while orchestra tee cston in symphonic pieces “and ever 
and conductor Played it as though ea dreaded there by those who have made ac- 
were sharing the pleasure of their hearers, | Uaintance with a fragment of his chamber 
Indeed, it was Mr. Rabaud’s day for the | music. 


its lyric quality of 
Sion, batik Of 


When ‘The Flonzaleys” played 


Pil ie ; | 
| Lightly running touch and the band’s day | two months ago that Serenade from a 


for clear, pilant, songful tone. Discerning String quartet, a more meditated, a Priiek 
Was he in the Swift, elastie pace at which desiccated music seemed seldom to haye 
he took all four movements—the episode fallen in dry and favorless powder from 
of the storm necessarily excepteqd—of | % COMposer’s pen. OF another quality, how 

Beethoven's Pastoral] Symphony - in the) @Ver, was Magnard’s “Hymn to Justions 
rhythmic verve and the light accent that he #8 conductor and orchestra played it yes~ 
4ld upon the music; in the easy flow that teTday—the first of the composer’s sym 

he lent to progression and climax; in the| Phonic numbers to be heard here ene 
smoothness of phrasing and the limpidity | forgotten, but eloquent, ‘Dirge’ 

of tone that he enjoined upon the orches-| and Mr. d'indy’s visit. Maignard hymns. 


|} tra and that it readily returned. Rarely ata] the retributive power of justice in long 


and large measures of propulsive and puis. 


i ag Known to dull his versions of the; Sant energy. Magnard hymns the solace 
WiassiCS; as seldom did the band fall into} that justice may also ‘bestow in briefer 


ee et of tone, the roughness of! Sentler, softer colored, more songful 
pieces Aes yen a!s0 to beset them in those} Measures. The two motives out of which. | 
Whidh Boethoon'. 2 in a symphony in accordingly, he fertilizes the music; ‘may | 
Sherali és ? S prone by design our by} Not arrest the ear or wear too significant a. 

ig crasy to reiterated figures. profile, Seemingly there ‘is Wa S, 
a as the first division became anew] Process as well as Waenerian colot in ae 
aad sunny instrumental] Song, end-} Periods in which he develops, i } 

n faney; the slow division wrought} enriches them. , Little, however n 


» does the 
Shortcomings | 





if shortcomings they be—before the fiery 
energy with which ‘the music runs its 
gourse and the exalted voice in which it 
‘speaks Magnard’s passion and imagery. 
As technician, as colorist, in this “Hymn 
‘to Justice,” he may be this, that, or the 
other; ‘out there is no hearing without 
clear impresion that he could write nobly 
'6f the abstractions that take life in the 
‘souls and the speech of men—and music. 
Alle RS Ae 


A New Suite by Laparra, “A Basque Sun- 
day,” to Be Played at the Symphony 
‘Concerts Next Week—A Hint About the 
Piece—Covent Garden Becomes London’s 
_ Opera House Again—Overlooked Russian 
Operas—Items and Opinions | 


“AT the Symphony Concerts 
A week, on Friday afternoon, 

and on Saturday evening, 
the orchestra 


- 


of next 
April 18, 
April 19, 
Mr. Rabaud and will play 
for the first times anywhere a Suite, ‘A 
Basque Sunday,’ written by Raoul La- 
parra, the French compose:, who cultivates 
a true music of Spain. The suite contatns 
a significant piano-part, and here in Boston 
the composer will play it. How able and 
vivid a pianist he is, esnecially in this 
Spanish music, a little audience of Bos- 
tonians discovered last November, when, 
with Miss Stanley for singer, he played in 
Symphony Hall his cycle of Spanish songs 
and dances. There also they learned how 
interesting in itself and how graphic 
impression is Mr. lLaparra’s music 
Spain, especially of the Basque 
the other 
music that 
compassed illusion 


sponsively than even 
provinces. Here was 
moned atmosphere, 

bore unmistakable mark of truthful 
sympathetic imagery. For further quick 
ening to the new Suite, a puri of the Bos 
tonian public may still recall Mr. La 
parra’s Spanish music-drama, ‘‘La Ha 
Dbanera,’’ seen and heard at the Opera Hous 
in Russellian days, while a few may hav 
sat before the companion-piece, ‘‘La Jota, 


represented some years ago at the Opera: a 
In brief outline of the 


Comique in Paris. 
new piece, the composer 
lowing note: 


The idea of the Suite is | 
musically the principal episodes of a 
Basque holiday, ViZ: Sa Toward the 
Church. which supplies a kind of auro- 
ral prelude with the call of the organ 
and bells of the distant mass. II. At 
the Pdélota Game, which is the national 
game of the Basaues and takes place in 
the, afternoon. It is expressed by a 

 jlivély Scherzo. JII. Before a_ White 

~ House gives the Andante. 
the rest-time which one 
those ancestral but always 
homes of the Basque. country, 


sunset. IV 
-. Finale and was 


writes the fo 


is to express 


enjovs 


suggested by 


ieerts, will be virtually a new piece. 


and 


It relates to 
in 
smiling 
about 
At the Festa forms the. 
the ‘difference between Judge Cabot and 


As to the music, I have not aimed, in 
the present work. at any melodical or 
rhythmical use of the native folk-lore, 
though acquainted with it from child- 
hood. It is rather a generalized im- 
pression received in the country. Tor 
the theme and main development were 
written there, while the definitive form 
was given to it only recently. 

The other numbers upon Mr. Rabaud’s | 
programme for 
Svmphory; Glinka’s Fantasia, 
skaia,’”” upon two Russian  folk-songs: 
and Wehber’s overture to his opera, ‘‘Der 
Freischutz.”’ With reason, Mr. Ralhauad 
may desire to be heard in Franck’s sym- 
phony with which he was eloquent last 
November in Cambridge and which he now 
‘repeats by request.’’ The Russian Fan- 
tasin, long unheard at the Symphony Con- 
3ut 
‘was it not one of the besetting sins of Ger- 
man conductors .that they played these 
‘hackneyed old’? overtures of Weber? 


DY MPHON! 


TAAHG GF mM 
buyvond vy Lh 


LABOR UN 


a 
ens 


‘‘Komarin- 


in 
of 
country 
that he knows better, deeper and more re- 
Spanish 
sum- 


Cannot Join Federation 
and Remain in Orchesira, 
| Says Judge Cabot 


anes 
ee ne 
woo 


“ “Boston Symphony Orchestra players 
liberty to join the 
of Musicians, 


_are at perfect 
e American Federation 
€bhnt if they do they cannot 
" members of Boston Symphony Orches- 
Judge Frederick Cabot, 
last 


remain 


declared 


the Symphony Corporation, 


l- of 
evening. 
There 
opinion 


difference of 
Cabot, the 
Musicians, 
players, 


serious 
between Judge 
American -Federation of 
and some of the Symphony 
gince the Symphony players requested 
the American Federation of Musicians 
to come to Boston and unionize the 
musicians. | 
Speaking of the situation last night, 
A. E. Brenton, national organizer, 


said: 
“There are two serious points of 


if pS 


dances and songs of the evening, out the Federation of Musicians. The first 


--on the onen sauare of the village. 


next week are Franck’s | 


—- Se. ow -_ 


| || diffrence is that of nationality, — 


federation cannot take foreigners into. 


its membérship. It insists that all 
its members be citizens. With the 


authorities of the orchestra, however, 
a man is hardly eligible to Play in 
the orchestra unless he comes from 
Some country other than the United 
States. 


i} MINOR DIFFERENCE. 
| “The second difference is theoreti- 
! 


cal, more than real. The Symphony 


management insists that the orchestra 


leader be the sole judge as to when a 
man is to be discharged. We eannot 
agree to that, for, if we did, it would 
-apply to all bodies of musicians all 
| over the country. But as no member 
| of the orchestra in Boston is ever dis- 
Charged before his contract has ex- 
pired, that is a very minor @difference. 

“So the affair resolves itself into 
this; if members’ of ‘the Boston Svm- 
Phony join the American Federation, 
they automatically leave that organi- 
zation, for by the rules our members 
must play in orchestras where there 
are only Americans playing. If they | 
all join then Judge Cabot Says the 
orchestra will disband. 
35 IN UNION NOW. ~ 

“As a matter of fact, 
orchestra members have joined the 
union already. Others may join at 
the expiration of their contracts. The 
Symphony management, last season. 
when there was prospect of their 
Players joining, gave them a $250 
bonus and $10 a week for the Sum- 
mer months, 
immediately. 


; 


thirty-five 


They did. 


LOWEST SALARIES. ae 


“Boston Symphony, 
ago, was the best in the country: Now 
it is a poor third. -Now, far from pay- 

‘ing the best salaries, it pays the low- 
est in the country. Our salary sched- 
ule provides for a minimum of $55 a 
sweek; the minimum in the Boston 
‘Symphony is $40. ‘The Boston organ- 
‘ization is a large part foreign in its 
| membership; the New York Symphony, 
the New York Philharmonic and the 
symphony orchestras of Philadelphia 
and Cincinnati, are a}] American, 

“Yet Judge Cabot solemnly assured 
j}me that he would disband the Boston 
i Symphony before he would allow it to 
ibe run as the New York Symphony is 
jrun. This, when the Boston organiza- 

tion is rapidly losing ground each sea- 
son,”’ { 


418, AT 2.30 P. M. 
TL 49, 


tn, 
thirteen years 


oe 
eas 


Y in D minor 
3TO nou troppo 


troppo 
by request) 


———— 
Se eS 


to sign their contracts FOUR POPULAR VERSES for Orches. 
But it was noforte, “Une Dimanche Basque,”’ (‘‘A 


the agitation of the American Fed- lay’’) 


eration of Musicians that got them | 
that bonus, Whether they realize 
or not. It is probable that some other - 
cash inducement may be offered the 
members this season, so that they 
will refuse to joim It is even pos- 
Sible that the management might of- | 
fer the players a salary for fifty-two | 
weeks in the year, making them able 
to live On a self-respecting basis all 
summer, which they cannot do at 


4 
' 


Present. > 
i 


“ne Whole cause of dissatisfac- 

tion among Symphony players, that 
induced them to call in the union | 
mediation, is that members the | 
Symphony Orchestra are used not 
aS human beings but as machines. 
They aré not allowed to have a 
grievance committee. No one com- 
Plaint is listened to. In every ether 
orchestra all over the country there 
| 1s a chance given for members to 
view toli 


oO! 


| air. their troubles with a 
—.| remedy. 


it ote. 


(“Towards the Church’’) 
( (‘The Pelote Game’’) 
aison Blanche. (‘In front of a White 


At the Fair’’) 
: terforinance.) 
j 


or Orchestraon two Russian Folk-songs 


ia”’ 


to ‘Der Freischiitz’’ 


ist: 


APARRA 


ee 


n Pianoforte 





The following compositions of Mr. Foote have been played at the 


subscription concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston :— 
1887, February 5, overture “Tn the Mountains,” Op. 14 (first time). 


1888, April 14, overture “In the Mountains.” 
1889, November 23, Suite for strings, D major, No. 2, Op. 21 (first 


time). 
om January 24, Symphonic Prologue to “Francesca da Rimini,” 
Op. 24 Tfirst time). 

1893, February 4, ‘The Skeleton in Armor,” Ballad for chorus, 
quartet, and orchestra, Op. 28. Singers: Mrs. Marie Barnard Smith, 
Miss Lillian Carlsmith, George J. Parker, Clarence E. Hay (first time in 
Boston). 

1895, March 2, Prologue to *‘ Francesca da Rimini.” 

1896, March 7, Suite in D minor, Op. 36 (first time). 

1898, February 26, Songs with piano: Elaine’s song, “Sweet is true 
love”; Irish Folk-song. Mrs. Henschel, soprano. The composer 


played the pianoforte accompaniments. 
1903, March 28, Suite in D minor, Op. 36. 
1909, April 17, Suite in E major, Op. 63, for 


time). 
1912, April 20, Four Character Pieces, Op. 48 (first time in Boston). 
Mr. Foote’s Suite for strings, Op. 12, was played in Boston at a 
“Popular Concert” of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, May 15, 1886. 


string orchestra (first 


PLEASE NOTE 


The Twenty-third Matinee of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, scheduled for Friday, April 209, 
coincides with the time named for the Parade 
of the 26th Division. Therefore this concert has 
been postponed until Saturday, April 26, at 
2.30 p.m. 

Tickets dated Friday afternoon, April 25, 
should be used for the concert Saturday after- 


noon, April 26. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1918--19. 


| BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 


TWENTY-SECOND PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, APRIL 18, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 19, AT 8 P.M. 


FRANCK 
CK, SYMPHONY in D minor 


I. Leuto; Allegr 
IT. Allegretto sides WietttaialD 
III. Allegro non troppo 


(Repeated by request) 


ce ee 


LAPARRA 
. POEM on FOUR POPUL 
AR V : | 
be with Pianoforte, ‘‘Une Bincante he ~ oe cyt 
asque Sunday’’) sa 


Re Vers l’Eglise (errs 
' owards the C '» 
ith: Revank ode tote ain Palote Gametit 
_ House’’) aison Blanche. (‘‘in front of a White 
IV. A la Féte, (“At the Fair’) 


(First performance.) 


GLINKA 
FANTASY for O . 
‘‘Komarinskaia’”’ rehestraon two Russian Folk-songs 


WEBER, 
OVERTURE to “Der Freischiitz”” 


Soloist: 


RAOUL LAPARRA 
i —eeensiinemtishlretttitetninaletetiaintintiiptc seg i ian 


Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 


ee ee 


= » = ~ naa : 
. Sona oF Sons oe eee 





Mr. Laparra was also known here pe- 
fore yesterday by some songs heard in 
concert halls, by piano pieces played by 
{Mr. Bauer, and by the concert of last 
PR avimnber in which his ‘“‘Musical Journey 


_|Through Spain’ was verformed by him 
and the singer, Mme. Helen Stanley. 
Familiar with Biscay and the Biseay- 


| ans, Mr. Laparra in his “Basque §Sun- 
day’’ has not deliberately taken eae | 
. ° ° material from folk-tunes, he has not. 
Enthusiastic Audience Re- slavishly followed Biscayan rhythms; 
but, as Grieg in Norway, he has written 
ealls Composer Sev- jin music his impressions, shaved and 
rns colored by the region, its people, its life - 
eral Times jand customs. As depicted by him in’ 
j tones the Biscayan village would not be 
a desiradle resort for the nervous, nor. 


SYMPHONY would the Biscayan Sunday win the ap- | 
RABAUD proval of any ‘‘League for Preserving | 
the Sabbath.’’ Not even the sound of 

NEXT ge hihoeapa the organ and the mention of church in 
alieivianeatmscniile HY the first movement would reconcile the 

th «4 ade ag as’ members of this league to the yells ae- 
By PHILIP ALE Ccompanying the gamo of velote in the 


The 22d coneert of the Boston Sym-|{Scherzo, and the drinking, bawling an 


delirious dancing in the finale. This dis- 
‘cchestra, Mr. Rabaud, conduc- 
phony Orchestra, : approval should not keep one from en- 


piensa: $i) a HH} 
Rie a) 


tiie 
i 
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tor, took place yesterday afternoon in joyment of the music itself. 

Symphony Hall. The program was as Again we find the strong and pungent 
follows: Franck, Symphony in D minor |Mote of individuality. Again we_ find 
(by request); Laparra, first perform- | refreshing audacity in musical treat- | 
ance of “A Basque Sunday”: poem on ment, Again we find boldness in melody, 
four folk songs for orchestra and pianojin the harmonious scheme, in ‘the em-) 
(Mr. Laparra, pianist); Glinka, eee of orchestral instruments. The 


aermy 


rinskaya; Weber, overture to ‘Der 
Irieschuetz.’’ 
Mr. Laparra is not unknown here. His 
opera ‘‘La Habanera,’’ produced in De- 
cember, 1910, at the Boston Opera House, 
won the admiration of a few. The grim 
story and the absence of any celebrated 
‘singers no doubt accounted for the 
'apathy of the general public. On some) 
|; the opera exerted a peculiar fascination, 
by reason of the originality and the 
‘individuality of the musie. Although 
the composer was a prix de Rome, there 
was no evidence that he had worshipped 


first movement, ‘‘Towards the Chute | 
S curiously fashioned, with its mixture 
of ecclesiastical feeling and rought joy 
in living. The tonal picture of the Game | 
of Pelote, which may be taken as a 
scherzo, is singuarly picturesque, with! 
its mad theme for the b; issoon, the ex- | 
citing background for the violin solo and 
piano. The third movement, “Before a 
White House,’ the house where the 
Biscayvan's forefathers’ fathers were 
born and died, has a strange, romantic 
beauty; full of simple sentiment ex- 
pressed by the solo string quartet, senti- 
in any Parisian chapel, whether it had] ment that is sincere, affecting. The 
-been dedicated to Massenet, Franck,|] Finale, ‘‘At the Feast,” is a frenzied 
d'Indy or Debussy. The music was: page of madding dance rhythms. 
wedded to the text: it served as ’com- The ‘‘Poem’ met immediately with 
inentary; it emphasized situatéons and] favor. The audience, evidently im- | 
strengthened moods; it was now appro-] pressed deeply by the beauty of “Before: 
priately melodramatic; it was now in-|a White House.” recalled the composer | 
lensely tragic; it was always dramatic.! at the end several times and heartily. 
As the murderer in the play was haunt- Francks’s Symphony, heard at. the 
ed by the spectre of his victim. slain | first concert of this season, led by Mr. 
while the habanera was sounding in the! Monteux. was played yesterday by re- 
square, so the hearer after the passing] quest. The performance was a most 
‘ears still sees the awful apparition, | impressive one: not only with respect 
remembers the silent group in the sec-| to the more salient and familiar feat- 
ond act, hears again the habanera,}| ures of the nobly spiritual composition, 
also the music in the church yard. The} but by reason of beauties in the detail 
opera brought a region of Spain and a| that had escaped the attention of pre-— 
| ~hase of Spanish life and customs] vious conductors or had been ignored | 
| vividly before the spectators. They that} by them. Yet these points were made | 
had traveled in Spain recognized the} by™"Mr. Rabaud, not with the air of 
realism of the composer, a realism still} discoverer, but as if they must’ have 
j|, more vivified and heightened by thie been recognized by any intelligent and 
hon necessary imaginative, poetic touch. Sensitive musician. Mr. Rabaud was 





' Tschaikowsky. 


| eould have read what his successors 


: 


as fortunate in entering into close com- again Ee See 

ith. other, Hranck as he has been/to do so, and, 
with other composers of. the French | whi asa 
school, as he has been with Beethoven; by cipal a ts 


ved, s no 


Beethoven at these concerts has heen 


strength, his @randeur by Mr. Rabaud_ ‘eDe . | 
-| chestral repertory. . 
Yesterday after the Symphony he was_ Then followed a work of the im- 


thrice recalled, not in a perfunctor : ‘ 
or merely complimentary manner, rae pressionist sort, entitled “A Basque 


enthusiastically, 
Hearing Glinka’s fantasy on two Rus-} formance was the first on any occa- 


siait folk songs, one is amazed at tha.| as | ant 
praisé bestowed on it by Rubinstein and SiON. The work is for pocaangsetd 
No doubt Glinka him- Piano, and on this occasion, the solo 


Self would have rubbed his eyes if he part was taken by the composer. 


Sunday,” by Raoul Laparra. The per- | 


As one has often said, first im-: 


for it doubt that the symphony has come) 
0 Gieat thedeounee, at wet into its own. That is to say, it has a’ 


revealed in all his tenderness, his! permanent niche in the standard or-| 


| 


} 
} 


' 
! 


wrote about the fantasy; but let us not pressions are not only uncertain, but 


forget that ‘“Kamarinskaya” was com- | as a rule unfair to the work itself. 


posed in 1848 and Glinka was more or aie ft 
less of an amateur. |\“A Basque Sunday” is in four short 


Is the overture to “Der Freischuetz’” | movements: “Toward the Church,” 
aging fast? Yesterday the quartet for “The Pelote Game,” “In Front of a 


horns was none to well played. The White House,” and “At the Fair.” The. 


. . } 
Once famous pizzicato for the appear- | , . ‘ 
j : c * express 
ance of Samiel no longer thrills me;| 8¢neral idea of the work is to exp 


Max playing on the clarinet does not; Musically the principal episodes of a 


move us. Would we be excited by the} Basque holiday. 
scene in the Wolf's Glen, even with | 


the Dresden Royal Opera House? Rom- Mie ese 
anticism, though attacked at the time|™USical side only. This is in no sense 


ore ; | To any not acquainted with the local 
the excellent pyrotechnica] display n. | color, the impressions must be on the 


for its extravagance, has its day. When | & piano concerto, but for the most part | 
a romantic work is purest, it becomes|purely orchestral, with the piano in 


classic. 


Witness Beethoven, Berlioz,}4 yery subordinate position. The or-| 


‘Chopin, Schumann. 4 a5 i , ddition ot. 
This concert will be repeated tonight. poneetsaeee wy full, with $ in bios 
The concert of Friday next. on account | Or§an 1n the first movemen SUBBeStIVe | 


of the parade, will take place on-Sat-|of ecclesiastical 
urday afternoon, April 26. The rrogram | notes much noise in the first and last 
of that concert and of the one in the movements, with the third movement 


evening of the 26th is as follows: ai ; : : 
"Salah bg : we AS tolows:. Re@- hilgamne, haw tie quiet mood, well con- 


| 


time at thése concerts): Mehul, “O des 


baud, Symphony No. 2, E minor (first . 
trasted. The composer knows his or- 


' Amants; le plus fidele” {rom ‘“‘Ariodant”’ !chestra and the Basque idiom, but so 

| (Sophie Braslau); Bach, Polonaise, Ron-| far as the piano is concerned, it might 

'do and Badinerie from Suite in RB minor, | 9 well have been left out, and the 
| . b 


/ 
: 


'No. 2, for flute and strings (Mr. Lau- 


Specially for The Christian Science’Mghi 


: 


ty-second program of the 


rent, flutist); Moussorgsky, Songs with | Celesta or harp substituted. Mr. 
orchestra: Death’s Serenade, The Banks Laparra, on the creative side, shows 
of the Don, “@p the River Dnyeper imagination and ingenuity, with evi- 
(Miss Braslau); Beethoven, overture to dence of adequate training. As a 
Hemont. oa ta 7 pianist, he did not furnish himself 
Sal ae ; aprik with opportunity for display, but in 
Music in Boston “Wg, rey PN ensemble passages was most ac- 
ceptable.. Further than that one can- 
“BOSTON, Massachusetts—The twen- not judge, except to say that the per- 
natin formance was most brilliant. 
Glinka’s orchestral fantasy “Kama- 


Symphony Orchestra furnished much rinskaya,” heard here several times in 
musical thought, about equally divided the early years of the Symphony series, | 


between the pleasurable and 
profitable. There was another oppor- 
tunity given to hear the D minor 


concerts for 25 years until the pres- 


the has not been *-eard, however, at these 


ent. Probably it was new to almost 


every one that heard it, and proved a 


symphony of César Franck, which Mr. pleasing number.. The eyer-popular 
Rabaud gave so impressively at Cam- “Prejgchiitz” overture made a happy 
bridge earlier in the season. Once ending , : 


atmosphere. One: 


| 
| 
| 


played. The omission of the régiilar | 


Scherzo (the. work is in three move- _ 


ments) adds to the earnest effect, and 
the second movement is a slow and 
{brooding one, like the second move- 
ment of Beethoven’s seventh sym- 
phony, 

The instrument of mélancholy,. the 
English Horn, is prominently ‘used 
here, and it was excellently played. 3 
READING ELOQUENT. 

The reiteration of the preceding 
matter in the Finale makes that 
movement a climax and summing up 
of the whole work. The reading of 


a ae ‘ s¢| this was eloquent, and all the skilful 
Elson Finds Much Merit contrapuntal touches were finely 


} 
| brought out. 
This symphony does not grow tire- 


in Work of French 
Composer 


Stantly by closer acquaintance, The 
first movement has never been so 
heroically read in Boston. The work 


ONE OF BEST FROM | created great enthusiasm, and M. 


Raboud was recallled over and over 


FRANCE, SAYS CRITIC) «cain 


M. Laparra’s work suffered some- 
| what by comparison. Our own opin- 


- sata @ | ion of the matter of Spanish music 

Efforts of Artists samaroff must be given modestly, for we.-con- 

fess but a slight acquaintance with 

and De Gogorza Cause its subleties, but Spanish musicians 
+ , 9 aw ; he tan r 

{oy whom we have interviewed on thé 

i ay orable Comment Subject, doubt whether this composer 

gives voice to the true national 

Spirit. This refers chiefly to his re- 

By LOUIS C. ELSON. cent Spanish concert, but it may be 

THE PROGRAM. that the Basque type is different 


Franck—Symphony in D minor, from the spirit of more southern: 


Laparra—‘‘A Basque Sunday,‘ orchestral poem | parts of the nation. 

with piano, | Picturesque it all was, beyond a 
Soloist—M. Raoul Laparra. doubt, and the movements were 
Glinka—"’Kamarinskaia.”’ Russian fantasy, weli-contrasted. The first, “to the 
W eber—‘‘Freischuetz Overture.’’ Church,” had bells and wig) ant a 
2a8si0} - _ § eet hymn-like theme, which is much in- 

—— he cheheoabpands specially noted terwoven later on. M. Laparra is 
for musical activity except in the] leq astray by his own ingenuity, and 
churches, nor did the Symphony pro- | he cares more for skiiful combina- 
tions than for preserving the folk-: 
song spirit. He is in strong contrast 
with Glinka in this. 

In the gecond movement there is 
a, portrayal of a popular game. 


Bram reflect the holy season in any of | 
{ts selections. We cannot have! 
Franck’s symphony too often. It is | 
one of the finest works that has come 
from modern Mrance, and we are as- 
tonished that Gounod ever dared to 
Speak slightingly of its composer: Its | Again 
first movement is largely developed | displayed, and even canonic treatment 
from a figure of three notes, a figure | iS present, the spirit of the symphonic 
that has been used by Beethoven jn qa| Suite is preserved and this may be 
Sonata, and gloriously by Wagner as| called the Scherzo. 
the “Fate motif” in the Trilogy, but The next movement 1s the glow one, 
Franck does not plagiarize and man-|a siesta before a country home, with 
ages to glean new effécts in Spite of | the piano rather prominent in® some 
Mi tebe composers having been be-| parts, while the finale has the usual 
ore him. tes ; : 
There is much of Sadness in the tid nhl of Re ee 
work, yet not a trace of sentiment Funds are aia 
ity, nor, on the other ‘hens pe + x We do not find the atmosphere well 
morose uglines - '© | preserved in this work, any more 
Siiness which many moderns |- 's “Etab a? 
five when they wish to express dis- than in the composer's abdanera 
or in his Spanish entertainment. He 


satisfaction with the genera] state of 
the universe. lacks simplicity and directness. He 


All is dignied and attractive in spite | treats folk-themes, or what should | 
of the great amount of learning dis- be folk-themes, as Richard ‘Strauss | 


Some by repetition but gains con- 


Pelota, and there is much — spirit. | 
the skill of the composer is | 


— 


a de teil ee a i ae Ee 
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ats “Funicoli-Punicola” no Mi cake 


jecome 
artificial. 
'SPICY AND SHORT. 

The trick of having a sudden end- 
ing is used constantly by the com- 
poser. But the whole is spicy and 
short. The piano is used sometimes 
as an orchestra] color, an integral 
part of the score, and sometimes with 
solo effect. This last is especially 
the case in the third movement, the 
most poetic part of the work. 

There are rhythmic juggleries in 
'the finale, and sudden pauses in al- 
plenty of piccolo pepper, and the 
work is certainly exciting. M. La- 
parra’s skill in the use of the modern 
orchestra was everywhere apparent. 

What with the skill of the com- 
position, and the brilliancy of his 
own piano playing, he certainly de- 
served the triple recall which came 
at the end of the work. With the 
reservations above made it certainly 
was worth hearing, and will probably 
hold its place in the modern reper- 
toire, 

After basking in the Basque music 
we made an excursion into Russia. 
Not to the Bolsheviki, but in the 
times when that country was some- 
what happier than it is today. In 
the old days the moujiks (the male 
peasants) used to dance the Kamar- 
inskaia bv forming a large circle, 
hooking elbows all around and jump- 


‘ian symphony, so that they” 


ing, kicking and singing to a very | 


emphatic rhythm. 

Glinka, the very father of modern 
Russian music, has preserved this 
style and added another theme to it 
to give artistic contrast. He pre- 
serves the Russian spirit in all of 
its naive simplicity, which is better 
than M. Laparra’s idealization. 

The character of the work is 
bacchanalian, the words belonging 
to the dance are unquotabie, and it 
is all a very good picture of a 
/_merry-making before vodka was 
abolished and the moujiks were 
obligéd to take to drinking furniture 
polish, 

It was given with the heartiest 
spirit, but can scarcely be fully ap- 
preciated by any one who is un- 
familiar with the Russian peasantry 
and their potation capabilities. The 
work has a certain monotony of 
repetition which jis not out of place 
in such a folkdance, but which might 
seem tame to those who do not un- 
derstand this school, 

After the Basque and the Russian 
folk-music, there came a touch of the 
German, for Weber's. Freischuetz ‘is 
absolutely founded.on the _ folk- 
music of his native land. The 


ramatic touches were well attended 
to. The horn quartette was smooth- 
ly played,.the ominous pizzicato ‘A”’ 


upon the contrabasses which follows, 


was impressive, the trombone gave 
its touch of evil in the midst of re- 
joicing, and the triumphant coda 
brought the concert to a successful 
ending. How healthy all such folk- 
music is in these artificial days! It 
will be a great boon to music when 
the composers begin again to draw 
their inspiration from the people and 
give their message with more sim- 
plicity. 


SYMPHONY 


PERFORMS 
NEW WORK 


LLaparra’s Suite Given! 


First Public 


Hearin 
prcesimnspinnnn aaah 9 1’, 
BY OLIN DOWNES, 


One of the most briliant concérts of 
its season was given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Henri Rabaud 
conducting, yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. Mr. Rabaud out- 
shone hiniself in familiar and less 
familiar music, 

The first performance anywhere of a 
brilliant and fascinating suite, “A 
Basque Sunday,’ by Raoul Laparra, 
with the composer as pianist in the 
orchestra, gave additional distinction 
to the concert. 


Poad 


OFF BEATEN TRACK 


Mr. Laparra is known here in Boston 


by his sombre and fantastical opera 


sé 
|“‘La Habanera,’’ produced at the Bos- 


ton Opera House in 1911. He also gave 
a concert of songs and piano pieces 
| Suggested by scenes and melodies of 
Spain, last fall, in Symphony Hall, 


when" he was assisted by Miss Helen 
..| Stanley, soprano, Some liked his music. | 
Some did. not. All, however, were 


‘!| agreed that this music had uncommon 
| virility, conviction, physiognomy. <A 
| composer to be reckoned with. RAT) 
For Mr: Laparra has ideas and con- 
jj} ¥ictions of his own. He has not kept 
i} to the beaten track. He has ‘not. de- 
i 'liberately tried to be original. But he 
dj 


has expressed in his music, with re-| 
markable directness and spontaniety, , 


| hie hunger, aS one might say, his pas- 
sion, for life. He knows it in some of 
| its most primitive aspects. A traveller 
‘ 


in many lands, he has lived with the 


fi people, known them, heard their songs 
and learned their thoughts. Spain, and 
the Basque country, partly through 
heredity, partly through circumstances, 


have from his early boyhood been much ! 


| in his thoughts. 


In Four Parts 


The opera ‘‘La Habanera’’ was strong, | 


ultra-romantic, and very gloomy. It 
had a tragic mask, like some parts of 
Spain, especially Castile, where this 
music was composed. The Basque 
| country, according to Mr. Laparra, is 


a wholly different land. The people are | 
primitive in habits and thought, but the: 


;; racial temper is happier as the en- 
| Castile. 

| These four symphonic pieces per- 
formed vesterday are entitled, respec- 
tively, “Towards the Church,” “The 
Pelote Game.” “In Front of a White 
l{ouse’ 


organ peals, bells clang in a character- 
isiically dissonant'‘and picturesque man- 
ner, there are rude fragments of happy 
songs, brilliantly developed, there is 
jovous tumult and processional, with, 
finally, the chorale of the organ for a 
tackground. The Pelote game is the na- 
tional. game of ball, which practically 


replaces the bull fight with the Basques ‘‘ 


2s a national pastime. The giris look 


on. The men shout joyously. Here is a + 


sentence or two from the native verse 
which Mr. Laparra has used: ‘Falta, 
by the devil have you heard ar- 
tows whistling? They were not more 
'rapid than the ball. Yo, yo, yo 
'Do you hear how one laughs, with rage 
lor joy? See how the players bound 
| ‘neath the regard of their sweethearts. 
. . . And may my throat tear, may 
my heart burst, if only my triumphant 
irrintzina (cry of joy) resounds from 
ths plain to the mountain, from the 
mountain to Spain, from Spain to the 
sea, meowing the victory of those of 
Anoa!”’ 


“Before a White House’’ 


“Before a White House’”’ refers to the 
jhouses which dot the smiling Basque 
—! landscape, ancestral dwellings inhabited 
by successive generations, ‘‘the house of 


vironment is more ingratiating than in- 


’ and “At the Fair.’’ The titles! 
are generally indicative of the nature ° 
ef the musical pictures. In the first the- 


hy’ 


ou 


— 


the lo: 

epoch when the tender will of two lov’ 
ers erected you on the green hii}? 
This is a movement of very simple, ten-. 
der feeling, a nocturne of the most. 
poetic beauty. Ea 
In this music Mr. Laparra has “Yee 
tained all the elemental foree shown 
fn his operas, but has struck a much 
more joyous note, and one certain to be 
popular in the best sense of the word, 
His pieces are short, concentrated, con- 
cise in form. They smell of the sol]. 
They express virile, happy emotions. 
| Not many composers of today are” so 
capable of throwing themselves open. to. 
| nature, to impressions, to human 
brotherhood as this one. The golors’ 
are crude and vivid; there aré exuber- 
ant and fascinating rythms, and an 
orchestral scheme original as it is true 
|to the subject and individual with the 
composer. rr ERAS a 


Piano as Part of Orchestra 


The piano is used as an orchestra] ‘In- 
strument and not as a vehicle fo® solo- 
istic display. The pungent dissonancés 
employed on occasion, as in the second 
movement, suggest the wild cries of 
players. What is more wonderful] is the 
manner in which the sense of actual 
physical movement is communicated. 
There is an incredible naturalness and 
distinctness and vitality in thig musiea ~ 

What it is that the composer sees or 
hears, or feels, that goes down on 
Paper. There is no sense of a medium 
>| Mastered, of a compromise effected he- 
> tween artistic formulas and. truthful 

expression. This musi¢ ig utterly 
, Original, alive, genuine, gripping. There 
‘is no room for argument. 


i Simple and Exquisite 
Then consider the simplicity and effect 
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4) with which by means of a few chords 
for strings, a solo violin, ’cello, oboe, | 
flute, horn, piano, the exquisite elo~':| 

I quence of the’ third movement is. 


‘.f achieved. What could be more beauti- 


k ful, more homely, more of the heart? |!j 


' Everything is simple, fresh unsophisti- 
cated. How a composer who graduated 
} from modern Paris contrived to rémain 
so is a question which cannot possibly 
be answered. But the music igs here, 
- and it is to be hoped that Mr. Laparra 
will compose more orchestral works of 


Similar quality. This element in art is. | 


_of Messrs. 
others. 

The composer was recalle 
|after this performance. | 


~_~ 
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) ” t £os, in se none I ae Tig Ca neee proves fts undying pled repetitions, negiectéd astate.—  teo™ req rent’ per: 
F , e conceived and wrote 8 retto and was be ng © day, as MUSIC) 2. anna heH Bteitine a em) & 101 ur and. 
The Franck Symphony | ee wears of me “precip ib . Bets ie peice tr apir® ot life os per Midi: 7 ely ped it of & ag te 

ex. ba | ers may have been enamored o _petual, recreative, umphant. Mr Raw} 4h) a ‘ | 7 hig OORT GAB on 
Mr. Rabaud met with even a heartier curious, sequestered or exotic a | 'baud’s performance was one of nobility Thought of Chaikovsky’s undeserved faite 
reception after the performance of yi abc Pegg: ere peer, nals in their A oe oee reen th /recurred yesterday afternoon when for a 
ck’ ellorts to translate it for the senses of | e “Kamarinskaya” fantasy on the | 7 evn etetae 
Franck’s D Minor Symphony. Of all those by geography, experience or ie | two Russian folk songs, the marriage hee time Within one season an di 
the performances of this work which we] disposition strange to it. ‘song and the dance, by Glinka, who| *)™phony led the programme. In _ fe- 


have heard in Boston this was at once} __ blazed a noble path for his disciples and [ cent years and as modern symphonies: 
the most noble and beautiful, because; Discloses Unusual Gifts Russian compatriots, deserves more than; go, it has been played at Symphony 
of the fineness and eloquence of the} Having heard Mr Laparra’s one ee & passing word a6 & prophesying seers. | Fiall' oftener than any . Oia : 


phrasing, the elasticity of pace, the rich} known here, and certain of his songs, | SYM PHONY CONCERT "Muck admired it Warmly, was eloquent. 


4 


oe oe aoe e inspired logic; the nae th is not ge) hae gg in this with it. Mr. Monteux chose it last 
with which € music was set forth.; Score ‘by the unusual gifts it discloses. . aes ale st f 4 
Most of Franck’s phrases are in them-| None could have conceived or written eutuinn tor His first. Dein ef CONCETER) bide! 
selves etd yin Riyal but thought ct it but an individualist of rare imagina- MUSIC; ELOQUENT. tabaud essayed it last autumn in Cam- 
welded to thought baeunhinate, Ween: son one “tae ous of a few bold INTERESTING 4 bridge, repeated it in other cities, chose ‘it 
eC y, “| strokes, cou ind red blood, flaming for the concerts of yesterday and today. 

ments entered so exquisitely with their| colors, life, stark and unadorned, vivid. PERFORMANCE CO AG get pen ate: mr hip a panani 
phrases—thanks to our superb. solo} iy realistic, yet not by photographic Sr ae LVM 4G, 04) JA dani Ae Ahead ihe sy ha iCH § AVonIe 
players of the orchestra—everything had} methods: one who couldmake his height- Sea ea [ Psy music, in proportion to its extent, hag had 
such tenderness, loftiness and grandeur! ©med speech an idealization of theirs, Forebodings Over Franck, Even with Mr. _large and recurring place in the active’ 
of vision that the most indifferent oer poreray phases of their conscious- : t—-Weber in Ro- repertory of the orchestra. Whatever the 
hearer was caught up and carried away; ipon'onte ona cee oo illusion of their Rabaud at His Warmest— | piece, whatever the occasion, audiences 
by Franck’s celestial visio onghts and customs, not yet sandpa- , : \ har ‘ it i , 5] ry | 
Tints ie wee ithe’ és iaanotavil pered by cosmopolitanism, for the moun- mantic Voice —- Glinka Piquant and) have a it app aur ae! ied 
| the + ‘ ece,} tainous character of certain Ss anish . , cially when the chosen number append 
the variations on the tune of the Rus-/} provinces, tends to isolate their Sante Amusing-—-Mr. Laparra’s Novel, Graphi¢ to be this symphony in D minor. There. 
Sian dance, or wedding dance and song,‘ @nd distinctive customs are preserved. ; ; “ _was not a sign on Friday that it was 
“The Kamarinskaja."’ It is the work of uae 4 sr oerent music of Spain than and Imaginative Suite, A Basque Sun- - ataling upon’ ears: thrice ania timentae! 
a Russian Mozart and this composer ji = 9% enussy S sensuous ‘Iberia,’ wher nto p id 
all his lifetime surely did weanine sore | than the gorgeous, at moments volup- day” milar with the substance, the course, the, 
perfect. In the fiery and romantic per: | fuous, scores of Chabrier and Rimsky- rer, ed manner of the music. | y 
formance of Weber's overture to “ner | mOTsakofE. In the lamented Granados’ ; Yet the foreboding would come that the 
, “eF | Fiano music, himself a Spaniard, he hus NCE upon a time the fourth, fifth fate of Chaikovsky overdone might sooner 


Frieschutz,’”’ which brought the concert | transcribed rhythms from native dances - i . i 
to an end; the triumphal song of Aga-!Laparra denies an attempt at such lit. and sixth symphonies of Chaikov- or jater be the fate—for a while—of Franck 


tha did not for once sound like the noise | eral translation, and has made his pur- | sky, his fantasias, “Romeo and | Over-repeated at the Symphony Concerts. 
of a circus band. The more’s the pity { PoSe rather to reflect impressions gath- | F Juliet” and “fk rancesca da Rimini, He is no Bach, no Beethoven to withstand 
that we have so few opportunities left Reve “orn the ae enue One and another of his suites and con- lany and all vicissitudes. | Superior he is to 
Of listening to Mr. Rabaud. The audi- poe NODA i coat re certos were played often at Symphony ‘the Russian in the quality of his: musical 
ence throughout the concert was quick varied noods evolved ewney maar ilajl = =Mr. Paur, Mr. Gericke and _ in thought, the scope of his musical imagi- 
and warm with applause of his efforts. | pieces in the nature of scenarios, as measure Mr. icdler lavished their abilities | nation, the depths and the heights of his 


graphic and pictorial as the art of the as conductors upon this music; year after feeling, the texture of his workmanship. 


/_ | A | epee woe 5, M  resapelry the year audiences heard it giadly; symphonies, | Yet in this symphony Franck has his clear 
FIRST PERFORMANGE 1I—Toward the Church,” in which final- lantasias, suites were all frequent "reper idiosyncrasies of procedure—the full-throat- 
“ ) uu | ly the participants enter the edifice and tory pieces.’ Yet nowadays Chaikovsky’s | ed climax, for example, falling abruptly 

| Join in the service with the organ. | name appears seldom upon the programmes | away into the voice of a single piercing 

(}F LAPARRA’S WORK ‘leaving the door open behind us, SO | of the Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck ce- | melody: modulations, progression, /eolaie 

| awakaniaw tie teed een hastening the | casionally inscribed it there—from a sense | ings that under much repetition tend to 

| step of the living lingering on the road,” | of duty; Mr. Rabaud has written it on none | become mannerisms. Again the Franckian 

this last a typical conceit, reflecting the | of his lists. By common and seemingly justiii- | pasSion that pervades the music—the in- 
hel: Basque Sunday” Proves rugged invention of this man’s capped able report, both the German and the French | sistent aspiration, the reiterated. ascents 
mind, conductor thought poorly of the Russian’s | from tonal shadow into tonal radiance— 
pieces; while the common presumption | is as distinctive and dominant as many @ 
went that “nobody but a few old ladies’ | Mood that possesses Chaikovsky and per: 
| cared to hear them. By many a sign the | meates one and another of his symphonies; 


ee Ome et 


Picturesque Score “At the Game of Pelote” 


g ‘9 P ° Pe sate a? t the Game of Pelote’’-- 
Chote. . f the Basque popular pastime. 
It is difficult to say ich the a A 3—Andante: ‘“‘Before the White Houses, | presumption was and is unwarranted; | Not always is it possible for the listener 

,......>, relating to the time of rest that one | perhaps Mr. Monteux, next season, will] t© respond to the relatively narrow, the 
compels admiration, Raoul Lapgrra’s enjoys in those ancestral, always smil- | courageously brush it away. None the | Highly intensified, the frequently pletistic 
new. score, ‘‘A Basque Sunday,” played ing homes of the Basque country, about less, it ig easy to discover the source of q | caSt of Franck’s spirit. Human nature ‘Is 


| Yep sunset.”’ ! i ; . of 
Seen Ter the nen lest amiweure or 4—"“At the Feast—-Oh then! What a mistaken belief. Chaikovsky’s. music had} Prone to search out: the’ shortcpminte iis 


hi ; ; . Sabbath, Mme Marie! Is {t the tam-/| become stale; it had indeed been playea | that with which it is intimate, and Franck§ 
his own paraphrasing program for each bourine of the fat chiripi that I hear or | s9 often at the Symphony Concerts that } SYMphony in D minor is now more familiar 


| Of the four movements. This pungent, is a , ¥ f ; 
'stimulating, keenly individual manner ® 208*head that one smashes? discerning and exacting listeners heard tae Papen Me modern repertory of 
| only its shortcomings and conventions, | ¢ Symphony Orchestra. a 


The patrician, pastoral beauty o 5 
ibapuneae fo- oo aapression ‘_ se “folk 8028 of the slow movement, ung ‘by | : nd} ey T ite these things is not to take away 
Ivein, teeming with character saheueetae string quartet and all, and the stagger- | were deaf to its merits and individualities. oO wr 7 ‘Nese things 18 not to take awe i 
Mametiabarra’s libveto tor nee ing contrast of the final orgy, ribald and A Chaikovsky, morbid of mood, neurotic | one jot from the eloquence of the performr 
and absorbing little opera, ‘The Haba- Wan are recntio = Y pt sa a payee com- of feeling, obscured the Chaikovsky of ; ance that Mr. Rabaud and the orchestra. 
nera,’" heard in Boston nearly 10 years seem to ave been @ sympathetic con! Sensibility, imagination and _ vision. A | achieved. In only one other symphony of 
azo. brilliant performance. ¥ : ‘ Chaikovsky of dripping and repetitious the season, the fifth of Beethoven, has h 
The composer, born a Frenchman, yp Laparra, who played admirably the me'odies, of ‘boisterous contrasts and} 4ttained to such boldness of outline, sweep 


confesses to an indescribable fascina- hin fh fede . , , ba 
ition for Spain from his boyhood, - a, ne has given to the piano, purely climaxes, of rhythmic furies, over-shadowed | Of progress, power of cumulation, largeness a 


' ensemble instrument ever | “hn? h 1 might 1 ( ro 
fascination which impelled repeated orzan ai re 1 as the Chaikovsky of passion in song, of} Of phrase and might of period. Once more | 
‘wanderings across the border and so- a1 eat With athe recalled again power in the manipulation of orchestrai {he led as with a personal passion for the 
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| nie took the musicvat™ 


1 quicker pace thar’ And when, until yesterday, has musie by 


is German wont with it; but less than Mr.|Glinka been heard at a, Symphony. Con- 


Monteux he dwelt upon chiselled details. 
Rather, Mr’ Rabaud was all for the pro-| 
_pulsive power, the ardent ascent, the deep 
slow of the music. Widely he age | 
Franck’s canvas; largely and lucidly he 
laid upon it Franck’s design; richly he col- | 
ored it; magnificently. he marshalled its. 
progress; cleanly and sharply, he sounded 
its contrasts. It is hard to remember when 
the recurring and dominant motive of the 
Symphony has so penetrated the ear and 
touched the heart; when the first move- 
ment has risen so passionately and puis- 
Santly from darkness into light; when the 
finale has sung with such tonal might 
and radiance. The tenderer, the more fan- 
ciful beauty of the middle divisions did. 
not evade Mr. Rabaud, since, when he is 
stirred, he commands the gentleness as well 
as the strength of power; but it was the 
éxaltation of the music that he most un- 
folded, that he best sustained. The or- 


3 the audience felt the heat of the 
conductor's will 
made the music molten; it burned away, 
for the instant, every sensation but that 
of Franck’s beauty, 
With many a music Mr. Rabaud is slow 
kindlo or kindiles not at all. 
| 


with the symphony. It 


power and passion. 


Once fired, | 
however, he has been conductor in two 
symphonies, of no mean eloquence. 


\ 


In the vein, moreover, was Mr. Rabaud 
through one of the most interesting and 
Stimulating concerts of the year. As Shy- 
lock noted three centuries ago, there is no 
accounting for the aversions of men, and 
some there are who in these days of grace | 
cannot abide the three overtures of Weber. | 
The celebrated chord in the overture to) 
“Oberon’’ only rasps their nerves: there is 
no magic for them in the vaporous meas-} 
ures wrought into the overture to “Eu-' 
'ryarnthe’’; the horns—and they were indiffer-' 
ently played yesterday—at the beginning 
of the overture to ‘‘Der Freischiitz,”’ weave | 
no spell of romance to call them; and | 
charm as did Mr. Sand on Friday, they | 
hear unmoved the clarionet invoking the| 
dreamy Agatha. For them the Weberian 
flourish at the end of all three overtures is 
no unfurling of the many-colored banner 
of romance, no sounding of its trumpets, 
but only a contrived excitement of the 
theatre. There is no disputing over tastes, 
especially when those tastes have become 


aversions; but to the minority—or maybe 
the *majority—to whom these overtures of 
a Weber remain .an ever-renewed pageant 
of music and pageant of romance, there 
was delight in Mr. Rabaud’s version of 
the prelude to “Der Freischiitz.”” He was 
eloquent with Weber yesterday; he was 
-eloquent with Lisat a week ago. Both 
are quasi-Wagnerian voices; yet a scruple 
that it is easy both to regret and respect 
keeps him from music in: which he would 
‘surely shine. | : 


cert? To the younger, to the middle gen- 
ération in the audience, his resurrected 
fantasia, ‘‘Kamarinskaya” might plausi- 
bly have been labelled ‘‘New: Tirst ‘Time,”’ 
written though it was in 1848. Both have 
come to expect their Russian music opu- 
lent with the colorings of Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov, nervous with the tremors of Chaikov- 
sky, stark and drastic with the force and 
the truth of Musorgsky. “Kamarins- 
kaya’ is a thin music beside Rimsky’s. Not 
One nor two Russian folk-songs can launch 
Glinka . into either Chaikovsky’s oozing 
melody or spurting rhythm. The composer 
of ‘Boris’? may plausibly have believed 
this fantasia no more than Conventional] 
music-making. Yet here are two of the 
Russian folk-tunes that in their kind and 
degree are the voice of Musorgsky’s peo- 
ple; here are the native springs of which 
Chaikovsky said tussian music drank: 
and here are the alternations of two tunes 
and certain contrapuntal ingenuities not 
unknown in the practice of the author of 
“Antar”’ and ‘“‘Sadko.” Truly, Glinka was 
the forerunner of them all—not only in the 
operas that Americans never hear like “‘A 
Lite for the Tsar’’—not the  Soviet—or 
“Russian and Ludmilla,’’ but also in these 
occasional symphonic pieces. All of which 
rambling leads neither here nor there for 
most of those hearing ‘‘Kamarinskaya’”’ 
yesterday with interested and pleasured 
ears, Enough for, them that both the 
bridal song and the dance tune were fresh 


and piquant and that  Glinka._ kent 
them in lively play and alternation. Agreed 


‘that “Kamarinskaya’’ must not be resur- 


rected too often. 


To everyone and in the 
the words ‘‘New: First Toime’’ 
Laparra’s suite, ‘A 
as he prefers to cal! it, 
Folk-Verses for Orchestra ani 
It was pleasant so to hear 
band producing the newest music 
deserving composer, to hear him taking 
the piano part, to see him receiving the 
hearty and repeated plaudits of the 
ence. For the Symphony Concerts should 4 
no mere museum of muSic, but channel fo} 
voices freshly speaking in it. Alreac: 
these columns have set the Basque back: 


aidi- 


the poems that are programme to it. 

actual hearing the first division—‘‘Towar 
the Church’’—ijis  tone-picturing of tie 
breaking of a bright dawn, of chiming 
bells calling to the mass, of the gladso:ne 
Basque spirit on the féte-day, the holidas 
of the week. Using the gleaming 
textures, the incisive harmonies of the fine? 
= of our day, Mr. Laparra is at firs! 
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imaginative, pictorial, atmospheric. The 
music thickens, warms, glows and the 
imagination of the hearer catches the full- 
blooded Basque. life, while his musical ear 
in. the stricter sense of the words percelv2s 


' penal 


the “gfinting piano part. . Every - 
tellas | he teks Be isiy® os hs 
Then the sports of the day. First the 

game of pelota, with the ball flying back 

and forth along the wall of the court, with 
| the spectators crying encouragement or de- 
'rision upon the players. What suggestion 
| for a scherzo ani Mr. Laparra has not 
| missed his chance! The music races and 
| Slithers along: its course, parting and meet- 
| ing, twisting, turning, inveriing itself, quiv- 
| ering with the excitements of: the game, 
{ crackling with the voices of the spectators. 
| The bassoon quirks; the first violin runs 
in and out; the piano keeps it brilliant | 
| company, 
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Sion, the festa of the evening in the vil~- —i23e 2223 aR ee | 


lage square. A primitive folk are these 
Basque villagers and roughly rhythmed is 
the rotiv of their revels. There is wine in 
their heads now; their bodies begin to 
'tingl3; in a second motiv is hint of that 
devil's dance, tha fandango, But Mr. Ia- 
parra would not be French composer and 
I’rench composer of the new generation 
did he not have logic in his frenzies. What [J 
is the music running in the head of the 
quieter bystanders? No other than that 
Which took them to mass in the morning, ~~ 
sounding against the riotous merry-making, 
rounding, unifying the whole, renewing at in 
| the end the atmosphere of the beginning. ato 
Here Mr. Laparra writes with imagina- 
| tion as well as with ingenuity. Imagina- | 
| tion serves him again and sentiment colors 
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to say) 


animals 


shapes of an almost geometrical simplicity, 


e much 
and then recomposes those shapes so that 
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so’S researches hay 


'it when he writes his songful ‘‘poem”’ of 
the Basque love of home—of ‘‘the white 
rouses,’’ their own, their forefathers’, their 
children’s and their children’s children’s. 
The measured, muSing, simple-hearted mu- | 
ae charms. The strings shimmer it dusk- | 
ily; the piano seems to silver it. There is 
| poetic impulse, poetic Impression in the 
-low-voiced “poem.” . » + $0 runs in Mr. 
| Laparra’s Sraphie or slamouring tones a | 
| Basque Sunday. “How different,’ ob- © 
oo the British matron as she emerged fis 
|} trom the Russian Ballet’s “Cleopatra’’— 
' ‘how different from the home life of our 
| dear Queen!”” How different likewijse the Or 
| Sunday of the Basques from that quasi- Jeg 
| institution, the New England Sab- of 
‘hath~as different as is Mr. Laparna’s suite ?“4 
from an evangelical psalm-tune. 
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~ Raoul Louis Felix Emile Mary Laparra showed musical instinct at 
an early age, so that his family was alarmed by his precociousness. He 
took pianoforte lessons when he was six years old; at the age of eleven 


2 ett 


ae nee 
= 


he entered the Paris Conservatory, where his teachers were Diémer, 
Lavignac, Massenet, Gedalge. In 1900, on account of his health he 
was sent to Spain, after he had taken several prizes. He made Burgos 
his home and there composed his “Habanera.’”’ ‘Two years afterwards 
he returned to the Conservatory. In 1903, a pupil of Gabriel Fauré, 
he was awarded the first grand prix de Rome. He not only lived in 
Rome; he travelled in Greece, Turkey, Armenia. In 1906 he visited 
Bayreuth. ‘I am nomadic in my habits,” said Mr. Laparra to a 
reporter. ‘‘When I was a mere child I used to gallop on horseback 
across the Spanish frontier and ramble among the Pyrenees. Some- 
time in the long ago my ancestors lived in Spain, and although I am 
French I know that I am also Iberian in my mental makeup. The 
scientists call it atavism; be it what it may, it seems that from my 
earliest days I knew that I would find my true inspiration in Spain.” 
In 1907 he married Miss Mary Sharafelt of Omaha, Neb. In 1913 
Mr. Laparra came to the United States under the auspices of the 
French Government to study the landmarks of the early Spanish settlers 


on the Pacific Coast. He sojourned in California, Arizona, and Mexico. 


_. ***The Basque*dances were Salic and singular; the Zortico, Zortizo, or ‘evolution of light,’ con- 
sists of two parts, la danza real, the opening, and the arrin arrin, or the conclusion. This is largely 
capered at Azpeitia to the sounds of rude fifes, tambourines, and a sort of flageolet, el silbato, which 
resembles those of the Pifferari at Rome; and is probably equally antique. The Carrica is a dance 

erformed in the streets; the Espata danza is a remnant of the primitive Tripudium of the Iberians.”— 

chard Ford in ‘‘ Handbook for Travellers in Spain”’ (2d Ed., London, 1847).—P. H. 
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Music of Racial Setting’ an 
tion in Laparra’s Suite, “A Basque 
Sunday,” Novel Piece at the 
Symphony Concert 
‘Tomorrow 


N the heart of the Pyrenees, between 

France and Spain proper, there lies 

a district known as the Basque coun- 

try, comprising three provinces with 

six hundred thousand inhabitants. 
Politically the Basques belong to Spain, 
though not too whole-heartedly; spiritually 
they belong to thé Jesuits; socially they 
belong to themselves, and indomitably so; 
historically they belong to whatever man 
can write their history; but this man’s 
hame has not yet been published to tne 
world. The Basques themselves believe 
that they are the only pure-blooded de- 
scendants of those primitive Iberians from 
whom all Spain claims a more or less in- 
terrupted pedigree; and there is less defi- 
nite evidence to assail this belief than one 
can muster, say, to prove that the moon is 
not made of green cheese. | | 
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Raoul Louis Felix Emile Mary Laparra showed musical instinct at 
an early age, so that his family was alarmed by his precociousness. He 
took pianoforte lessons when he was six years old; at the age of eleven 
he entered the Paris Conservatory, where his teachers were Diémer, 
Lavignac, Massenet, Gedalge. In 1900, on account of his health he 
was sent to Spain, after he had taken several prizes. He made Burgos 
his home and there composed his “‘Habanera.”’ ‘Two years afterwards 
he returned to the Conservatory. In 1903, a pupil of Gabriel Fauré, 
he was awarded the first grand prix de Rome. He not only lived in 
Rome; he travelled in Greece, Turkey, Armenia. In 1906 he visited 
Bayreuth. “I am nomadic in my habits,” said Mr. Laparra to a 
reporter. ‘‘When I was a mere child I used to gallop on horseback 
across the Spanish frontier and ramble among the Pyrenees. Some- 
time in the long ago my ancestors lived in Spain, and although I am 
French I know that I am also Iberian in my mental makeup. The 
scientists call it atavism; be it what it may, it seems that from my 
earliest days I knew that I would find my true inspiration in Spain.”’ 
In 1907 he married Miss Mary Sharafelt of Omaha, Neb. In 1913 
Mr. Laparra came to the United States under the auspices of the 
French Government to study the landmarks of the early Spanish settlers 
on the Pacific Coast. He sojourned in California, Arizona, and Mexico. 
_  ***The Basque*dances were Salic and singular; the Zortico, Zortizo, or ‘evolution of light,’ con- 
sists of two parts, la danza real, the opening, and the arrin arrin, or the conclusion. This is largely 
Seutmibslon than of thee Pitterarl at Romer and bechahth eaealiy metas hie tie ie 
performed in the streets; the Espata danzais a remnant of the primitive Tripudium of the Iberians.’’— 


Richard Ford in ‘‘ Handbook for Travellers in Spain” (2d Ed., London, 1847).—P. H. 
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Music of Racial Setting’ and Suggés- 
tion in Laparra’s Suite, “A Basque 
Sunday,” Novel Piece at the 


Symphony Concert 
Tomorrow 


N the heart of the Pyrenees, between 

France and Spain proper, there lies 

a district known as the Basque coun- 

try, comprising three provinces with 

six hundred thousand inhabitants. 
Politically the Basques belong to Spain, 
though not too whole-heartedly; spiritually 
they belong to tha Jesuits; socially they 
belong to themselves, and indomitably so; 
historically they belong to whatever mam 
can write their history; but this man’s 
name has not yet been published to tne 
world. The Basques themselves believe 
that they are the only pure-blooded de- 
scendants of those primitive Iberians from 
whom all Spain claims a more or less in- 
lerrupted pedigree; and there is less defi- 
nite evidence to assail this belief than one 
can muster, say, to prove that the moon is 
mot made of green cheese. 


Of Science and Skulls 


Modern science is a marvellous thing. 
Since the invention of accuracy in the late 
seventies by the Germans, conjecture has 
disappeared from scientific investigation— 
at least, so we are told—and every scientist 
worthy the name confines himself to de- 
monstreble truth. The result of this adop- 
tion of infallibility by science just as re- 
ligion had dropped it, is that a mere lay- 


man, with no ‘laboratory to support his | 


mere reason, almost feels it his duty to be- 
lieve all that the scientists tel] him, even 
when they contradict themselves and one 
another, as they usually do. It appears so 
nearly hopeless to question any scientist. 
unless one is another bigger, better, and 
busier scientist. The Basque problems, 
however, are still among the few open 
questions that the experts have ieft us. 
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music, which, like everythin | oe 12 Fe dave Man --t---4 ) 
ed with them, is highly distinctive, aad 6B ng a cap and a clos 
very tantalizing to the ethnologist in its ‘The portrait immed 
few points of contact with the rest of the te foregoing work 
world. For one thing, in the face of many ~ aw PServation, modelli 


Péllant, independent, freédom-loving, cor 
servative and proud, like other mountaineer 
at home and abroad. They are amusing] 


learned assertions to the effect that folk- p although the sitt 
music invariably follows the ‘‘natural’”’ a personality. One 
rhythms of two, three, four or six beats, 

the Basques evolved a dance, the Zortzico, resemblance to Fra 


i x ther mo 
in 54 time, long before the art of notation fi" 4 t has a ra 
was at all widely disseminated. Isolated ne 7 § . Claude Corneil 
examples of this rhythm in naive music sahialhedbine xteenth century, an 


have been found here and there among the ‘Francois I. attribute 
Indians and the negroes of this continent; 


the upper one at t 


now open: 


i. 
-Loan Exhibition of French At intings hose whic 
possibly the Basques are transplanted Az- » Arts—Crowninshield’s Works, pntings, ve rahe ex 


tecs or Incas! There is a collection of » Arts—Etchings by Lepére. . 

Basque folk-music in existence, assembled | 5 Arts—Wood-cuts by Lepére. danet, Corot, Fig. 
by one Sallaberry and published at Bayonne | —Works of American Masters, COurbet, David, Nat 
(Framce, not New Jersey), in which not a ! —Mr. Borein’s Etchings. ard and André. Fc 
single song appears, but this proves lit- | «shop—Miss Gardiner’s Wood-cue Nattier and Frage 
tle, as the notation of an unusual] rhythm | allery—Mr. Hell s Watercolorgodern men, althoug 
by an amateur often produces results| ~“" Sonia Me sebeig 
startling to a well-trained musician, and °°" ?*t® | 


the redoubtable Sallaberry confesses him. Artisis—Mr. Sharman’s Picture? snow of recent dat? and viola, with a constant thrum- 


‘s—Architectural Exhibition. > pizzicato f | 
‘ f the Degas loan ex Pizzicato for the rest of the strings. 
er ee Rate se -be three years ago i? here on the activity never slackens 
Piece The most remarkab! the end of the game, though its in- 
Degas is that depictty rises and falls with the excitement 

NCH PAINTINGS ‘fessional dancers 1€ Watchers, whose cheers are sug- 
ra, It hangs just td by occasional outbursts. In one 
; ance. All of Degas'| there is a witty double presentation 
vy Works of Masters in th and knowledge art® theme in canon, which those fa- 
‘e Loan Exhibition at tmeasure in this mas! with the game of pelota may be able 
reme left of the forePlain; at all events, two groups of 
gician, playing on nits performing the same actions not 
arene ond him we catch ;/" Ume with each other are Clearly 
masterpleces of painting "444 the head of at suggested. At the close the 


doubt as to the authenticity ana spontan- 


is the presence of a fair number of songs 
decidedly Russian in character, and a 


‘these songs may well be unconscious 
souvenirs of various resting places; but| wuseum 
what if they are Africans, Atlantists, Mad. | 
4agascans or emigrants from the South | 


four or five of th; ‘Me throat and burst the heart.” 


Such a study might eventually solve the g through their les es 


Basque riddle: but let no one be sure 
of this until it is accomplished beyond 


asterpieces. EHarly work t legs elevated to : . 

by the diptych by Sim cross the large, a R eae Ronee (=) 
é four small portraits Wench windows at th 
Bi Lyon, an anonymous alta out upon a garde! 
ing to the museum, and figures are standinghe top of the green hill? A Youn- 
Laparra and His Suite | .cifixion of the School jirls, with their heaag’U"S_by its side. and three ancient 


Han bizi naiz ni bakean’ 
lisambuzu; ‘Haitz mendia,’ SARRE) 
you see that little white horse, 


| ch is in a half-ruinor one of the windowsli, ot, ag it. It is here that I 

n Marmion was a fifteenjt conversation. each St. John’s Day a ne 

er, a native of Amiens, w’ volume to do justic@™me clothes j 

ille and Valenciennes. Hits of this work. 

it especially edifying exce? to note the atmostoof q ts walls lean. so 

ty of primitive art. Oof the room; the in#ly! For it is there, behold, “hat 

, the martyrdom of a me@re spaces which pla ote to the light and closed in 
about to have his feart in Degas’s interif. '"© eves of my forefathers’ 


nd his chest or abdomét perfectly balancedis, how many times, at this same 
hammer while «a ernann Ight-out desir has the sun descended behind it, 


On Friday and Sa 


William Wallace active loan exhibition In: f th lesws u me 
- ise. n front of hin® 0 e winning side threaten to | quartet sings a little four- 
has pointed out the value to ethnologists | it the Fogg Art Museum t ‘ 


-of an analytical study of folk-music, and versity; but not all the p; 


; 


| 
; 


i 
‘ 
' 
; 


‘into the score before the ending, in whiciy| 
| the English horn is prominent. ne 


A Basque “White House’”’ 


Ow remote eighteent}! (From “Springtime in the Basque Mountains” 


by Arthur Lasenby Libs 


—~Women Painters and Sculptor), represented in th: erty. London, 1901) 


off beyond the mountains? How man 
times, like now, my little white Note, 
has the gleam of the lamp illumined 
the windo S nce the lost epoch when > 
o w E 
you on the green hill? Overs 
(Mr. Laparra, who is not to be blamed for 
often thinking in French even when he 
Is writing in English, may be interested to 


know that. in Anglo-Saxon countries 


brooks run and fountains play. We gladly 
Bive him his choice as to which are active 


at the side of his white house.) 


Tres calme, q major, 6 e 8.—After a 


couple of measures of introduction, a string: 
part song whose 


| naive pathos ought to be that of folk-music, 


though I do not find its counterpart in “he 
collection of the legalistic Sallaberry, This | 


is simply accompanied by the rest of the 
| Strings muted, with harp here and there. | 


The piano has a contrasting theme, and ai 


|few woodwind instruments find their Wis} 


~——— woe we 


At the Feast (IV) 


¥| 
“Aita gaiztoa Tabernandago | 
‘“‘Picare jocals ria! eh 

On then! What a Sabbath 
dame Marie! Is it the ta | 
the fat chirip! that I hear 
héad that one smashes? a 
to the death between Ciq Me: 


They are nothing to matu wig 
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@ware of a sort 


ow 
to 


good as you be, 

rustic New Engla duct 
they rarely bear ¢ 
successfully held: 
invasion for cent 


he foreign reviews of ‘ifs achievements | 
Shows several Basque traits, we may be 
able to confirm or refute tHe Ripley theory 
of Basque origins by seeing whether ,M 

Laparra’s head is broad or narrow at the 
top when he bows™to us from the stage of 
Symphony Hall: at all events, his con- 
in attending his own premiere is 
_markedly dollichocephalic. He is a musi- 
cian of the most varied training, and the 
/list of his teachers inciudes the names of | 
Massenet, Fauré, Lavignac, Diémer, God- | 


§.Y) wt : 5M 
of the 
" wy * ‘ 
‘ a) 
- 
~ 


n. part in 
Spain—a cou 


: 
| 


The Basques Hard ana Gedalge—a bristling array of dis- | 


mu 
ed 


sic, which, liké tinction. A precocious child, he was for- 
with them, if tyunate’in his parents, who were unwilling 


very tantalizing | to force or exploit him. In 1908 he re- 
few points of Con ceived the Prix do Rome. In 1907 he mare 
world. For one tl ried an American lady. In 198 he pro- 
learned assertions duced an opera, '"La Habanera," in Paris. 
music invariably which later received several hearings in 
rhythms of two, Boston: and he followed this in 1911 with 


the 


Basques evolv “La Jota.’’ He has since written further 


in % time, long b in the operatic vein, but on subjects nadi- 
foe. Stl widel) cally different—-‘Amphitryon” and ““L,’. 


examples of this Aventure 


Pittoresque.”’ His critica} 


have been found t writings have attracted attention, and 
Indians and the n students of Spanish folk-music bave long 
Possibly the Basd awaited his “Popular Music of Spain,” 


~ 


tecs or Incas! ‘publication of which has been held up 
Basque folk-music during the war. He is a2:'SO & planist, and 
by one Sallaberry : js to Play the piano part in his suite at 
(Prance, not New the coming performances here. At present 
Single song app he jg ilving in New York. 


tle, 
by 


as the notatio Mr, Laparra disclaims the attempt to use 
an amateur Basque folk-music in his suite, although 


Startling to @ Wwe study of the score brings out one or two 


the 


redoubtable S melodies Which are either folk-melodies or 


Self to be a lawyei ought to be; perhaps, like Grieg, Mr. 
several Zortzicos, Laparra ig so imbued With the folk-music 
doubt as to the a of his neighborhood that he can write but- 
elty of their 5, ri ter folk-tunes than the orlginals—a knack, 


esti 


ng feature of it may be said in passing, possessed by the 


is the presence of lamented Granados. the suite is “a ven- 
decidedly Russian eralized impression received in the coun- 


few 


which are unr try,” and follows the method, radical two 


if the Basques ar decades ago but conservative today, of 
these songs ma; using little semi-real'stic motives as basis 
Souvenirs of vari for reflective treatment. Mr. Laparra has 
what if they are A forwarded poetic analyses of the several 


aga 


, 
o- 


scans or emig movements, which I quote entire: the musi- 


Pole? Joking as eq) analysis I have made direct from the 


has 


pointed out tl score. am unable to translate Mr. Y.a- 


“of an analytical s parra’s Basque quotations except where he 


' such 
Basque riddle; by 


of 


a doubt! 


Lapatra and His § 
On Friday ana 
Bostonians are to . 
Basque Sunday,” 
Laparra, who was 


a Study mig does so for me; the amateur linguist or 


ethnologist may make of them what he can 


this until it or will. 


we ie 


Toward the Church (1) 


‘‘Truskia yalgui bainolchen 
‘‘Sabalsen hastendu argia canta berrien. 


Awaken, to listen to this “new” 
Song! It is the one which has been sung 
ever since the birth of the Master and 
which repeats to us, there, the organ 


of Basque influenc and the bells of Iholdy. 


the 
anh: °Y 
and 


Basque people. And after all, what is better than 
876 at Bordea, fetting up with the birds in the morn- 
an Ital ing, on @ beautiful Sunday, the farm in 

allan moi order, the cares under the sandais? 


‘profile Portrait wl] . . . For it is a beautiful Sunday! 


- « + The great Sower, He has not 


ip 


i 
' 
4 


Ve ee ee 
ed horsemen look 
é other panel sho 
foot of the ladder leadi: 
turning to speak to t 


“¥, At the left an ang 


ig8 kneels before a perso 
1: a long elaborately fizur 
and holding a Bible in 
are several other figur 
ound, 
four small portraits by Co 
8 of great artistic merit ar 
larly memorable js the lik 
Wearing a cap and a clox 
‘ket. The portrait immed 
th the foregoing work 
of observation, modelli 
cation, although the sitte 
if a8 @ personality. One 
raits, the upper one at t 
ight resemblance to Fra 
n he has a rather mo 
nose. Claude Corneil 
he sixteenth century, an 
ait of Francois I. attribute 
ouvre, 
rn paintings, those whic 
consideration are the ex 
as, Manet, Corot, Renoi 
nnes, Courbet, David, Nat 
cagonard and André. Fc 
include Nattier and Frag | 
he modern men, althoug 


A Basque “White House” 


the now remote eighteent (From “Springtime in the Basque 


Mountains” by Arthur Lasenby Libs 


e fully represented in th’ erty. London, 1901) 


in any show of recent dat" @nd viola, with a constant thram. 
tion of the Degas loan - Pizzicato for the rest of the strings. 
here on the activity never Slackens 


wo or three years ago i 
um, The most remarkab]| the end of the Same, though its 


by Degas is that depictty rises and falls with the excitement 
of professional dancers 1€ Watchers, whose cheers are sug- 
e Opera, It hangs just t!4 by occasional outbursts. In one} often thinking in Fr 
> entrance. All of Degas'| there is a Witty double presentation | iS writing in English 
il skill and knowledge ari® theme in canon, Which those fa-} know that in 

illest measure in this mas With the game of pelota may be able | brooks run and fou 


e extreme left of the forePlaln; at all events, two groups 


d musician, playing on hifS performing the same actions not | at the side of his 
t beyond him we catch ;/" Ume with each other are Clearly 


back and the head of ai suggested. At the close 
lanseuse. In front of hi of the Winning side threaten 
row, four or five of thjthe throat ang burst the heart.” 
re going through their les , —— 


right legs elevated to dre a4 White House (IIT) 
‘on. Across the large, bar an bizi naiz ni bakean’ 


tall French windows at th lisambuzu: « 
u; ‘Hait dia.’ " 
oking out upon a garde 2 mendia,’ SARRE) 


o’ers 
ng by one of the windowssn <tr ad it 


sarnest conversation. each St. John’s Day a new coat 
ire a volume to do justicdMe clothes it as jn ay 
| merits of this work, And yet— 


ant part in Degas’s interj 


ste yet perfectly balancedis, how man 
, y ti 
’ wrought-out design of the has the ide debate adton Tt 


the | Couple of measures of introductio 


yOu see that little white horse, 
tiny figures are standing’¢ top of the kreen hill? A> “oyn- 
the girls, with their heagg’U"S by its Side, and three ancient 
- It is here that I 


off beyond the mountains? How many 
ow, my little white house, 


of the lamp illu: + Sef 
the windows since the lost epoch aenre | 


in- the tender wil] of tw ty 
you on the Creer nine lovers erected 


(Mr. Laparra, who is not to be blamed for 


ench even when he 
» may be interested to 
Anglo-Saxon 
intains play. | 
of | Slve him his choice as to which bed ie 
white house.) 
Tres calme, G major, 6 ¢« 8 
to | quartet sings a little four-part wre. be by. 
| naive pathos ought to be that of folk-music, 
| though I do not find its counterpart in he 
| collection of the legalistic Sallaberry, Thig/ 
iis simply accompanied by the rest of the 
| 8trings muted, with harp here and there. | 
|The piano has a contrasting theme, and ‘Au 
| few woodwind instruments fing their way’ 
‘into the score before the ending, in whicix | 
the English horn js prominent, a 


At the Feast (IV) Rs, 


“Alita gaiztoa Tabernandago 
““Pleare jocalse ria! 


On then! What a Sabbath,  Ma- | ‘ 


dame Marie! Is it the tambour} 
the fat chirip! that 7 hear, or a Rade be? 


head that one smashes? Tt is ny A 
to the death between Cider and Wwinet. | 
They are nothing to mature folks, thesa. 


aS 


countries | 
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shows several Basqu 
able to confirm or re 
aware of a sort 


own part in 
to Spain—a’ cou 


Laparra’s head is br 
top when he bows™to 
Symphony Hall: at 


goes 88 you be, 4 auct in attending  h 
markedly dollichoceph) ening the dead and hastening the step 


rustic New Engla 
they rarely bear ¢ 
successfully held! 


of Basque origins by 


cian of the most vari 


‘the mountait 
the fields. : : | 
Come then, away! . Let iis sing, let 
us dance already: and epee in a while 
shall we stop a little to hearken to the 
voice of God rising frorn the villages. 
And then let us enter the church, eav- 
ing the door open behind us, so that 
our mingled songs may escane. awak- 


e sk 1 pa hts over 
els him coming to 


of the living lingering on the road. 


invasion for cent Massenet, Fauré, Lav tant organ and bells announce a theme of 
The Basques hard, and Gedalge—a bi hymnlike character which is undoubtedly 


music, which, ae tinction. A precociou;the one of which the composer said, in an 
_ed with them, if tynate’ in his parents, interview, that he conceived and wrote the 
very tantalizing (to force or exploit h‘‘main theme’ in the Basque country. 
few points of Con geiveg the Prix de Roi After a few measures, the first bassoon 
world. Tor one tl rijeg an American ladpresents this theme in diminution: a viola 


learned assertions quced an opera, ‘La 
music invariably which later received 


!answers, and the rest of the instruments 
enter one by one or in groups, as the people 


rhythms of two, Boston; and he follow of the countryside wake and set out for 


the Basques evolv “Tq Jota.’ He has 
in % time, long b in the operatic vein, 


‘mass. The organ ceases for the time being; 
k the theme infits new treatment acquires a 


was at all widely cally different—-‘‘Am] dance-like character, as if to express the 


examples of this Aventure 


Pittoresqu joy of life which one feels when cut of 


have been found f writings have attra’ doors at dawn. There is a modulation to 


Indians and the n students of Spanish 


‘'C major, and the dance-like treatment of 


possibly the Basq awaited his “Populay the theme is continued in 6—8 time by or. 


tecs or Incas! ‘' publication of whic 


by one Sallaberry ; is to play the piano 


(France, not New the coming performan: 
single Sons 4pPP he is iiving in New Yo 
tle, as the notatio wr. Laparra disclaim 
by an amateur Basque folk-musie in 
Startling to @ we study of the score br: 


the redoubtable S melodies which are cit 
Self to be a lawyel ought to be: iin keys. At the final broad climax in F minor, 


; 


several Zortzicos, Laparra igs so imbued 


doubt as to the a of his neighborhood t 


~ . nh ; ; 3 ; 1°2 
Basque folk-musi¢ during the war. ie | chestra and piano. D flat major, i—4— 


'—8; broad melodies and counter-melodies de- 
rived from the theme are played by strings 
and brass, while the woodwind and the 
piano continue the dance-like figures by 
way of decoration. The organ and belis 
reappear as before, and all the foregoing 
treatment is recapitulated, but in different 


not only are the several variants of the 
y theme combined ag before, but the organ 


elty of their 5%.ri ter folk-tunes than thi presents the theme itseif in its original 


is the presence of lamented Granados. 


decidedly Russian eralized impression r 
few which are unr try,’’ and follows the 


if the Basques ar decades ago but co 


these songs maj using little semi-rea)! 
‘Souvenirs of vari for reflective treatme) 
what if they are A forwarded poetic ana 


esting feature of it may be said in pass; hymn-like form as a huge cantus firmus. 


At the Game of Pelota (II) 


*‘Carlos quintoren baratzan 
*“* *‘Muthilak pilota’ danzan. 
Hogoi! Falta! (the words in Basque 


are the numbers)—By the devil! ... 
Have you heard arrows'. whistling? 


agascans or em!{ movements, which 1 qu They were not more rapid than that 


Pole? Joking as cq] analysis I have 
has pointed out t] score. 


‘Such a study mig q ’ 
Bascue riddle: me oes so for me; the 


| of this until it 


a doubt! or will, 


Laparra and His § 
On Friday ana 
Bostonians are to 
_ Basque Sunday,” 
Laparra, who was 
of Basque influenc 
the Basque people. 
in 1876 at Bordeay 


‘*‘Sabalsen hastendu 


song! It is the one 


ing, on a beautiful 


Profile portrait wi . . Th t 
F f e grea 


am unatle t 
of an analytical s parra’s Basque quotat 


ethnologist may make 


Awaken, to list 


€ver since the birth 
My he eo a Ba a 
an O 

Aid etter 4 w] inant pedal of the relative maior there are 
y runs as the crowd gathers and the 


and an Italian mot “ merrymaking begins; then the game’ com- 
order, ae tt is a|Mmences with a skipping figure for bassoon, 


getting up with the! livel 


Dali=¥O! wo! wo! .-. . Ds you 
hear how one laughs, with rage or ioy? 

- « + See how the players bound 
beneath the regards of their sweet- 
hearts. They will not be handsomer 
at the dance, tonight. Berro- 

| oi eta bortz! Hey, more lungs, crier! 
. « Those of the Guipuzcoa weaken. 


toe Berrogoi eta hamar, Victory! . . 


Let me lauzh, 


Yo! yo! yo! yooooo! 
Toward the Church} pierreteh! And may my throat tear, 
‘““Truskia yalgui bain 


may my heart burst, but that my tri- 
umphant Irrintzinta (call of joy) re- 
sound from the plain to the mountain, 
from the mountan to Spain, from Spain 
to the sea, meowing the victory of 
those of Anoa! ..,. , 

Allegretto vivo, G minor, 5-8—Over a dom. 


‘list of his teachers in. Lento ma non troppo, F minor, 4—-4. Dis-| 


ee ee — ee 


accompanied by a counter-melody for solo 


A Basque “White House” 


(From “Springtime in the Basque Mountains” by Arthur Lasenby Line 
erty. London, 1901) 


Violin and viola, with a constant thrum- 
ming pizzicato for the rest of the strings. 
From here on the activity never Slackens 
until the end of the Same, though its in- 
tensity rises and falls with the excitement 


of the watchers, whose cheers are sug-. 


gested by occasional outbursts. In one 
place there is a Witty double Presentation 
of the theme in canon, which those fa- 
miliar with the same of pelota may be able 
to explain; at all events, two groups of 
Players performing the Same actions not 
Quite in time with €ach other are clearly 
fnough suggested. I close the 


off beyond the mountains? How man 
imes, like now, my little white hotiae: 
has the gleam of the lamp illumined 
the windows ince the lost epoch when — 
r w 9) ¥ 
you on the: ora mare lovers erected - 
(Mr. Laparra, who is not to be blamed for 
often thinking in French even when he 
IS writing in English, may be interested to 


know that in A nglo-Saxon countries 


brooks run and fountains play. We gladly 


&lve him his choice as to which ive 
are activ 
at the side of his white house.) | i 

Tres calme, G major, 6 ¢ 8.—After a 
couple of measures of introduction, a string 


cheers of the winning side threaten to | quartet sings a little four-part song Whose 


‘tear the throat and burst the heart.,’’ 


(ee ee 


Before a White House (III) 


Mh ‘Han bizi naiz ni bakean’ 

(Elisambuzu; ‘Haitz mendia,’ SARRE) 
See that little white horse, 
of the green hill? A “oyn- 

erbecdcn ee and three ancient 
. ; O . 
live in Shs wg w i It is here that I 
each St. John’s Day a ne 
Sire clothes it as ina vy ¥ elite 
s ay dress. A} ee 
Shon | And yet 


Its roo how its walls lean, so 


For it is there, behold, 
d to the light and closed in 
eyes of my forefathers’ 


hus, how many times 
, . at this sam 
hour, has the Sun descended behind it, 


| naive pathos ought to be that of folk.«music. 


though I do not find its counterpart in “he 
collection of the legalistic Sallaberry, Thig | 


is simply accompanied by the rest of the 


strings muted, with harp here and there, : 


The piano has a contrasting theme, anda. 


} 
i few woodwind instruments fing their way} 


into the score before the endin Cy 
the English horn js prominent, 


At the Feast (IV) Be: 


“Aita gaiztoa Tabern 
“Picare jocak ria! sa oleh uh ba 
On then! What a Sabbath, Ma- 
dame Marie! Is it the tambourine of _ 


the fat chirip! that J hear, or a hogs- | 
head that one smashes? Tt js a pitile 2 
to the death between Cider ana Winet 
They are nothing to mature folks, these 
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 larks. Yet, nevertheléss, it {8 good to 


hear the laughter of the young people 
and to ae seein in the evening ihe 
songs of the dawn! | eis. 5 
he girls dance, the boys sneer, thé 
drinkers baw! their songs of labor. An 
into all this hubbub I mingle prudently 
the holy chant of the morning, eventhough 
the wine of Irrougeli dullS my memery. 
For the Cascarotes intrude now: and 
among these bohemians of bewitched 
- glances, who knows where this dance 
might lead us, which sweeps every- 


To the present reviewer, the absence of 


the Zortzico rhythm and character ‘from 


any and all parts of the suite is in the 


nature of a distinct lack, because the 


Zortzico is the exclusive artistic property 
of the Basque, as well as pleasing on its 
own merits. Probably the composer could 


j; answer quite properly that he has no; 


aimed to exhaust the interest of Basauye 
music in @ single suite, or even that one 
who knows the Basques intimately at- 
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“Brutally Direct, Not Kid-Gloved,” Says Olin Down es 
of Spanish Genius Who Will Play His Own Com-— 


thing, this frenzied arin-arin where the 


positions Here Next W eek 


fe — a ins 


buck-footed Mr. Debroua (the devil) taches less importance to the Zortzico 

is sure to sneak in. than such a total stranger as the present 

Allegro energico, F minor, 6-8—Horns; reviewer. At all events, the present suite 
and kettledrums commence a persistent ac-| seems to bear out the theory that the 
companiment figure of marked rythm, with] Basques are a cross between the Béarnais 
trills in the woodwind; all the strings pres-| and the Mediterraneans! 
ent a rude dance-tune, and the brass in- PHILIP GiRPPLEY Capp 
struments follow suit. There are plentiful 
modulations, with a lot of orchestral ven- 
triloquizing, and clever shifts of rhythm 
from 6-8 to 9-8 and back again; then the 
oboe introduces a second theme in C minor. 
Both themes are treated anew, exchanging 
keys. In the final climax the organ com- 
bines the hymn-like principal theme of the 
first movement with the dance-tunes of 
this, and there is a riotous climax. 


An uncommon work, by a composer | <r the pA Siege A of an exceptionally 
Pe S58 | Virile and sensitive temperament. 
-omm ’ ¢ “ture | . ; 
of uncom only individual and pictur | Japarra has wandered far and wi@e 
esque tendencies, will be heard at the | over the earth. He knows the Orient 
‘ . P | + Occident. He is acquainted with 
Boston Symphony concerts of next) @27@ the Oc : 
enrolment of the University 6f is le tgs yt: P ; a Ss or nex ; the primitive music of Turkey and of. 
steadily increasing from year to yee Friday aiternoon and Saturday even- | the North American Indian, and the 
shown by the fact that 3465 undergming. This is the suite for ‘orchestra | earn dept ath ee more inte a 
uates and 174 graduates were registere HR. “A TR : aw? % ‘fen . | me 
the colieges at Urbana at the end: ha nd piano, “A Basque Sunday, in the | him. But Spain remains his spiritual if 
fourth day of registration for the erformance ot which the composer ¢ yRvingrpt ro land posecéase Tae 
quarter, The number registered for | wesc: . 4 


corresponding day of the second au 
of the present year was 3502. The t 
for the corresponding day of the sé 


ill play the solo instrument. | 
Giicas ! Excels in Color 
| 


y, 
The music of Laparra is known and | Waparra’s music is the most brutally 
dmired by those who believe that |) 4rect, the most crudely and vigorously 
ither lif van ce De SoA ee om } colored, perhaps, of an opera composer 
poser ‘te nor art isa kid-glove affair. || o¢ the day. He is not, perhaps, a lover 


ds opera, ‘‘La Habanera,” given at the | of art for art’s sake. He hag always 


Boston Opera House in 1912, startled the observed life at first hand, lived with 
onservatives and made an indelible im- the simple people, recorded his impres- 
pression on the receptive. because of iis | ‘ions, musically, in his own way. He is 
enormous virility and ifs combination of | to follower of the schools or of any ar- 
ealism and the extravagant romanti-/ tistie clique ‘or group of theorists. The 
ism at which most modern composers, heart, not the head, must lead the way. 
Df today sniff superciliouslv. The coun- { Laparra has gone his own way with a 
ry portrayed was Castile, a tremendous Naive enthusiasm and an unconsctous 
and gloomy land. the ghost of ‘Spain's |CCurage, and his artistic end appears to 
mighty past, and a thousand vears re- ,/8ake him oblivious of obstacles. 

moved from the brilliancy and gavety.) Net that he lacked schooling in his 
of the Seville of which Bizet wrote in “art. His precocity as a child alarmed | 
“Carmen.” Another opera was ‘The his parents. Fortunately it was bal-! 
Jota,’ the principal musical and dra- &need trom the beginning by his alinost 
matic theme founded, as in the case of’ i eipiet tay Icve and craving for nature. | 
the ‘“‘Habanera,” on the rhythm of the?/! ra patornelibignt poe Be six and entered | 
Spanish dance. Last October Mr. lLa- the Paris ‘ onservatoire at 11. In 1900 7 
arra and Mme. Helen Stanley wave: f \‘olent illness sent him to Spain to re- 


sph _-Cuperate for two years. It was at this 
oncert of compositions stronely §s an- hie has ; ‘s¥ 
Sty Spi time, and in this place, that La Ha- 


8h in character in Symph 1y Hall. | ~ , ; 
Vill be seen that § ain ns rege sah 3 Lanera was conceived. Paris forgets | 
: hy gent <p Altai ea '€ quickly. When Laparra returned he: 


on magination of this composer 
; 29.25. wi ie * ; triage fcund the conservatory had as good as 
‘composers sometimes thrust it. To say, ys ich will be attended by deleg Mr. Laparra himself ciaims that this ¢ forgotten him. Nevertheless tor set to 


however, that the suite is simple of efs psn pig techie a college and alu@@is a result of atavism. He was born in, work with characteristic energy and in 
fect does not in the slightest degree imply chip d wre throughont tne country. The @ Bordeaux, near the Spanish border. His. 1903 took the Prix de Rome. 
poverty of resource on the part of tne Sates will visit tiie University of Virgif@# Parentage is part French and part’ Laparra in interested in several other 
composer, who is, on the contrary, exceed- where the first chapter of the frater#®Spanish. Even as a small boy he often, arts than his own. He loves architec- | 
ingly fluent in the unpopular arts of coun- be Pee niaed, Among the fpeakers galloped over to ‘the other side” and; ture, poetry, painting. A series of. live- 
terpoint and thematic variation. © former Secretary McAdoo and found himself in a country which ap-!ly sketches made by himself recall has | 
Admiral Cary Gravson. pealed to him more than his own home, | davs in the Eternal City. 
Look at the man and you see a Latin, | There are also drawings by fellow 
not a Gaul. He has the dark olive Students, and a few of them are signed | 
complexion of a Spaniard, black hair'! by Andre Caplet, who was French con- 
and black eyes of almost feverish bril-;| @uctor at the Boston Opera House for 
liancy. He is rather small fn stature. | Several seasons. In the second year of | 


The Physique is not powerful,- but one! his scholarship Laparra visited Greece, a 


| 5 semester last year was 3460. 
‘In Survey 
There is nothing radical in the material 


MORE FRENCH STUDENTS COM 
or the treatment of this little suite,’ nor 1s 


it consciously conservative. It seems to posed Colleges Offer Eighty A 
be quite spontaneous, and proportionally tional Scholarships for Next Yea 
pleasing; in spite of a very direct appeal, | Chicago, April 17—Dr; Robert L. K 
I.should expect it to wear well. There | executive secretary of the ‘Associatioy 
is much. in the external impression of the | American Colleges, announces that he 
work which recalis Bizet without the re-j leabled to the French Goveshulis 
proach of imitation—not the Bizet of Car- | eighty additional scho'arships for Fre 
men,’’ but rather the Bizet of ‘ L Arles-| girls for the academic year of 1919-20 
ienne’’ and still more of ‘‘Roma. The been offered by American institutions. 
work will not. only please, it will refresh. ready 114 girls and 24 disabled Fre 
| Formally the suite presents a rather soldiers have been placed. Dr. Kelly st: 
‘complicated and exceedingly well exej} | that #rench Schools have offered 
cuted example of “generative treatment openings to American soldiers and 
(in the first movement, after which + 5800 of them have been filled. 

_drops learning overboard. The man in the 
Street need not be in the slightest degree 
repelled by the ‘‘generative’’ episode, which 
is artfully concealed as it should be, in= 

‘stead of thrust forward like a sore thum) founding of the Kappa Siema Fratet 
or a new pair of gloves, as dutiful young wit be celebrated at a meeting here 
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Kappa Sigma’s Fiftieth Anniversnar 
Washington, April 17—-Announcemen 
made that the fiftieth anniversary of 
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larks. Yet, nevertheless, it {s good to To the present reviewer, the absence o 
hear the laughter of the young re the Zortzico rhythm and character fro 
and to chant again in the evening the | any and all parts of the suite {s in the 


She wits Gatton: the boys sneer, the | mature of a distinct lack, because the : 
drinkers baw] their songs of labor. And | Zortzico is the exclusive artistic property | te. id. igh 


into all this hubbub I mingle prudently | of the Basque, as well as pleasing on its , 


the holy chant of themorning, eventhough | ,wn merits. Probably the composer could “Brutally Direct, Not Hid- Gloved,”’ Says lin Downes 


ne rrougeli dullSs my memory. | 
Hae the Rioaarotes intrude now; and answer quite properly that he has no: 


among these bohemians of bewitched | aimed to exhaust the interest of Basque of Spanish GC enius Who Will Play His Own Com: 


glances, who sage f ease sue ree music in a single suite, or even that one 
might lead us, which sweeps every~ 1 who knows the Basques intimately at- 3 

in- here the y WW 
averted Mr. Devroua (the devil) taches less importance to the Zortzico Pp ositions Here Next eek 
is sure to sneak in. than such a total stranger as the present 2 cide i ial al fa aphie 


Allegro energico, F minor, 6-8—Horns} reviewer. At all events, the present suite | — 
and kettledrums commence a persistent ac-| seems to bear out the theory that the An uncommon work, by a composer | has the impression of an exceptionally 
companiment figure of marked rythm, with] Basques are a cross between the Béarnais of uncommonly individual and _pictur- ire and sensitive temperament, 
trills in the woodwind; all the strings pres-| and the Mediterraneans! satin tendencies il be } Pata nee te age a ge far and wide 

: the brass in- PHILIP GREELEY Crap encies, wil be heard at the | over the earth. He knows the Orient 
ne ees : : , and the Occident. He is acquainted with 


PT3 kk AmA mma amtauwdi.«t . : next | 
"| the primitive music of Turkey and of. 


even-| the North American Indian, and the 

Suearaneraot: 68, SCR ee eS Re a hestra ere Drimitive the music, one is in- 

Gpeeeareet ee Bate apna pe ee RS DLR IR oI Cee e : | clined to think, the more interesting to 

Sa Saar me, in the} him, But Spain remains his spiritual] if 

Beatie ce Cae aa Ge RRO org Bf iposer | Pot his actual birthplace. The genius 
Be AO aie eas ae Eos aE | of this strange land possesses -him, 
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Laparra’s music is the most brutally 
direct, the most crudely and vigorously 
: } _ | colored, perhaps, of an opera composer 
eater eer estinan ern itee RE eagte nase AREAS ae Rn ea a Rea een. fair. | of the day. He is not, perhaps, a lover 
ee eS it the | @f art for art’s sake, He hag. always. 
eee RIX SEREORS Sy k Pare! Se RR Sohn Spee ee aE Sas Sena EH ae Bese = $ es ! . the observed life at first hand, lived with 
fo ees sae Lae Ai, , See fan rae ee get eee bei sapaeees Bs eg BP Seka Be heey P de i ‘ he simple people, recorded his impres- 
Seuetagae ace Stree ce See Sr eRe me eas ae r es CLR! of iis; fions, musically, in his own way. He is 
oreseaee Potente : Rect. ee ae SBS aE. oe on of | no follower of the schools or of any ar- 
anti- | tistic clique or group of theorists. The 

osers , heart, not the head, must lead the way. 
‘coun- / Laparra has gone hts own way with a 
dous Naive enthusiasm and an unconsetous 
ain’s ,CCurage, and his artistic end appears to 

; re- ,“"ake him oblivious of obstacles, 

yety .| Net that he lacked schooling in his— 
e in @rt. His precocity as a child alarmed | 
‘The his parents. Fortunately it was bal- 
dra- areed from the beginning by his altnost 
b of! primitive Icve and craving for nature. 
the? lle studied the piano at six and entered 
the Paris Conservatoire at 11. In 1900 a} 
\iolent illness sent him to Spain to re-! 
“.«jcuperate for two years. It was at this 

. time, and in this place, that ‘‘La Ha- 

Lanera’’ was conceived. Paris forgets | 

quickly. When Laparra returned he: 

_.,iC€und the conservatory had as good as 

(From the Encyclopedia of Sport his ¢ forgotten him. Nevertheless, he set to 
i; work with characteristic energy and in: 


A Player at Pelota Placing the Ball Tis | 1903 took the Prix de Rome. | 


art luaparra in interested in several other , 


Pelota— A Spanish Game, Not Unlike Hand-Ball. It is Played in a Court With a Small Rubber Ball, en | arts than his own. He loves architee- | 
i ; °, poetry, ps ' serie ‘ 
; and a Long Curved Gauntlet or Cestus, Fitted to the Right Hand poetry, painting. A series of. live | 
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\ nae ne | --~ss aDP-/| ly sketches made by himself recal] his 
pealed to him more than his own home. | davs in the Eternal City. 

Look at the man and you see a Latin,| There are also drawings by fellow 
not a Gaul. He has the dark Olive, Students, and a few of them are signed.| 
complexion of a Spaniard, black hair! by Andre Caplet, who was French con- 
and black eyes of almost feverish bri]l-| Guctor at the Goston Opera House con 
liancy. He is rather small fn stature.| Several seasons. In the second year of | 
the physique is not powerful,- but one! his scholarship Laparra visited Greece, 





i Turkey and Armenia gathering material 
‘for the score of an opera, ‘‘Amphy- 
trion,’’ which has not been performed. 

_ He went to Bayreuth in 1906, and lived 
not with the tourists, but with a peas- 
‘ant’s family in Dusseldorf. ‘‘La Haban- 


| 


| 


era’? was produced in Paris in 1908. It | 


frizhtened many of the critics, and drew 


attention to a rising talent. A second 
opera, “‘La Jota,’’ was given in 1911. In 
1918 Laparra came to America under the 
auspices of thy French government to 
| study the landmarks of the early Span- 
ish settlers on the Pacific coast. He 


went first to Mexico, then to Arizona | 


and California, where he spent much 
time about the old missions which dot 
that State. An opera on a Mexican 
theme has been sketched, Mr. Laparra 


also stucied, very curiously, the music | 


of the American Indians. 


In 19138, he | 


married the former Miss Mary Shara- | 


felt of Omaha, Neb. 


Him 


Laparra has noted down his musical 


ideas in cabs, on trains, on shipboard, | 
and muleback. As may be seen, he is | 


temperamentally a nomad.,. Money to 


him means opportunity to travel. He | 
has also the literary temperament, and. 
his libretti and manifestos remind one. 
strongly of the pronouncements of the. 
‘romantic composers like Berlioz, with | 


whom Mr. Laparra has not a little in 
common (‘‘Un romantique retarde’’=‘‘a 
|! belated romb&nticist.’’ said Mr. Cap- 
let), He writes himself into his music. 
“Tt seems to me that from my earliest 
| days,” he once said, “I knew that I 
would find ‘my true _ inspiration in 


The suite ‘‘A Basque Sunday’’ was 
composed in the country of which the 
music speaks. It is thus described, for 
the Post, by Mr. Laparra: 

On the two western slopes of the 
_ Pyrenees Mountains, part in France, 
'part-in Spain, lives a mysterious race 
'whose origin has never been estab- 
‘lished. It is the Basque people. 
| Its language has nothing in common 
' with any other idiom in the world. Its 
‘customs are strongly different from 
_ those of its French and Spanish neign- 
‘Romans, and though now divided be- 
| tween two of the European powers, has 
never been absorbed by them and has 
remained a people, in spite of the con- 
ventional limitations. 

It has been a frequent mistake to 


ra Wherever Mood Moves. 


} 


bors. It resisted the Arabs and the | 


confound the Basques with the Span- | 


iar Ss Mm c i ‘ N they . . 
ards, from whom in ali regards * |a shrine where the miraculously pre- 


are aS remote as the Yankees from the 
_Patagonians. The bull fights, though 
practised, are as foreign there as they 
are in the south of France. So are the 
“flamenco’’ songs and dances. 

The people are deeply religious, but 
without the passionate expressions cf 
the Spanish Catholicism. ‘It is a calm 


faith, robust like those chants of the 
Basque church, which the ox-drivers 
sing again on the road while leading 
their heavy beasts hitched to the full 
wheeled carts, which resemble the 
chariots of the early migrations. 

The national game is athletic and full 
of wild excitement, but without the red 
drama of the Spanish bull fight. Ore 
Village sends its three best players 
against the three best ones of another 
town. They meet on a rectangle before 
eht high wall, against which the ball is 
thrown with strength by the batter, to 
rebound to a point where he hopes that 
the adversary will not be at hand to 
the high wal!, against which the ball is 
augmented by the special glove they 
use, or ‘‘chisters,’’ a long, cone-shaped 
crescent basket, which is used to catch 
as well as to throw the ball. A crier 
calls the points in long modulations, 


which are real songs in themselves. The | 
zirls, in the graded stone seats, wear the | 
color of their favorite teams, and when | 
the points are hotly disputed one hears 


the ancestral calls, in which are ex- 
pressed either the furor or the joy. This 
game. called ‘‘Pilota,’’ has spread all 
over Spain and South America. 

The dances are also typical of the 
country. Among them shines particu- 
larly the energetic ‘‘zortzico,’’ with a 
splendid rhythm in 5-8 time. 


Composed in Tower 


The houses, whitewashed anew every 
vear on St. John’s Day, seem, in spite 


of their old age, eternally young, and, 


srrinkle the landscape with their clear 


spots on top of the green hills against. 


he higher Pyrennees. For, in contrast 
again with Spain, the country is a 


laughing one, traversed by so many | 
brooks running down from the moun- | 


tains to the sea. 

One of the points from which the 
Basque land might be embraced in one 
of its broadest and most inspiring as- 
pects is the hill of Bordegaine, above 
the little port of Ciboure in France. 


From there, beyond a succession of val-| 


leys, an extraordinary development of 
mountains is perceived from th 


“Rhune’”’ in France to the colossally 
proportioned ‘‘Three Crowns” in Spain, 
while the sea flees from cape to cape 
to the fading distances of the Cantabric 
coast. And before these immensities 
you are, on the top of Bordegaine, in 
the most intimate and romantic corner— 
a church, ruined by the quasi-forgotten 
battle of Napoleonic times.. 

Against it a rustic shed has. been 
erected by the peasants with bloMs of 
granite and gigantic beams to protect 


served virgin of the ruined church has 


' been placed. A few steps away stands 


a cross of the 14th century and a 


| Strange building without age, color of 
_rain, a sort of tower overtopping still 


| 
] 
; 


| 


higher this commanding place. It was 
between these three things, the tower, 
the cross and the church, that much of 


Raoul Laparra, composer of “A Basque Sunday,” to be performed at the 


Symphony concerts of next Friday afternoon ar 
ro - 6 4 ? 
|Where “A Lasque Sunday” was composed. 


| 
' 
' 
‘ 


a 


the “‘Basque Sunday’ was written. The | 
supreme. peace of that spot, as though | 
against the sky, was necessary to ex- | 
press with a freer and clearer mind the} 
Intense joy of the valley. Only on 
rainy days shelter had to be sought in 
the deserted tower, and it was not with- 
out a certain thrill that one could enter 
that dwelling, in remembering the dark 
Story which developed there some vears 
before. : 

An old bachelor, an “American.” ag 
they call in that country the Basques 
who have returned from the new conti- 
nent, retired there with a coffer con- 
taining the fortune amassed over seas, a 
Say fellow, a good singer and a hearty f 
drinker, No one, however, had any ¢é 
access to his tower, until one day there 
came another ‘‘American’”’ unknown in. 
the country, and whom the people of E 
Ciboure nicknamed “Don Carlos.’’ 

From that time the life of the solitary _ 
tower became particularly animated. ~ 
Echoes of songs and of laughter used 
to eScape from it until a late hour. But ); 
on a certain night of violent tempesr, 
the joyous noise, which had been mole 
boisterous than ever, was succeeded by 
a Shrill scream, so long and so terrible 
that the owner of the next farm, 
awakened in spite of the distance and = 


the gale, did not dare to open nis win- 1 
~ dow, 


stroyed in a battle between Wellington and Soult. 
____ tury, and the old Spanish tower which Mr. Laparra 


SOGGY pe OD eye 
Soe cere meen 


id Saturday evening. 
The church of Bordegain, de- 
a relic of the 14th cen- 


But in the morning he said to his wife, 
“Woman, something queer happened 
last night toward the tower/ Let us go 
and see.’’ ‘They went. Around the 
tower everything was_ silent. They 
knocked; no answer. They entered the 
little kitchen, always silence, the shut- 
ters closed. They climbed the stairs to 
the landing where the ‘‘American”’ al- 
ways Slept. No one there, and ‘such 


| darkness everywhere! They went to the 


third and last floor, but before reaching 
it the man was arrested by two feet 
upon his head, while the woman behind 
him exclaimed, ‘‘Andre Maria! ‘There 
he hangs!’’ They roused up the town, 
and amidst the exclamations of amavze- 
ment, the prayers and the imprecations, 
it was found that the famous coffer had 
disappeared. So had “‘Don Carlos,’’ and 
never to return. 

Since then the old tower had re- 
mained closed until a musician, to the 
astonisnment of the town, asked the 
kev, to make of it his working retreat. 

Thus, stories which become legends, 
legends which are believed to be stories, 
the whole Basque country is full of 


« them, with the added charm of its own 


mystery, that never to be found origin, 
which enhances the poetry of its land- 
Scapes and the haughty beauty of its 
humanity, bear Ae * 
The idea of “a Basque Sunday”’ is’ to 
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<0 It relates to the rest time 

-enoys in those ancestral. but 

ling homes of the Basque 
_ sunset. 

0 fens forms the finale and 

by the dances and 

Reening. out on the open 
yillage, 


y the English translations | 
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Let | me geen vot Mer anid) may my 
throat tear, may my heart burst, but 


that my triumphant Irrintzina resound 


from the plain to the mountain, from 
the mountain to Spain, from Spain to 


the sea, meowing the victory. of those 
of Anoa! 


'No. 3—Before a White House—‘‘Han’ 


bizi naiz ni bakean” (Elisambuzu; 


“Haitz mendia,’’ Sarre). 


Do you see that little’ white house, 
on the top of the green hill? A fountain 


ur P popular poems, whic ‘ runs by its side, and three ancient oaks 


Dhs for the different mo 
are the very subjects of 


“ | ‘music, I cive not aimed 


nt work to any melodic or 


cal | use of the native folk-lore, 


inted with it from child- 


| Lt is rather a generalized im- 


seived in the country. For 

nd main development were. 
here, while the definitive form 
2 to it only recently. 

ard the Church— 

 yalgui bainolchen 

1 hastendu argia canta 


5 leten to this “new” song! 
which has been sung ever 


a = . n of the Master and whic 


ita the organ and th 


all what is better than 
ith the. birds in the morn- 


once. under the sandals” 


4 beautiful Sunday! The great’ 
- Me not yet arisen; but in 


hich is over the mountains. 

coming. te) the fields. 
Bway! Liat: us sing, let us 
and. once ina while shall 

ttle to hearken. to the voice 
ne from the villages. And 
mter the church, leaving the 

hind © us, so that our 

| may escape, awakening 

nd hastening the step of the 

on the road. | 


game of Dalote—- 
baratzan 
ansan. 
* the devil! Have 
“OWS whistling?. They 
d than the ball—Yo! 


3 hi ot 


ad: ‘ 


o’ershadow it. It is here that I live in 
peace. | 

At each St. John’s day a new coat 
of lime clothes it in a Sunday dress of 
young girl. And however—Etche gai- 
choa! (‘‘poor house’’)—how the lines of 
its roof dances, how its walls lean, so 
wearily! For it is there, behold, that 
were opened to the light and closed in 
death ‘the eyes of my forefather’s 
fathers. 

Thus, how many times, at this same 
hour, has the sun descended behind it, 
off beyond the mountains? How many 
times, like now, my little white house, 
has the gleam of the lamp illumined 
the window since the lost epoch when 
the tender will of two lover's erected | 
you. on the green hill? 

No. 4—-At the Feast Aita Gaiztoa Tab- 


ernandago Picaro Jocalaria! 


“On then! What a Sabbath, Madame 
Marie! Is it the tamborine of the fat 


-chiripi that I hear, or a hogshead that 


one smashes? It is the battle to thé 
death of the cider and the wine! They 
are worth nothing to mature folks, 
these larks. Yet, nevertheless, it is so 


_ good to hear the laugh of the young 


and to reintonate in the evening. the 
songs of the dawn! 

The girls dance, the boys sneer; the 
drinkers brawl their songs of labor 
/And in all this hubbub I mingle pru- 
| dently the holy chant of the morning, 


even though the wine of Irroulegui_ 
dulls my memory. For the Cascarotes. 
intrude now; and, among these bohemi- 


ans of bewitched glances, who knows 


where this dance might lead us which | 


Sweeps everything, this enraged arin- 
arin where the buck-footed Mister De- 
broua (the Devil) is sure to sneak in. 


S siathiia Hall. 


SEASON 1918--19. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 


WWENIY-THIRD PROGRAMME 


RABAUD. 


MOUSSORGSKY, 


BEETHOVEN, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 26, AT 8 P.M. 


SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 2 


I. Allegro moderato 
II. Andante 
III. Allegro vivachi 
IV. Allegro; Andante 


(First time at these Concerts) 


AIR, “O des amants le plus fidéle,’’ from ‘Ariodant’ 
Act II., Scene II. 


MOVEMENTS from the SUITE in B minor No. 2, 
for Flute and Strings 


I. Polonaise with Double: Moderato 
II. Rondo; Allegretto expressivo 
III. Badinerie: Presto 


(FLUTE SOLO, Georges Laurent) 


SONGS with Orchestra 


I. “Serenade of Death”’ 
II, ‘‘On the Banks of the Don’”’ 
IlI. “On the Dnyéper”’ 


OVERTURE to Goethe’s ‘‘Egmont,’’ op. 84 


Soloist: 


SOPHIE BRASLAU 





| 


é 


. my 
' . 


exp 


sodés of a Basque holiday: 


1. Teward the church, which supplies 
a kind of auroral prelude with the call 
of the organ and bells of the distant 
mass. 

2. At the Pelote game, which is the 
netional game of the Basques, and 


musically thé “principal epi- |y61%%!. Do you hear how one laughs. 
with rage or joy? See how the players 


bound *neath the regard of their sweet- 
hearts. They will not be handsomer at 
the dance tonight. Berrogoi eta bortz! 
Hev, more lungs, Crier! Those of the 
Guipuzcoa weaken. Berrogoi eta ha- 
mar. Victory! Yo! Yo! Yo! Yooooo! 


takes place in the afternoon. It 18 ex-'1 4+ me laugh, Pierretch! And may my 


pressed by a lively scherzo. 

8. Before a white house gives the 
Andante. It relates to the rest time 
which one enoys in those ancestral but 
always smiling homes of the Basque 
country, about sunset 

4. At the feast forms the finale and 
WaS Suggested by the dances and 
songs of tne evening, out on the open 
Square of the village. : 

There follew the English translations 


‘throat tear, may my heart burst, but 
that my triumphant Irrintzina resound 
from the plain to the mountain, from 


the mountain to Spain, from Spain to 
the sea, meowing the victory of those 


of Anoa! 

No. 3—Before a White House—‘‘Han 
bizi naiz ni bakean” (Elisambuzu; 
“Haitz mendia,’’ Sarre). 

Do you see that little white house, 
on the top of the green hill? A fountain 


of the four popular poems, which I’ puns by its side, and three ancient oaks 


use as epigraphs for the different move- 
ments. They are the very subjects of 
the corresponding parts. 

As to the music, I have not aimed 
in the present work to any melodic or 
rhythmical use of the native folk-lore, 
though acquainted with it from child- 
hood. It is rather a generalized im- 
pression received in the country. For 
the theme and main development were 


o’ershadow it. It is here that I live in 
peace. 

At each St. John’s day a new coat 
of lime clothes it in a Sunday dress of 
voung girl. And however—Etche gai- 
choa! (‘‘poor house’’)—how the lines of 
its roof dances, how its walls lean, so 
wearily! For it is there, behold, that 
were opened to the light and closed in 
death ‘the eyes of my  forefather’s 


written there, while the definitive form fathers. 


was given to it only recently. 
No 1—Toward the Church— 
“TIruskia yalgui bainolchen 


| 


“Sabalsen hastendu'§ argia Sante | 


berrien.’’ 

Awaken, to listen to this ‘‘new”’ song! 
It is the one which has been sung ever 
since the birth of the Master and which 
repeats to us, there, the organ and the 
bells of Iholdy. | 

And after all, what is better than 
getting up with the birds in the morn-! 
ing, on a beautiful Sunday, the farm in| 
order, the cares under the _ sandals” 
For it is a beautiful Sunday! The great 
sower, he has not yet arisen; but in 
the sky which is over the mountains 
one feels him coming t: the fields. 

Come then away! Tuc us sing, let us 
dance already; and once ina while shall 
we stop a little to hearken to the voice 
of God rising from the villages. And 
then let us enter the church, leaving the 
door open behind us, so that our 
mingled songs may escape, awakening 
the dead and hastening the step of the 
living lingering on the road. 

No, 2—At the game of Pelote— 

Carlos quintoren baratzan 
*“Muthilak pilota’’ dansan. 


Thus, how many times, at this same 
hour, has the sun descended behind it, 


off beyond the mountains? How many 


' 
} 


times, like now, my little white house, | 


has the gleam of the lam )p illurnined 
the window since the lost epoch when 
the tender will of two lovers crected 
you on the green hill? 

No. 4+—-At the Feast Aita Gaiztoa Tab- 
ernandago Picaro Jocalaria! 

On then! What a Sabbath, Madame 
Marie! Is it the tamborine of the fat 
chiripi that I hear, or a hogshead that 
one smashes? It is the battle to the 
death of the cider and the wine! They 
are worth nothing to mature folks, 
these larks. Yet, nevertheless, it is so 
00d to hear the laugh of the young 
and to reintonate in the evening the 
songs of the dawn! 

The girls dance, the boys sneer; the 
drinkers brawl their songs of labor 
And in all this hubbulb JT mingle pru- 
dently the holy chant of the morning, 
even though the wine of Trroulegui 
dulls my memory. For the Cascarotes 


intrude now; and, among these bpohemi- 
‘ans of bewitched glances, who knows 
|where this dance might lead us which 
'sSweeps everything, this enraged arin- 
| arin where the buck-footed Mister De-. 


Hogoi! Falta, by the devil! Have| broua (the Devil) is sure to sneak in. 


you heard arrows ‘whistling? They | 
were not more rapid than the ball—Yo! 


ee ee ee 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1918--19. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 


WWENWY-UHIRD PROGRAMME 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SYMPHONY in E minor, No, 2 
. Allegro moderato 
. Andante 
. Allegro vivachi 
. Allegro; Andante 
(First time at these Concerts) 


RABAUD. 


AIR, “O desamants le plus fidéle,’’ from “Ariodant’ 
Act II., Scene II. 


MOVEMENTS from the SUITE in B minor No. 2, 
for Flute and Strings 


. Polonaise with Double: Moderato 
. Rondo; Allegretto expressivo 
Badinerie: Presto 
(FLUTE SOLo, Georges Laurent) 


| 
SATURDAY, APRIL 26, AT 8 P.M. 


SONGS with Orchestra 
I. ‘*Serenade of Death’’ 
II, ‘‘On the Banks of the Don’’ 
IlI. “On the Dnyeper’’ 


MOUSSORGSKY, 
OVERTURE to Goethe’s “Egmont,’’ op. 84 


BEHTHOVEN, 


Soloist: 


SOPHIE BRASLAU 
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Sophie Braslau 


Ablest of the Younger Altos of the Metropolitan 
. Singer at the Symphony Concerts 
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(Photograph by Mishkin) 


Opera House and Assisting 
of Saturday 


were a ene ae er eve eee TS Fr 
wy, 


TES 23D CONCERT 


(7 en abd. ~ ite SP ff 


‘| Audience ae , at 66: 


Lribute to ©: Con- 
ductor Rabaud 


-~— - ee 


RECALLS HIM TWICE 
TO GIVE OVATIONS 


By PHILIP HALE 
The 293d eoneert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Mr. Rabaud conductor, 
announced for Friday afternoon, was 
postponed until vesterday afternoon on 
account of the parade. The concert was 
repeated last night. The program was 


as follows: Rabaud, Svmphony, No. 2, 


Ii minor (first time at these concerts): 


Mehul, Recitative, “Que dis-je?"” and 


Aria “O des Amants, le plus fidele’’ 


‘from “‘Ariodant’” (Sophie Braslau of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company): Bach, 


Polonaise, Rondo and Badinerie from 


ee ee a te a tt te Ae eT 


eee 


{the most critical, the music is far” 


f being pedantic. There is no co nter- 
point merely for counterpoint’s sake. 


The fresh, vigorous, beautiful themes 


are developed in an interesting and 


often dramatic manner. While the dif- 


‘ferent movements are well contrasted, 


there is a unity of the whole by reason 


‘of the ingenious and at times unex- 


| pected use in the later movements of 
sreceding themes. The announcement 
‘of the virile motif at the beginning at 


! once arouses attention. This and the 
inext theme are followed by a pleasing 


song for the oboe. This thematic ma- 
terial is worked out in masterly fashion, 
The whole movement is strongly dra- 
miatie, but not theatrical. Here, as in 


‘he movements that follow, the hearer 


‘ecoghizes a composer of a sensitive, 


poetic nature, whose innate virility is| 


ontrolled by a fine, not finical taste. 


This first movement, energetic, now! 


nelarcholy wistful, now exultant, is 


mmenia with marked efiect. 
| jn the Scherzo, akter 


ivng first subject, in-. 
e cvuuning; witness; 


rif , -ilfoliy orehestrated. 
And in this Scherzo as in the other 
movements, Mr. Rabaud 1a8s shown 


a ‘that he knows when to stop. He does 


" 
r 


\Suite No. 2, B minor, for flute and | 


strings (George Laurent, flute); Mous- 


Soresky, Three Songs with orchestral 
,aceompaniment: Denath’s Serenade, the 


es eee = _ 


Banks of the Don, On the River Dnie- 
per (Miss Braslau); Beethoven’g Over- 
ture to ‘‘Kkemont.’’ | 

Mr. Rabaud’s symphony was first 
played in Paris in 1899, when he was 28 


years old. It was played under his di- 


rection. For this work he was awarded 
the Monbinne prize of 3000 franes. The 
symphony was heard in Boston 11 vears 
ago at one of Mrs. R. J. Hall’s concerts, 


net insist too strongly on an. idei 
os th it may please him; he is not 
enamored of his own thoughts; he does 
not repeat, dilute, weary. In some 
respeets the Iinale is the most strik- 


€ing movement of the four. The open- 


I 
3 
r 
P 


t 


conducted by Mr. Longy. There have 
, Son that has been remarkable for the 


been four double performances in Phila- 


delphia, ‘The symphony has been played | 


by the New York Symphony orchestra, 
the Chicago Symphony orchestra, the | 


Minneapolis Symphony orchestra, and it | 
was performed at the Worcester Festi- 


val of 1917. 


A. prize composition is often and justly | 


looked on with suspicion. To satisfy the 
average judges, the work must be strict- 
ly orthodox; all the conventions must be 


observed; above all, there must be ‘no/| 


irace of originality. 
Mr. Rabaud’s 


exception to the rule. While the work- 


manship displayed must have satisfied 


Symphony is a brilliant | 


ing, whirring measures, the mysterious 
mutterings, the voices hinting, pro- 
phesying, 4 stir the imagination of 
the hearer. And in the Finale as 
in the Scherzo, the mood is suddenly 
changed, by the introduction of quieter, 
contemplative measures. Nor is the 
apotheosis a blatant appeal, a trap get 
for the applause of the unthinking 

The produetion of this symphony is 
one of the leading features of a gea- 


excellence of the programs and °* for 
,the bringing out of many unfamiliar 
works that richly deserved ga hearing. 
The reception given to thi? symphony 
yesterday afternoon was much more 


than a compliment to a departing and. 
honored guest. The music itself made ' 


an immediate and ceep impression. At 
the end, when Mr. Rabaud was recalled 
the second time, not only the orcnestra, 
but the audience rose spontaneously 
and paid a tribute long to he remem- 
bered., 

Mr. Rabaud sensibly gave only three 

* the seven movements in Bach’s 


whole the expression of a' 
The slow movement | 
ere in a different ‘vein. | 

as for its chie2 subject. 
. Chorale of quiet, solemn, 
theme is used in the fol-- 
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tion. When Hans Richter took up | 
Tomanotinw as his life work he put all | 
his “compositions in. the ..stove, | lit | 
them, and made a cup of coffee over 
the flames. After that cup of coffee 
he became one of the greatest of con- 
ductors. 
The Rabaud symphony explains 


‘Suite. These afforded Mr. Laurent, the 
‘solo flutist, “opportunity to show his. 

| and, taste, as he had already done 
in the Scherz o of the symphony, ag he 
had already done at concerts,in the 
past.” 


Miss Braslau, who sang here at a sub- 
scription. concert for the first. time, 
brought out an air in the grand atyie | also why we have had little of the 
from Mehul’s forgotten opera. The aria || extreme modern French school in our 
is interesting, and not only as an ex- | programs, for it moves along the 
pample of the heroic French manner of | regular path which St. Saens and 
| 220 years ago. There is a dignity, a no-|| Franck trod, and it does not indulge 
bility in this cir, so that one can unéder- i|in eccentricities or vagaries. There 
stand the enthusiasm of Berlioz. Miss is good counterpoint, fine interweav- 
Braglau, whose voice-is a rich one, of || ing of themes, and these themes are 
liberal compass, also of true contralto | intelligible if somewhat sombre at 
quality, Sang the old music dramatic- times. The first movement is 
ally and with full appreciation of the va- || tragic, just as Franck’s D minor sym- | 
ried emotional contents. It was a pleas- phony is mournful. 
ure to hear Moussorgsky’s songs, which F 
she sang in Russian. Here, again, she} 
sang dramatically, but she did not over- | 3 
step the line that separates the concert]! sorrowful touches, but there is a 
from the opera. And how the three] tranquil, chorale-like theme in con- 
sengs differed! Death serenading the | trast. Only in the third movement 
maiden who at last is his; the charming! goes a lighter mood set in, and here, | 
gong of the garden by the Don, with) against the dance-like theme, comes 
Masha coming from the well; and then, the chorale-like melody of the second 
the savage cry of the Cossack to the; movement, a striking combination. : 
river Dnieper, foretelling the triumph of | 7yje working up of this theme, both | 
Ukraina; singularly effective, the three, in the second and third movements is 
as Miss Braslau mrasiau gang | em masterly and again reminds strongly 
of the style of Cesar Franck, al- 


theugh more dramatic than _ that 
master. ' . 
There is more thematic transfer- 








eget 


A STRIKING COMBINATIC.s. | 


The slow movement also has some 











ie 








ence in the finale, both from the sec- 


ond and the first movement, com- 
[bined with new subject matter, It 
‘is again plaintive and sorrowful. Al- 
‘though there are major effects at the 


final climax and a return of chorale 


Ody. a 17. 49. treatment, chief emotion of the work 
is struggle rather than triumph. We 
Second Symphony a Wor- long for a bit of Schumann’s broad 


virility at the close. The third move- 


thy A ork; Composers ment seemed to receive ~oy Pca — 
yreciation, but we found e turbu- 
Prefer Not to Conduct pave of the first movement and the 
skilful combinations of the finale the 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. At the end of it (in the afternoon) 
| 
| 





Lit most masterly portions of the work. 
PROGRAM. the orchestra and the audience rose 


Ravhud, Symphony in E major. 
Mehul. Air from ‘‘Arodiant.’’ 
‘Soloist, Miss Sopiie Braslau, 


and gave M. Rabaud a triumph such 
as js accorded to few composers in 


ton. 

Bach. ‘Three movements from B minor suite. | Bos 

Moussorgsky. Three songs with orchestra. | The three movements from Bach’ = | 
Miss Braslau. Suite for flute and strings require no 

pertogen. ‘Egmont’ overture. new! analysis. They showed that | 


.) At- this concert in Symphony Hall| pach is by no means the “dry-as- 
yesterday afternoon and repeated in| dust” composer that the be gee 
the evening, we find revealed the true|imagine him to be. But byte! Pb 
peason why M. Rabaud goes back to/ almost new in ee ae a ce) lets Sa 
ba laying, especially in the coque 
Paris: A little fatigue, a good deal playing, I 

| of home sickness, but chiefly the de-| we cb Aa est ib ou eh naa ba 
‘sire to get back to composition. A | congra | , 
man id can write so clear and sym-|tists as M. Georges wt deb oe Pd 
 eneésrien] a symphony does not care|Georges Longy in its woodwind de- 
| greatly for conducting. partment. M. Laurent was vocifer- 
| Spite of Berlioz and Wagner, of | ously applauded. 

| Richard Strauss and Mendelssohn, the | my scREAM OF VICTORY. 

8 average composer does not long for Siete ante cf>triusinh wae eoanbic 


erie ten Cittie joe Piha tir adore i what lacking in the opening’ work of 
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of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


the last but one in the pr 


2 3 a 3 


_ this program, it was made up” by 


; the screams of Victory in the last oo 
| number.. We are told that “Freedom | 9i,, 
| shrieked when. Kosciusko fell” (he! ¢ 
| may have fallen on her toes) but she 


| fairly yelled, according to Beethoven, 


,after Egmont lost his head. rer | 


/hoven was always frenzied when he 
| had Liberty for a subject, and the’ 
work was given with all the spirit) 
which it demanded, the piccolo fully! 


| 

|| earning its selary, and the violins) of 3000 francs with this second sym-| 
| scaling the heights bravely, in the 
| 


| coda. 

Miss Braslau won success in some | 
entirely unfamiliar numbers. Mehul’s 
music is seldom heard nowadays out- 
Side of France. We only remember'| 


him as the composer who once wrote 
an opera without any Violins, at the 
request of Napoleon Bonaparte. Yet 
the air from “‘Arodiant” was very at- 


operaS are somewhat too. obvious. | 


IKiven Miss Braslau’s noble alto fie 


not make this number a thriller. But! 


there was plenty of dramatic force} pedantic or classically academic, 
in the first and last of her a 


songs by Moussorg. 

The last song, “On the Dnieper,” 
fairly waded in Bolsheviki style, in: 
Polish and Jewish blood, and the; 


music was exciting as the words. Miss} from grave to gay, which suggest | 
Braslau sang it superbly, and in Rus- | 


Sian, which is a_ sufficiently musiéal 


tongue to be called the Italian of the)! 
North. 


The artist was recalled over and pressive chorale, and this as a subje 
over again with great enthusiasm. | 
The originality of the songs and the; follows. This scherzo, by the way, i 

work of the singer deserved the} in Mr. Rabaud’s happiest vein. 


| tribute. 






ally for The Christian Seience Monitor | 


“Mrs. R. J. Hall’s orchestral concerts 
given in this city more than 11 sual 
ago, among the numbers heard was a 


| ‘symphony by Henri Rabaud. Both the} 


composer and his works were unknown) 


here except to a very few, and none} 
among those who heard the work had’ 
the least idea that in the years to come 
the composer would be the conductor 


and that his symphony would be heard 


_at one of the regular concerts under 
the composer’s direction. But it was 


just this that happened at the twenty- 
third symphony concert on. A ril 26, 










‘after the first one. ae Bi 


ample of the ultra-modern French ‘ 
| school of D’ Indy and later writers, nor ef 
| modeled on the conservative idocatol 


_ the older composers as represented b; 
tractive and melodic, although the! Saint-Saéns. At times there is a ne 
progressions in these old French! gestion of Franck, and here and ¢ 


‘Mr. Rabaud’s Symphony | there are many who will consider 


OSTON, Massachusetts—At one of! this as it may, the symphony 







































Wi lé 1 oe ind’s. emai mi 

secon Vin’ 'H minor; op. a 128 ‘beet 
ven several times. during the as 
few years, the performance at this ¢ te: : 
cert was the first in Boston, aiee2 : | 
lieved to be the first in the ‘col : 
under the composer’s direction. — AN 
so this last performance must te 

been the most authoritative of ny 
given previously. aa: 


Mr. Rabaud won the Monbinne pr 


‘phony, in 1899. And for once here i L 


re work which proves to be @ notab a 


exception to the usual rule that-a ¢ ee: 


| composition is seldom worth a heat ri 1g 


This symphony is neither an- ex- 


_ ot 
Fee 
‘ia 
. 


a faint reminiscence of Wasneral but 
all in all it is something more eo 


the themes are vigorous, and hig 
pleasing, worked out in a most int Pe: 
/ esting manner. The first movement { 8 te 
highly original and of many 10: ¥ 


little uncertainty aS to just. what. 2 
composer had in mind. The sh ids 
movement is distinguished by an - 


: ly 
We at 
Lae Y 


; 


< sles ie. : pod e. 


| finale is many-sided in its thought, 


is heard as well in the scherzo © 


movement the best of the four. 


pressed greatly on the first heari 
after many years. Its reception | 
far more than a farewell complimer 
to Mr. Rabaud, and it is pleasant t i 
say that at the conclusion, both in th : 
| afternoon and in the evening, not only 
was the composer recalled ihe | 
times, but_ that both orchestra _ q 


audience rose in their seats: a tribu ie 
as deserving as it was ‘spontaneous, — 
Mr. Rabaud also,gave three move: ig 
ments of the Bach B minor suite 
flute and _ strings, and Mr. Laur ent t 
again showed his virtuosity in unm. 
takable manner. There was also. a8 
admirable performanee.of Beethoven 
“Egmont” overture, > ee 
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wea fact not to be fairly or logically denied ag | vain 

olitan Op- Tanke sf ei re tuidaete his as ‘for the flexible expressi f feelin 
a... ..|tioned no German ‘conductor has — | Res, xiDte expression of feelings}: | ae yay ee 
| an thrilled and. at least momentarily en- ~ This was shown not only in the aria but a put out of the question the Pe \ 
one nobled his hearers in performing the alsc in the songs of a composer incom, @1*¢fnoon concert. It befell according Ni 
ree works of the great master. Beethoven, : parable among all his colleagues—mod. ©" Saturday; while four hours later fo 4 
€st Moussorgsky. | sowed the usual repetition of the evening. 


sone tee; (4 f the’ too,.was. a man who loved freedom. : : m 
eenes of Moussorgsky.’’ Most. of BMT Thera haa never been in the experience |. {]] Bhe wild song of the Cossacks’ battiq Possibly the audience at either Was 


Te¢ ts were gloomy in spirit, but the! o¢ the writer such an opening of this | with. the Polish and Jewish hosts on the Maller than is customary; but otherwise 
) banks of the Dnieper is peculiarly suiteqd there was no observable consequence. " No 
| 


- 
o 


i music was varied and interesting. overture, so moving a treatment of the 


m - second theme, such a grim and heroic 
9 o’ershadowing of fate through the al- 
RABAT i) legro, so exultant and uplifting a con- 
BRILLIANT well-knit, is on conventional symphonic 
lines. There is felt the Mendelssohn- 

os 


clusion. Nor is it the least praise of the 
4 ee | : 
Pas / (ft wi * +8 | Schumann romanticism of years gone 


to the noble quality of this voice and doubt the players, being musicians in an 
the breadth of style which Miss Braslau orchestra “did their bit” in grumbling) 
can obtain. ‘The Banks of the Don” is since it is the nature of their kind so to 
as charming as it is inimitable, Russian, do. No doubt, Mr. Rabaud, already fa-- 


| idyllic in its spirit. ‘‘Death’s Serenade,”’ 7 
Ea of the series of “Songs and Dances tigued by a long and laborious season and 
| 

| 

| 


of Death,” which Moussorgsky com. naturally spending himSelf to the utmost 


posed ifider the Inspteati ~~ ‘upon his own symphony, felt the strain of 
of his friend and ateaa Gdauikaieat of tne Se Mouble occasion. Yet deus CRAY Cae 
early '70s, Count Golinitscheff-Koutou- ™O0re 8ratefully and immediately, was the 
soff, is a song to freeze the blood. al return. For in the evening as in the after- 
song in the macabre mood, all too repre- noon the audience not only ; recelyag i sams 
sentative of one of the phases of Mous- Piece with eager interest and hearty aD- 
sorgsky’s genius. The dying maiden, in. Plause, but rose in its places, along with 
the night Sweet-scented with the odors, thé orchestra, in tribute to the just deserts 
of June, hears the voice of the Zallant,| Of the Parisian composer and conductor 
PIORtH, who plunks his guitar, comes! Who has dwelt and worked for a space in 
er Des — ‘eat triumphantly en-; this. town. Nor were both companies 
, is arms, lacking in warmth towards Miss Brasiau, 

Next Concert the Last the singer of the day from the “jeune 
troupe”’ of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Though Mr. Rabaud’s symphony—num- 
ber two in FE minor opus five—has entered 
,Concert-halls in the United States only in 
times, and rightly, sacrificed apart op: recent years, it is relatively youthful work, 
loveliness to rhetorical and dramatic: Wetter. and played for the first time if 
| intent, She was warmly applauded and aris in 1890. By date of original per- 
recalled. An admirable foil to this mu- rormance at ieast, no more than a month 
| Sic were the charming movements from .S¢Parates it from the tone-poem, “La Pro- 
| Bach's suite, in which Mr. Laurent, first C@SSion Nocturne’; yet it hardly attains 
| flutist, excelled. ‘the finesse of handling, the adroitness of 
| The concerts on next Friday afternoon imagination, distinguishing that piece and 


' 


Music Utterly Sincere | 


Mr. Rabaud’s symphony was written | 
by a youth of 25 or thereabouts in 1898 
or 1899. It is not the symphony of an 
innovator. The structure, firm, logical, 
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conductor that during the performance 

one forgot him and felt the beat of the 

wings of a mighty spirit above the gath- | 
, * f Aes by in the first and second movements. 
Beethoven S erture | The wonder is that after these years 

the music is so pleasing. The scherzo, 


ering. 

; , , : i 

with its passing reminiscences of | 
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So 
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| These are not songs for every Singer. 
| Miss Braslau, Singing them in the origi- 
| nal Russian, interpreted them very in- 
| leligently, with vocal resource which at 


Features Next to themes from other moments, and its 
captivating touches of orchestral color, 
such as the episode for harp and cer- 

L. ® tain wind instruments, appears to owe 
ast oncert something to Saint-Saens. And it is 
more Gallic than the preceding two 

movements in idom. Themes of the 


BY OLIN DOWNES earlier movements again recur in the 


finale. 
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n ncer { ne f the | retrospective in character. We person- 
Sympho y concert, but one, o ally find too much of the string choir 


season, given yesterday afternoon,} and not enough variety of combination 
Henri Rabaud conducting, was as fol-| of wood and brass in the instrumental 


and Saturday evening will be the final still more the opera of ‘‘Marouf” and the | 
cnes of the present Boston Symph 1 ine ti: ic Mr. I | 
7 i. B symphony ‘incidental music to Mr, Firmin-Gémier’s | 

| 4: eid scheme. Nevertheless, because of the | Season, and the “Pops” season will open version of “The Merchant of Venice’—all | 
lows: Symphony No. 2 in E minor,!\. oy ; the ‘one week from tomorrow. ® , eee Peisen te | 
mic ie cincerity and fineness of feeling, the | ; three heard in Boston or in New York dur-| 

op. 5, Rabaud; recitative and aria,| well-contrasted themes, of lyrical or | RABAUD’S SYMPHONY AND SONGS ing the current season. On the other hand. | 
tit 4; 9 a dramatic character, and the substantia! ; a ee ; "| 
var Amants,” from Mehul’s “Adrio- | S/9mene Clie. avmohone gave tn | Ms FROM MUSORGSKY pay See inet ieee MrbN Minin ls 
dant’; Polonaise, Rondo and Badi-| pleasure. The audience, which was | fi VL AAAS BAN. of. 44 (0 age obvious Kinships between ana ian 
nerie, from Bach’s suite in B minor| Very enthusiastic, stood at the end of | ) An Interesting and Grateful Music Char- ‘ament of Mr. Rabaud, as man and com 


its performance, to honor the composer- | 


eee and strings; three songs by| .onauctor whom it hag come to so| | acteristic of the Composer and Conductor POS? '" youth or in middle age, and the 
temperament of Franck. The music of 


Moussorgsk with orchestral accom-| greatly admire and esteem in the course | , bs : 
jhal: Y cd th’s $ de.” “The! of the season. It was the least demon- —Miss Braslau’s Vivid Russian Excur- ,the symphony more than once reflects these 
panimeh . earns perenade, e stration which could fitly be made to | 1 sion—Intermezzi of a Double Day—@eb -affinities. Nor is it without mark of the 
Banks of the Don” and “On the River}|one who has rendered such distin- | y ~ formal procedures that twenty years ago 
Memeees , Overture to Goethe’s “Eg-|Suished service as the leader of the} | bath Entertainments—Mr. Monteux Goes .W4° Pant for “reminiscences,” no doubt 


| ‘Boston Symphony Orchestra. “become part of the common end accepted 
} %? . ; ' ™ | , epre 
mont,’ Beethoven. Miss Sophie Bras to Paris heritage of contemporary music. Those 


Choice Is Excellent One 

lau, -contralto, of the Metropolitan Miss B ; ae file aie ! , Who. pant for “‘remininiscences,” no doubt 
: MiSS brasSiau 1S to be congratulated o : HE memor f ma h heard in Mr. Rabaud’ as 

Opera company, was soloist. ) rape y of man runneth not to 71 ee abaUuad Ss measures occasiongy, 
eS | pany, choosing songs and an aria of worth a day wherein the Symphony Or- hint of Wagnrerian harmonies, progressions, 


¢ amili oe rt- ' | ; 
| , Stara.” ikea’ ae TareKi tn ohn faok: chestra has undertaken two con. toual coloring; but where in the music of 
OUTSTANDING FEATURE A Sie die ales Aetsintinn Goth | certs—one in the afternoon, an-, the middle and conservative generation of 


The overwhelming feature of a bmi-| technical brilliancy and control and high dea? ¢ the evening. Yet this thing befell ( European and American composers are 
liant concert was the performance of} interpretive ability of the singer. Miss rab r urday—last probably, of the per- | tc BLD de Mb spied out by superfluously 
Beethoven’s overture. In at least 20} Braslau made an excellent impression F ations of routine, of the departures , Searching eves? Aa 
years it has not been so impressively in- | both in the recitative and in the aria rom habit, that two years of war and an So far as affinities are concerned, it. 
terpre in Boston, nor is it easy to{ which followed. She has a_ superb autumn of influenza have enforced upon; seems fairest and truest to say that Mr, 
conceive of a nobler, more dramatic con-| voice, which has filled out and. de- band and audiences, The parade of re-| Rabaud’s symphony is in the direct line 
epption than Mr. Rabaud’s. It is aston-| veloped greatly in its different reg- ‘urned treops on Friday, preoccupying the| Of the symphonic tradition as it descends’ 
ishing, indeed almost incredible, but the | isters and in its capacity for color and own and actually passing Symphony {into our day -from ‘Beethoven. thro 54 +1 


| 
The programme of the last Boston| The music is utterly sincere, poetic, | 
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It was possible in the as-'| 
cént and amplification of the choral theme 
of the second movement to hear a faint’ 
hint. of Bruckner. But no Mahler and 
(outside Vienna) no Bruckner existed mu- 
sically in 1899, least of all in Mr. Rabaud’s | 
Parisian world. Rather, all these inci- | 
dental kinships lie within the circle of the 
classical symphonic tradition continued. 
By the same token, except in unclouded 
ducidity and in unflagging logic of design, | 
Mr. Rabaud’s symphony bears no d'stine 
tively Gallic ear-marks, Within those traits, 
it is a French music. Otherwise, in 1899, 
any heir ty the symphonic ages, having also 
the composer’s mind, heart and hand, 
might have written it anywhere. 

To hear the music, however, is to take 
little thought of these  codrdinations. 
Rather, Mr, Rabaud’s symphony interests 
the ear, quickens the mind, stirs responsive 
emotion and generally pleasures the hearer 
by intrinsic virtue. The motives out of 
which he builds it and which he intertwines 
Th the successive movements, are as 
clear as the day and as plainly charactered. 
In ‘development and -progress with them. 
in contrast and cumulation, Mr. Rabaud 
discloses no little technical resource and 
invention. The lay ear follows with un- 
conscious satisfaction in such unified and 
rounded work, the course of the symphony; 
the expert listener finds many a detail in- 
teresting and piquant. The music, how- 
ver, is no mere music of an expert crafts- | 
man. Throughout it is animated with clear 
depth and range of mood, with com- | 
municating warmth of feeling, with grate- f 
ful play of imagination. Grave power and! 
darge emotion sway and swing the tonal 
masses, the advances and the recessions of 
the first movement. The second, with its 
choral motive, works the illusion of deep 
and ascetic aspiration—an aspiration 
echaracteristically Rabaudian in freedom 
from the occasional sentimentality of! 
Franck and the frequent sentimentality ot 
Bruckner, in a recurring beauty also, tu 
Which the mind rather than the heart: 
answers the quicker. : 

Out of both divisions shines a clear can- 
dor, a warm insistence of melody; for 

Mr. Rabaud is not of those composers who! 
Stifle instrumental song in workmanship or 
Strangle it after a few measures iest they) 
seem too simple in a sophisticated time. 
‘The scherzo renews this melodic frankness, 
touches it with fancy, suggests through 
all its freedom of form and lightness of 
‘pace the fine masculine quality of Beetho- 

ven’s scherzi. Beethoven-like, again, are 

‘the iterated rhythms of the finale; put 

more Franckian are the mounting bright- 
ness and the final advance into large, 

‘swelling, choral-like close. A reflective, a 


phony warm and even rich with gratety 


‘| melody; @ symphony of exemplary anq| 


painstaking workmanship; but also a Sym. 
phony animate with the directness of feel. 
ing, the fine imagination, the Justice in aj|| 
things that underlie the grave, the ascetic 
the sincere and the Scrupulous Henri 
Rabaud. | 


See te ee 


There was intermezzo jin the concert 
when Mr. Laurent, the first flute of the 
orchestra, played with the string choir 
three of the seven divisions Of Bach's fa- 
miliar suite in B minor; while for finale 
stood Beethoven’s overture to Goethe's play 
of *Egmont.’’ Beyond peradventure it is 
a noble and eloquent music, a large and 
heroic tapestry in tones. Beyond question. 
ing Mr. Rabaud and the orchestra plaved 
it, as they usually play romantic pieces 
With light and heat. and yet, 

d at the 


} ; er overtures, 
even some of Beethoven’s Own, repose year | 


in and year out upon the shelves of the 
neighboring library! No . doubt ‘the late 
Professor Norton read in “Hamlet” daily 
with pleasure: but not all of us at the 
Symphony Concerts are Nortons with Beet- 
hoven. There can be too much of him in 
a Season ; the standard repertory is indeed 
a convenient thing; but it has been Known 
to turn classics hackneyed. fortunately, 
there was Mr. laurent to freshen Bach's 
Suite and a Rabaud leading it whose ear 
at last had compassed the true balance 
in such pieces between the solo instru- 


| ment and the accompanying choir. For 


the first time this season Mr, Rabaud’s 
Bach was plastic: for the first time, the 
interwoven voices sounded in light and just 
proportion. Mr. Laurent, in turn, was 
fated to those imitative meaSures in which 
Bach writes for a flute as though he were 
composing for strings. Yet the little mas- 
ter played them as though they were na- 
tive and grateful to his instrument; 
While in them and in the rest the rare 
brightness, fluidity, and transparency of 
his edgeless tone no less praised him. 


Yet, next to Mr. Rabaud’s symphony, the 
interest, the excitement, of the concert 
Sprang from Miss Braslau’s singing of three 
Songs out of Musorgsky as scored for or- 
Chestra by various hands. First she made 
her way through an air from Méhul’s opera, 
‘‘Ariodant,”’ in the semi-classic French man- 
ner of tho end of the eighteenth century 
—music in which she proved her command 
of broad and marching declamatory meas- 
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| songs of Musorgsky: 


| 


' 
' 
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ironic lover “serenades the wasted maiden 
he is about to snatch from the joy of 
light and life—musiec that now caressed 
with its sensuous voice and again pierced 
with bodieg and bitter interval or harmony. 
Another song glowed warm and still with 
amorous longing for the maid who passed 
~—and glanced—along the flowery path be- 
side the river—a music quivering with the 
fragrance of the scene, the leap of the 
impulse, a Music of distilled beauty. The 
third, of the Dneiner when the waiting 
waters run red with the blood of Jew and 
Pole slain by Savage Cossack hands, 
burnt into the imagination with fierce and 


leaping fires, a superb chant of vindictive 


and rejoicing massacre, an infuriate, 
pounding, tribal music. 

And out of all three and out, as well, of 
Miss Bras!au’s imparting song, various 
as the three pieces and in full accord with 
each, rose the wondrous quality that sets 
Musorgsky apart from other composers. 
He who writes longs for those rare mo- 
ments when the word becomes animate 
with the thing it should bear. He who com- 
poses must long equally for the moments 
—as rare also in kind—when the tone is' 
as this thing alive. Such moments Mu-' 
Sorgsky knew oftener than most compos- 
ers. For him there was but one impulse, 


{ one goal—this living directness, this trans- | 
‘muting of the sensation, white-hot and 
/naked, into the expression. There are! 


ures, of the grave and stately phrases | 


marshalled by the composer into large, e€x- 


pansive and ornate line, music, indeed, for | 


the richness of Miss Braslau’s alto tones, 
her measured dramatic ,energy, her am- 


Plitudes of stvie. Then ensued the three 


‘interesting as the two or three from . 


many such moments in his music-drama of? 
‘Boris’; of them, no less, and the more 
for Miss Braslau’s singing, were the three 
songs of Saturday. 


Miss Braslau and Her Songs 
Miss Braslau’s pieces at the Symphony 


Concerts of Saturday promise to be as In-. 


teresting as her rich and colorful voice, as 
the warmth of her ripening talents. Sel- 
dom has Méhul’s name stood upon a pro- 
gramme at Symphony Hall, where Cheru- 


In one,” Death a i, programmes of the Symphony Con 


certs, but with better reason. For Mu- 
sorgsky wrote few orchestral pieces, while 
“symphonic fragments” are not easily de- 
tachable from his music-dramas. The first 
of the chosen songs, ‘On the Banks of the 
Don,’’ runs in playfully sentimental véin. 
The second, ‘‘Death’s Serenade,” is more. 
characteristic in the fashion in which the’ 
composer adapts lightness of form amd. 
manner to the ironic voice and mood of 
the sinister serenader. When death sings’ 
the beauty of the maiden whom he covets, 
Musorgsky, according to his wont, is bit- 
terly sensuous, The third song, “On the 
Dnyeper,’’ is a savage and equally charac- 
teristic plece, exulting in Cossack victory, 
over Poles and Jews. Upon their blood the’ 
great river feasts. eeu 
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A Warm Leave-Taking for Mr. Rabaud in 


. 


Cambridge—Girl-Waiters at The Popgs— 
The New Boston Quintet—Items and In- 
cidents JAmmae. Af. 25.79 ‘7. 


a: Age 

F all the publics to which the Syms’ 
() phony Orchestra plays none, unless 
it is that of Providence, has been so 
warm to Mr. Rabaud as the audience in’ 
Cambridge. Last evening it heard him | 
lead the band for the last time and it 
signalized the occasion by unusually long, 
warm and sincere applause. At the end 
of the concert it held him on the stage for 
three or four minutes while the orchesire 
stood around him. For the most part the 
programme was one from which Mr, Ras 


¢ baud’s trore interesting qualities as con- 


ductor shone. Besides fragments from a4 
suite of Bach to be repeated at Symphony 
Hall tomorrow, it comprised Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony in fresh, plastic, and 


animating voice; Saint-Saéns’s tone-poem, 


) “The Youth of Hercules,” as polished as 


leader and orchestra could make it; and 
Weber’s overture to his opera, ‘Der i+ 


. ° ‘ -f . De "iSit ee , . 
Dini has too long represented the Parisian |, schiitz,’?’ romantic and ‘ardent music of e 


composers of the end of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth. Possibly some of Méhul’s over- 
tures to operas would prove quite as 


Cherubini that still keep place in the 
repertory of twentieth-century orches- 
tras. At the least the air from 
Méhul’s ‘‘Ariodant’’ that Miss Breslau 
Will sing should whet curiosity. The 
opera, produced in Paris in 1799 to no 
small favor, was built upon an episode in 
Ariosto’s poem, “Orlando Furioso’’; the 
particular air of Miss Braslau’s choice is 
a monologue ot a Ionging and anxious 
woman over a lover gone to fight for her 
against a ‘“‘traitorous’’ rival. The singer’s 
other numbers are three songs of Musorg- 


sort in which Mr. Rabaud excels. At every 


-turn of the concert the band seconded the 


conductor, while the eager and a 
hearted audience stimulated both, 


ney 
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Items and Announcements Me 


Mr. Monteux, the new conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra, paid a brief visit to 
Boston on Saturday to adjust various are 
rangements for the Symphony Concerts 
next year before he departs for Paris, He 
will sail from New York next Thursday, 
returning to Boston to take up his work at. 
the beginning of September—two Or three 
weeks earlier than has been the custom of 
his predecessors. In Paris he expects to 
pick up more than one new and interesting 
piece, French, Russian, Italian. © | ae 
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Miss Sopnie Brasuav, the daughter of a Russian physician, was 
born in New York on August 16, 1892. Beginning at the age of six to 
study the pianoforte, she looked forward to the career of a concert 
pianist; but she sang as an amateur until she was advised to study 
seriously for opera. She made her first appearance in public at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, as the little Prince in “Boris Godunoff.”’ 
She has taken these parts at the Metropolitan: Maddalena in “Rig- 
oletto”; The Sandman in “Hansel u. Gretel”; Hua Quee in 40 


, 


Oracolo’”’; Comare in “Crispino e la Comare”’; Azucena (fourth act) 
in “Il Trovatore’”’; the Innkeeper in “Boris Godunoff’”’; Mercedes in 
“Carmen”; Shanewis in Cadman’s opera of the same name. She has 
sung with leading orchestras in various cities at music festivals, and in 
concert. She is now engaged to take the part of Amneris with Rosa 
Raisa as Aida on the October tour of the Chicago Opera Company. 
She sang in Symphony Hall, Boston, on November 4, 1917, as a 
member of a quartet from the Metropolitan Opera Company (Mabel 
Garrison, Giovanni Martinelli, Arthur Middleton): “O mio Fernando” 
from ‘La Favorita”; songs by Tschaikowsky, Arensky, Manney, 
Huerter and di Nogero; quartet from “Rigoletto.” On April 14, 1918, 
she took part with ‘Mr. Gabrilowitsch in a Pension Fund Concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra: ‘‘Mon coeur s’ouvre & ta voix” from 
“Samson et Dalila’; songs by Rachmaninoff (‘Do not sing, oh 
Maiden’’), Moussorgsky (‘‘The Classicist”’), and Scholitt (‘Hili, Eili’’). 


Baath N ‘-ERT-CHRONICLE ‘pets or the careless raggedness of the 
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: 4 4 UI string choir. Whispered conversation while 
rene eye L the performance is proceeding and _ the 
Thai cipline in the Symphony Orchestra— Srl that mocks may also be observed 
“A Subscriber’s Complaint—Miss Braslau’s from time to time in the orchestra as they 
Bee te . Oe. tee tig. were of old in Mr. Fiedler’s final years. 
i ae aa | ~ » ee ? 7: The truth is that like any other body of a 
Met ie tap popaty hundred men, variously tempered and 
FTV» following letter bears witness t0O,.:,aed, the Symphony Orchestra requires 
a : ie fact that frequenters of the Sym-, severer discipline than the kindly and 
Sse ony Moncerts: are beginning to note ,,nscientious conductor of the present sea- 
1 Obyious disregard of. discipline in the Or-.,, has sometimes laid upon it. if Mr. 
rm ar i to chafe under it. The not€ Rapaud were conducting an orchestra of 
ie es f ‘om, a subscriber of many years Rabauds, all would have gone well, but 
tanditig at Symphony Hall and says: not every player sitting under him has his 
7 “Phat the Symphony Orchestra, as at fine sénse of obligation and conduct. Pos: 
ris. oe Be oiine an is in eg of sibly the incoming Monteux will maintain 
DO Seielt wo, poereniady ape ~~ nha nonneRt ot a more rigid rule and hold the orchestra 
last | rrida ‘afternoon. In the overture individually and collectively more strictly 

tie: ba Der _Freischiitz”’ the quartet for to it. | 
th rns at the begining was played so ill | fn any case it is high time to have done 
a » 0 a A act the attention of the most with the pretty notion fostered of late in 
ai unexperienced listener. Thefour players | : h eg hony Concerts 

@med vastly amused by their own 8omne auarters that the Sympnony 
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Miss Sopuie Brastavu, the daughter of a Russian physician, was 
born in New York on August 16, 1892. Beginning at the age of six to 
study the pianoforte, she looked forward to the career of a concert 
pianist; but she sang as an amateur until she was advised to study 
seriously for opera. She made her first appearance in public at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, as the little Prince in “Boris Godunoff.”’ 
She has taken these parts at the Metropolitan: Maddalena in “ Rig- 
oletto”; The Sandman in ‘“Hinsel u. Gretel”; Hua Quee in at Fy 
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Oracolo”; Comare in “Crispino e la Comare”’; Azucena (fourth act) 
in “Il Trovatore”; the Innkeeper in ‘Boris Godunoff”’; Mercedes in 


2 , ~ 
“Carmen”; Shanewis in Cadman’s opera of the same name. She has 


sung with leading orchestras in various cities at music festivals, and in 
concert. She is now engaged to take the part of Amneris with Rosa 
Raisa as Aida on the October tour of the Chicago Opera Company. 
She sang in Symphony Hall, Boston, on November 4, 1917, as a 
member of a quartet from the Metropolitan Opera Company (Mabel 
Garrison, Giovanni Martinelli, Arthur Middleton): ‘““O mio Fernando”’ 
from “La Favorita”; songs by Tschaikowsky, Arensky, Manney, 
Huerter and di Nogero; quartet from “ Rigoletto.”” On April 14, 1918, 
she took part with Mr. Gabrilowitsch in a Pension Fund Concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra: ‘‘Mon coeur s’ouvre & ta voix” from 
“Samson et Dalila’; songs by Rachmaninoff (‘Do not sing, oh 
Maiden’’), Moussorgsky (‘‘The Classicist””), and Scholitt (‘ Hili, Eih’’). 
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string choir. Whispered conversation while 

the performance is proceeding and the 

smile that mocks may also be observed 

A Subscriber’s Complaint—Miss Braslau’: from time to time in the orchestra as they 
: arr. © 1g@ «were of old in Mr. Fiedler’s final years. 
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hundred men, variously tempered and 
HB following letter bears witness tO, :nqed, the Symphony Orchestra requires 


the fact that frequenters of the SyM-, geverer discipline than the kindly and 
phony Concerts are beginning to note .onscientious conductor of the present sea- 
An obvious disregard of discipline in the Of-.,., hag sometimes laid upon it. If Mr. 
chestra and to chafe under it. The not€ Rapaud were conducting an orchestra of 
comes from a subscriber of many years Rapbauds, all would have gone well, but 
standing at Symphony Hall and says: not every player sitting under him has his 
That the Symphony Orchestra, as at fine sense of obligation and conduct. Pos. 


present constituted, is in need of sibly the incoming Monteux will maintain 
stricter discipline and of a more serious 


spirit was exemplified at the concert of a more rigid rule and hold the orchestra 
last Friday afternoon. In the overture individually and collectively more strictly 
to “Der Freischiitz’’ the quartet for to it. 
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period, while two of the others, giving 
evidence of equal amusement, indulged 
in a lengthy conversation, possibly on 
the subject. And all this while the 
rest of the orchestra was making its 
way through the overture. A little 
Sa am discipline might well be exer- 
cised. 


The fashion in which, last Friday, the 
four horn-players “dealt with” the intro- 
duction to Weber’s overture was evident to 
every ecar—no less than, on other occasions, 
the seemingly wilful blaring of the trum- 


one voice put it, that they were becom ing 
“homey” again. Somehow it is hard to 
believe that to be ‘‘homey’’ is exactly a 
desirable quality in public and costly con- 
certs undertaken by a celebrated orchestra, 
presumably cultivating the highest stand- 
ards of performance. The atmosphere 0! 
the music-room or the studio is pleasant 
enough, but it is hardly the atmosphere 
that rewards and stimulates in the concert 
hall. 
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First Flute-Player of the Symphony Orchestra and the Ablest It Has Known 
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Rabaud’s Farewell Work” 
Boston Symphony Conduct or, on Eve of Returning to. 
France, Will Conduct Orchestra in His Own Com~ 
position This WeekK—Olin Downes Discusses Pre- 
cedents ) 


© arr npn ee 
_ The performance of Mr. Henri Ra-,; work, “Cavalleria Rustigc.1a,” electri- | 
oa ithieaiienn. satel e si fled small Fesston audiences by his ini- | 
yaud's minor sympnony, W ich wi rerpretation of his own work. _ Gustav | 
he played by the Boston Symphony} Mahler’s symphonies have been played, , 
vanifiia ? ESOT PY 47{ but not by him, in Boston. Mahler has, 
under his direction this week, will] DOL here. in onena ‘aaa fs ges 


have more than ordinary snSOPANE, | con, and in the belief of a majority | 
partly because of the fact that this | ia America he is greater as a conductor, 
iis : ohare \o% az inspired and lofty-spirited inter- | 
will be one of the signs of Dr. Ra-| preter of the music of great masters, | 
haud’s leavetaking—he sails for France! than as a personal creator of, music. | 
bl lately aiter the final Svmphony | This is still truer of Felix Weingartnef, | 
immediately aiter the hinal Symphony | no is also well known as a conductor | 
concerts of next week—and more for: of opera and symphony in this on | 
I oAr scanini, possibly the greatest 

1 a F ‘ 1a m | Arturo Toscanini, possi ate 
eo, areitu that we shall. hear a oe * operatic conductor in the world to- | 
who is an important figure both as a! gay, whose performances of “Tristan” 
. a r ; ot at "Die Meistersinger,’” will live for- 

composer and a conductor interpret his; #14 “Die Me singer, 

P . » _ over in the memories of Bostonians who 
heard them. does not compose. 
If you should ask Mr. Rabaud wha 
he thought of himself as a composer, 


own work. | 
| 
he would be very modest indeed about 


Composers have conducted and con- 
ductors haye composed their own 


works many times ere this in Boston. 
What makes Mr. Rabaud’s position; Practically a part of the modern stan- 
: ; - “ ; dard orchestral repertoire in France and 
plishment in both fields. As a rule a ; orchestral music here. Rabaud’s second 
‘ hse 1] ‘Symphony was played at Worcester two 
man either conducts well or composes}! years ago. It is not aS modern as the 
well, but seldom makes significant con-f “Procession Nocturne,’’ nor perhaps as 
af : ; J ee mature in conception, but it is a beau-. 
tributions in the two capacities. The Hful and tromattic’ work: | ieee 
composer who has appeared most im-|. tinged with Schumanish sentiment, and 
pressively as composer-conductor’ in} Despeaking Mr. Rabaud’s fine balanee | 
; : . and self-possession as a composer. As 
Boston in the fast 20 years is undoubt- / a composer he has been well. content 
edly Richard Strauss. He conducted: to write down to the very best of his, 


. . } ability what is in him, without imitat- 
unforgettable performances of his fing or following any particular fad of 
“Till Eulenspiegel” and “Tod und} the erat No one, Pigs ok is batrme 
a h : . . | acquainte with the works oO a 
Verklarung” with the Philadelphia or- ; Suclineahs composers than Mr. Rabaud. 
chestra, and his “Don Juan” and “Don! He, as well as many others who are 

“ae ” . , far more vocal, can also discourse from 
Ouixote at a pension fund concert of | Ravel and Strawinsky, and quote them 
the Boston Symphony. Vincent d’Indy | on the keyboard. But he has neither 
cote . , : , intentionally nor unintentionally emu- 
pes Guest SanSHCIOE «6% cig BOSD | lated them. He has been neither doc- 
Symphony Orchestra for a brief tour. | trinaire nor propagandist for his ideas 
He was a composer rather than a bril- | about music of the present or future. 
| , He has not been discontented to stand 
liant conductor. on one side and commune with himself 
in his scores. Composing is a passion 
with him—not a protestation. A man of 
means, he works in music absolutely for 


it. Yet his ‘‘Procession Nocturne” is 
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Before his coming, Pietro Mascagni, 
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who, it seems, will be known bv wsne | music’s sake, and always sanely, al- 
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‘ways nobly, always for a h 
“To some men it is given to be sweep~ 


‘for a high ideal. | 4  oerapee has 
fiectea from 


. 


never for an instant de- 
the liné of absolute sin- 


ingly individualistic, ‘to ride over every- cerity, self-effacement, purity of pur- 


- 


lentiess purpose 
Intent on accomplishing objects so par- would feel confi 
ticularly their own that they have no thins. 
room in their minds or 
thing else, these men go On their way, 
either fail utterly or succeed in chang- 
ing’ the musical map. In the latter case) 


“bd 


whieh they live. Others drone on in| 
the way appointed and paved out for 
them, well content to tread lightly in 


nae at. everything because of the re- pose. There 
of the genius within. of international. fame of whom we 


part of the 
‘conductor in 


earers of an epoch ahead of that in| Part of the 


! . . 
‘this is advis 


is only one other musician | 


dent to say the same 


That ig Mr.’ Vincent d’indy. | 


time for any-| The astonishing thing is the manner - 
in which this unalterable spirit on the! 


most kindly and modest | 
the world has made itself | 
} 


audience. Mr. Rabaud is | 


anything but a martinet, in rehearsal. | 
Other conductors have drawn the reins | 
‘much tighter, and in some respects | 


able. Like other morta Is, 


other men’s footsteps, suspicious of in- | “fe 
ovation, fearful and indignant at these jorchestra players | are human, whic 
wild fellows who no sooner see some- means childish at times, conceited, petty. 
thing solidly established than they wish 2hey need a , 

reminder ‘when necessary, and even 


n 


to knock it over 4! 


f 


world have emerged. 


“hind, who, 


firm hand and an ungentle 


1d invite the chaos 
the orchestra of this saintly city iS no 


' n and the who oli 
roni which man a™ eo sense exception to the rule. But in this same 


orchestra, where there is bound to be 


} are still others, and their value ; . 
: ) | tts stinacy and 
'mensurable, who see ahead and be- and the profound knowledge of Mr. 


gelf-opinion, the enthusiasm 


standing in the presemt, pRapaud have made their way. The 


foretell the future by te shadow gullest player has responded to his en- 


thrown forward from the past. They ;tpusiasm 


| 


cherish everyt 


sympathize with all true expressions of ; 
. and lifeless 
[the spirit — They are in and phe Boston Orchestra has not only 
they are outside or their epoch. The j»een improved in its personnel since 
very preadth of their appreciation andj jgst season, it has felt new life cir- 


the keenness of their criticfl faculty | cylating through it. The tone 


may make impossible the driving en-}ting back 


ergy, the consuming concentration OM | vitality which it had years 


a single point, which is the strength and | then lost to 
the weakness of many men of creative | ly, The | 


genius. But this light of the broad mind 


falls on, and this breadth, this fineness | +e spirit of the music. 
Those who play under Mr. 


hing that is great in their spots in them, because of the routin2 


Most orchestras have dead 


attitude of certain play®rs. 


is get- 
some of the glow and the 
ago and 
a certain extent more late- 
players may not jump ,and 


tremble under the eye and the tongue 


and, the big soul shines every where, of an notable slave-driver, but they 
illuininates and = kindles whatever it respond voluntarily, in performance, tO 


this nobility of spirit, seern to us the 


dominating ead invaluable characteYr- | sneak constantly of the 


Rabaud 
inspiration, 1 


istice of Mr. Rabaud as a musician, a8|yjs face and eyes. The audience does 


a come«.ser, aS an orchestral inter- | not see this, but the atmosp 
‘hall is unmistakable. It 


pretex. . 


Nothing that he has done in a whole’ mosphere of those who | 
thrilled by the presence Of | 


season. has been, musically speaking, who listen, 
small, sensational or merely effective. art. 
It would be disillusioning in the ex- 


here in the 
is the at- 
play and those 


To enumerate composition by com- 


treme for those who do not follow con: position the admirable accomplishments 


stantly musical performances to realize of Mr. Rabaud in the course Of the 


of how very few conductors this could son would 
be said. Mascagni, Muck, Weingart- It may be 
ner, Mahler--this gate would be too in greater 


small for one of them to pass through.| season progresse 


We hasten to add that each and! thusiasm and persona 
He and Mr. Monteux have ' 


itidone much to ‘illume the darkness of 


everyone of these men have done great) audiences. 


, 


' things, musicaily in this city. But 
| doe 


loes not reduce them to the level of} those who held to 
ordinary -leaders to say that not one} vincial notion that onl 


seda- 
be tedious and unnecessary: 
said briefly that he has won 


and greater degree as the 
d the confidence, en- 
1 friendship of his 


the old and pro- 
Vy conductors are 


‘ef them has been wholly guiltless of| made in Germany and only Germans 


‘emphasizing the outside instead of the) can 
inside of music, on occasion. It might) Rabaud’s 


conduct... German 


music. Mr. 
interpretations of Beethoven, 


be rejoined that all men are human.| for one example, are too recent and too 


Mr. Rabaud, too, is human. It is human) jmpressiye 
to fall short, to err. But in this par-) this time. 


to need recapitulation at 
His revelations (constituting 


glory of this noble-minded musician) ers concerned) in interpreting 
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French and Russian mus 7 ——oenememnemneemasan 
an music have been me 
equally nota ai ate Heap cnt tow . 
equally notable, if more expected, than Suctor wos” eteud ia ane ene BS 
German school. His oie Se att out to leave the orchest 
gra after able and famil oc in 
been carefully and eee tee | the amillar servi 
wisely selected fr the custom of ce, it has been 
@ repertoire already. i nah wget gh fj of the audiences to make th 
| familiar to hi y, in greater part,) "74! concerts the . aise 
: m. Modern English eviden occasion of signal 
| plete Scandinavian com com- . ce of good will; while at th | 
pel span tschaikowsky nave beer aes — a of all, there have ides Ree 
Spi:cuous by absence, Mr eg differ bigeye rites. 
aca aasines’ reply that he had but. ductor; eetareedlvaige sayin abilities as a con- 
“ ss for one seas : ita ay ply re 18 non ' 
of the Boston syn ning arg as leader disinterestedness and the Ke aes iene 
phony, that in such: which he » he devotion with 
@ has served the orchestra and its 


a space of time, consister it 
‘ , it with rea- ‘blic 
hanable. variety. and balance of pee Wehr public in a difficult hour. Many admire 


) Lo agate ie his audience the best ‘ ne as a musician; not a few are 
Care ae _ ad of his musical knowl- as y disposed.to him as a man; all agree 
| exception xperience, As it is, with the | at to the utmost of his powers and wit 
li been bread ‘ane’ sep programmes have no thought of himself he has Allied the 
| Fi ceadin es nly Bid Pagwaepe as the anti- higet to which he came reluctantly wusall 
| war made ps engendered by the | 1e has found taxing beyond expectatio 
| enforced ieuirtetaonss ta even with the If Mr. Rabaud is about to leave ii | 
Ming,’ varied ‘and ns far.more jnterest- chestra, he deserves every sign i @ Or- 
| performance tian ‘tee pots ek: lige oe of this virtue that the public of Fridays | 
7, eam ie orozraimmes an : . 
sh -Rabaud s predecessor of former] sober anaes may give in these final inane 
ie Ral . would w vi as certainly thoes fe 
Mr. Rabaud will take with him to |fto t eicome the opportunity to tasking 
ance not only the kindly sentiments | ra 1e esteem in which they hold him, As 
ircumstances now are, they know not what 
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| iR. RABAUD AND HIS BOSTONIAN '"2!"Ing concerts of the year he is leading 


aia the orchestra for the last times. From 
week to week a like gossip names this, 
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had gust silences, 
i” Mr. Rabaud h might let down upon the waiting prs 
somaiie dadae » having completed the the petitioning eyes of the mere te 
conduct WHC: 2e.Wwas engaged mortals of Fridays and Saturdays Reto 
is quitting of the Symphony Orchestra, Pony Hall a word as to Mr. Rabaud’ fate 
beent seas ng the post at the end of the °F Mr. Rabaud’s decision. His hear y ered 
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ly th y be their choice of a new leader, Olympians for new choice ‘before the 
| ree pairs of concerts in the current . | 
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19 18--19. 


(First time in Boston) 


[Last of the Season] 
‘‘La Lyre et la Harpe,’”’ (‘“fhe Lyre and the Harp’”’) 


SUITE in A minor, op, 42 
ODE IN TWO PARTS on the Poem of Victor Hugo 
for Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra 


I. Ina beautiful Forest 


It, Summer Idyl 
III. In October 


Baritone: REINALD WERRENRATH 


IV, The Shepherdess’ Song 


V. Forest Spirits 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
HENRI RABAUD, Conductor. 


FRIDAY, MAY 2, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, MAY 3, AT 8 P.M. 
The Chorus has been trained by STEPHEN S, TOWNSEND 
Soloists: 
Tenor: ARTHUR HACKETT, 


OLIVE KLINE, 
Contralto: MERLE ALCOCK, 
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de’ may be taken fér/- 
| be ‘Saint-Saens is = in the} 
habit of writing carelessly. The orches- | 
fitral score is often patewect@lien yt itself; 
| but there are few expressive or effec- | 
itive vocal pages: nowhere are there! 
measures that move or thrill the hearer. 
The nearest approach to any marked ' 
| effect is in the closing section of the. 
: 


ee 


first part in which a tenor solo is fol- 
lowed by the chorus. The seprano solo 


Conducts Superbly Last! that opens the second part suffered yes- 


f | terday, no doubt, from.the inadequacy 
° |of the singer. The baritone solo, “Be 
Sy mphony Concert 0 |Glad! the s Her Channel Scour- 
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stream 
3 | ing,’’ almost of an operetta character in 
the Season bolero rhythm, will always be applauded 
bpmetninnacmanibeeceliia when it is sung with the spirit and the 
admirable diction displayed by Mr. 


‘Werrenrath. Anothe . hy it 
|ADMIRERS GIVE should be applauded tx that i: samen 
HIM — CU 


yan audience overcome by the paleness 
Tues ee” ‘ne AA 


of the music that precedes it. 
By PHILIP Rin ' 


It is not necessary to speak of. Hugo’s 
Ode, contrasting Christian sobriety with 

The 24th and last concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra's 38th season, 


pagan sensualism. The text should 
have inspired highly colored music. . 

Mr, Rabaud conductor, took place yes- 

it terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. The 
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The, chorus, which had been prepared 
by Stephen S. Townsend, was worthy 
of a more impressive composition. Its 
attack, variety of tonal graduations, 
prevailing euphony, deserved all praise, 
Mr. Raband conducted in a masterly 
manner playing upon chorus and or- 
chestra as upon a responsive, eloquent 
instrument. The concert will be re- 
peated tonight. 

An audience that completely filled the 
hall applauded heartily the movements 
, of the suite, and recalled Mr. Rabaud 
many times. At the end of the concert 
‘the applause for him was enthusiastic 
and prolonged. It seemed as if the au- 
dience was loath to lose him from its 
- heya fancy shown in the movements, -sight. No conductor for the past 2 

[in a Waunted Forest” and “Forest | years has received so great an honor; 
MacDowell, } no conductor has so richly deserved it. 
Mee a ree ty For the past season has in certain re- 

he lover ol ature, happy in his home rll wet the most brilliant duciaeaes 
at Peterbero; the MacDowell that was last 30 years. The programs have been 
not without a dash of Gaelic mysticisin | of engrossing interest: the performances 
have often been revelations—revelations 

‘ yw sic by French | 
was haunted by strange woodland creat- Ward 9 pines aenlies, remchme®, ee 
ures. To him the trees of years werei,,, heauty, the profound emotion, the 
sentient, compantonable. grandeur in the symphonies and over- 
tures of Beethoven. There are some un- 
. wal era 3 j 2 , ’ 
ale seni for the first time. We know of ahr a N sttphyea ga. sonnei? poh hors 
only one performance in the United | gerstana” en poy There are some 
States before that of yesterday—the one} cqually unfortunate I the audience that 
at Providence, R. 1, by the Arion So-} like to characterize Mr. Raband as 
cee conducted by Jules Jordan, in! ‘‘academic.’” They have ears and hear 

‘82. The neglect of this work is easily | not. 
| expjeined. the English translation of | German propagandism is persistent and 
Hiugo’s poem is a wretched one, pedes- insidious. There are some in Boston that 
trian and clumsy. The music, written | rare uneasy at the thought of any one 

| tor a Birmingham (Eng.) festival, isibut a German serving as eenductor of 
|) Sates wholly without inspiration, That this orehestra. Those that do not attend —! 
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‘Alas, Saint-Saens expression of pagan 
sensualism is as a rule sobriety itself. 
program was as follows: MacDowell, 


Suite in A minor, op. 4%; Saint-Saens, 
“The Lyre and the Flarp,”’ Ode for solo 
voices, chorus and orchestra (poem by 
| Victor Hugo). The solo singers were 
| Olive Kline, Merie Alcock, Arthur Hack- 
ett and Reinald Werrenrath. 

While MacDowell’s Suite in A minor is 
a less important work than his ‘‘Indian”’ 
suite, it is delightful by reason of its 
Sian hmbhe its youthful vitality, its 
yriec grace, its out-of-door spirit, the 
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in his composition. To him the forest 


Saint-Saens’s Ode was performed in 
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‘by the warmth of the greeting ac- 


¢h6 concerts, some that are in the audi-| The prese: 


ence, Icse no opportunity of carping, 
. ements con- 


eget 
cerning the 7 of this su- 


orchestra; the “inferior” character 


of the programs and the interpretations. 
Pe 


' 
” 


; 
! 


' 
; 
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baud has not been chauvenistic. Townsend 


ele tale 


ception with Major Higginson, the 
founder of the orchestra; Judge Cabot, 
the president of the board of trustees; 
Mr. Rabaud, and Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
receiving. Judge Cabot 


Some’ German-Austrian composers have made the presentation speech, voicing 


‘been represented with 27 performances 
in all; six Russians, nine Americans, 
‘two Italians, one Scandanavian, SBee- 
thoven led with 10 performances. ‘The 


Jother German-Austrian composers Were 


) 
4 
» 
ws 
» 


Say) ie Aw 


‘ 


| ng jair of the Boston Symphony Or-| 


‘Bach, Brahms, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mo- 


zart, Schubert, Schumann, Weber. The 
Americans were Chadwick, Converse, 
Foote, Gilbert, Hadley, Hill, Kelley, 
Loeffler, MacDowell. The Russians 
were Borodin, Glinka, Moussorjaky, 
Rachmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tsch- 
alkowsky. The Italians were repre- 
sented by Verdi and by Maliptero. 

The list of works performed for the 
first time in Boston or at these concerts 
is an impSsing one. Equally noteworthy 
is the list of soloists that appeared at 
these concerts for the first time. Among 


! 


them were Mmes. Easton and Braslau, | 


Cortot, 
Heifetz, 


Werrenrath, 
Fradkin, 


Messrs. Gogorza, 
Laparra, Levitzski, 
Thibaud, Bonnet. 
Mr. Rabaud’s departure is mourried 
not only by the audience but by the 
‘men of the orchestras’ who respect and 
‘admire his ability, who have found in 
him a considerate, sympathetic friend. 


’ 


the appreciation of the a ae 
efforts with orchestra and chorus, an 
Mr. Rabaud responded  feelingly. 
There was also a gift for Mrs. Rabaud 
which consisted of a duplicate of a 
Paul Revere pitcher in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

The feature of the final concert of 
the thirty-eighth symphony season 
was the performance for the first time 
in Boston of Saint-Saéns’ “The Lyre 
and the Harp,” a setting of Victor 
Hugo’s ode for solo voices, chorus, and 
orchestra. This is an “order work” 
written for the Birmingham Festival 
of 1879. Nearly 37 years ago, Jules 
Jordan produced the work in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, for the first time 


in the country. and shortly after there 


was a performance in the old Chicker- 
ing Hall, New York. Since then, for 
some reason, “The Lyre and the Harp” 
has not been heard until the present. 
ihe genera] im- 


e at a re- 


‘The affectionate regard of the chorus On a first hearing, 
(was shown yesterday afternoon after pression is, that it is better than the | 
osha Pg oad ng Patera ate usual “order” composition, but as a 
as gon ieee to ade Rabaud a piece whole, not in Saint-Saéns’ greatest 
‘ef the Paul Revere pitcher. Judge Manner. The work is divided into 
Cabot of the board of trustees presented a dozen sections, or stanzas, with an} 
nega: (atte with a few well-chosen orch¢ 1 prologue, and choral epi-'| 
‘words. Mr. Rabaud, touched by these prenearet 2 rgite cti i Kn 
tokens of the esteem in which he is held, logue. Some of the sec A008 a9 | 
expressed his gratitude in French and choral, others, for solo voices, and OFF 
in English. for vocal quartet. The scoring is full, | 
— oe 1g Rag etncsteDgipme uitr A and including two harps, and also with a 
-best wishes of his ; no 4a : 
goon be forgotten. His work and his large use of the organ, as might be 
influence will long outlive this season. expected, for was not Saint-Saens one: 
As a conductor and a composer he has of the greatest organists of his time, | 
made for musical righteousness in this and was not the work written for an. 
ST atcerity, a eee 05 age occasion where the organ is much wi 

A oe . ” . 9 

icity, his personal charm, The gal- evidence? | 
Tet vation of France, the nation of The prologue, or as stated, prelude, 
the finest arts, could not have sent to opens mainly with organ solo, with 
us @ more accomplished and gallant the gradual addition of the orchestra. 


= We ay 3. (904 The first chorus is contrapuntal in| 
cM. Rabaud Ends His’Season ¢ so nengrs and Poe Menges oe Some | 
si ea aides ie Mani of the succeeding solo numbers are 
‘ § nee M t 7 ey , 

silihedene re The Kris without especial distinction, but the 
ae ae “tenor solo, with chorus, “God, the 
fternoon concert of the conclud- | ps onarch of all creation,” proved 
especially interesting. Undoubtedly, 
the gem of the whole work is the bari- 
tone solo “Be glad! The stream her 
channel scouring,” a sort of vocal 


istra’s season was made memorable 


| epilo ' for ehorus, makes a quiet. 


‘ 7 oe tit Ree 
is 


minuet, with dainty orchestration, The 


_ The soloists were Olive Kline, so-. it has come to appreciate, in the Course’ 
prano, Merle Alcock, contralto, Arthur” of a season, the accomplishments of 
Hackett, tenor, and Reinald Werren- jhis gifted and brilliant leader. At 
| the beginning of the concert “The Star | 
Spangled Banner” was not only played | 


) 
' 
‘ 


| 
| 


| 


rath, baritone. They did well, indi- 
vidually and collectively, although 
some of the solo numbers were not 


interesting from a melodic standpoint. by the orchestra, but sung by a large} 


The chorus trained by Stephen Towns- chorus. 
end was admirable as to voice and. 
volume. And whether or not one 
would enjoy a second hearing, it can, 
be said that the performance as a 
whole was superb at all points. ‘ Rabaud entered, after the opening per- 

The other part of the program in- formance of MacDowell’s suite, in A mi- 
cluded the Suite in A minor by Mac- ]°r, and the conclusion of Saint-Saens’ 
Dowell. The five little movements are work for chorus, soloists and orchestra. 


| after Victor Hugo’s 1 
gems in their way, and the perform- - the Harp"—the quality awd tha ae 
ance was in a truly ideal manner. of the applause evidently sought to 
And so Mr. Rabaud leaves Boston with * speak in the characteristically undemon- 
the best wishes of all for a happy life Strative fashion of New England sudi- 
; ‘ 3 f _ 4 ences—o e esteem which it feels for 
Seem own land as a composer-con * this conductor and his work. Mr. Ra 
| baud appeared to be much moved by 


this, acknowledging his greeting with 

R | B Up's » Characteristic modesty and indicating 
Following the concert an informal 

| reception for the conductor was held by 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Townsend and 

| | the chorus, whom Mr. Tewnsend has 
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GIFT IN SILVER 


Ne 


to the members of the orchestra his in- 


debtedness to them for the achievements 
of a season. 


On every possible occasion—when Mr. | 


TO BOSTON 


Symphony Conductor 
~ Given Parting Gift 
of Silver 

| Pow 


BY OLIN 


; 


DOWNES 


by the Boston Symphony Orchestra of 
‘the present season took place yesterday 
‘in Symphony Hall. The last concert 
of the season which Mr. Rabaud has 
conducted with such admirable results 
will take place this evening. The con- 
cert yesterday afternoon was in the 
nature of a leave taking between the 
conductor and his Friday afternoon 


— audience, and the demonstration made | 


by that audience showed how deéply 


The final Friday afternoon concert | 


| coached so effectively for the work with 
| the orchestra during the past season. At 
| this time Judge Cabot, president of the 
board of directors, presented Mr. Ra- 
baud with silver tokens for himself and 
Mrs. Rabaud, who has remained in 
Paris. Mr. Townsend made a short 
| Speech and Major Higginson, founder 
‘and maintainer for so many years of the 
, Boston Symphony Orchestra, wrung Mr. 
Rabaud’s hand in appreciation of the 
| conductor’s accomplishments. 


| Has Won Artistic Triumph 


Mr. Rabaud has won an exceptional 
artistic triumph in this city. He came 
| unheralded. He was not known to the 
American public at all as a conductor. 
He was and is a very self-less man, not 
giving to practices and devices con- 
iceived to gain public attention. 


ideep-seated in a number of members of. 
an eminently patriotic community: that 
preat conductors are born only in.Ger- 
‘many. Confronted with these conditions, 
and perhaps offending some by refusing. 
In any way to work for their support 
or favor, Mr. Rabaud devoted himself to 
\his task with an enthusiasm as effective 
‘as it was lacking in ostentation. He will 
be included in the list of the greatest. 
conductors the Boston orchestra has 
known. Not the disciplarian that his. 
predeeessor was, Mr. Rabaud has at 


art, as broad a scholarship and deeper) 


Mr. . 
Rabaud had aiso to contend against a 
prejudicé more or less unconscious yet | 


‘least as profound a knowledge of his ~ 
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ng, a Keéner ear dnd ‘finer artistic 


sensibilities. No other Symphony con- : 


— 


tonal, values as Mr. Rabaud, save Wil- 
helm Gericke, who was inclined to be 
pedantic. .There was a day when Mr. 
Nikisch, a virtuoso conductor of geni- 
us, -led the Boston Symphony. 

These are the three most salient fig- 
ures In) the list of Boston Symphony 
eonductors of years past. Mr. Rabaud, 
who has without doubt his special lim- 


itations, and who has possibility not | 


attempted to be the rigid drillmaster 
inaugurating a new regime, as might 
have been the case had he engaged for 
several geasons instead of for one, 
appears, on the whole, as the best bal- 
anced artist of them all. Mr. Monteux 
eomes to Boston next season. It has 
been and it will be of great benefit to 
this city to listen to some fine French 
musicians at the head of the Boston 


Symphony. 
Effective Solo Singers. 


The performances of yesterday do not 
eall for extended comment, save that 
one marvelled again at the broad un- 
derstanding and the quick sympathies 
of this conductor when he interpreted 
the charming pieces of the most poetic 
musical genius that America has yet 
known—Edward MacDowell. Saint- 
Saens’ music was on the whole excel- 


lently sung by the chorus and by a) 


‘capable and well prepared quartet of 
soloists, consisting of Miss Olive Klein, 
‘Mrs. Merle Alcock, 
and Reinald Werrenrath. But with due 
'respect to the occasion and to the taste 
‘of Mr. Rabaud, we must confess that 
“we found this composition deadly dull. 
As an impressive marshalling of choral 
and orchestral hosts, with effective solo 
gingers, it is without doubt a valuable 
‘piece for an occasion. AS such, let it 
be blessed and forgotten. 

The dominating thought of the after- 
noon was regret at the departure of 
so remarkable a musieian, so estimable 
a man as Mr. Rabaud, and gratitude 
for his invaluable services to this com- 
munity. Long may he live and con- 
tinue in the service and glorification of 
the art he loves! 


——Y9—-9-Y-Y-Y 
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Arthur Hackett | 


IN FAREWELL 
APPEARANCE 


Rdew, ? Onae,—/li ap 
Melodious Symphony Con- 
cert His Last Offer- 
ing to Boston 


CONDUCTOR GIVEN 
OVATION AT CLOSE 


Works of MacDowell and 
St. Saens Ably 
Presented 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. 
PROGRAM. 
MacDowell—Sylvan suite for orchestra. 
St. Saens—‘‘The Lyre and the Harp.’’ Ode 
for solo voices, chorus and orchestra, 

Everything was tuneful, popular 
and comprehensible in this last con- 
cert, at Symphony Hall, Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, with 
which M. Rabaud took his farewel: 
from Boston. | 

MavcDowell’s Suite in A minor is, 
not his greatest orchestral work and | 
it sometimes reflects the influence of: 
his friend Raff, but it is tuneful and | 
poetic, a graceful, unstrained work. | 
Virst it pictures the ‘Haunted For- | 
est” in which there is evidently the 
‘host of a piccolo player in the 
woods. 

Very delightful is the third move- 
ment, ‘October,’ which is _ brief 
enough to be February, a _ brevity 
which we wish some of our oOver- 
ewollen ones would imitate. It had 
just the glorious atmosphere of a! 
New England Autumn, and the horns 
and woodwind are beautifully pres- 
cnt in its measures, | 


— 
—_— 


“The Sheperdess’” is chiefly flute/if Handel had replaced Wagner on 


— supported by muted strings and horns 


the Pagan batting list. 


instead of the oboe, which. one would| This chorus, very well given, was | 
naturally expect in a picture of rustic/the first important. rtumber, the aé- 


innocence. The Finale is “Forest 


Spirits” (not moonshine whiskey, or 


Southron), and gives ghostly revelry 
of a sparkling, fairy-like, rather than 
of a morbid order. The whole work 
ig one of the pleasant, 
compositions of the native repertoire, 
full of poetic themes, well har- 
monized, well developed, well scored, 
and no attempt is made to astonish or 
‘go overwhelm anybody. Wherefore 
(here was much applause. 


SPICY INSTRUMENTATION. 

St. Saens’ “Lyre and Harp” is 4 
comparatively early work, written for 
a Birmingham festival in England, 
and the composer is evidently care- 
ful not to become too abstruse for 
the audience he expected. There is 
fugal work, but never involved, and 
there are two guiding motives which 


even the youngest amateur Can fol- 
low, and there are tunes and spicy 
instrumentation. 

It is Victor Hugo’s ode, represent- 
ing Christianity and Paganism, upset 
into English by a translator who cer- 
tainly deserves the booby prize. It is 
the weakest translation that we have 
seen in a long time. The Harp 
(Christianity) represents austerity 
and stern morality, while the Lyre 
(Paganism) is entirely given over to 
unseemly pleasure and frivolity, but 
the harp is copiously used in the pas- 
sages representing the lyre. The 
subject is not a dramatic one, and be- 
comes a trifle tedious. 

There was a chorus of about 160, 
which had been finely trained by 
Stephen Townsend, who has done 
much good work on the choral side 
of these concerts. The soloists—Miss 
Olive Kline, soprano; Mrs. Merle 
Alcock. alto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, 
and Reginald Werrenrath, bass—were 
well balanced and generally good. 

After a soft passage upon the or- 
gan, unison, and a contrasted theme 
which suggests that St. Saens had 
heard “Tannhaeuser,’ we get these 
two themes treated in alternation, 
giving the effect of a diluted Wag- 
ner. The Pagans go first to the bat 
with a chorus, ‘“‘Sleep, Apollo’s Fairest 
Son,” after which the Christians get 
their innings with an alto solo, 
“Awake, Child of Poverty,” excel- 
lently sung by Mrs, Alcock. 

The club sandwich style of alterna- 
tion is continued by a Pagan chorus 
and a Christian alto and bass solo, 
after which comes a more lengthy 
and important chorus, “Sing on, Jupi- 
ter Reigns,’ which makes the first 
score on the Pagan side. Jupiter 
reigns in a mildly contrapuntal man- 
mer and dabbles a little in fugue, as 


enjoyable’ 


companiment being finely developed 
and the whole being a good combina- 
tion of classical and popular. Chris- 
tianity now tries to even the score 
with a tenor solo and chorus, but in 
epite of the excellence of Mr. Hackett 
and the power of the chorus, the pre- 
ceding number was the more worthy. 


TWO POPULAR DUETS. 
Part II. begins with a soprano Solo, 
one of the large numbers of the work, 


and broadly and expressively given 
by Miss Kline. rt pictures “The Eagle 
and the Dove,” but here some parti- 
ality was shown, for while the eagle 
was not discernible the dove kept 
steadily cooing in the accompaniment, 
on the flute. That dove afterwards 
made her nest in “Samson and 
Delilah,” for the downward chromatic 
gsextolets of the flute were afterwards 
used to much better advantage in the 
great love song of that opera. 

Two popular duets are in Part II., 
one for soprano and alto, and one for 
alto and tenor. Both were clearly 
tuneful and directly popular music. 
But the most popular solo number of 
the entire work is given to the bari- 
tone, another hit on the pagan side. 
It is rather Omar Khayyam-ish, and 
ig entitled “Be Glad.” It is inten- 
tionally a trifle superficial or vulgar, 
with drums, cymbals and triangle in 
the accampaniment to add to its 
spice. Of course it praises pleasure 
and does so in a bright three-eight 
rhythm, with a syncopation frequent 
on the second beat—a species of waltz 
with hiccoughs. 

Sung by Mr. Werrenrath, which 
means that it was very well sung, this 
won a decided success and always will 
with the general public, although it is 
@ little beneath even a Birmingham 
¥estival work. Although applauded by 
@ie audience, it was at once rebuked 


by the Christian side who now came up 
for the final innings. A severe and 
stern quamet in which the theme of 


the harp (religion) was heard reproved 
this melodic frivolity, and then came 
an epilogue, short and indecisive, which 
did not inform us as to which side had 
won. It ended pianissimo and was eX- 
cellently shaded. 

This is a work which has direct mel- 
odies, clear treatment throughout, 4 


‘sort of halfway house between scien- 


| 


tific and popular music. But we 
scarcely found it the best number for 
our great symphony concerts. Alto- 
gether, then, the last concert of the 
season asd M. Rabaud’s conductorship 
was a refreshingly easy one, just @ 
species of “omelette scufflee’” dessert 
to the heavier musical banquet that 
had gone before. 





RABAUD GIVEN OVATION 


aia |) noons, ae grease that on Saturday” 
- Atits close M. Rabaud had an ova- 


evenings, has been eager to show by 
fervor and duration of applause its re- 
gret and warm regard. 


4 Artful Saint-Saens Pi6z;" of rr eae ee 


tion of which any conductor might be 
| proud. He was recalled over and 
again and shouts and hurrahs rang 
, through Symphony Hall, an affection- 


ate farewell to a conductor who has 
conquered his way here. : 

But there was a little coda after 
all this. As soon as the public had | 
departed on Friday afternoon, the 
chorus gathered in the foyer and had 
M. Rabaud brought before them, 
They then and there took revenge 
upon him for his use of the baton 
over them by «resenting him with 4a 
silver loving cup. There was sly 
malice in this, for if he should stay 


in America he can only drink lemon- 
ade, ginger ale or milk out of it after 
July 1. But he evades this by im- 
mediately going abroad. 

A large number of musical notabili- 
ties were present at this function, but 
it was best of all to see Major Henry 


| any other musician 
ij} these concerts. 


|'L. Higginson recovered from his re- 
‘cent illness and gracing the farewell 
‘of the popular conductor. 


SYMPHONY AUDIENCE 
FAREWELL TO RABAUD 


Yesterday afternoon, curiously dis- 
couraged rather than provoked by any 
momentary occasion to fan the higher 


personal enthusiasm or sentiment, there 


yet was a tribute given Mr Rabaud 
which cannot be recalled as offered to 
concerned with 
Recalled three times 
alone at the end of the program, after | 
he had brought out the four solo sing- | 
ers in Saint-Saens’ cantata, the con-,| 
ductor was bidden farewell by hand-. 
clapping succeeded by shouts and the. 
pounding of feet, when not of canes, 
upon the floor. Obviously touched the 
conductor could only pantomime the sin- 
cerity of his appreciation to both or- 
chestra and audience. 


Insight and Scholarship 


From week to week in recording im- 
pressions from Mr Rabaud’s conduct- 
ing, it hag become singular to note how 
insistent was the recurring conclusion 
of a superlative beauty. The spirit of 
work after work was revealed, recre- 
ated, with more that was characteristic 
or poetic than had been recalled in pre- 
vious performances. Consider his ver- 
satility in varying schools. In them it 
will not be easy to forget the distinc- 
tion of his Schubert, Mozart, above all 
—RBeethoven of his Franck and Debussy, 
Borodin and Rimsky-Korsakoff, He 
brought the same insight and scholar- 
ship to the American scores which he 
chose, and in his choosing he did not 
betray those for whom a “hearing” is 
more unkind than kind to the men who 
wrote them. 

Of Mr Rabaud’s program yesterday— 
what shall be said? Perhaps that it is 
most characteristic of the modesty of 
the man: Behold some laborers in the 
musical vineyard who court applause, 
who run to meet it, untroubled by per- 


Saint-Saens, urbane a ; set, Chabrier, of d’Indy in. his’ earlier. manner: 
among his (Pr te salente ee noes _ ¥Yet-no such piece stood upon his progral 
said: ‘I am bidden to write a piece for, '0r this final Pair of concerts. Mr. Rabaud 
Bmagah nen of this period (1879) to be succéeds well with the highly colored, 
OP tne cn py Mc mips analy Festival. sharply rhythmed music of the Russians, 
and orchestra and, as snore. ang like Rimsky-Korsakov; but he found no 
Remembering that the English revere ‘00m for them in his list. Mr, Rabaud 
| Mendelssohn and worship Sir Arthur has read one or two symphonies. of 
| jan ee I shall beat them at their own Beethover—the fifth, say, or the sixth— 
ytresy sound, orthodox convention- penetratingly, warmly and has projected it 


| ality,” | 
The musical doctors of the !4r8ely, eloquently upon his hearers; yet! 


" 


He did. ; 
cathedrals should have been delighted no such number rounded out his year with 
with it. There are a few enlivening the Boston Orchestra. It has been the 
reminiscences of “Samson and Delilah,” yearly unvarying custom of his predecessor 


which Liszt had brought out at ers ; 
only two years before, and FSR hg vg to signalize in some fashion the final con- 
Yet as Mr. Rabaud 


toria banned until years after. There certs of a season. | 
ts also terputen to Venus in “Tann- assembled the programme and as CON} 
lé ASC re . , ’ a ‘ . | 

Luser ut one gropes about for the ductor, orchestra, chorus and solo-singers 


Saint-Saens even of the see rm- 
phony. second sym accomplished it, yesterday afternoon ran in 


The English translation is abominably @ routine that most of the preceding Fri- 
adapted for the voices, for which the days from November unto this May have 
Bars Stent to pea’ SOUL Holle sere escaped 
AICOCK, aito, rthur Hack : ‘ ; 

Reinald Werrenrath, Leiitther aka tee MacDowell’s Suite in A minor—the music 
Kline, a new lyric soprano who is worth of woodland imagery—began the concert, 
a hearing in something better. Mr Wer- Ic is a pretty, fanciful, tuneful piece that 
renrath, in his banal but rhythmical jg thinning faSt under the wear of .time 


number, reminding of the dance j; : | 
Dagon’s temple in Samson, had the sale and change. It taxed neither conductor 


chance to stir the audience and used ii, nor orchestra; the audience listened with 
There are sonorous Chorus passages, easy pleasure to measures that might have 
he as in the epilogue of softly sus- come from Mendelssohn, less Mendelssohn & 
tained harmony, which gave QPpOriun;| aki! and imagination with satis 
by Stephen Townsend. color as such color went In his day, ne 
MacDowell’s suite in A minor ot 42 rest of the concert fell to Saint-Saéns 8 
began the program, music of an im- getting of Hugo’s Ode, “The Lyre and the 
passioned romanticist, whose Celtic y..,° ' ic been 
: , Jay music that has ve¢ 
imagination leaped to learn the secrets, tarp, erg oe ny Concerts in all) Mr 
the fantistic mysteries that peopled heard at the symphony h é 
the fastnesses of nature. Music still Rabaud’s year. Again conductor, ba “ra 
fresh and vital today, nourishing the tra, chorus and_ solo quartet acquitted 


Unprecedented Ovation for 
2 Retiring Leader Saar the AO ob: be rat Riga Hane Lg 5 


| eet os or} 
} heart and purging the ear, themselves ably, but they could not gal- 
| shun public adulation, as he would the 
Y Oahe iw, EL ‘76 A plague. He would flee from it, go where 
| 
l 


“SYM PHONY CONCERT vanize into semblance of life a mechanical 


an and withered music. Parquet and balco- 
Jaev 4*y Wu $s qt nies did their best to listen with interest, 
WARM FAREWELLS FOR oe RABAU but before the Ode was half done, they 
| : vawned over this sandpapered Mendels- 
| DEPARTING sohn a la Francaise, A. D. 1879. Mr. 
| i“ Rabaud might becomingly have arranged 
| Public and Semi-Private Tokens of Large these final concerts as epitome of his own 
| . abilities shining through French and Ger- 
Good-Will and High Appreciation—An man classics or semi-classics. si 
ici he seemingly ‘‘consecrated”’ them to the 
seepage and Slender Programme greater glory of the dead-and-gone Felix 
Divided Between MacDowell’s Woodland Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, disguised in the 


: ; one inStance as Edward MacDowell, Amer- 
Suite and Saint-Saens’s Boresome Ode, 


ican of Wiesbaden, and_in the other a 
‘ami ~Saé ‘renc f Paris. 

“The Lyre and the Harp”’—Musically, a Camille Saint-Saéns, Frenchman 0 

Thin Afternoon 


MacDowell Suite and “Lyre and | i trasced back into st ain, would plead 
Harp” of Saint-Saens Last Program 


there to aid in recreating the thoughts 
of the masters. With that done, he 
seems to say: ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, I 
; would much prefer you to applaud the 
| composer, but if you jnsist, I must ask 
With the concert tonight, the $8tk | you to honor the orchestra also.” 
season of the Boston Symphony Orches- || Another might have reserved for his 


é ' | last composition to conduct before this 
tra will have ended and with it the! public some brilliant piece for orchestra 


, - | ; 
gingle year’s conductorship of Henr | alone, leaving such an effort as Berlioz’ 
Rabaud, who, by his own choice, will |] Roman Carnival overture or Chabrier’s 


a vecrae, to find | “Espana,” something to play him off 
return to Paris, his home, there a. it | the platform in a spontaneous burst of 
greater leisure for composition, anda, 1 applause, as a good starter to the fare- 


er eee be Sooste | Sent ems nd bows ad Instn, ts Mrs ‘nabaud’s programmes that he pretty 
° 


A . Priv) 2. i as. 
There have been ample signs durizg | What happens? Either Mr Rabaud’s a fied them with trivial, scrappy pieces, | 
the year of the deepening esteem and | sood record as a program maker gets a ; F all conductors of his time Mr though he, a conductor samewhat elderly 
affection in which these audiences aes | fearful jolt, or else he shows symptoms | f ' ..+ in mind, though not in body, were provid- 
en one of the ‘eam | of being a strategist. It may be that he | ing “restful’’ entertainment for the elderly 
KK, as -_ “|| is giving further proof of a personal ad- | at a specially ad- 

pathy Orchestra’s oldest subscribers || miration for the talents of the venerable leading for the last time at an 9 gee Phar 00 t at edi the two 
said yesterday: ‘‘Mr Rabaud is a 8eN~ | gaint-Saens. Whether for these or other | | afternoon concert of the Symphony Orches- mire him. rivial certainly ) 
tleman and he iS a musician. We shall | reasons he chose that composer's setting teat han ; Magen ok ‘S| numbers of yesterday, but for the first time 
miss him.’ After his successor's name || $¢ victor Hugo's ode, “The Lyre and the; ||‘ he took leave of one-hal’ ot his Bos- 4) all the year’s experience of Mr.. Rabaud, 
Was announced in the newspapers S®V~|| trarp,”’ let some one else say. But this. tonian public, This evening he will simi-| one and the longer, was downright dull. 
larly farewell the other half. Now, Mr. Yet manifestly the concert of Friday and 


eral tens nae Sv)th the pig PR rob TT hain ae Sante: GH aenasn Tad MONE 
| te wale g gy do gy ae potent 10 combat insomnie or to @iay Rabaud excels with the romantic music of the concert of today made. double occas} 
e French composers of the nineteenth CeN-| gor gone of his usually. stim ME ie fase 


for mercy. His manner jis that of one 
n=l 


Tt has been occasional reproach to some of 


Rabaud is surely the most modest, 
the most self-effacing. Yesterday, 


| tend his 
Ly BER ek gudience on Oia “fter, | Cxcitement in an audience, 
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agreeably, colo rs’ or inflects them: 
in the Finale of the revel of the 


“in the Final 
Spirits. MacDowell is close to light 


britiance. Even in the days in which the 


gard for Mr. Rabaud and its appreciation) synite was new—the musically easy-going 


of’the difficult ‘work in a troubled time that) eighties that seemed to haunt Mr. Rabaud 


AM 


ay 
+ 


; 
Pg 


he has accomplished, loyally; ably, with- 
out thought of self. It hailed him ees 
| 


‘when he came first to his place. At the 


end of MacDowell’s Suite, it apviauded 
eonductor and orchestra as though they 
had just brought a mastenpiece to reveal-| 
ing and enhancirg voice. It did its best 
to clap the numbers in Saint-Saéns’s Ode 


‘and fairly seized such occasion for plaudits 


as Mr. Werrenrath’s orotund singing, for 


“example, yielded. At the end of the col'- 


cert, it repeatedly recalled Mr. Rabaud. 
while players, singers and hearers stood 
and some, even, shouted their farewells. 
Finally, after the audience Mad departed, 
a semi-private ceremony crowned the 
afternoon. ‘Marshalled by Mr. and Mrs 
Townsend and by Judge Cabot, chairman 
of the trustees of the orchestra, the 
Symphony Chorus gathered in the foyer 
behind the lower balcony and, with (tne 
judge for spokesman, gave Mr. Rabaud a 
silver cup, adding therto a silver pitcher. 
for Mme. Rabaud in distant Paris. The | 
little ceremony was simple, sincere and 
deftly ordered. The more for this happy 
circumstanee was the conductor plainy 
touched. What other tokens await him ol 
the regard of his coworkers and his hear- 
ers, later incident may disclose and later 
record may tell. 


——- oo 


- Mr. Rabaud—a man of fine feeling in all 
things, except possibly his shadings of the 


German classics—-paid his Bostonian public 
‘an agreeable and unobtrusive compliment 


when he divided his final programme be- 


4ween an American and a French composer, | 


Hie was as happily prompted when he chose 


for the one our semi-classic MacDowell and 


for the other his own canonized Saint-| 


Saéns. With one exception, however, Mac- 
Powell's orchestral pieces do not shine be- 
side his “masterworks’’—the more eloquent 
pianoforte Sonaias, for example. That mi 
ception is his “Tndian Suite”’—-music tha 
every European conductor at work in Amer- 
ica has warmly and justly admired f01 


ness of invention, enersy of progress, large- | 


mess of mood, warmth of imagery. ee 
torial anid poetic quality. In it and it onis 


of MacDowell’s orchestral pieces does the, 


execution match the unfolding design, the 
‘prompting impulses. It is also music - 
which Mr. Rabaud, by many a4, token, wou 

been stirring to hear. | 

3 oe the Dc aiator chose the earlier 
Suite of forest scene and fairy suggest:on. 
‘Throughout, it is mellifluous music red 
‘sometimes barely escapes naivété of tune 
and that once and again courts a trans- 
parent prettiness perilously near to ee 
of operetta. If these melodies run brie 
and thin they also run gracefully fancifuily, 


rich- | 


in this final programme-—the harmopie 
and instrumental coloring ran none | 
rich. Now, to ears accustomed in such 
things to sensuous opulence or to the bite 
that is bitter-sweet, it sounds thin, pind}- 
ing, as though the composer were painting 
in water-co'or and occasionally letting the 
white paper show. Yet by these short- 
comings, this woodland music is more 
characteristic of the usual MacDowell— 
say of the songs and the lesser of piano- 
pieces than of the composer who was above 
his normal self in the finer Sonatas and 
who wrought his one tour de force in the 
‘Indian Suite.’’ Pretty pastime to hear re- 
main these forest scenes, and a pretty 
shimmer of tone, polish of phrase, and 
lightness of accent did orchestra and con- 
ductor bring to them. 


At the least MacDowell in his Suite was 
mildly amusing; while Saint-Saéns in his 
Ode was neither more nor less than bore- 
some, Pleasantly anticipating ‘The Lyre 
and the Harp,” curious listeners wondered 
why, at home in Paris and abroad in both 
BHurope and America, the music had been 
heard so seldom in the forty years of nomi- 
nal existence. It had not proceeded for 


many measures ibefore they discovered too 


plainly the grounds for this seeming nes~ 
lect. Thereafter, theirs not to reason why 
it was resurrected at the Symphony Con- 
certs; theirs but to do—if not to die—as 
courteous listeners upon an otherwise be- 
nignant occasion. To the technician, of 
course, Saint-Saéns is always interesting. 
Not a composer of his time has every 
working means of music so readily at his 
‘fingers’ ends, uses them so expertly, gains 
his eifects so precisely, lays Oi SO neatly 
and variously his tonal brush-work, let- 
ting artifice glamor lack of animation, 
'while polished surfaces hide inner hollows. 
| Apt indeed in ““The Lyre and the Harp” 1s 
| Saint-Saéns’s wenving of the choral parts, 
‘round run the phrases, smooth are the ac- 
‘cents, clear the rhythms. A measurably 
|exacting yet steadily grateful music to the 
'choir, even as was Mendelssohn’s ‘before 
‘him. As well-made are the numers tor 
the solo-singers. chastely displayful of 
their voices, ingratiating to their hearers, 
pleasurably and piquantly varied in rhythm, 
march, color. The orchestra plays a short, 
low-voiced, sustainedly melodious prelude— 
presumably an invocation of Hugo's at- 
rospnere of poetic vision. To like meas- 
ures it returns with true Gallic logic, at 
the end. For an hour between, it dis- 
creetly and artfully accompanies the sing- 
ing voices. 

The rest is a well-made, perfunctory, 
brittle and withering music. Hugo's Ode 


Ww tle Bere and there a gentle wistfulncss, a. in the original French is no masterpiece of 


4eal mood, @ glimpse of woodland 


visioning verse; in pedéstria we lationrront of th 
into English it narrowly escapes banality’ |the tootlig 
but in either it does contrast the sensuous Spenser) 


pagan ideal of gods and men, life and faith, 


With the sterner Deity of the Hebrews, and 


the graven belief and practice of the ser- 
vants of Jehovah. It is possible to con- 
ceive the Ode set in long duet for two 
voices in one of which should speak the 
Greco-Roman lyre, in the other the harp 
of David. Little, apparently, did Saint- 
Saéns take thought of these suggestions, 
cbligations. To him the higher duty was 
to fulfill his commission from the Birming- 
ham festiva] and provide a succession of 
Viable and effective ‘‘Morceaux’’ pleasing 
to the assembled Britons as chorus and 
solo-singers ran them off as skilfully and 
conventionally. He has written his string 
of pleces, according to prescription and 
predilection, ‘but with ea polite disdain for 
either the clear substance or the inner 
implication of the text For once he has 
declined even to be appropriate. The 
pagan notion of death smiles through a 
Bolero. Loves and haies speak the same 
artificial accents; the voice of the lyre and 
the voice of the harp are equally polishec 
perfunctory, indistinguishable. 

As Saint-Saéns delivered his Ode to the 
Birmingham Festival in the summer of 
1879 exactly according to contract, so con- 


i 


_ footlights, and ‘b 
ence waiting to extend its congratula- 


* 


tions to the composer for whom it had 


‘been calling. 


. Had Mr. Rabaud known that this: 


was what he had to face, he 


would have stepped from the wings. 


Mr. Monteux, the conductor, knew this, 


and only by. the ruse of telling the 


-composer of “Marouf” that he thought 
the musicians would appreciate a few 
words from him was he able to per- 
suade him to step on to the stage. 
} This is the same man who, later, in 
Boston, when his own symphony was. 
to be played by the orchestra which 
he conducted, said in reply to a ques-| 
-tion as to when he would rehearse it, 
“I do not think it will require much 
rehearsal. I know it; the men are 
fine players, and I do not like to 
trouble them with rehearsing my own 
work.” “ 

It was only at the earnest request of 
numerous patrons of the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts that Mr. Rabaud was 
persuaded to put this symphony on a 


ductor, orchestra, chorus and solo-singers; PFOSram at all. It is interesting to 


delivered it to the audience yesterday. The 
orchestra returned plastic accompaaiment;: 
Clarily, warmth and 0pliancy of _ tone, 
stincothness of phrase, exactness of 
thythr, niceties of shading and of diction-- 
ail the choral virtues in short—commended 
Mr. Townsend’s choir; while one and all 
—Wmes. Kline and Alcock, Mr. Hackett 
and Mr. Werrenrath were as smooth and 
elegant with their solo or concerted 
measures as Saint-Saéns could have wished. 
Now and then, but far too infrequently 
through this drawing-room entertainment 
emerged the Rabaud, whom on other and 
more auspicious days, his audience had 
énown as masterful conductor of master- 
pieces. As such it was sincerely requiting 


|} and speeding him. Ea. he Oe 


ee ee come 


MR. HENRI RABAUD, 
REORGANIZER 


ws" 3. /9! q | 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts —On the 
Stage of the Academy of Music, in 
Brooklyn, New York, a tall, bewhis- | 
kered, quiet, unassuming, obliging | 
gentleman stepped out from the wings | 
with the intention of thanking the | 


of his opera. He found himself in| Will find a very differs 


record that at both performances of it 
audience and orchestra rose spon- 
taneously to their feet as a tribute to 
the genius of the composer. i 

This is the sort of man whom future 
historians of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra will have to place alongside of. 
Sir George Henschel, who got the first 
band of players together, and William 
Gericke, who left a reputation as a 
hard drillmaster, but who gave the 
orchestra its ideal of precise play-. 
ing which it has never lost and which 
now distinguishes it among the or- 
chestras of the world. | 

Mr. Rabaud must be considered 
as reorganizer of this orchestra, for 
he came at a time when a Teutonic 
pilot had been dropped, and his 
task it was to steer the craft past 
dangerous shoals of threatening 
mediocrity and into the safe waters 
of Gallic electicism. ‘The , trustees 
of the orchestra wisely insisted that 
the conductor for the present sea- 
son must be a Frenchman. They 
have made the same wise decision 
regarding next season’s incumbent, 
Pierre Monteux. si 4 


Mr. Monteux, coming back as the 
orchestra players for their part injregular conductor to the orchestra. 
—making a success of the presentation} which he took in hand temporarily, 
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Sehaiid has been working. 
inspiring, he has gradually changed 
he ae oF RI ni ae Baths ie” A Ae ee. 14 

gidity to plasticity, and coldness to 
warmth. There remains, however, 
much for Mr. Monteux to do. There 
are still in the orchestra.many men 
technically American citizens whose 
raining and sympathies are German. -. 

It was Mr. Rabaud’s task to change 
the ideals of the organization; it will 
be Mr. Monteux’s duty to see that 
there is no lapse. 

‘Naturally in programs of the season ; 
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the French school has predominated. | 

Oe the 104 compositions presented, | 
‘only 25 were by German composers, Uy 
and these were of the classics. Forty- HY 
eight compositions, almost half the 
total number, were of the French 
‘school; the rest were divided among 
Americans, Italians, Russians, and 
Scandinavians. Such a list cannot 
help but have given the audiences 
who have heard the concerts an ap- 
preciation of French music. The 
drilling and rehearsing must likewise 
have had an effect on the playing of 
‘the orchestra as a pat Bev 5 
‘Rabaud’s work as reorganizer, then, oe 
“ope to be measured in terms of men Pronounce d | i 
‘and instruments, but by that illusive| sorts the one 
‘measure with which one gaugesAPPEALING IRRE 
ideals, and those are things whose) ) | 
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Frequenters of concerts hereabouts will | 
read with interest of the engagement and | 
approaching marriage of Miss Renée Longy | 
to Mr. Georges Miquelle, one of the French | 
violoncellists of the Symphony Orchestra, 
The comely daughter of the excellent oboist 
of Symphony Hall, Miss Longy has been 
a familiar figure in our concert halls often 
as intent listener, sometimes as pleasur- 
able performer. As Mme. Miquelle thoge 
who have known her as Miss Longy will 
expect to see and hear her with the old 
pleasure. Trew’ + Way Be MAG 
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RABAUD’S FINE SEASON 


Works of Allied Composers Were a Feature on All 
Symphony Programmes—Olin Downes on the 


Prospect for Native Music. 
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The Boston Symphony programme music of Dukas is very richly colored 


underwent important changes as‘ a re- 
sult of war conditions and the change 
of conductors made at the beginning of 
the season of 1918-19. There was less 


and pleasing to the modern ear, Among 
other things Mr, Rabaud produced were 
his own second symphony and his ‘‘Pro- 
Gession Nocturne,’’ the last, in particu- 
lar, a very poetic composition. Gil- 


German music and more French music Pert’s dramatic “Prologue to Synge’s 


and American music and a good deal of 
Russian music. Yet German music was 
not absent from the programmes, al- 
though the conductors proceeded, as ad- 


vancing allied armies proceeded during 
warfare, on the theory that a dead 
German was better than a live one. 
Dead German and Austro-Hungarian 
composers were worthily given place on 


the Boston Symphony lists to the num- | 


ber of 10. These were Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Gluck, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Schubert, Schumann and 
"Weber. 


Twenty French composers were rep- 


resented: Berlioz, Bizet, Bruneau, Chab- } 


rier, Debussy, Dubois, Dukas, Faure, 
D’Indy, Lalo, Laparra, Magnard, Mas- 
senet, Mehul, Rabaud, Rameau, Ravel, 


Rouget de Lisle, Saint-Saens, Schmitt. . 


There were 10 American composers rep- 
resented: Chadwick, Converse, Foote, 
Gilbert, Hadley, Hill, Stillman-Kelley, 


Loeffler, MacDowell, Smith. Six Rus- | 
Bians: Borodin, Glinka, Moussorg- | 


sky, Rachmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Tschaikowsky. Two Belgians: Van 
Campenhout and Cesar Franck. Three 
Italians: Gabetti, Malapiero and Verdi. 
Two English, if the name of Farnaby 
is to be added to that of Carey. One 
Pole: Chopin. One Norwegian: Grieg. 
Modern English music, Tschaikowsky’s 
music, with the exception of the varia- 
tion for ’cello and orchestra played by 
Mr. Josef Malkin, the music of Sibelius, 
Sinding .and other Northerns, were 
without representation, but as a whole 
the programmes were remarkably varied 
and balanced and made the most ex- 
cellent musical fare. There were im- 
portant novelties. Mr. Monteux pro- 
vided two in the first concerts of the 
season, when he played Dukas’ gorge- 
ous ballet score, “La Peri’ and 
Ravel’s score, destined for a_ similar 
use, “‘Daphnis et Chloe.’’ Ravel’s work 


is more distinguished in material than | 
Dukas’ and the instrumentation is more 
_the wars for Independence and for the 


imaginative and individual, yet the 


, } 


Riders to the Sea;’’ Malapiero’s “Pauses 
of Silence,’’ a very interesting compo- 
‘gition by one of the Italian ultra- 
modernists; the “Royal Hunt and 
'Tempest,” a significant page from. Ber- 
lioz's ‘‘Les Troyens;’’ ‘“‘Psyche’s Sleep” 
and “Psyche Borne Away by the 
Zephyrs” of Franck; Hill’s “Steven- 
sonial’’ Laparra’s ‘‘Basque Sunday’’— 
, there were others, but these are the most 
‘commanding of the novelties, and the 
| most likely to remain for many years 


in the orchestral repertory. 


’ 
~ ——_—_——————— 


Pierre Monetux, interviewed in New 
| York by a representative of musical 
America, apropos of his engagement-for | 
| next season asS the conductor of the | 
; oston Symphony Orchestra, said 


among other things that there has been | 
,Y great musical work growing out ot 

{ war, in France at least. Nor will | 
; there be for some time, I believe. Men's | 
: minds have been on other things. One: 
writes, you know, to an occasion, and! 
one cannot be equal to the occasion as | 
: it has been in France these four years.”’ 
1 We are personally naive enough to | 
, think that the time may well be at. 
: hand for America to produce some great 
‘music. The people here are changing | 
/ with the times, or rather the times are. 

finding them out, and stirring a strony | 

latent idealism which plays a greater 

part in American character and de-. 
> velopment than some cynics who take 
_ their cut from Europeans’ estimate of | 
us realize. One has only to glance at) 

the political and literary developments | 
. of the last seven years, developments | 

which have progressed the more rapid- | 

ly as the war called out the powers of 
- the American mind, to realize that the 
nation is about to turn to self-expres- 
sion in no small or uncertain yéip. The 
younger generation hnas really ‘tom- 


| enced to think, and it has occasion and 


opportunity for thought as no genera- 
tion in the United States has had since 
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The Rialto Symphony progfamme music of Dukas is very richly colored 


underwent important changes as @ re- — sor tevep eg Es va ect yok whims Among 

other ngs Mr, Rabaud produced were 
sult of war conditions and the change his own second symphony and his “‘Pro- 
of conductors made at the beginning of | gession Nocturne,”’ the last, in particu- 
the season of 1918-19. There was less lar, a very poetic composition, Gil- 
German music and more French music Dbert’s dramatic “Prologue to Synge’s 


Riders to the Sea;’’ Malapiero’s “Pause 
and American music and a good deal of of Silence,” a very latersatiais cota 


Russian music. Yet German music was | sition by one of the Italian ultra- 


the French school : 
Of the 104 comp. ' 
‘only 25 were by 1 
and these were of 
eight compositions: 
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Renee J] »ngy, Pianist. 


Frequenters of concerts hereabouts will 


read with interest of the engagement and | 
approaching marriage of Miss Renée Lonsy | 
to Mr. Georges Miquelle, one of the French 


violoneellists of the Symphony Orchestra, 
The comely daughter of the excellent oboist 
of Symphony Hall, Miss Longy has been 
a familiar figure in our concert halls often 
as intent listener, sometimes as pleasur- 
able performer. As Mme. Miquelle those 
who have known her as Miss Longy will 
expect to see and hear her with thé old 
pleasure. Tan: hte ccy ae me hy rte 
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not absent from the programmes, al- modernists; the ‘‘Royal Hunt and 
though the conductors proceeded, as ad- 'Tempest,”’ a significant page from Ber- 


vancing allied armies proceeded during 
warfare, on the theory that a dead 
German was better than a live one. 
Dead German and Austro-Hungarian | 
composers were worthily given place on | 
the Boston Symphony lists to the num- 
ber of 10. These were Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Gluck, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Schubert, Schumann and 
Weber. 

Twenty French composers were rep- 
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lioz’s ‘“‘Les Troyens;"’ ‘‘Psyche’s Sleep” 
and “Psyche Borne Away by the 
Zephyrs”’ of Franck; Hill’s “Steven- 
sonias’’ Laparra’s ‘“‘Basque Sunday’’— 
._ there were others, but these are the most 
‘commanding of the novelties, and the 
most likely to remain for many years 


' fn the orchestral repertory. 
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resented: Berlioz, Bizet, Bruneau, Chab- } 


rier, Debussy, Dubois, Dukas, Faure, 
D’Indy, Lalo, Laparra, Magnard, Mas- 
senet, Mehul, Rabaud, Rameau, Ravel, 
Rouget de Lisle, Saint-Saens, Schmitt. 


i next season asS the conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, said | 
among other things that there has been | 


There were 10 American composers rep- | 


resented: Chadwick, Converse, Foote, 
Gilbert, Hadley, Hill, Stillman-Kelley, 


Loeffler, MacDowell, Smith. Six Rus- | 


sians: Borodin, 
sky, Rachmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Tschaikowsky. Two Belgians: Van 
Campenhout and Cesar Franck. Three 
Italians: Gabetti, Malapiero and Verdi. 
Two English, if the name of Farnaby 


Pole: Chopin. One Norwegian: Grieg. 
Modern English music, Tschaikowsky’s 
music, with the exception of the varia- 
tion for ’cello and orchestra played by 
Mr. Josef Malkin, the music of Sibelius, 
Sinding .and other Northerns, were 
without representation, but as a whole 
the programmes were remarkably varied 
and balanced and made the most ex- 
cellent musical fare. There were im- 
portant novelties. Mr, Monteux pro- 
vided two in the first concerts of the 
season, when he played Dukas’ gorge- 
ous ballet score, ‘La Peri’ and 
Ravel’s score, destined for a similar 
use, ‘‘Daphnis et Chloe.”’ Ravel’s work 


is more distinguished in material than | 


Dukas’ and the instrumentation is more | 
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: hand for America to produce some great | 
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: with the times, or rather the times are 


us realize. One has only to glance at | 


‘of the last seven years, developments | 


- the American mind, to realize that the 
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Pierre Monetux, interviewed in New | 


York by a representative of musical 
America, apropos of his engagement for | 


Oo great musical work growing out of | 
{ war, in France at least. Nor will | 
: there be for some time, I believe. Men's | 


minds have been on other things. One | 


writes, you know, to an occasion, and | 
one cannot be equal to the occasion as | 


We are personally naive enough to. 
think that the time may well be at. 


finding them out, and stirring a strong © 
latent idealism which plays a greater 
part in American character and de-. 
velopment than some cynics who take 
their cut from Europeans’ estimate of) 


the political and literary developments 


which have progressed the more rapid- 
ly as the war called out the powers of 


nation is about to turn to self-expres- 
sion in no small or uncertain véipn, The 
younger generation nas really Gom- 
enced to think, and it has occasion and. 
opportunity for thought as no genera- 
tion in the United States has had since 
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‘of the States. sss 


. The-nation hag had a leader who has 
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and simple man. One felt almost cer- 
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‘Known as no other political leader| tain that he habitually forgot his um- Waa WAN Ee | a near 
eae nat nating aga and trans-/|brella, and this gifted Frenchman leaves . »o 44° C= 
late into action the sentiments and vi- re than ersonal | | | | d B d 4 
sions of the people. The efféct is al- sbi a at ; lh tonal: a a aul ) 1 S arewe i 
ready shown significantly, as we think, | “°S % WOrtiy emissary of all that is | 7 

in the various new magazines which|%eSt in French music. He was an | 


concern themselves with political issues | unofficial ambassador. Gtul. fag 4 /+g | “Boston Symphony Orchestra Has Scored an Artistic. 


and discuss them with an eagerness and 
enthusiasm of a young people entering 
a new intellectual and moral arena. 
These publications, such as the Nation, 
the New Republic, and other of similar 


views and interests, are constantly gain- 


ing in power and popularity, and are 
strongly tinging the thought of the 

Sing generation—a generation with 

roader and loftier ideals than the pre- 
vious one could know. Material expan- 
sion in America is now to accompany 
@ corresponding or even greater spirit- 
ual development, and these aro the cir- 
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Impressive though simpleiceremonies | 


distinguished the leave-taking of ,Henri 
Rabaud, who conducted his last con- 


cert as leader of the Boston Symphony | 
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Triumph in a Season Inaugurated Against the 
_ Most Serious Odds,” Says Olin Downes 
boat ___ ar. whey wy iio 


The musical season proper c 


which introduces the month of/ May. jagsociated himself r ' | 

After the last Symphony concert, com- the present development’ of thet Mania 
mence the Pop concerts, which go on|Symphony, and he will have the op- 
into July. A belated recital or two in-/»ortunity of showing his talent fully 
‘erests if the performer is talented, and /next season. He would have been the 
yecause the music ‘“‘crickets’’ and con- | conductor throughout this ‘season 3 | 


| | ail to the main outlines of a worlt' 
an end with the last Symphony,cancert At all events, Mr. Monteux has already | 
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cumstances and the atmosphere which Orchestra last night in Symphony Hall. | cert-goers are if anything a little fresher /ihe truste > | 
have always produced music. America No conductor in the history of the, for hearing than at the height of the juad HNGa. thovhediven inane cupabia da’ 
‘and the age are ripe for greater con- orchestra has been given so warm a, season. But this week concludes the | juick and decisive action than they did. 
Summations than have yet been seen farewell. There was prolonged applause | season proper, and one week from to-/:ast fall, when Mr. Monteux was ap. 
and which are certain to react and cre- which delayed the opening of the con-| morrow Mr. Rabaud sails immediately |.;ointed as a late makeshift, and cquld 
ate tremendously in the field of art. l'cert when Mr. Rabaud appeared on the | for France. “aot cancé! his already signed contract 
A VOICE FROM THE AUDIENCE | stage, and other demonstrations similar | | Enough has been said in these col- & French conductor for the season. of 
Saige Pe ; ito those of the Friday afternoon au- | | umns about the surprising and impres-} 918-19 at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
 hapeteias RABAUD'S brief reign. over | gience the day before. Then, when the! | sive excellences of this conductor, to|!hs public did not lose by this, for we 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra jlast note of Saint-Saens choral and | | make overmuch recapitulation of them haad two brilliant French. conductors 
is past. It is now the mellow hour of orchestral work, ‘“‘The Lyre and the | | unnecessary. It is public knowledge, |instead of one. But next season Mr. 
retrospect. In the silence that follows WHarp,’’ had sounded, M ajor Higgin- | | and knowledge which gives pleasure &O | Yonteux will have full swing with the 
the last descending stroke of his baton, Son, the founder and maintainer until | ew reviewer thet Mr. Raheus's aude bere hey he worked so effective- 
impressions, lingering from a score of this year of the Boston Symphony, and | | eueee ave become more and more s all 4 nto shape at the beginning 
teal back into the mind and Judge Cabot, the president of the now | |, rn of his greatness as an Lnterprene: <p egg , i 
concerts, ste existing board of directors rising fr _as the season has gone on. Pro-Ger-| Pass from the conductors to the or« 
gather themselves at last into judg- hale: panes: wnt ase pe ie iy ito Phere ™ mans, of course, still exist, and they |-hestra, This season the Boston Syvm- 
ments. platform nl pe gece sha ge ac | have worked directly and indirectly to; phony was in its personnel almost one- 
_ What a glorious reign it was, and how panq. . Bx fh _undermine him. Then there are others, |third new. The best orchestra in the 
different from that of Dr Muck! True, Judge Cabot made a short mheach of | | sincere patriots as any in existence,! world does not become a truly organic, 
| 
| 


we did not understand at first, and were thanks ‘a1 le . 4 who remain pro-German in their mu-(|cohesive structure under such condi- 
ind godspeed. Phe audience sical prejudices, and who have been,|tions for at least many months. It 


2pparently, unable to realize what was;|does not matter who the players are. 
long apparent to any unprejudiced per-! They may be good or poor. The best 
son with a modicum of musical knowl- | man in the world will not blend their 
| edge that in many interesting and im-/ talents successfully until they have re- 
portant respects Mr. Rabaud was a} hearsed and played together a long time. 
different kind of a conductor than Dr. |} But in recent months the full glory of 
Muck, and that in certain respects Mr. | the new orchestra has appeared, and 
Rabaud was the superior of the two, we venture to assert, some of our New 
| men. These things are now becoming; York brethren to the contrary, that the 
realized as Mr. Rabaud, unfortunately, | Boston Symphony has seldom, evén in- 
is leaving for France. We plead guilty | palmiest days under William | Gericke, 
to the luxury, and the human pleasure} been a nobler on more beautiful in- 
of saying, “I told you so.” | strument than it now is. The per- 
Next season Mr. Monteux returns. He | formance of the Cesar Franck sym-| 
conducted the first two concerts of the | phony, a week ago last night, a memor- | 


Symphony season just concluded, prior 


inclined to be a bit rebellious; but as rose to its feet and showed its sym- 
Mr Rabaud learned his orchestra, and pathy with these expressions of esteem 
as the musicians discovered him, our from the past and the present directors 
prejudices relaxed. We emerged from of the orchestra’s destiny. Meanwhile 
the spell cast upon us by his predecessor. 


For it may justly be said that the con- 


Mr. I*radkin, the concert master, went 
over to Mr. Longy, first oboist and 


f assistant conductor of the Boston Sym- 
ductor leads the audience as well as the phony, and asked if he would conduct 


! 
| 
orchestra—that he determines the mood the performance of the “Marsellaise,”’ | 
of those beyond the proscenium arch as which was followed by another ovation | 
' 

| 


a oes 


thee 


- ae _— 


actually as he controls the performers. for Mr. Rabaud and his glorious coun- 
‘And this each conductor does after his try. Mr. Rabaud, deeply moved by 
‘own fashion. Dr Muck had compelled these demonstrations, showed his ap- 
and dictated; Mr Rabaud merely beck- preciation and his emotion in every 
| ae ; . he PB gesture, and every line of his face as 
en ne irresisti- he made his acknowledgments of his 
‘ reception. 

_ Above all else, Mr Rabaud was; He takes the train for New York this 
human. He was quick to feel the joy 
or the pathos or the tenderness in thi 
;music, and he was able to communica 


able performance of a work which has.) 


«9 the arrival here of Mr. Rabaud. How | been played last winter in a number of 
much the orchestra owes its present; different cities under Mr. Rabaud oe 
“echnical excellence to Mr. Monteux has! fore it. was played in Boston, was a 
not been ‘fully appreciated—indeed, | Case in point, and a good vehicle of 
could not be fully appreciated—-by those | comparison, for this symphony was one 
out of actual touch with the rehearsals. | Of Mr. Gericke’s finest offerings, and Mr. 
Mr. Manteaux is in certain respects,| Gericke had a supremely fine ear and 
| perhaps, more of a man for discipline /4n artistic conscience, too late appre-) 
/and the polishing of detail, than Mr.; ciated during his long regime in Bos- 


people in Boston, Mr Rabaud was re-} everyone jn this city who has come into | abaud, who has a marvellous sense of | ton. | 
garded by the public with real affection,| contact with this distinguished and | »roportion and the adjustment of de-; Well, the quality of the different) 


Somehow one knew that he was a kindly! Kindly sentleman. — 
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morning, and sails this week for ‘Paris. 
No conductor has come to Boston with 
so little trumpeting of himself and his 
| Ah talents, and no conductor has departed 
moeene set to the listener with wp") with warmer esteem for his qualities 
erring distinctness. as a musician and a man on the part 

Although personally known to few) of the Boston Symphony audiences, and 





the memory of |) 


ssed, if equalled, | 


These cire ances limited the pro-. 
‘ammes: m inevitable way. But 
Bache, Mozart, Beethoven, 
ahms— ith us, as they shall al- | 
Way be, h composers, modern | 


| Russians and an important modern | 
‘Ttalian — Malapiero— were given more 
than adequate representation. The list 


‘first in 
‘pack in 14, when this simple ana 
heavenly work seemed strange and 
cryptic to the ear. He never heard the 
strings play more warmly and with 
“more variety of nuance than in the 
passages of the first movement, and 
: ularly of the slow movement. Nor | 
‘he ‘rememier the English horn | 
‘was played a week ago last night. Nor | 
has he heard purer intonation and a 


than in, éertain chords and isolated pas- 


4» 
& 
‘ 


ot -d from the brass, with the ex- 
‘ception of a single solo instrument, a 
“tone .more’ brilliant, and at the same 
time mellow, a finer sonority, a crisper 
attack. ‘Let the people who think only 
‘Germans can conduct, or make an or- 
ehestra, and .those who prefer to turn 
“their faces from the present to the past, 
“gay what they like. The fact is self- 
-évident that the Boston Symphony, as 
| an orchestra, and through its leaders. 
‘has enjoyed a rare artistic triumph in 
‘@ season inaugurated against the most 
serious. odds. 
‘fhe programmes, too, have on the 
“whole been better balanced and more 
4nteresting than for many seasons in 
he past. Certain composers, as we re- 
erked “last Sunday, have not heen 
represented, and the absence of Wag- 
“nerian excerpts on the programmes dis- 
“Appointed some, while the absence of 
‘tone. poems by Richard Strauss—quite 
rightly omitted from these concerts— 
‘wore musically speaking a serious loss. 
‘Phere isa moment, however, when na- 
‘tonal sentiment should have something 
to do with musical programmes, to say 
nothing of the direct financial benefit 
accruing to Strauss from every orches- 
Me oracos: of one of his works. 
‘chard Strauss was one of those who 
signed a document commending Ger- 
‘many’s atrocious actions towards va- 
rious nations, including the United 


‘States, in the war, and when Americans | 


‘were dying like flies at the front was 
‘not the time to indulge in esthetic quib- 

lings about art for art’s sake, and of 
the innocence from bloodshed of Ger- 
“man. composers. 


Symphony 


solo played more admirably than it | “ye 


alance of the wood-wind choir |} 


‘gages of this same movement. Nor has | 


of soloists was a_brilliant one, and in- 
cluded the newer and vounger arrivals, | 
as well as the long-established virtuosi | 
of international fame. All in all, a very 


brilliant season, and one which gave | 


valuable proof that German standards | 
need no more dominate our orchestra! | 
policies in the future than German dyes : 
need have dominated in another field | 
the past. A foreign influence di- | 
rectly detrimental to original musical | 
development in America was materiall¥ | 
reduced and modified .in the course of | 
the season, and this will surely hasten | 
the development of American music and 
musicians to the point where they aré | 
not influenced unduly by the art of any | 
foreign nation. From Europe we heave , 
‘been and we must be learning, but in | 
America we must also learn.to look to. 
ourselves and create. | 
"here is no truth whatever in the ab- 


surd report now going about the town that 
twenty, thirty and even forty men of the 
Symphony Orchestra will leave the band 
at the end of the present season in July, 
because they are dissatisfied with the con- 
ditions under which they now work or are 
anxious over the future of the concerts. 
As a matter of fact a few players are 
quitting the orchestra when The Pops are 
done because they are engaged only for the 
ceason of 1918-19. A few more are (betak- 
ing themselves of their own motion to what 
they believe better posts with the Philadel- 
phia or the Detroit Orchestra, each of 
‘hich is improving its personnel. The 
total number of departures in both cate- 
gories is lesa than ten and almost wholly 
among secondary players. A trade-journal 
of music in Chicago is the presumable 
source of these yarns, while gossip in Bos- 
ton has also sped them. ‘£videntiy the 
Symphony Orchestra has sufficiently re- 
ejined its prestige to stir the malice of 
those whe dislike or dread it. | 
| Tf this department is accurately informed | 
‘several members of the Symphony Orches- | 
‘tra who were vociferous, a few weeks ago. | 
about the!r departure from it, have takén | 
second thought and renewed their contracts. 
Few and far between, as it now appears, | 
|'will be the chanzes, next autumn, in | 


_parsonnel of the band. 


100 Per Cent 


The Market Trust Company of 
Brighton has subscribed to $100,000. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, repre- | 
senting. 17 nationalities, yesterday re- 
ported its quota 100 per cent subscribed.. 
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MR. RABAUD 


Simple and Sincere Ceremonies at the. 
Final Symphony Concert — Miss Lowell 
and Mr. Loeffler Again—Miss Buell nd 
Mr. O’Sullivan Over the Week-End— 
Laurels for Mr. Bodanzky as Symphonic 
Coaductor—Items, Incidents, Opinions 


T the Symphony Concert of Satur- 
day evening, Mr. Rabaud’s leave- 
taking as conductor ended as 
warmly, simply and sincerely as 

it had begun at the concert of Friday. 
Again the audience filled Symphony Hall 
and listened with the utmost good will to 
the two pieces—MacDowell’s Suite of forest 
music and Saint-Saéns’s setting of Hugo's 
Ode, “The Lyre and the Harp,” that In 
repetition divided the programme. Neither, 
however well done, exactly quickens ap- 
plause, but at the end of the concert, there 
was Mr. Rabaud for the last time upon a 
familiar platform to stimulate it. Long, 
loud, general and genuine plaudits called 
and held him there beside the stand that 
Mrs. Higginson, as usual, had trimmed 
with flowers; while audience and orchestra 
stood and the band, led by Mr. Longy, 
sounded ‘“‘The ‘Marseillaise.”’ Thereupon | 
Judge ‘Cabot, the chairman of the present | 
trustees, and Mr. Higginson, the founder 
of the orchestra (now able to revisit public 
places) ascended the stage, shook the de- 
parting conductor warmly by the hang”; | 
while in two or three sentences Judge | 
Cabot mingled congratulation and regret, 
The applause of the whole company con- 
firmed the speaker until Mr. Ragaud, plain- 
ly stirred, sought refuge in the conductor's 
room, where other flowers and more intimate 
farewells awaited him. Yesterday morn- 
ing he left Boston for New York, whence 
he sails for Bordeaux and Paris on 
Wednesday or Thursday next. As s00n 48 
he has thrown off the fatigue of an exact- 
ing season and of a task that he had 
hardly measured when he accepted it, he 
will surely keep a g20d memory of his 
work and his public in Boston, That pub- 
lic will remember him in as kindly fashion; 
for, never in all his years, has Mr. Ra- 
baud conducted so ably and so devotedly 
as in the six months he spent in America. 
More than cnce, believing that he was only 
discharging his duty, he was really @x- 
celling himself. And now, after so bright a 
sunset, the sunrise of Mr, Monteux, 
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SEE CHANGE OF DAY FOR AFTERNOON CONCERT 
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Sar not in the memory 
the writer been surpassed, if equal! 
for sheer glory of orchestral tone. 


the oming, Speed the Coir” 
writer has heard every performance | 


sai oo, given in Boston since t ! 
rst interpretation of Wilhelm Gerick : 
ar os 104, when this simple an Again the Symphony Orchestra Changes Leaders 
‘heavenly work seemed strange a 
eryptic to the ear. He never heard the 
ese ‘play more warmly and witt tn roar — eee erneerercer ewe 
. nore’ variety of nuance th an in tl : poiehs cn See pease Nahas ote e e e ‘< aes 
pas of the first movement, and Sater anmenc tera Ce eee: cS 
rly of the slow movement. Nor 
0 he ‘rememijer the English hor 
solo played more admirably than i 
‘was played a week ago last night. No 
has he heard purer intonation and a 
‘finer “balance of the wood-wind choir 
than in, éertain chords and isolated pas- 
‘Sages of this same movement. Nor hag 
“he héard from the brass, with the ex-, 
ception of a single solo instrument, a 
tone .more brilliant, and at the same 
time mellow, a finer sonority, a crisper! 
attack. Let the people who think only’ 
‘Germans can conduct, or make an or- 
chestra, and those who prefer to turn, 
‘their faces from the present to the past, 
Say what they like. The fact is self- 
_évident that the Boston Symphony, as 
an orchestra, and through its leaders 
-has enjoyed a rare artistic triumph in 
@ season inaugurated against the most 
serious. odds. 
' The programmes, too, have on the 
whole been better balanced and more 
interesting than for many seasons in 
the past. Certain composers, as we re- 
ked last Sunday, have not heen’) 
-répresented, and the absence of Wag- 
‘Rerian excerpts on the programmes dis-| 
“Appointed some, while the absence of 
tone- poems by Richard Strauss—quite) 
Yightly omitted from these concerts—) 
“were;musically speaking a serious loss. 
‘There sis ‘a moment, however, when na- 
tional sentiment should have something, 
to do with musical programmes, to say ji 
wabhither of the direct financial benefit) 
accruing to Strauss from every orches<-. 
tral performance of one of his works), 
Richard Strauss was one of those wh 1 
Slened a document commending Ger 
™Many’s atrocious actions towards vas 
rious nations, including the United 
States, in the war, and when Americans 
Were dying like flies at the front wag! 
‘not the time to indulge in esthetic quibe 
‘Dlings about art for art’s sake, and of 
‘the innocence from bloodshed of Gere 
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(Photograph by Mishkin) 


Pierre Monteux Henri Rabaud 
“a - 914 for 1919-20 Conductor in 1918-19 


ympnony e T is again a mis alts fe tne Symphony whole life in Paris and within a lHttle;Congo”’ and in Saint-Saéns’s opera, *“‘Sam- 

The Market : Concerts that the trustees of the or- ! circle of Parisian makers of music. His}|son and Delilah.’”’ Again, after the man- 

Brighton has subs - cheStra and the guarantors of deficits, berg with the Russian Ballet carried him|ner of such occasions, they hardly sin- 
Boston Symphon¥ who, presumably, have some share in their|up and down Europe; his tour of the|gled nis Quality out of the general quality 
| counsels, have been unable to choose and | United States with it, his years at the|of the representation, but a few @did dis- 
senting. 17 national secure a conductor of the first rank for ‘red Opera House have. familiar-| cover him as a_man of ability, .. Inthe 
ported its quota 109 next season. It is a pity, pcrhaps that the | jzed him in degree with our American| autumn of 1918 they heard him as the 
5 Chairman of the board and the manager | world Mr. Monteux is French, | conductor of two pairs of Symphony Con- 

of the orchestra did not make their pro- | but the is also cosmopolitan. Mr.| certs and of the recrganized orchestra at 
| Jected journey to Europe in quest of a new Montdux is 2 French musician,|its beginnings—and closely noted” and 
| 

' 

| 

| 


(Photograph by Garo) 
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y ieader. .At the moment, travel on the Con-/ hut he ‘is widely read in the music| measured him. He then ranged through 
tinent is indeed difficult, but personal per- | o¢ other lands and open-minded to it.| Franck’s symphony, Beethoven’s seventh 
Suasion has been known to succeed where symphony, Schumann’s overture to By- 
vorrespondence from a distance and familiar with the music of the newer gen- we ‘\Manfred,’’ Mr. Loeffler’s tone-poem, 

through “high quarters” has failed. The! opation of composers in France, Italy, | la Bonne Chanson,’ Debussy’s ‘Iberia,” 


Better still, he is an ardent ‘‘modernist,’’ 


? 


ae go yey" site eet arena pds russia, America, warmly disposed toward] ‘The Peri.’”’ (Dukas’s “dance-poem”’) and 
questioned. In re +t AB ae a ae sympathetic, penetrating and eloquent fragments of Ravels’s ballet, ‘Daphnis and 
Relléd: | Reds th “all eebeatences ja the Waer he brings it to performance. Far too| Chloe.” Ile was then praised for quiet, 
purse of trustees and guarantors. The neck of their plenge have been heard and alert and pliant control of the orchestra, 
more ‘tive deed: than: of & condabtoriof tha repeated at the Symphony Concerts. Yet | for keen ear to adjust the volume and test 
ret rank. 20  slienas, sini ‘Seebied iia sien dane they are needful there to bring back listen- the quality of its voices; for the sense of 
sides. Of theAtiantic, to make the ost of ers who eagerly welcome the newer design that projects and codrdinates a sym- 
this: personnel, to restore and heiwhten the theowes, the newer practice. Finally, the phonic piece in mass and in detail; for 
prestige of the orchestra at Home and Symphony Orchestra needs more exacting quick sense Of rhythm, for as lively in- 
abroad, to be a bulwark against deficits. rehegrsal and a severer discipline. Last | stinct to the moulded phrase or the incisive 
For the moment, such a leader may be un- autumn, it learned that Mr. Monteux was modulation ; for warm regard to color and 
obtainable. The future, perhaps, may bring cIrelees In preparation for performance and | ciimax; for a pervading pace and accent 
ar faty quietly insistent upon what he sought. In that revealed and individualized the chosen 

None the less. the return of Mr. Mon-| % word, from Mr. Monteux next year, the| music. If the divine fire Was hardly in 
teux to the cConductorship for the musical DubIp -OF ‘the ey vaONy atin“ Eee ere ree Cmte, ntaslieees imagingtves 
year, 1919-1920, is a clear step in advance. | °°” to expect the widely ranging pro- | devoted—a conductor with an artist’s mind 
By profession, he is a conductor and noth- | ®72™mes of a conductor broadly ac- and an artist's conscience. Again these 
ing else, neither composing nor desiring quainied with symphonic music and vari-| proved traits:‘are of good omen. 


ta ously ij , it ¢ a | ards 
to compose. Organizing his own concerts y interested in it and the standards of 


So much for the future. For the past 


in Paris or else leading in the ballets of | @SC/miine and preparation of a conductor | ang a little of the present, Mr. Rabatid de- 


Mr. Diaghilev’s Russians, dwelling and 
working in the United States for three 
years past, he is wholly independent of 
the ‘official hierarchy” of French music, 
of the Ministry of Fine Arts and its 
intrusive ‘“‘missioning’’ in America. Like 
most of the younger and abler musicians 
of Paris, like Ravel and d’Indy among liv- 
ing composers, like Debussy before them, 
Mr. Monteux has been an ‘‘outsider,’’ un- 
touched by numbing and obligating influ- 
ences which have reached even to (Bos- 
ton. Futhermore, he has not spent his 


who spares neither himself nor his forces. 
By seo much Mr. Monteux’s return to the. 
orchestra is of good omen, 


Bostonian ears first heard Mr. Monteux 
as conductor in the performances of the 
Russian Ballet at the Opera Hiouse in No- 
vember of 1916, and according to the cus- 
tom of such occasions, paid little heed to 
him. In the spring of 1918 they heard him 
as conductor of the Metropolitan Company 
in performances of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
opera-ballet, ‘The Golden Cockerel,” of 


Mr. Gilbert’s ballet, ‘“The Dance in Place 


parts by his own choice, preferring to be 
composer rather than conductor. As was 
written the other day in this place: ‘*There 
is none to question the disinterestedness 


and the devotion with which he has served, 


the orchestra and its public in a difficult’ 


hour. Many admire him warmly as a mu- 
sician; not a few are kindly disposed oO 


him as a man; all agree that to the utm 
of his powers and with no thought of ‘hi 
self he has filled the post to which’ 
came reluctantly, which he has found : 
ing beyond expectation.”’ 
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Orchestra of 80 Symphony Players 
AGIDE JACCHIA, Conductor 
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OPENING NIGHT, MONDAY, MAY 5 


PROGRAMME 


ENTRANCE OF THE BOYARDS _., ‘ ; Halvorsen 
OVERTURE, “William Tell” . , ; , : Rossini 


a. PASTORALE for wind octett . ; : . D. Scarlatti 
°1 6. CAPRICCIO for strings (1685-1757) 


(Instrumentated by Mr. Jaccura) 
FANTASIA, “CARMEN” .. ; ; : ; ; . Bizet 


RONDO CAPRICCIOSO : , : ; : Mendelssohn 


ja. “Idyll” 
HARP SOLO} §° «gpnish Dance?$ °° * «+ ° Holy 


ENFANTILLAGE ; : ; ‘ ; . van Westerhout 
FINALE of “Scheherazade”’ ; ‘ , Rimsky-Korsakoff 


FANTASIA, ‘“‘Tosca” . , , , ‘ ; , Puccini 


SACRIFICIAL DANCE from “The Promise of 
Medea” ., ‘ ‘ : ’ : ‘ 


LOVE’S DREAM AFTER THE BALL _. : .  Czibulka 
RHAPSODY, ‘“‘Espafia” . ; ° ; ‘ . Chabrier 


Randegger 


Tickets for the Opening Concerts now on sale. Reserved 
Seats at Tables, $1.00 and 75c. First Balcony, 75c. and 
50c. Admission, 25c. | 
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Been Famous as a Conductor 
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1719 POP 
SEASON 
OPENED. 


Absence of Wet Re- 


freshments Keeps 


None Away 
Foat ee 6/19 


The Pop season at Symp ony Hall 
f 


| 
| 


-spened last night with a record-break-. 


iy attencance and an orchestra! 


which surpassed its most brilliant rec- 


std of previous Pop seasons in the 
qualities of the performances which 


were conducted by Jacchia. | 
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FIRST DRY SEASON 


If any feared that the absence of 
Claret in the lemonade would make any 
difference to the public of these con- 
certs they were quickly shown their 


error. The audience has seldom been | 
at this early stage in the Pop season. 
S0 large and so brilliant. Many mu- 


| Sicians, social] leaders, artists, as well 
| @S business men, and whole families out 
to enjoy the evening made part of it. 


John S. Sargent; the artist, and Georges 
Longy, the celebrated -first oboist. of 
the orchestra, sat within a few seats of 
each other. Everyone was in the high- 
est Spirits, and the orchestra was ap- 
plauded to the echo. 

To the eye there were aw few new 
things about the hall. Greenery on the 
Stage relieved the formality of the rows 
of orchestra seats. Girl waitresses | 
luok the place of the men of previous 
seasons, and gave -touch of pleasing | 
novelty to the occasion. 


Capable Orchestra 


The conductor of these concerts. is 


fortunate indeed with the orchestra at 
yhis disposal. 


The Pop orchestra this 
season numbers 80, and these 8 repre- | 


Sent-a band of players probably without | 


a superior in the world, both as re~ | 
gards technical capacity to play every- 
thing ever written. | 1 

Mr. Jacchia knows what his men can 
do, and he, an enthusiastic and ex- 
tremely capable conductor, does not 
hesitate to put them through. their 
paces, The concert opened with the 


brilliant and harhariece march,: ‘The En- 


trance of the Boyars,’’ by. Halvorsen. 
Then came «the ‘overturé.to. ‘William 
Tell.”’ There were two charming 
small pieces by Searlatti,  instru- 
mentated by .Mr. Jacchia. . There was 


musie from ‘‘La Tosca” and “Carmen.”’ 


“Scheherazade” on List ‘ 


At the end of the second group of 
the programme was the maddening 
music which the great Russian, Rim- 
Sky-Korsakoff; penned for thefinale of 
his piece after Persian  fot-lore, 
““Scheherazade,’’ a marvellous piece of 
music, of incomparable power” and 
‘aprice and splendor, played by a band 
Of virtuosos who. drove every. note 
home. op ae 

In the history of these coneérts there 
has probably not been so brilliant. an 
opening, either from the Standpoint of 
music or of public attendance and ap- 


tat <i 
preciation. There was in the air the ex- | 


citement and enthusiasm of an opening 
night, a. feeling. which Stimulates. mu- | 
Sician and ‘hearer alike. At the last of | 
the programme Mr. Jacchia had a nunt- | 
ber of popular pieces, and tha eoncert | 
came to. an, end with Chabrier’s Swift- | 
pulsing music based on Spanish “airs, | 
“Espana.*’ ‘Among the encores.avag MY¥. | 
Jacchia’s’ arrangement of the: famous - 
Russian song sune by the boatmen of. 
the Volga. The audience stayed to the 
last note and appeared loth to go. , 


Loan Night Tonight 


The Pop concert ‘tonight, for which a 
very attractive programme has{been ar- 
ranged, will be the occasion of speeches 
in behalf of the Victory Loan by Carter 
Glass, Secretary of the ‘Treasury, and. 
Viee-Admiral William SS; Sims of the 
United States navy. Eleven hundred 
haleony seats will be sold to the public. 
The rest will be given away. Patriétic. 
Songs will be sung from 7:15 to 8p. m. 
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AWAY FOR G 
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DR KARL MUCK. 


Cole ——— pune 29 /). 


In a few days a Ship will sail from one 
of our ports Carrying the man who, 
more than any other native of the Cen- 
tral Powers, was the storm center of the 
enemy alien problem in the war. Dr 
Karl Muck, for eight years the idolized 
leader of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra but for the past year an inmate of 
a Southern internment camp, will leave, 


he says forever, the country whose 
hospitality he abused jin true Prussian 
fashion, according to Secret Service 
agents. 

Of the hundreds of Germans whom 
the United States (7overnment is send- 
Ing home to Germany, Dr Muck is un- 
doubtedly the most prominent. After 
ihe death of Dr Hugo Munsterberg he 
was the most widely known German in 
New “ngland, if not in the country, 
Until the breaking of the Storm which 
began With the famous “Star Spangled 
Banner’”’ controversy and ended in his 
internment, he was one of the most 
admired. 

Dr Muck came to Boston from Ber- 
lin, where for 14 years he had been the 
principal conductor of the Roya] Opera. 
He was a persona] friend of the Kaiser 
and it was said when he first left Ber- 
lin that Wilhelm permitted him to Z0 
solely because of “the high regard 
Which he had for America.” 


~ 


— 


Was a Great Conductor 


That DF-iMuek iz Orieof the greatest -\-7 


- Conductors of the day not even those 
who felt his treachery to America most 


keenly will deny. When he came for his 
first American en agement in 1906, con- 
Servative musical critics declared that 
his arrival brought to America “‘one of 
the greatest .conductors in Europe, a 
man who stands in the same class with 
Mottl, Nikisch, Richter and Weingart- 
ner.’’ His career at Symphony Hall 
Supported these opinions. 

Dr Muck remained in 
1908, when he was recalled. He was 
Siven a tremendous sendoff. Banquets 
were given in his honor, he was pre- 
sented loving cups and when he and his 
Wife boarded the train for New York, 
hundreds of music lovers came to see 
them off. Wour years later he returned, 
to remain as leader until his arrest for 
plotting against this country, 

The charges against the Symphony 
conductor, when they were first made, 
seemed incredible to the majority of 
music lovers of Boston. Of course it 
was remembered that Dr Muck was a 
friend of the Kaiser, that he defended 
Germany’s invasion of Belgium and 
called the Belgians cruel. but most peo- 
Ple put that down to natural loyalty to 
the land of his birth. It took much evi- 
dence to convince his hosts and eni- 
ployer that he had deliberately betrayed 
ren controversy over Muck’s refusal 
to allow the orchestra to Play the Na- 
tional anthem jn Providence, R I, is 
too recent to need much mention. True 
Or not, the story created tremendous ex- 
citement all through the East. The in- 
cident occurred in November, 1917. The 
orchestra was then on tour and many 
cities refused to allow it to give concerts. 
‘In New York special policemen were 
sent to prevent a demonstration against 
the leader. Dr Muck sent in his resig~- 
nation, which was not accepted. A few 
days later the orchestra, led by Dr 
Muck, played the National anthem, 
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Great Conductor 
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Storm Center of 
“German Spy” Talk 


Until He Was 


Interned 


| 
—— enna 


Which was Inade 
program and in a few weeks the trouble 
Was partially forgotien. 


Arrested March 25, 1918 


Then on March 25, 1918, Dr Muck was’ 
arrested by agents of the Department of 
Justice and taken to Station 16, and 
later to the Kast Cambridge Jail. While 
Muck was arrested under the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation concerning enemy 
aliens, it was hinted at the time of his 
arrest and afterward that other and ex- 
tremely Sensational] charges might be 


preferred. ' 
Dr Muck accepted arrest and confine- 7 
ment quietly, and apparently did not en- 
friends who | 
in their ef- | 
| 
/ 
j 
! 


courage those of his former 
Still believed him innocent, 
forts for his release. Tt Was said that! 
preferred internment to facing what’ 
Charges might involve. “He did | 
to Swiss citizenship | 
because of his father's naturalization 
in Switzerland when the future leader 
Was $ years old. In April Dr Muck was 
sent to the internment camp at Fort 
Ovlethorpe. Ga. where he remained, — 
Dr Muck was born at Darmstadt, Ba- 
varia, in 1859. His father was 
ernment clerk, i 
mercantile life. 
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not press his Claim 


ina 
ing year he 
of Leipzig, from Which instity- 
received the esree of PhD in’ 


a ee -_ 


versity 
tion..he 
SSU, 
It was the same year that he made 
what is generally Supposed to have been 
his first professiona] appearance, al- 
though there is a story that he appeared. 
aS a pianist at the age of ll and played 
the violin in a Symphony erchestra a 
few years later. In 1880, however, 
appeared successfully, but soon after- 
ward gave up playing to become a con- 
ductor. 
a | 


His Career as a Conductor : 


He was made chorus master of the 
Municipal Theatre at Zurich the same, 
year. The following year he went to’ 
Salzburg, Austria, where he remained 
for a year and then transferred to) 
Brunn, where he became conductor in. 
the Municipal Opera House. This post 
he held until 1884, when he went to, 
then going to 
Prague. In the Bohemian capital he 
was conductor of German opera and 
Philharmonic concerts. 

During the six years he held this 
post he had many important engage- 
ments in other cities. He was conduec- 
tor of the company Which Angelo Neu- 
mann took to Russia to present for the 
first time in that country Waener’s| 
““Niebelungen Ring.”” It was in Prague } 
that he met his future wife. Asa 
“Suest conductor” he made his first! 
Berlin” appearance at the Lessing 
Theatre in 1891, where he made such an 
impression that he was offered the post 
of conductor at the Royal Opera. 

The following vear he accepted the 
offer and soon became principal con- 
ductor at the Royal Opera. During the 
14 years which followed his appoint-! 
ment he conducted orchestras in every | 
capital in Europe. He appeared often 
at Beyreuth and comducted many of 
the royal operas at Covent Garden, 
With Felix Motte he conducted the phil- 
harmonic concerts in Vienna in 1905. 
The foHowing year he came to the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. "i 
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1919-1920 sy nine AA ‘ine Season 


24 FRIDAY AFTERNOON, peairuee ae 
AT 2.30 


24 SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS 
AT 8 


BEGINNING OCTOBER 10, 11, BY 


THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


SOLOISTS 


JEAN BEDETTI LOUISE HOMER 

JOSEPH BONNET FRITZ KREISLER 

ALFRED CORTOT JOHN McCORMACK 

EMMY DESTINN MARGARET MATZENAUER 
FREDRIC FRADKIN LEO ORNSTEIN S18 
POVLA FRIJSH SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 
RUDOLPH GANZ ALBERT SPALDING 





No conductor has 
come to the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 
with a more distin- 
euished record than 
Pierre Monteux. 
Prominent as a youth 
in chamber music, he 
early found his true 
vocation as conductor, 
and became a familiar 
figure in Paris, his 
native city, presiding 


over the orchestras at 


the opera and in the 


PIERRE MONTEUX concert halls. He was 


particularly noted for his own Concerts Monteux and for his 


diversified and interesting programmes. 

Several times he toured the larger cities of Europe con- 
ducting opera and ballet, and at the head of the Ballet Russe 
he came to the United States in 1916, after two years of 
honorable service in the French army. Boston saw and 
heard him for the first time as conductor of the Ballet in the 
same year, and two years later as the regular French con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Last autumn 
he was offered the conductorship of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, but could not obtain his release except for a brief 
period when he led the two opening pairs of Symphony Con- 
certs in Boston. Received with unprecedented acclaim, he 
impressed his hearers in that short time with the rare genius 


which few living conductors possess. 


A PERMANENT 
ORCHESTRA ORGANIZED 
AND MAINTAINED 
SOLELY FOR CONCERT 
PURPOSES 
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Behind the present miraculous 
eloquence of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra which comes 
as close to the ideal of perfection as human fallibility can, 
there lies a long history of the application of musical genius, 
the constancy of high purpose, and the expenditure of wealth. 
Only gradually, through tireless years of upbuilding effort by 
one after another of the greatest conductors of Europe, has 


the goal been won. 


There is another practical and less familiar reason for the 
sustained quality of the Boston Symphony Concerts: the 
orchestra has always been maintained ‘‘solely for concert 
purposes.” That is to say, its players as a whole, in part, 
or individually, never “assist” at functions which are not 
primarily musical. The finest music is therefore the sole 
pursuit and the sole practice of all the individual musicians. 
On account of the long winter season and an additional 
summer season by a number of the players, the musicians’ 
contracts in this orchestra alone extend through the entire 
year. 


Circumstances have thus combined to make the orchestra 
Boston’s single institution of world-wide reputation par excel- 
lence. Starting with twenty concerts in the first season, it now 
gives more than five times that number yearly, performing 
more often in the various cities of New England, the near 
South and the West than in Boston itself. 





TIGHT BINDING 


og , a 
FRITZ KREISLER MARGARET MATZENAUER; JOSEPH BONNET i LEO ORNSTEIN , 
a EMMY DESTINN SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 


Oo the passing of the war,ié musical life of Boston, of which the 


: a Boston Symphony Orchestra the central and main source, promises to 
We assume a new importance. T: @vents of the last few years, awakening 
=— our national consciousness al @ccasioning international comparisons 
have brought the discovery that we hz Been persistently undervaluing the role 
of music. From this circumstance m€ a tendency to take the Symphony 
Concerts for granted by the very oiousness of their marvelous perfection 
and their easy accessibility. The newpfeciation of music is reflected in the 
subscription sales which already indit¢ an attendance exceeded in no former 
season. | 
“The Boston Symphony Orchestis not merely one that contains accom- 
plished virtuosos,” a well-known cri fas written, “the orchestra itself is a 
virtuoso.” Its concerts through the gth of a season comprise an epitome of 
the world’s best music. Under the difed guidance of Pierre Monteux the : 
illustrious body may be expected to hg the older masterpieces to fresh and Palas 
exquisite life; to set forth the modertetorial scores in colorful and emotional 
magnificence. An additional pleasus found in the famous singers, pianists 
and violinists who, as soloists, appeartM this orchestra. | 
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JOHN McCORMACK 





POVLA FRIJSH FREDRIC FRADKIN RUDOLPH GANZ i ALBERT SPALDING EAN BEDETTI LOUISE HOMER 


TIGHT BINDING 


FRITZ KREISLER MARGARET MATZENAUER, JOSEPH BONNET LEO ORNSTEIN 
EMMY DESTINN 


SERGEL RACHMANINOFE 


pec! Lr the passing of the war,ie musical life of Boston, of which the 
. nf Boston Symphony Orchestra the central and main source, promises to 
2/4 assume a new importance. tl: events of the last few years, awakening 
<= our national consciousness ai Occasioning international comparisons, 
have brought the discovery that we he been persistently undervaluing the rdle 
of music. From this circumstance me a tendency to take the Symphony 
Concerts for granted by the very oousness of their marvelous perfection 
and their easy accessibility. The newpreciation of music is reflected in the 
subscription sales which already indie an attendance exceeded in no former 
season. 
“The Boston Symphony Orchestis not merely one that contains accom- 
plished virtuosos,” a well-known ct has written, “the orchestra itself is a 
virtuoso.” Its concerts through the gth of a season comprise an epitome of FY 
the world’s best music. Under the dired guidance of Pierre Monteux the ne 
illustrious body may be expected to 2g the older masterpieces to fresh and “eee 
exquisite life; to set forth the moderictorial scores in colorful and emotional 
magnificence. An additional pleasus found in the famous singers, pianists 
and violinists who, as soloists, appearth this orchestra. ge: ae 


JOHN McCORMACK 


POVLA FRIJSH FREDRIC FRADKIN RUDOLPH GANZ ALBERT SPALDING JEAN BEDETTI LOUISE HOMER 





} \ ; FIRST AND SECOND BALCONIES 
FLOOR PLAN OF SYMPHONY HALL } SHOWING THE LOCATION 


SHOWING THE LOCATION | ‘ AND PRICES OF SEATS 


F SEATS ABAY - 
AND rag gt @ 24 SATURDAY EVENING 


24 SATURDAY, EVENING a BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS 2 
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SYMPHONY HALL, 


HUNTINGTON AND MASSACHUSETTS AVENUES, 
BOSTON. 


FIRST BALCONY. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST ARTISTIC 
POSSESSION 


SEASON TICKETS are $60, $48, $36, $24, $15 and are 


free from any Federal Admission Tax 


SEASON TICKETS for the Friday Afternoon and the 
Saturday Evening Symphony concerts are divided 
as to number and price as follows: 


564 seats @ $60 
1015 seats @ $48 
1339 seats @ $36 > for 24 Concerts 
1175 seats @ $24 
*540 seats @ $15 


(*There are no $15 seats for the Friday afternoon concerts) 


SEASON TICKETS secure for the purchaser the exclusive 
right to the same location for. the entire year, 
which location may be retained from season to 
season. 


SEASON TICKETS effect a considerable saving compared 


with the cost of tickets for single concerts 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


A few seats for Friday afternoons are still available 


Seats for Saturday evenings may be obtained at all prices 
Applications should be made at Symphony Hall, Boston 


_. PIERRE. MONTEUX; Conductor 
W.H. BRENNAN, Manager G. E. JUDD, Assistant Manager / ae BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SEASON 1919-1920 





SEASON TICKETS are $60, $48, $36, $24, $15 and are 
free from any Federal Admission Tax 


SEASON TICKETS tor the Friday Afternoon and the 
y 
Saturday Evening Symphony concerts are divided 


aS TO number and PTC C aS tollows: 


564 seats @ S6C 
1015 seats @ $48 | 
| 

| 


439 seats ( S 46 ror 


) 


+ Cconcerts 
7) seats @ $24 


!seats (@ S15 


TICKETS secure tor the purchaser the exclusive 
right to the same location for the entire year, 
which location may be retained from season TO 


SCdSOT). 


SEASON TICKETS effect a considerable saving compared 


with the cost of tickets for single concerts 
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A few Seats for Friday afternoons are still available 


Seats for Saturday evenings may be obtained at all prices 


Applications should be made at Symphony Hall, Boston 


W.H. BRENNAN, Manager G. E. JUDD, Assistant Manager 


PIERRE MONTEUXN, Conductor 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SEASON TLOLSG-1920 





1919-1920 SYMPHONY HALL 39th Season 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Boston Hpypmphonp 
Orchestra 


100 MUSICIANS 


PIERRE. MONTEUX, Conductor 


24 Friday Afternoons at 2.30, beginning October 10 
24 Saturday Evenings at 4, beginning October 11 


a ooa_—éw or. 


DISTINGUISHED SOLOISTS 
TO BE ANNOUNCED 


ooo _—=—: 
SUBSCRIBE NOW TO SECURE BEST LOCATIONS 


Season Prices: $60, $48, $36, 524, $15, no war tax. No 
payment required until September 1st. 

Applications for tickets for either series of twenty-four concerts 
may be made at once (Subscription office will be kept open 
evenings during the Pop concerts). All inquiries by mail promptly 
answered. 

Ticket holders for the season 1919-1920 will have an option 
on their same seats for following seasons. 


Ww. H. BRENNAN, Manager G. E. JUDD, Assistant Manager 


SOME FACTS ABOUT 
MR. MONTEUX 


PIERRE BENJAMIN MONTEUX, engaged to conduct the Bos- 
ton Symphony Concerts for the coming season, has had a varied 
and interesting career. 

He made his first mark in Paris, his native city, where, 
as a prize pupil of the Conservatory, he became a viola player 
in the Colonne Orchestra, and the orchestra of the Opéra- 
Comique. 

At this period chamber music particularly absorbed him. 
He founded the Société de Musique Moderne, and took the viola 
part in several similar organizations which performed the in- 
teresting music of the day and the slighted music of the past. 

Mr. Monteux has conducted the Concerts Colonne in Paris, 
at the Opéra, the Théatre des Champs-Elysées, the Chatelet 
and the Odéon in Paris; Covent Garden and Drury Lane in 
London, and in the opera houses of Berlin, Vienna and Buda- 
pest. 

He instituted the Concerts Monteux at the Casino, Paris, 
which quickly became famous. He toured Europe four times 
at the head of the Ballet Russe. 

The declaration of war brought new duties. Called out in 
the first week of French mobilization, he served two years as 
private in the 385th Territorial Infantry; he fought at Rheims, 
Verdun, Soissons, and in the Argonne. After devoting two 
years of his career to continuous, faithful service, he was given 
his discharge. g 

Mr. Monteux came to the United States in 1916 as conductor 
of the Ballet Russe, in which capacity Boston first saw and 
heard him. As regular French conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, New York, he visited Boston again in the 
spring of 1918. 

Last autumn he was asked to become conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, but the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany could not afford to release him except for a brief period, 
when he conducted the two opening pairs of Boston Symphony 
re ete acting of M. Henri Rabaud. 

) s Dk : o prove him one of the finest 
orchestral conductors living, as an enthusiastic public and 
press emphatically attested. 





Comments on Mr. Monteux’s conducting at the opening Boston 
Symphony Concerts in October, 1915 


The Boston Herald :— 


“Mr. Monteux has an exquisite sense of tonal values, of tonal 
balance and proportion. He is an invoker of euphony. He has 
the respect for clarity and logical development that characterizes 
his nation in literature and art. Mr. Gericke had these qualities, 
the exercise of which gave the Boston Symphony Orchestra inter- 
national reputation; but Mr. Monteux has, in addition, warmth, 
imagination, emotional expressiveness. As an interpreter, Mr. 
Monteux has given memorable performances of works known and 
unfamiliar, performances that have been sane as well as brilliant 
and imaginative. As a man he has in a short time endeared him- 
self to orchestra and public.”—Philip Hale. 


The Boston Post:— 


“Mr. Monteux is a very simple man, rather under medium 
height, erect, uncommonly clear- eyed, unostentatious, self- possessed 


in the presence of an audience, and quietly master of his men. He 
had not conducted two minutes before it was apparent that he had 
made of the Boston Symphony Orchestra a finer instrument than it 
has been for many seasons. He is a supremely artistic interpreter, 
a man profoundly in earnest, and thor oughly equipped for his task.” 
—Olin Downes. 


The Boston Transcript :-— 


“Mr. Monteux has the most sensitive ear possessed by any con- 
ductor since Gericke—not less keen, and of Gallic clarity, precision, 
fineness is Mr. Monteux’s sense of musical design and of revelation 
thereof to his hearers. To this insight, Mr. Monteux adds the 
musical intuition and experience that mould the phrase, shape the 

eriod; graduate the climax as with the composer’s voice and ear. 
i all three he lends the imagination that discovers the Just accent 
that? digtributes and shades colors, that vibrates to the subtle modu- 
lations ofA Dukas’or a Debussy—a manifold .ability, intelligence, 
imagination, devotion dwell in him. He possesses the true artist’s 
mind and—what is equally essential—the true artist’s conscience.” 
—H. T. Parker. 
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Thirty-ninth Season, 1919-1920 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


[# (ment 1919 
PERSONNEL 


VIOLINS. 
Roth, O. Rissland, K. Mahn, F. 


Concert-master. Hoffmann, J. Bak, A. Gerardi, I. 
Theodorowicz, J. 


Thillois, F. 
Fiedler, B. 


Denayer, F. 


Wittmann, F. 


Bedetti, J. 
Schroeder, A. 


Kunze, M. 
Gerhardt, G. 


FLUTES. 


Laurent, G. 
Brooke, A. 
DeMailly, C. 


PICCOLO. 
Battles, A. 


Gebhardt, W. 


TUBA. 


Mattersteig, P. 


ORGAN. 
Snow, A, 


Sauvlet, H. Di Natale, J. 
Goldstein, H. Ringwall, R 


Goldstein, S. Pinfield, C. 
Henkle, R. Kurth, R. Fiedler, A. 


Bryant, M. Kurkdjie, N. 
Langley, A. Leveen, P. 


VIOLAS. 


Berlin, V. Van Veen, H. Kay, W. 
Van Wynbergen, C. Shirley, P Blumenau, W. 


VIOLONCELLOS. 


Miquelle, G. Nagel, R. 


Belinski, M. 
Keller, J. Barth, C. 


Fabrizio, E. 


BASSES. 


Jaeger, A. Ludwig, O. 
Seydel, T. Schurig, R. 


CLARINETS. 


Sand, A. 
Mimart, P. 
Stanislaus, H. Forlani, N. 


ENGLISH HoRNS. Bass CLARINET. 


Mueller, F. Vannini, A. 
Speyer, L. 


HorRNS. TRUMPETS. 


Van Den Berg, C. 
Versney, C. 
Hess, M. 
Kloepfel, : 


Gunderson, R. 


Ribarsch, A. 
Traupe, W. 


Diamond, S. 
Deane, C. 


Grover, H. 
Salis, J. 


Warnke, J. 
Stockbridge, C. 


Agnesy, K. 
Mattersteig, P. 


BASSOONS. 


Laus, A. 
Mueller, E. 
Piller, B. 


CONTRA-BASSOON. 


Fuhrmann, M. 


TROMBONES. 


Adam, E. 
Sordillo, F 


Mausebach, A. 
Kenfield, L. 


TYMPANI. PERCUSSION. 


Neumann, S. Ludwig, C. 
Gardner, C. Zahn, F 


Burkhardt, H. 


LIBRARIAN. 


Rogers, L. J. 
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PERSONNEL 


VIOLINS. 


Rissland, K. Gerardi, A. Sauvlet, H. 
Mahn, F. Barleben, K. Hamilton, V. 


Berger, H. Gundersen, R. Leveen, P. 
? Pinfield, C. Fiedler, B. Gorodetzky, L. 


Thillois, F. 
Goldstein S. 


Kurth, R. Bryant, M. Knudson, C. 
Fiedler, A. Murray, J. Messina S. 


Schoewe, R. Stonestreet, L. 
Tapley, T. Reed, L. 


VIOLAS, 


Denayer, fF. Van Wynbergen, C. VanDenBerg,C. Miullaly, J. Zahn, F. 
Shirley, P. Salis, J. Kluge, M. Gerhardt, S. Rogers, L. 


Bedetti, J. Miquelle, G. Barth, C. Fabrizio, E. Stockbridge, C. 


VIOLONCELLOS. 


Schroeder, A. Keller, J. Belinski, M. Warnke, J. ° Piller, B. 


Kunze, M. 


BASSES. 
Seydel, T. Ludwig, O. 


Gerhardt, G. Frankel, I. Schurig, R. 


FLUTES. 


Laurent, G. 
Brooke, A. 
DeMailly, C. 


PICCOLO. 
Battles, A. 


HORNS. 


Wendler, G. 
Lorbeer, H. 
Hain, F. 
Gebhardt, W. 


TUBA. 


OBOES. CLARINETS. BASSOONS. 


Longy, G. Sand, A. Laus, A. 
Lenom, C. Mimart, P. Mueller, E. 
Stanislaus, H. Forlani, N. 


ENGLISH HORNS. Bass CLARINET. CONTRA-BASSOON 


Mueller, F. Vannini, A. Piller, B. 
Speyer, L. 


Horns. TRUMPETS. TROMBONES. 


Van Den Berg, C. Mager, G. Hampe, C. 

Hess, M. Mann, J. Adam, E. 
Kloepfel, L. Mausebach, A. 
Kearney, A. Kenfield, L. - 


HARP. TYMPANI. PERCUSSION, 


Wichman, A. Holy, A. Neumann, S. Ludwig, C. Burkhardt, H. 


ORGAN. 
Snow, A. 


Rettberg, A. Zahn, F. Kandler, F’. 


LIBRARIAN, 
Rogers, L. J. 


THE OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 


OF THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


INCORPORATED 


FREDERICK P. CABOT - President 
GALEN L. STONE - Vice-President 
ERNEST B. DANE Treasurer 


ALFRED L. AIKEN 
FREDERICK P. CABOT 
ERNEST B. DANE 

M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE 
JOHN ELLERTON LODGE 
FREDERICK E. LOWELL 
ARTHUR LYMAN 

HENRY B. SAWYER 
GALEN L. STONE 
BENTLEY W. WARREN 





- The Boston 


Symphony Orchestra 


Makes 


~- Victor Records 


Just as you enjoy the exquisite interpre- 
tations of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
at their concert, you can enjoy them when- 
ever you wish on the Victrola. 

It is one of the great triumphs of record- 
ing that enables you to hear so large an 


organization in your home, and it is sig- 
nificant that so famous an orchestra as the 
Boston Symphony makes Victor Records. 

The absolute faithfulness of these Victor 
Records when played on the Victrola 
parallels the actual performance of this 
great orchestra itself. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play any 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra records 
for you. © Victrolas $25.00 to $950. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


abs DURING THE SEASON OF 1919-1920. 


Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed-for the first time anywhere. 

Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


AupEniz: “Catalonia,” Folk Suite in three parts, No. 1,** Oc- sis 
tober 10, 1919 

Baco: “My Heart Ever Faithful,’ November 28, 1919 

| (Loutss Homer) 

Bavagirnerr: Thamar,’ Symphonic Poem (after a poem by 
Lermontoff), December 19, 1919 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony, D major, No. 2, Op. 36, October 


Symphony, B-flat major, No. 4, Op. 60, March 13, 1920 
(this symphony was substituted for Berlioz’s “Fan- 
tastic” Symphony performed at the Friday after- 
noon concert, March 12) 

Symphony, C minor, No. 5, Op. 67, November 21, 1919 (in 
memory of Henry Lee Higginson) 

“The Creatures of Prometheus,” Ballet, Op. 48, Overture, 
Ballet No. 5, Adagio, October 24, 1919 

Funeral March from the “Eroica” Symphony (in memory 
of Henry Lee Higginson), November 15, 1919....... 

Overture to “Fidelio,” Op. 72, April 16, 1919 

Overture to “King Stephen,” E-flat major, Op. 117, Novem- 
ber 14, 1919 

Concerto, C minor, No. 3, Op. 37, April 16, 1919 (ALFRED 
CorTOT ) " 

Concerto in D major for violin, January 23, 1920 (Frirz 
KR®ISLER ) 

* “Nature’s Adoration,” Op. 48, No. 4, with orchestra, No- 
vember 28, 1919 (Lourse Homer) 

‘Brruioz: Fantastic Symphony, No. 1, C major, Op. 144, 
| “March 5, 1920; April 30, 1920 (by request) 1195, 1729 
“Harold in Italy,’ Symphony with viola solo, Op. 16 
+ ** Frinpiric DenryerR), November 14, 1920 

Raék6é6czy March, from “The Damnation of Faust,” March 

26, 1920 
‘Buocu: Psalms 137 and 114 with orchestra,** November 14, 
1919 (* Povita FrissH) 





Boropin: “On the Steppes of Central Asia,” Orchestral 
Sketch, Op. 7, March 5, 1920 
Polovtsian Dances,* from “Prince Igor,” April 9, 1920.. 
BrauHms: Symphony No. 1, C minor, Op. 68, December 26, 
1919 


Concerto No. 2, B-flat major, for pianoforte and orchestra, 
Op. 83, November 21, 1919 (* FéLi1x Fox) (in memory 
of Henry Lee Higginson) 
“Ever Lighter grows my Slumber,” Op. 105, No. 2, with 
orchestra, January 16, 1920 (*Marcaret MaTzen- 
AUER ) 
Brinvck, FranK: Sonnet for voice and orchestra, “Blow out, 
you Bugles,” ** April 30, 1920 (Joon McCormack) 
CARPENTER: Concertino for pianoforte and orchestra,** Feb- 
ruary 13, 1920 (** E, Rossrt ScHMITZz) 
Cuaprigr-Motrr.t: Bourrée Fantasque, November 28, 1919.. 
Cuapwick: “The Angel of Death,’ Symphonic Poem,** 
November 14, 1919 : 
CHARPENTIER: “Impressions of Italy,’ Orchestral Suite 
(viola solo, Mr.j DpnayeER), February 27, 1920 


CHavusson: Symphony, B-flat major, Op. 20, November 28, 
1919 | 


Converse: Symphony in C minor,} January 30, 1920 

Drsussy: “Prélude a Aprés-Midi d’un Faune [Eglogue de 
S. Mallarmé]”—‘Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun 
[Eclogue by 8, Mallarmé],” October 10, 1919 

“Jeux” (“Play”), a Danced Poem,** January 2, 1900 
(first performance in America) 

“La Damoiselle Elue”’* (“The Blessed Damozel’’), Lyric 
Poem after D. G. Rossetti: Soprano,* Erurn FRANK; 
Contralto,* CuarAmMonp THompson; female chorus 
trained by S. S. Townsend; February 27, 1920 

Petite Suite,** March 26, 1920 

Fantasy for pianoforte and orchestra,** April 16, 1920 
(AuFRED Cortror) (first performance in America).. 

DuKas: Overture to “Polyeucte,” * April 9, 1920 

Duparc: “L’Invitation au Voyage”* with orchestra, Novem- 
ber 14, 1919 (* Povita Frigsu) 

DvorkAk: Symphony No. 5, E minor, “From the New World,” 
Op. 95, March 26, 1920 

Concerto for violin and orchestra, A major, Op. 53, Octo- 
ber 17, 1919 (ALBERT SpaLpING) 

Enesco: Suite for Orchestra, Op. 9, October 17, 1919 
Franck: “Le Chasseur Maudit” (“The Wild Huntsman”), 
Symphonic Poem, October 10, 1919 

Aria, “Les Rois dont vous vantez la Gloire,’* from “La 

Rédemption,” November 14, 1919 (* Povia Frissx) 
GinpertT: “The Dance in Place Congo,” Symphonic Poem * 
(after George W. Cable), February 20, 1920 


1243 
1543 


587 


386 


745 
1764 


984 
485 


o14 
1164 


435 
891 


t Gring: Concerto in A minor for pianoforte, Op. 16, March 


690 
27, 
os. oe 


12, 1920 (Hrrnricu Grerarp) 000 


Grirres: f “The Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan” (after the 
poem of 8S. T. Coleridge), November 28, 1919 473 
GOLDMARK: Overture to “Sakuntala,” Op. 13, February 138, 
1920 992 
HANpDEL: * Concerto in F major for Organ and Orchestra, 
No. 4, Op. 4, December 26, 1919 (JosmpH Bonner)... 628 
Air, “Ombra mai fu,” from “Serse,’”’ November 28, 1919 
(Lourst Homer) 448 
Concerto Grosso No. 5, D major, for string orchestra 
(edited by G. F. Kogel) : Solo violins, Messrs. + THx0- 
porowicz and + HorrmMann; solo viola, Mr. + Dr- 
NAYER; Solo violoncello, Mr. Beprerri1, April 2, 1920.. 1427 


j|Haypn: Symphony, B-flat major, “La Reine de France” 


(B. & H. No. 85),* October 31, 1919, March 6, 1920. .215,000 
Symphony in G major (B. & H. No. 13), February 27,1920 1125 
D’Inpy: Symphony in B-flat major, No. 2, Op. 57, January 


“Sinfonia Brevis de Bello Gallico” (“Short Symphony 
concerning the Gallic War’), No. 3, Op. 70,** October 
24, 1919 (first time in America) 
Symphonic Variations, “Istar.” April 30, 1920 
Lato: Spanish Symphony for violin and orchestra, Op. 21, 
February 20, 1920 (+ Frepric FRADKIN) 


| Liszt: “Les Préludes,” Symphonic Poem No. 3 (after Lamar- 


tine), October 24, 1919 
The Dance in the Village Tavern (Mephisto Waltz) : 
Second Episode from Lenau’s “Faust,” December 


MacDowe.i: Concerto No. 2, D minor, for pianoforte and 
orchestra, Op. 23, December 19, 1919 (* Lzo Orn- 
STEIN ) | 

Mauipimro: “Pause del Silenzio” (“Pauses of Silence’) : 
Seven Symphonic Expressions, March 5, 1920 


||Munpexssoun: Symphony No. 5, “Reformation,” Op. 107, 


January 2, 1920 

Overture, Nocturne, Scherzo from the music to “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” March 12, 1920 

Overture to “Fingal’s Cave,” Op. 26, March 6, 1920 


||Moussoresky: “Une Nuit sur Mont Chauve” (“A Night on 


Bald Mountain”) ,* April 23, 1920 
“Hopak,” * with orchestra, November 14, 1919 (* Povia 
I’R1JSH ) 





Mozart: Symphony in G minor (K. 550), February 20, 1920 1043 
- Overture to “The Magic Flute,” March 6, 1920 000 
Concertante Symphonie for violin and viola (K. 364): 
_ violin, Mr. + THmoporowicz; viola, Mr. { DmnaymEr, 
April 9, 1920 
Scene, “Non‘pii! tutto ascoltae,” and Aria, “Non temer, 
amato bene,” with violin obbligato (Mr. + THEopoRo- 
-_ wiez, violin; Joun McCormack, tenor), April 30, 
1920 an 
Rapaup: “La Procession Nocturne,” April 23, 192 
RACHMANINOFF: Concerto for pianoforte with orchestra, D 
minor, No. 3, Op. 30,** October 31, 1919 (SErGui 
) RACHMANINOFF) 
Rave: “Ma Mére l’Oye” (“Mother Goose”), Five Children’s 
Pieces, April 9, 1920 
Rimsxy-Korsakorr: “La Grande Paque Russe” (“The Rus- 
sian Easter’), Overture on Themes of the Rus- 
sian Church, Op. 36, January 30, 1920 
Introduction and March from “Le Coq d’Or,” * April 16, 
1920 
Samnt-Saiins: Pianoforte Concerto No. 5, F major, Op. 103, 
April 2, 1920 (RupotpH Ganz) 
Concerto for violoncello and orchestra, No. 1, March 6, 
1920 (+ Jean Bepertt) 
Scumitr: “The Tragedy of Salome,” suite for orchestra 
(after a poem by Robert d’ Humiéres), December 19, 
1919 


y, 
Symphony, E-flat major, No. 3, ‘“Rhenish,” Op. 97, Febru- 
ary 13, 1920 : 
Concerto for violoncello with orchestra, A minor, Op. 129, 
January 30, 1920 (*{ Jman Bupertt) 
* Bride’s Song No. 1, * Bride’s Song No. 2, being Nos. 11 
and 12 of “Myrthen,” Op. 25, January 16, 1900 
(* MarGareT MatZENAUER) 
Swerana: Overture to “The Sold Bride,” April 2, 1920.... 
Sroyowsk1: Symphony in D minor, Op. 21,** January 16, 
1920 


SrRAVINSKY: Suite from “L’Oiseau de Feu” (“The Fire 
Bird”), a Danced Legend,* October 31, 1919 

Svmnpsen: Carnival at Paris, April 28, 1920 

Verpi: Aria, “O Don Fatale,” from “Don Carlos,” November 
28, 1919 (Lovuism Hommr) 


re ow homer ~~ 192 ee news 


Wacner: Overture to “The Flying Dutchman,” March 5, 
1920 


Prelude to “Parsifal,” April 2, 1920 
Funeral Music and Immolation Scene from “Dusk of the 
Gods,” January 16, 1920 (* Marcarer Matzmnnaunr) 
“A Siegfried Idyl,’” October 24, 1919 
Prelude to “Lohengrin,” March 26, 1920 
“Forest Murmurs,” from “Siegfried,” March 26, 1920.... 
Prelude to “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg,” April 30, 


SUMMARY. 
HANDEL 


BEETHOVEN 
BERLIOZ 


BoropIN MALIPIERO 
BRAHMS MENDELSSOHN 
BRIDGE MovussorGgskY 
CARPENTER Mozart 
CHABRIER RABAUD 
RACHMANINOFF 


CONVERSE Rimsky-KorSAKOFF 
DEBUSSY SAINT-SAbNS 
ScH MITT 
DUPARC ScHUBERT 
DvorAK ScHUMANN 
ENESCO SMETANA 
FRANCK SToJOWSKI 
GILBERT STRAVINSKY 
GLAZOUNOFF SvENDSEN 
| VERDI 
WAGNER 
GRIIFFES 
GOLDMARK 


Haydn’s symphony “The Queen of France” was played twice, as was 
Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes aftcr Wagner's Prelude 
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ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITIONS PERFORMED FOR THE 


FIRST TIME. 


Conversn: Symphony in C minor, January 30, 1920. 
Grirres: “The Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan,” November 
Aad ois Se GES Ame FAP 8 5 O08 Ob 20 B88 0 : 


WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN AMERICA. 


Desussy: Fantasy for pianoforte and orchestra (ALFRED 
. Cortort, pianist), April 16, 1920. 
Desussy: “Jeux,” a Danced Poem, January 2, 1920. 
DInpy: “Sinfonia Brevis de Bello Gallico,” No. 2, Op. 70, 
ee eke lati h cea twe ans 


WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN BOSTON. 


SympuHonigs, SyMPpHonic Poems, ETc. 


Axpeniz: “Catalonia,” Folk Suite in three parts, No. 1, Oc- 
tober 10, 1919. 

CHapwick: “The Angel of Death,” Symphonic Poem, No- 
vember 14, 1919. 

Desussy: Petite Suite, March 26, 1920. 

Stoyowski1: Symphony in D minor, Op. 21, January 16, 1920 

CONCERTOS. 

CaRPENTER: Concertino for pianoforte and orchestra (E. 
Rosert Scumitz,** pianist), February 13, 1920. 

RacHMANINOFF: Concerto for pianoforte with orchestra, D 
minor, No. 3, Op. 30 (S. RacHMANINOoFF, pianist), 
SN Es MEE ES Cee CRORE os Wb be bs coe cok boar 


) ARIAS AND SonGs. 
Brocu: Psalms 137 and 114 (* Povta Frissu), November 
| 14, 1920. 
Brings, F.: Sonnet, “Blow out, you Bugles” (JoHn Mc- 
Cormack), April 30, 1920. 
Franck: Aria, “Les Rois dont vous vantez la Gloire” 
 (* Povia FrigsH), November 14, 1920.............. 


WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THESE 


CONCERTS. 


SympHonies, SymMpHonic Pops, erc. 
Boropin: Polovtskian Dances, from “Prince Igor,” April 9, 


DuKxas: Overture to “Polyeucte,” April 9, 1920. 
GitpertT: “The Dance in Place Congo,” Symphonie P 
February 20; 1920. = seg. 
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Giazounorr: “Stenka Razine,” January 2, 1920. 


Haypn: Symphony, “La Reine de France,” B-flat major 


(B. & H. No. 85), October 31, 1919. 


Movussoresky: “A Night on Bald Mountain,” Fantaisie for 


orchestra, April 23, 1920. 


\| Rimsxy-Korsakorr: “Le Coq d’Or”’; Introduetion and 


March, April 16, 1920. 


SrRavINsKY: Suite from “L’Oiseau de Feu,” October 31, 1919. 


CONCERTOS. 


Hanpe.: Concerto in F major for organ and orchestra, De- 
cember 26, 1919 (JosppH BONNET)........+-+e000- 


CHORAL WORKS. 


/\|Desussy: “La Damoiselle Flue,’ lyric poem (* Eran FRANK, 


soprano; *CrarAmMonp Tompson, contralto, and 
chorus), February 27, 1920............-. Nw Wee «eb 


ARIAS AND SONGS. 


Brepruoven: “Nature’s Adoration,” with orchestra (Lovuisn 


Homur), November 28, 1919. 


| Duparc: “Invitation & Voyage,” with orchestra (* Povia 


FrisgsH), November 14, 1919. 

MovussorcsKky: “Hopak,” with orchestra (* Povia Friss#), 
November 14, 1919. 

ScouMANN: Bride’s Song No. 1, Bride’s Song No. 2, with 
orchestra (* Marcarer Marzpnaurr), January 16, 
TE eee aks bake be oe 0.tee ee +a ESN oe 8 


THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED THIS 


SEASON. 


Beverti,} ** Jean: January 30, 1920, Schumann’s Concerto 
for violoncello. Sketch..........e-eceeeeeeeeeees 

March 6, 1920, Saint-Saéns’s Concerto for violoncello, 
WO Bias ak ok 14 A AR Oe E KK 2 O18 PANE BIER Y © 
Bonnet, JosepH: December 26, 1919, Handel’s Concerto in 
F major for organ and orchestra.” Sketch........ 

Corrot, Aurrep: April 16, 1920, Beethoven’s Concerto for 
pianoforte, © minor, No. 3; Debussy, F'antasy for 
pianoforte and orchestra** (first performance 1n 
America). Sketch. ........eeeeeceecereeerceseres 

Fox,* Féitrx: November 21, 1919, Brahms’s Concerto No. 2, 
for pianoforte and orchestra......--.+s+sereereees 
FRADKIN,} Frepric: February 20, 1920, Lalo’s Spanish Sym- 
phony. Sketch. ..........e eee eee se cree e ree reres 
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HrigsH;* Povua: November 14, 1919, Franck, Aria * ** from 
al “The Redemption”; Songs with orchestra; Dupare, 
Invitation au -Voyage*; Moussorgsky, Hopak*; 

: Bloch, Psalms * 137 and 114. Sketch.............. 
Ganz, RupotpH: April 2, 1920, Saint-Saéns, Pianoforte Con- 
SG EA he CCR as ores 0.5 6c ks tee es ave wes Vense’s 
GuBHaRD, Henrico: March 12, 1920; Grieg’s Concerto in A 
| minor for pianoforte, Op. 16...............0+eeeee 
Homer, Louisn: November 28, 1919, Songs with orchestra: 
Beethoven, “Nature’s Adoration” *; Handel, “Ombra 

mai ft”; Bach, “My Heart ever Faithful”; Verdi, 

: *“O Don Fatale,” from “Don Carlos.” Sketch...... 
Kreisuer, Fritz: January 23, 1920, Beethoven’s Concerto for 
violin. Sketch............... pe ag 
McCormack, JoHN: April 30,1920, Mo n pit! 
‘tutto ascoltae,’ and Aria, “Non temer, amato 

bene”; Bridge, Sonnet, “Blow out, you bugles’**.. 
MATZENAUER,* Marcaret: January 16, 1920, Songs with 
orchestra: Brahms, “Ever lighter grows my slum- 

ber”; Schumann, Bride’s Songs * Nos. 1 and 2; Schu- 

bert, “Erlking’; Wagner, Immolation Scene from 

“Dusk of the Gods.” Sketch.............ccceeeces 
OrnstTEIN,” Lio: December 19, 1919, MacDowell’s Pianoforte 
Concerto No. 2, D minor. Sketch................. 
RACHMANINOFF, Smrcei: October 31, 1919, Rachmaninoff, 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 3.** Sketch......... 
Scumitz,** E. Rornert: February 13, 1920, Carpenter, Con- 
| certino for pianoforte and orchestra.** Sketch.... 
SpaLtpInG, ALBERT: October 17, 1919, Dvorak, Concerto for 
violin and orchestra. Sketch..................... 


Sketch of Frédéric Denayer, viola (“Harold in Italy’), No- 
Nie REE I RSE OS PS ae ASI eo ane ay 


Sopranos? Mmes. Frijsh,* Matzenauer *..................4.4. 
Oontralto: Mme. Homer.........8. ccc cece cscs ccnccccccees 
ees ME ER FORUARUICR, 5 65 5 0: Ania wdBom,s ob bees 00 how eanelek 
Pianists: Messrs. Cortot, Fox,* Ganz, Gebhard, Ornstein,* 

Becnmaninoly, . Schmitz ** . oo... oo vice ceive s cate eles 
Violinists: Messrs. Fradkin,} Kreisler, Spalding............ 
Violoncellist: Mr. Bedetti + ** (two performances)....... 
O¢ganist: Mr. Bonnet.............ccevesees 


. 
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‘Ge BY OLIN DOWNES 

' NEW YORK, Aug. 25.—The un- 
commonly frank and direct regard of 
Pierre Monteux, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, for at 


formance— Wil 


Play Wagner 


o—— as 


The two men did not.kiss, in the pro- | 


‘verbial French style, when they met, | 


but the cordiality of the meeting was 


‘unmistakable. Mr. Monteux was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Monteux and his six-. 


year-old daughter, who has already” 


least two seasons to come, was tinged 


with a fine Gallic irony when the 
writer told him of the departing pro- 
nouncement of Dr. Karl Muck, who 
left America a few days ago, to the 
effect that the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra could never again be the band 
that Muck had conducted, since the 
discharge of 29 German players. 


ene ee 


NOT THE SAME, BUT BETTER 


Mr. Monteux, who is a trifle fleshier 
than when last seen in Boston and look- 


i 


| 


commenced to study music. 


Mr. Monteux will comé to Boston 
Wednesday and will set’ immediately . 
to work arranging his programmes for 
the winter and studying in detail an 
extremely interesting assortment of new 


more weeks at the seashore with his 


family. He gradually collected scores 


and in a number of instances had 


friendiy conferences with their com- 


‘ 
‘ 


ing very fit indeed after his summer. 
vacation, raised his eyebrows a little. 
and said in a thoughtful manner; “No! | 


no! I don’t suppose it can be the same. 
But’’—as though pondering over some 
Euclidean mystery—‘‘I don’t speak of 
the conductor, but of the orchestra 


’ 
"" 


posers, some of them old friends of the 
conductor. Mr. Monteux’s talk about 
these men was a word picture of a 
number of composers of today who may 
be encountered in the course of a visit 
to Paris, France. 


Saint-Saens a Wagner Hater 


Camille Saint-Saens, that - amazing 
compound of composer, essayist, scien- 
tist, globe-trotter, metaphysician and 
cordial hater of Germany, in his youth 
a Wagnerite and now a passionate de- 
claimer—you might think Saint-Saens in 


itself—may it not be, this band, even— | yi; twenties to hear the vigor of his ar- 


a little better?’’ 
Mr. Monteux debarked In the morning 


: 
| 


raignment — confronted Mr. Monteux 
with eagle nose and flashing eyes, and 


from an ingoming steamer and stood | inveighed against coming productions of 
smiling happily back ofa fence which | Wagner at the Paris Opera. 


separated him from William’ H. Bren- 


scores which he has brought with him ; 
from. Paris. 
He spent six weeks in Paris and six 


“They need new scenery there,” | 


nan, manager of the Boston orchestra. | shouted Saint-Saens, ‘but they won't 


ee RFS PRES EE Ee ST EO GO FY mo. 





FrissH,* Povua: November 14, 1919, Franck, Aria * ** from 
“The Redemption” ; Songs with orchestra ; Dupare, 
Invitation au Voyage *; Moussorgsky, Hopak * 
Bloch, Psalms * 137 and 114. SSMCUCN «6s 6 6 oneien 

GANZ, RupoPH: April 2, 1920, Saint-Saéns, Pianoforte Con- 
UG Se he ROR 6:5 cleo noo 00.0 Gan de-esieaedWanvce 

GEBHARD, Hernricn: ;: March 12, 1920; Grieg’s Concerto i in A 
minor for pianoforte, Op. 16 i ah 

Homer, Louisn: November 28, 1919, Songs with orchestra : 
Beethoven, “Nature’s Adoration” *; Handel, “Ombra 
mai fu”; Bach, “My Heart ever Faithful” ; ; Verdi, 

**Q Don Fatale, ” from “Don Carlos.” Sketch. ¥ 


KREISLER, FRITZ: J * aed ~s 1920, Beethoven’s Concerto 0 for 


McCorMaAck, J OHN: 
tutto ascoltae,” and ‘Aria, “Non temer, amato 
bene” ; Bridge, Sonnet, “Blow out, you bugles’’**. 

MATZENAUER,” Marcarer: January 16, 1920, Songs with 
orchestra: Brahms, “Ever lighter grows my slum- 
ber”; Schumann, Bride’s Songs * Nos. 1 and 2; Schu- 
bert, “Erlking’; Wagner, Immolation Scene from 
“Dusk of the Gods.” Sketch...... i wath 

ORNSTEIN,* Lio: December 19, 1919, MacDowell’s Pianoforte 


Concerto No. 2, D minor. Sketch. . wiibes 
RACH MANINOFF, Surcei: October 31, 1919, ‘Rachmaninoff, 


Concerto for pianoforte, No. 3.4 Sketch. Yves 
Scumirz,** E. Ronert: February 13, 1920, Carpenter, Con- 

certino for pianoforte and orchestra.** Sketch. 
SPALDING, ALBERT: October 17, 1919, Dvorak, Concerto for 

violin and orchestra. Sketch. . 


Sketch of Frédéric aaa viola Ak gaptox in tate No- 
vember 14, 1919. 


Sopranos: Mmes. 0 sl Matzenauer * 

Contralto: Mme. Homer. . 

Tenor: Mr. McCormack... POE PRONE Me 

Pianists: Messrs. Cortot, Fox, * Ganz, Gebhard, Ornstein,* 
Rachmaninoff, Schmitz a 

Violinists: Messrs. Fradkin,+ Kreisler, Spalding 

Violoncellist: Mr. ggg oad (two performances). . 

Organist: Mr. Bonnet. . bis 
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MANY NEW WORKS 
FOR SYMPHONY 


Monteux Brings Compositions New | 


to Musical World for First Per- 
formance— Will Play Wagner 


w BY OLIN DOWNES 


NEW YORK, Aug. 25.—The un-j put the cordiality of the meeting was 


commonly frank and direct regard of | 
Pierre Monteux, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, for at 
least two seasons to come, was tinged 
with a fine Gallic irony when the 
writer told him of the departing pro- 
nouncement of Dr. Karl Muck, who 
left America a few days ago, to the 
effect that the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra could never again be the band 
that Muck had conducted, since the 
discharge of 29 German players. 


eee or ee 


ing very fit indeed after his summer 
vacation, raised his eyebrows a little 
and said in a thoughtful manner; ‘No! 
no! I don’t suppose it can be the same. 


But’’—as though pondering over some, 
Euclidean mystery—‘‘I don’t speak of. 


the conductor, but of the orchestra 
itself—may it not be, this band, even— 
a little better?’’ 

Mr. Monteux debarked In the morning 
from an incoming steamer and stood 
smiling happily back of a fence which 


separated him from William’ H. Bren-| 


ithe two men did not.kiss, in the pro- 


_ conductor. Mr. Monteux’s talk about 
these men was a word picture of a 


NOT THE SAME, BUT BETTER | 


; ; 'be encountered in the course of @ visit 
| | 4 y oO S ; S — 
Mr. Monteux, who is a trifle fleshie lto Paris, France. 


than when last seen in Boston and look- ' 


ee ee ee 


‘verbial French style, when they met, 


unmistakable. Mr. Monteux was ac-' 


| companied by Mrs. Monteux and his six- 


year-old daughter, who has already 
commenced to study music. 

Mr. Monteux will comé to Boston 
Wednesday and will set’ immediately 


to work arranging his programmes for 
‘the winter and studying in detail an | 
/extremely interesting assortment of new | 
‘seores which he has brought with him 


from. Paris. 

He spent six weeks in Paris and six 
more weeks at the seashore with his 
family. He gradually collected scores 
and in a number of instances had 
friendly conferences with their com- 


p 


number of composers of today who may 


Saint-Saens a Wagner Hater 


Camille Saint-Saens, that - amazing 
compound of composer, essayist, scien- 
tist, globe-trotte1 metaphysician and 
cordial hater of Germany, in his youth 
a Wagnerite and now a passionate de- 


'claimer—you might think Saint-Saens in 


his twenties to hear the vigor of his ar- 


‘'raignment — confronted Mr. Monteux 


with eagle nose and flashing eyes, and 


| inveighed against coming productions of | 


Wagener at the Paris Opera. e | 
“They need new scenery there, ) 
“but they won't 


nan, manager of the Boston orchestra. | shouted Saint-Saens, 
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get it when they produce Wagner.” — 
Will Open With Wagner 


“But I do not agree with that,” said 


| 


’ 


f 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Mr. Monteux. “I plan to have Wagner 
on my first programme. And at Paris 
they will like it, too. There will be 
some trouble in the streets, probably, 
when they give ' Wagner, but’’—he 


Two other first productions of great | 
interest will be the first pérformances | 


in America of an early and until now 
practically unknown “Fantasie for 
piano and orchestra’ by Debussy, which 
will be played with the assistance of 
the pianist, Alfred Cortot, and per con- 
tra, one of Debussy’s last important 
compositions. This will be the score of 


lJaughed—*I have known of trouble in! “Jeux” (‘Play’) which Debussy wrote 
the streets of Paris over smaller things | for performance as a ballet, for the 
than that. It will do the Opera no harm, | Russian dancer, Nijinsky. 


and’ they will make money giving Wag-. 


ner.’’ 
Mr.’ Monteux said to Saint-Saens, who, 

since he toured as yt tia dg 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 


‘recollections of this organization: 


Suggests Own Works 


“Tt want to play some of your music 
in Boston, but they are very familiar | 
with your scores, of which my friend 
and colleague, M. Rabaud, has just 
given many brilliant performances.”’ 
‘Saint-Saens has not the reputation of 
a wit for nothing. His eye twinkled as 
he said—this composer of infinite pro- 
ductiveness and facility—‘‘O, but they 
can’t have heard all of them!” And 
that week Monteux received from 
Saint-Saens three letters, closely writ- 


ten, in a fie hand, of four pages each, | 
of compositions which Saint-Saens men-' 
tioned as available for performance by. 


D'Indy’s Third Symphony 


Deere Boston Symphony Orchestra! 
} 
} 


| 


Mr. Monteux talked with D’Indy and 


will give in Boston the first performance 
in America of that distinguished com- 


| Doser’s third symphony, a long work, 


} 
' 
} 
} 


any work by the Frenchman, D’Indy, | 
yecause of the very frank utterances, 
hat D’Indy was making at the time, in) 
‘aris, regarding Germany’s part in the 


with a furiously triumphant finale, in- 
spired by the war. In this there will be 
poetic justice. In his last season in 
Boston Dr. Muck refused to perform 


yar. The genius of D’Indy is perhaps 
1ore profoundly spiritual than the fin- 
shed and cosmopolitan art of Saint- 
jaens, a great artist, but also a man 
of the world. And as with the music of 


\D’Indy, the composer, who, though 


younger than Saint-Saens, is no longer 
Young, so with the bearing of D’Indy, 
the man: He lives today more an inner 
than an outer life. He seems to be 
meditating profoundly on things not of 
this world. 


First Hearing of Hure Symphony 
A first production in the world of a 


symphonic importance will be the pre- 


miere, at a Boston Symphony concert, 
of a symphony with organ by Jean 
o alas, with this vast work 


i, is succumbing gradually to *in the trenches. 


the | 
Lseason of 1906-07, has particularly vivid | 


| Of Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, 


hopes, for the last concert of the sea- 


Played It in 1913 


“T particularly want to do this,’”’ said 


wit | Mr. Monteux, ‘“‘because I felt when I 
conducted the, first performances of) 


‘Jeux’ in. Paris and in London in 1913, 


_that Nijinsky’’ (who appeared as a 
tennis player, with his racket on the 
Stage) “‘adopted rather silly and unre- 


lated action to some really charming 
music. Nijinsky is the great male dan- 


cer of the world. But the stage genius 


of the Russian ballet was not Nijinsky, 


but Fokine, who never came to Amer- 


ica, and of whom Nijinsky was jealous. 

Other modern works to be produced 
will be compositions by § Florent 
Schmidt, Ravel, Ducasse, Albert Rous- 


sel. But Mr. Monteux is also a wor-, 


shipper of the classics. 


Give Ninth With Chorus 


There will be played at least two 
symphonies of Beethoven—the fourth, 
and the ninth, with chorus—symphonies 


Brahms Mendelssohn, whom Mr. Mon- 
teux thinks it is the custom today to a 
little underrate, and, as Mr. Monteux 


son, a production of Cesar Franck’s 
“Beatitudes’’ with chorus. 

Mr. Monteux will also give attention 
to music by Slavic composers, among 
them Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, Strawin- 
sky, the latter to be represented, prob- | 
ably, by a suité from the exquisite | 
music for the ballet, “‘The Bird of Fire.’’ 

It will be observed that the foregoing | 
list of composers has practically a pre- 
war percentage of German names, with 
the exception of one or two modern | 
German composers, such as Richard | 
Strauss. When I asked Mr. Monteux if | 
he would play Strauss, his answer was | 
particularly interesting, in view of his | 
refusal, during war time, to conduct a} 
performance of Strauss’ “Till Eulen- | 
spiegel’” for the Russian ballet. ‘I | 
would like to play him very much,” he | 
said. ‘‘I think that it is time to think | 
of music and war as two different | 
things. During the conflict it seemed | 
to me wrong to conduct a performance | 
of a work which would send a substan- 
tial royalty to a composer whose nation 
had outraged justice, while my own 
countrymen and comrades were dying 
But Strauss’ music 


—— 


—_—— a 


| was not composed by the war, and the He takes charge of the Boston “Sym- 


\ 


war is over. On the other hand, it\phony Orchestra following the vicissi- 


would be as inhuman as it would be tudes of its former conductor, Dr. Karl 

| academic to expect the nations of theyMuck, who was interned because of his 
earth to forget in a day the frightful alleged sympathies for Germany and 
orgy of injury and suffering through jher allies, and who left last week for 


which they have passed. Europe. 
“Therefore, I think it not only sensi- . , 
ble, but also only fair, to find out how W] bhedip ett Its Place 
my audiences feel about Strauss be-| ‘en asked if he intended to play 
fore I decide how soon I shall put his| German compositions, he said German 
name on my programmes. de ye eye music will have its place on the pro- 
4 : Os 
ye nd cdl F tanaa .aten:: dteetina’ grams of the orchestra, ‘French music 
a. coneuc i deni _| has never been properly interpreted in 
poorer music is so brilliantly gag 4 Ametica.” he said 
trated that it is certain to make a big! «ayy. FF mga thesg = ty 
effect. But one must have considera- My aim will be to give the American 


tion for that which is a fact and not a people the kind of music their tastes! 


theory: The state following the cata- eall for. I do not think there has been 


clysm, of the Nerves DF the world. music due to the war. For the last two 


———--___-—— years there has been a lack of miusic, 
NEW SYMPHONY and right now the general public is 
| , éager for music,’”’ 
With Mr. Monteux were his wife and 
HE! 1} DUE TODA sede 


Mr, Monteux, on arrtval in Boston will 
immediately begin to arrange his pro- 
grams for the winter concerts. He has 
with him an assortment of new scores 

ee |} that he has broyght from Paris. 


He purposes to have Wagner on his. 


Pierre Monteux Lands 10 first program. 

New York and Takes 
Train for Boston 

‘the first performance in America of 


| Re Se ee 
| D’Indy’s third symphony, a work jn- 
j 


He has three letters 


mentioned as among his works avail- 
‘able for giving before Boston audiences. 


am 
WV ILL GIVE SEVERAL Bap ohey sed a war. ‘ | ae 
) 4 nother feature of the season Ww e 
NEW WORKS HERE the first performance at a Boston Sym- 
ae phony concert of a symphony with 
% erp hs organ by Jean Hure. Two other first 
Specinl Dispatch to the Herald productions in America will ‘be of the 
a pyle ayer thas ar pap early “Fantasie for Piano and Orches- 
NEW YORK, Aug. 25-—Pierre€ ty” by Debussy, which will be played 
_Monteux, the new conductor of the with the assistance of the pianist, Al- 


‘Boston Symphony Orchestra, arrivec fred Cortot, and one of the same com- 


. ; . poser’s latest important compositions, 
from Havre, France, this morning¢pe score of “Jeux” (plays) which he 


‘on the Lorraine, and was met at the wrote for a ballet for Nijinsky, the Rus- 


| : sian dancer. Other modern works pro- 
| dock by W. H. Brennan, business duced will be by Florent Schmidt, Ravel, 
manager of the orchestra. They pycasse and Albert Roussel. 


ae ee - ee 


any change in people’s tastes regarding | 


rom Camille Saint-Saens, containing. 
scores which the French composer has | 


‘'|Mr. Monteux will aiso give in Boston } 


left New York tonight on the mid- Two symphonies—at least—of Beet-. 


ioht trai hoven, the fourth and the ninth, with 
night aa. chorus: symphonies by Haydn, Mozart, 


Mr. Monteux was director of th gonubert Schumann, Brahms, Mendels- 
French operas at the Metropolitan 1a3| einn anid Cesar Franck’s “Beatitudes” 


year. At that time he received an offer on chorus, will be given. 
from the Boston Symphony Orchestra; Among the Slavic composers reépre- 


but was unable to take it, as he was sented will be Dvorak, Tschaikowsky 


under contract With the Metropolitar 4 4 os , bably. by 
and Strawinsky, thé latter probably, 
Opéra House, but conducted the orches- suite from ‘The Bird of Fire.” 


tra until the arrival of Henri Rabaud. a i  msmtnipieanemeaad 
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‘Mr. Monteux Already at Work in Boston—Worcester 
Music Festival, Caruso’ 


s Return and Other Prom- 


ises to Gladden Music Lovers’ Hearts. 


_-_—_— eo ‘| 


Mr. Monteux is arrived in Boston’And 
hard at work in the musical lrary of 
Symphony Hall. The Worcester music 


festival draws near. Mr. Caruso comes 
back to New York, and even the cer- 
tainty of 12 concerts in Mexico at $7009 
a concert fails to lighten his sorrow 
over the conscription by Italian social- 
ists of his choice wines and viands on 
his estate in Italy. Arturo Bodanshy, 
who will conduct a series of important 
orchestral concerts, in addition to nis 
activities at the Metropontan Upela 
House, has also returned. The lists of 
a number of new singers, five of them 
American girls, have been added to the | 
Metropolitan personnel. Which means 
that the music critics, also, have to 
come back to town and sharpen their 
pencils. 

Mr. Caruso, who came back with Mrs. 
Caruso and Caruso’s 12-year-old son, 


Enrico, by. another union, was exphelt | 


in his statements against Soviet rule: 
“Tt consider that 1 was treated shabbily. 
They invaded my home in the name of 
the Soviet. Soviet! Bah! What ao lL 
care for the Soviet! They were well 
treated. : 
which I freely gave to my starving 
countrymen, and then—they sveal erly 
Virginia hams: I do not drink: the 
‘wine myself, but that which was con- 


tained in the demijohns was sold—had 


ebeen paid for, in fact—and 1? I am 


unable to deliver it to the buyers! yor! 
that I came away earlier than I ex- 
IT am anxious to come here, 
where I am not robbed. What they take 
from you here they take gently and 
Ask ‘Big Bill’ Edwardas. 
See how genteel he is in taking it from 


pected. 


with respect. 


you!” 


At the Worcester Festival, given in 
Mechanics Hall, Worcester, October 6- 
10, there will be five concert programmes 
consisting entirely of works by Ameri- 
This alk-American pro- 


gramme was omitted last year because 
pro- 


can composers. 


of the influenza epidemic. The 
gramme 


-wery few alterations and addt- | ey 4 
with a y One of the important the impression 
knows well how to handle these fugi- 


It is effectively orches- 


tions next month. 


additions will be John Powell's ‘‘Rhap- 
- godie Negre,”’ & work which made a dcep 


. 


cent N 
“y ard for the first time hereabouts. 


oe maded to the festival programine ati quently dreadfully banal) work. 


) 
‘< | AU eee 


They enjoyed my hospitality, 


impression on discerning listeners when | 
ie was ‘given for the first time rte . ae 
ce! onnecticut) music festi- | 
LET apapeodic Negre” will be} Lhemes,’ by Henry Gilbert is a free 

(t| Superficial rhythmic and melodic (fre- 


Evwu | 


the suggestion of another 
composer, himself a keen student of 
Negro folk-song, who ernest:y recom- 
mended Mr. Powell’s work for perform- 
ance. 

At this festival 19 American composers 
will be given a hearing. The big choral’ 
works will be George W. Chadwick’s 
“Judith,” Henry Hadley’s “Ode to 
Music,’’ and Mabel Daniels ‘Peace witn 
a Sword.” The soloists will be Mabel 
Garrison, soprano; Louise Homer, con- 
tralto ; Emma Roberts, contra'to; George 
Hamlin, tenor; Lambert Murphy, tenor; 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritoze, Edgar 
Schofield, bass; Milton C. Snyder, bass; 
Frances Nash, pianist; and Mr. Poweil 
as pianist as well as composer. AS8 
usual, the Worcester Festival cho1us 
will consist of about 400 voices and there 
will be a large chorus of childrens 
voices. Dr. Arthur Mees Will conduct 
and the orchestra will be the orchesira 
of Philadelphia, led by its concert- 
master, Thaddeus Rich. 

Talking of American composers, there 
was interesting comment on the part of 
Dutch newspapers when Henry F. Gil- 
pert’s ‘Comedy Overture on Negro 
Themes’ was recently played by an 
orchestra under Schcevoigt at the 
Kursaal at Scheveningen on Aug. 6. 
The programme opened with this com- 
position, and there followed songs of 
Liszt and Mahlen, Strauss’ ‘Don 
Juan,” the ‘Tristan’ prelude and 
Liszt’s ‘‘Tasso.’’ The critical commen- 
tary on Gilbert’s work follows: 

De Avoudpost; “Schneevoigt brought 
out as a novelty a comedy overture on 
Negro themes by Gilbert. For Negroes 
and for modern dancing girls this music 
is just suited. The true cake-walk 
rhythm was brought sharply to the fore 
by the orchestra, and even in the 
somewhat serious fugato treatment of 


ing for Symphony Season | 


American | 


nl 


the theme one fancies that he is in a 


modern dance hall. 
success.’”’ 
Nieuwe 


Naturally, 


Rotterdamsche 


of a composer 


_tive themes. 
| trated.”’ 
The “Het Vaderland’’: 

| “The ‘Comedy Overture on 


great 


ss etihia te sa ge Courant; | 
osed will be given). is piece is described by its title. It! 
# then prop > ‘is both lively and clever and gives one | 


who 


Negro 


: 
« 
¢ 
i 
a 


‘| {the quas-sérious aspect of the fugue| Will be, in exact proportion, defective, 
does not alter our general impression | Narrow in its scope, temporary in its 
that it is an empty work; a husk with-| appeal and therefore incapable of en- 
out a kernel, having no reasonable jus-| during through successive periods when 
tification for its existence.”’ everything but the most fundamental 
| Haagsche Courant: emotions which make all humanity akin 
Ri The concert opened with a piece new| undergoes change. We think Mr. Gil- 
| to us; a Comedy Overture on Negro! bert has shown in his music a broader 
Themes,’ by Henry F. Gilbert, a com-| vision and a deeper racial consciousness 


poser of whom we know nothing but} than any o is con 
ithat he exists. y of h temporaries. The 


‘to follow. 
| Of the Negro themes upon which it is 


| 


ceptance in these states, seem to sup- 
based and must be welcomed without! port this belief. 5 


protest. It received much applause.’’ 

Nieuwe Courant: 

‘“Schneevoigt began with an American 
novelty, ‘Comedy Overture on Negro 
'Themes,’ by Henry F. Gilbert, a work | 
whereof we know only the mame. ‘Lite 


the “Comedy Overture’’ was the sixth 
given within the last five months on this 
Side of the water. 

Mr. Sylvi Noack has resigned the po- 
sition of second concert master of the 


tad ; ; ‘ Boston Symphony Orchestra, to become 
first impression which we received waS concert master for the Los Angeles 


cake-walk rhythm, but later this music . 

gives place to music of greater musical aN Et | CREE 
worth. Gilbert’s overture sounds fresh 
in spite of its 20 years of age (we are 
so much influenced by ‘the rapid 
changes in the art of music that the 
work of a composer of 20 years ugo! esteemed institution 
already sounds old-fashioned to. us). 


We found Pierre Monteux, conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
browsing about in the library of that 
and asked him 
about his work and some other questions. 
Gilbert’s aim in his music is to be char-. Was the American public, musically 
acteristically American. Does Gilbert speaking, as serious as the Parisian 
alone reflect the spirit of America in musical public? ‘The public,’’ said Mr, 
his happy overture or shall we rather, Monteux, philosiphically, ‘‘is the public, 
trust to those who know the country There is also the musically ‘elite’—you 
through and through. The writer is noti understand me? Well, there is an ‘elite’ 
so fortunate and must, therefore, susS-1in Paris, as everywhere else, which is 
pend judgment on this point.” in the minority. There is an ‘elite’ in 
American cities, and there are so many 
_ Mr. Gilbert once said to us that humor ( People in American cities, that it is a 
was one of the most national things in, big ‘elite.’ 
the world. He thought that the humor ‘But almost always,” he went on, with 

of one race was likely to be a char-), 4 twinkle in his eye, “‘the applause is 

acteristic most easily misunderstood by; for the loud ending. For the soft end- 
another. That which is amusing in| ing there is little applause—everywhere 
one’s country may elsewhere be matter} —every time. At the Metropolitan last 


for insult. ‘winter I said to Mme. Barrientos and 


The mission of an artist is to remove} Monsieur Carlo Hackett, the new young 
this provincialism, and to show all peo- {| tenor, when they had sung at rehearsal 


ple how fundamentally and spiritually | the great duet from Gounod’s ‘Mirielle,’: 
they are related to each other. In or-{ ‘That is very fine. That is a very beau- 
der to do this an artist must have with- | tiful melody. You sing it charmingly. 
in him, in equibalance two things. The} You will get much applause. 
first, his profound consciousness of the 
spirit of his people, and his passionate 
union with that consciousness. The sec- 
ond, that quality of objectivity which 
enables him to see himself and his ex- 


You will 
sing this melody for the records and 
you will make much money.’ But Mme. 
Barrientos disagreed. ‘No!’ she said, ‘it 
has nota loud ending. You will see. We 
, will get no applause.’ She was right. 
pression from a distant and impersonal “Well,’ he shrugged his shoulders, 
viewpoint, where his critical feeling for “audiences are audiences, the world 
| spo or See et humacte over. I have never had more courteous, 
ks aah she lite of Ade world It is | interested and inspiring audiences than 
this union of the creative urge and the oS Stentes was fishing in a pile of 
inalienable critical intuition that makes | joiters He pulled auk aa’ eeitts Figgrve! 


| the great artist the poet and prophet “Do ; 

| you know this hand-writing? It is 
| of his age. If one or the other element | saint-gaens’. It is his fourth letter. It, 
| in his makeup is absent, his expression +5, ig full of compositions, which het 
weenie LLL LL LN ’ ’ Dae 


aan nn re ccn eee es 


| thi It is full of life, well] success of the ‘‘Comedy Overture” both } 
/made, agreeable to listen to and easy] in Russia and in different places of Eu-j| 
It reflects the happy nature} rope, and its constantly growing ac-- 


The performance Of} 


that of a Sousa march and a strong’ Philharmonic Orchestra, Walter Henry | 


| 





rm if I } Perhaps no conductor is better quali-. 
yaad fied to arrange a musical program for 
the edification and delectation of music- | 
It lovers in America than is Mr, Monteaux., | 
is far off Already it has been announced he will | 
wi inculcate Geman symphonies into the | 
winter’s program. 7 
fellow-musicians |. Mr. Monteaux comes to Boston with | 
from Paris, met when both of us were! gq wholly open-minded and refreshing 
In the trenches very near the Bocnhe. 1 | viewpoint regarding the musical desires 
fired. Oh, yes! There were rifles on] of Boston and of America. | 
Supports, stuck through the loopholes; “Now that the war is over, let us 
| 


~ ae ie : 


‘in the trenches. One stepped up quich~-/ forget the war. It has no part in the 
ly behind this rifle and pulled the trig-| selection of our musical programs.”’ 
ger. But I am quite sure I hit no one hat is his attitude as regards musical} 
during my service in the trenches and standards from the point of view of | 
for that I am not unhappy.” 'what happened during the war. 


‘We asked him how Romain Rolland,, It must be borne in mind that for 
the famous author and musical! critic, |°5 months Mr. Monteaux lived with the 
whose temperate expressions about the/ #cldiers of France—as one of them in 
war in his book, ‘‘Above the Battle,” | the trenches. 
had angered Frenchmen, during the “IT had my violin with me,’’ he rel--+ 
conflict, was considered now in Faris.| ated. ‘‘When it was. possible I played. | 
Mr. Monteux replied, “he is still unpopu-|! Played in the French churches on 
lar. And I think in this the French | 5undays with an organist and a solo 
people are right. Art, I agree, is great- singer accompanying. Sometimes when 
er than nations. It is above humanity | there was no singer and no organ I) 
‘But artists are not. They are men. | Played by my lonesome. 
When the nation is in danger, art is +o |6«=Ss< ‘Ls ~watched the shells flying overhead 
be put aside. One must fight.’’ in Rheims, Verdun, Soissons, and later 
“Was it hard to discipline an orches- i" Argonne.” . 
tra?’ “Not if you have played inan or-| in 16 Mr. Monteaux was released 
chestra, as I did, for many years before| from military duties and came to this 
1 conducted,” replied Mr. Montcux. Then} Country. 
they cannot fool you. Otherwise they Monsieur is of the dark type—with 
may play some joke. The same joke 1} >!ack hair, just as are the long, wavy 
played on some conductors 25 years ago,'CUrIS of his little daughter; his own 
the same joke that orchestral players 05 hair is inclined to be wavy—and deep 
years from now will be playing on con-, “TOWN eyes. ain ; 
ductors who do not throughly know the Music to Live 
orchestra. For the rest, the men arc] - ree . : 
there to be musicians and make their He is rather the subdued than the 
living, and a man who has been in| Volatile style of Frenchman. 
the orchestra understands that joke!” | “Neither America nor any of the rest 


’ PC Sagesmacma tac 17 b 4 Of the world has lost its love for music 
IN Onley . “ po a¢ / las a result of the war,’’ he said today. 
BY CHARLES A. PA 9 


ER if | “In fact, the same old love exists and 
Traveler Staff Reporter / will always exist in the hearts of those 
.With a true love of music. We shall 
Pierre Morteux, Boston's new Sym- have symphonies and music of a new 
phony Orchestra conductor, today open- 'Character perhaps here and there. Of 
ed his new home at RBrandon Halli,‘ COUrse, that is inevitable. But the time 
Brookline, where with Mrs. Monteux W!!! not come when the world of music 
ana little M'‘-= Denise Monteux, the ch sig ny tire of 6 age music. That 
six-year old dauc _ Will remain and endure—just as some of 
the present. aveater, he. will live for our best in literature and in poetry re- 
Mr, Monteux succeeds Henri Rabaua 2/5 and always will be dear to us. 
and the latter's predecessor, Dr. Karl You ask whether we are to develop a 
Muck, who was interned during the war true American type of music, Yes, per- 
and who recently left New York for haps so, but the time has not arrived for 
l ‘Germany. that. At present American musie is not 


| , a. ay, Ot its best. It is so much impregnated 
ed tage Oy 2 + tage oP > pot Ma With the influence of old-world music— 
“A gage ee wee. O e presenta-| of the Italian and the Russi 
tion of the Russian Ballet here at the} German compose ssian and the 
Boston Opera House and again last} “«moaay s¢ tal Ge 
year for six weeks as leader of the recognize it at onde fam. tes oka 
«poy volt maie previous to the ar-! characteristic; it is the same with tal 
He has appointments to meet a large| gr hha Pain aenieye yr 
group of New .York composers and a/| thing as yet is aaa: : Bh ad ome- 
“group of the leading Boston composers. | be near when all this will co mm. may 
_ Tomorrow he will begin the arrange-) When the true American music eee 
“ment of the program for this winter. when we are able to present ‘ein ae 


‘ ‘  ) ’ eee . , » ae ’ 
Pw as ‘ A ‘ea al ee ° as 
AS. - A) oo.° 2. 4 ‘ 4 
p - ‘ tM “+ aa en a fA, , , 
, ee miied pngtsiracdh titan 
Cian case etinlivtcitectnacinaittinnaintetatteatads M 


héir little daughter, Denise. 
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j perform ff I chéose at the| Perhaps no 
concerts.” ns ave «| fied to arran 
embered any- | the edificatio 
the war. “Oh, | lovers in Am 
Already it 
inculeate G 
. winter’s pro 
Hasselmans and I, Mr. Monteatl 
from Paris, met when both of us were! aq wholly open 
‘fn the trenches very near the Boche. 1j viewpoint regar 
fired. Oh, yes! There were rifles on of Boston and 0 
supports, stuck through the loopholes “Now that t 
‘in the trenches. One stepped up quick~-/| forget the wam, 
ly behind this rifle and pulled the trig-| selection, of © 
ger. But I am quite sure I hit no one hat is his atti 
during my service in the trenches and) standards from 
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for that I am not unhappy.” ‘what happened 


‘We asked him how Romain Rolland, It must be ] 
the famous author and musical critic, °5 months Mr. }, 
whose temperate expressions about the | ecldiers of Fra 
war in his book, ‘‘Above the Battle,” the trenches. 
had angered Frenchmen, luring the “T had my Vv 
conflict, was considered now in Faris. ated. ‘‘When i 
Mr. Monteux replied, “‘he is still unpopu- L played in 1) 
lar. And I think in this the French Sundays with 
people are right. Art, I agree, is great- | Singer accompa 
er than nations. It is above humanity | there was no 
‘But artists are not. They are men. | played by my ] 
When the nation is in danger, art is to. “Tt watched ¢ 
be put aside. One must fight.”’ in Rheims, Vet 

“Was it hard to discipline an orches-, !" Argonne. 
tra?” “Not if you have played in an or-| In 1916 Mr. 
chestra, as I did, for many years before from military ° 
1 conducted,” replied Mr. Montcux. Then country. 
they cannot fool you. Otherwise they Monsieur 18 
may play some joke. The same joke 1 black hair, jus 
played on some conductors 25 years ago, curls, of his I 
the same joke that orchestral players 05 hair is inclines 
years from now will be playing on comn- brown eyes. 
ductors who do not throughly know the Mi 
orchestra. For the rest, the men arc} fe js 
there to be musicians and make their! . .. 
living, and a man who has been in| Volatile style a 
the orchestra understands that joke!”’ | “Neither Ami 


ee oS aeaompme 3 91 2¢ / 4 of the world h 
CANAL . “ ’ i'as a result of t 
BY CHARLES A. PARKER /'f In fact, t! 


‘In fact, the 
Traveler Staff Reporter ( 


rather! 


will always eX 
with a true k 
Pierre Mornteux, Boston's new Sym- have symphonr 
phony Orchestra conductor, today open- character perh 


6d his new home at Brandon Hall,’ COM ae that i 
Brookline, where with Mrs, Monteux will not com¢ 
and little Mi~s Denise Monteux, the Oe ae 
Negi nas old daughter, he will live for jupr pest in ite 
‘he: present. mains and alw 
Mr, Monteux succeeds Henri Rabaud “wy eins 3} th 
and the latter’s predecessor, Dr. Karl ; dpeprrttagntsrtie 
Muck, who was interned during the war Siete Se ta ae 
pane who recently left New York for sane. ye agit 
Rare tee ey ~ at it S ict. ae 
He was in Boston eight days in No- with the influ 
vember, 1916, at the time of the presenta-) of the Italiatt 
tion of the Russian Ballet here at the| German compo 
Boston Opera House and again last “Today if we 
year for six weeks as leader of the recognize it a 
ern hens “on at previous to the ar-| eharacteristi ¢; 
T1V oO apaud. jan, it} he 
He has appointments to meet.a large) “But Ameri 
group of NewYork composers and 4|/ thing as yet ds 
‘group of the leading Boston composers:| he near when 
Tomorrow he will begin the arrange-| When the true 
ment of the program for this winter. | when we are 


Pierre Monteux, Boston’s new Symphony orchestra conductor, Mrs; Monteux and théir little daughter, Denise. 





scorés of the symphony as such, it will 
be recognized. And it will possess the 
“@ance spirit’ which characterizes Rus- 


sian music—not of the same style as 


that of Russia but with a style charac- 
teristically American, 


Will Be Original 


“T think it will come. It will be very 
original; very American.” 


Mr, Monteaux referred to the Boston 
composer Gilbert as one who has written 


themes having the originality and the 


He is to confer with Loeffler, Chad- 


ats “eolor’ of American music. 
wick, Converse, Foote and others here 


with a view to learning what the Amer-. 


|ican music-lovers desire as American 
! compositions. 

Mr. Monteaux indeed is ready to pre- 
sent fully and generously all American 
| scores that can be best presented by or- 
| chestration and which seems likely to 
find favor with Americons, 
| “Americans want the classics in 
{ music,” he said. ‘“‘That means German 
compositions. 


“Hitherto Italian music has failed for. 
ithe concert. There have been no sym-., 


| phonies. Today, Casella and four or five 
|other young Italians have written mu- 
|sical poems and ballads which seem 
! worthy of production. 

| “Some of these will be given by the 
Symphony Orchestra this winter. I can- 
not say how these will be received. 
Personally I like them. It is another 
_question as to what audiences will say. 


D’Indy Symphony 


‘““A new symphony written by D’Indy 
will perhaps prove of interest here. He 
is an old man*a spectator to the things 
‘that have been transpiring in France 
‘for the past four terrible years, but he 
-geems to have translated the spirit of 
the war into his scores. 

‘‘Boston has a different spirit of mu- 
gical appreciation from New York. Here 


SORER GpneaN stttas 
| gh ag He [iz 

Word comes from New. York that 
Pierre Monteux, who has just/re- 
turned from Paris on his way to 
take charge of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will not exclude 
German music fvem the repertoire 
of his,orgcnization. 

The decision seems to us entirely 
wise. Nothing but prejudice could 
eause a continuance of the ban on 
all things German that naturally 
was maintained during the war. 
Preducts of German factories will, 
perhaps, be readmitted “but slowly 
to our markets, because the articles 
can in most instances be duplicated 
in our own workrooms or in those 
of some frio@diicr iution. But with 
works of art, the sondition is dif-' 
ferent. A painting, a piece of 
sculpture, or a musical composition, 
is the product of individual genius. 
It cannot be duplicated. It is cre- 
ated wherever the producer chances, 
'or chooses, to do his work. The 
‘works of artists everywhere are 
the heritage of all mankind. Per- 
manently to deprive ourselves of 
the enjoyment of wuaatever is best 
in German music, would be to spite 
ourselves without even the pitiful 
satisfaction of spiting the Germans. 

To discard the contributions of 
German genius.merely because of 
a dislike for Germany, would be a 
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the Coming Season 
Wednesday 


eo ee + 


NEW ’CELLO AND 


VIOLA LEADERS 
Hh aratel it. Bh /“g 


One of the finest collections /of 


Symphony Orchestra will‘ begin re- 
hearsals Wednesday in preparation 
for the opening of the season a week 
from Friday. The musicians have 


already returned to Boston from 


their summer homes in response to 


the call of Pierre Monteux, the new: 
conductor of the orchestra. 
The appointment of Julius Theodoro-' 


wicz, a member of the orchestra for 21 
years, to the position of second concert. 


artists ever brought together for tthe : 


SYMPHONY MEN 
READY FOR WORK 


Will Begin Rehearsals for 


| 


' 


| 
i 
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we are, to a very praiseworthy degree, good’ deal like the qeliberate efforts 
looking for the good, the appreciable of German military leaders to de- 


in our music. The New Yorker, it seems stroy Rheims Cathedral and other 
to me, is always trying to compare 


what he hears w:th something that he monuments of French art. 


master is the only radical change in the’ . FREDERIC DENAYER 
personnel of the body. New leaders Une of the Four Best Viola.Players of 
have been chosen for the viola and ’ce!lo France 
sections, which have been partially re- Switzerland and England. His musical 
constituted since the last appearance of Career was interrupted by the war, in 
has heard before. At the same time, it will, be well the orchestra. ‘Which he served at the front for 18 
“He is what you might call a ge =F to re-examine evacy specimen of New Leading ’Cellist months. 
inist, while we here are optimists. He q ‘ain-work befor ant | ?, ‘ Be Frederic Denayer, who has also been 
, Page erman brain-work before accept- 1} The v ay st arrived ) 
finds out the bad. We find out the good . * re ype | ig " Pm gig sheng se pied agit . ‘appointed to the orchestra, is considered 
jn our music. ing it. Much of German art and Suen) rance to lead these two string one of the four best viola players ever 
a | + * S } © - e = . od , 4 JTF c - - : 
“It must’ be remembered that none German philosophy has false ideals Seah Seu cee cies share deur hoa produced by France. He has been active 
of us are perfect. Javen into its -fabric. Now that detti, the violoncellist finite ae rine at in the chief orchestras and ensembles - 
. . ; ° : ? ute ne 1 . 7 ay as y ‘ears, nd | 
the results of such ideals have been the Paris Conservatory in 1092, and in {)@t country for the last ha rdhagriageltis 93 
® <a oe Pee | 1908 played in the Colonne Orchestra un- has played in several orchestras under | 
SO graphically and so tragically ex- | lie the leader hip of Cclonne, Pierne Monteux. He also played in the initial 
‘hibited in the ‘Teuton assault upon and pyrene "tte mye wie ated: eh performance of Deubussy’s quartet, and | 
. “a. . “ : . ; 3 < es Cc ‘ —. * Pe » . 4 P ’ | 
civilization, we should be extremely recitals in France, Spain, Belgium, DILyOR” Sppoete. SRO” 8 maccate'F/ 
vigilant against every form of eee oa 
German doctrine, however carefully 


quartet, @ 
disguised. 
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There will be no Rehearsal and Concert next wes 
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: ea cennemnereneneseenenermarentiie | ‘Miss Renee Longy ; daughter of | 
Seer a a :]Mr. and Mrs. Georges Longy of 
3 Hemenway street, was married yes- 
terday_at the Church of Notre Dame 
des Victoires, Isabella street, to 
Georges Miquelle, ‘cellist of © the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, before 
a notable gathering of musicians 
and representatives of the various 
musical societies of Greater Boston. 


| 
| 
i seed een ‘ie fF 4 The Rev. Joseph F. Sollier, pastor, 
| ee mr: Gee 4 celebrated a nuptial mass and also 


| 
| 
| 
| 


performed the ceremony. 

The bride was given in marriage by 
her father, oboe soloist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra; Mme. Eloise Hall, 
former saxophone soloist with that or- 
ganization, was matron of honor, and 
Charles M. Loeffler, vidlinist and com- 
poser, was best man. 


Special Music Program 
A special music program was played 
during the service by a string quartet 
composed of Miss Carmele Ippolite and 
Miss Helen Di Natale, violins; Miss, 
‘Florence Colby, ‘cello, and Henry Bel- 
linger, viola. The tlute obligatos were 


played by cet ta Brooks of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Stuart Mason of the 
New England Conaepverene of Music 
‘presided at the organ, assisted by Mme, 

Odelle Bailly, orgé inist of the church. 
_. Among the guests were Mrs. Richard 
H. Jones, president of the Chromatic 
Club: Miss Helen Ranney, president of 
the McDowell Club; Consul and Mrs. 
MISS RENEE LONGY Joseph F. M. Flamand, Miss Gertrude 
Pianist, Who Was Married to Georges {Sands, Miss Rose A. Gartity, Miss Alice 
Mignelle, ’Cellist of Symphony Orches-:McLaughlin, members of the Boston 
tra Yesterday. Symphony Orchestra and Longy Club, 
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[ 


members of‘the Profesisonal Women’s 
Me at ie ania “a if /g Club and pupils of the Longy school. 

, The bride is a talented musician, in- 

MANY MUS iT 8 ‘structor in pianoforte and rhythmics at 
the Longy school on Hemenway street. 

The groom is & vraduate of the -Con- 

i servatoire National de Musique of Paris, 

where he was «awarded first prize for 

ATTEND WEDDING ‘cello playing in June, 1914. He: served 
three’ years in the French army and 


came to the United States in May, 1918, 
with the French military band. Since 
JEAN BEDETTI 


| 
that time he has been solo ’cellist in the) 
Leading Cellist of the Orchestra | Miss Renee Longy Is Mar- 


; Symphony Orchestra. 
The wedding breakfast and reception 


ried to Georges Miquelle, were held at Copley-Plaza Hotel, after 

Sta Tt hich the happy couple left for a tour 

Symphony Cellist lof the White mountains. Mr. Miquelle 
ins nome oe and his bride will reside in Boston. 
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Pierre BenzyaMiIn Montreux was born at Paris on April 4, 1875.}] 
ewe MAR Ree eee ™ ae | He studied at the Conservatoire of that city, and in 1896, a pupil 
eae sana naga bs wb abit PAANT) Ty T | aia || of Berthelier, he was awarded a first prize for violin playing. The 
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a eee A UIND aa Sate ‘other first prizes for violin that year were awarded to Messrs. 
clam TS Ges aes e * Boal ah Se OR ee peat ae ae ‘Sechiari, Soudant, and Thibaud. He played the viola in Colonne’s 
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nled with twins yesterday by Mra} ADI ARE with | orchestra; he was a member of the orchestra of the Opéra-Comique, } 
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Bradkin. One was a boy, weighing six | WUUTMEs 27 5st aes j ‘and he busied himself in chamber music. In 1893 with Miss] 
Pounds, and tne other a girl, weighing |> > Pos : Victoria Barriére, pianist, Miss Vormése, and Mr. Carcanade, | 
he founded the Société de Musique Moderne, playing the viola. | 
Their first concert was on February 25. With Messrs. Geloso, : 


Ke By Associated Press in ae taee 
Wie th | “BERLIN, Nov. 17—-Dr. Karl Muck. 
ee of. the ' Boston 
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en o} | Capet, and Schneklud he took part in the Auditions annuelles 


Bie | des derniers grands Quatuors de Beethoven. In 1900 with Messrs. 
ind ago Soudant, de Bruyre, and Destombes he played chamber music in the 
| Matinées Artistiques Populaires. He figured prominently at 
plays. sf concerts of the Société Nationale and the Société de Musique Fran- | 


he b dan’ 
(Da ns OY bat 


jusicia caise. Among the compositions heard at these various concerts 

ats Fenway. ime—i ici 

na aad LOE er ic & penentar of che Harte for the first time—in which he participated— ere Brahms’s Clari- 
Tageblatt. “For sometime 1 was unmo- net Quintet, Stojowski’s Variations, Lekeu’s “Androméde,” pieces 
}lested, even after America entered the 


conflict. . Ia March; 1918, however, I by Ropartz, Quittard, Chausson (“Légende de Sainte-Cécile”), 


: 2d,° f mained in our Ao} j j 
ee ee bton. wat Ric empacriemiynsl Hartog, Luzzato, Glazounoft (Hlégie for viola), d’Indy (Suite dans 


| Baan aes Rit sp eigen nee bi le style ancien), L. Lacombe, Rubinstein, Jaques-Dalcroze. He aban 
Pa otner pe . MUL . ~ s eweey wre ‘ ” . f 
‘shelter were altogether worthy. The took part in concerts given by Messrs. Chevillard, Hayot, and Sa 


‘food was not to be complained of, espe- mon, and in concerts of the Société des Compositeurs de Musique. 


ona. ent sone Pee ia tel? onp ‘oak Tn 1911 he was engaged as conductor of the Ballet Russe, with 
My wife was*permitted to visit me once | which he made four tours throughout Europe. He conducted ballet 
6 we Petty in ek dnd ia can at various theatres in Paris, and gave series of orchestral concerts 
presence 3f.an officer.” ae in that city. 

Dr. Muck: sald he shad ‘not lost ens | : He came to the United States in 1916 as conductor of the Ballet 


ds in ¢ ica and that.hi # 
Tae bed doctor a chins 16yally. He Russe, and conducted at the Boston Opera House, November 6-11, 


° . 9? 
attributed his imprisonment to “hys | 1916: “Les Papillons,” “Spectre de la Rose,” “Thamar, 


teria” which, he Said, was due to} ‘“Petrouchka,” “Scheherazade,” “Prince Igor,” “Sadko,” “T,/ Aprés- 
ergs fs aye ohn ol : Midi d’un Faune,” “Cléopatre.” 

“No ‘conditions ‘were imposed on the idi au , ps . 

prisoners,” continded Dr. Muck, “but it In 1917 he was appointed a eonductor at the Metropolitan Opera 


pe avon dey gg ec gah gr ets House, He made his first appearance there with “Faust,” November 


many might have /their liberty, I did 19, 1917. He brought out Rabaud’s “Marouf” (December 19), 


not want te comply with this stipulation, rT Or? ilbert’s ballet “The Dance in 
but. my wife argued me into it and 1| | Coq d’Or (March 6, 1918), and G 

finally agreed. And so one day I was Place Congo. ; 

free, My, bank fchount apd) ny eee At the Boston Opera House, coming with the Metropolitan Opera 


in. Boston the American government 64 099 (< | . 0” 
hee confiscated, atid I do\nct ktow! Company, he conducted Coq d’Or” and “The Dance in Place Cong 


how thitigs will come out.” — , : (April 26, 1918) and “Samson et Dalila” (April 27, 1918). 
oy. ney gate a DEG RAE NO Fey He conducted these concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra | 
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for the future but under no_ circum- _ ; " : 
stances would he remain in Berlin. He in Boston in the fall of 1918: October 25—Franck, Symphony 1n D 


ty Sioa’ cong va once minor; Schumann, Overture to “Manfred”; Dukas, “The Peri” (first 
his Siva. sean ‘sebther teeus, ne we time here) ; Debussy, “Iberia” ; November 1—Beethoven, Symphony 
first day in Lerlin he led the rehearsal No. 7; Loeffler, “La Bonne Chanson”; Franck, “The Aeolidae™ 5 
‘for the next Weingartner Symphony : : 
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FREDERIC FRAD 


IS FATHER OF TWINS. 


Symphony's Solo Violinist Adds Duet. 
to the Aggregation 


Frederic Fradkin, solo violinist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, was pre- 
sented with twins yesterday by Mrs. 


Fradkin. One was a boy, weighing six 


pounds, and tne other a girl, weighing / 
“a pound less. Mrs. Fradkin is resting | 


well and is rejoicing with her husband 
over the arrival of ‘the twins. 
Mr. Fradkin is the first American solo 


violinist that the Symphony Orchestra 


has had. He was born in New York 
and won his first prize at Paris. A. few 


years ago he married Jean Tell, who 
Was an artist in several New York 
plays. Mrs. Fradkin quit the stage for 
all time when she was married to the | 
musician. They are making their home |; 


-at & Fenway. 


~ ACCORDED HIM 
SQUARE DEAL 


ce A TD 


By Associated Press 


BERLIN, Nov. 17—Dr. Karl Muck, 
formerly conductor of the ' Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, says he was ac- 
eorded “altogether worthy’ treatment 


during his 16 months internment as an 
enemy alicn in the United States. The 
noted musician has just returned to Ber- 
lin from Copenhagen where he landed 


‘several months ago after leaving the in- 


ternment camp at Fort Ogiethorpe, Ga. 
“T was directing the Boston Sy mphony 
Orchestra when the war broke out. PY 


| aes related to a reporter of the Berlin 


'Tageblatt. ‘“‘for sometime i was unmo- 


 lested, even after America entered the 
‘conflict. . ta 

' was interned,’ 
‘house in Boston, and I was sent to the 
‘prison camp, where I was comfined with 
4500 other persons. The treatinent and 


March, 1918, however, T 
my wife remained in our 


shelter were altogether worthy. The 
food was not to be complained of, espe- 
cially as 120 people, ine luding myself, 
had their own mess and their own cook, 
My wife was ‘permitted to visit me once 
a week, and spend two hours with me, 
naturally talking in Ens lish and in the 
presence of an officer.’ 


| 
4 


Dr. Muck said he had not lost many 
of his friends in America and that his | 
musicians had stood by him loyally. He; 


attributed his 


imprisonment to “hys-| 


teria’ which, he said, was due to): 


“British propaganda.’ 


“No conditions were imposed on the! 
prisoners,” continued Dr. Muck, “but it | 
pede urgently suggested any who wanted | 

leave America and return to Ger-' 
biter might have ‘their liberty. I did ' 
not want to comply with this stipulation, | 
but my wife argued me into it and 1| 


finally agreed. 


And so one day I was 


free. My bank account and my house) 


in Boston the 
has confiscated, and I] do not know 
how things will come out.’ 

Dr. Muck said he had made no plans 
for the future but under no circum- 
stances would he remain in Berlin. He 
said it was possible he might go to 
Switzerland or to Gratz, Austria, where 
his wife’s. aged mother lives. On his 
first day in Verlin he led the rehearsal 
for the next Weingartner Symphony 
concert. 


American government. 


No. 7; Loeffler, 
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Pierre BENJAMIN Montreux was born at Paris on April 4, 1875. 
He studied at the Conservatoire of that city, and in 1896, a pupil 
of Berthelier, he was awarded a first prize for violin playing. The 
other first prizes for violin that year were awarded to Messrs. 
Sechiari, Soudant, and Thibaud. He played the viola in Colonne’s 
orchestra; he was a member of the orchestra of the Opéra-Comique, 
and he busied himself in chamber music. In 1893 with Miss 
Victoria Barriére, pianist, Miss Vormeése, and Mr. Sarcanade, 
he founded the Société de Musique Moderne, playing the viola. 
Their first concert was on February 25. With Messrs. 


Soudant, de Bruyre, and Destombes he played chamber music in the 
Matinées Artistiques Populaires. He figured prominently at 
concerts of the Société Nationale and the Societe de Musique Fran- 
caise. Among the compositions heard at these various concerts | 
for the first time—in which he participated— _ ere Brahms’s Clar1- 
net Quintet, Stojowski’s Variations, Lekeu’s “Androméde,” pieces 
by Ropartz, Quittard, Sainte-Cécile” ), 
Hartog, Luzzato, gprpoacren (Hlégie for viola), d’Indy (Suite dans 
He alsa 


Chausson (“Légende de 


le style : ancien ), , Lacombe, Rubinstein, Jaques-Daleroze. 


took part in Be oe given by Messrs. Chevillard, Hayot, and Sal- 


mon, and in concerts of the Société des Compositeurs de Musique. 
In 1911 he was engaged as conductor of the Ballet Russe, with 
which he made four tours throughout Kurope. He conducted ballet 


at various theatres in Paris, and gave ser ies of orchestral concerts 


in that city. 

He came to the United States ‘n 1916 as conductor of the Ballet 
House, November 6-11, 
“Thamar,” 

“T/?Apres- 


3oston Opera 
“Spectre de la 
“Prince Igor,” 


Russe, and conducted at the . 
1916: “Les Papillons,” 

“Petrouchka,” “Scheher ‘azade,” 
Midi @’un I aune, » “Oléopatre.” 

In 1917 he was appointed a conductor at the Metropolitan Opera 

House. He made his first appearance there with “Faust,” November 
19, 1917. He brought out Rabaud’s “Marout” (December 19), 
and Gilbert’s ballet “The Dance in 


Rose,” 
“Sadko,” 


“Coq vor” (March 6, 1918), 
Place Congo.” 

At the Boston Opera House, coming with the Metropolit: in Opera 
Company, he conducted “Coq d’Or” and “The Dance in Place Congo’ | 
(April 26, 1918) and “Samson et Dalila” (April 27, 1915). 

He conducted these concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestr: 
‘n Boston in the fall of 1918: October 25—Vr: anck, Symphony in D 
minor; Schumann, Overture to “Manfred”; Dukas, “The Peri” (first 
time here) ; ; Debussy, “Tberia”’ ; November '1—Beethove Nn, Symphony 
“La Bonne Chanson” ; Franck, “The Aeolidae” ; 


Geloso, 
Capet, and Schneklud he took part in the Auditions annuelles 
des derniers grands Quatuors de Beethoven. In 1900 with Messrs. 
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, Ravel, First Suite from “Daphnis and Chlée” with chorus (first —- © AND OLD 22 the z "it ve 
‘time here). Mme. Florence Easton sang Mozart’s “Dove sono” and NEW bl ait ea oP ~U* Fortunate oe ms rm “ seagon he 
‘Lia’s aria from Debussy’s “Prodigal Son.” Mr. Monteux also con- aan pear sil pink On t ch CLT AT | ay HR geiladeeg Be fab r wae of ere fe w ye ye 
ducted the concerts of the first trip. HE SYMPHONY CONCERTS IN FA Ae iast. ace ae ; # des vane tec 
Returning to New York as a conductor of the Metropolitan Opera he ay cordingly. Nyhoee hand He m3 ht he ort 
House, he opened the season with “Samson and Delilah,” November 


“FORECAST 

iready knows, whose apltiee tye! ye ip 

‘11. Later he conducted “Thais,” “Carmen,” Marouf, » “Raust,” Bright Becca for the vieiaie ‘Maas ences of Friday afternoons and | it y 
“Le Coq d’Or,” “la Reine Fiammette” (first time), “Petrouchka,” 20 


evenings have already applaude¢ 
“Mireille,” etc. 


res Nes 2 . i. iis 


-gon—A Continuing Orchestra, an Ex- pagel to pons his American — 
, | new and strange—a 
pectant and Eager Public, “Assisting ductor of the great Sl ae et 


Artists” Well Arrayed, and Generally on of one and another corner ” 


Favoring Circumstance—Above All, the, To put ‘by the two or three 
genius in the art of conductin re 
Promise of Mr. Monteux as Conductor on" Saini “Ark asd” eee te regret 


talent that was not availab peional 
OR at least two seasons, the pros- | of the orchestra could Nandy boedll pis me | 


erts | 1e’ a 
pects of the Symphony Cone more promising choice than’(Mr. Montel 


s ge | so. some little shifting# among the 
ch : . wok: of MONTEUX: RE: : peat These are not of consequence, 
“By -Ontrs ast. to the grievo ae til certainly not as against the many string- 
7 ge about Symphony players who, with the excellent Fradkin 
en ut this ‘time, itis a situation po more | 5:11 concert-master, all remain at their 


armo! one and assured which M. ‘Pierr accustomed desks. In the prass choir the ' 
Mion . have not been so auspicious as ‘hey | yw 
or will find there tomorrow upon his... first quartette of horns stands 78 are at the beginning of this autumn | | poten : ie ecratager Sats mage from. the a “i 
be yaurn to Boston to take up his duties; a8 oot. M. Monteux, it has been truly an- of 1919, Neither trustees nor faithful | sanized orchestra in pape hy lea the) v hi 
bis Pe “Gratefulness may, well be felt por nounced, is bringing with him @ new first and familiar public, neither conductor nor | beginning of, the concerts £ Pa a.ts 
Bens be felt without any dor-. managers are occupied, in this thirty: season, ‘band and audience 
‘this, an it may.be te ‘eeilest and .a new first viola—the sole & ’ ‘discovered his pains as a ‘rill Saale ae 
tin: e that the very nature and number , ninth year of the orchestra, with a F© anilities as an int Mabie 
ine: fronting the Sym- changes among:section-leaders. Here ts only organization of the musicians in its ranKS. tne distinc’ salad <platedaabapd oc sensfbility to 
the: perplexities confron . Soa wn eurther ‘contribution—both oP :thése piay- wat necessary task, as conditions: went sori Ses of create playing, his 3: 
Be ey Orchestra i eS M ‘Rabaud: ers ‘are French—to the homogeneity and twelve and fifteen months,ago, was then) with whatever cies Sage | bei al: age thy 
of the credit due to M. (essential unison gained for the orchestra accomplished at no small pains on the part }.utumn Mr. Monteux’s ann n Be 
‘mastery’ of’ them and ‘to the new Jast year despite © the croaking of many of all concerned, in outcome that almost | auth” 1 ant wale he reas of | 
: | of trustees for making this mastery | devens: immediately spoke for itself and With jecond was full to the eat pe “il na 
Pe sh Re reconstruc- ere: 
with The. foundations of _ Given his. material, there need be no 


ampler promise for the future. WitD' pieces, At res ing ; 
* that time he carried the | : 
ny a mainstay scarcely a material change in personnel, btw 
ae Breer YOR" oer yr gs slipping, ‘Westioning the result which the artistry corte thresh: the: Avast Wolke i ps 

» orchestra vege and the mugicianly ‘craftsmanship’ of. M, 


oe ie “Symphony Orchestra of he A880" gaagon and. returned to” Ri Boat 
‘wo fia not have been good foundations’ at * operatic conductor, Now for a full y rear, 
i ios np Aurea. itt their pres- Monteux will work out of it.. Boston has ? : 

Ml ha , “y not ie . jyad one experience ‘of him, be’ it remem- 
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chestra that the frequenters of the concerts | being 

the orchest be a ae 

knew and applauded at the end of the 8€4- | sensitize cha seh ncéordlae Aa Bre " ope 
, po eh ; 


we my, ay, as a basis T y bered, and critics here, know him for the 


extraordinarily cenipetent leader of re- 
lhearsals, aap (Hee of infinite ex- 
‘laciitudes and of infinite subtleties, which he 


teux for’his fresh puilding, which 
to. the soundness of: ‘Jast re 8 
re ee 
se ren ‘reports i hetaaith the 
-sonne established for the orchestra be- 
: e close of the season of 1918 “or 
h ar 8 bstantial change. The ru 
de: tections to Detroit and Philad phia 
= me een. grossly exaggerated, probably 


18 best known to the musicians, | 


re at t 


helped engineer them. A. 
en 0, ‘put their number scarcely 

- percentage» of change which 

, - found normal from season to | 
el et s small group aside, there have. 


rs’ 


then proved himself. They know the vigor 
and, warmth and the novel interest of ‘the 
finisned product as he prought it to the 
opening concert of the season of 1918 after 


weeks Of such painstaking preparation as 
he delights in. With this memory happy 


in. retrospection, and. with taste keen for 
the store of good things in prospect, Bos- 
ton welcomes M. Monteux at the moment 
of his return and says sincerely “Thank 


you for coming.’’ 
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‘by which of old it had run the gamut of 
‘tonal eloquence, In the new season it Kai 


| jercg hac 


son of 1918-1919, It will be indeed the bet- 

ter, since in the work of another year it 1s cei powagene it inert and 
sure to become both more homogeneous | anticipatory public. Through twent 
and more plastic; an instrument, $0 to say, concerts he can devise and 

more sensitive to itself and to the conduct-) programmes, free at last from the 8 
or playing upon it; a body in which in- of the superfluous inhibitions of yar-time,. 


‘dividual abilities will shine the more) Mr. Monteux is as open-minded as ‘he a 


brightly for the richness of the general . it a 

widely read in symphonic music; in- id 
ized orchestra: does not lack such abilities; name, he strove manfully against ‘the } - a 
by the testimony of the common ear, ' ting that takes the regular and the a ‘oat 
was fast renewing last spring the qualities: way. Not for nothing did he go” an ie be: nd r 


down Europe as the chief conductor 6 
fone 
only to go forw Diaghilev’s Russian Ballet; not 
: lig cits and in promising oF" ing has he been conductor of Fret 
is | Operas for two seasons at» the ech ‘So 
A year’ ago there was no conductor Metropolitan. In all its years, the, * 


established or temporary, for the Sym- phony Orchestra has hardly had — a con 
‘phony Concerts. Not until- November,. in- ductor with so cosmopolitan a bac Bro 4 nf 
‘deed, came a diligent and conscientiou As fortunatély, he knows and enim 


‘locum tenens, doing the best he might the standards and the traditions © 

at a post the exactions of ‘which he little Symphony Concerts and the expectations 

‘foresaw and before a public that he little the habit even—of the public treat baa 

‘understood—a conductor better versed in them in Boston and New York. In} AS rE Or 

ll ways of orchestral concerts in Pari grammes hey tid fair. to reset 

then in the Pager of Oe : concerts of, familiar’ catholicity, their. familiar diy ver: 
‘Symphony NES OEE | City) sity, f interest; as. of old, mposers WH? 





Ravel, First Suite from “Daphnis and Chl6e” with chorus (first 


time here). Mme. Florence Easton 


Lia’s aria from Debussy’s “Prodigal Son.” 


ducted the concerts of the first trip. 


sang Mozart’s “Dove sono” and 
Mr. Monteux also con- 


Returning to New York as a conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, he opened the season with “Samson and Delilah,” November 


11. Later he conducted “Thais,” 


“Mireille,” ete. 


- o> M. MONTEUX REQURENS, BR 
MOA » the ale | 

“By contrast to the grievous un rtainties 
-which hung about Symphony Hall one year 


ago at this time, it is a situation far more | 
harmonious and assured which M. Pierre | 


Monteux will find there tomorrow upon his 
return to Boston to take up his duties. as 
leader. -Gratefulness may well be felt ior 
this, and it may. be felt without any for- 
getting that the very nature and number 
of the perplexities confronting the Sym- 
phony Orchestra one year ag0 were the 
measure of the credit due to M. Rabaud 
for his mastery of them and to the new 
board of trustees for making this mastery 
possible. The foundations of reconstruc- 
ton laid last year, when many 4 mainstay 
of the orchestra seemed to be slipping, 
would not have been good foundations at 
all had they not endured. It is their pres- 
enve today, aS 4 pasis ready to the hand 


of M. Monteux for 
testifies to the soun 


achievement. | 
Contrary reports notwithstanding, the 


personnel established for the orchestra be: 
fore the close of the season of 1918 remains 
without substantial change. ‘The rut ors 
‘of defections to Detroit and Philadelphia 
have : been grossly exaggerated, probably 
for reasons best known to the musicians 
union which helped engineer them. : 
| few men go, but their number scarcely 
exceeds the percentage of change which 
“has been found normal from season to 
' geason. Tnis small group aside, there have 


dness of last year's 


‘his fresh building, which | 


“Carmen,” Marouf,” “Faust,” 


“Le Coq d’Or,” “la Reine Fiammette” (first time), “Petrouchka,” 


‘been also some little shiftings among the 
strings. These are not of consequence, 
‘certainly not as against the many string- 
players who, with the excellent Fradkin 
still concert-master, all remain at ther 
accustomed desks. In the brass choir the 
same first quartette of horns stands i1m- 
tact. M. Monteux, it has been truly an- 
nounced, is bringing with him a new first 
‘esellest and a new first viola—the sole 
changes among section-leaders. Here is only 
a further contribution—both of these play- 
ers are French—to the homogeneity and 
essential unison gained for the orchestra 
last year despite the croaking of many 
ravens, 

Given his.material, there need be no 
questioning tine result which the artistry 
and the musicianly craftsmanship of M. 
Monteux will work out of it. Boston has 
had one experience of him, be it remem- 
bered, and critics here know him for the 
-extruordinariiy cempetent leader of re- 
legate dril.amaster ft’once of infinite ex- 
jacvitudes and of infinite subtleties, which he 
ithen proved himself. They know the vigor 
iand, warmth and the novel interest of the 
| finisned product as he brought it to the 
jopening concert of the season of 1918 after 
iweeks of such painstaking preparation as 
jhe delights in. With this memory happy 
‘in retrospection, and with taste keen for 
ithe store of zood things in prospect, Bos- 
‘ton welcomes M. Monteux at the moment 
of his return and says sincerely ‘“‘Thank 
you for coming.” 
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NEW LIGHTS AND OLD 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS IN F LL | 


FORECAST 


Bright Prospects for the Impending Sea- 
son—A Continuing Orchestra, an Ex-| 


OR at least two seasons, the pros- 

pects of the Symphony Concerts 

have not been so auspicious as ihey 

are at the beginning of this autumn 
of 1919, Neither trustees nor faithful 
and familiar public, neither conductor nor 
managers are occupied, in this thirty- 
ninth year of the orchestra, with a re- 
organization of the musicians in its ranks. 
That necessary task, as conditions went 
twelve and fifteen months,ago, Was then | 
accomplished at no small pains on the part 
of all concerned, in outcome that almost 
immediate!y spoke for itself and with 
ampler promise for ‘the future. With 
scarcely a material change in personnel, ! 
the Symphony Orchestra of the season 
of 1919-1920 will be the Symphony Or-. 
chestra that the frequenters of the concerts 
knew and applauded at the end of the sea- 
gon of 1918-1919. It will be indeed the bet- , 
ter, since in the work of another year it 18 
sure to become both more homogeneous 
and more plastic; an instrument, so to say, 
more sensitive to itself and to the conduct- 
or playing upon it; a body in which in- 
dividual abilities will shine ‘the more 
brightly for the richness of the general 
setting. By common consent the reorgan- 
ized orchestra does not lack such abilities, 
by the testimony of the common ear, lt 
was fast renewing last spring the qualities 
by which of old it ‘had run the gamut Ol 
tonal eloquence, In the new season it has 
only to go forward and in promising c¢lr- 
cumstance. 

A year ago there was no conductor, 
established or temporary, for the Sym- 
phony Concerts. Not until- November, in- 
deed, came a diligent and conscientious 
locum tenens, doing the best he might 
at a post the exactions of which he little 
foresaw and before a public that he little 
understood—a conductor better versed in 
the ways of orchestral concerts in Paris 
than in the standards of the concerts of 


the. Symphony Orchestra_tn_its own chy 
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and in the cities that it regularly viatial 
Fortunately in a season he passed: and 
now at the beginning of a new year a 
leader succeeds him, who was designated 
last spring, who has prepared himself ac- 
cordingly, whose hand the orchestra al- 
ready Knows, whose abilities the audi- 
ences of Friday afternoons and Saturday 
evenings have already applauded—a con-. 
ductor to whom his American public is: 


-not new and strange—a cosmopolitan con- 


pectant and Eager Public, “Assisting | 
Artists” Well Arrayed, and Generally. 
Favoring Circumstance—Above All, the 
Promise of Mr. Monteux as Conductor 


th agg of the great world of music rather 
oe one and another corner Of it in 

To put by the two or three men ot 
genius in the art of conducting, to regret 
In passing one and another exceptional 
talent that was not available, the trustees 
of the orchestra could hardly have made a 
more promising choice than 'Mr. Monteux 
When, last autumn, on leave from the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, he led the reor- 
ganized orchestra in a few concerts at the 
beginning of the season, ‘band and audience 
discovered his pains as a drill-master, his 
abilities as an interpreter, his sensibility to 
the distinc‘ions of orchestral playing, his 
keen intelligence and his warm sympathy 
with whatever music he had in hand. Last 


autumn Mr. Monteux’s first pair of con- 


certs in Boston was notable; while hls 
second was full to the brim of interesting 


, pieces. At that time he carried the con- 


certs through the first weeks of a beget 


-peason and returned to his post as an 


operatic conductor. Now for a full year 


‘the orchestra will be his to develop, to 


sensitize, to polish according to the score 
of his abilities, his ambition and the re- 
sponse of a warmly interested and keenly 
anticipatory public. Through twenty-four 
concerts he can devise and diversify hie 
programmes, free at last from the salutary ’ 
or the superfluous inhibitions of war-time, 

Mr. Monteux is as open-minded as he is 
widely read in symphonic music; in the 
days of the concerts in Paris that bore his 
name, he strove manfully against the rou- 
tine that takes the regular and the easiest | 
way. Not for nothing did he 80 up and | 
down Europe as the chief conductor of Mr. 
Diaghilev’s Russian Ballet; not for noth- | 
ing has he been eonductor of French, 
operas for two seisons at the eclectic | 
Metropolitan. In all its years, the Sym- 
phony Orchestra has hardly had a con | 
ductor with so cosmopolitan a background. | 
As fortunately, he knows and appreciates 
the standards and the traditions of the 
Symphony Concerts and the expectations— 
the habit even—of the public frequenting 
them in Boston and New York. In his pro- 
grarinmes they tid fair to regain their 
familiar catholicity, their familiar diver- 
sity of interest; as of old, composers will! 


- 


. 





hand tothe condii@tor of the Boston Or- | 
chestra important new pieces; so far as In 
jhim lies the quality of performance, The 
Monteux who bids fair to stir his hearers 
with the sensuous beauty of Stravinsky’s 
pallets knows also the austerities of 
d@’Indy. The Monteux who searched out 
last summer in Paris the few posthumous 
pieces of Debussy is mindful also of the 
over-néeglected Mendelssohn of a vanished 
day. 

As with the orchestra and the conductor, 
so with the audiences that from the middle 
of October to the beginning of May will 
weekly sit before them. These listeners 
also will be free from the pains and penal- 
‘ties of war-time. No longer need anyone 
put by the Symphony Concert lest money 
So spent should be diverted from war- 
chests or pleasure so taken distract from 
austerer obligations. No longer need re- 
sentful ears turn away from the music of 
Wagner (which from the beginning Mr. 
Monteux intends to place plentifully in his 
programmes) nor hear with inner qualms 
the music even of Brahms. The acrimonies 
over Dr. Muck in his final days and over 
the subsequent reorganization of the or- 
chestra are lessening, as sooner rather than 
later they were sure to do. Even the con- 
firmed doubters have waited and seen how 
interesting the ‘‘new’’ Symphony Orchestra 
can be, how stimulating a new line of con- 
ductors may prove. After two years of 
more or less divided ecntinuance, the Sym- 
phony Orchestra can return to its sufficient 
task of playing music for the sake of 
music and performance, while audiences 
may equally hear both for the satisfaction 
that they yield in themselves and not for 
the random sympathies they happen to 
evoke. Artistry and pleasure are again 
the word at the Sympl:ieny Concerts, alike 
on the stage and, by clear token, in the 
auditorium. for already, through nearly 
every city through which the orchestra 
ranges, and especially in its ‘“home-town,”’ 
the eagerness of the public, old and new, 
stands clear. Unless may a sign fails, 
there will be “atmosphere” again in Sym- 
phony Hall on the -wenty-four Fridays and 
the like-numbered Saturdays. 


ee 


In such «auspicious circumstances, the 
Symphony Concerts of 1919-1920 will run 
a familiar course. 
October to the beginning of May stretch 
the twenty-four pairs of concerts, broken 


by the usual intervals when the orchestra | 


makes-its monthly journeys southward or 
departs for a week—this season in Decem- 
ber—into the Middle States. As of old, 
it will be heard regularly in two or three 
cities of New England and occasionally in 
many more; while in Boston on a Sunday 


From the middle Of | 


afternoon, one at least of the annual con- 
certs for the increase of its Pension Fund 
will be restored. Thus, a hundred con- 


certs and a few more will make the work. 


of the orchestra for the year—as much as 
it can do well, yet not too much to keep 
it in established place in all the region 
that it annually pleasures. AS in recent 
years, it will, likewise, command at need 
the services of Mr. Townsend's Symphony 
Chorus. For Mr. Monteux is ambitious of 
occasional performances of music in which 
orchestra and chorus join voices. He is 
taking thought of Beethoven's Choral Sym- 
phony, heard only twice in Boston since 
Mr. Fiedler’s time. He is as eager to end 
the season, next May, with a performance 
of Franck’s oratorio of ‘“The Beatitudes,”’ 
Indeed, as some predict, then and there 
Mr. McCormack, the tenor, will be heard 
In a choral concert for the first time here- 
abouts—or anywhere else—in years. Of 
such, after all superfluous gainsaying, re- 
mains the prestige of the Symphony Con- 
certs. 


Worthy of that prestige and not too 
many nor too few are the “assisting ar- 
tists’’ announced for the new season; 
while as last year, the management in the 
choice of them has avoided the rut into 
which it is easy to fall. Outside Mr. 
Fradkin and Mr. Noack who, rising from 
their places in the orchestra, are to play 
the violin concertos which are the reward 
of the “first desk,” the ‘soloists’ num- 
ber twelve. Mr. iMcCormack aside, the 
singers are four women: ‘Miss Destinn or 
Miss Destinnova, as she now elects to eall 
herself in the Czech tongue, re‘eased from 
war-time durance in Bohemia and report- 
ed from London as renewing her fine pow- 
ers; Mme. Matzenauer in the flower of 
large-voiced song at the ‘Metropolitan 
Opera House; Mme. Homer, likew'!se in the 
full graces of vocal and interpretive ma- 
turity; and last, for signal newcomer 
Mime. Friish, riper of voice than in an 
earlier day, rich in the virtues of musical 
insight and dramatizing imagination, and 
as always, vivid personality, | | 

The pianist of large, deep and grave 
maturity, the august presence among the 
virtuosi now traversing American concert- 
halls, is Mr. Rakhmaninov, the inevitable; 
the pianist whose fineness and brighrness 
of touch and tone stirred the ear last 
year ‘“‘at these concerts,’’ whose intelli- 
gence and imagination were not less lue 
minous, returns in Mr. Cortot; the ap- 
proved abilities of Mr. Ganz as virtuoso 
and musician give him just place in the 
Symphony Concerts; while youth, and 
richiy deserving youth, has its opportunity 
in the first coming to them of Mr. Ornstein, 
not as debatable composer but as unde- 
batable pianist of no small or untried 
powers. Again, too, returns the one or- 
ganist who, in this day, has established 
himself in the symphony concerts of the 


‘ 


| plump. 


‘United States, the applauded and antici4 to narrow ‘his kindly and broad view of 
pated Bonnet. The younger generation has life and of art, again you will be mistaken. 


righteous place again with Mr. Spalding as 
one of the two violinists, outside the or- 
chestra, to grace the concerts—and grace 
plus gravity are the words for this his 
early prime. The other assisting v olinist 
need hardly be named, since, for the im- 


Ask ‘iim what he thinks of Wagner's 
music and see what this man, French to 
the tips of his artists’ fingers, has to say 
on that subject. Two impressions remain 
strongly after a talk with Mr. Monteux— 
one of his charm and kindliness of man- 


pending season, every orchestra covets him ner; the other of the catholicity @f his 


and a manifold public everywhere awaits musical outlook. 


him. The inhibitions 6f the war-years are 
ended; Mr. Kreisler is restored to concert- 
hall. With him as with many another 
circumstance and condition for the new 
year, old times have come again at the 
Symphony Concerts. H.T. P. 


MONTEUX AND MUSIC 
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PINIONS FROM THE NEW 
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The Range of His Experiences -— Catho- 
licity and Wagner — Symphonic Versus 
| Operatic Pieces—A Word About French, 


| 
| 


_ and Also. About American, Composers— 


Orchestra and Leader: 


O two people could be imagined 
more different in type than 
Pierre Monteux, the new _ cOofn- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and Henri Rabaud, the retiring 
conductor. Except for the Gallic courtesy 
that distinguishes them both, they seem 
at opposite poles. Rabaud is tall, 
slender, grizzled; Monteux is short, dark, 
Monteux is vivacious to the 


| sparkling point; Rabaud, reserved to the 


i ' . . P ‘ 
Marseillaise) inform his redy smiling speech given it. 


t 
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utmost. The one suggests the scholar by 
his stoop, his preoccupied gravity, the care 
with which he brings out his few words. 
The other is the man of affairs crossed 
with the musician; the man of family, the 
man who knows and loves his fellows; the 
man of enthusiasms that are yet palanced. 
by good sense and that become especially 
attractive under a winning manner, One 
could not imagine Mr. Rabaud as making 
enemies; one could fancy Mr. Monteux as 
making only friends. The warmth and 
grace of the south of France, to which Mr. 
Monteux traces his descent (his parents are 


with a spontaneity all their own. 

Yet Mr. Monteux is ill described if you 
think him one without strong views, one 
who veers to the wind of others’ opinions. 
Ask him what he thinks of ‘‘Pagliacci’” or 
of the operas of Puccini and see the devo- 
tee’s indignation in his musician’s eye. But 


OE 


Outside of reasons of 
personality, this catholicity obviously. 
springs from the range of his artistic ex- 
perience. | 

“I suppose I have conducted every kind 
of music there is to conduct,” Mr. Mon- 
teux began. As conductor of the Colonne 
Concerts and of his own concerts in the 
Casino at Paris, he directed the perform- 
ance of symphonic and oratorio music; in 
the same capacity at the Paris Opéra, the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées, Covent 
Garden, Berlin, Vienna and Budapest, he 
gained operatic experience, to which he 
added at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
where he has conducted French operas 
since 1917. As conductor of the Russian 
Ballet on four tours he has specialized in 
ballet music with notable success. 

“Of all music I prefer the symphonic 
form, in that it is purest,’’ Mr. Monteux 
said. ‘In opera, you have what you call 
the accessories. But the symphony is music 
and only music. No, I cannot say to’ 
you whose music I prefer. Bach, Mozart, 
Saint-Saéns, Beethoven I have played, and 
fr love all their symphonies. I like all 
the good music. That is why I care less 
for opera; because so much operatic music 
eaters to the popular taste, for example, 
like ‘Pagliacci.’ A-ah!" (He shuddered 
dramatically; then laughed at himself.) 
‘“Pyeccini? Mais oui; second rate, also. 
Facile; you know what I mean? Easy to 
play; easy to listen to; easy to win ap- 
plause with. It is music for the public; 
as for me I like music for the musicians.” 

“And shall you hold to that idea in your: 
programmes?” : 7 

“But I have not yet planned; so many 
things have to be considered. Only one 
thing is sure; the public is not the same 
for concerts as one has for operas, and the 


Boston public is well used to the best. So 


I shall hope to give them of the very best, 
of all countries.’ 

‘Wagner, for instance? You like his 
music?” 

“But yes!” His face glowed. ‘Yes, 
immensely I like his music. I have often 
Perhaps for a while yet, if the 
feeling of the public is against it for other 
reasons, it may not be best to do so; chat 
is all to be ascertained. But it is great 
music; it will always be great music and 
as such it will one day again take its 
place.’’ 

“You gave concerts in Paris exclusively 


iif you expect any chauvinistic prejudices | o¢ odern music at one time, did you not?” 
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‘war,”’ Mr, Monteux continued. ‘We gave 


ji/*Lyre and the Harp’ and Saint-Saéns 


‘was his own organist. He was not at 


ai satisfied with the organist chosen and 
he said, ‘| will play the organ myself— 
+ ut who shall conduct?’ It was at re- 
hieareal, and a friend of mine said, ‘Mon- 
~ux is in the audience.’ At once Saint- 
1én3 demands that I come to the stand— 
“hat I conduct. Voili! -I have conducted 


> e484. 


‘Tike ‘Samson and Delilah.’ It is to me 
is Hreatcst work, almost pure melody.”’ 
here has been no great music grow- 


hryne,’ “Henri VIII.’ But of all his operas 
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man ever becoming autocratic; but one 
could readily perceive how his personality 
might arouse in others enthusiasm for that 
music which 80 evidently rules hi Praha 
Presently we spoke of Russian composé 


\and Mr. Monteux expressed his admiratio 


for the works of Rimsky-Korsakov, of 
Borodin and of Stravinsky. ‘‘So many m*: 
ferial ditfiiculties have interfered with rre 
jsenting Russian operas,’’ he said regret 
fully. ‘‘People wonder why more are ho 
performed; but you see it needs more tha 
the composer and the librettist; more ev 

than the artists. Not so with the giv'irs 
of their orchestral music. I look forwa 

to that. It will be my hope to include a 

kinds of good music, even American,” h 
‘added with a laugh. “France ought t 
hear some of your composers, by. the way; 


you have several that should be known in 


much of Saint-Saéns—‘La Princesse Jaune,’ 2urope. Loeffier, Carpenter, four or fiv 


others are well worthy to be heard; some 
have been. Then I shall seek out and bring 
‘over some good concert music from Ita y. 
That is a side of Itallan musical deve op - 
ment that has been too much ignored, tor 


mteux said regretfully in answer the operatia, pieces always receive the em- 


fon. 
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like to say for publication, Mr. 
“Yes,” he said, unexpectedly and earnest- 
“This: In playing French music I shall 
make French propaganda. You under- 
d; Rabaud, Messager and I, we have 
prought up in France; it is our coun- 
we naturally love and we play the 
our country. But not to make 


of propaganda for it, that would be stupid. 


French music is great enough not to need’ 


or the last time, have I written any; and you Americans know and love) 


ing. For I believe that a man can French music already. I shall not play 
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ot. I sha’ 1 always be a conductor. 
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, career, and that mine is to French music because it is French music, 


‘you understand, although I love it. But I 
ll play the best music of every 


ting, do you not, Mr. Mon-[Clare Peeler in Musical America, — ae 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


FIRST PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, AT 8 P.M. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in D major, No. 2. op. 36, 


I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 
II. Larghetto 
III. Scherzo; Allegro; 
IV. Allegro molto 


FRANCK, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Le Chasseur Maudit,” 
(‘The Wild Hunter’’) 


DEBUSSY. PRELUDE to “‘L,’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,’”’ (‘'The 
Afternoon of a Faun’’)—Eclogue by S. Mallarmé 


ALBENIZ, FOLK SUITE for Orchestra, “Catalonia’”’ 





Yes, and“I am’ very fond of it in some 
‘forms; but there the conditions were dif- 
ferent. There were five orchestras in 
Paris-at the time, all drawing full houses. 
On Sunday afternoons, figure to yourself, 
five orchestras played in different halls 
at exactly the same hour. So, one of them, 
you see, just had to make its programme 
of the modern only. Now, with the HBos- 
ton orchestra it is different. It has what 
you call monopoly; so its programmes must 
be broad; they must not only be of mod- 
ern, but of classic pieces; not of French 
music alone, nor of Italian, nor of Russian, 
nor of American. There must be some of 
all,.’”’ 

An excellent signed photograph of Saint- 
Saéns, on the piano that takes up one 
side of the conductor’s study, attracted the 
interviewer's eye, and we spoke of the aged 
composer’s attainments and personality. 
It appeared that Mr. Monteux and Suunt- 
Saéns are intimate friends, as weil as 
sociates in work and the younger 
greatly admires the older. “I conducted 
his last concert in Paris, just before the 
war,’’ Mr, Monteux continued. ‘‘We gave 
his ‘lyre and the Harp’ and Saint-Saéns 
was his own organist. He was not at 
al! satisfied with the organist chosen and 
he said, ‘‘l will play the orgian myself-- 
but who shall conduct?’ It was at re- 
hearsal, and a friend of mine said, ‘Mon- 
teux is in the audience.’ At once Saint- 
Saéns demands that I come to the stand— 
that JT conduct. Voili! 1 have conducted 
much of Saint-Saéns—‘La Princesse Jaune,’ 
‘Phryne,’ “Henri VIII.’ But of all his operas 
I like ‘Samson and Delilah.’ It is to me 
his greatest work, almost pure melody.’’ 

“There has been no great music grow- 
ing out of the war, in France at least.’’ 
Mr. Monteux said regretfully in answer 
to a question. ‘‘Nor will there ‘be for some 
‘time, I believe. Men's minds have been 
on other things. One writes you know 
to an occasion and one cannot be equal to 
the occasion as it has been in France these 
four years.” 

‘“‘Tlave you ever composed, Mr. Monteux?”’ 
Hfe leaned forward confidentially, finger up. 
“Yes, indeed. I have composed many 
things. And do you know where they are, 
those compositions? In a big box, tied up 
tight with a string. And they will never see 
the sun, I promise you. I play too much 
-other people’s music to write any more of 
my own. Not since fifteen years ago. when 
I composed for the last time, have I written 
anything. For I believe that a man can 
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jteux? “What is an orchéstra, a democracy 
‘or an autocracy?’’ 


' Both,’ the conductor answered, Tt 


must seem a democracy but really bo an 
autocracy. You must be altogether en. 
rapport with your men, but they must | 
really look to you absolutely. Only to 
draw out their best from them, you under- 
stand. One does not love to give orders 
for the orders’ sake, but only to get re- 
sults.” Mr. Monteux seemed as he spoke an 
epitome of that remarkable nation whose. 
foremost auality has long been the abil-— 
ity to influence others, while always re- 
specting the individual’s liberty. One could 
not imagine this smiling, vivacious little 
man ever becoming autocratic; but one 
could readily perceive how his personality 
might arouse in others enthusiasm for that 
music which so evidently rules his life. 

Presently we spoke of Russian composers 
and Mr. Monteux expressed his admiration 
for the works of Rimsky-Korsakov, of 
Borodin and of Stravinsky. ‘“‘So many m’- 
terial dihiculties have interfered with rre- 
senting Russian operas,” he said regret- 
fully. ‘‘People wonder why more are Nou 
performed; but you see it needs more than 
the composer and the librettist; more even 
than the artists. Not so with the givirs 
of their orchestral music. I look forward 
to that. It will be my hope to include all 
kinds of good music, even American,” he 
added with a laugh. ‘France ought to 
hear some of your composers, by the way; 
you have several that should be known in 
Europe. Loeffler, Carpenter, four or five 
others are well worthy to be heard; some 
have heen. Then I shall seek out and bring) 
over some good concert music from Ita V.) 
That is a side of Italian musical deve op: 
ment that has been too much ignored, tor 
the operatic, pieces always receive the em- 
phasis. There are A number of youns 
Italian composers of whom I hear good 
things said, as well as the older ones whose 
musie I hope to bring forward.”’ 

“Ts there anything you would especially 
like to say for publication, Mr. Monteux?’’| 

‘Yes,’ he said, unexpectedly and earnest-| 
ly. ‘‘This: In playing French music I shall 
not make French propaganda. You under- 
stand; Rabaud, Messager and Il. we have 
been brought up in France, it is our coun- 
try; we naturally love and we play the 
music of our country. But not to make 
propaganda for it; that would be stupid. 
French music is great enough not to need 
any; and you Americans know and love 
French music already. I shail not play 


only have one career, and that mine is to French music because it is French music, 


conduct. I shall always be a conductor.” 


“You find the personal equation a strong 
factor in conducting, do you not, Mr. Mon- 


you understand, although I love it. But J 


‘shall play the best music of every nation.” 


‘Clare Peeler in Musical America. 
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SEASON 1919--20 


BISTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


HIRST PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, AT 8 P.M. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in D major, No. 2. op. 36, 


I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 
Il. Larghetto 
IIt. Scherzo; Allegro; 
Iv. Allegro molto 


SYMPHONIC POEM, “Ie Chasseur Maudit,”’ 
(‘The Wild Hunter’’) 


DEBUSSY. PRELUDE to “L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,’’ (‘*The 
Afternoon of a Faun’’)—Eclogue by S. Mallarmé 


ALBENIZ, FOLK SUITE for Orchestra, ‘‘Catalonia”’ 
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say that it is noisy, vulgar, with instru- 
mentation that is not merely brilliant, 
but,gaudy. We confess to great pleas- 
ure™in the virile commonness of the 
lance themes used, with other material, 
in a way which suggests some popular 
festival or fair. There is ribald laugh- 
ter, toss-pot gayety, to the crackling of 
trutipets and the miauwing of ’celll. A 
muleteer, makes love with a leer to the 
tavern wench. Costumes which mingle 


the most audacious and vulgar colors 
catch the rays of the blazing sun. Jests 
| which are neither polite nor refined are 


exchanged. Dancers are heavy-footed, 
The crowd is odorous, but immensely 


(Photograph by Gare) 


of the Symphony Orchestra in Action 


Concert Under 
Monteux Gives 


Big Promise 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


rst concert of the 1919-20 sea- 
the Boston Symphony Orches- 
rre Monteux conductor, took 
sterday afternoon in Symphony 
he audience was a big one, and 
ided Mr. Monteux and his men 
1ey finished Beethoven’s Sec- 
iphony until the orchestra rose 
jwed its acknowledgements 
s conductor. ‘There is every 
in from subscriptions and at- 
: at the opening concert of the 
hen a good many subscribers 
t returned to town, that the 
ny Orchestra. faces one of the 
“cessful seasons in its history. 


ALBENIZ’S PIECE 


‘onteux’s programme was very 
ne; the Beethoven Symphony; 
ranck’s symphonic poem, “The 
i Hunter”; Debussy’s ‘‘L’Apres- 
in Faune,” and a novelty, a 
nt of a suite, Catalonia, by 
Ibeniz. 
: the first time Albeniz has ap- 
on a Boston Symphony pro- 
Piano pieces by him have been 
1y George Copeland and others 
n. Many will be displeased by 


alive. The world roars with laughter. 


Lively and Vigorous 


Mr. Monteux did not make the mis- 
take of varnishing this music or give 
it a distinction it did not possess. His 
lively and vigorous performance was in 
the right vein. In some on6 of Thomas 
Hardy’s novels a peasant brings in a 
sandwich which has fallen in the dirt? 
and as some one begins to eat this sand- 


“wich some one else says that honest 


dirt never hurt a stomach, or words to 
that effect. Our stomach is not hurt 
by this music; we find it honest dirt. 

Qualities of clearness, simplicity and 
a musician’s understanding of the 
classic form showed in Mr. Monteux’s 
reading of the Beethoven familiar sym- 
phony—a performance which was, how- 
ever, rather heavy and thick in tonal 
quality. 


Debussy Exquisitely Played 


franck’s ‘““‘Wild Huntsman” is a vir- 


tuoso study for a conductor, rather 


than one of the composer's best and 
most characteristic works. But De- 
bussy of “L’Apresmidi d'un Faune’’— 
what a miraculous master he is! How 
is it. that one recognizes in a phrase 
of & flute, composed of notes which 
have been used countless of numbers of 
times with only slight variations of 
succession, pitch, etc., by a million com- 
‘posers—how is it that in the hands of 
a cértain one of these composers the 
notes give us visions of antique art, of 
forests that never grew, and between 
their trees fleeting glimpses of the 
beings whose non-existence caused 
Keats such poignant and irreparable 
regret—how is all this? It is the mit- 
acle of genius, and that is as much as 
anyone will ever know of the matter. 
Mr. Monteux did riot make the mis- 
take which many @ distinguished con- 
ductor has made of taking too slowly 
the tempo of this exquisite music, the 
performance of which was warmly ap- 


plauded. 
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OPENS NEW 
MUSIC YEAR 


First Concert Under 
Mr. Monteux Gives 


Big Promise 


r~ BY OLIN DOWNES 


The first concert of the 1919-20 sea- 
son of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tna, Pierre Monteux conductor, took 
place yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hell. The audience was a big one, and 
it applauded Mr. Monteux and his men 
when they finished Beethoven’s Sec- 
ond Symphony until the orchestra rose 
and bowed its acknowledgements 
with.the conductor. There is every 
indication from subscriptions and at- 
tendance at the opening concert of the 
vear, when a good many subscribers 
have..not returned to town, that the 
Symphony Orchestra. faces one of the 
most successful seasons in its history. 


ALBENIZ’'S PIECE 


Mr. Monteux’s programme was very 
interesting; the Beethoven Symphony, 
Cesar Franck’s symphonic poem, “The 
Accursed Hunter”; Debussy’s “TL, Apres- 
midéd’un Faune,” and a novelty, a 
movement of a suite, Catalonia, by 
Isaac. Albeniz. 

THis is the first time Albeniz has ap- 
peared on a Boston Symphony pro- 
gramme. Piano pieces by him have been 
playrd by George Copeland and others 
in Boston. Many will be displeased by 
the 


say that it is noisy, vulgar, with instru- 
mentation that is not merely brilliant, 
but,gaudy. We confess to great pleas- 
ure™in the virile commonness of the 
‘lance themes used, with other material, | 
in a way which suggests some popular 

festival or fair. There is ribald laugh- 
ter, toss-pot gayety, to the crackling of 

trumpets and the miauwing of ’celll. A 

muleteer,makes love with a leer to the 
tavern wench. Costumes which mingle 

the most audacious and vulgar colors 
catch the rays of the blazing sun. Jests. 
which are neither polite nor refined are. 
exchanged. Dancers are heavy-footed, 
The crowd is odorous, but immensely 
alive. The world roars with laughter. 


Lively and Vigorous 


Mr. Monteux did not make the mis- 
take of varnishing this music or give 
it a distinction it did not possess. His 
lively and vigorous performance was in 
the right vein. In some one of Thomas 
Hardy’s novels a peasant brings in a 
sandwich which has fallen in the dirt? 
and as some one begins to eat this sand- 


| 


‘wich some one else says that honest 


dirt never hurt a stomach, or words to 
that effect. Our stomach is not hurt 
by this music; we find it honest dirt. 

Qualities of clearness, simplicity and 
a musician’s understanding of the 
classic form showed in Mr. Monteux’s 
reading of the Beethoven familiar sym- 
phoriy—a performance which was, how- 
ever, rather heavy and thick in tonal 
quality. 


Debussy Exquisitely Played 


franck’s ‘Wild Huntsman” is a vir- 
tuoso study for a conductor, rather 
than one of the composer’s best and 
most characteristic works. But De- 
bussy of ‘“‘L’Apresmidi d'un Faune’’— 
what .a miraculous master he is! How 
is it. that one recognizes in a phrase 
of a flute, composed of notes which 
have been used countless of numbers of 
times with only slight variations of 
succession, pitch, etc., by a million com- 
“posers—how is it that in the hands of 
a cértain one of these composers the 
notes give us visions of antique art, of 
forests that never grew, and between 
their trees fleeting glimpses of the 
beings whose non-exfstencs caused 
Keats such poignant and irreparable 
regret—how is all this? It is the mi>r- 
acle of genius, and that is as much as 
anyone will ever know of the matter. 

Mr. Monteux did not make the mis- 
take which many @ distinguished con-~- 
ductor has made of taking too slowly 
the tempo of this exquiaite musio, the 
performance of which was warmly ap- 
plauded. 
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teux’s interp 


cle, tat mistakenly revenonta | [SYMPHONY CONCERT 
that it became | 


jejune and tedious; on! 
the other hand, it was not forced, not. 
unduly dramatic; 


| OF THE 
AS i Saga i Aa eae | there was no attempt. AUSPICIOUS BEGINNING 
to be sensational, with the air of “Now | NEW SEASON | 
“ I'll show you how Beethoven's music ~~. | 
T (0) CER Should be performed.” | 


The interpreta- Bay : Well 
tion was vital, vivid, musically beauti_. The Usual Audience Seemingly 
ful. Especially worthy of praise was | hestra Little Changed 
: | the trentment of the Introduction, the > Pleased—The Orche 
Season (pens with Bril- Scherzo and the Finale. In the Lar-, | 


ghetto there might have been more sus- | 


— An Interesting 
liant Performance and tained passages of truly piano effect. 


, Inter- 
oy k’ h Conductor on His Mettle with an 
*“ranck’s symphonic 

; —_ ] * h 
Large Audience | ‘ee ee 


’ é¢ 4 
esting Programme — Franck’s bide: 
Huntsman” and Albeniz’s “Catalonia 


MR. MON TEUX GETS was little sures timid. : fox, Unfamiliar Pieces 
GREAT OVATION the demoniacal, One 


hony 
d at the Symp 

war has ende ay 
Pere” Franck here, Concerts. As 

tudes,”’ was un 


never disturbed them, they bang 
: or «@ 
ili tanic; that asures ac- 
y Philip Hale 


afternon, 
| anew Har wwe Bay gga wise Reni 
iy lg lng Sis | thirty-ninth year. As of old, by »ub- 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, is train - Mh na Symphony Hall had been taken by 
more imaginative 


any ft 
re the chairs lef 
any measures of Franck. Yet scription; while few were 
cert of its 39th season yesterday after- this demo 


oe . aiso, 
Much the same 
niacal quality is in Franck’s temporarily vacant. 

noon in Symphony Hall, a season that Symphonic poem. 


r > audience of 
It needed an imag- | ito the casual eye, was the a 

promises to be musically brilliant and | inative, dramatic conductor to bring it 
pecuniarily successful. The hall was} 0Ut AS the musica was Played yesterday, 


the effect was well-nigh overwhelming, 
completely filled with an audience that 


| outnumbered the men, AORS we 
was enthusiastic throughout the con-|a stumbling block to mate conductors, was pleasantly sprinkled, ¢ 
cert from the moment it welcomed Ever Mr. Weingartner chose so slug- | 

N th Bish a pace that th 

heartily the conductor. or was ©! Bven Dr. Muck, 
unusuaily hearty applause merely by{ as a rule in his choice of 
Way of compliment: it was spontane- {in the same direction. 
(ous, a willing tribute to the indispu- en only. tee as 
table talent of the leader and to the } | 


the performance of the ballet with Nijin- 

equally indisputable proficiency of the Sky as the Faun at the Boston Opera 
superb, unrivalled orchestra. House, Yesterday the tonal coloring, the 

The program was as follows: Beeth-? balance of timbres, the prevailing poetic 
oven, Symphony No. 2: Franck, 
Debussy, prelude to 
|of a Faun’; Albeniz, “Catalonia’”’ (first ‘“‘Catalonia’”’ 
'time in Boston.) | first time. The stirrin 
conceal the inherent DOV 
Sical thought and rhetoric, 
bluntly, this music seemed co 
The piano pieces ‘‘Iberia’’ 
‘Nner side of Albeni 
y a@ plastic, elastic, | ‘“Catalonia,’’ 


It was evident at once that the or- 
chestra, which contains some new | 
players—among them Mr. Bedetti, the | 
first violoncello, and Mr. Denayer, the | 


first viola—had been thoroughly re- I fi 
hearsed; was alread 


z’Ss nature. Hearing 
responsive bcdv 


he best Spanish music has 
rd. As far as precision | been written by Frenc 
j@nd other matter | 


: “ge Ss of a were con- | Ravel, Debussy, 

} cerne © concert might have been ani ( 

the 24th, not the first, ee te ngs sung bs. 
Of all of Beethoven's Symphonies, the Sypsies in Spain that have more “loca] 

Second is the least interesting, the least color’’—to use a 

characteristic, in 1919. The first pleases demned by some, 

by its simplicity, by its relationship; who argued at length that there is 

with the Symphonies of Haydn and such thing-—than is to be 

Mozart that preceded it. There are chapsody of Isaac Albeniz 

moments in the second that are unmis- | 


| The concert will be repeated tonight 
takably in the incomparable manner of The program of next week j / Ba ke. 
the great Beethoven, : but on the whole rots lp 


: Schumann’s Symphony in B fi t 
the pleasure of yesterday afternoon was|major, No. 1: Dvorak’s violin hihneetan 
in the reading, the performance, rather (Albert Spalding, Violinist); Enesco’s 
than in the music itself. Mr. Mon- Suite op. 9. 


‘hmen—C habrier, 
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sme ypreciably 
| ich the women apt 
is to gay, In wh ich youth 
Debussy’s exquisite Prelude has been | 


which 


pa erye ik’ng 
lal prestige, social routine and gabe: 
: ; #OC wut? sa Te agree: 
€ music was lifeless. for symphonic music gig ig audience 
Singularly fortunate blended. Again, as of old, i ssid Mr. 
tempi, erred could app'aud warmly, as it dic fan 
The Prelude was Monteux came. to his place as ¢ eer 
Monteux conducted i gil way through SBeethovens raga rsp 

, . 24 8ec 
mphony. It v yi vranck's 
the pecs be tonal melodrama of aunke 

| symphonic poem, ‘The W:ld Hunts 

sym-j feeling, the solo work of Messrs. Lau- | 
Phonic poem, ‘The Wild Huntsman’: 


sd a ¥ sap | 
Justifiably it did not linger es gy folk 
rent, Longy and Fradkin, made the per- Aibeniz’s suite ‘'Catalonia, : 
“The Afternoon | formance memorable, 


the war at Symphony Hall, eae ti Sar chins pri : 
ae oti ne. 208: | } Spang'ed Banner” did not preface sactén the pure song—for it is no 
tree bagi! pieces. Sane. ere el cerca. ‘the ‘upring periods so melted 
z10 and management are now agreed that with ae Mr. Monteux 
found in this concern of the Symphony Concerts 1s a ] th foreshadowed 
cosmopolitan making of music for its own; both fo 


a 


Pan there were perceptible changes i 
thé personnel of the orchestra and — 
Monteux now lead it for the first time us 
continuing conductor. Yet he might have 
come to this place from his two pairs of. 
concerts last autumn; while the new comers 
do not alter—or alter for the better—the’ 
quality of the band. Mr, Theodorowicz, for 
example, was good to hear in the chair ot 
the second conceri-master, since by per- 
sonal quality and long experience, he is 
both steadying and stimulating to his fel- 
low-strings. As admirable, so far as De | 
evidence of a single concert goes, ‘was MF. | 
Bedetti, the new first violoncellist, clearly 
a sensitive musician, alert to rounded 
phrase and supple inflection commanding, 
besides, a warm, flowing tone. Other in- 
cidental changes, like the return of Mr. de 
Mailly to the flutes, the shifting of Mr. 
tiMager to the trumpets and a few aay 
hands among the violins, maintain the 
standard of the several choirs; while, 
last winter, Mr. Laurent at the first flu e 
a d Mr. Speyer at the English horn phy 
among the wood-winds. On the othe 


; . ; S; . 
hand, the double basses lack, for the tim | 


comings and goings among the ral os 
plavers. What advantage they will nil 4 
remains to be heard; but with an Penh boi 
tion or two, the horns hardly match ai 
| presi nt the rest of the wind-choilr. ‘ 
Throughout the concert, the Orc nea ac- 
quititced itself well, subjected now meh 
insistent rehearsal and exacting pee 
than it experienced under the ar et 
Rabaud. Through Beethoven a a ee 
symphony, its tone was bright yh A 
tic: ‘it kept to Mr. Monteuxs quien fea 
and animating rhythms; songful tar i 
regained not a little of the papier 
she past; details stood clear FOF Raabe 
ment, then fell as elas teeny ae 
in the progress of the music. | baie? bea 
symphonic poem, the band misse 


| ; " © ' : 
he usual numbers and there have been 
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: ictorial energy that—and 
the stately programme-bOOK | ip, tonal and Ae geen piste ap livny 
nature, as : iif first time in: uch else—-the music see 
| . irst time {+ not muc | 1e rhythmical 
was heard here for th layed for the shad sag fortunate with the rhy 
= vendha did oe ! aki gue however, was its rese’vYe, y+ was as fortunat 
| oston, 9 rE at le sypnoon 
erty of the mu- over Debussy’s Prelude to ‘The sep el 
To put it } ‘ ”’ egince bv this time the be i 
D of a Faun,’’ since by i EEE mate 
mmon., f the musie in voice and imagery, 18 ac ‘s hand and ear and inl 
1 of the over while the Pel-| Wr, Monteux’s hand & 
reveal a knowledged the world over whte Pie ht 
4 > .P » Vv 18se@ | : ; “1 
formance yielded it richly. By ight ‘elude. Strings and wood-winds yin, 
one is more and more con- ' ro rramme was one that mis preiuade. he Set Jascence, the incessant 
of artists, to use that vinced that t Signs, the progra ale Soncert Of the manifold iridesce ping P : leness 
1 at any Symphony C . he exquisite supp 
Ser need wo cpt a Neate Ag s there was @ W€ll- sensuous tremor, tne ©e: jeasures. Seldom 
- cs ‘ rm o a - , “> . s) : as ioe 
even Bizet, recent years, so long a 3 * t® and euphony of their n 1s, 80 
ad and catholic-minded conductor anc susie sounded so luminous, 
Tee . be ah . ond ot has tne music svunceesr 
ast token of the enc ah 
choose it. For last t 


verve—and again not much oem pate 
virtue of Albeniz’s piece. Most of all, 


ever, the quality of the orchestra, under 
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vidual prowess, shone out of Debussy 
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1 continuously woven, 

| less—of re- 
upon the ear, 
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‘trasts of the scherzo; while in the finale, 
Paipeniity of rhythm and phrase, light and) 


be cen ry , - 
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+ 
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like reservation, —_ 
'. As for Mr. Monteux, he may be a con- 


* 
A ve. 


ductor of this, that or the other rank in 


our American liking for degrees, but un- 


Mistakably he is interesting. His mod- 


‘esty, his subordination of himself to the 
task in hand, stand clear. As at the enil 
of the symphony yesterday, it is the or- 
chestra equally with the conductor that 
he would have the audience applaud. At 
his work, he is agreeable to the eye with- 
out superfluous vehemence or rigid insist- 
ence; while the players seem readily and 
responsively to understand him. A finely 
sensitive ear, hand and imagination surely 
ordered the performance of Debussy’s prel- 
ude, discerning and maintaining the delii- 


cate formal outline, missing no play of 


tonal tint and half-tint, summoning and 
sustaining the sensuous impulse, the vapor- 
ous atmosphere, the half-sportive, half- 
melancholy fancy of the music—and all this 
loveliness in flowing fusion. 

Tf it was difficult to share what may be 
Mr. Monteux’s admiration for Albeniz’s 
piece, it was easy to appreciate the rhy- 
thmic vigor that he brought to a repeti- 
tious music, the frank fashion in which 
he kept to its homely note, the zeal with 
which he caught each scrap of the 
Spaniard’s meagre instrumental color. So 
too, with Franck’s symphonic poem, char- 
acteristic of the composer when he would 
be boldly and baldly delineative. It is 
heavy-handed music, though Franck did 
write it and Mr. Monteux laid on and 
spared not. He missed neither the spectra! 
voilee of the horns nor the still more 
spectral voice of the tuba. He kept 
‘The Wild Huntsman’s”’ chase, whether 
for blasphemous pleasure or under ceaseéless 
curse} in becoming sound and fury, ‘The 
tonal panorama passed; it had been pic- | 
torial, theatric—and the piece is not one 
whit more. Clearly the new conductor 
differentiates well, seeks and imparts the 
characteristic voice of the music in hand. 
For this Monteux of ‘Catalonia’ and 
“The Wild Huntsman’? was also the Mon- 
teux of Debussy's faun in the manner 4- 
foresaid and of Beethoven's youthful 
symphony in D major, “‘read’”’ limpidly, 
mnimatedly, faithfully, ingratiatingly. 

The conductor's pace was brisk as 
Beethoven plainly prescribes; while his 
hand was light and pliant as the composer) 
no less clearly indicates. The lively 
motion in which the conductor kept, 
‘he first movement blurred not a de-| 
tail. He paced and phrased the slow} 
movement with a suavity and a felicity 
that renewed its grace and charm, Capr'i- 
eiously, not rigidly, went the playful con- 


TT 


; 
t 


anne 


unobtrudéd suspensions, a shading here, a 


stra ‘thefore the war” or in| hele hte 
gle |the smiling gayety of the whole, The per- 


shading there of pace or atcénty 1 r | 


formance was mirror-like of Beethoven's 
musie in spirit and in truth; the sternest 
purist could not reproach it; yet at many 
a turn it was touched by Mr. Monteux’s 
own taste, skill and fancy.’ It was Beet- 
hoven Viennese, even Parisian, but Beet- 
hoven never literal, rigid, pedantic, or at 


ithe other extreme, over-emphasized, forced, 


mannered. 


In fact conductor and orchestra fared | 
better through the afternoon than did dea 
of the assembled composers. It is pos- 
sible that Bostonian ears have been over- 
filled of late with the music of Franck; 
it is certain that they have had quite 
enough of, say, the “Symphonic Piece” 
from ‘“‘the Redemption’ and “‘The Wild 
Huntsman” of yesterday. That German 


|nobleman, as he usually appears in the 


legend, hunted blasphemously, vainglori- 
ously, on what Anglo-Saxon statutes call] 
“the Lord’s Day.’’ Therefore was he 
cursed to endiess and fruitless hunting. 
(The wonder is that the Sabbatarian so- 
cietles have never seized upon him as a 
horrible example, nay warning). Accord- 
ingly Franck’s tonal tale is of kin with 
the passages in “‘The Beatitudes’’ that de- 
piet the wicked and their works. and many | 
degrees removed from the wholly Francki- | 
an ‘“‘Psyche,’’ for example, or the saint 
Franckian ‘‘Daughters of A®olus.’*’. Music | 
of evil is not altogether Franck’s trade | 
and writing it, he was prone to take '§ 
refuge in the ways of Meyerbeer and oc- 
casionally of Berlioz, hardly his blood- 
brethren in imagination or  p:ocedure. 
Irom Berlioz he might catch romantic in- 
tensitles of vision and expression: from 
Meyerbeer he could borrow only ecalculat- 
ing tonal melodrama. Of that melodrama 
from the Sabbath-hymn of the peasants to 
the chase natural and Supernatural, “The 
Wild Huntsman” is all compact. The 
composer of the incantation in ‘Robert 
the Devil’? might even have envied Franck 
that curse out of the tuba. But a Franck 
outdoing Meyerbeer at his own game is 
not exactly the Franck whom the twenti- 
eth century hears most gladly. 

| In no better case was the Albeniz of 
“Catalonia.” One and another of his 
plano-pieces heard hereabouts have praised 
him—for fire of rhythm, glow of color, 
ardor of picture, progress, emotion, Might 
not his orchestral muSic sound as well? 
Mager propaganda in recent years has im- 
plied that it would, even fostered the 
notion that he was an overlooked genius— 
neglected voice of a passionate and pungent 
muSic of Spain. Upon Mr. Monteux’s pro- 
sramme goes Albeniz’s “Catalonia.” The 
music does seize vivid folk-tune, does 
quicken it with no little rhythmic verve 


| and occasional flare of fancy. Over and 
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J | 
over, however, it repeats motiv and g perfunctory reading. The conductor 
rhythms and scanty is the harmonic andgqqgeq nothing of his own, being 


instrumental color that dresses and re- 3 
dresses them. Chabrier, Debussy, Laparra, seemingly more occupied with holding 


Ravel, have written far more graphic and his men to the tempo he chose than 
characteristic music of Spain and with with letting his fancy run in the 


folk-tune and folk-dance no less to prompt scherzo or the slow movement. His 


them. Possibly Spanish music, like many best work of the afternoon was in 
another objet d'art, is best made in Paris. the Debussy number, for here he 
H, T. PaRKER yealized the poetry of the score, The 


TE a leon Franck piece, example of a 


day of music writing that is gone, 
ne SYS . seems an unworthy representative of 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor |ine great French master hecausa: a 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — It is the \jacks the spontaneity and authority of 
'prerogative always of the Boston other works of this pioneer of 
“Symphony Orchestra to give official modernism. It is not a very alarming 
sanction to the opening in Boston of}|moment that his portrayal of fear 
another musical season. True, there! brings forth. Listening to the Albeniz 
may first be a scattering concert or| suite was no difficult task, being filled 
two, as has been the case this year,|rather with the pleasurable excite- 
but nobody considers the season really! ment of wondering what sort of an 
begun until the first of the series of odd sound would next emanate from 


24 symphony concerts has been given.| the orchestra. 
| The Boston season is now Officially ‘First Symphony Rehearsal 
open. Pierre Monteux, cordially but | Prominent people who attended the 
decorously applauded as he came OM! first Symphony rehearsal of the present 
to the stage, has led his men through | season on Friday afternoon in Sym- 
la program comprising Beethoven’s Peg: eg Mare ‘ab asain 
| z ge _| Fay, Mrs. Wirt Dexter, Mrs. Benjan 
‘second symphony, César Franck’s “Le) } ‘pitman, Mrs. William Lindsey, Mrs. 
Chasseur Maudit” (“The Wild Hunts-| John C. Phillips, Mrs. Roger Wolsgas 
man’), Debussy’s “Afternoon of a | Mrs. Eben DD. Jordan, Mrs. nel . 
Faun” and Albeniz’s “Catalonia” suite; | Binney, Mrs. George ®, Muni ina 
, , . Charles Morss, Mrs. Herbert HK. Fem 
has made his impression, favorable | nald, Mrs. B. Nason Hamlin, Mrs. S. Ve | 
and otherwise, on the Friday after- R. Crosby, Mr. and Mrs. Warren Bb. : “ft 
noon audience, and has been duly} weeks, Miss Mary Barnard, is Peay: 
compared with predecessors. Bap pire de oye whey Oi rs Pog Bho 
x’ | her daughter-in-law, AMS. 4. ©. SS, 
3 Pe eenpecs a ee t | Mrs. Edward Reynolds, Mrs. Albert R. 
task in presenting the first concer Whittier, Mrs. William W. Vaughan, 
this year was not so great as It WAS|nirs) Frederick S. Mead, Miss Abby and 
last year, when the orchestra WaS| Miss Belle Flunt, Mrs. jlienry ae 
more or less disorganized. A greater othe wap aaky a fetrgg: ib “ys Ra 
+] gs j ere orton, sis. vICNAY: aa ears ¢& 
peewey an Of the. O80 pong nm en daughter, Miss Miriatra Sears, Mrs. Har- 
now than then. Then, too, these m . lold J. Coolidge, Mrs. J. Lewis Bremer, 
have had the benefit of a seasons Mrs. Richard S. Russell, Mrs. Murray 
work with Mr. Rabaud, who, it may/ A. Potter, Mrs. John Inches, Judge 
be presumed, was an exponent of the | Frederick * P. Cabot, Mrs, Tugh Ban- 
k-|croft, Mrs. Charles C. Wheelwrtght, Mrs. 
style of conducting and program ma Oey ee Tronanton,. Mire, ee 
. . : ‘o ent ©. { 2I2t9 9, sedi. cLTLIn . 
Ins which Mr. Monteux will follow. | Fobbs and her daughter, Miss Rebekah 
However, last year il was a temporary Hobbs. Mrs. William York Peters, Mrs. 
position; now it is for a year. And arthur W. Blake and her daughter, Mrs. 
to a certain extent, whether it is wise F. lL. W. Richardson, Miss Dleap tt 
or fair or just, or not, the audience ee eer ae Rar vas poh ei: ni ot 
: ae: 14 J jitney, Mrs. I. : Lay , Mrs, 
cannot help making a little forecast of ~ohert Saltonstall, Mrs. Jtobert H, 
the 23 concerts to come from the one ‘evenson. Jr., Mrs. Boylston A. Beal, 
it heard on Friday. Ir. Henry L. Higginson. 
The Beethoven symphony received 
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Symphony Hall. 


SHASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE’ MONTEUX, Conductor 


SECOND PROGRANMMk 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17, AT 9.50 P..™. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18, AT 8 P.M. 


a eae 


SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY in B flat major, NO, 1, op. 36 
I. Andante un poco maestoso; Allegro molto vivace 
II. Larghetto 
IlI. Scherzo, Molto vivace; Trio I.: Molto piu vivace; Trio II 
IV. Allegro animato e erazioso 


ee ED 


CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra in A minor, 
Op. 53 
I. Allegro ma non troppo 
II. Adagio ma non troppo 
Ill. Finale: Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo 


ENESCO, SUITE for Orchestra, Op. ° 
I. Prélude & l’unisson 
II. Menuet lent 
III. Interméde 
IV. Final 


Soloist: 


ALBERT SPALDING 
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Albert Spalding | 
As He Comes Back From the Wars to the Con dert-Halls 
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titled “Springy’’ Thus may music cheer! terested in technical problems contained 
one by the farce of..contrast. in it: it surely does not make de- 


“a mands upon his emotional nature. He 
And the spring comes slowly up this played the music skilfully and modestly: 


way.” Zt does not in Schumann’s sym- and was loudly applauded for his pain 
phony. It comes impetuously, with a The first movement or iunesco’s# 
‘ : . Suite displayed the noble sonority and 
mad rush, with the sound of waters re- the beautiful quality of the at vinwhc Ae 
leased, and exulting. Schumann’s Spring gehumann’s symphony showed the 
is ai romantic one, -known chiefly by marked improvement in the seetion of 
poets nd musicians. Mr. Monteux the second violins. The minuet is Curt. 
ouslv invented, with its suss stions of 
archnic form and color, while the Inte?re 
mere charms by reason of its hypnoe- 
tizine drone and its mnemories of ori- 
sntal arabesques. 
The hall was compietel) filled with 
an enthusiastic audience. ‘The season 
has, indeed, opened bpiiantly. 
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rave an appropriately romantic inter- 
pretation. Seldom, if ever, have: we 
heard so engrossing a performance, one 
that was from the beginning to the 
end so lyrically dramatic. While vari- 
ous episodes were adroitly introduced 
and dismissed, there was no halt in the 
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re a “ee RAS bite Ry T : ) ie ea ae a linquish his own responsibility when|| he no longer performs lik . 
-IViusic in Boston Ge /§ Ys / : . 3 ge | +: ay be  __ he interprets this lovely work. He must || earnest, qolirained youth. | He x we 
Specially for The Christian Science Monjtor : | . ; get the full value of every note in the }} man’s conviction and purpose in his 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — ‘tt’ is) | 7 .: score, make every detail susceptible of \ task. He was warmly applauded at the 
sigduaht to: note ihe eordiality 4 se 4 color tell, develop the hints of what the || end of the concerto. 
welcome ; ‘ 4 composer wants into concrete effects, : 
given to Albert Spalding! i meet the creator of the music half way Enesco’s Suite 


when he appears as soloist with the. and assist him to deliver his message. A foil to the frank lyricism of Schu- | 


Boston. Symphony Orchestra This | 
| : : 7 | Glowing With Col mann and Dvorak was the strange, 
young American, who has sacrificed | PH 8 : Color haunted, twilight music of Enesco, He. 
much in the way of material well. | Mr. Monteux did all this, He is not ‘is a peculiar individuality, a musician. 
beine for the sake of becoming a | ; phy. ab ageligs eaeyr gg vod lie oot who engrosses some and repels others. 
violinist, will some day be regarded | the score for himself, "hanes sonerally hw ollie arora nee ee ecteota 
re a pioneer, for he devoted himself knows what is in it. How many ad-'|| composition and very difficult to define 
Ces when friends and family expect- ° ¢e 98! mirable oN ay did pip oore ph grag por at all in words. A twilight zone of the 
ed, nay, almost insisted, that he hew Schumann S S ] | escape notice. FLow one tone of a hort! |composer’s consciousness seems to be 
ent a commercial career. pr ng | or a flute told in the color scheme. i revealed. Here in Enesco, a Rumanian, 
] : " And not The orchestra glowed with color, 2/a lover of the music of Brahms and 
Only did he undergo a long and hard &® . . | kind of color particularly characteristic | Wagner, the Germans, and grown up 
apprenticeship, but he did it ata time ven = pa ding of Schumann, native to him, inimitable (as a composer in modern: France. Is 
when the American musician had by anyone else. Nor was the symphony | this suite Slavic? It seems to be so in 
little to hope for from a public which . a ee aaheakk of yy or pet mocance o lthe last movement, which is very fan- 
coul see slig P : : , S | nected episodes, as $0 0 ‘ten sounds. | tastical. One does not know where the 
h d e slight value in anything as O olst The thought was continuous, the spirit | other movements come from. They 
that did not come from Europe, and Poat LL , remantic. The rustles and stirrings of | come from Enesco. They are suggestive 
preferably from Germany. He was */ SL spring agitated the instruments. Now | of the style of music of a day long 
not taken seriously, but that did not BY OLIN DOWNES the music was full of a vague and} past, but in spite of the suggestion of 
kept on, and now he has reached the Albert Spalding, the young Ameri- | when it is burdened with the prescience) jg ultra-modern in spirit. A modern | 
aalie where, | reached t ale api tee ; | of an eternity of deaths and resurrec- | man peers back through vistas of ages | 
vn where, ina generation of violin- inist, Who recently returned tions to come, and again there was the! which have seen so many men hope and 
ists, he may fYrightfully occupy a to this country after service as an |impetuous surge of youthful emotion.| struggle and die. Music has its mes- 
prominent rank. So his welcome at aviator and as a musician in the war warmth, love. sage for every hearer. To many aprter*) 
+i SoS - - — : s rj i 59 de f 0 > 
the Friday afternoon concert of the was soloist at the concert of thé B Simply and Eloquently Rendered | \%) ae Wa Oe ee ae ae i 
Boston orchestra was pleasant to see, ert of the’ bOs~ well made, and yesteray ve? a | 


and even more pleasant was the warm ‘ton Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Mon- Never ‘was the dreamy song of the| performed under Mr. Monieex, Sate 
| 
| 
| 
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i 
and eloquently rendered. Seldom has! strings in the open unison movement. | 


there been such vigor, such healthy Tee ae Tee 

folk-spirit, so much humor and fancy SYM PHONY CONCERT 

in. the scherzo. The choice of tempi ~ int Q 
was Singularly happy. In certain 3 PV. AAA » ——e SM Oe ES 
vlaces, as in the allegro of the first FNESCO SCHUMANN, MONTEUX, | 
movement, as in one of the strains of ‘ fg 
the scherzo, it was a trifle slower, 2 SPALDING Ba: 
{rifle more sturdy, than with other aE RK) | 


recognition of his good work in the /*eUx conductor, yesterday afternoon violins in the second part so simply| cially as regards the playing of the 
Dvorak concerto in A minor, Op. 53.|in Symphony Hall. 

No violinist could well help getting | The orchestral compositions were 
a beautiful tone out of the instrument /the poetic “Spring” symph 

which Mr. Spalding plays, but this So] F itary symp eee ot 
player has reached the point where saaduiesarar se: and the Suite, op. 9, ot 
he is concerned .with his tone chiefly Enesco—a_ singular and _ fascinating 
for the use he can put it to in convey- piece of music, 

ing the musical ideas of the composer 


| conductors, and to the writer this con- A Perversely Interesting Suite That 
as he feels them. So he was able | SCHUMANN’S SYMPHONY 


ception was ideal. | 


To do all this, with a simple and well- pressed Ancient Forms in Modern Ves-. 
The f . known work, is a very great thing. One | 
} performance of Schumann’s must have for the time the heart of a ture—Music of the Spring Glorified by a 
Symphony was, on the whole, the finest child, with the skill. and the expert 

knowledge of orchestral instruments, Conductor Able to Set It on the Stage 


which Mr. Monteux possesses in an un- , : 
of the Imagination — A Dull Concerto 


usual degree. 
Animated by a Violinist Without Other 


set forth the joy and contemplative 
beauty of the Dvorak concerto with 


conviction both to himself and his) _ 
audience. - the writer has heard. To many a Cele- 


The symphony was the B flat, No. 1, brated conductor this music is a stum- 


Op. 38 of Schumann, a thine of joy | wing block. It is too simple for a | en 
and satisfying in its harmonies be-— leader who relies on striking effects tc | mer. Spaulding s Playing 


cause of the genius of Schumann for Pull him through. It is too sincere, too It was a brilliant concert of familiar Choice 


orchestration. If Mr. Monteux is youthful, too poetic for one without compositions. Mr. Spaulding, who long —__—--— 


given to repetitions, it would be i _ youth and poetr | since showed himeelf a serious artist ot OT the least happy inciflen yao 
p nter I y in him to hope to | marked talent, displayed on this occa- Symphony Concert of Saturday 


esting to hear this later in the sea- ‘interpret. Then there is th ; vee : suse irs 
son, when the players have settled of orchestral effect. Schanaale eae en eae aa deen aver vatere. Cts evening i cadboute hea sy abr 
down a little more into the unity and nade 44 ye nn sed with spring and) Dvorak concerto, which has many beau- eon ee taba a Pre with Brau 
precision that is still somewhat lack- eae — Mest new what orchestral | tiful ideas in it, is diffuse and over-| Sante Sa Oey wel a: Ps geil or Russiat, 
ing. . | dele eee Ee ccs Rtg cee phy beaten vied lengthy, but it- was vitalized and each De etait kas Aes aay no farther 

Enesco’s suite for orchestra Op. 9} Soal way. thls is acknowledged. Un- rhe. foe Me ee ce away than Worcester, with American. Too 
was the concluding number of the pro- | fortunately, there are many conductors . Itisa pleasure to add that Mr. Spauld- much of the ancients, like too much of 
gram, and was found mildly interest- pfeil are content to excuse a dull per- ing has never lost the straightforward- the ultra-mederns, may easily cloy, the 
ing by the audience. — at yet see grounds, | ness and sincerity which. distinguished ear, Overfed with the music of Paris many | 

, | cannot so easily re- ‘his playing from the beginning. And a frequenter of the Symphony Concerts 

There will be no Kehearsal and CONCeTL ext Week 





“es and Speentine he Presper fondly gists 


a that a mediocre piece was somehow 
less mediocre, if Paris had given it birth. 
‘ Monteux, cultivated and. cosmopoli- 
i an musician, harbors no such il.usion. As / 
“he said aptly in an interview early in the 


“no propaganda, It speaks for itself the 
“world around and—he might have added 


moded music, which has 
‘written im Paris, exacty as in Berln, 
‘Vienna, Moscow, Rome or even Bosion, 
there is no good reason why it should be 
Played anywhere, least of all in the abun- 
dance in which it fell upon many an ear 
last winter. The more, then, the reason 
to applaud a programme that began with 
the singinge™Schumann of the “Spring 
‘Symphony, proceeded with the serviceabie 
Dvorak of the coreerto for violin and 
ended with the highly individual Enesco 
of the orchestral suite with a prelude to: 
Strings in unison, True, Enesco dwelis 
Pe oes but bia is Roumanian 
‘Much mors signific Redon mt pen “ae aS 
Maturity he hes gacaar eee oft a 
cerry ‘a » his own ends in 
Re  ensPe, that to practised and 
i ~re Curious ears, his muse 

‘Was the most interestine of the even'ne 
Added to the reper'tory of the orchestia 
eight years ago and then paved twice 
Within as many months, it has Deine ack 
SME fo tardiy: wore ines oie 
. more than whet 
Peseivetion. ruin: me ni came quick y with 
» the ine’s ve voices. the 

diversified progress of the prelude for the 
stripped and unified strings--a naleed 
music, if the hearer chooses, but heated 
by fire of invention and spurred py 
esa saith Zeece he, 
| iO!}lOW a way of the 
ancients. Barely of the day and year in 
which the suite was wr tten say at th2 
beginning of the twentieth centt ry, ‘s the 
succeeding minuet—acain an ancient form 
ut again also, a modern an ) 
handling. Not only is the harmon‘e and 
the instrumental coloring FEnesco’s own 
and of Enesco’s time, but as much of both 
is the fancy it re!'eases. To more than one 
-€ar, this minuet is a dance of phantoms, 
‘of ghosts recalled to life and pleasure in 
a chateau tumbling to ruin, snatching their 
hasty, dusty hour. The ensuing interlude, 
yet again, seeks an archaic austerity of 
form, progress, phrase, yet speaks with 
the richer, diversifying voice of our own 
day in music-making. With a lively finale 
in dance-rhythm ended many an anc’ent 
Suite. Enesco chooses to end h’s_ w'th 
What seems a Roumanian fo k-tune, 
rhythmed, repeated, variegated, interrupt- 
ed in ready and spirited modern fashion. 


been and is still 


ind vidual 


'sessed this native wildness. 
did, possibly it survives still in some of his 


eighteenth ind ie with the tonal ae 


of the early twentieth, but so much the 
'more ind’vidual of imagination and accom~ 


‘ane tor and with many a stimulating 


ang for the ear that would escape the 


| endless bore of the regular thing in the 
“autumn, French music of high desert needs | 


reguiar way. Fortunate, wise, happy 
Enesco to possess and cherish a native 


| wildness. 
gloriously. As for mediocre or cut- | 


Our fathers fancied that Dvorak pos- 
Possibly he 


music, like the Hussite overture and this 
or that chamber-piece. Their sons, how- 
ever, are incredulous as Our sons may be 
when—and if—they read praises of it in 
Enesco. Certainly to old and to young, 
hardly any sort of native wildness touches 
the concerto that Mr. Spalding Was com- 
pelled to play. Compelled, indeed, is writ- 
ten advisedly. His original choice, it seems, 
was Bruch’s “Scottish Fantasia,” a much 
more animated, artful and amusing music. 
Now Bruch in these days is a doddering 
old man, dragging out life in a suburb of 
3erlin. During the war, it appears, he 
blasphemed the English in senile furies. 
Other old men nearer Boston still resent 
these follies. ‘There were alarums and €xX- 
cursions even as there were last spring 
when Miss Braslau would sing certain mu- 
sic of Bruch. The “Soottish Fantasia” was 
“panned” and Mr. Spalding took shelter in 
Dvorak’s dull concerto. Evidently there 
are “high quarters” in Symphony Hall, as 
in the Senate of the United States, in which 
the war has not yet ended. Not wisely, 
indeed, might sundry senators present 
themselves at the Symphony Concerts, even 
the father of one of the trustees of the 
orchestra itself. He has passed middle age, 
by report of recent debates in W ashing- 
ton, he has been known to speak despite- 
fully of the English. 

To the saving Dvorak, Mr. Spalding re- 
turned much. Through the ‘thoughtful,’ 
the painstaking music-making of the first 
movement, through the smooth and |ong- 
drawn song of the second, through the 
warmer motivs and the livelier progress 
of the finale he made his way as though 
the whole piece were enkindling the play 
of his finest powers. He melted technical 
exaction into flowing and decorative de- 
“ail. He clothed dull and repetitious me€as- 
ures with the rich body, the warm glow, 
the flowing progress of his tone. He | 


‘touched off prosaic figures with a gentile | 


flourish. Where the music gave orf neither 
lipht nor heat, it received the radiance Of | 
his tone, his ardor for the violin—and even 
for this concerto of Dvorak. From him 
and from Mr. Monteux, in deft and sym- 
pathetic accompaniment came the mo- 
ments of tranquil, simple, songful beauty 
in the slow division and from both, with , 
a little more aid and comfort from the | 


Goniposer, the moments of rhythmic life. 


in the-finile. The music might casily: have 
led Mr. Spalding into a dry, 4 super-refined 
tone. “As it was, the very shortcomings 
of the concerto seemed to warm and deep- 
en his voice. Like the ancient masters 
of the violin, he touched—and glorified. 


service to Schumann's symphony of the 
return of spring; but therein was musie to 
put them to their mettle. It were a late 
day to rehearse anew the songful rapture 
of the beginning, the songful ecstasy of the 
succeeding movement, the songful bright- 
ness of the scherzo, the songful gayety of 
the finale. If ever there was instrumental 
song, from first measure to last, it is this 
eymphony in B-flat major, No. 1, Op. &s, 
as paltry prose labels it. 


posed to his hearers the programme of the” 
concerts today and tomorrow in Symphony” 
Hall, with the “assisting « artist’”—Mr.* 
Spalding, the violinist—summoned to them. 
Those hearers filled every place in the 
concert-room, as they did not always do 


\last winter under the dispensation of Ra- 
Mr. Monteux and the orchestra did like. 


a ee 


|tion and government”; 


baud. Many were the “officers of instruc- 
not too few were 
the instructed, governed and, this time, 
pleasured students. For both, following 
Mr. Higginson’s precept and practice, the 
cost of the concerts is kept low-—-lower 
probably, than for any series of similar 
quality and prestige the country over. 
Therefore, do the miscellaneous folk of 
Cambridge flock to them and occasional 


|outlanders from Boston over the Charles. 


Nwenty t mes | 


conductors and orchestras have sung it} 


more or less rapturously into 
ears. It were as late a day to traverse 
anew the details of the musie in which 
Sehumann’s hand, less graced tnan his 
imagination, has dulled or nearly stified his 
voice. As many times conductors and 
orchestras have more or less aptly or en- 
ergetically made him articulate. Mr. Mon- 
teux lagged no whit behind his predeces- 
sors in songful eloquence, in illuminating 
stroke of pace or accent. Kor himself, his 
orchestra, his audience, he did more 3e- 
fore them he unrolled the music as though 
it were glowing pageant of the coming of 
spring and of the poetized emotions that 
advent is presumed ta send beating high. 
His pace and progress through the sym- 
phony set the first movement, as it were, in 
flood upon the countryside. The poet, in 
the second, saw, dreamed and flowed with 
tender fancies. Through the third skipped 
the playful folk. In the fourth the whole 
awakening world was merry, antic. M1 
Monteux visualized the music, set the stage 
of imagination with it. Symphonic music 
gains when a conductor of parts and spirit 
has served also in the opera house, 
H. T. PARKER 
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|MR. MONTEUX NEWLY TESTED | 


JA want. 


Conductor and Orchestra in the Unsparing tone 
Acoustics of Sanders Theatre at Cam-| anime happened to be 
pridge—A Concerto for Another Side ide of nono first division falls to the 

St in yet i 
His Abilities—A Feat for the Strings end throughout in unison. 


Enesco’s Music 


OR many a year the concerts of the) 


Symphony Orchestra in Cambridge, 


under the auspices 


recently played in Boston. 


when a new series began in Sanders The | 
atre, Mr. Monteux, who has the courage Of} tion, but he is also 


of the university, | ce 


have usualiy been a repetition of pieces; | 
Last evening, | 
-| musician, i is 


his own ways, reversed precedent and pro- 


As one of the university dowagers affirmed 
last evening in a carrying, even a circum- 
amibient, voice, *““There were many persons 
in the house whom she had never seen 
in her life!’? In spite of that predicament, 
they were none the less good to see. The 
wider, the more various the public of the 
Symphony Concerts in either Boston or 
Cambridge, the firmer is the present and 
the future. On both sides of the Charles, 
one and another who would enjoy them 
stays away in mistaken notion that they 
are for the elect only. ‘They are notin 
gpite even of marvelling and distressed 
dowagers. 


With courtesy, interest, good will, this 


heamnany applauded Mr. Monteux when he 
'eame to his place: 


then warmed to him, 
‘as he well deserved, through the course 
of the concert—best of rewards for a con- 
auctor newly come U0 a practised audi- . 
ence, Being alsc an audience in Cam-j 
bridge, it recalled Mr. Spalding twice 
and thrice, again according to his de= 
serts: while at the end of Schumann's 
spring” symphony, it clapped heartily 
‘the standing orchestra. or it, in some reé- 
spects, the wooden walls and the conse- 
quent resonance of Sanders Theatre were 
severer test than Symphony Hall had 
azo. Across the Charles, every 

and performance stands aS 

eonductor and orchestra mey make 


— aos (7 f 9 ‘+ ‘There also the listener hears quality 


unclouded, undiminished. More- 
over, one of the pieces upon the pros. 
inesco’s suite, 
atring-choir 
nlus a rettle-drum toward the end 

Iinesco has 
written it in bold and incisive phrases, re 
trasts, vivid transitions, mounte- 


only , 


in the eighteenth 

propulsive force, this 
etriding strings sing- 
Enesco, instructed 

; ~ egutatia ten their proud affec-. 
musician with an in- 


wn 
} dividual se 4 barbaric tang of his OWN. 
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ie ae knew the sweep, ever only does he yield to the com pextieed 


do lor, of this naked music. ~~ / 


ative routine of the rest of the: cut mas 


si , the strings equally pleasured) 
Y puphory with Mr., Spalding’s — 


0 om bright. background for it. 


e Bt Svorak’s concerto; in the warmly 
ad ni strumental song of Schumann’s 
p! eed ; in the reiterated and heightened 

ses an ascents of Enesco’s sharp- 
. fix nale _ The wood-winds were as for- 
nate in ‘the unspairing acoustics of San- 
v4 autre, especially when some single 


oic ae 1ong them isolated a few meas- 


f tue songful Schumann or threaded 
he main stem of the music one or 


and rich-voiced were the horns 
ith his song; while they, the trum- 
- Mr. Monteux as well, warmed to 
aerate phrase in which he pro- 


oe n e the coming of the spring. If the 
tain Orchestra is still to be ac- 


ped a “new” Symphony Orchestra, 
nas it better proved individual and 


yn i pet quality than it did last evening. | 
‘0 "the: music then played Debussy’s. 


: ee noon of a Faun’ of’ last week at. 


phon y Hall; recall the performance— 
1a] “an essential and scarcely a distinc- 
A vhestr al playing seems now jack- 


Tn m 
i. 0: nductor ore as well the tind tests 
Theatre and the new test of a 
e arto > in which the orchestra partners @ 
i vata iment.” Mr. Monteux has gath- 
‘ail 1s experience with dancers, mimes 
me ir, opera houses. Therefore hoe 
es.well in the glorified sense in 


| pen he word designates the orchestral 


"ot : concerto. He was considerate, 
thetic stimulating with Mr. Spald- 
had a keen ear for the ‘solo vio- 


: lation. to the other instrumental — 


yet he was mindful of the prog- 
“of the concerto as a whole, 
¢ conductor also, Mr. Monteux 


eee the large, keen, direct | 
pn. his hearers, So he swept. 
o's ; “prelude in unison’? and 
ping finale; and so he 
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@ exu' bs erance of Schumann's 
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SANDERS THEATRE . . CAMBRIDGE 
OPENING CONCERT 
Thursday Evening, October 16 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
SOLOIST 


ALBERT SPALDING 


VIOLIN 
Tickets at Kent’s University Bookstore, Harvard Square, Cambridge 
eo 
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Mr. Atgerr Spauprne, born at Chicago, August 15, 1888, when 
he was seven years old began the study of the violin with Chiti 


in Florence, Italy, and when he was living in New York, with Juan 
Buitrago. When Mr. Spalding was fourteen he passed with high | 


honors the examination for a “professorship” at the Bologna Con- 


servatory. In Paris he studied for two years with Lefort. His first 


appearance in public as a professional violinist was at the Nouveau 


ThéAatre, Paris, June 6, 1905. 
His first recital in Boston was on January 4, 1909. On December 


12, 1911, as soloist with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra of Chicago 
(now the Chicago Symphony Orchestra), he played Elgar’s violin 
concerto, then heard for the first time in Boston. He has given 
recitals here on November 12, 1914; April 29, November 8, 1915; 
January 28, November 4, December 17, 1916; and on April 4, 1916, 
he took part with Messrs. Carlo Buonamici and Felix Fox, pianists, 
and the Flonzaley Quartet in a concert in aid of widows of Italian 
reservists. 

He also played at an entertainment given by the Friars of New 
York on June 7, 1916. 

He played in Boston at a concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, January 12, 1917 (Beethoven’s concerto). He served in 
the war as an aviator in Italy and played for the penefit of soldiers. 
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Spal does the “first division SF his suite of thé folk at play; with’the 
cuit the air with these united stringS that suffuses the slow division, 


gentler s 
ith the 


and cleaving it, str-ke fire. As the choirs gayer song of the finale. Whatever French 
of the orchestra played it, as Mr. MonteuX conductors do or fail to do with German 
lead it, the music rang upon the ear, romantic music, they have ears for it as 


Strode across the imagination. Up and instrumental sons. 


In Mr. Monteux there 


down the choir, power, Ppliancy, precision, are also the perception and the skill that 


were at one. The conductor perceived the can 


exercise fine as well as large means 


breadth of Enesco’s pattern, caught the to this end. He can use the adroit hand; 
intensity with which the composer weaves he has the sensSitive ear. Now and again 


it. The audience knew the sweep, even only 


the splendor, of this naked music. set 

In the relative routine of the rest of the CUt 
chosen music, the strings equally pleasured 
the ear—in euphony with Mr., Spalding’s 
violin or in bright background for it 
through Dvorak’s concerto; in the warmly 
phrased instrumental song of Schumann's 
symphony; in the reiterated and heightened 
emphases and ascents of Enesco’s sharp- 
set finale I'he wood-winds were as for- 
tunate in the unspairing acoustics of San- 
ders, Theatre. especially when some single 
voice among them isolated a few meas- 
ures of the songful Schumann or threaded 
about the main stem of the music one or 
another of his fanciful ornaments, Full- 
throated and rich-voiced were the horns 
a'so with his song; while they, the trum- 
pets and Mr. Monteux as well, warmed to 
that exuberant phrase in which he pro- 
clains the coming of the spring. If the 
Symphony Orchestra is still to pe ac- 
eounied a “new’ Symphony Orchestra, 
seldom has it better proved individual and 
collective quality than it did last evening. 
Add to the music then played Debussy’s 
“Afternoon of a Faun” of last week at 
Symphony Hall; recall the performance— 
and not an essential and scarcely a distinc- 
tion of orchesiral playing seems now lack- 
ing to it. 

The conductor bore as well the sharp tests 
of Sanders Theatre and the new test of a 
concerto in which the orchestra partners a 
solo instrument. Mr. Monteux has gath- 
ered long experience with dancers, mimes 
and singers in opera houses. Therefore ho 
-accompanies well in the glorified sense in 
‘which the word designates the orchestral 
part of a concerto. He was considerate, 
sympathetic, stimulating with Mr. Spald- 
ings; he had a keen ear for the ‘solo vlo- 
lin” in relation to the other instrumental 
voices; yet he was mindful of the prog- 
ress, the unity of the concerto as a whoie, 
As operatic conductor, also, Mr. Montelix 
knows and cherishes the large, keen, direct 
impression upon his hearers, So he swept 
through Enesco's “prelude in unison” and 
his glinting, snapping finale; and so he 
caught the exuberance of Schumann's 
symphony of the spring. He made the 
music ‘‘sound,’’ ever when the composer's 
élumsiness or artlessness of hand momen- 
tarily dulls ir—‘‘sound’’ with the sheer eager- 
ness of outpoured sons at the beginning, 
with the sheer happy fancy of the scherzo 


does he yield to the temptation to 
his orchestra in too firm, too Square~ 
masses of tone. 
H. T. PARKER 
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SANDERS THEATRE . . CAMBRIDGE 
OPENING CONCERT 


Thursday Evening, October 16 
Joston Symphony Orchestra 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor | 
SOLOIST 
ALBERT SPALDING 
VIOLIN 
Tickets at Kent’s University Bookstore, Harvard Square, Cambridge 
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. me ere, 
Mr. Apert Spaupine, born at Chicago, August 19, 1888, when 
an the study of the violin with Chiti; 


he was seven years old beg | 
ig in New York, with Juan 


in Florence, Italy, and when he was livll 
When Mr. Spalding was fourteen he passed with high 


Buitrago. 
a “professorship” at the Bologna Con- 


ionors the examination for 
In Paris he studied for two years with Lefort. His first 


servatory. 
. ~ . . 7 9 ‘ 
sional violinist was at the Nouveau 


ippearance in public as a prot 
mycatre, Paris, June 6, 1905. 
His first recital in Boston was On January 4, 1909. 
12, 1911, as soloist with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra of Chicago 
(now the Chicago Symphony Orchestré ), he played Elgar’s violin 
eoncerto, then heard for the first time in Boston. He has given 
recitals here on November 1, 1914; April 29, November 3, 1915; 
January 28, November 4, December 17, 1916; and on April 4, 1916, 
he took part with Messrs. Carlo Buonamici and Felix Fox, pianists, 
and the Flonzaley Quartet ina concert in aid of widows of Italian 


On December } 


reservists. 

He also played at an entertainment given by the Friars of New 
York on June 7, 1916. 

He played in Boston at a eoncert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, January 12, 1917 (Beethoven's concerto). He served in 
the war as an aviator in Italy and played for the benefit of soldiers. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


THIRD PROGRAMME: 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY. OCTOBER 25, AT 8 P.M. 


SHORT SYMPHONY, (based on the War in France 
1916-1918,) No. 3, Op. 70. ‘‘Sinfonia Brevis de Bello 
Gallico’’ 
. Lent et calme; Lent et anxieux 
. Assez vite 
Lent 
. Tres animé; Lent: Majestueux 
(First performance in America) 


oo 


BEETHOVEN, BALLET, op. 43, ‘““The Creatures of Prometheus’”’ 
Overture 
Ballet No. 5: Adagio 


Violoncello Solo, J. BEDETTI; Flute, G. LAURENT; 
Clarinet, A. SAND; Bassoon, A. LAvs; Harp, A. HOLY 


WAGNER, “A SIEGFRIED IDYLL”’ 


SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 3, “Les Préludes,”’ 
(after Lamartine) 
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9 | * TTanguage of the inexpressible. It would 
) : seem that in this symphony flaming 
| patriotism has consumed purely musi- 


'eal thought; that the Frenchman 


dominates the artist. Perhaps d’Indy | 
and his fellow-countrymen would have. 
it so. The symphony is therefore in- 


atest as a vivid outpouring of 
/ 
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patriotism; as purely a work of art it 
cannot be ranked with the works above 


; Teg? 4) | named, 
D Indy S Work on rench, It is hardly necessary to say that the 
War Given First Time— | Symphony ‘is’ technically engrossing, 
Brilliant Performance | There are pages that ure fully worthy 


—_— aE an 


Great Orchestra 


Newly Come. 
nd George 


c Denayer, 
m, Albert Sand a 
Performance of the 


‘for d’Indy is an acknowledged master. 

of the musician that wrote the Sym- 

ee phony in B flat and “Istar.’? The in- 

| troduction portraying the peace and 


OLD BALLET MUSIC OF | «am of France before the ruthless in- 
B 


vasion of Belgium is singuarly beauti- 


BEETHOVEN ENJOYED ful. There are brilliant measures in 


the Scherzo. The first section of the 


ied Ga iver af” WG slow movement is profoundly emo- 
athe b' tional, but what is the significance of | 
By PHILIP HALE 4 i 

| 


i 


i 


abrupt, perplexing, disconcerting 

The third concert of the 3oston Syme change in mood? We say “signifi- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux conduc- cance,” for although the score has no 
; printed argument, there surely was @ 
‘nrogram’’ in the composer's mind. 
Symphony Hall. The program was aS The Finale, inspiriting chiefly by rea- 


tor, took place yesterday afternoon in 


ij and Freder 
Gustav He 


. 


>) 
cerning the Gallic. War (first time in| monplace with the possible exception of | 
America); Beethoven, Overture and Bal-|the pages in which, according to a | 
No. 5, “The Creatures of Prome- | Parisian critic, the theme of St. Mich-— 
3’: Wagner, “A Siegfried” Idyl:|ael is proclaimed victoriously by the | 
iszt, Symphonic Poem, “The Preludes.” | little trumpet in D while massive 
‘he title of D’Indy’s symphony is in| chords punctuate after an old fashion. 
catin. Did he consciously or uncon-| lon€ approved by d’Indy’s predeces- 
sciously borrow ‘‘De Bello Gallico’’ from | sors. 
Julius Caesar? It matters not: the sym- Beethoven's little ballet overture had 
vhony, cemposed in 1916-18 and first per-| not been heard at a svmphony concert 
formed in Paris last May, was inspired | for 10 years. The Adagio was & favorite 
by the war; the two chief themes of | piece in the years of Theodore Thomas's 
ithe first movement are intended to!and the Harvard Musical Assoctation’s 
typify the French and the Huns; there! concerts, from 1869 till 1882. It is grac6- 
| is the attempt to portray in music the | ful, pretty music, which served yester- 
i | suspense, the anguish, the heroism of day to display the talent and taste of 
the French; and at last there is the Messrs, Bedetti, Holy, Laurent, Laus 
triumphal march, the apotheosis Of and Sand in solo measures. 
victory, with the fanfares a nd the sal- Mr. Monteux gave @ dramatic reading 
voes of tumultuous rejoicing. In other of Tiszt’s familiar “Preludes,” and 
words, this symphony is @ “piece caved it for the most part from the 
| d’oecasion.” charge of sentimentalism and the re- 
The fate of these pleces has usually proach of bombast. 
been unfortunate, like that of many The great audience was most appre= 
“prize compositions.” A. new work! gjative, distributing applause with Im- 
from Vincent d’Indy is awaited with) partial hands. The new symphony and | 
more than ordinary expectation. The} peethoven’s music were especially well | 
composer of the Symphony on a Moun-} received. 
tain Air, of the noble Symphony in Bj The concert will be repeated tonight. 
Flat, of the georgeous “Istar”’ varia-| phe program of the concerts next week 
tions—not to mention other Works OM| j. as follows: Haydn's Symphony ‘“‘The 


Se] 


'chestral of another nature—is NneVEr! Qyeen of France” (first time a pret 
‘hurried, restless; an experimenter in the. concerts); Rachmaninoff, Piano 


| 1 > N 8 (first time in 
pursuit of. his art. Yet there are sel i Sraten: Sas. wae from “The 
i'tions so deep, so mastering, that they Wire-Bird”’ (first time at these concerts). 


|are not to be fully expressed even in Mr. Rachmaninoff will be the pianist. 
music, which has been said to be the guviuice wea 


follows: D’Indy, Short Symphony Con- gon of its dynamic force, is rather com- 
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FADED TEXT 


Jiuike the Heroic Symphony it is sub- 
iective rather than objective. Even 
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: 
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the xylophone ig. made an important | 


defiant 


Gg tone-color in its seore, «=.» 


The Scherzo is in 5-4 rhythm, much 
of the time. and here @kd- there ane 
fanfares of trumpets. It 
would not be [D’Indy if there were not 


contrapuntal skill displayed some- 
| Ch = f where, and there are some touches 
w ee ner ener + 2 w f me, Pe o . ‘ 
| : ~of canon—and some of cannon as 
Monteux Proves That He “*"’ 


is Growing Fast in 
Conductorship 





By LOUIS C. ELSON. 


Program. 


DPlndy, Sinfonia Brevis, de Bello Gallico. 


Beethoven. >rometheus Ballet Overture and 
Adagio. 
Wagner, Siegfried Idyll. 


liszt. Les Preludes. 
Such a program is the 
Entirely 


important novelty and a 


reviewer's 


ideal, orchestral, with an 
xsood con- 
The ab- 


gence of a soloist only gave promin- 


trast of different schools. 


ence to the smyphonic character of 


fhe occasion. 


STRANGE DIALOGUE, 
The finale has some 
iouches of very 


remarkable 


high and difficult 


trumpet playing in an antiphonal ef- 


| 
i 


re 


How much egreater is the inspira- | 


tion of such a work as D’Indy’s than 
Strauss’ self-laudatory 
ben.” Without giving a series of 
Wwar-pictures this new 
struggie.. anxiety, sorrow and final 
triumph, It is shapely, too, and does 
not ‘altowether depart greatly from 
ihe symphonie form of Beethoven, al- 
though the first movement has a 
rather free return of themes at iis 
end,.the Scherzo (which in this case 
is @arnest) comes second. instead of 
third, and there is some of the as- 
eeticism of D’'Indy in the beginning 
of the finale. 


WORK 18 GENUINE. 

But the work is prenuine and sin- 
cere throughout, and it has sufficient 
of development to win the suffrages 
of the musician without repelling the 


‘Heldenie- | 
. ' overtures eas tn Oe ae ff 


work portrays | 


| 
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laity. As is usual in modern works, | 


the introduction furnishes some lin- 
portant matter for the first move- 
ment. There is some excellent horn 
work in the trio of the second move- 


ment,.a noble climax in the slow 
movement, and the apotheosis of tri- 
umph in’ the: finale, although this 
comes ionly after struggle and dis- 
sonance. , 


The work is an idealization of mili- 
tary band effects, of fife and drum, 
(the piccolo replating the fife) and_of 
stirring» mareh rhyihms, It ‘is this, 


fect against chords of the full or- 
chestra, There is also another strange 
dialogue between bass drum and xyl- 
ophone. 
brought 

The work had 


out. 


was received with well-deserved en- 
thusiasm, Mr. Monteux being twice 
recalled and the orchestra obliged to 
ise, Jv 
Perhaps it was unfair to Beetho- 
ven’S weakest overture. to the only 
ballet that he ever wrote, to place it 
after such a strong modern work as 
the War Symphony. It is certainly 
the easiest and simplest of the over- 
tures of the great master. as befits 
nallet-music, It is dance-like, too. 
Sharp contrast to suth 
lanus” or “Iig- 


t a“ " J 7 
nd forms a 


mane,’ 

Yhe Adagio which followed, No. 5 
in the ballet, is ehiefly remarkable 
for its use of the harp, Mr. Holy had 
no very thankful task here, for the 
composer wins no especial effect from 
his employment of the instrumeric. 
“ve must bear in mind, however, that 
in 1801 the econeert harp 


All these touches were finely 


its finest perform- | 
ance in America on this occasion, and | 


(adouble- | 


action pedal) had not been invented, | 


and Beethoven’s instrument was mucn 


moye diatonic than ours of the pres- 


ent. Hte had never used the harp bee | 


fore, and he never usec it again. 
When, in 1810, EHrard brought forth 
the modern harp, Beethoven wag too 


deaf to experiment with new instru- | 


ments. Flute, clarinette, bassoon ana 
violoncello also gave solo work in 
this rather watery number, which, 
because of their excellent playing 
aroused much applause. 
NEFFECTIVE READING. 

Warners “Siegfried Ildvil.’ written 
ag a Christmas and birthday present 
for his wife, is naturally not among 
his ambitious or heavily-scored works. 
But it presents graphic-leading mo- 


|tives from his trilogy and develops 


' 
. 


them as only Wagner can. And it 


| was good to hear some of his work 
; i | ‘in the symphony programs again, al- 
rather than a direct picture of battle.| though we could have wished one of 







p we widighvy 
. with sympathetic elasticity and the 


nobility of “Siegfried, Rock of the 
World,” and the intertwining .of the 
two figures was effective enough. 
And then the concert ended with 
Liszt, Liszt whom we have not had 
upon the program for lo, these many 
months, and the very broadest and 
noblest of all his symphonic poems. 
It begins with a figure which Franck 
uses in his D-minor symphony, and 
which Beethoven ysed in one of his 
sonatas, but which belongs to Wag- 
ner because he so gloriously em- 
ployed it as the “Fate-Fizcu re” in the 
Trilogy, 

PROGRAM EXCELLENT. 

But how grandly the themes follow 
after this! The theme of man in his 
strength, the love theme, the storm 
and stress figures buffeting the three- 
noted figure (C, B, E.) above men- 
tioned, the pastoral effects gradually 
merging into the call to battle, the 
finale with man revealed in power and 
meiestyv, all these made the last num- 


her the chief number of the whole | 


ecanecert, even dwarfing D’Indy’s ex- 
pnony. 

lr Beethoven and Wagner were rep- 

‘sented by comparatively weak 
works, was present with the 
strongest of all his compositions. for 
we rank this as mo evenly ereat 
“Faust Symphony” 

M. Monteux certainly never had a 
bettér opportunity to show the stuff 
tfXat is in him in such a program as 
this and he made full use of hig op- 
pertunities., One might 
manded «6 little more of majesty in 
certain parts of Preludes” and 
less of-emphasized contrast, but he. 
proved that he is growing fast in con- . 
@-zstorship: his programs are excel- 


‘Rh and ii ceedings ef high merit.’ 


D'INDY’S NEW SYMPHONY 


MUSIC OF HIS REACTIONS TO THE 
WAR 


celtent sym 
Liszt 


than his 


ln «= » » 
have de- 


eat mr es 
tr4es 


First Performance in America at the 
Symphony Concerts Tomorrow — The 
Course and the Quality of the Piece—; 


Origins and Outcome—The Composer in 
) 


Familiar and Unfamiliar Aspect 
Anan, UAL. 29.0 G0G. 


INCE d’Indy’s third symphony, bear- 
ing the significant sub-title ‘‘Sinfonia 
brevis, de bello gallico,” is to be 





played at the Symphony Concerts Of: theme hut in slower tempo and of a radi- 


Sweetness of the bird motives, the), 


| 


"cal thought. 


der compositions for’the “ren-ptnism week for the first times in America, 
But Monteux read the number and not improbably for the only perform- 


ances 8o far out of Paris, some hinis of 
its method, style and contents may not 
inappropriately be given herewith. 

The student of Vincent d’Indy’s music is 
by this time aware that it presents an un- 
usual and yet logical fusion of classic 
style and obvious modernity of exp.ession. 
The plain chant of the Roman church, the 
essence of sixteenth century counterp  Dint, 
the fugue, canon and passacaglia of the 
eighteenth century, dramatic procedure 
from Monteverde to Wagner, the variat‘on 
of Bach, Beethoven and César Franck, the 
salient features of sonata treatment from 
Beethoven to Franck, have each and all 
contributed distinctive elements to a style 
at once individual and original. This pro- 
cess of assimilation meets the inevitable 
test in that it has progressed far beyond 
mere imitation to genuine re-creation; mot 
an echo, but a basis for new thougat as 
well as advance in style. In d’Indy’s case 
the iniluences of classicism has not been 
to restrict but to enlarge avenues of in- 
dividual utterance by virtue of its intel- 


lectual breadth. 
The study of d’Indy’s third symphony 


reveals at once that it does not depart. 
unalterable conviction of the | 


from . the | 
composer's artistic maturity. It manifests 


the usual tokens of classicism, nor the 
versatile and makeshift neo-classicism of 
Gaint-Saéns, but that of a living and in- 
evitable need, in which a symphony is still 
a normal and grateful medium for musi- 
It calls for the accepted in- 
strumental forces of the modern symphon- 
ec orchestra with the exveption of a high 
clarinet, a high trumpet (especially be- 
loved of ad’Indy and employed in many ot 
his later works) and the specific require- 
ment of a French military drum in addition 
to the usual snare drum. Its plan is that of 


the eastomary four movements, in which | 
the substi.ute for a scherzo comes second | 


and the slow movement third. Moreover, 


it contains no striking departure from the | 


conventional structure of symphonic move- 
ments, yet within these limits the music 
is of a vital order of expression such as 
no living composer save d’Indy could have 
written. 

As is frequently the case the first move- 
ment begins with an introduction, slow in 
tempo and tranquil in meod. After four 
measures of preluding strings a theme is 
heard in flutes and clarinets against a 
figure in the violoncellos. It passes to 
another key and instrumental combination, 
returns to its original tonality soon lead- 
ing to the main body of tne movement with) 
a vigorous theme derived from the intro-| 
duectory phrase. Soon the normal “transi- | 
tion’? appears, not derived from the first 








ees oe 
. 


“eally differént character’ To this succeeds 
in a “regular” key a noble and uplifting 
-gsécond theme sung first by the horns, and 
continued by the strings. Horn phrases 
and reminiscences of the “transitional” 
theme bring the “exposition” section of the 
movement to an end». The ‘‘development” 
“is made up of transformations of the first 
theme, the transitional motive, and a new 
and @xpressive episode ‘‘Lent et Anxieux”’ 
indicative of conflict and strain. The ‘'re- 
capitulation” portion of the movement is 
unusual in that the development leads to 
the “rastatemant’’ of the ‘‘second theme”’ 
first in B major and then in the “home 
key” D major, followed by the phrases 
which closed the exposition. 


first theme returns, and there is a short. 


but brilliant peroration. 

’The second movement, of the slow scherzo 
type, opens "with a playful theme in the 
strings, developed with inconspicuous yet 
palpably scholarly resources of canonic 
style, but spontaneous withal. At inter- 
vals a heavy rhythmical phrase interrupts 
thé normal germination of the theme with 
evident descriptive intent. The trio con- 
tains a buoyant theme for horn, not un- 
related in character to the reiterated mel- 
ody for horns in the second movement of 
‘A Summer Day in the Mountain.” It is 
taken up by various instrumental com- 
binations. Dissonant trumpet calls of 
warning bring back the first section, but 
the. repetition is varied in many ways, eS- 
pecialiy by new canonic devices. 

After a few introductory measures by 
wind instruments, the slow movement be- 
gins with a profoundly expressive and re- 
flective theme in the strings, recalling the 
mood of “Evening” in “A Summer Day 
in the Mountain.’’ A sharply rhythmical 
episcde in the wood winds interrupts, but 
the earlier theme persists, accompanied by 
figures derived from the episode. After a 
varied development it returns in the di- 
vided strings against a waving arpeggio 
accompaniment, reaching aw eloquent cli- 
max. There is a quiet and emotional close. 

The finale opens with dissonant calls in 
horns and trumpets: passing ‘to the wood- 
wind. ‘The main theme appears in the 
full. orchestra, showing some affinity With 
the theme of the slow movement. Much 
is made of a brilliant and majestic ascend- 
ing figure in the Strings, which after some 
development combined with phrases from 


Then the 


ond theme. 4 somewhat stormy develop- 
ment, involving both themes and figures 


from the introduction brings a “restate- 


ment’ of the earlier section but with 
changes of tonality. An episode recalls 
the theme and mood of the slow move- 
ment. Then the second theme returns in 
victorious apotheosis given to trumpets 
and fiutes accompanied by full orchestra 
leading to a triumphant close. 


Ee leads directly to’ the’ sec- 
| 


Se wee 


As a whole, the symphony while treated 
with a ripe scholarship totally free from 
| pedantry, is less complex than the second 
|Symphony in B flat, first heard here un- 
'der Mr. Gericke and later under the com- 
A comparison between the 
/new work and its predecessor is perhaps 
inevitable. But such “a summing-up is 
hard.y possible, since the two works dif- 
fer markedly in expressive’ purpose. 
D'Indy, a man of deep sentiment and a 
patriot before beng an artist, a veteran 
of the Franco-Prussian war, was stirred 
in common with the rest of the civilized 
world by the barbarities of the recent ‘war. 
This Symphony, composed from 1916 to 
1918, could not attain the detachment and 
ths preoccupation with the problems of 
“absolute music’’ which characterized the 
second symphony finished fifteen years be- 
fore. D'indy must perforce be affected by 
the supreme trials and the heroic struggles 
of his country during its composition. 
While no “programme” is indicated, this 
Symphony is obviously a record of strife, 


poser’s baton. 


privations and ultimate triumph. It needs. 


no written basis, no ticketing ‘of episodes 
or dramatic interpretation. of themes or 
figures employed. D‘Indy wrote from a ful] 
heart, and the form which best suited his 
need of utterance was the classic sym- 
phony. If in some respects a different 
d’Indy is mirrored therein, the symphony 
as a whole, and more particularly the slow 
movement, is a vital presentation of the 
reaction of. the external world in music 
of commanding force and beauty. This 
work presents d‘Indy from a new angle; 
one in which he can _no longer be termed 
ascetic or cerebral, as some of his de- 
tractors have affirmed at times. It is 
‘rather a token of his keen moral and 
Spiritual participation in ths fortunes of 
his country. 
EDWARD BURLINGAME HILL 
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1 Ot. ol a Thus is the story 
Tr) , : us is the story told by the ob- 
D'Indy’s Kew ymphony’in Boston. server, always in regular form, with 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor! no transgressing of the laws of 
BOSTON. Massachusetts — Vincent harmony. The melodies are never 
| d’Indy’s third symphony, op. 70, bear-| pretty, there is no attempt to make 
ing the legend “Sinfonia Brevis de! them ingratiating, but they have a 
Bello Gallico,’ which had its first) pungency that satisfyingly expresses 
| hearing in America at the Friday their intent. As a summing up of 
afternoon concert of the Boston Sym- France at war this ‘symphony will 
phony Orchestra on October 24, is:'live, a notable document. 
written from the heart of the man,, he overture and ballet No. 5 
nobly conceived and nobly expressed. from Beethoven’s “Creatures of Prom- 
| Whether it follows modern French etheus” allowed incidental solo work 
‘idiom, as we have come loosely to use ‘by the new first ’cellist, Mr. Be- 
| the designation, whether it is classical qdetti, the flutist, Mr. Laurent, the | 
or romantic, whether it follows the: ¢larinetist,.Mr. Sand, and the bassoon- 
traditional symphonic form—these are ist, Mr. Laus. Mr. Bedetti made a 
questions of minor importance. The marked impression because of his 
, one transcendant consideration is yar but pleasing tone and his per- 
| whether or not this is an honest and fect. intonation. “A Siegfried Idyll” 
| convincing record of emotions aroused brought back the name Wagner to the 
by the war tragedy. Has the writer, program for the first time since the! 
succeeded in making his audience feel; war. ‘he music was noticeably ap- 
the things he felt, see the things he| preciated and warmly applauded, 
saw? And unquestionably he has—j|Liszt’s “Les Préludes’’ completed the: 
for those with imagination to feel and program. 
to see. 


Imagination is required to grasp! 
this music, for here is no boom! boom! 
of big guns, no tramp! tramp! of 
marching legions. There is no scene) PLAYED BY 


of actual combat; here is the record | 
of a stay-at-home, but one who suffers | 
: ’ ‘ 
D'Indy’s Work Given 
For First [ime in 


no less keenly because he is not in’ 
the trenches. 
America 


It must be classified as program 
music, though the program be not the. 
record of a clash of arms. Rather in- 
this wise is its story told: An ideal- 
ized France, tranquilly pursuing her 
daily round, startled by the German 
invasion, derisively regarding the) 
zoose-stepping army advancing, roused 
BY OLIN DOWNES 
dued and suffering France, soberly re- |, Vine ae / 
‘signed to the work in hand, but never | incent d'Indy m: short symphony 
‘fearing, and, though saddened, strong | Concerning the Gallic war” (“Sinfonia 
‘in courage. This is the third move-! brevis de bello Gallico”) was played 
'ment, Lent. Then comes the outburst | for the first time in America at the 
\for the pbc ee with aes concerts of the Boston Symphony Or- 
gans, a France re - : 
+ antuan joy. This is the last move- chestra, Pierre Monteux conductor, 
_ yesterday Symphony! 


ithis in the first movement, Lent et | 
-calme; Animé. An awakened France, 
stirred with joy and then foreboding, | 
‘crushing down her fears, but bustling | 
with ceaseless activity. This is the’! 
second movement, Assez vite. A sub- 


to the enthusiasm of mobilization. All 
‘ment, Trés animé; Majestroux. afternoon in 
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the overture and the fifth number 


tures _ of Prometheus”; | Wagner's 
“Siegfried Idyl,’ Liszt’s symphonic 
poem, “Les Preludes.” 


SECOND MOVEMENT GOOD 


D'Indy’s symphony, composed in 
1916-18 and performed for the first time 
at a concert of the Societe Nationale, 


Paris, in May, 1919, is in memory of 
the German invasion of France and the 
final triumph of the allied arms. The 
composer suggests first, in a very beau- 
tiful way, the calm of the French 
country-side. The Hunnish forces are 
then caricatured. There are martial 
themes for the French. There are four 
movements. The last is theatrical and 
triumphal in character. The third 
movement, the slow movement, of a 
lofty nature, leads d’Indy inevitably to 
thoughts of his master, Franck. 

For us the second movement is the 
most interesting and sustained in its 
excellence, musically speaking, of the 
four. Much of the rest is piece-meal, 
full of transparent devices for effect, 
overworked sequences, tricks of instru- 
mentation—a d’Indy, in short, miles be- 
low the d’Indy of the second symphony 
and the ‘Istar’’ variations, which are 
among the wonders of the modern mu- 
sical] art. Music for patriotic celebra- 
tion is seldom valuable,as music. There 
was warm applause, however, for this 
symphony. 


Five Solo Parts 


The overture appears to be the best 
Part of the Prometheus music. The 
slow movement gave opportunity for 
instrumentalists of the orchestra, play- 
ing solo parts, to show their art. At 
the close of the serene and melodious 
piece Messrs. Laurent, flute; Sand, 
clarinet; Laus, bassoon; Holy, harp, and 
Bedetti, the admirable new ‘cellist, 
bowed in response to applause. 

The “Siegfried Idyl’’ is a little over- 
long, a little discursive. But it is 
exquisite poetry, and notwithstanding 
its undue length, music written with a 
master hand. It excites wonder every 
time it is heard. The interweaving of 
endless melody, the manner in which 
each musical idea puts forth fresh 
branches and tendrils and leaves, as it 
were, of its own is something found 
Only in the scores of the supreme mas- 
ters. The harmony is so fresh and 
beautiful; and different voices, meet- 
ing and crossing, form harmonies of 
which the spell is ever potent. Mr. 
Monteux made the most of this work 
of genius. He is the conductor, too, 
for such an extravagant and brilliant 
piece as the Liszt symphonic poem 
‘which brought the concert to a close. 
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~ WELL RENDERED 
Beethoven's Music Gives 
Soloists a Chance 


—— nen 


Liszt’s Preludes Welcomed at the 


Orchestral Concert 
G fete ee a U i. f = 1G 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra vaxe 
the third concert of the season yester- 
day afternoon to an unusually interest- 
ed and applausive audience. There was 
no outside soloist, but the fifth of the 
ballet numbers from Beethoven's “The 
Creatures of Prometheus” provided a 
chance for several members of the or- 
chestra named on the program to dis- 
play their skill and taste in solos. 

The feature of the program which 
aroused most anticipation was O’Indy’s 
new symphony, inspired by the war. 
Yesterday's performance Was the first 
in America, and probably the first out- 
side of Paris. Mr Monteux and the 
orchestra got all there is to be gotten 


out of the music, yew the applause at 
the end was polite, rather than enthusi- 
astic. 

D’Indy has one fatal defect which 
outweighs his many virtues aS a com- 
poser; he cannot write either a good 
melody or a motive which lends itself 
spontaneously to development. 

The slow movement of this symphony 
with a different harmonization would be 
insufferably cheap. The development of 
the first movement is labored. The 
mood of Nov 11, 1918, is better expressed 
in the closing section of Liszt’s ‘“Pre- 
ludes.’’ also on this program, than by 
D’Indy’s finale, ‘which is “martial and 
animated” because he wanted it so, not 
because he couldn’t help yelling and 
throwing up his hat. 

Beethover’s ‘“‘Prometheus’’ music is 
taken from an early and not very suc- 
cessful work. It shows flashes, but only 
flashes of the Beethoven of the ‘‘Corio- 
lanus”’ overture. Nevertheless, Mr Mon- 
teux is to be thanked for letting us 
hear the lesser as well as the greater 
Beethoven at the Symphony, where 
hearers sometimes tire of masterpieces 
by too frequent repetitions. 

Wagner's ‘Siegfried Idyll” was played 
with the delicacy and restraint the 
music demands, but too often fails to 
receive from conductors who interpret 
it as though Wagner were always “‘dra- 
matic.’ This music was last played 
here by the Symphony at a concert be- 
fore the war. Vigorous and prolonged 
applause which Mr Monteux was ob- 
viously happy to have to. acknowledge 
three times before proceeding with the 
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{vest of the pro ed it yesterday. 


~Liszt’s “Les Preludes,” the final num- 
ber, is one of the best liked pieces in 
the repertory of the orchestra. ve 


This | bag eae will be repeated tonight 

at 8 <At the next concerts, Rachman- 

inoff will play his third concerto, and 

the orchestra will give an unfamiliar 

ren, by nw rs ner “The Queen 
rance,’’ and Stravinsky’s suit 

‘ae music ‘“‘The Firebird.”’ scans 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 


NEW SPIRIT BRINGS BACK OLD 
QUALITY 


Mr. Monteux Restoring Interest, Stand- 
ards, Prestige—His Abilities as Pro- 
gramme-Maker—A Happy- Revival from 
Beethoven—Wagner Returns, and Liszt 
Profits Not by His Company—D’Indy’s 
Music of the War Falls Far Below Ex- 


pectation 


Ik} range and the method of Mr. 

“Monteux’s programmes are re- 

storing the standards and renew- 

ing the pleasures of the Symphony 
Concerts. He follows no formulas like 
the dear departed Rabaud with his Ger- 
man symphony as preface to a French or 
a Franco-Russian miscellany. He falls 
into no haphazard choices no convenient 
repetition of ‘“stock-pieces,’’ as Dr. Muck 
tended to. do in his final years in Boston. 
If Mr. Monteux will include a piece by 
Beethoven in his miscellaneous numbers, 
he does not repeat the overture to “Es- 
mont” ‘or: the- overture, “Coriolanus,’” for 
the twentieth or the thirtieth time, but 
revives the overture to the ballet of 
Prometheus as he did yesterday, or 
resurrects, as he soon will do, the overture 
to ‘‘King Stephen.” Thereby he freshens 
his programme and freshens, no less, the 
interest of his hearers in Beethoven. Simi- 
larly, to Mr. Monteux Enesco does not im- 
ply repetition after repetition of a “Rou- 
manian Rhapsody” or aydn the seml- 
ready and too-familiar symphony that 
happens to lie at the top of the pile in 
the orchestra’s library. A week ago the 
conductor restored Enesco’s suite to the 
active repertory, 4 week hence he will re- 
turn to a symphony by Haydn hitherto 
overlooked at the Symphony Concerts. No 
easy-going man, comfortable in routine is 
the new conductor. 

At Mr. Monteux’s will novel pieces are 
regaining old place upon the programmes. 
In the first pair of concerts he included 
Albeniz’s fragment, “Catalonia.’’ . Yester- 
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War of the French” was 
time in America. The concerts oO 


day and Saturday will bring a new con- 
certo for piano by Rakhmaninov and the 


‘suite drawn from Stravinsky's ballet, “The: 


Fire-Bird,” music of sensuous beauty 
and pictorial imagery... To cite these items 
is tc indicate the rangé of the new conduc~, 
tor’s reading, interest,. knowledge, to sug- 
sest his catholicity of mind and taste. In! 
particular these qualities and inclinations 
stood clear when side by side on the pro# 
gramme of Friday afternoon, he set the 
new symphony by d’Indy”° and Wagner's 
“Siegfried Idyl,”’ the first music of the 
German composer to be heard at the Sym- 
phony Concerts in two seasons. On many 
an occasion in recent years ad’Indy has 
Heen more virulent than just in his opinion 
of German music, Wagner in his day spoke 
and printed much folly about the French, 
‘Both Wagner and d'Indy, however, have 
written music deserving recurring place in 
the Symphony Concerts. Back according- 
ly they both come—and ironically in one) 
and the same programme—after more or 


‘jess superfiuous ‘panning,’ and to the ob- 


vious pleasure of the listening and ap- 
plauding audience. Now to do these things, 
as Mr. Monteux is doing them, is not only | 
to prove the mettle of the new conductor | 
but to restore the quality and the prestige) 
of the concerts themselves. ee 
Similarly with Mr. Monteux’s work upen 
and with the orchestra. He has not yet 
made it the sensitive and plastic instru- 
ment at every turn with any and all music 
that it should ideally be, that in its best 
years of a recent past it. has actualy. 
been. Of course Mr. Monteux is ambitious 
of such perfection, but as obviously he has: 
not yet had the time in which to achieve 
it.. In a, month of rehearsals and coOn= 
certs he cannot feel his instrument, or it 
fee] him, as both will come -to do in 
Jonger association. Once and again, too, 
as in ‘Beethoven's second symphony at the 
first pair of concerts and in other music,’ 
the conductor has inclined over much 0 
large, square-cut, firmly moving body ot 
tone. On the other hand, after his vere 
sion of Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun,” 
a fortnight .ago and of Wagner's “Sieg-— 
fried Idyl,”’ there is no doubting his mind. 
and his ear for pliancy of pattern and» 
tone, for apt transitions and adroit eU- 


4 


‘phonies, for artful and imaginative shad- 


ings of progress and color. A little ight | 
er hand, a little more plasticity with Wag- 
ner’s endlessly blossoming music and the, 
playing of the “Siegfried Idyl”’ yesterday — 


would have been as finely touched as ra 


of Debussy’s prelude. In Enesco’s suite, 
in. Albeniz’s music, in Beethoven's soil 
ture to “Prometheus,” din d’Indy’s sym= 
phony, Mr. Monteux has abundantly proved | 
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oo : cy n of deep mood and memory, come to . dal N’ | | 
is conductor who’feels and re'eases the) A ~well-tempered ‘audience, . as Bach : vf pit ag fears rE net aren taalc-paper 77 ea. 4 (0 Y MUSIC ie 
romantic: rhetoric of music, as yesterday labelled. his clavichord, heppily took ig : ‘and heard from the orehestra. The mar-$"""” “HARD TO RECORD 
in Liszt’s symphonic poem, ¥‘Prel-| “Siegfried Idyl’’ as a matter of CON aS : tial tumult of the end of the first move- : oe af 
ud es’*; he is conductor, as ‘in Schumann's If any were displeased at the agg ‘* | ment sounds theatrical to a fault; the IS-- Yo the general musical public prob- 
symphony. of. the spring, who deepens the Wagner to “these concerts,” they politely men hears and sees, not the French ar- ably fhe most tmportant improvement | 
tbeauty and swells the ardors of instru- hid their chagr.ns. . If any were over- | mies departing to battle, but the military of recent times has been the saproduak: 
‘mental ‘song. Not yet has he missed the joyed, they did not swell the applause for bustle of the stage. Hostile and cynical tion 9f the music of an entire modern 
intrinsic quality of any piece upon his music. and .performance beyond desert, | reviewers in Paris have consigned the final symphony orchestra. This has been a 
(programmes or failed to find the revealing even if the upper balcony renewed it when : apotheosis, When Victory—in a high trum- matter of great difficulty, and the first 
and the characterizing pace. it was about. to subside. Wasner, like } | pet—flies over the surging troops of »Tance, recone eaae ah ey of the Bos-. 
-* Solicitous over his music, Mr. Monteux any other eminent composer of symphonic lis some spectacle of the screen. The gem hee} oy A SNL bab Ho 
is not less solicitous over the voices of music ha just p'ace in the repertory of 1 glow of harmonic ari WR qteypsme cee’. OY Ta et wipes acarleDbks pg The kane difficulty i 
‘the orchestra. ° He is at endless pains with the Sympfony Orchestra. Wagner’s music upon the third movement glamors musi¢ recording orchestral muntaheas been In 
them until] they give him back the quality to.many ears yields large and keen pleas-_ | ‘that intrincisally fal!s short of the implied: getting a proper. balance between the 
‘of tone, the animating accent that he asks. ure. The war was the war and me ari mood of lofty hea eae faith, pga sree different instruments and the differnt 
Individually not a few of those voices are sary or assumed inhibitions are past. The vhie a singular intermezzo in ®7et&¢#)\ oroups of instruments. There are many 
ae best that the orchestra has known in sien oered of the present, new or renewed, j ‘vein baf@ingly interrupts it. ‘Lams Cand records of symphonic music to be had, 
‘recent years. In the slow movement from beckon. And the Wagner of this ‘‘‘Sieg- . | 2gain in the progress of the symphony, the but those of the Boston Symphony Or- 
“Prometheus,” yesterday, Mr. Bedetti at fried Idyl’’ is almost as strange to the con- tnvention and the imagination vf ud indy | chestra appear to have been the first in 
the violoncello, Mr. Taurent at the flute, cert-hall as the Beethoven of ‘‘Prome- as technician, rather than mus cit oF -mo-| which an entire modern orchestra of 
(Mr. Sand at the clarinet, Mr. Laus at the theus’’—a Wagner of musing mood, gentle ‘ional vitality, sustain the interest of tue 4, pb papa a hundred men is em- 
bassoon, Mr. Holy at the harp, so disclosed impulse, intimate affection, finding voice hearer. Page after page, zelously as Mr. Ployed. 


| , : pathy 1, inikehbad. willed ate Those who know and love the sym- 
new virtue or affirmed old, with Mr. Wend- in the speech and the imagery of tones. Vonteaux and the orchestra Hlied theit phony orchestra, and have studied: ita 
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des'gn fallen far short of accomplishment, zart wrote the G minor Symphony with 
a sympnony manqué—and. the usual Yre-', peggarly array of woodwind and 
course to routine and artifice. To more prass, will not be surprised to learn 
than one ear, Only out of the beginning— of the difficulty of securing an ade- 
picturing the calm and peace of France quate dalance .hnetween woodwind, 
when war breaks upon it—speaks the ex- brass, strings and percussion in re- 
pected d'Indy of exalted imagination and producing orchestra] music; and this 
utterance; while once and 2?gain in the difficulty was greatly augmented by 
scherzo returns the d’Indy of fine ardors. the characteristics peculiar to sound 
Far too much of the rest is relative silence. reproduction. Short, rapid vibrations 

“ECS awaken 2 more intense response in the 
diaphragm than long, slow ones. Hence 
‘instruments playing the higher notes 
H. T. ParKeR . of their register record with more 


them at the first horn. The wood-wind as much of it may be likened to a vast 
choir of the orchestra is a little company and sombre forest. Here in the ‘Siegfried 
of masters. The string choir advances in Idyl”’ igs his bed of little flowers of tonal 
brightness, richness, plasticity of tone. 
Sundry changes have bettered the brass.’ 
‘The orchestra is again an instrument to stir 
‘a conductor’s ambition, an audience's pride 
And the outcome? The Symphony Con- 
bolane meat rn ‘hepa; AM portal eclipse, are more, the range, the read'ness of the man. 
ee itn mite sai and pleasure for jhe Liszt of “Preludes” fares none too 
comes back old tres to old standards we] in such company. He is manifestly 
Ais pesetee. “addressing” his audience and rhetorical 
Be tees “ ig his tonal speech. His romantic moods 
coo Dapp agama = aa as it now is,| of “love in eflichanted daybreak,’”’ or ‘“‘on 
| ineapgiigt os o-pisces upon the pro- T ‘recorded with less volume than the 
Pn ee Pt yesterday—Wagner's “Siegfried clangor’’ are so obvious'y “effective” )m the | BOSTON, Massachusetts—The B0s-| yigner-pitched ones. Bui this  diffl- 
idyl” and Liszt's tone-poem, ‘Preludes’; contrasting progress. of the music from } | ton Symphony Orchestra will make j eulty was gradually overcome In the | 
‘While the -“‘standard repertory,” ag it used Pay simplicities to furbelowed pomps. , the first trip of the.season during the Victor laboratory. 
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| erts this ss many-.an instructed hearer ex- bE t he Aa 
music of Beethoven, light-minded, DORTTOSs many: ee November 6; in Brooklyn, November 


| light- pected too much of d’Indy’s symphony ot 4 7. j 1 I 
| | . - in New York, November 8. Mr. 
handed, fanciful, graceful. The enapping the war. since memory summoned the com-~ q Rachmaninoff will appear as soloist 


chords, the running figures, th : we “Satar’’ his “Ss . av i e 

turns, the flowing animation BS Rice Deane ear gue pis sg cd Ay olBge : in Philajlelphia, Washington, Balti- 
ture sound as fresh today in a hall in a] signal and enduring music in kind and ’ more and Brooklyn. 

igen ord did in a theatre of Vi- quality—to whet anticipation of great 

ve, ES ee tocre trina and are things. When the piece was done, deubt- 

‘As programmes usually ate Ee hell ep as many hearers sought to find ex- 

thoven ‘of dexterity and cha ‘las . poet aig we tty 32 ss Ged aN ypthesgast- 5 rs 

Sat Wane- only. trom ‘nt ba of 1919 in the sixty-eight year of a life in which 

viojin. Sats in these fra Danna aes for he has spared neither mind nor body nor 

jmetheus” is music of ed s of ‘“Pro-| spirit. Perhaps, at last, sterilty and 

ee. AS. OF equal delight to the) routine, the unconscious acceptance of the 

fn ONS and the fanciful ear. The overture ezsiest way, are creep-ng into his music. 

1s winged with light and fertile ardor; the! Quite as probably, the imag-s, th? emo- | 

‘slow movement spins itself from solO tions that the war stirred in him, as he ee ————<————————e 
tstrument to solo instrument in long un- reacted to it, as he watched the reactions ) sii ian a ata aa lia, ie 

ing line, ‘inviting the grace of pose, of his countrymen, evaded, balked him 

when he woud transmute them into tones. 


feney, blossoming in fresh measure upon 
fresh measure in quickening warmth of 
invention and ingenuity. Or to shift the 
figure, elsewhere Wagner wrote his epics 
and legends. Here is his lyric verse. Once 


But these are the impressions of a single 
hearing. A second may correct or dispel. 
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Again the Frenchman’s War-Ti ‘S¥™~-~, orchestra of Noah's” Fh a elas 5 te 
phony in Renewed Impression of Failure approach to land, but iture to be. True, 
| le audience applauded. +i. caventicch year, 
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fying of details in workmanshipw4oys elation rings not bs 
did a second hearing, on Saturday\g ana heart adie ae n alien task, The 
evening, of Mr. d’Indy’s war-tim@rain was the d'Indy 
symphony better the impression of the first. pie foe to mediocrity 
Among certain musicians hereabouts there, set to music-paper 
is almost a d’Indy cult, yet even his most the martial tumults, ’)”’ 
loyal devotees, disappointed as they admitnyt? The disillusioned 
themselves to be in the quality of the gs of France ‘“‘pricking 
piece, do not reproach the performance. “supers’’ of an opera Oe ee be 
Few have perused the score; only in Paris heir job. Mr. d’Indy | Roa: ane ‘a’Ind 
and at a single concert, has the symphony eq the march, ‘‘Sam- ta ps kindl J 
previously been played; comparisons aréto be heard without ™ tne was RES 
obviously impossible, but to practised and. goldiery move to it. 
exacting hearers Mr. Monteux and his or- hind. Qr, perchance, 
chestra seemed nowhere to cloud the music. some wan and wintry 
Rather, they illuminated and enforced it. called French troops, 
To their intelligence and pains, the listen- s to the faint, distant 
ing ear and mind owed the discovery of pf ‘‘Madelon.’ True 
many a detail of modulation, transition, nmon, even a vulgar 
inflection, timbres and harmony in which ament and habit Mr. 
Mr. d’Indy is hardly less imaginative and. visionary. Yet, for 
expert than in his prime of “A Summer nomely touch reflects 
(Day in the Mountain” and the second sym- sound, spirit of the taet aleiaiane aie 
phony. As soon as the score, for orches-the commonplaces of aa litieie of military 
tra or for piano, is generally accessible, th ‘beginning and end) * he Gone 
students of composition will con this “Sin- ot across the operatic, og speech are 
fonia Brevis de Bello Gallico’ with re- rs of France to thelr’ ‘ 
curring interest and profit: while, so far 
as craftsmanship went, the connoisseur warms into emotion ‘onductor the glory 
of contemporary symphoniy music was re-the introduction pic- day was thee DIA: 
warded hardly less often as he listened ‘rance before the warm, Preludes. Not 
on Friday and Saturday. Scarcely a com- cherzo with note of ynteux been conduc- 
poser of cur time possesses Mr. d’Indy's®yety, 48 In the ex-when he sets to th's 
readiness and resource with the formal2nd entreating hear's showy and “effec- 
structure of a symphony, sustaining it't, there are reiterated interest and spirit 
from first measure to last yet bending ™easures of a. The preluding 
and binding it to whatever emotion, pic-? ee “1128 Liszt would have 
torial suggestion or illusion he would com- * Puy beginning {anaes one al- 
ee any mate of 3° as though Dv a 
peg = Boome inter- NOUsh abo win 
iuch music qua music, 'C© UPOR a time she 
iensuous richness of 
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| a symphony, he 
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est heights. He is 
e introduction, the 
of the slow move- 
usic. It is when he 
the multitudinous 
id common vision, 


invention and imagination in significant and 
individual harmonic and _ instrumental 
color. True, it has narrowed in this war- ardors of warlike 
time symphony--or the composer has of movement holds for pastoral tune etehed 
purpose restrained it—but enough remains, 3, nobler voice and he finale filed clan- 
as a youthful neighbor said, to “intrigue” myen comes the baf- Ustibly. The hack- 
the ear. gether fantastic, as itts imagery and elo- 
These, however, are the curiosities and ng second hearing, jon heard, felt, be- 
the pleasures of the sophisticated with Mr. ,5q: and last a Clear Mantic torrent, the 
d’Indy’s newest music. The audiences sit-)jo, exaltation into an lsztian day and tem- 
ting before it on Friday and Saturday in nent more to be ex-3 away. Rarely did 
Symphony Hall, tried it rather by the in- 4, american pen. Neheatre; yet of the 
stant satisfactions that it yielded, the em0-,,)q inform the sym: gs symphonic musie, 
tion it evoked, the illusions it worked. IN mental and spiritua! “Dante,” “Faust” 
these respects the war-time symphony f€:l press of the war; but gmed it tone-poem)! 
far short both of kindled expectation and geems infuse into it For many @ year 
measured achievement. Where was thé g «as he shared them. + Monteux can play 
d’Indy who these many years has hated Now, the individual- g and audience both 
the commonplace with a righteous hatred, -y d’Indy is not fortu- ich has played him, 
when in the finale he sets his brass cholrg than one—with> the } 
scaling tonal heavens while the rest of the. 
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ark so celebrated the approach to land, bit nture to be. True, 
that only Japhet in the audience applauded. );. coventieth year, 
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this background to the shrieking trumpets. selves than of 
but the note of victorious elation rings not n alien task. The 
‘out of it into the mind and heart of Many 4), racteristic and 
ga hearer. Where again was the d'Indy icert-hall or theatre 
who has been invincible foe to mediocrity |; the Mountain," 
and routine when he set to music-paper my, of the opera, 
the military march, the martial tumults, \trospective, lofty, 
of the first movement? The disillusioned r there was music| 
eye saw not the armies of France ‘‘pricking 'f-absorbed, even & 
to the field,” but the “supers’’ of an opera oq heart, it is 
house vigorously on their job. Mr. d’indy rime. Mr ad’ Indy 
might have remembered the march, “SamM-— ti, war kindled 
bre et Meuse,’”’ not to be heard without  devotton, every 
emotion when French soldiery move to I. beat high, beat 
His own sags far behind. Qr, perchance, ig his war-time’ self | 
his ear, awakened in some wan and wintry | a symphony, he- 
dawn, might havo recalled French troops, orthily, even if he 
‘padding along asphalJts to the faint, distant Lat heights. Sen 
semi-glorified hum of Poggi as Pinta intro eras the 
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; oe teat ‘For that reason, possibly, the ‘Sinfonia 
ceased: Whereas, certain Brevis de Bello Gallico” is the failure in 
to be the last will and test ving that on Friday and Saturday, it 
Court. for Probate, b FF’) seemed beyond peradventure to be. True, 
CREHORE, who prays tha wr. d’Indy is nearing his seventicth year, 
named, without vines ' put there is less hint in the music ba 
pond: You fe hereby ciic’—powere waning in themaclves thai A 
ry of Mida owers reluctant to a , 
ber x D. 1919, at nine o” a’indy of his most characteristic and. 
(o show cause, if any you significant music in concert-hall or theatre 
coos oe eer —of “A Summer Day in the Mountain,” 
of the opera, — 
“The Stranger’—is introspective, lofty, | 
remote, austere. If ever there was music 
of an individual, a self-absorbed, even & 
too self-conscious mind and heart, it is 
these pieces of his prime, Mr da’ Indy 
was of those in whom the war kindled 
exaltation. Resolution, devotion, every 
emotion and sensation beat high, beat 
often nobly. Expressing his war-time self | 
—and nothing else—in a symphony, he- 
might have written worthily, even if he 
did not gai his farthest heights. He is 
well upon them in the introduction, the 
scherzo, the beginning of the slow move- 
ment of the present music. It is when he 
] forsakes himself for the multitudinous 
mood, the general and common vision, 
same ehould not de granted = ag in the first and the last divisions, that 
Sublishine thie citetine onal! he succumbs to the banalities of military 
three successive-weeks, in march and “apotheosis.” The common 
oat patiieen lon to he ama a, lot and temper, sensation and speech are 
Court’ Witness, _ROBER' gy: not for him. 
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>; did; was drenched in sensuous richness of 
O THE HONORABLE TI, color, The succeeding pastoral tune etched 
PROBATE COURT 1-110 ear. The finale filed clan- 
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of Dedham, in said coun pyeyed music renewed its imagery and elo- 
Fy mae he any of ap = quence, ~Ear and. emotion heard, felt, be- 
ous of adopting JOSEPH A> lieved again. The romantic torrent, the 
Saemati Le Ce SFE phatorical flood of the Iisztian day and tem- 
and MARGARET: ANDERS perament drowned dross away. Rarely did 
said. child) was born in 5s Liszt write for the theatre; yet of the 
parents have vufierad said’ theatre is nearly all his symphonic, mupiey 
: ae ” sen ’ 
as a pauper by the City ofonN whether lie labelied it ‘‘Dante, Faust 
for,-tnore than two years rr] h.” named it tone-poem, 
date of this petition, namel)mai @F Saint EERO For many a year 
on which said date said ch oratorio or even woe Monteux can play 
the care and custody of th man of theatre also, Mr, Mon say 
Gren of the. Children’s Inst this Liszt, with orchestra and audience be 
are of sufficient ability to stirred—even after a Much has played him, 
and furnish him with suitabe— — 
cation: ,, Wherefore they pra; 
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SKASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


KOURTA PROGRAM Mk 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31, AT 2.30 P.M. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, AT 8 P.M. 
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HAYDN, SYMPHONY inB flat major, ‘‘La Reine de France”’ 
(B. and H. No. 85 
I. Adagio; Vivace 
Il. Romanze: Allegretto 
Il{. Menuetto; Allegretto 
IV. Finale: Presto 


(First time at these Concerts.) 


RACHMANINOFF. CONCERTO for Pianoforte with Orchestra in D 


minor. No. 3, op, 30 
I. Allegro ma non tanto 
II. Intermezzo: Adagio 
III, Finale 


(First time in Boston) 


STRAVINSKY SUITE from ‘‘I’Oiseau de Feu,’’ (The Bird of Fire) 
A Danced Legend 


I. Introduction: Jardin enchanté de Kastche¥ et danse de 
VYoiseau de feu, (Kastcheil’s Knchanted Garden & Dance 
of the Bird of Fire) 

II. Supplications de l’oiseau de feu 
III. Jeu des princesses avec les pommes d’or, (The Princess- 
es play with Golden Apples) 
Illa. Berceuse, (Lullaby) 
IV. Ronde des Princesses, (The Princesses dance in a circle) 

V. Danse infernale de tous les sujets de Kastchei, (Diaboli- 

cal Dance by all the Subjects of Kastche?) 


[First time at these Concerts] 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor from photograph by Eide 


Sergei Rachmaninoff 
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WILDLY CHEERED 








Sm sarpnrci gers. | ciete, thatoreplaced. the “Concert des 
We j ‘e FURS Reh... dMateurs,” and this orchestra numbered 


40: fiddies, 12 violocellos, eight. double- 
| basses, and the usual number of wind 
|instruments. It is not likely that “The 
Queen of France’ was first performed 
by a little orchestra. 


Yesterday the _ string section was 


. somewhat reduced and the wood-wind 
At ernld ———-Yon* fe tb d was doubled. Would the symphony seem 


Pianist in Impressive Pér- 


formance at Fourth 
Symphony Concert 


TT 


“QUEEN OF FRANCE” 


BY HAYDN SCORES 


re er ee, | A ree ee 


By PHILIP HALE 


The four -onecer 2 : ‘ 
rth concert of the Boston | capricious episodes, as if one forced one- 


Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con 
ductor, took» place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall. The program was 
a3 follows: Haydn, Symphony, “The 
Queen of France” (first time at these 
concerts); Rachmaninoff, Concerto No. 
8 for piano and orchestra (first time in 


tl 


fresher, more sparkling, if it were pere 
formed in a little hail by small oreches- 
tra? We doubt it. As it was played yves- 
terday the first movement and the*trie 


of the Minuet gave special pleasure..° 


The variations on the pretty French song 
of old time do no stray so far from 
the theme itself as to relieve the move- 
ment from the reproach of monotony. — 

Mr. Rachmaninoff played his third 
concerto 10 vears ago in New York. The 
performance was the first one. The pre- 
vailing mood of the music is one of sad- 
ness, a melancholy now subdued, now 
defiant; hardly relieved until the final 
outburst of hope, joy, what-yvou-will, by 


self to take a more sanguine view of 
life and then sank back, resigned to 
fate, or rebellious. The first move- 
ment is the most imaginative, the most 


impressive, We know of few, first move-. 


ments, if anv, in the repertoire that 
equal it. The attention of the hearer is 
at once riveted; the mood is at once 
established. Low mutterings as of ‘‘the 


Boston); Stravinski, Suite from the ballet }ccmplaining millions of men’ under a 


“The Fire-Bird”’ (first time at thase 
concerts), Mr, Rachmaninof? was the 
pianist. 

ss. in 4 surprising fact that this 
orchestra played Haydn’s Symphony for 
the first time; nor have we been abie 
to find the record of performance by 
any orchestra in Boston at a public con- 
cert. Haydn’s Symphonies were heard 
here often in the last years of the 18th 
century, and it is more than probable 
that “The Queenm of France’? was one 
of them; but there 1s no means of 
identifying any one of these Sym- 
phonies, for they were entered on the 
program as *‘Grand Symphony,” ‘‘Over- 
ture’ or “‘Full Piece.”’ 

Buelow once spoke of “The Queen of 
France” as “a miniature symphony to be 
performed in a miniature room by a 
miniature orchestra,’’ and he referred 
sarcastilly to a performance of it by 
“60 fiddlers and six tooters.’’ Now 
Haydn wrote “The Queen of I*rance”’ for 
Paris, a city that was accustomed to 
large orchestras. He wrote it for the 


> 


| 


leaden sky: the sadness of it; the 
thought of a brooding, sinister Fate, not 


. quite ready to deal the final blow—thus 


7 


this music may be characterized without 
extravagance, without any laborious ate 


Stempt at fine writing. The intermézzo, 


‘while it is interesting, often poetie, falls 


— 


below this Allegro. Nor is the Finale, 
in- spite of the exciting moments, the 
contrasting episodes and the ‘thrilling 
apotheosis, equal in musical and psyeho- 
logical importance or in technical core 
struction te this constantly sustained, 
firmly Knit, inevitable first move-rent. 
Yet the two last movements in another 
concerto would make their ivresistibts 
way. It would be a pleasure to speak 
at length of the worknianship displayed, 
of the character of the melodic and hafe 
monic schemes, of the skilful orchestrae 
tion. The performance by the pianist 
was a remarkable one, remarkable even 
for Mr. Rachmaninoff. The pianist and 
the composer were one and the same 
being, . Thoughtful, imaginative, bril- 
lizant as this performance was, the vir- 
tuoso did not allow one to forget the 
music or regard it as merely an oppor 
tunity for the display of the pianist. 
The orechéstra played as if inspired, 
with even more than its customary 


“Concert de la Logé Olyrapique,” a so-telasticity, tonal strength and beauty in 


—$<$<$< $< $< <<< < —<— — — ee eee oOo 
There will be no Rehearsal and Concert next week 
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fd in ensemble. The 
. Ae Ned Mr. . Rachmane 
mot ind again., Seidom has’ & 
‘pia ved so flattering a tribute 
in Symphony Hall. P| 
Information in the program book about 
first performances of Stravinski’s works 
was gained from contemporary French 
and Hnelish journals, and from suppose- 
edly authoritative annals. Yet, in some 
instances, this information is inaccurate, 
Thus theer was a performance of “The 
Fire-Bird’’ in London, led by Mr. Mon- 
teux, before Rhene-Baton conducted it. 
‘Mr. Monteux also conducted the first 
performance of “Petrouchka”’ in Paris, 
andthe first performance of the opera 
“Te: Rossignol” at the Paris Opera. How 
the contemporary journals could be so 
mistaken is not easily comprehended. 
-- he performance of the suite from 


’ 


, 


“The Kire-Bird’ brought pleasant recol-_ 


lections of the ballet. To anyone that 
has seen this ballet, the music in concert 
form, however detachable it is, is less 
significant. On the other hand, seeing @ 
ballet, one necessarily too often disre- 
gards the music. In this Suite the sport, 
the fascinating dance of the Princesses, 
and the charming Tullaby—which, by 
‘the way, Mr. Monteux interpolated—are 
| the most effective as concert music, The 
| “Danse Infernale,’””’ away from the stage, 
-suffers the most severely of all the 
movements. The verformance of the 
Suite was exceedingly brilliant. 

The. concert will be repeated tonight. 
There will ‘be no concerts next week. 
The program of Nov. 7, 8 is as follows: 
Berlioz, Symphgny “Harold in Italy” 
(Mr. Denayer, solo viola); Chadwick, 
“The Angel of Death,’ Symphonic 
poem (first time here); Chabrier-Mottl, 
Bourree Fantasque. Mme. Povia Frijish 
will sing an air from Franck’s “Ite- 
demption’’ and these songs with or- 
chestra: Duparc, Invitation au Voyage; 
Moussorgsky, Hopak; Bloch, Psalms 137 


‘WARM GREETING T0 


pees ve hel “ad 
Composer Assists in Own 


RACHMANINOFF 
bitte ———7% 1? 


| 


Work at the Symphony 


Stravinsky's “Fire Bird” Suite Given 
Admirable Interpretation 


Rachmaninoff deserved the almost un- 


‘mense technical difficulties of the music. 


He proved once more that he is both a 


‘Breat composer and a great pianist. ~~ 


This concerto is as a whole the finest 


work of his yet played in Boston. The 
first movement, especially, has all the 
brooding intensity which makes the 
opening section of his ‘‘Isle of the Dead”’ 
among the most powerful of modern 
compositions. 

It is restrained throughout, with none 
of the Tschaikowsky-like outbursts of 
bombast which mar the latter half of 
that tone poem, and with no lapses into 
sentimentality. The whole concerto, 
though the later movements are not on 
as consistently high a level as the first, 
is certainly among the best ever written. 
{t should be oftener heard, though there 
are few living pianists who could play 
it and not one who could equal the com- 


/ poser’s own performance. 


Stravinsky’s Suite from ‘The Fire- 
Bird,”’ the other significant novelty on 
yesterday's program, sounded pale and 
tame after the magnificent concerto. It 
suffers somewhat in the concert hall 
from the absence of the Russian Ballet, 
for which the music was originally writ- 
ten. Stravinsky manipulates his orches- 
tra deftly and adroitly to secure the ef- 
fects he desires. 

His music has a firm texture, with no 
ragged spots where his skill forsakes 
him. It is often bizarre and freakish, 
but never moré so than the danced 
legend for which it is composed de- 
mands. 

No wonder that younger composers 
nowadays are dazzled by his work as 
they were fascinated not long since by 
Debussy’s. But he is only a clever and 
whimsical miniaturist compared with the 
Rachmaninoff of the Allegro ma non 
tanto of the Third Concerto. 

Stravinsky, or at least the earlier 
Stravinsky of ‘‘The Fire-Bird,” no longer 
sounds ultra modern to ears attuned to 
the later work of Ravel and Scriabin. 
Mr Monteux, who has conducted per- 
formances of this music with the Ballet 
Russe in both London and Paris, gives 
aD Tia ocdalciiaa admirable interpretation 
of it. 

It is certainly surprising that Haydn’s 
Syimphony in B flat major, called ‘“‘The 
Queen of France,’’ should have been 
performed yesterday for the first time in 


_ Boston as far as available records show. 


precedented applause which greeted his 


‘playing of his own Third Concerto at 
yesterday's Symphony concert. He not 
merely. surmounted with ease the im- 


One wonders how many more equally de. 
lightful works by that indefatigable 
symphonist lie buried in the complete 
editions. 

The slow movement with a beautiful 
theme taken from an old French 
Romance and the spirited and playful 
finale have a delicacy and grace which 
one commonly associates with Mozart 
rather than with Haydn. 

The performance was mellifluous 
rather than finely shaded. It was never 
dull or lifeless, but it missed some of 
the finer nuances of the music. Haydn 
in this symphony has turned courtier, 
but Mr Monteux sometimes let him re- 
main a peasant. Rabaud’s virtues would 
re nie ag music, as those of 
Vionteux suit Rach i 'S¢ , 
teh maninoff’s and Strav- 

There are no concerts next week 
program for Nov 14 and 15 ‘ulwhon 
Berlioz’s ‘‘Harold in Italy” Symphony, 
songs for Mme Frijsh and unfamiliar 
alae te Chadwick and Chabrier. 
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SYMPHONY 
Heshnaninol Plays 


Own 3d Concerto 
First Time Here 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


From the standpoint of the great 
majority, the dominating feature of 


the Boston Symphony concert of yes-' 


terday afternoon was the performance 
by the great Russian composer and 
virtuoso, Sergei Rachmaninoff, of his 
own concerto for piano and orchestra 
in D minor. ‘This is the third of Mr. 
Rachmaninoff’s piano concertos. It has 
been recently revised by him. His per- 
formance was a tremendous triumph. 
Seldom, at concerts where the audi- 
ences are normally very enthusiastic 
and- appreciative to the point of being 
uncritical, has a virtuoso been given 
@ warmer reception. 


SPLENDID PIANO PART 


After saying these things it may eas- 
{ly appear crabbed or arrogant of a re- 
viewer to state that in his opinion the 
music itself is very poor stuff. But that 
is the case. To the best of the writer's 
knowledge and conviction this is the 
poorest of the three concertos which 
Mr. Rachmaninoff has written for the 
piano. The reason it seems to him poor 
is that in the first place it is very long 
and diffuse. Secondly, most of the ideas 
seem to lack strong individuality. Third- 
ly the form is so extended that ata first 
hearing anyway the music drops apart 
in places.. Idea No. 1 does not develop 


: e - 
,and_ 
. 


lead t o Idea No. 2 d 
end. There is much repetition, but by 


—— Wap. 1/919 


o. 2, and so on to the 


‘no. means a great deal of real growth 
of musical thoughts and real putting to- 
‘gether of a strong musical structure. 
Of course there is a splendidly written 
piano part, provided you are a pianist 


(with the strength, technic and musical 


authority of Mr. Rachmaninoff, and 
this piano part was superbly played by 
the composer. And there are certain ef- 
fects as characteristic of certain aspects 


of Mr. Rachmaninoff’s music as certain | 


melodies are characteristic’ of Puccini. 
They always bring their result—frantic 
applause. These effects are, for eX- 
ample, low, dark, rich harmonies in the 
strings, with a solo horn sounding 
through; or brilliant, sweeping climaxes 
when the orchestra suddenly blazes out 
in tonal splendor; strong, persistent 
march rhythms, melodies of a melting, 
Slavic, melancholy cast; episodes for 
brass and wood wind, rather remindful 


of Tschaikowsky. 


Now these things sound splendidly, 
and if you have not heard them before 
they make a great impression. But in 
this concerto, at least, these effects are 
neither new nor exceptionally inspired, 
and those familiar with even a few of 
Mr. Rachmaninoff’s finest compositions 
can hardly by any stretch of the imag- 
ination rank this third concerto, heard 
for the first time at the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts, with the wonderfut 
tone-poem, ‘“The Isle of the Dead,”’ or a 
lesser work, the second symphony, or 
even the second piano concerto, which, 
on the whole, appears to be a better 
knit and more concise work. 

Mr. Rachmaninoff seems to us in his 
compositions to err,, aS a rulé, on 
the side of over-length. This is not be- 
cause he is pretentious, but because he 
is sincere. He has such sincerity, such 
conviction and absorption in what he is 
doing that he is probably incapable of a 
completely objective criticism of his 
own work. His shortcomings, aS we be- 
lieve them to be, are always those of @ 
deeply earnest and talented man. In 
nddition tc this, he is a very command- 
ing figure on the stage—tremendously 
till, quiet in. manner but powerful In 
aspect, with a head and a body which 
suggest at once prehistoric force and 
frame and modern intellectuality. He 
hus personality and magnetism to a 
very exceptional degree, and a very 


different order of magnetism than that | 
‘of the half-feminized, long-haiped type 


of artist. 


Triumph of Personality 


lt is a credit to the public of today 
that so simple, sincere and genuinely 
distinctive an individuality as Mr. Rach- 
maninoff should impress us all so much. 
He is a great musician, and if his inti- 
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es did not bear witness to 
. : Riagd him to be pe esretcie m 
atime: great » 


Jas in 
; ve is great in his 1 asic. 
etimes, pir not always, both go 
er. This concerto begins very well 
“with the announcement by the 
an of a theme in the nature of MRus- | 
giah folk-song. It ends, after a finale 
interminably long and full of repeti- | 
tions, with a very exciting and effective 
-erescendo. The triumph of yesterday 
-afternoon, coldly analyzed, was not the 
triumph of a great piece of music. It 
was the triumph of a great musical per- 
sonality. 

The other music on the programms 
was a symphony by Franz Joseph 
Haydn, nicknamed “La Reine de 
France’ from the unsubstantiated sup~ 
position that this symphony was a| 
favorite of Queen Marie Antoinette. 
This symphony does not appear to | 
have been play ed before at these con-. 
certs. It is perfectly charming; just | 
as formal as most of Haydn’s sym- 
phonies, with a fine vigorous allegro, | 
a slow movement, not too slow, with a 
happy little theme; a minuet with 
humor and gusto in it, and a rapid, | 
gossipy finale. It was played in the. 
most admirable manner, with the most 
exemplary spirit and enphony, from | 
the’ Danced Story, “The Fire-Bird”’ | 
(‘Oiseau de Feu’’). 


Brilliant Theatre Music | 


The ballet which employs this music | 
has ten repeatedly performed in Bos- | 
ton by the Ballet Russe. The music is | 
a m-orvel of orchestral coloring and | 
workmanship. Today, the clever use | 
of an orchestra is commonplace. By 
the side of the most noted nmfaster- 
pieces of orchestration this music is 
am 'zing. Tt has, besides the _ at- 
mesphere of a fairy tale, the tale of 
enchanted princesses in the power of 
the. Magician Katschei, saved by the 
brave ‘prince, who is given the most 
Heautiful of the princesses for his 
bride. 

Rit the music without the spectacle 
is,d fficult and in many cases disap- 
pointing. It is inextricably  inter- 
w ven with color and movement on the 
stag. Away from the _ stage, one 
heats interesting but unintell{gible 
episodes which would say little or noth- 
ing, if one did not know the story, 
ard had not the spectacle in his mind 


while listening. Also, this music hints 
very strongly indeed at modern Paris, 
and at one particular Parisian namely, 
the ‘composer, Maurice Ravel, For the 
writer, the finest movements, musically 

speaking, are the third movement, in 
the nature of a scherzo, called ‘“‘The 
Princesses Playing with the Golden 
Apples,”.’ the ‘“Rerceuse,’ and the 
1 Dance. of the Princesses, in which 
there is poetit employment of what: is 


pprobenly a Russian folk theme. There. 


is. grotesqgerie and imagination in the 
“Infernal Dance of Katschei’s~ Sub- 
jects’; there is the element of the rich 
and the strange in “The Entreaties. of 
the Fire-Bird,’’ but this is music es-| 


!gsentially for the theatre, which falls 


far short of its complete effect in the 
concert room. 


SYMPHONY 
IMPRESSES 


CRITIC ELSON 


Q clas. ann, HU, <4 *'le 
Chief Triumph of Concert | 
New Piano Concerto by 
Rachmaninofi 


RIVALS PADEREWSKI 
IN HIS PERFORMANCE 


M. Monteux Commended 


for Beginning Pro- 
grams on Time 


ee et 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. 


Program. 
Haydn, Symphony in B-flat, 

(First time at these concerts.) 
Rachmanioff. Pianv Concerto No. 3, DD) minor. 
Soloist, Serge Rachmanioff. 

®travinsky. Suite from ‘‘The Firebird.” 


A decidedly interesting program, 


end one which was quite intelligible’ 
in spite of the eccentricities of Stra- | 
vinsky. Much as we admire Mr. | 


Rabaud we must state that M. Mon- 
teux’s programs are made with more 
tact. 


Fancy a symphony by Haydn given 
for the first time! This new com-'§ 


poser seems to have the gift of tune, 


which is quite out of fashion. He. 


has also brevity, which is unheard of 
in this century. He has also a clear 


_- LS 


style of scoring, Teiic oF RetiRE, whan even American 


composers spurn nowadays. ‘Yet with 


all these handicaps the new work. 


was attractive and won much ap-. 


plause. Seriously, we often find more || . 
1 leries of rhythms, as the moderns too 


real enjoyment in a Haydn sympuaony 
than in Mozart’s attempts at more 
dramatic effects (always excepting 
the G-minor and the Jupiter sym- 


phonies) in which field he becomes 
tame compared with modern effects. 
Haydn’s Minuet movements however, 
fade out a little, and his slow move- 
ments are not exactly thrilling. 

M. Monteux gave the first movement 
with a masculine heartiness that was 
inspiring. The Miuuet was also read 
with commendable spirit, and the 
wood-wind (minus the clarinet, 
which Haydn almost never used) was 


charmingly prominent in the Trio of | 


this. The whole work waSs very con- 


cise and won immediate favor, rreat | 


the orchestra being forced to rise to | 


applause following its conclusion and 


acknowledge it. But the chief tri- 
umph of the concert was the new 
piano concerto by Rachmaninoff. 
‘RIVALS PADEREWSKE:I, 

Serge Rachmaninoff is becoming 


‘one cf the most important musical , 


figures of the present. He rivals 


Paderewski in his piano performance}! 


and he excels him as a composer, al- 


7 . ; 
though not, perhaps, in his concertos, | 


His third concerto, which he played, 
was heard for the first time in Boston. 
It is an impressive and powerful 
work. its finale being its mest am- 
bitious and striking movement. 


It does not strive for the massiv@' 


scoring which many composers affect 
at present, although trombones, tuba, 
bass drum, military drum and cym- 
bals are added to the ciassical forces. 
It has the characteristic, often found 


in works ef composers who are} 
pianists, of making the soio instru-) 
ment more prominent than .the or-| 
chestra most of the time, the defect! 


of Liszt’s concertos. It was too often 
a brilliant piane solo, while a true 
concerto should be chiefly orchestral. 

But the composer shows self-re- 
straint in the two cadenzas of the 
work (in first movement and finale) 
which are short although brilliant 
and impressive. The composer makes 
full use of his wide stretch and 
massive power in cherd passages by 
introducing these effects very promi- 


inently, especially in the finale. 


The slow movement is an Adagio 


lIntermezzo which exhibits al] of 


Rachmaninoff{f’s poetic power. He 
gives true sentiment without becom-. 
ing at all sentimental. There are fine 


cts of: the piano, in the 


Riale.. iol ¢ontrast well with the 
heavy cherd work, and the climaxes 


are worked up here in a very exciting 
manner to the very end. The com- 
poser does not take refuge in jug- 


often do, but every point is straight, 
clear and intelligible, | 


ONE CLIMAX AFPTER ANOTHER, 


There was Russian melancholy in’ 


the first part, which was at times 
rather too pensive for a true first 
movement, and it ended pianissimo. 
The finale was thoroughly Muscovite, 
with one climax after another and 


i'many extensions by deceptive .ca- 


dences. There were idealized march 
rhythms which led to triumph as if 
Kolchak were capturing Petrograd, 


jand it was performed with an aban- 


don that swept everything before. it, 
so that the artist won a great tri- 
umph both as composer and pianist. 

That musical “infant terrible,” Stra- 
vinsky, has poured the whole pepper- 
pot into the finale of Fokine’s “Fire- 
bird” by way of spice, but when on6 
has the music in connection with 
the ballet action it is more effective 
than his detractors are willing to, 
admit. lie may be ae musical 
anarchist, but he is one with some 
touches of genius. Naturally, how- 


'ever, he is at his best in depicting 


the ugly parts of the plot; in the 
tender or yearning passages We 


would prefer a Tschaikowsky or a 
Delibes. Here is a brief sketch of 
the story: 

Frince Ivan captures the fire-bird, 
and, moved by pity, sets her at lb- 


‘erty, whereupon the fairy presents 


i 


| 


him with a feather, which acts splen- 
didly as a duster in brushing away 


difficulties or troubles. The prince | 


falls in love with a lady in a castle, 
who is held by Kastchei, a disa- 
greeable party who turns people into 
stone by merely looking at them. 
He has the original “stony stare” 
that novelists speak about. His 
legions surround Prince Ivan to 
some very descriptive music (Stra- 
vinsky at his best), but the feather 
| duster does its work well and oprushes 
them away. 


PRAISE FOR MONTEUX. 

Kastchei has one constitutional 
trouble, his soul is not in his body but 
in an egg, quite apart from him. The 


fairy shows the Prince this egg, and 
he at once applies the Fre nch proverb, 
“On ne peut.pas faire des omelettes 
sans casser dos oeufs,” and, in spite of 
the very high price of poultry-fruit 
at present, boldly breaks the egg; 
whereupon the party with the trou- 
blesome glance crumbles” up, the 
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d the ‘lovers |feners. ‘W th another artist ] ing it 
the piano would most likely be one of 
the instruments of the orchestra, for 
the part is not at all designed to dis- 
play technique. With the composer 
playing, the concerto assumes more 
the character of a duet, with the piano 
not at all subordinated, nor yet unduly 
exalted. Its climaxes are noble and 
stirring, well built up but never too 
long delayed nor too long drawn out. 
A wealth of musical ideas floods 
through its pages, most of them tinged 
a little with sadness, many of them 
was eminently fitted to give all itS| peculiarly Slavie. As in the case of 
delicate ciple 7 tl his second concerto, played last year 
*Serv Jeginning Ss con- “ee, 
desta on sidau and caves aceine his under Mr. Rabaud, this abounds in 
programs too long. | puzzling changes of tempo, but unlike 
the performance last season _ the 


changes were not so neatly managed. 
MUSIC | §travinsky’s suite “The Fire-Bird” | 
los h | 
SRSA? ares Rear. gig closed the program, flooding Symphony 


, Hall with gorgeous sound, freely giv- 
Mr. Rachmaninoff in Boston ing out music of sheer beauty, un- 


ao 
- As already intimated, we find the 
portrayal of-Kastchei and his legions 
the most graphic part of the work, 
and the suite ends with these in a, 
highly infernal manner. The other 
movements had more of finesse and 
delicacy, and the Ronde des Princesses 
had a degree of beauty ‘that would 
have been enhanced if the action 
could have gone with it. As we re- 
member the ballet, the music iS very 
closely wedded to even’every gesture 
of the pantomime. 

M. Monteux, we believe, conducted 
the premiere of this ballet, and he 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor| hampered by constricting forms and 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Truly a laws. To Mr. Monteux it was familiar 


ne | work conducting this, but he must 
stimulating and a novel program th have felt, as did many of the hearers, 
Mr.» Monteux set before his Friday tne apsence of the dancers. In music 


afternoon audience at the fourth of this sort Mr. Monteux thus far 
concerts of the Boston Symphony, has appeared to the best advantage. 
Orchestra. Stimulating in that new 

musical ideas were set forth, and SYMPHONY CONCERT 19 
novel in that all three numbers were Ge ff 





umm 8 en Liar. 
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‘heard for the first time at these con- AN AFTERNOON OF CONTRASTING 


certs, Haydn’s symphony in B flat RUSSIANS 


(B. and H. No. 85), bearing the title 





“The Queen of France” has somehow Stravinsky’s Suite from the Ballet sn tne ) 
escaped performance through the 38 fjire-Bird” and Rakhmaninov’s Third 
meats of the orchestra, and the audi- Piano Concerto for the First Times—In- 


ences have been the loser. There are 


touches in this, now of brilliancy and difference to the One and Zest for the 
now of delicacy, that other and more Other or, Rather, for the Composer as 


familiar Haydn symphonies lack. The 


brilliancy Mr. Monteux accomplished, Pianist and Personality—The Appeal of 


but the delicacy at times eluded him, power Versus the Appeal of Magic 
as in the romance, the second move- 
ment. 

The interest of the audience was 
plainly for Mr. Rachmaninoff, -who 
played with the orchestra his third pi- 


orchestra. 3 
pays the surmounting of all the vari- 








































ONDUCTORS propose; but, in meas- | 

ure, audiences dispose. Mr. Mon- i 

teux obviously designed the suite 

from Stravinsky's ballet, “The F.re- 

ano concerto in D minor, Op. 30. Here Bird” as the outstanding piece at the Sym- | 

is a difficult piece of music, hard for the phony Concert of yesterday afternoon. Be | 

audience to grasp, hard for the pianist, yond peradventure it Is music glowing pebion ) 

and hard for the conductor and the intrinsic beauty or vivid with coneene ot A 

Merely to say that it re- gestion. As plainly it is music written Ww sg 

A rare individuality of means, method, imag- 

. , ination. It is a renowned music withal }\ | 

us difficulties does scant justice to 4,3: nas gone up and down the theatres. i | 7 

it, for it is a big work, bigly conceived, o¢- Europe and America, that has exercised P’visit tc the United States. It is hard,| 
and the effort required to compass it no small influence upon the younger gener- 
is broadening to both players and lis- ation of somposers the world over. Finally, 
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irtist’’ in many a year of the 
voncerts have been applauded 
. Rakhmaninov and this con-: 
ainor, me 
st a few plausible impréssionst 
his first hearing, The concerto’ 
example, in measures of art 
oving euphony ‘between the 
ther instruments or choirs of 
ra—passages in which the 
send and the expressive means 
ftly and feelingly blended that 
: > me ear with sen'suous delight. 
i Rakhmaninov hig darkling 
2 Eleaming horn, his murmur- 
jd the heart of many a hearer 
eee’. Again the concerto does 
mesures Of swirling power, as 
mamnple, toward the end of the. 
piano seems to martial the 
Meera before it and with mighty 
Fae OVEKy-wise, drive it forward 
hem into as mighty and sonoreus. 
n are the starker measure3. 
mrst movement, in which the 
te to etch the pattern of the 
the ear incisivély, indelibly, . 
nost needless to say does Mr. 
yr use the piano merely ag dis- 
ument. Yet, scarcely ag com-. 
c time has searched eut its 
more’ thoroughly, employed 
Sinatively, more variously. 
“iy nd in degree as imag native, 
moser with harmonic and in- 
plor, especially when he may 
] piano and orchestra at will, 
aninov sometimes repeats him. 
processes, they lack neither | 
illusion. As Ssignally, he. 
piano concertos—-the second, 
1uary, no less than this third 
bulsive power that bears the 
=the composer’s courss. They 
ed task to Mr. Rakhmaninoy; 
upsiwelling act of creation. . 
unety-nine out of a hundred | 
with a reciprocal warmth. % 
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ua youn ae 2 er hand—to set down further. 
eo | ee i. ee ge less confidently—this con- 


riable, at moments even 4 
usic. Russian composer still, 
mg res.idence at Dresden and 
2ferénce to German models, 
ninov cannot forego many @& 
‘ough his finale. True, they 
gorous, occasionally intensi- 
ns, but they do delay and 
the composer obviously pur- 
90d of mastertul sound. Slav’ 
irresistible temperament, Mr. 
or luipatiay tities! cannot forbeat::tag: tie 
through the music of many a (itful and, 
, to the cooler Anglo-Saxon mind and heart, 
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| @gain, after a single hearing, to penetrate 
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The Fire-Bird 


From Bakst’s Fantastic Costume Sketch 


it, for it is a big work, bigly conceived, o¢ jo:rope and America, that has exercised 


compass it yo small influence upon the younger gener 


; broadening to both players and lis- ation of composers the world over. Finally, 
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the Russian Ballet he led often in it; for 


its own-sake ‘he justly cherishes it; never 


‘pefore has he been able to play it upon so 
aaert and responsive an instrument as the 
present Symphony Orchestra; with reason he 
sought and gained a performance pulsing 
with rhythmic life, graphic with harmonic 
and instrumental color; fuli-voiced of sus- 
tained song, missing not a measure of pic- 
torial or poetizing suggestion. Such a 
music so played was intended to be, and 
deserved to be, the conductor’s crown to) 
h's first group of Symphony Concerts. 

“Dis aliter visum.’’ The gods otherwise 
decreed—but less the gods than the goddes- 
es who fill so large a part of the parquet 
on Friday afternoons at Symphony Hall. 
younger divinities, they ‘‘passed up” | 
Stravinsky and ‘‘The Fire-Bird,’’ departed | 
in noisy file while Mr. Monteux and the 
orchestra were sounding the first measures | 
of mcre than one movement; returned to 
both at the end the faintest and hastiest 
crackle of applause. Unless precedent fails, 
the audiences of Saturday evening, musi-_ 
cally more curious, more receptive and bet- | 
ter informed, will use Stravinsky and “The | 
Fire-Bird’’—to say nothing of conductor 
and band—in larger accord with their de- 
séerts. Possibly for the first time anywhere 
—ohe more unique distinction for this town 
—-music by S.ravinsky (his earlier experi- 
ments aside) has been coldly, almost de- 
liberately, slighted. Elsewhere, whether 
the audience resented or approved, and 
usually it has done both simultaneously, 
Opinion and feeling have run warm and 
high. 

Frerhaps, however, the audience was in 
no mood for further new senSations after 
it had heard Mr. Rakhmaninov play his 
concerto for piano in D minor, the second 
number of the afternoon. With the pian- 
ist-composer, it could drink its fill of - 
puissant and illuding personality. The 
gost rmistrustful hearer could not doubt 
the mastery of every technical means, the 
range of manifold and expressive elo- 
quence with which he, Mr. Monteux and) 
the orchestra gave the music voice. So 
heard, the response of the audience was 
quick and deep, warm and unanimous. 
How the concerto would sound from less 
revealing mind and commanding hand than 
the composer's is hard to say. It is ten 
years since Mr. Rakhmaninov published | 
the piece and inscribed it to Josef Hof- 
mann. Yet in that decade, if report runs 


; accurately, the pianist has not elected—or, 

as Some cynically say, dared--to hazard it. 

|Indeed, according to more of this prattle 
i of the lobbies, it had been played only once 


before—in ‘the autumn of 1909 at one of 
Mr. Damrosch’s concerts in New York in 
Rakhmaninov’s first. 
the United States. It is hard,| 
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ir. Monteux's full~ 

In his days with }in 


‘Playful instrument. 


Part or 


to the” revised concerto’ ay it 6 
jin measure yesterday into nee re 
Suffice it that no novel music and fe 
“assisting artist’ in many a year of the 
Symphony Concerts have been applauded. 
aS were Mr. Rakhmaninov and this con- 
certo in D minor. on 
At the least a few plaustble impressions! 
abide from this first hearing. The concerto: 
abounds, for example, in measures of art~ 
ful and moving euphony ‘between the 
plano and other instruments or choirs of 
the orchestra—passages in Which the 


imaginative end and the expressive means 


are so expertly and feelingly blended 
they Stir the ear with sen'suous delight. 
7vVe Mr. Rakhmaninov hig darkling 
str.ngs, his gleaming horn, hig murmur- 
ing piano and the heart of many a hearer 
turns to water. Again, the concerto. does 
not lack measures of swirling power. as 
When, for example, toward the end of the. 
finale, the piano seems to martial the 
who’e orchestra before it and with mighty 
cords, Chalkovsky-wise, drive it forward 
and upward into as mighty and sonorcugz. 
Climax. Akin are the starker measure3, 
as in the first movement, in which the 
piano seems to etch the pattern of the 
music upon the ear incisivély, indelibly, . 
(Nowhere, almost needless to say does Mr 

‘Rakhmaninov use the piano merely as digs 
Yet, scarcely a ecom- 
poser of our time has Searched out its. 
possikiiities more thorovghly, employed 
them more imaginatively, more variously. 
As learned, and in degree as imaginative 

IS the composer with harmonie and ita 
Strumental color, especially when he may 
; fus2 piano and orchestra at Will. 

If Mr. Rakhmaninov sometimes repeats him- 
self in these processes, they lack neither 
Sublety nor jllugsion. As signally, he’ 
‘writes these piano concertos—the second | 
heard last January, no less than this third 

“With @ propulsive power that bears the 

hearer along the composer’s courss. They 

are not a willed task to Mr. Rakhmaninoy: 

they are an upswelling act of creation. . 
No wonder, ninety-nine out of a hundred) 
Cars aniwer with a rec'procal warmth. f 
On the other hand—to set down further 
impressions and less confidently—this cone. 
certo in D-minor.is an excessively moody, 


that. 


ONE A TN AM a AER A 
a highly variable, at moments even @ 
repetitious music. Russian composer still, 
in spite of long residence at Dresden and 
occasional deferénce to German models, 
Mr. Rakhmaninov cannot forego many @ 
repetition through his finale. True, they 
are vivid, vigorous, occasionally intensi- 
fied repetitions, but they do delay and 
diffuse what the composer obvicusly pur- 
posed as a flood of masterful sound. Slav’ 
likewise by irresistible temperament, Mr. 
Rakhmaninovy cannot forbear the play 
through the music of many a <Atful and, 
to the cooler Anglo-Saxon mind and heart, 





‘pewildering mood. They seem to confuse 
‘the brief slow movement—intermezzo the | 
“composer labels it—to make it restless 
brooding rather than deeply flowing instru- 
‘mental song. In clearer and sharper illu- 
sion they make the finale hectic, though 


1 


‘they leave it somewhat disjointed. They 
@o the music most service when from first 
measure to last they character the long 
first movement yet keep place in ordered 
and mounting progress. Through this Al- 
légro, Mr. Rakhmaninov’s controlling mind | 
enkindled imagination and ready technical | 
-yesource go hand in hand. ‘The music, 
lowers and mutters, struggles into voice 
“only to be subdued, brightens, quickens, 
‘is again overshadowed and stayed, sombre, 
sorrowful, fate-smitten—a veritable tone- 
/peem in atmosphere and emotion out of 
| which the piano speaks with changeful, 
‘penetrating, puissant voice. Concertos in 
our day have usually been made, whether 
piano or violin the virtuoso behind or @ 
dutiful composer, was the oceasicn, Mr. 
Rakhmaninov imagines his even when 
there are discoverable blemishes and man- 
‘nerisms upon them. In this first move- 
ment of the concerto of yesterday, such 
imagination has seldom run deeper or 
better sustained itself. 


ee 


Yet there was not a reason why Rakh- 
maninov’Ss music should have overshad- 
owed Stravinsky’s (as it surely did to 
most of the audience) except in the visible 
and audible presence of the composer as 
pianist. The presumption is that the com- 
poser is also audible through his own 
measures, even, if otherwise, he be no more 
than a name above them. But what is 
-even so celebrated a name as Stravinsky, 
_ beside Mr. Rakhmaninov’s potnt person- 
ality close to every anticipating hearer? 
{here are no excuses to be made for the 
cool indifference to the suite from “rhe 
Fire-B.rd.”’ It could hardly be played in 
clearer revelation, in more pervading illu- 
gion. True, it is music of the theatre writ- 
_ten to vivify, enhance and enrich a pic- 
torial and fanciful action, drawn from old 
Russian legend, mimed and danced upon 
the stage. Stravinsky, however, has so 


men assume the solemn task o 
ipon the records of this societ: 
ig on and out of this life of it: 
resident, Mr._J. Converse Gray. 
iy’s!| Tellow-officers feel the loss o 
the more keenly because he wa: 
the prime of life, physically an: 
fitted with those qualities fo 
which he so generously used i) 
» of this Home and of mam 
works with which he was con 
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of Monteux and Symphony in 
New Y ork 
BY OLIN DOWNES 


_-——-~ go -— —- —___— -_- + 
ioston Mr. Monteux;symphony—perhaps' the  finest—given 
liant concerts prior here by any orchestra in many years. 
r. Rabaud, with the tah ay Phere baking wb d oe found that 
BRE eet. | eux al 1is men read this 
feta tha anne symphony “with full adherence ‘to its 
Work. “and nae |unmistakable meanings, moods and 
ere gg Si ez never outlandish imageries’’ (whatever 
bhat city 5 that may mean) it still felt that it was 
 eprmiathney: nee eae played “with a kind of ‘little’ clever- 
ant Res? sa, - ; ness and probably satisfied the musical 
‘rreatly to ‘the a: precisionists present.’’ The virtue of 
| ite A he ys oi the performance of Debussy’s “L’Apres- 
sselagie hoe Bsc midi d’un Faune”’ lay not, if you please, 
he secah par sicoes e D ib in any particular qualities of taste o1 
2 Uy in) imagination on the part of the condus- 
atisfactorily in aes she the extraordinary skill of 
| e musicians in the several sections 
t aetea c hap-| employed rather than in any exposition 
Baba, a re why ty imaginative reading or inspirational 
ae inshatetdce atta ionbiery on the part of Conductor Mon 
Perec ise ks are Perhaps the gentlemen preferred the 
y doing | dry and ponderous reading of this mu- 
1e -presence of the} sic which Dr. Muck was in the habit 
an untoward inci-/ of giving. 
1 emotional distur-| But the gem of New York comment, 
in entire concert.} to our mind, on the playing of the Bos- 
stonians who had|/ton Symphony, is the comment of Mr. 
ction from the ae-| James Huneker, “Jimmy,’’ as he is 
ne new conductor known to his friends, who, in one ar- 
ert in New York, ! ticle discovered that ‘‘Mr. Monteux is 
into account the|an accomplished routinier, better versed 
Monteux, a musi-/in ultra-modern music, Russian ballet 
, perhaps did play] preferred, than in the classic’ and that? 
the Schumann symphony “‘went rather 
; which confirmed | heavily . . . a breeziness permeat- 
was said that on] ing the symphony that was not felt last 
aistice of Nov. 11t,| night.’ Following which, in a secona 
‘date of the ftirst|article, Mr. Huneker discovers that 
' the Boston Sym-; Walter Damrosth, who conducted on 
-19, there was not!the same day a concert by the New 
t within the Sym-| York Symphony was ‘‘a veteran, though 
also much din on|not a superfluous or lagging one” and 


chosen the music that only one of the ex- 

cerpts is dimmed by transfer to the con-| magrcetnce 2 ad eae oq 3 Ma the orchestra ‘“‘a delight to 

cert-hall—the final reve of the trate: iad influenced the Now. we are not disposed to deny to’ 

and his eae Beard Py itsett, oF eS tely in the per-| the New York Symphon all of the fi 

is fantastic, grotesque, bold and broken % | avesualiG UL JMS lasK. qualities ascribed to it ! Mr. H ie 

-of rhythm, streaming with macabre color, N Now, Mr. Monteux and the Boston} nor woud we. willin Af ae bai nat 

fertile in pungent modulation, whipping the An artist | Symphony gave a New York concert/length on Damrosch’s CAniiaunaae We 

‘air with wild gesture and frantic posturing. of vianof last Thursday night. They played com-| once heard him conduct Beethoven's 5th 

’Yet, for illusion needing the visible pres- p Or¢ eon which had already been heard] symphony, and that day we listened no- 
; here, including the Schumann ‘‘Spring’’| more. But when a reviewer so far for- 


‘enee of bearded old Kotschei and his un- j ‘paw 
: ,Symphony, which by many people in| sakes all reasonable perspective in com- 


canny folk. Throughout th> suite, Stra- ‘ ope 


Lvinsky of right assumes some aecquaint- F'oston who are fairminded and whose! paring orchestras like the New York 


mii te, od worthy of respect, was|and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
gee SF ent Bettormances of this and conductors like Damroseh — afd 


? 
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- sanphaegl ge M@ ance, in or out of the theatr¢, with the 
the brief slow§ fable of ‘The Fire-Bird.” Buf when has 
“eomposer lab@i a composer of these latter days been de- 
brooding rath nied his “programme.” For naught else, 
mental SsOng. except the adertisements did ‘“‘nrogramme- 
sion they mal pooks’” iome into being. 
they leave it Ultra-modern music, if the hearer likes 
do the music the phrase, “The Fire-Bird’ surely is, but 
“measure to las it runs in no baffling idiom. Rather, “to 
first movement) any sort of pra*tised ear in this nineteenth 
and mounting year of the twentieth century it runs as 
legro, Mr. Rakkt clear as the day in matter, manner, 
enkindled imag} imagery, illusion. To the students and the 
epegource. © ha connoisseurs may be left debate about 
lowers and mu Stravinsky Ss Ways with the eenerating and 
| 1 the character:zing motives from which rise 
| the course and the contents of his music. 
i To them also may be left praise of his 
command of rhythms and daring with 
them, of his invention and resource with 
Wate have u harmonies and timbres. The usual hearer 
piano or violin’ busies himself little with these means. to 
dutiful compose ends. For him the immediate sensation 
Rakhmaninov that the music yields him. The more, 
there are discov then, the wonder that So many failed to 
feive yesterday the atmosphere of old 


nerisms upon tl] P&S : 
ment of the co! legend swiftly, pervasively woven by the 
imagination has prelude, or the fluttering jincandescence of 


better sustained the measures, radiant, glowing, magical, 
fairy-like, in which the Fire Bird herself 
is first revealed. 

Yet there was As wondrous in intrinsic quality and de- 
maninov’s music lineative suggestion is the music of her 
owed Stravinsky entreaties to the Tsarevitch, her captor. lt 
most of the audii is iridescent with her motion; yet vibrates 
and audible pres ‘with her petitionings. It makes her mim- 
pianist. The prt ing almost piteously visible, yet heara 
poser is also 4 without thought of her, it quivers with its 
measures, even, ij OWN melodic loveliness. There are those 
than a name ak who wail and will not be comforted b*- 
‘even so celebraty cause there is no sustained melody in 
beside Mr. Rakl ‘ultra-modern music.”’ Did they listen 
ality close to e\ yesterday to the lullaby that soothes tne 
There are no ex¢ steep of the Tsarevna that is to be, to the 
cool indifference : 80-c2lled “Round” of the captive pritt- 
Fire-B.rd.’’ It ec cesses? If they did, they fleard music of 
clearer revelation full voiced instrumental song, glowins 
sion. True, it is ; through transparent texture, almost as 
ten to vivify, en simple in impression as it is sophisticated 
torial and fancifv of facture. And when, unless it pe in 
Russian legend, | Laparra’s Basque Suite of last spring, has 
the stage. Strai music 80 gleamed with swift, radiant, 
chosen the musi graceful, playful motion as does that in 
ecerpts is dimmed which Stramsky’s princesses toss the 


b) 


cert-hall—the finalwiden apples? In a sense, anywhere and 


and his train. Hebyhow, it matters little how this music 


is fantastic, grote@m “The Fire-Bird” f@appens to be re- 


of rhythm, strean 
fertile in pungent 


lusion, individuality still speak out of it. 
air with wild ge A unique temperament and talent, near in. 


kind to genius made it~—and feared not. 


ived. Beauly, imagination, invention, | 
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Symphony repping A and ‘ the Boston| nor would we willingly comment at 
last Thursday night had Bode concert length on Damrosch’s conducting. We 
positions which h a e played com-| once heard him conduct Beethoven’s 5th 

ad already been heurd| symphony, and that day we listened no 
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poston Mr. Monteux;symphony—perhaps' the finest—given 
lliant concetts prior| here by any orchestra in many years. 
r: Rabaud, with the But the New York Telegram found that 
Cay oh a while Monteux and his men read this 
athe’ Vian Grnsaeee symphony ‘‘with full adherence ‘to its 
LS ork: “and par unmistakable meanings, moods and 
ees Le Giegealiag oa never outlandish imageries’’ (whatever 
bisat icity. ’ that may mean) it still felt that it was 
Baa ae Sebi “cases played with a kind of ‘little’ clever- 
Se eka aicon:¢ ness and probably satisfied the musical 
 eatly ro Tene S pops precisionists present.’’ The virtue of 
PNAS, abemcten si , the performance of Debussy’s “L’Apres- 
Esl joa 4 popes By sbi midi d'un Faune” lay not, if you please, 
ve cabo sc te Phy m in any particular qualities of taste o1 
‘atabaat as imagination on the part of the condus- 
} or 'y in am ee Ey the extraordinary skill of 
| e musicians in the several sections 
Bre stan. a Sons employed rather than in any exposition 
8 Bay. ne ; yone | of: imaginative reading or inspirational 
i the temper- | visions on the part of Conductor Mon- 
Dt tae and | teux.’’ 3 . 
ivacicee Pera Perhaps the gentlemen preferred the 
Eiahbado guns 4 hy a ponderous reading of this mu- 
én untowetd tanto | te SG toa Dr. Muck was in the habit 
Eagesiek- ora Gistur- But the gem of New ‘York comment, 
ea aap PB pc to our mind, on the playing of the Bos- 
detail no 1ad|ton Symphony, is the comment of Mr. 
‘ Oto , “2 ae-| James Huneker, “Jimmy,’ as he is 
si 2a on ha known to his friends, who, in one ar- 
bs Fat ; ork, | ticle discovered that ‘‘Mr. Monteux is 
Kinks ¢ unt the an accomplished routinier, better versed 
eux, a musi-|in ultra-modern music, Russian ballet 
perhaps did play pesterntils than in the classic’? and that? 
the Schumann symphony “ 
which. confirmed | heavily . . . “és PO ee ae 
rar aga that on | ing the symphony that was not felt last 
1 ce o Nov. 1, night.’’ Following which, in a secona 
ate of the first| article, Mr. Huneker discovers that 
the Boston Sym-j;| Walter Damrosth, who conducted on 
19, there was not|}the same day a concert by the New 
‘within the Sym-| York Symphony was “a veteran thougi> 
also much din on|not a superfluous or lagging one” and 
hat these things, | the tone of the orchestra ‘a delight to 
l acoustics of the} the ear.’’ ; 
pa influenced the Now, we are not disposed to deny to 
ely in the per-| the New York Symphony all of the fine 
qualities ascribed to it by Mr. Huneker, 
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Last season in Boston Mr. Monteux 
Beve two very brilliant concefts prior 
to the arrival of Mr. Rabaud, with the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra then proceed- 
ed on tour to New York, and was 
promptly ripped up the back by the 
music reviewers of that city. 

it was hard to believe at this event, 
that the same man who had given con- 
celts-in a manner greatly tothe satis- 
faction of «audiences which should cer- 
tainly knoW good. performances from 
bad, could conduct so satisfactorily in 
Boston and so very unsatisfactorily in 
New York. | 

Of course, stranger things: have hap- 
pened in the history of music. Anyone 
who knows anything about the temper- 
amental difficulties of musicians and 
the practical. handicaps there are 
against a performer invariably doing 


-himself justice in the-presence of the 


public, knows hew an untoward inci- 
dent, or a very small emotional distur- 
bance, may spoil an entire concert. 
Therefore, when Bostonians who had 
derived great satisfaction from the ac- 
complishments of the new conductor 
read about>the concert in New York, 
some of them took into account the 
possibility that Mr. Monteux, a musi- 
clan of temperanvent, perhaps did play 
poorly in New York. 

There were rumors which confirmed 
this supposition. It was said that on 
the night of the armistice of Nov. 11, 
1918, which was the date of the first 
New York concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony season of 1918-19, there was not 
Only great excitement within the Sym- 
phony orchestra, but also much din on 
the streets outside, that these things, 
and the unaccustomed acoustics of the 
hall, and so-forth, had influenced the 
conductor unfortunately in the _ per- 
formanc of his task. 

Now, Mr. Monteux and the Boston 
Symphony gave a New York concert 
last Thursday night. They played com- 
positions which had already been heard 


i here, including the Schumann ‘Spring’’ 
,Symphony, which by many people in 


‘ 
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Symphony—perhaps' the  finest—given 
here by any orchestra in many years. 
But the New York Telegram found tnat 
while Monteux and his men read this 
symphony “with full adherence to its 
unmistakable meanings, moods and 
never outlandish imageries’’ (whatever 
that may mean) it still felt that it was 
played ‘‘with a kind of ‘little’ clever- 
ness and probably satisfied the musical 
precisionists present.’’ The virtue of 
the performance of Debussy’s “L’Apres- 
midi d’un Faune”’ lay not, if you please, 
in any particular qualities of taste o1 
imagination on the part of the condus- 
tor, but ‘in the extraordinary skill of 
the musicians in the several sections 
employed rather than in any exposition 
of: imaginative reading or inspirational 
visions on the part of Conductor Mon- 
teux.’’ : , 

Perhaps the gentlemen preferred the 
dry and ponderous reading of this mu- 
sic which Dr. Muck was in the habit 
of giving. 

But the gem of New York comment, 
to our mind, on the playing of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, is the comment of Mr. 
James Huneker, “Jimmy,” as he is 
known to his friends, who, in one ar- 
ticle discovered that ‘‘Mr. Monteux is 
an accomplished routinier, better versed 
in ultra-modern music, Russian ballet 
preferred, than in the classic’? and that® 
the Schumann symphony “‘went rather 
heavily . .  . a breeziness permeat- 
ing the symphony that was not felt last 
night.”” Following which, in a secona 
article, Mr. Huneker discovers that 
Walter Damrosth, who conducted on 
the same day a concert by the New 
York Symphony was ‘a veteran, though 
not a superfluous or lagging one”’ and 
the tone of the orchesira ‘‘a delight to 
the ear.’’ “ 

Now, we are not disposed to deny to 
the New York Symphony all of the fine 
qualities ascribed to it by Mr. Huneker, 
nor would we willingly comment at 
length on Damrosch’s conducting. We 
once heard him conduct Beethoven's 5th 
symphony, and that day we listened no 
more. But when a reviewer so far for- 
sakes all reasonable perspective in com- 


Fioston who are fairminded and whose! paring orchestras like the New York 
knowledge is. worthy of respect, was|and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
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“York fault-findings—with Monteu* i The impression 1} 


‘explained: provincialism and partisoi’ | ort is that the orchestra as a whole nas 


) ship. -yecovered mu 
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Monteux, free from the 
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FRESHLY JUDGED 


Two Concerts Before Audiences Renewing 
»\ the Numbers and the Apr ause of Pre- 


\/ 


it 


; S$ established conductor of the Boston | 
Symphony Orch fa. Mr. Mon- | 
. teux has led it age, tne first times | 
in New York an! he discriminat- | 
ing public that its conce , ar semble there , 
has heard, likewise for the, fli3t times, the | 
reorganized band as he is moulding it. | 
The first of these concert= pefell last. 
Thursday evening in Carnegie Hall with 
Schumann’s “Spring Symphony,’ 
ture and a slow movement from Beetho- 
ven’s ballet, “The Brood of Prometheus,’ 
‘Debussy’s Prelude to Mallarme’s Eclogues 
“Phe Afternoon of a Faun” and Enesco’s 
Suite ‘to fill the programme—all pieces 
yecently heard at home. Of the occasion 
as a whole, Mr. Spaeth writes to The Tran- 
script: . 
“phat New York still reserves for the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra the place of 
honor in its musical affections ws suffis 
ciently. proved last Thursday evening at 
‘arnegie Hall, when Plerre Monteux led 
his ‘men through their first programme of 
the metropolitan season. The hall was 
crowded to the doors, as always on these 
‘occasions, by the true followers of or 
‘chestral music, and the welcome to Mr. 
‘Monteux and the players indicated an en- 
Teosinain which was more than cordiality. 
At the close of the “Spring Symphony’ of 
ichuman, the applause assumed propor- 
tions which demanded’ acknowledgment by 
the entire band, and throughout the even- 
‘ing the spirit of hearty approval was un- 
‘mistak Phere was interest in the 
ne of Beethoven's 
: and 
Debussy’s “Afternoon © 
particular appreciation 0 


something of 
ality. Whether these 
of permanent value is still an open 


question. 
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his own ideas and person- 
factors are to provs 
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Various “are the f!mpressions received 


‘vious Years—The Reviewers, the New | and recorded by the reviewers in the New 
York newspapers. The Tribune, for ex- 


jmeader and the Changed Band—Praise ample, heard the orchestra with no small 
for the Conductor’s Stravinsky — Ques- | pleasure; 
‘tionings Over His Schumann. | 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
may change its backer, its manager 
and its conductor, but its New York 
public remains faithful. The famous 
orchestra (alas! we can call it Major 
Higginson’s no longer) found Carne- 
gie Hall filled with an audience pos- 
sessed of all its old-time brilliancy, 
while Mr. Monteux, a pearing for the 
first time in New York. 4s the orches- 
tra’s regular conductor, received & 
greeting as he entered the conductor’s 
atand which was more than merely 
polite. Before the end of the first 
movement of the opening 


ident—that the per- 
sonne tra had recovered 
from the severe ’ it had re- 
ceived by the expulsion 
members. It was_ the 
phony Orchestra of old, homogeneous, 
resonant in tone, perfectly balance 
throughout its choirs. And this fact 
alone speaks volumes for its conductor. 
It cannot, however, be said that Mr. 
Monteux gave an inspired or 
citing reading of Schumann's 
Symphony”; in 
as if the spirit of win 
spring were upon it. T 
ness of hand was apparent in the over- 
ture to Beethoven's ballet, “The Brood 
of Prometheus,” but in the adagio Mr. 
Monteux at last came to his own and 
gave to it a performance of great 
charm. In_Debussy’s prelude to ‘The 
Afternoon of a Faun’ Mr. Monteux 
was, however, completely successful. 
Rarely had this oft-played composition 
received.a more delicate or more sym- 
pathetic reading, and conductor and 
musicians alike well earned the -ap- 
plause they received. , 
“Writing in The Times, Mr. Aldri-h, 
who had not officially heard the or- 
chestra since the days of change and 
reorganization, is coolly judicio.s: 
Ola friends and admirers of-the or- 


chestra had no doubt prepared them- 
selves to hear in its playing something 


v 


: to, diff 


rt to a generally 
eft by the opening con- 


ch of the technical finish 
formances before the 
-period, and that Mr. | 
embarrassment of: 
is already 


the conductor with less satisfac- 
tion. It says: 


world, Beethoven. .. 
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tio ppointed, The 
s oF nization is a ide’ amie 
mors beard ffom the side of the bratecs 
. € side of the b 
than formerly, and th ! sllows 
| an , t less mel] . 
with fluency, and, on the po 
, 2 who 
seut quality from the S oadsione 
; jomathing else, has taken the place of 
former dye ransparent beauty of 
ow Mr. Monteux is the pe 
Chie one he has had the tate ‘ae 
por me ty to make his intentions pre- 
ML. A... the orchestra’s performances 
— She Gian a his modelling 
Sp and in high 
His reading of the sym af Bia «4 
of nervous tension, go patos aut 
mere contrasts of dynamics, hahah 
oe mes tone was forced in strings 
woe ware Much was made of ever 
pisode; nothing was left unnoted ; 
as wae se je of detail some- 
s lost of the er rage a 
spontaneous flow of the > ai th 
toate of the larghetto somethin wan 
ost of its tranquil beauty, molested by 
unexpected violences. This “Spri : 
Paty ee in an filled with an exuiting 
feverish. does not verge upon the 
he music from Beethoven’ 
coeds especially the perk bay al bars fsb 
here were solo passages for viol my 
cello, flute, clarinet, bassoon, and car 
well played. Debussy’s exquisite rel. 
ude was delivered explicitly rather 
than suggestively; the shimmering, va- 
porous atmosphere was clarified by a 
area of high barometric pressure that 
gate Paps TER CASTE mechanism 
? way interestin ine 
forming; but it was not a peaticat reo 
position of Debussys thought. | “3 


In The World, Mr. Huneker ji 

to agree with Mr. Aldrich, but aes aon 
he cannot forbear an amusing fling at th 

sepulchral Rabaud from whom the orch a 
tra and its audiences were timely and it 
pily delivered. He writes: 7 


Mr. Monteux is an 
te ead ‘better versed’ in ult 
oe ern music, Russian ballet And 
Spa Mh nn in the classics. Neverthe. 
nr a feels ‘sure with him, and it 
thats poserted without fear of denial 
hfe ne aS more fire in his beat than 
alaine ecessor, a gifted composer, yet 
phos te irresistibly suggesting an wun- 
of “Sa Bonds sad over bp obsequies 

ompositions h S 

mournfully conduct terre 
Moktens ed. But Pierre 
seldom cone not a light touch. He is 

chumann’s first symphon i 
ppringtike airs and Soainatin ‘ronthines. 
ae ae n some dim Old World garden, 
ph Wes spend heavily. Naturally the joy- 
mbes movement sounded more Schu- 
7 ‘ot apy es than,its companions. Even 
ae : scoring is opaque, there is a 
. _ ness permeating the symphony 
at was not felt last night. Strange- 
ry enough the conductor seemed more at 
saee nan “overture to a heroic and 
a ballet, ‘The Brood of Prome- 

us, by, of all musicians in the 


rent even from what the He sn 
last season. — * had 
“e peas Not was this ex- 


afternoon, Mir. *onteux’s progr Ta- 
Jversed Ha dr 3’ little symphony, “fae 
Queen of k'racce,’’ Beethoven's overture, | 
. ‘King Sterhen,”’ to be resurrected - next 
Friday and ‘Saturday in Boston: Franck’ ‘ 
, tone-poem, “The Wild Huntsman,” and ha 
‘suite from Stravinsky’s ballet, “The rine 
Bird.’’ With the outcome the reviewers 
were well pleased and in The Times, Mr 

Aldrich writes not only for himself, es 
i measure for all of them, saying: ee 


Debussy’s Faun a | 
Ved gain enjo 3 TS 
rutltant afternoon — metaphys cally be | 
t understood; the dream. of a dream, |” 
the reverberations of which filled ‘the | 
chambers of his ardent brain, a mar- ah 
vellous evocation of a soul-mate re- _ 
lated in terms of musical mysticism, — 
Unhappily it wasn’t mystic, nor poetic. 
It sounded like the statement of a fact, © 
not the evocation of a memory-image, 
But beautiful because of the sheer sen- ~ 
suous quality of the scoring, i 


In turn, Mr. Henderson of The Sun can- 
not forget the dear departed, remarking. 
that Mr. Rabaud “discovered that dirécting 
concerts in this country was not what: he 
fondly fancied it to be and sailaw away.” 


| Like the rest the reviewer judged the por-. 
formance of Schumann's symphony sown 
what heavy’ “‘It served well,’ he writes, meat 


display the sesent quality of the famous 
orchestra, ¥.%th seemed to have gained 


‘in cloudiness,and to have lost something 
, of its old starry depths. The symphony 


was played somewhat crudely, somewhat 


rudely, but with,no little of the buoyant 
vigor for which its score calls. . . . In 
Debussy’s miusiaiMr. Monteux was entirely 
at home. The orchestra played it very 
well, indeed, and.it was good to hear.’’ 
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Haydn’s Symphony in 
7. me D, calle Se 
_— of France, was ncracaiel aaa 
ay ane familiar; a hearty expression 
of € composer's geniality. It’ was - 
; ky with pleasure, in a performance 

u Pep spirit and carefully wrought 
ren ngs. with amply vigorous One 
rasts in dynamics, and with a quality 
of tone that seemed rather more ingr if 
tiating than what was heard in Sohue 
sens * symphony the other evenin 

e orchestra was reduced by half the . 
number of double basses in this gs bs 
rage 4 pkey other changes were by 
ec 
edly ieanae chnensrors suppos- 
ranck’s symphonic poem, ‘ 

Huntsman,” is not Franck at his best! 
yet it is an ingenious and eéffecti of 
treatment of a theme that has a nealeit 
Lo many musicians; and not all hate St 
treated it so successfully, with so much: ~ 
atmospheric suggestion and picture: 
esqueness, in terms so purely musical, e 
Che performance of it was admirable, ~ 
full and rich in color, without excess in © 
dynamics, without undue striving .for 
realistic effects, and yet with the dra- 
featlc meaning the composer was seek- 

Tn was in the selections from Stra- 
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well by themselves. . . -; 

teux conducted the music with com-— 
‘plete knowledge’ and the fullest sym-— 
athy—he was the conductor of notable 
erformances of the ballet in Paris and 

ndon, and knows its spirit as do 

ew. The performance was brilliant. 
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SECOND CONCERT 


Mr. Rachmaninoff made his first appearance in the United States, 
as a pianist, when he gave a recital at Smith College, Northampton, } x ¢ ; 
November 4, 1909. He played with the Boston Symphony Orchestra hursday Evening, N ovember 3 
on the trip that began November 8, 1909. 

He has played with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston :— 


1909, December 17, when he played his second concerto, Op. 18, Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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then heard in Boston for the first time, and conducted his sym- 


phonic poem “The Island of the Dead,” which was also heard here 
for the first time. 


1919, January 31: His second concerto. 
His first appearance in Boston was at his recital in Symphony 
Hall, November 16, 1909. He also played at one of Mrs. McAllister’s 
concerts at the Hotel Somerset, January 10, 1910. 
Returning to the United States late in 1918, he gave recitals in 
Symphony Hall on December 15, 1918; January 10, February 22, : anh neon 
October 26, 1919. : 
These compositions by him have been layed at concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston VERA JANACOP ULOS 
Symphony in E minor, No. 2: October 15, November 5, 1910; : SOPRANO 
March 30, 1912; December 20, 1913; November 30, 1917. 
Symphonic Poem “The Island of the Dead”: December 17, 1909 
(conducted by the composer) ; February 19, 1910; April 15, 1911; 
November 26, 1915; October 26, 1917. 
Pianoforte Concerto No. 1: December 7, 1904 (Carlo Buonamici, 
pianist). 
Pianoforte Concerto No. 2: December 17, 1909 (Mr. Rachmani- | : as 
nott) ; November 17, 1916 (Mr. Gabrilowitsch).; January 31, 1919 | Tickets at Kent's University Bookstore, Harvard Square, Cambridge 
(Mr. Rachmaninoff). | 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 





wifisky’s ballet music “‘The~ Fire-Bird”’ 7 | 
that the orchestra and Mr. Monteux — 
achieved their greatest success, The 
music is exquisite in its fancifulness, 
boldly. fantastic, capricious, ingenious, 
moturesque, | pep tnad ; use 
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ro f its fantasticality, its im- 
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en it is taken away from the fan- 
tasticality of the action. Yet the lul- 
lah«, the dance of the princesses, ane, 
perhaps somewhat less, the scene 0 
the playing of the princesses with the 
golden apples, have enqugh of their 
own to say, aS music, to stand fairly 
well by themselves. . . - Mr. Mon- 
teux conducted the music with com- 
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November 4, 1909. He played with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
on the trip that began November 8, 1909. | | 

He has played with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 1n Boston = 

1909, December 17, when he played his second concerto, Op. 18, 
then heard in Boston for the first time, and conducted his sym- 
phonic poem “The Island of the Dead,” which was also heard here 
for the first time. 

1919, January 31: His second concerto. | | 

His first appearance in Boston was at his recital in Symphony 
Hall, November 16, 1909. He also played at one of Mrs. McAllister’s 
concerts at the Hotel Somerset, January 10, 1910. | | 

Returning to the United States late in 1918, he gave recitals 4 | 
Symphony Hall on December 15, 1918; January 10, February 22, | accuse 
October 26, 1919. 1 

These compositions by him have been played at eoncerts of the ! | VERA JAN ACOPULO c 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston :— 

Symphony in E minor, No. 2: October 15, November 5, 1910; 

March 30, 1912; December 20, 1913; November 30, 1917. 

Symphonic Poem “The Island of the Dead”: December 17, 1909 
(conducted by the composer) ; February 19, 1910; April 15, 1911; 
November 26, 1915; October 26, 1917. i; 

Pjianoforte Concerto No. 1: December 7, 1904 (Carlo Buonamici, 
pianist). | 

Pjanoforte Concerto No. 2: December 1%, 1909 (Mr. Rachmani- 
nott) ; November 17, 1916 (Mr. Gabrilowitsch) ; January 31, 1919 
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Miss Janacopulos Well 


Received at Concert 


in Cambridge _ 
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BY OLIN DOWNES 


Miss Vera Janacopulos, soprano, 
made her debut with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux con- 
ductor, at the concert given last night 
in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. she 
is a young woman in her early 2(’s, 
of Grecian descent, born in Brazil, edu- 
cated musically in Paris, where she 
studied, first as a violinist under the 
composer, Enesco, and later as a vo- 
calist, making here debut in the French 
capital in 1914. 


SANG RUSSIAN SONGS 


She sang four Russian songs with 
extraordinary authority and eloquence. 
Miss Janacopulos is doubly fortunate in 
her musical endowments, since she has 
# voice of the most uncommon range, 
freshness. and capacity for dramatic 


expression, and has also the intelligence 
4% a musician, which so many singers 
lack. She has even more intelligence 
than that. For there are musicians who 
know: their business intelligently and 
well, as engineers, or dishwashers, or 
dentists know their business, without 


having very much imaginable or emo-. 


tional sensibility. 


But this. woman, this Miss Janacopu- 
los, is what she is evidently because of 


an unusually broad and well-informed 


mind. For one has to have a mind and 
use it to sing the four songs on last 
night’s programme and do each one of 
them justice, when each song is entirely 
different in style and substance trom 
the other. 


“The Commander” 


The first song was “The Commander,” 
a Surpassingly grim and dramatic song 


Of Moussorgsky, inspired by the poem! 


of Count Golenitcheff-Koutousoff, in 
which Death, at midnight, mounted on 
his charger, proudly Surveys the ruin 
and the carnage of the battlefield and 
summons the dead to pass before him in 
review. It is a song which requires 
imagination as well as the most un- 
common vocal and technical equipment. 
In all respects it seemed that Miss Jana- 
copulos was equal to its demands, in 
the opening picture of battle, in the in- 
vocation to the night spreading its 
Shadows over the fallen, in the apostro. 
phe of the terrible commander—an ex- 
tremely impressive performance. 

Then there was the interpretation 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s charming ‘The 
Rose Hath Charmed the Nightingale” 
and the poetic performance of Borodin’s 
“Sleeping Princess,” a performance, In 
contrast to ‘‘The Commander,” astonish- | 
ing in its atmosphere, its exquisite fine- 
ness of coloring, its intimate mood. 

But perhaps the most unusual achieve. 
ment of the singer was the interpreta- 
tion of Moussorgsky’s “Gathering Mush- 
rooms’’—mushrooms which are apt tw 
poison the white haired husband and 
pave the way for the indulgence of the 
passion of the young bride. There was 
then the feeling of peasant patois, which 
could never be translated into English, 
of irony, of menace underneath the lilt- 
ing, strangely rythmed, folk-like charac. 
ter of the music. These were songs that 
displayed equally the intelligence, tem- 
perament and vocal resource of the 
Singer. Unless all signs fail there is in 
Miss Janacopulos a singer who will 
quickly. take a very important position 
among her colleagues of the concert 
stage. | 

Other features of the concert was the 
appearance of !Mr. Denayer,’ first violist 
of the orchestra, when he played the 
solo viola part with admirable finish and 
warmth of tone, of Berlioz’ “Childe 
Harold’. symphony, and the perform- 
ance of George W. Chadwick's “The 
Angel of Death,” which was well re- 


ceived. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
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KIETH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 14, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 45. AT 8 P.M. 
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BERLIOZ, SYMPHONY in Four Movements, with Viola Solo. 
op. 16. ‘‘Harold in Italy” 


. Harold in the Mountains; Scenes of Melancholy, Happi- 
ness and Joy: Adagio; Allegro 


- March of Pilgrims Singing their Evening Hymn; 
Allegretto. 


- Serenade of a Mountaineer of the Abruzzi to his Mistress 
Allegro assai; Allegretto 


. Orgy of Brigands; Recollectious of the preceding scenes 
Allegro frenetico 


(VIOLA SOLO by Mr. Frederic Denayer) 
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FRANCK, ARIA from “The Redemption” 


CHADWICK, SYMPHONIC POEM, “The Angel of Death” 


(First time in Boston) 


SONGS with Orchestra, 
DUPARC, ‘Iuvitation au Voyage” 
MOUSSORGSKY, ‘*Hopak’’ 
BLOCH, Psalms 137 and 114 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE to ‘‘King Stephen,” op. 117 


Soloist: 


POVLA FRIJSH 
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“Harold in Italy” Played 
Romantically by Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


DENAYER, NEW FIRST 
VIOLA, TAKES SOLOS 


’ : y P — 

by PHILIP HALE 
Che filth concert of the Boston 
SY phons orchestra, Mr. Monteux 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. The program 
Was as follows: Berlioz, Symphony, 
“Haroid in Italy”: Franck, the arch- 
angel’s air from ‘The Redemption:” ! 
Chadwick. Symphonie poem “The 
Angel of Death” (first time in 
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SOnNSs With orchestra: Dupare, 
tion au voyage: Moussorgsky, 
Block, Psalms 127 and 


es back |T 


2 
tO 1834. It is not casy for us to 
stand those romantic years. 
ists today, as a rule, ga to the barber /a 
Once q@ month. Thev no longer wear alE 
sombrero; their cravats are not flowing. | 
but as formal as those seen in 
strect car and magazine advertisements | «« 
of collars encircling the necks of ¢ 

dox yvolng men. Only 2 little while 
a London eritie wondered at 
for setting music to an early poem of ith 
William Morris and wondered still more | 
at the courage of a Mr. Mullinges 
Singing’ it. sut romanticism, 
romanticism, was in the Parisian 
when seriioz wrote this 
“Anthony” and “The Tower of Nesle”’ 
had only recently been 


. 
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Citizens, as well as artists, tried to 
ancholy, mysterious, amorous, 
In passion, 2 man with the ‘‘air fatal." 
tO wonder that Bertioz, wildly romantic | Le 
throughout his life, was romantic in 
Classicism, writin: his ‘“Trojans.”’ Ge 

“Harold in Italy’’ 


work in 1834; it is remarkable in certain 











in earnest. The ‘March of Pilgrims’ is 
not the only movement of this symphany 
that has preserved its strange and 
seem mere hifalutin. The whole sym- 


gira ee | 
romantic; it Was rather academic. There | 
Was @ lack of abandon. The player of} 


| 

Invita- the memory of Theodore Roosevelt by | 

tlopak; the Symphony Society, led by Walter | 

ll4; Beethoven. Damrosch to whom the work is dedi= | 


Overtrue to “King Stephen.” Mme. icated. It was Suggested by Mr. French’s 

Povla Wriic a pee Sore ie he - ” 

+ovia HKrijsh was the singer. |bas-relief ‘Death and the Sculptor. 
The symphony of Berlioz soos | 


under- [saw and felt in the sculpture. The open- 
Even pian- eg in fiery Straussian vein reminds one | 


5S, |are orchestral hints at the staying hand | 
the |of relentless death. The hand is stayed, 


yriho- jgrown full straight.’ After the lamen- 
\g0 'tation comes the apotheosis, or as Mr. 
a& composer |Chadwick himself says: “It may be that 


€;artist’s ascent to the Parnassus of which } 
injfhe dreamed. But it might also be a 
Byronic | meorial for evry artist who has 
air ligiven his life during the war—although 
symphony. |not so originally intended.’’ The work 


played. Honest {sonorous, and as such it was warmly 


re€-) received by the audience. 
semble Bocegze, the actor; sombre, mel-{ After 


ferocious | Overture we have already had this sea- 
sé ys - , 
(son the overture to King Stephen.’’ | 


think it his duty to exhume other long 
his music until he dreamed of Virgilian | butried 


was @ remarkable! fatal passion for the “Dedication of the 
House.” This “King Stephen” over-— 


There will be no Rehearsal and Concert next week 








Ways in 1919. It is true that some ‘in’ 


| London, Oxford and New York can see: 
| Berlioz only as a poorly equipped mu- 
\Sieal poseur. They say the same. oO 
Liszt); but no man was more terribly 










haunting beauty, with the still famous 
constant interruption in the rhythmic | 
ow. The introduction is stilh poetic; | 
the Serenade is still piquant. Hor the 
lirst time at these concerts one heard 
the “Orgy of Brigands”’ played with the 
hitting wiidness and recklessness, and 
Bberlioz’s reference to ‘“prazen throats | 
belching forth blasphemies”’ did not 







phony, in fact, was Dlayed romantiec- 
ally, as Berlioz understood that word, 
aS far as the orchestra was concerned, 
Mr. Denayer, the new first viola played 
the solo measures in a thoroughly artis- | 
tic manner. That was expected, for his | 
reputation had preceded him. His tonal 
purity, his technical skill. his phrasing—| 
all these were to be highly praised. Yet | 
his performance could hardly be called 















his music should be a man, ‘“‘a pan- 
iche,’”’ to borrow a term from the 
‘rench actor’s Slang. 


. 
| 
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Mr. Chadwick's symphonic poem was |! 
rst played in New York at a concert in 








he music expresses wnat the musician 
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f the sculptor’s towering ambition. | 
ven in the height of his power, there 








‘ut is the branch that might have | 















e last part suggests eventually the 












firmly knit, soundly constructed, 









Beethoven's ‘*‘Prometheus’”’ 









Ct us hope that Mr. Monteux will not 







overtures of Beethoven. Mr. 
ricke, by nature a kindly soul, had a 
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ways in 1919. It is true that some in’? J 
London, Oxford and New York can see | 
Berlioz only as a Poorly equipped mv-| 
Sical poseur. They Say the same of» 
Liszt); but no man Was more terribly | 
in earnest. The “March of Pilgrims’”’ is | 
not the Oniy move ment of this Symphany | 
that hes preserved its strange eal 
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factor,’’ produced at the opening of 


last-season was Mme. Frisch, has often 


Ing singer, by virtue of her interpreta- 


tire is fran 
occasion. — 


ly theatré™music for’ an)’ 
| The King. Stephen is not as) 
some might think the thrifty English. § 9 
monarch sung by Iago, whose breeches} ~~ . 
according to the old song, “cost him) | 
but’ a crown. He held them sixpence . 
all too dear. With that he call’d the . 
tailor, lown.’’ No this Stephen was 0 
Hungary, the Apostolic King, who fo 
his pious work was canonized. Th 
overture is part of the stage music fo. 
Kotzebue’s play ‘“‘Hungary’s First Bene 
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new theatre at Budapest over 100 years 


ago. It is said that a little joyous theme P oot | 


Vat, (6/9 
in the overture is of a Hungarian gyps} 


nature; but this gypsy was corseted and P | F ie h |) h 
most discreet; she never danced for OVia rl) SC ’ ans 


the officers and wandering Englishmen. 


The exquisite art of Mme. IFrijsh, who S A 
Mme. F oprano, Appears 
been applauded in this city. In a hall of 
reasonable size, she is a most interest- 


as Soloist 


tive skill. In Symphony Hall, intimacy 


is not easily established. We have yet 
_to hear any music from Franck’s ‘“Re- 
'demption” that is fully worthy of that 
great master. Perhaps a woman with a 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


i? ! i 
Meee wiice might make the Archan-| ~ 09 Frijsch, the Danish soprano, 
gel’s air impressive. One of the chief was soloist at the concert of the Bos- 
features of the concert was Mme.' ton Symphony Orchestra given under 
Frijsh’s singing of Duparc’s beautiful! ; ; M sa 

“Invitation au Voyage,” music that out-| the leadership of Pierre onteux, 
vies even the beauty of Baudelaire’s) yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 


verse. The enchanting orchestral ac-| . ge h 
companiment was heard here for the Frederick Denayer, first violist of the 


first time, according to our pecolleoHion. | OTSHORtEM played the solo part in the 
The delivery of ‘‘Hopak” was roguish io?’ “Childe Har- 

A ay — > Z 1 |°™ ar 
rather than rowdy, and this song should)! pertormance of Berlio Chad 
be sung with a touch of vulgarity. The old’ symphony. George W. ad~ 
woman of the song was not conspicuous wick’s symphonic poem,* “The Angel 
for archness or refinement. And what bs { df the first 
shall,be said of the strongly individual of Death,’ was playe or 


“Psaims’’ of Ernest Bloch? His music time at these concerts. The: pro- 
is his own; there is no music like it. 


, ith Bee- 
“By the Rivers of Babylon” is a mighty 8ramme came to an end with 


is changed with the spirit of fanatical 


wail, “When Israel Went Out of Egypt” thoven’s seldom played overture to 
“King Stephen.” 


exultation. Strange and overpowering 


music! We know of no more original —e 


| 


composer. Mr. Bloch has been quoted py QCH’S SETTING OF PSALMS 


as saying that, superficially, his music ee 
is not Jewish at all; yet these ‘‘Psalms’’| The most novel and seizing acc spcagy et 
are the full expression of characteristics | this concert was Ernest Bloch's ate » 
that have long been associated with the| tings of Psalms 137 and 114 for soprano 
race that worshipped the one God in the| yoice and orchestra. These Songs bebe 
desert and in the Temple; the warlike.|interpreted with very dramatic feeling 
fiery, persecuted, oppressed, yet hopeful,| phy Mme. Frijsch. They require an Uh- 
race from which sprang the poets of the) commonly gifted interpreter. On the 


~| great music, examination or analysis 


of these compositions reveals their 


be 


for intimate gatherings and audiences. 
of poets ani musicians, In a song such | 


fundamental simplicity. of workman-/ a3 Moussorgsky’s Hopak we prefer a 


ship and utterance. 


Profoundly Hebraic 


Very strong disonnances, the most 
telling effects, are the result of equally 
strong, simple harmonies welded. to- 
gether or set one against the other. 
The feeling of the music is profoundly 


Hebraic, as the composer would have 
‘'t. Its orientalism is anything but the 
orientalism of the pseudo or decorative 
order. It is racial, it comes from the 
very well-springs of the racial con- 


sciousness of the tribes of Israel.. 

The orchestra coloring is gorgeous, 
and yet not cloying, not fussed with, 
or invented for the sake of coloristic 
effects. Instead, it appears as the cne 
inevitable garment of the musical 
thought. There is also the immense 


i rythmic life of the music. How a few 
notes, a recurring rythmic pattern, can 
give a hearer the impression of being 
in the midst of creation itself, can 
/'communicate the sensation of the vast 


/ 
| 


rushing tides of life, is one of ihe 
eternal end glorious mysteries of music. 
That is the impression of this music, 
whether its mood be lofty, ecstatic, or 
a mood of barbaric glorification, 
triumph, revolt, deflance of the enemies 
of Israel. The music smoulders with 
never dying fire, or it breaks out in 
harsh, fanatical objurgations, or it 
laments with an Eastern wail, an in- 
tensity oof feeling, indescribable _ to 
those incapable of spiritual sympathy 
with any racial spirit but their own 
and oblivious of such expressive power 
as the power of this splendid, tive, 
sincere music of Ernest Bloch. 


Mme. Frijsch’s Singing © 


Mme. Frijsch appeared to be in ex- 
cellent voice. The tone had a freshness 
and vibrancy to the ear whichwere more 
rather than less in evidence than on 
the many occasions when she has given 
song recitals in smaller concert halls 
in Boston. Why she should have cho- 
sen what is to us the stupid air from 
Franck’s ‘‘Redemption’”’ (‘‘Le roi dont 


| vous vantez la gloire’’) is a puzzle. (or 
'surely it is not merely personal] idiosyn- 
_crasy on the part of a reviewer which 


coarser style than hers habitually is. 
In this song the tavern wench carouses 
and cajoles her old man, and from the 
bottom of her lusty, coarse soul snaps 
her fingers at fate and shouts her un- 
conquerable joy in living. 


Chadwick’s Tone Poem 


Mr. Chadwick’s tone poem was in- 
spired by Daniel Chester French’s bas- 
relief, ‘‘Death and the Sculptor.” “The 


young sculptor is represented a's just 


raising his chisel to attack his work 


when the Angel of Death, a shadowy | 
figure, puts out an arresting hand.” In_ 


Mr. Chadwick’s tone poem, as in Rich- 
|ard Strauss’ “Tod und Verklarung,”’ 
| there is the thought of the dauntless 
| effort toward an ideal struggle with the 
King of Terrors, and a_ triumphant 
apotheosis. The piece is concise, well 
put together, but not very original. 
Strauss was thoughtless in forestalling 
Mr. Chadwick. 

Of the Berlioz symphony, to speak 
rly of the first item of the programme, 
Mr. Monteux gave a very brilliant and 
finished performance. The effect was 
heightened by the warm tone and the 


|musicianly treatment of the viola part 
iby the newcomer to the orchestra, Mr. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Denayer. At least one side of the gen- 
ius of Berlioz was admirably accentu- 
ated the side of the colorist, of the mu- 
sical painter of scenes of nature, of the 
artist who, while his turbulent genius 
at times made him leap clear over tech- 
nical obstacles or scout them in a way 
as contemptuous as it was clumsy, nev- 
ertheless had at the bottom of his soul 
the typically French feeling for fineness, 
precision, clarity of thought and expres- 


‘sion. The symphony—or three move- 


ments of the four heard by the reviewer 
—never sounded more beautiful and 
more interesting in its multiplicity of 
ingenious details. Whether it had 
enough of romantic madness, of By- 
ronic pose and 1830 extravagance and 
abandon is another question on which 
each hearer will have his own opinion. 
This was but one of the interesting fea- 
tures of a very brilliant concert. | 


Symphony Tickets For Sale 
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Psalms and the prophecies. Only ”| other hand, there is music so vital, 80 Til | calls this music stupid and sentimental.) I have two tickets for the rest of the 
woman imbued with the artistic spirit! pyman in its feeling, so strong in its 3 The later songs were those in which | series of Symphony concerts, I am mee) 
would have dared to sing this extraor-| jnspiration that it would be difficult 1- || | the singer shone at her best, ‘such as | Boston and doer ad tO aie Oa oti ae vr 
dinary music before a miscellaneous au-| geeg, even for incompetent artists, to | ¥\j | the haunting melancholy of Duparc’s one rear of “the floor clear of the., balcony. 
dience. She sang it as though she were! }-5)] jt. _exquisite ‘‘L’Invitation au voyage’’ in| Twenty concerts. Price $40 for the twos 
the voice of the race, To hear these, Mr. Bloch’s music for the two Psalms | which she was inimitable, and in the i D. L. McCoy, 10 State St. (A): 
songs is worth a pilgrimage. ‘s in this category. It is profoundly | ' i 


‘4 taxing music of Bloch. | 
The concert will be repeated tonight. emotional. Its powerful sensuality—-l1 Among other attributes of a consum- 


The program of next week is as fol-| Jon a phrase may be used in conjunc-| 4 mate artist, Mme, Frijsch has the feel- | 
lows: Handel, Concerto for strings, NO. tion with the expression of emotional ing for breadth, for big, dramatic ut- | FOR sa. URDAY EVENINGS 
6 in D major; Balakireff, “Thamar, and religious feeling which is fanati- terance, where this is required. At the Front row, second balcony, centre; twenty 
Symphonie Poem; Dukas, overture, cal—gives it a poignancy, a force an‘ same time, and while she gave much/ concerts, $20. Apply to R. wr taS mah 5 
“Polyeucte”’ (first time at these con’' color, hardly surpassed as regards pleasure, she is primarily the singer # Bescon St. Boston. Se SBS 


certs); Schmitt, Suite, “The Tragedy = these particular qualities by any music 


Salome.” written today. And like most of the 
eee CC CT LLG ALOT 
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wever,. one sof “M 
a sae aa eo) 
Of ‘Mme. Fiijech’s solos we found 
Bloch’s setting of, two. .psalis, the 


most effective. This composer is doing 
WN FINE voree for Jewish music what Chopin did 
for Polish and Liszt for Huarngarian. 
He manages to give the earnest spirit 
,? of his (original) Hebraic themes with 
eel. pases PT Mb (G 


an Old Testament loftiness which no 
Denayer’s W ork on Viola not try to build on Jewish tunes, 


other composer has attained, He does 
which are of doubtful antiquity. 








Also Effective at Sym- Mme. Frijsch was broad-toned and 
, dramatic, and this found its best ex- 

phony Concert pression in the Bloch and the Mous- 

a‘ sorgsky numbers. The Hopak was 


te eee ee eee ee 


Ziven with proper vigor. and the 
Bloch numbers, which were really or- 
chestral tone poems witt voice, were 
given great dramatic intensity. 

Against this earnestness and in 
contrast with Childe Harold’s sadness 
came the finale of the concert with 
Beethoven’s King Stephen Overture, 
not one of the master’s greatest, but 
so seldom heard that it was fitting to 
lift it from obsolescence. 
“ANGEL OF DEATE.” 

It remains only to speak of Mr. 
peaprublgals new work, “‘The Angel of 
| Death.” He thas taken an exalted 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. 
PROGRAM. 


Berloiz, ‘‘Harold Symphony.” 

Pranck, Aria from ‘“!he Redemption.’’ 
Soloist, Mme. Povla Frijsen. 
Chadwick .‘‘Angel of. Death’’ (symphonic poem) 
Songs with Orchestra. 

Chabrier, Bourree Fantasque. 


There were practically two soloists, 
for the viola part in the Berlioz 
“Harold Symphony” is more than an 
obligato. It was first composed as 
the solo part of a viola concerto for 
Paganini, 

It was a great pleasure to hear 
Frederick Denayer in this Be ee ee transcendental subject for this 
work, The viola is the very Cinder- | tone poem. Death has arrested the 
ella of the orchestra, with the violin | work of the artist, but transfigura- 
and the violoncello ae te proud i tion follows death as in Richard 
Sisters, and there is a very scant Strauss’ greatest work, the glory of, 


epertoire o eally reat music for ; , 
i leigh AG it a the Bp hi | his achievements lives on beyond his | 
; ys ake! ~",| own mortal career. 


embodiment of brooding sorrow, of . 
4 J , y ; S Ss ] S- 
nensive. melancholy, and it pictures RS, ns scat talc nd did Cee 
f ero as no other instrument seh cid opi Mets east yy Sribnpe 
ge Pere 8 titled “Death and the Sculptor. As 


5 eign Mr. Chadwick’s beautiful “Aphrodite” 
BELL EFFECTS EXCELLENT. was also inspired by a statue, we can 
From its first entrance, supported | see in such works the correlation of 


he harp, until its gasping, dying | the arts. 
tool ; aad it The tone poem is dramatic and is 


phrases, in the final orgie, it dom- | written for a large, modern orches- 
| 
| 








: 
| 








inated the work, portraying sadness| tra, which the composer handles 
amid the charm of the mountains,| with his accustomed skill. There 
against the serenity of religion, and/ i, 4, hold and sery beginning, but 
even in the merry-making of ae there are premonitions of doom even | 


innocent rustics. 'in the early measures. These lead | 


M. Denayer was naturally much 4p-/ +, some effective contrasts and cli- | 


‘plauded at the end. He played most] waxes It is easy to recognize the 
artistically and with great expres- | advent of Death and the _  heart- 
sion. A word of praise may be given) throbs dying away on kettledrum. 
to tlie bell effects of harp and horn}. threnody of lamentation which 
of the second movement, and the] ¢ojjows is strikingly earnest. 
orgie of the brigands was read by/| put death has not ended all; the 
M. Monteux with just the wild fury| work of the artist lives, and the 
that Berlioz desired. music tells a story that the bas- 

What sensational finales this com-| relief could not complete; there is a 
poser has made! The introduction of slorious crescendo leading on to 
a touch of the litany of the monks,/ final triumph. The apotheosis of the 
in this carousal shows the master of! motive on the brasses at the end is a 
contrasts. The first movement was! noble climax. The use of the trom- 
taken with more spirit and vigor| bones and tuba is brief, but re- 
than we have ever heard given to it,| markably telling, and the motto at 
@ masterly reading, but we could|the end of the work might well be: 
have enjoyed a little more abandon| “Oh, Death, where is thy sting? 
in. ‘the third movement. The sym-i Where, grave, thy victory?” 








Y in , ‘becomingl: larruping fe 
and is appropriate yucu>. She is too hache “i 
‘eyed for the Symphony Concerts. bran ) 

SONGS AND A SINGER deed ! iv | leave her, prettyfied, for an uneasy seat. 

| _ |in Mme. Gluck’s parlor. Moreover, Mme. 

THE REST * |Frijsh is not altogether the singer. in 

| i japite of her many uistinctions, for either 

Mme, Frijsh for the First Time with the FTanck’s air or Musorgsky’s song. Rather, 

because of those very distinctions she falls 

Orchestra—Two Psalms in Music Like short of both. Her voice is not large. her 
abe ‘vocal method and manner ar? not sweep- 

the Speech of Hebrew Prophets The ing; least of all is she declamatory; eibok. 


Subtle Beauties of Duparc—Franck and fa Franck’s music, if it is to come to life 
at all, seeks amplitude, even bombas.. 
Musorgsky Besides — Beethoven Trifles Iyjmoe pPrijsh is a singer of fine sensibili- 
ties, of adroit refinements. Musorgsk)’s 
;woman is loud-mouthed and leering; his 


. | music characterizes her. 
ITH one excep-ion the songs of . 


the singer were the most in-_ Two more of Mme. Frijsh’s pieces, and 
teresting items in the Sym- the more novel among them, suffered like- 
phony Concert of yesterday—.wise from the Iim'tations of her song—Mr. 
more interesting than the s:nger herself, )Bloch’s settings of the Psalm of David in 
though she was Mme. Frijsh, far more in- “which captive Israe! !aments in bitterness 
terest.ng than the three purely orchestral ““by the waters of Baby'on” and of the 
numbers. The exception was her first pee, “6 r Psalm in which Israel released goes 
the air of the archangel from Franc ‘out of Egypt,” e‘ate upon an earth shar- 
hybrid symphony inbred upon sa toi ing its joy. In both the singer altogethe~ 
“The Redemption.” Whether the air isz¢°™Mprehended the substance and the s m- 
more commvenplace and tedious than the “bols, the imagery and the passion of text 
“symphonic piece’ drawn from the same and m's:C. At every turn she antieched 
source and played to surfeit in Boston ast - Poth spr keen, fine pay of her pene- 
season is for casu.sts in dulness to decde, 'T@tins mind and assimilating gpirit. Yet 


a B'c *xacts ¢ Sasa oh 
At the beginning, when the archangel LPO ing ¢! Foch exacts a vo ‘al power, an urabat- 
Cluims the descent of Jesus to earth, stand ie | : ransmission. that Mme. 


two or three score measures tne with lag h tones Nahi hardly compass and by 
Franckian luminosity; in the progress of orc} 5+ bagtienegia ghey He has written the 
the mus.c are occasional periods of Frinck- ae ¢,, ‘tral parts according'y. In sum, he 4g 
, ra eA at as one why would mould direct, yet hard- 
lan Spir.tual ecstasy, The rest is inar- 4, unsophisticated, musical means to aikey 
ticulate rapture or rapture articulate in thé /parjo force of utterance. Mme. Frijsh ap- 
prec.ous «peratic manner of Meyerbeer «ni prehends and p'ies the means, seeks the 
Haiévy, Ah ces messieurs! whom Franck, force, but by inexorable limitations of tone 
cur.ously purblind on some sides, “‘venerat- may pet sweep into it. She gings the 
ed’’ when he set to oratorio. Moreover, Psalms as a singe penetrat'ng vaice in 
Is it not possible that the frequenters of the mu'titude of wailing or rejoicing Israel, 
the Symphony Cencerts have heard qu.te Though Mr. Bloch chose to wr! ‘te for one 
encugh for a Whi.e of the music of Franck, SUch voice, yet did he hear the host. 
éxaited, characteristic or merely routine? A truly remarkable, a highly individual, 
tarly report affirmed a salutary resolu.ion 4 piercing yet tumultuous musie are these 
of Mr. Monteux to banish the Rabaudian S¢ttings. Israel wails in what at first per- 
excess of Franck and Saint-Saéns from his ©€Ption seem monotonous rhythms, but they 
programmes. May he hold firmly to it. are ina bank beng beanies. imagina: ‘ion 
One more of Mme. Frijsh’s numbers «,. 1 5 ty wie emotion, Israel wails in 
might also pass in the routine of the day— -..~ 7) °*@ ed phrases—until in all the 


: c world there is no solace , 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s orchestral version of for it except proud 
passion for its own Jerusalem and as proud 












| and Berlioz Fades 





! Te © 99 1c ¢ ‘ 

9 sind Eopak, thrice four hate for Babylon, captor—and doomed. Bit- 
amen familiar a pane ir aeee ter and wild and fierce is this lamenting; 
certs of ‘‘favorite igers. EKven Mme. acrid, savage through the tones stalk pride 


“aa vy . ~l- Ee . , M ttre : =? pane 
Gluck there essays it, makes it “capti- and hate. These are the elemental passions 


rs tyricr 2? rn tr , , 
vating To captivate, however, was prob- | for which Mr. Bloch, whether his means be 


ably the least of the composer’s purposes | simple or intricate, finds as elemental yt- 
when the verse stirred .im, when he set'terance. No wonder placid suburbia, per- 
musie above it. Once more he would crar- haps recalling Mr. Rabaud’s easy enter- 
acterize and in the rhythmic beat of Rus- tainments for the elderly, wondered what) 
sian folk-tune—characterize a blowsy, full- this fuss was all about, recoiled, resented it, | 
fed wench, lusty for liquor, a rude dance’ For hackground rose Mr. Bloch’'s or= | 
and twe-fisted companions, screaming ou! | chestral voices, plangent, puissant, pene- | 


her scorns and jollities. Musorgsky whips trating, like to the bare, bold imagery of 
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ttle Hebrew prophets. Now and Laas 
they set sharp edge upon the maser 
‘phrases; once and again out of nee 
‘flashed the swarthy faces, the sienna 
eyes of the lamenting or the rejoicing 
tribe; always they were the work of a | 
composer in whom an individual gael 
darting through many a detail, is the servan | 
of as individual and dauntless imagination. | 
| As Jerémiah lamented, so laments Mr. 
| Bloch for—-captive Jewry; as Isaiah flamed 
in imagery, so he lays fire to harmonies 
‘ res. 
arr Pett of like power for the new pas- 
sion, as savage and acrid of voice, out oF 
kindred barbaric background, in similar 
boldness of musical image and starkness of 
musical progress, Israel exults, vaunts its 
God of Jacob, domineers over an earth pose 
sessed, as it fondly believes, of its joy. A 
+:‘hbe mouths defiant through the proug 
might that bids the earth, the mountains 
upon it, the waters within it, do the Fowian 
will. Had the major prophets of israel 
written music, they might have held Mr. 
Bloch’s pen. Individual beyond most com- 
sosers of our time, he can yet set tribes 
into music—a whole race even, in its fierce 
barbaric day. : 





oe 


Franck trite and theatrical, Musorgsky| 
a-slumming, Bloch tribal and tumultuous, | 
plangent and piercing—-Mme. Frijsh ranged 
widely when she added to them the DUpEYE 
and Baudelaire of “L’ Invitation au Alois 
age.” The verse swims in sensuous Lag 
‘conjures misty image of scent, rpaneh saets 
trappings. vistas; pulses with wist 3 
'guors, faintly tingles with amorous iy 
‘ments. Akin is the jewelled music, whe . 
the singing voice bears it, whether the i 
chestral voices melt together wee ro 
music of murmurous flow and soft lus‘re, 
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subtleties of erotic sensation. | Bioos 
acridly sensual song bites and cries rons 
Dupare’s supersensuous song ox) ai 
gleams, pales and is still. Here at leas 
was music for Mme. Frijsh a prevent oe 
and familiar imagination. for hg ig 
? prightness and suavity of her song. ot 
7 | old finesse of Ce eee ee Basins 
] | , for her sensib1 , he t en, 
i nee 'akill in veiled suggestion. Wee ne 
4 | pare and Baudeiaire, she also 
lies} , 
4 ge they relatively pea ha acters 
phonic pieces of the day seeme siete apd 
things beside these Psalms of | i 
song ef Dupare. True, Beethoven 
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! pure ye aay 
one of them, the overture, hase, ae. 
and Hesliag another, the symphoty: te 
old in Italy.” Yet hat particular He tye 
‘s no more than a composer faithfully Fa 
filling a commission to ovale > pl ¥; 
picking up a neat little, nice little bb tid 
motiv, scattering a few trumpe a 
where they will do the most good, p id 
up the inevitable chords at the end, c Be 
triving to be both ceremonial and ag 
ing, not so easy a task as it seems . 
many a maker of music, similarly charge 
and laboring for festal occasion, will ane. 
fully or reluctantly confess. Only ; 
prigs would feed in the arts upon an ey oF 
lasting diet of masterpleces, every re 
artist has made his trifles, his pieces 9) 
oceasion’ happy and unashamed. | Better 
decennial entertainment from King Ste- 
phen” than annual repetition of  eOne 
cra,” ‘‘Corolianus’” and “Egmont. Rak 
conductor long overlooks those classics; 
Mr. Monteux was wise and pleasurable 
when he condescended—once with Pre- 
metheus”’ and again 16 tia Stephen 

thoven off pedestal. 
pg Posse the overture is still a bright 
music whereas Berlioz’s symphony sounds 


las faded in general as did yesterday the 


particular voice of Harold in the iki 
light tone, the impassive progress, the 
colorless performance of Mr. Denayer at 
the first viola. Mr. Férir’s peer hardly pita 
as yet in his place. ‘‘The March of Pil- 
erims Singing Their Evening Hymn” still 
tinkles upon the ear, pungently Italian is 
the mountaineer’s serenade; in the finale is 
a deal of romantic rodomontade, in which 
Mr. Monteux properly laid on and spared 
not; out of the first movement still drips 
romantic fi.fulness of mood. Little streams 
of music, these down a symphonic water- 
course long since run dry under the 


' e > r } Va 
of the sights and souncs of dream, ef * | changing suns of new times and new 


fashions in the arts of expression. The 
museum—in the cabinet of Romanticism 
A. D. 18380—is the place for ‘‘Harold Vs 
Italy, Symphony in Four Movements with 
Viola ‘Solo.’’ Nat often need conductors 
bear it hence for performance, The Ber- 
liog of the Fantastic Symphony, of Romo 
and Juliet, of the overtures, of Tue 
Damnation of Faust’ needs no successes 
| of eurtosity. . .. And also there was Mr. 
|Chadwick’s new tone-poem, “The Angel vf 
| Death.’ If it did not exaotly provoke ad- 
'miration, it did summon reflections. Let 
ithem wait, bye and large, until Monday. 

| H. T. PARKER 


; 
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jj Men lies a great gulf. Mr. Chadwick’s 





Music in Boston | 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor oy Re ee ge ham 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — Hector ie Be 

Berlioz wrote the “Harold in Italy” ie 

Symphony in 1824. Had he written it Races 

in this year of grace he would doubt- < ee 

less have called it a Symphonic Poem . ie 

in Four Parts. It is doubtful, though, , 2 es ie 

whether he would have made any 7 : ce ee ce 

other changes. The’; symphony is | fe 

strikingly, stirringly modern, both in Bs pete Bee 

its freedom from convention in writ- ee : Bey 

ing and in its coloring. Every once ss: 

in &@ while some conductor takes this. bs 

work off the shelves and plays it to) . rr 

the delight and interest of his audi-| oe ce 

ence and no matter how good a conduc- 22 ee ae 

tor he may be, the chief glory on the 3 : 

occasion goes to the composer. In'! i See 

the Friday afternoon concert of the | a Se oh. Ad 

Boston Symphony Orchestra on No-| Bc aS Rae ae 

vember 14, Mr. Monteux gave a read-. Bi oat Pea 

ing of the second and third movements 20h Soars 


a ee 
ROL A 


that was both stimulating and satisty- § i ee 
ing. It is doubtful if any conductor (ee pe ee ea 
could hold the interest of an audience —aae Be ee ag 
throughout the first movement, al- Gee... 70.8 Pageant 
though Mr. Monteux had done some eee ee " 
judicious arranging and had made a (ee eg | 
few cuts in it. The last movement, Em , ££ 
“The Orgy of the Brigands,” doubtless ey. 
was meant by Berlioz to portray a 
merry, capering crowd, but the bri-| 
gands of Mr. Monteux were rather 
tamed and subdued. Mr. Denayer, ! 
the new leader of the viola section of 
the orchestra, had his chance to show 
what he could do in this symphony 
and the impression he made was dis- 
tinctly favorable. He too took liberties cessity from which he wrote, but its 
with the score and did not attempt exceeding richness of color and inven- 
certain difficult octaves in the third tion betokened the genius of the 
movement, but his tone was smooth writer. His songs were interpreted 
and flexible and his phrasing most |by Mme. Povla Frijsh, whose artistry 
artistic, in song cannot be questioned, but 
Two men who are writing music atiwhose voice unfortunately lacked the 
the present day were in the audienceé/yolume necessary for this concert 
to hear their works performed, George |room. 
W. Chadwick of Boston and Ernest! Mr. Monteux in putting on the pro- 
Bloch of New York. Mr. Chadwick’s|eram Beethoven’s Overture to “King 
Symphonic poem, “The Angel of Stephen” instead ef one of the over- 
Death,” and Mr. Bloch’s songs, “Psalm jtures too familiar through repetition 
137” and “Psalm 114,” were heard for by past conductors did his audience a 
the first time in Boston. Between the|service, if only to show them that 
two styles of writing affected by these |Jove sometimes nods. 


FREDERIS PANY SED 
wme af the your yest WY let at Plage gen ee 


model quite palpably was Strauss, 
with occasional side glances at Wag- 
ner, Mr. Bloch’s music followed only! 
the pattern outlined by the inner ne-|{ 
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"(viola — ~Mr Monteux did full ju 
a tice to Berlioz in his reading. 
a ae ‘ The “King Stephen” overture of Bee-. 
‘Performance thoven, which is seldom payed nowa- 
:, " ) days, is not a masterpiece partly because | 
ting Field | toeeiisr"ainesren.a> noi.tee", aah 
0 Ing , nor contrast well. Yet nothing by Bee- 
thoven. can ever be without interest to 
ae py weere eritioalty minded temere egy 
ete, Pe S methods are more readily seen 
Beethoven and Chadwic his minor works than in his master- 
: . eces. 


hi ‘ adie ee ; 
Rendered by the Orchestra Mr Chadwick deserved the applause 
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Fripiric Déstri Drenayer was born at Paris, March 9, 1878, of 
a French father and an English mother. As a boy he sang in Parisian 
churches and at the age of fourteen went to England to sing at a royal 
marriage. At the Paris Conservatory he studied the violin with 
Garcin and Marsick. In 1896 as a pupil of Laforge he took with 
H. L. Brun a second prize for viola playing. No first prize was awarded 
that year, the first year in the history of the Conservatory that there 
was competition for the viola prize, although prizes had been awarded 
for violin playing since An V. (1797). In 1897 Mr. Denayer took the 
first prize. The composition played in competition was Rougnon’'s 
Concerto romantique in F minor. Mr. Denayer has since been active 
in Parisian musical life. For twelve years he was first viola of the 
Opéra and of Colonne’s orchestras. He has appeared as soloist at the 
Lamoureux concerts; he has played at the Concerts Monteux under 
Mr. Monteux; he has taken part in the concerts of the Parisian Quartet, 
Quartet Hayot, Quartet Parent, and the Trompette. 


Madam Povia Frisa (Frisco) was born at Marstal, Denmark. 
She studied singing in Paris with Mme. Sarah de Lande; in the 
United States with Mrs. Sarah Robinson Duff. Her first public ap- 
pearance of importance in Paris was in May, 1910, when Alfred 
Cortot accompanied her. As a young singer she had already made 
tours with Raoul Pugno, pianist; also Pablo Casals, violoncellist. 
From 1910 to 1915 she sang frequently with Parisian orchestras, with 
celebrated visiting conductors, in chamber concerts, and in recitals. 
She gave recitals also in London, Copenhagen, and cities of Switzerland. 
Bier first recital in New York was on November 10, 19165. Her first 
recital in Boston was on December 15, 1915. On February 17, 1916, 
she sang with the Cecilia Society. She gave a recital on January 6, 
1917; on January 21 she took part with Miss Winifred Christie, pianist, 
and the Longy Club in a concert at Symphony Hall; on February 
14 she sang with the Cecilia; on March 21 she sang at a concert given 
by Mr. Longy and Miss Longy. She gave a recital on March 6, 1919. 
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Thirty-third Concert for the 
Benefit of the Orchestra’s 


PENSION FUND 


BY THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


PROGRAMME 


Tschaikowsky ; - Symphony No. 6 (“Pathetic”) in B minor, Op. 74 
I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo. 
II. Allegro con grazia. 
IIT. Allegro molto vivace. 
IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 


Wagner . Prelude and Love-Death from “Tristan and Isolde” 


Saint-Saéns 


, ‘ Pianoforte Concerto No. 2 in G minor 
I. Andante sostenuto. 


II. Allegretto scherzando. 
III. Presto. 


Rossini . Overture to “William Tell]’’ 


SOLOIST 
MAGDELEINE BRARD 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 






























































TH THE SYMPHONY 


Adequate Performance in 
an Exacting Field 











Berlioz, Beethoven and Chadwick 


Rendered by the Orchestra 


rr 


the soloist) French’s bas relief at Forest Hills Ceme- | 
Povia Frijsh, soprano, Was tery, “The Angel of Death.’’ The piece | 


‘at yesterday’s Symphony concert, 


the 


Be ‘lioz’s “Harold in Italy,” Symphony,’ 


with its superbly economical orchestra- 
tion, its vividness that sometimes lapses 
into sentimentality or bombast, and its 
absence of cumulative effect is too fami- 


liar to require much comment, Mr Dena- 


ver gave a good performance of the 
viola solo and Mr Monteux did full jus- 
tice to Berlioz in his reading. 


i The “King Stephen” overture of Bee- 


ithoven, which is seldom payed nowa- 
days, is not a masterpiece partly because 
its several themes do not seem to belongs 
together, since they neither blend well 
nor contrast well. Yet nothing by Bee- 
thoven can ever be without interest to 
listeners critically minded toward music. 
fis methods are more readily seen in 
his minor works than in his master- 
pieces. 

Mr Chadwick deserved the applause 


'which compelled him to rise in his place 
,and bow after the performance of his | 


new Symphonic Poem inspired by Mr 


is one of the best of revent American 


afth of the series. She sang the aria of compositions. This program will be re- 


the archangel fron 7 
tion,’ Duparc’s “7 JInv 
age,” Moussorgsky’s 


, Franck’s ‘“‘Redemp- peated tonight at 8. 
itation au Voy- . 
“Hopak”’ and two 
psalms by Ernest Bloch, Those in the 
audience who had heard her in recital 
must have felt that she did not quite 


»  outnenttieenanantll 





~ 


do herself justice, except in Duparc’s 


song. 


Hier performance was always adequate 
‘and she proved from the opening notes 
of the Franck aria that het voice can 
fill the great hall with a clear reson- 
ant tone. Her diction and phrasing 
were correct and her interpretation was 
intelligent throughout. — But there are 
many singers capable of giving a work- 
manlike performance of oratorio num-, 
bers and only two or three in this por 
eration who can give as. delicate anc 
finished versions of lyrics like ‘‘L’Invita- 


tion au Voyage’ as hers. 


It is a tour de force for her to sing 
big, magniloquent arias. Nor is she un- 
surpassed as an intense and dramatic 


3 : , bers from | 
interpreter, such as her num rom | 
Bloch and Moussorgsky demand. ne 4 


Psalms are meant by their com- 
cel to be cries from the soul of the | 
‘Jewish people. They are profoundly 
‘tragic in their eloquence and nobility, 


but somewhat incoherent. 


Mme Frijsh can convey the impres- | 
sionistic incoherence of Beaudelaire and | 
Dupare, but she is less successful with | 
the prophetic vagueness of the Old 
Testament and Bloch. The erude vigo? 


of the Russian peasants in ‘Hopak’”’ 


is 


equally beyond any cultivated, modern 
interpreter, whose gift is pre-eminently 


lyric, as hers 1s. 


She lacks the dramatic power to Tre- 
‘ereate in her singing moods hopelessly 


alien to our modern civilization, as ar 


‘e 


f Russian peasants and Jewish 
Pen ulate, By compensation she can 
polish and quicken those indeterminate 


desires most of us suffer from for t 


he 


‘“Woyage”’ to a world where we may find 
Bh A but ‘“‘order, beauty, luxury, calm 
and delight,’’ the world of the exquisite 
refrain of Duparc’s song, as few singers 


‘can. 
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Thirty-third Concert for the 
Benefit of the Orchestra’s 


———_ 


BY THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTE UX, Conductor 


PROGRAMME 


Tschaikowsky : - Symphony No. 6 ( Pathetic”) in B minor 
I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo. | 
IT. Allegro con grazia. 
III. Allegro molto vivace. 
IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 


Op. 74 


—_— -—- 


Wagner . , 


Prelude and Love-Death from “Tristan and Isolde” 


Saint-Saéns  . . 


I. Andante sostenuto. 


If. Allegretto scherzando. 
III. Presto. 


Pianoforte Concerto No. 2 in G minor 


; Overture to “William Tell’? 


cre 
———__ — 


SOLOIST 
MAGDELEINE BRARD 








STEINWAY PIANO USED 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 16, AT 3.00 


PENSION FUND 
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TTA, ¢« «| of these two numbers for yesterday's 
jj, Concert. It is douhtful if either work 
. , \ 


was ever played with deeper or more. 


ignant feeling. 


ay Wyiteg Brard’s appearaneé and slag 
proved to be a revelation. Tt provided 
astonishment, admiration and abounding 


pleasure. As she came on the stage 
myer: Vy spectators gasped to see a little girl with 
bf an add. ’ ‘7 Ch Wavy, unrestrained locks; dressed in ‘a 
young misses’ short white froék, come. 
Symphony Orchestra AVES forward with the unconscious grace of 
2 ¢ ‘ 4 Well-bred child and seat herself at the 
| Its 8ad Perfo1 manc¢ of piano. One was reminded of the picture 
° of the boy Mozart discoverad at mid- 

the Kind ‘Hight at his sninet, 
slensenraiaynalaaaminhe Then she hegan to play and the wonder 
igrew and xent growing as the brilliance 


| GIRL PIANIST WINS and power and intricacy of the concerto 


developed. Tere plainly was no slip of. 


| 
GREAT TRIUMPH! & girl, no infant prodiry, but a vouthful 


artist with marvellous skill, uncommon 
| power, commanding surety in every rip- 
! ele, trill or run and seeming maturity in 
| At Symphony Hall yesterday af- feeling and expression. Old “hands” at. 
i'ternoon the Symphony Orchestra j piano con2erts began to sit up and take 
notice as the finish, the lightness and 
ims and tenderness of touch and 
emotion were revealed in the opening 

andante movement. 
Then came the allegretto and = gip! 
the little girl's Audience was trans- 
| ported to a fairy wood filled with dang- 


, ave its first Pension Fund concert 
for this season and the 33d in the 
| whole list of them. The soloist was 
Magdeleine Brard, the youthful 
Pianist from France, who has won ) adi ; | 
“tye cin acco ote for her layv-);/"S and Whirlins~ sprites and ‘SNOMeS: 
extraordinary praise ig we hid and butterflies and darting birds and 
Ing In New York anc other  cHles, | ga chine waterfalls and a shimmeting 
since she came to America last Mmystie light *’n everything like that.’ 
year And the little girl was not playing. 
ot Ma: 5 cy’s|“DY Piano, just leading the whole big. 
The orehestr: ayed Tschaikowsky’s & 
Phe Prereatrs played “a va : 'throng, orchestra men and all, in an 
“Pathetic Symphony, Wagner’s Pre-! elfin Whirl, drawing them along. .with; 
lude and lLove-Death from “Tristan | her and the fairies by the spell. of some: 
and Isolde,” and Rossini’s overture to; Magical musie fe ag she suet 
. cadet n mits ; | wood. the trees, their dancing leaves, | 
| 6 VHT. Tell.”’ Mis 3 s number | 2 
| W hcp Fell. Miss Sram - the nodding flowers and the spray Of 
| Was Saint-Saens’s © Minor Concerto fountains. a | 
| No, 2. In the final presto movement strong 
| The hall was crowded with manyj| Winds blew away the sprites aiid the 
Wat > % A ain sai of solemnity Sossamer butterflies and tore the leaves 
| Standing, A spbdugd air o! jwith great gusts and the little, lady’s 
overcast the throne and the orchestra/ followers were  tassed about by ‘the 
|} OWing to the death of Mai. Higginson. | power and splendor of her mastery” of 


PR eS 3 2a a os ct ct ag Aras nie we 


| There was some speculation whether ™usic. Here, 45 In. the fairv dance,” the 
‘£irlish mistress of their Spirits, ¢om- 

tn extra number would be played, as a: Pelled obedience without a show of ef- 
tribute to his memory, but this was fort. She seemed to be doing nothing at 
hardly necessary, for the depth ofall special, just filling the air Pi inbs 
ies + mt resistible rhythm and harmony of which 
lamentation in the final movement of she was a living part. When ahe ended 
Tschaikowsky’s symphony and much of and the spell was broken there eame 
the music in the Wagner number were a tornado of applause so sweeping and 
as appropriate as any musical memorial continuous that it threatened to smash 


a 


; : the stone tablets of the ancient law 
. . nrc 1 r and sustainer ; : 3 
of the orchestra’s founder ; against ‘extras’ at a symphony con- 


could have beens It was as if a pro- cert, But it didn’t. 
9 A Phetic inaniratian- hed miided. the choice —_— 
# 4 ‘ eed eadenereatnenpurensesceenesanancsnaumnemeneenen ima hentia 7 net met eet ee en 
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| i si, RS a Ag OS OR ADIN Mim awit ON Ae | rc A Semnah iy Ao sen tee utatncnnensnnietinenmmeiensheties Kids 
(@ <n pas Se ale Poa aS Maud. ae 
WS ta “ Steinway Pianoforte used 


7" Say 


No ‘perf 


. . . ‘ J : ie ae. bad mee ee Pi 2 
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as ever created a more profound impression on an 
‘audience here than the little French girl who has achieved success 
on two continents: 


FER wt 
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NT EHip on herself. Excellent schooling” 
> rathe F Charts ‘strong individuality is now 
naturally in the ascendancy, so far oe 

’ ‘her interpretation is concerned, but this 

- ‘gchooling she has assimilated. She 
‘knows why as well what she plays. 

She was heard to the best advantage 

“in the second movement, which she 
played with exceptional . grace and 
esprit, and in the dashing finale, after 

lled five or six times. 


which she was reca 
A \ IR OSO Tschaikowsky’s Master Work 
| Tt is the custom in these days for the 
|guperfine musicians to decry the Tschal- 
Wi ° T ° symphony. These people disdain what 
: Ins Signal TIUIND they feel to be the coarseness and fre- 
' ” es of Tschaikowsky in | 
| ? his expression of overwhelming emo- | 
t P 10n Fund tion. The sixth symphony was for | 
a ens years the great favorite of all of | 
Tschaikowsky’s symphonic works. Then | 
it was played too much. Then weary | 
| fourth or the fifth symphonies to the | 
Pret ovr i > sixth. It is not easy for one reviewer, 
(4&4 
ins, in 
the Symphonie Pathetique remains, 
Th . fund concert df the | point of musical inspiration, richness 
€ pension fun | 
. unconventionality of form, Tschaikow- 
Banton Ep rnony sap” sie anid sky’s greatest symphonic achievement. 
terday afternoon in Symplony Hall, more profound in its feeling than the 
which was packed for the occasion. | finale of lamentation? What in mo 
The orchestral compositions were reckless fury the march, which is as it 
Tschaikowsky’s “Symphonie Pathe-j{the hordes of all Asia were causing the 
But there are those to whom this wild, 
death from “Tristan ani Isolde,’ and ‘defiant music is “coarse,” ‘unrefined, 
os I, OG OOURTIVYS 9 
Rossini’s erecture wo Wiliam Tell. only long skirts, but kid gloves! Soot 
Miss Madeleine Brard, a first prize Of | are criticisms easily recognized as legiti- 
the Paris Conservatoire, and now in ate f Bee aanenees itr Bot | 
her 16th year, played the Saint-Saens lof these movements will stand criticism | 
place to works of sophisticated intel- | 
lectuality or hyper-refinement, to which 
0 Of thi k Mi Brard, who was compared. 
1is wor ss Brard, 
wildly applauded, gave a very brilliant Should Be Heard Oftener 
piquancy and great rythmic life. mee | we played not only at Pension Fund 
Brard has not only the fingers, she has | concerts, as has been the case in late 
ability to excite an audience by the |concerts of Friday afternoons and Sat- 
spirit and bravura of her playing.|u 


kowsky of the sixth or ‘‘Pathetique”’ 
quent ineptitud 
| 
| Concert | reviewers came to prefer either the | 
anyhow, to agree with them. For him, 
' ‘BY OLIN DOWNES ¢ 
of workmanshipp and originality and 
Monteux, conductor, took place yeer Who has produced symphonic music 
music matches in elemental power and 
tique,’ Wagner’s prelude and love- | carth to tremble at their mighty tread? 
and so on. To some, art must wear not 
e and logical of the first two move- 
G-minor piano concertc. for many years before they will yield | 
WINS DESERVED TRIUMPH they are at present disadvantageously 
performance. The music had sparkle, | The “Symphonie Pathetique’’ should 
the temperament of the virtuoso, the|seasons, but also at the subscription 
Qualities such as these are inherent in 
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58 Brard More 
Than a Prodigy 
days Elson 


ree re 2 ere 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. 

HE week began very strongly with a 
| pension fund concert, given by our 

orchestra in Symphony Hall, last 
Sunday afternoon. As if by prescience 

Monteux had placed Tschaikow- 
Sky’s - symphony > of Struggie and 
death on the prograin, and, while the 
“Pathetigue” was being played, every 
auditor dedicated it to the memory of 
the noble founder of the orchestra, 
who had just passed away. The work 
brought memories of Mr. Emil Paur, 
who used to interpret it with our 
orchestra in an unapproachable man- 
ner. In this performance it was not 
SO graphic, except in the third move- 
ment, which was performed with a 
truly barbarie fervor which suited its 


fierce military vein excellently. The 
“Tristan and Isolde” selection was 
very welcome, as indicating a restor- 
ation; the king has come into his 
own again. The “Wm. Tell Overture” 
was also brfiliantly interpreted. 

But the most marked success of 
the concert was the Boston debut of 
Madeleine Brard, a young miss of 
sixteen, who is more than a prodigy, 
who is in some respects a finished 
artist. She played St. Saens’ G minor 
plano concerto, a work which has en- 
tirely dethroned Mendelssohn’s con- 
certo in the same key. She Played it 


/ not aS a well-learned lesson, but as 


well as any artist who has given it 
in Boston, not excepting the com- 
poser himself, 

Yet in spite of all the fire that scin- 
tillated in the finale, we found the 
dainty Scherzo the chief glory of her 
yerformance. Here there was crisp 
delicacy and sg hearty abandon that 
was elfin,in character and must have | 
aroused the most blase auditor. 

We must hear her in more varied 
works before we can judge of her full 
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Scope, but that here 1s a great artist | 
in embryo, a second Teresa Carrena, 


is certain. The young artist was re- 
called endlessly with wild enthusi- 
asm. What with Rosita Renard @ 
couple of weeks ago, and this young 
phenomenon last Sunday, the French 
young ladies are certainly tin the 
limelight, and the Paris Conserva- 
foire, from which both graduated, is 
proving that it has great piano teach 
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Hail Girl of 16 
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| YMPHONY patrons gasped when J 
S Small young perron advanced 

upon their exclusive ' stdge, 
Shaking her black curis, and primly 
arranging her short, white skirts, she 
Bat herself at the piano. Like the 
Chila Mozart discovered at his spinet, 
she fingered the keys, 


Then she began to play. Magde- 
leine Brard, Parisian pianist, haa@ 


made her Boston debut. And, as she 
played, the wonder grew. Like fairy 
wings her little fingers flitted across 
the keys. Famous musicians leaned 
forward that they might not miss a 
note. Critics gasped. . And as 
Magedeleine GBrard played the tension 
grew. 

Never in the history of the Boston 
Symphony concerts has a performer 
made so profound an impression as 
the little French pianist. Ina blaze « 
of glory she has left us. But the 
memory of her recital will linger 
throughout the seasons of many 
symphonies. | 

Though hailed today as the great- 
est prodigy of the piano since the 
childhood days of Josef Hofmann, 
little Mademoiselle Brard - is = @& 


charmingly unaffected as a eountry 


school girl, Her youthful freshness” 
quite contradicts the impression one 
gained at Symphony. 


—— 
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land the “orehes 
to" chevmed 


a pas on. | pars “Moniats 


oe and. ‘prolonged applause. She was) Te- 
le girl | in knee-length 8 cirts: called ho less than six times at the end, 


ecol ec- | cries of *‘Bravo’’ from the. 
ie aeitehigaly Ak: NAS atti Sand, she was given a_ bouquet. 


a +B Nat A Wa ¢ Pe Tes ey i 
1a r the orchestra: No debut in recent 
F, ou. just - Jove sa ely. is sn shas scored such great’ and well 
questioned Be eenet deserved success with a Symphony con- 
‘ a pearson ; yitht is titel iy gi 

emoiselle recounted arit, no Bolsa w n recen 
oe bo triumphs. “I wash ever P the so applauded by the 
al id, “when the Prix members of the orchestra itself. 
she es vm There were murmurs of surprise in 
Y “was awarded, me, ., the audience when she first came on 
| ie oly excited about it, for” NS | the stage. She is actually 16 but looks 
ig st prize the Conservatoire | eonsiderably’, younger. he solo pas- 
a stow, ‘you _know. I was twelve | sage at the beginning of the first move- 


, showed at once that she 
he Conservatoire gave me my was however, sh 


s not the “infant p’-*tzy’’ her child- 


Hige ahd" thirteen | ‘wHen* 2,’ baa appearance betok™—, but a player 


. Prize of Excellence, All of mature strength, poise and. skill,. 
‘were unanimous: and COoVv-— fairly comparable with men like Hof-: 


agi in man n.and@ Rachmaninoff. 

Dak ms “greatest” Agate 0 tile Her playing ‘has a breadth, force and 
Fran: Z vi gee ever selected Neale dignity very rare in the performance of 
how the | judges ever Baler e i 


nine pres sts. Her massive chords 


’ 


and prillié ant passage work are like 


: ey Sica, is | ’ 
VE government has went me tO those of the best male performers, rath- 


11 me er than the work of a talented girl. 
r ‘re revfegontatis Mie 2 aien If there.are three or four men living 


who could ‘surpass her in passages 
I've never earned so proud Jit. controlled strength is required, 


there is,no one who could improve on 


ee 9h Scant. reason that. my friends her performance of the ‘Allegretto 


it Scherzando”’ of this concerto. It has 
oo en ig 2a fore a been heard here many times, but‘no one 


e on ‘e ingle. blessed. day, and has ever come anywhere near equalling 
0 very sin Y 


her interpretation of it. 

r ‘ost fun I've ever had. They he has the crisp phrasing, the firm 
at-some girls hate to. prac- yet delicate touch and the beautiful 
Pit isn’t really so, is: it? ‘singing tone needed for an ideal per- 

American girls are formance, Best of. all she does not sen- 

Sak that Am y timentalize, and yet is never*academic: 

e, and so pretty: .Though As.a pupil of Cortot and a winner of a 
a t he States on tour last year, “first ppriee at the Paris Conservatory 
© little time to make’ friends, ane: aa pot gourae ‘Senet abe 
T traine ut only p 
ie ee vrts RRRRE pais could make et Ronen for a mere child 
‘ to. play as she does, 
you tell Boston folk. that “she is to be ranked with the youthful 
ite” so “much the “wondrous Hofmann and with Heifetz as an ex- 
ay gave me,- and that I Braple of - young prdiatelin Mattes 
in Rigas ormance is never ; - 
sige may. play eres tor "dpc hive. annéarancée in Boston will be 

“ebeen eagerly awaited by everyone who was 

lucky enough to hear her yesterday. 

he rest of the concert brought 
utine performances of T'schaikowsky’s 

**Pathetie symphony and of the. pre- 

tude and ‘Love-Death” from Wagner's 
| “'?ristan,’’ which is “not of. an age, but 
» for all time.” - 

| A> brilliant. performance of Rossini’s 
overture to “William.Tell,’’ which wears 
on- the whole better. than most of 


“Tschaikowsky, was the concluding-num- 


ber, <A ‘very large audience ig le the 
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SEASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
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SIXTH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21, AT 2.30 P, M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, AT 8 PM. 
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IN MEMORY OF 
HENRY LEE HIGGINSON 


FOUNDER AND SUSTAINER OF 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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SCHUBERT, SYMPHONY in B minor, (Unfinished) 


. Allegro moderaio 
‘. Andante cou moto 


BRAHMS, CONCERTO No. 2, iu 
and Orchestra, Op. 83 


. Allegro non troppo 


- Allegro appassionato 
. Andante 


. Allegretto grazioso 


B flat major, for Pianoforte 


EE 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No.5, in C minor, op. 67 


I. Allegro con brio 
II. Andante con moto 
III. Allegro; Trio 
lV, Allegro 


ee EE eee 


Soloist: 
Mr. FELIX FOX 


| 


Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 
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.Jplayed for the!) 9» 


ayettent os the hoa Cross at Bordeaux. 


oo eral Winfield Scott, U. S. As, who 
stationed there, w2s so delighted 


with her performance that he removed 

_gne of the stars from his shoulder 
“and pinned it on the coat of the lit- 
“le lady whose genius had so charmed 
him. 

“a The little girl in knee-length skirts 
aughed delightedly at the recollec- 
tion. 

“Don't you just love taukan sol- 
diers?” she questioned naively. “J 
adore them.” 

Modestly Mademoiselle recounted 
the tale of her triumphs. “T was 
fourteen,” she said, “when the Prix 
‘d’Honneur was awarded me. I’m 
still terribly excited about it, for i's 
the highest prize the (‘onservatoire 
can bestow, you know. 
when the Conservaioire gave me my 
first prizé, and thirteen “~when’ 1] re- 
ceived the. Prize of Excellence. All 
the awards were unanimous and Cov- 
eted by the greatest pianists in 
France. 1]’ve wondered and wendered 
how the judges ever selected little 
-me. 

“My government has sent me Lo 
America, you know. ‘They call me 
their ‘representative artist,’ though 
I’m sure I’ve never earned so proud 
a title. 

“The.real reason that my friends 
love my music is because [. love it 
go myself. I practice for hours and 
‘hours every single blessed. day, and 
sit’s the most fun I’ve ever had. They 
tell me that some girls hate to prac- 
tice, but it isn’t really so, is it? 

“T think that American girls are 
So nice, and so pretty. Though I 
visited the States on tour last year, 
JT had so little time to make friends, 
This year I hope that I'll meet lots 
and lots of people. 

“Won't you tell Boston folk that 
sp appreciate so much the wondrous 
vovation they gave me, and that Il 
.40 hope I may play again for them 
“goon?” 


GIRL SENSATION OF 
PENSION CONCERT 


Miss Brard, 16, Mature 
and Skillful Pianist 


I was twelve’ 


Maidbiein ‘Brarda@’s performance of 
Saint- Saens’ Pianoforte Concerto No, 2 
in G minor at yesterday’s pension fund 
concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra created a very unusual sensa- 
tion. Mr Monteux and the orchestra 
joined enthusiastically in the violent 
and prolonged applause. She was re- 


called no less than six times at the end, 
There were cries of *‘Bravo’’ from the 
audience and she was given a bouquet 
from the orchestra. No debut in recent 
years has scored such great and well 
deserved success with a Symphony con- 
cert audience. What is more signifi- 
cant, no soloist within recent memory 
has ever been so applauded by the 
members of the orchestra itself. 

There were murmurs of surprise in 
the audience when she first came on 
the stage. She is actually 16 but looks 
considerably younger. The solo pas- 
Sage at the beginning of the first move- 
ment, however, showed at once that she 
was not the “infant p’-"‘7yv’’ her child- 
ish appearance betokKh—, but a plaver 
of mature strength, poise and _= skill, 


fairly comparable with men like Hof- 


mann and Rachmaninoff. 

Her playing has a breadth, force and 
dignity very rare in the performance of 
feminine pianists. Her massive chords 
and brilliant passage work are like 
those of the best male performers, rath- 
er than the work of a talented girl. 

If there are three or four men living 
who could surpass her in passages 
where controlled strength is required, 
there is no one who could improve on 
her performance of the ‘Allegretto 
Scherzando” of this concerto. It has 
been heard here many times, but no one 
has ever come anywhere near equalling 
her interpretation of it. 

She has the crisp phrasing, the firm 
vet delicate touch and the beautiful 
singing tone needed for an ideal per- 
formance, Best of all she does not sen- 
timentalize, and yet is never academic. 
As. a pupil of Cortot and a winner of a 
‘first prize’ at the Paris Conservatory 
she has, of course, been admirably 
trained. But only phenomenal abilitv 
could make it possible for a mere child 
to play as she does 

She is to be ranked with the youthful 
flofmann and with Heifetz as an ex- 
ample of a young player whose per- 
formance is never immature. Her fu- 
ture appearances in Boston will be 
eagerly awaited by everyone who was 
lucky enough to hear her yesterday. 

The rest of the concert brought 
routine performances of Tschaikowsky’s 
‘Pathetic’? symphony and of the pre- 
lude and ‘“‘Love-Death” from Wagner's 
‘Tristan,’ which is ‘‘not of an age, but 
for all time.” 

A brilliant performance of Rossini’s 
overture to ‘‘William Tell,’’ which wears 
on the whole better than most of 
Tschaikowsky, was the concluding num- 
ber, o very large audience enjoyed the 
concer 
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| | r of 
‘thee hag te ““the record” to nots the vigor © 
terday in’ itself was rather a rite of #8 called’ "th ss of rhythm and 
pana and remembrance than a dah te toe) ta tae eee ot phrase, the high 
performance of ee pr egy Cr: sop pitch of tonal emotion, the yprrggrnte 
wits oF thie. chen At the request, of matizing energy with an Mone upon his) 
. Niven; nd his intimates the programme| Projected Beethoven's yn performances | 
his family a hich, as many fre- hearers. There have hieved a deeper 
ky Seen onan ‘Hall Knew, he heard in easy memory which ac ied in imagina- 
muenters OF ge yas noes fore he forsook the beauty, which more h dhamapars ‘sought and 
Se dei unert's. Unfinished Symphony tive stroke and shading, eae distinc- 
cs pe hoe tpd ial ba ne . hony ‘Between maintained a loftier voice. teux’s aibili- 
and Beethoven's F ift ere re anaes it tions lie Wel! within Mr. wear ad Hour 
them stood a ee ne heel a eladly— tics. aS he had proved, bar For Bee- 
aa Pe lea Fs flat for piano and before, upon Schubert's caer orgy tel way 
Brahms’s concerto seat of course, dis- thoven’s he preferred anata ta Abie f obs 
Pre metre. gid y 1e which Mr. Monteux that cost the transition: tig mvatery that 
quale and partially prepared for a little of its ae ‘ seem short- 
ay pate att d him to revise material- made the slow coreg oart t but a way 
the week, compe oe ss arranged for the breathed and a little gi. ppc Mee ates 
ly the lists of ate alla is about to also that wrought the firs ro apres 
twelve. usp ty te teat ‘hun dba stren- a tumult of ron nec gage 4 y Seathavell 
Dauy rehearsal! oe the concerto and the the yg re, if the hearer chose, but 
a : ‘tne 4 vlav- the theatre, AB ss bead a tina 
ine. ST on a, cécemen ng uochaven also dramatizing and dramatized 
ers. 1 af Nap china if “Wal wake reaay in tones. symphonies, Brahms’s con- 
yong haa “ult circumstance, it were un- X Between the sym] able, an almos. 
id pape sone and test it in the usual/certo—a wholly sai neat mips ee orchestra 
ee ee is of reviewing. . impossible task for Piaa aed prepari- 
alhghe a tes as unbecomine to Jeave and pianist in sgbeabad ps 8 vent dryly in 4s 
a el newed the enhancing beau- tion—came lengthily “ it rmance as such 
glade it a conductor and orchesira tue'd and painstaking hte When pianist 
“a eee ocean Sramberite For the time circumstance Ce pee the solo part or 
iy tuesined the golden tcne, sensitive after pianist ane sagen agen “ee engagements. 
ane supple, rich, euphonioug and translu-., foregone eae eeaieaok it. \His willing- 
cent, which of old was a chief gory of Mr. g irtyenn igi his accomplishment pralse 
ihe band; while Mr. Monteux himself lied ness get ern diligent but equally hard- 
vnon the music the divination which cn veh canal Baggot “Mr Monteux. And in this 
the conductor’s’ crown—enkindling torce heen a : ists “the readiness” is by no 
‘pon his men, transporting illusion upon | baffling re ae » munificence, the sense of 
ite audience At his hands, the music | means — ah ' a i qeaaoiien of Mr. His- 
: ile th nanifold and exalted voies>—in | obligation, the jus Ly } orchestra and 
ca ett omits flow in shadowed | ginson indeed pe panapell: yr: it. Through 
SS oidecholy. in impatient ‘and passionate | for thirty-od ecg isch 0 to the highest 
intensity, in the warm glow, the pensetrat- all those oat wees and performance 
ing strangeness of romantic vision. No- sy oncigyaete ‘When he laid down the 
where has Schubert written more moody ete Nek at the zenith of a de- 
& music, nowhere a symphenic music ot, orenestra. : nmueeaneed fame. For once a 
such sustained yet diverse emotion. From served apd ; eS tat a succession of con- 
it springs the beauty of instrumenta! song founder wri hrc gee 8 variously renewed 
that was the fountain of his youth, From iets ye to a, single ideal and in its 
it also rises the power and passion that, | had ae vos To ask of leader, band 
had death relented, might have pou: eg at Fateh aha impossible feat of Brahms & 
through his maturity. In this music, which | and plan's ade ready in two or three re- 
Mr. Higginson cherished above ‘all other, | concel ve i . neither to honor Mr. His- 
, ) ++} fi hearsals was nel | ee : tan- 
in a performance worthy of the z:nith oe , ‘s memory nor to maintain his star 
the orches ra, sounded his true funeral rite eh "he maintenance of these ideals in 
in the concert hall. | pence ye Oh course best commemorates, 
Again it were duty to orchestra, to con- nc en -Liulekiae tigk him, HW. Fr. PARKER 
ductor, to hearers and to that fetich which nest per] 


now it is but one of a half a dozen | 


IN. | | ‘aod American orchestras, [pn such | 
| 4 works as these two one can make 
comparisons wi 


| ith ease and Surety, 
and measured by such a yard-stick, 


the superiority of our band is not as 
Clearly evident as it used to be. 
The chief figure of the first move- 
ment was some 


times ragged and the 


. work was often boisterous. Even the 


strings did not shine in the andante, 
| where there used to be a most perfect 
Symphony Program Made ensemble, It is possible that the sud- 
: ; i den change of program caused a lack 

Up of Favorite Numbérs 


bf rehearsals and that the men had 
of the Founder 


not become used to the difference of 


reading from the former performances. | 
The Brahms concerto was far more | 
complex than the symphonies before =H 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. after it. Yet the present writer recalls 


ini a remark of the late Professor Carl 
gram. 
Schubert, Unfinished Symphony. Baermann about this concerto: ‘ 
Brahms, Second Piano Concerto. I first took it up I studied its dif- 
Soloist, Mr. Felix For. | ficult passages as a duty. But after- 
Beethoven. Fifth Symphony. wards I began to see that each of these 
The program of Friday afternoon] had a definite artistic purpose that 
and Saturday evening was changed eth not have been expressed differ- 
int, ‘ ' : a mI ent | leg 
‘nto a tribute to the memory of Ma Mr. Felix Fox, our estimable resi- 
“P| dent pianist. was the soloist, and he 
works which were his espe-| conquered the Aaifficulties which beset | 
clal favorites. These works are not the thorny path with considerable gsuc- 
new to Boston and certainly require -°°"™ ze. A, NEON wiich may: have "eas 
ete ety Ae . pealed to Major Higginson, who was a 
no analysis. It was a feast of classi- trained musician, but it certainly can 
never be an appeal to the general pub- 
The unfinished symphony was read} lic: it was too abstruse for that. 
with more of shading and finesse| FOX WAS THE FEATURE. 
than romance. It probably conti! 


the best melodies that were ever but concerto, for the soloist must fre- 


into this form, for Schubert’s Symi-; quently abnegate his prominence and 
phonies were really songs in dis-| must sink into the ensemble, aa. if 
he were but a single tone-color in“a 
gulse and were never very powerful symphony. This Mr. Fox bravely did, 
on the development side, although the and he deserves credit for his careful 
andante contains some of the best .ttention to the ensemble effects. He 
igure treatment that Schubert ever never attempted to make a solo out 
achieved. Still, the melodies are the of this eminently orchestral work. 
chief charm of both movements ana ~ And the orchestra and M, Monteux 
the work can bear some degree of seconded him well, so that, for the 
sentiment. ' musician, this became the chief num- 
Beethoven’s fifth symphony is also ber of the concert. It was the most 
Clear sailing, both for conductor and ambitious work that this planist. has 
audience, and made up in its develop- ever done before a Boston public and 
ment what the Schubert work lacked. we are glad to+* pronounce it suc- 
OC 6kTUIE ernaw cessful. i 
REASSURING THE STANDARD. The pianist did not play the work 
The surprisingly effective perform- from memory, but had the music be- 
ance of M. Rabaud with this orches- fore him. This ’ Un ae tous 
; i} : sensible, for it is certainly € 
Tr wae RoWwever, not horney at that the music, rather than the per- 
that there are faults to find. M. Mon-. former, should be upon the rack, 
teux is probably blameless in the. Mr. Fox was recalled with much en- 
matter, But there was a time when/thusiasm at the completion of his 
our orchestra was far ahead of every | 


task. 
other organization of its kind, white 


jor Higginson, for it was made 
of three 


cal music of the purest type. 


¥ The pianist, too, can never shine} 
here as in a Liszt or a, Rachmaninoff 
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mA " e program of this week’s Symphony 
concerts is in memory of Maj Higgin- 


son, founder and sustainer of the or- 


who died on Nov 14. It is made , 


F > of. pieces which were his especial 


Yorites, none of them funerael in| 


To both orchestra and audience the 


concert yesterday afternoon was one. 
without parallel, which will be long re- 
membered. Never again in Symphony | 
Ball will there be occasion for an, 
equally solemn and beautiful tribute, 
ince no one else can ever do for the | 
Symphony Orchestra anything compa- | 
able to what its founder did. 
The first of the chosen numbers was | 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony. 
‘ vy performance given yesterday 
called to mind the perfect playing by 
the Flonzaley Quartet of the Adagio. 
frem Beethoven’s Quartet, op. 127, 
under similar circumstances, at a con- 
¢ert in memory of their founder and | 
sustainer, Mr De Coppet, several years | 


The familiar music sounded as it 
never has before. Words are inade- 
Wate to describe its beauty. One 
ered whether it could have been 
Detter played in heaven, It never has 
been in this world. The orchestra has 
sometimes seemed to surpass itself on 
Other occasions, but it is doubtful 
Whether its founder ever heard it play 
mything as well as it played this sym- 
phony. yesterday, 
~ Moments of escape from human lim- 
Wtations are rare, and the* “clouds of 
glory” had faded before Brahms’ Second 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 


ne ct number on the program, was 


- ¢ SL Ri. 

te ir Felix Fox, called on at very short 
Otice to take the piano part, gave a 
su risingly good performance of the 

‘exceptionally difficult music. Except 


re. s..” 


that he had the score before him there | 


ng which showed that he had 

ot & preparing for months to play 
t, instead of for only three days. 

Many far more noted virtuosi have 

iven less admirable performances of 

ia concerto at Symphony concerts 

e. He made the piano what Brahms 


5 


mt it to be, a part of the orchestra, 


‘not at sc io instrument with orchestral) night at 8. 


niment, -Monteux and the 
stra di¢ Niaieuert equally well, but 


. * - 
oe ean 
ley ~ 


the tota] result Was Only the usual] ad- 
mirable performance heard with satis- 
faction, not a thing apart from routine. 

The concluding number was, like 
Schubert’s “Unfinished,” among the 
best-loved of ‘symphonies for many 
others besides Maj Higginson. It was 
Beethoven‘s Fifth, in C minor, which 
the orchestra has played oftener than 
any other symphony, always to eager 
audiences. 

All the tragedy, irony and, beauty of 
life fill this music. It reaches at 
times, as in the last few pages of the 
scherzo, heights unattained by other 
masters, . 

The performance yesterday, however, 
fell short of perfection. The first 
movement was taken at too rapid a 

‘pace, which made it seem a petulant, 
rather than a tragic outburst. The 
andante, too, lacked the underlying 
massive solidity given by gradually 
mounting and ‘broadening phrases. 
Only the finale was played with the 
requisite restrained eloquence and inti- 
mation of inexhaustible reserves of 
strength. But the time for rehearsals 
had been unduly short, 

Louise Homer will be the soloist 
next week, and the symphony is to be 
Chausson’s, in B-flat major. The me- 
morial program will be given again to- 


——= 


HENRY LEE HIGGINSON. 


The following announcement was made 


in the newspapers of B 
in April, 1881 :— rm ati, 


“IN THE INTEREST oF Goop Music. 


“Notwithstanding the development of musical taste in Boston, we 
have never yet possessed a full and permanent orchestra, offering the 
best music at low prices, such as may be found in all the large European | 
cities, or even in the smaller musical centres of Germany. The essen- 
tial condition of such orchestras is their stability, whereas ours are 
necessarily shifting and uncertain, because we are dependent upon 
musicians whose work and time are largely pledged elsewhere. 

“To obviate this difficulty, the following plan is offered. It is an effort 
made simply in the interest of good music, and, though individual inas- 
much as it is independent of societies or clubs, it is in no way antagonis- 
tie to any previously existing musical organization. Indeed, the first 
step as well as the natural impulse in announcing a new musical pro- 
ject is to thank those who have brought us where we now stand. 
Whatever may be done in the future, to the Handel and Haydn Society 
and to the Harvard Musical Association we all owe the greater part of 
our home education in music of a high character. Can we forget either | 


how admirably their work has been supplemented by the taste and 
critical Judgment of Mr. John 8. Dwight and by the artists who have 


identified themselves with the same cause in Boston? These have 
been our teachers. We build on foundations they have laid. Such 
details of this scheme as concerns the public are stated below. 

‘The orchestra is to number sixty selected musicians; their time, so 
far as required for careful training and for a given number of concerts, 


'to be engaged in advance. 


“Mr. Georg Henschel will be the conductor for the coming season. 

‘The concerts will be twenty in number, given in Music Hall on Satur- 
day evenings from the middle of October to the middle of March. 

“The price of season tickets with reserved seats for the whole series of 


evening concerts will be either $10 or $5 according to position. 


“Single tickets, with reserved seats, will be seventy-five cents or 


twenty-five cents, according to position. 


“Besides the concerts there will be a public rehearsal on one after- 


noon of every week, with single tickets at twenty-five cents, and no 
reserved seats. 


“The intention is that this orchestra shall be made permanent here, 


and shall be called ‘“‘The Boston Symphony Orchestra.’’ 


“Both as to the condition and result of success the sympathy of the 


public is asked. 


‘“‘H. L. HIGGINSON.”’ 
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Notwithstanding the development of musical taste in Boston, we 
have never yet possessed a full and permanent orchestra, offering the | 
best music at low prices, such as may be found in all the large European. 
cities, or even in the smaller musical centres of Germany. The essen- 
concerts is in memory of Maj Higgin-| 


3 tial condition of such orchestras is their stability, whereas ours are 
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equally solemn and beautiful tribute, ; ’ 
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whether its founder ever heard it play| A) ii this music. It reaches at 
anything as well as it played this sym-; | ’ 
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The program of this week’s Symphony | 


: ion ire . arformance heard with Satis- 
Le . at sever: ars; mirable performe TO Fry aged 
oo Mr De Coppet, several ye (faction, not a thing apart from Podpdy oe 
, awe ae The concluding number was, ike 
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auate i Seacribe its beauty One | besi-loved of ‘symphonies tor. many 


far as required for careful training and for a given number of concerts, 
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to be engaged in advance. 


phony. yesterday. : 

Moments of escape from human hm-| 
itations are rare, and the ‘“‘clouds of} 
glory’’ had faded before Brahms’ Second | 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, | 
the next number on the program, was}. 
begun. | 

Mr Felix Fox, called on at very short | 
notice to take the piano part, Save ai 
surprisingly good performance of the | 
exceptionally difficult music. Wkxcept) 
‘that he had the score before him there 
‘was nothing which showed that he had | 
not teen preparing for months to play) 
it, instead of for only three days. | | 
| Many far more noted virtuosi have) 


ven less admirable performances of 
aie concerto at Symphony concerts | 
here. He made the piano what Brahms} 
meant it to be, a part of the orchestra, 
not a solo instrument with orchestral 
acompaniment. Mr Monteux and the 
orchestra did their part equally well, but 


times, as in the last few pages of the 
scherzo, heights unattained by other 
masters, ; 

The performance yesterday, however, 
fell short of perfection. The first 
movement was taken at too rapid a 


| pace, which made it seem a petulant, 


rather than a tragic outburst. The 
andante, too, lacked the underlying 
massive solidity given by gradually 
mounting and ‘broadening phrases. 
Only the finale was played with the 
requisite restrained eloquence and inti- 
mation of inexhaustible reserves of 
strength. Kut the time for rehearsals 
had been unduly short, 

Louise Homer will be the soloist 
next week, and the symphony is to be 
Chausson’s, in B-flat major. The me- 
morial program will be given again to- 
night at 8 


te EC i a 


“Mr. Georg Henschel will be the conductor for the coming season. 


‘The concerts will be twenty in number, given in Music Hall on Satur- 


day evenings from the middle of October to the middle of March. 


“The price of season tickets with reserved seats for the whole series of 


evening concerts will be either $10 or $5 according to position. 


“Single tickets, with reserved seats, will be seventy-five cents or 


twenty-five cents, according to position. 


“Besides the concerts there will be a public rehearsal on one after- 
noon of every week, with single tickets at twenty-five cents, and no 


reserved seats. 


“The intention is that this orchestra shall be made permanent here, 


and shall be called ‘“‘The Boston Symphony Orchestra.” 


‘Both as to the condition and result of success the sympathy of the 


public is asked. 
“HH. L. HiGcGinson.”’ 
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76 death of ‘Major 


Henry L. Higginson 
has removed a man 
hie: been for years a 


haps figure. In pub-. 


Service and private philan- 


a tenefactor of his 
= low men; in character an 


; ample to be followed with 
a erence, in attainments pre- 
om. nent among -assoctates of 


= ‘compromising patriot, the 


advocate of every good cause, 
ee whose work, whose 
“whose principles 


~ he 


weES Gikeeuaee aide ee Laks ——a 


set tt! TOM ELL LECENGGODOTEOIEE LU 


President Lowell ‘Sends 
Tribute to College one 


in con rast to-the custom | ta 
vard University presidents, Law- 


r issued bp ee Homing 
aatbeti on Mase Major Higginson to the Har- 
vard Crimson, the student official daily, 


last night: 

“In Major Henry et Higginson the 
university lost a councillor and benefac- 
tor;. the students, a friend. Ever mind- 
ful of their welfare he gave them the 
Union and Soldiers Field. Outside the 
university he created, and for years at 
his own expense maintained, the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Without holding pub- 
lic office he was always quick to serve 


the public and unsparing in his denunci- 
ation of public wrong. Many will feel 


that a friend has gone from us for he 


was much loved ac he. yevor 


much.’’ i 


igginson Will Leaves 
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| " Musical Scores and Faidiranoenite Only 


equests—Widow Receives Practically 
eoure Estate 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


SEVENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28, AT 2.80 P. M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29, AT 8 P.M. 


CHAUSSON, SYMPHONY in B flat major, op. 20 
I. Lent; Allegro vivo 
II. Trés lent 


III. Animé 


SONGS with Orchestra, 
‘‘Nature’s Adoration,” op. 48, No. 4 


AIR; “‘Ombra mai ft,’’ from the Opera ‘‘Xerxes,”’ 
Act I, Scene I. 


BACH, AIR, ‘“‘My Heart Ever Faithful,” from the Cantata 
“For God so Loved the World”’ 


BEETHOVEN, 
HANDEL, 


GRIFFES, The Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Khan, (after the Poem 


of S. T. Coleridge) 
(Pianoforte obbligato, Alfred De Voto) 
First performance 


VERDI, ARIA, “‘O Don Fatale,’”’ from the Opera ‘‘Don Carlos’’ 
Act IV. Scene 6 


CHABRIER, PIECE for PIANOFORTE, Bourrée Fantasque 


Orchestrated by Felix Mottl 


Soloist: 


LOUISE HOMER 


Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 
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CEUGTURGOUEOEORUTUOUGOOODOGR DORE ROSATURAEATAGEUEUUOEOEOCOORERUOLOUEDESORONEREREE: 


WRITES EULOGY 
OF HIGGINSON 


President Lowell Sends 


Tribute to College Paper | 
Pat av: i? ‘he | 


In contrast to the custom of Har- 
vard University presidents, A. Law- 
rence Lowell issued the following 
eulogy on Major Higginson to the Har- 
vard Crimson, the student official daily, 
last night: 

“In Major Henry L. Higginson the 
university lost a councillor and benefac- 
tor: the students, a friend. Iver mind- 
ful of their welfare he gave them the 
Union and Soldiers Field. Outside the 
university he created, and for years at 
his own expense maintained, the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Without holding pub- 
lic office he was always quick to serve 
the public and unsparing in his denunci- 
ation of public wrong. Many will feel 
that a friend has gone from us for he 
was much loved because he loved 
much,” 


Benefactor of 
His Fellow Men 


By Governor Calvin Coolidge 


HE death of Major 
Henry L. Higginson 
has removed a man 

who has been for years a 
commanding figure. In pub- 
lic service and private philan- 
thropy a ‘enefactor of his 
fellow men; in character an 
example to be followed with 
reverence, in attainments pre- 
eminent among assoctates of 
commanding importance. An 
uncompromising patriot, the 
advocate of every good cause, 
a man whose work, whose 
memory, whose principles 
will endure. 
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Higginson Will Leaves 
No Endowment Fund to © 
Symphony Orchestra 
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SEASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


SEVENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28, AT 2.30 


-_ 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 


CHAUSSON, SYMPHONY in B flat major, op. 20 
. Lent: Allegro vivo 
. Tres lent 


. Anime 


harem 
_—— en ato no ee ee ce wee 


SONGS with Orchestra, 
BEERTHOVEN, ‘‘Nature’s Adoration,”’ op. 48, No. 4 
HANDEL, AIR; “Ombra mai fu,’’ from the Opera ‘‘Xerxes,”’ 
Act I, Scene I. 
» ~ ‘6 . ‘ + 
BACH, AIR, My Heart Ever Faithful,” from the Cantata 
For God so Loved the World”’ 


. “ » acs ‘A a - . 4 
GRIFFES, [he Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Khan, (after the Poem 
of S. T. Coleridge) 


(Pianoforte obbligat Alired De Voto) 
First performan 


— ° 
VERDI, A RIA, ‘'O Don Fatale ”? from the Opera “Don Carlos’’ 
Act IV. Scene 6 


~ . ; 4 4 
CHABRIER, PIECE for PIANOFORTE, Bourrée Fantasque 
Orchestrated by Felix Mott] 


Soloist: 


LOUISE HOMER 


Mason & Hamlin Pianofort 
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"T¥ANre. = (aii tines Ge counterpoint and its figure develop-: 
VG ' : ment can scarcely appeal Strongly to. 
HOMER P KASKS the general public. Yet it was heart- | | 
ily applauded. | 
| The English horn aid some excel- |! 


| lent work in the melancholy second | 
movement, and the trumpets of the | 
|| finale were inspiring. The conductor r 


| was recalled at the end of the work, 
& his poetic reading deserved this 


ee ee en ee Ce ee eee eee | 


tribute. 

Mme. Louise Homer is oné of the 
most welcome of artists at these con- 
certs. Her broad alto voice, her 


“QO Don Fatale” in Sym- 
Phony Program Finds 

artistic intelligence, and her emo- 

Her 1h Best Voice | tional power combine to make her 


- | — = « 


Ql ‘coos Fea salgG work effective, She evidently chose 
* 


her numbers with a view to recon- 
By LOUIS C. ELSON. a Stine | 
* Bene f (/Ciling the dignity of the concerts | 


Chausson. Symphony in B flat. With popular effect. But, let us whis-} |! 


1e ‘en, ndel and Bach. ‘Three so i) a , F Z 
pesraeres: aaewanaen ae Maa. per it cautiously, Beethoven is not a 
Griffes, ‘*The Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan.” 8&reat Song-writer, and his vocal solos 


Tone poem. | (even the vaunted Adelaide”) fade 

| | Mme, Louise Homer, »Somewhat when heard beside more 

| Ar 4 ‘rae f asc > 7 ‘ ry ’ M 

Chabrier, ourree Fantasque., | Singable writers, 17 hus, his “Nature’s 
It is not so long since we had a, Adoration” had a much nobler idea 

performance of the Chausson Sym- than Handel’s “Ombra Mai Pu” (the 


celebrated Largo), but was not nearly 
Phony, but’ we much preferred the SO singable. Mme. Homer gave it 


reading of this concert, even if the with sreat majesty, however. 
execution or {t was better in 1916. The words of the Handelian num- 


M. Monteux brought out the strong) her are absurdly Simple. “Never 


, was shade of a dear r 
contents and the waried emotions of Hh goceratounllpe iv and lovable plant 
of , More suave’’—only that and nothing 
the work in excellent style. It is @/ more. But the melody is Singability 


rather sombre work for a French-| itself. And Bach's “My Heart Ever 
man, even the Scherzo being absent wf saga ni which followed, is a most | 
from its short three-movement form.) sete outpouring of Jubilation, | 
| ' | Quaintly ended with aggownwara skip | 
Its brevity is a merit, for the com-! of a seventh (against conventional 
| Poser stops when he has delivered! rules) at the words, “Mein Jesus ist 
|| his message, which very few mod- qa” | 
|| €erns do, an in spite of its siecle gl Atl this Mme. Homer did well, but 
; Nance of gloom, Chausson. by 7 i aba ; | ay ed 
working-up of climaxes, manages to) she was in her best element in the 
avoid any trace of monotony. later number, the famous “O Don. 
Thus, in the second movement, | Fatale,” one of the earliest arias of 
which is pre-eminently sombre, there | Verdi’s third period, and in te 
are moments of ineffable tenderness | 
against the bitter lamentation which - 
afford contrast enough. The finale, M™at fu,” which we have never heard 
however, is full of triumph. The _ better Sung. Mme. Homer is in’ her 
trumpets blazec forth finely in this best voice at present, and it was no 
movement, and the lofty chorale gave 
ereat dignity to the climax. There 
was plenty of figure treatment in this thusiasm. 
part of the work, especially of a/| Charles Tomlinson Griffes is a 
short motive of three notes—D, b-flat, | teacher in New York, but has also 
A, descending, which is ingeniously f tauent in Berlin and studied® there 
eee SOS PRISE SS aaa Sa SS capa : | With Humperdinck, whose genial 
: ee baa eee SRR ea AN APPRECIATIVE AUDIENCE. ; vein he has in some degree imbibed. 
ae ——- Ma ~ ed | The work is earnest and honest, | His aS 18 not sed? given in most 
a : : | ie of the biographical dictionaries. His 
Ke is as sincere as the works of “Kubia Khan,” founded on Cole- 
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smooth, broad legato vein of “Ombra 


wonder tha. she aroused great en-'! 


et 


. tn. er 


treated. 


Chausson’s teacher, @esar Franck, _ridge’s poem, the recollections of a 
and it is one of the best of the mod- } dream, pictures well | 


,@ern French symphonies. But its en Sa ae ‘ 
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There will be no Rehearsal and Concert next 





u dow of the dome of pleasure, — 
outed midway on the waves, 

_ Where was heard the mingled measure — 

Of the foundtain and the caves,” ‘ 
and the saves of ice, the Abyssinian 
maid with her dulcimer, singing of 
Mount Abora, and also the warning 
of-the end ef the opium dream. . 

In picturing the maid aforesaid 
‘and the glitter of the caves of ice, 
a piaho part is interwoven through 
the score. It is something more 
than a tone-color, it becomes an i/M- 
‘portant obbligato. This part was 
finely played by Alfred de Voto, who 
blended with the ensemble perfectly. 
‘The. ‘tinkling celesta was also 
prominently present. 

The score is a heavy one, and Mr. 
Griffes handles his large forces well. 
The work is, of course, rather rhap- 
‘sodical in character and Kublas 
dome giitters even more than the 
‘gilded one on our State House. 
‘There are strong dynamic contrasts, 
put, at a single hearing, we could 
not clearly follow the working out 
of themes and figures. The com- 
poser was called twice to the plat- 
form to bow his acknowledgments 


of public ppppiause. 
A JOVIAL ENDING. 


If the concert began with 
joviality, for 


sombre 


| tints, it ended with 
Moitl’s instrumentation of Chabriers 


“Bourree Fantasque”’ is as 


piano ei 
a will 


brilliant as the modern orchestr 
allow, and it allows almost every- 


thing. But to get the full idea of 
this robust dance one must hear - 
in Auvergne, with twenty pair : 
wooden sabots the 
rhythm on a barn floor. 
rapid: as the jig, but 
“boisterous and hearty. 
‘grous and healthy end to a 
that bad much more variety 


knocking out 


It madea vig- 
concert 
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UBLA KHAN’ 
AT SYMPHONY 


shor PYF ean a Reiter fi 4 | 

Orchestra Gives First Pet- 

formance of Griffes’s _ 
Fantastic Work 


ee ee 


AUDIENCE TWICE 
RECALLS COMPOSER | 


By PHILIP HALE 

The seventh concert. of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux con- | 
ductor, took place yesterday afte rnoon | 
in Symphony Hall. The program was | 
as follows: : 
Chausson, Symphony in 3S fiat major; | 
songs with, orchestra: Beethoven, Na- | 
ture’s Adoration; Handel, air from 
“Serse’; Bach, My Heart Ever Faith- 
ful; Griffes, Symphonic Poem, ‘The 
Pleasure. Dome of Kubla Khan” (first 
performance); Verdi, © Don Fatale, 
from “Don Carlos’; Chabrier-Mottl, 
Bourree-Fantasaue, 

Any composer girding up his loins te 
turn Coleridge’s “Kubla Kahn” into a 


It is not 80; vocal work, cantata or what not, would 
‘t is fully as {start on a perilous adventure. for, to 


jquote “Wwinburne, this poem is ‘the 
‘supreme model of music in our 


than |language.” “In reading it,’ said the 


/ 
‘master of rhythm and verbal euphony. 


agli fnd the spirit of the ‘we seem rapt into that paradise re- 


But we could 
wild dance only int 
end. The soft central ep 
good contrast, but we 
Auvergerat could puzzl 
ine, while the evil tone 
horns suggest t 
trouble in the dance hall. 
nn 


doubt if any 
e out its mean- 
s of the muted 
hat there was some 


he beginning and ,vealed to Swedenborg, where music and 
isode affords |color and perfume were one, where you 


‘could hear the hues and see the 
hermonies of heaven.’ Any composer 
mediating a symphonic poem § fully 


illustrative” of “Kubdla Khan,” a tonal, 


‘interlinear translation, would undertake 
a fool’s task. 

Mr. Griffes, born in New York state 
3: years ago, wisely chose extracts from 
the ynoem, lines describing the stately 
pleasure-dome, “the sunny pleasure 
dome with caves of ice,’ ‘“‘the miracle of 
rare device,’ the gardens and the “‘sun- 
ny spots of greenery.’ By a legitimate 
stretch of the imagination he hears and 
reproduces the sounds of revelry that 
might wel take place ins this strange 


palace, mentioned first by trave'lers, | 


whose description led Coleridge, dream- 


i 
} 
| 


ing, to write the fragment that is enough | 


to make his name illustrious. 


trumental music may add wings to pattern : 
‘@ven @ romantically poetic flight. No sero strange Lydian love, the platanel 
‘one hearing this music of Mr. Griffes| Was loved for age, ro iy 
will feel that the poem itself has been} she; 7 Hone deing so large as! 
belittled; that its splendor has been: tar-} but Pliny, noting the. affection t 4 
nished; for this composer is blessed | tained by Dionysius, the Sicilj yee ahd ad 
with what is rare with American mus!-' by  Licinius Mutianus t] rea eat 
cians, imagination. His gift of expres-/and by the Emperor Caltrula’ Pita hit 
sion is pronounced, He mizht have been | Plane tree, says nothing about’ the. oe 
extravagant; his music might have been} sion of Xerxes. Was Herodot i fe 
merely bizarre. In either case he would] first? He tells about Xerxes a a 
have incurred the reproach of affec-} Dy the Lydian city of USdlatebua thie 
tation. He has succeeded in being musi- the way, the King “met with: ba ] we 
cally, esthetically successfully unusual. free, which on account .of its beafity 
He studied composition in Berlin; but; ® presented with golden ornament ‘ss 
there are no Germanisms, either ortho-! The audience, liking Mme Homer 
dox: or heterodox, in his style. Nor does! robust singing of the Handelian ale 
it seom that he has worshipped too €@ffarelli, .the first to sing it waa 
devoutly in any one of the modern; ??atsed for his ‘majestic style,” but 
Parisian chapels. If he has been in-| 7 'estic and NUS. are not synonyme 
fluenced at all, the influence is that of; "5  telins—a \isO recognizing  thg 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Borodin, and_ the j°* | *2'50," applauded the singer 
barbaric gorgeousness of the Russian | ‘ ; 
ballet; but Mr. Griffes has decided and | mn 
refreshing individuality;. he has found} ~’ 
an Oriental expression that is his own, ‘Wo Weeks, The program for 
as he has found new harmonic and or-!/,;,,,° *’ ~/ 1S 4S follows: Balakireff, 
chesiral colors. His ‘‘Alph, the sacred | Nar, MacDowell, Piano Coneerto 
river’? isnot the Terek of Balakireff’s  , | amitt, The Tragedy of Sa- 
“Thamar’’: his measures of wild revelry | oe ICO Ornste in will be the pian- 
are not those that Rimsky-Korsakoff | — 


heard in Sinbad's palace. The music, | anne names ee | 
from the strange, unearthly opening, | 

which at once arrests the attention, to, AME 

the exquisitely fanciful ending, is fasci- 

‘nating througnout 


Mr. Monteux, who had taken great! 
Pains in the preparation of this re-' 
markable composition, led a brilliant | MU 
performance, Mr. Griffes was twice) 


alled upon the: stage by the audience. ; 


Would Chausson, if he had lived, have | 
wholly escaped the influence of Wagner | 

and Cesar Franck? The symphony is| 

& serious work, one to be respected. | 

with an impressive ending. The mood, -@ 

of the three movements is sombre with- oad 


out sufficient contrast. ‘Where is pre- <3 iff 9 ae 
vValling shade; there is little stinlight. WV k P] 4 
It was a pleasure to Sie after manv rl CS OF Ca 
° + 
Audience—Miss 


sears Mottl’s skilful orchestration of 
Homer, Soloist 


Le’ o 


Ew i] be repeated tonight 
‘a Will leave tomorrow for 


Chabrier’s jovial Bourree. Moitl, who 
admired the Frenchman and knew hiri' 
well, orchestrated this Buurree in 
(“habrier’s manner. 
Mme. Homer was more fortunate in 
her interpretation of Verdi's aria than! 
in her delivery of*the air from Handel's 
‘‘Serse’’ and Bach’s repeated assertion | . 
that his heart was ever faithful. In: BY OLIN DOWNES 
Verdi’s air she was appropriately dra- A : 
matic with effective dynamic contrasts. n American composer, Charles, 
The air of Handel and Bach's tune; Lomlinson Griffes, made his first ap- 


were sung merely “ore rotundo.” While 
' pearance on a Boston Symph 
ony pro-| 


she was delivering the address of 
Xerxes to his beloved piane tree aS i¢| St amme at the concert which Mr. | 


Pee ORATO gy been thundering a| Monteux conducted yesterday after-| 
cf f is nuge army, or storm-! no { 

ing at Mount Athos, we wondered sored fat 4 Symphony Hall, &. PPO Tae | 
the story about this affection was first | ich will be repeated tonight. Mr. 


7'=told. We read in one or Dr, Donne's! Griffes was not the first American to 


Klegies: 
| |}appear on these programmes. Nor 
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will he be the last. Nor will he be 

the greatest. But it is an. important 
fact to note that this man, aged 35, 
has really produced a remarkably in- 
teresting score. | 


of course that of Coleridge’s poem. 


_ pleasure-dome,’’ the 


IMAGINATION LEFT FREE 


The title of the work is ‘‘The Pleasure 
Dome of Kubla Kaan.’”’ The subject is 


When he wrote the music, Mr. Griffes 
states in the programme book, he was 
thinking principally of the ‘‘stately 
“sunny pleasure- 
dome with caves of ice,’’ the ‘‘miracle 
of rare device” .. “The gardens 
with fountains and ‘sunny spots «sf 
greenery’ are next suggested. From 
inside come sounds of dancing and 
revelry which increase to a wild climax 
and then suddenly break off. There is 
a return to the original mood suggest- 
ing the sacred river and the ‘caves of 
ice.’ te 

This is the simple programme of the 
plece. It is a programme simple enough 
not to bother anyone listening to the 


' music who is fearful that he may ie 


| 
| 
| 








) 


' 


many great composers have had it at 
that age? Comparatively few. 


thinking of an oriental dance when the 
composer means him to think of ‘‘caves 
of ice.’ The imagination of the eom- 
‘poser and the hearer are left quite fres. 
That the composer has real imagina- 
tion, feeling, and above all a sense of 
eolor is clearly shown. That he has 
less melodic originality at present ‘s 
also evident. Who has real thematic 
invention at the age of 30 today? How 


Ultra-Modern Music 


Nor is Mr. Griffes’ orchestration 
wholly original. He knows his Stra- 
vinsky, for example, extremely well. 
The opening is richly suggestive of the 
opening of “The Firebird’’—the per- 
sistent tremolo replacing Stravinsky's 
figure work in the lower strings, short 
staccato chords of bassoons and piano 
—jf the ear may be trusted—fixing the 
impression in, the mind. The score ‘s 
plainly derived from ultra-modern Rus- 
sia and ultra-modern France. But with 
a difference. The difference is that of 
weak imitation and a young tone- 
painter with a sense of color which is 
inherent, ra-her exotic in character, and 
absolutely fascinating to the listener. 
In his mind’s eye this composer sees a 
picture which he paints boldly. His 
orientalism is not a mere arpeggio for 
‘an oboe or pounding on the drum. It is 
the orient concieved by a young mod- 
ern. And@ if the thematic contours of 
this work are not marked by great or- 
iginality *»*y are mu&rked by life, by 
definite diruction’ and at least a strong 
intention of form. 


contagion in the writing. his 
spirit of the composer, it is hard to be 
‘over-critical of sources of effects. @ 
has, too, some effects of his own-—very 


'son’s admfrable symphony in B-flat, 


Abéve all, there is enormous spirit and 


ingenious and striking developments of 


hints given him by older composers; 


and with all this the musio is personal, 
individual in quality of imagination, and 
indicative of a broad and catholic af- 
preciation of music of many schools. 


Is Enjoyable to Hear 


We maintain that this is more than 
enough to start with, and that it is diffi- 
cult not to enjoy this transitional mu- 
sic of a composer of talent and of as- 
tonishing technical resource. Mr. 
Griffes is a man to watch with care. He! 
is not a mere objectivist and a man Of | 
ultra-refinement in his music, like John | 
Alden Carpenter, for example. Nor is | 
he a man possessed of the broadly na- 
tionalistic ideals in the music of Henry , 


Gilbert. 
But he is a young American, full of 
spirit and receptivity, astonishingly 


progressive, as shown by the texture of 
a score of a man who was musically 
educated in composition in Germany; 
he has temperament in great abund-. 
ance; he loves to write. Hence it gives 
one great pleasure to think that out of 
a sparse harvest another important 
American composer is coming to ma- 


turity. 
Chausson’s Symphony 


This piece greatly pleased the audi- 
ence The opening work was Chaus- 


which was given a wonderful perform- 
eanee by Mr. Monteux. The work had 


‘never before in Boston been heard toy 


such advantage. Never before had the 


'golemn introduction merged 80 inevi- 


tabIy into the calmly joyous allegro. 
Never before had the instrumentation 
been so beautifully clear and transpar- 
cnt, nor the long flowing lines of the: first 
theme of the allegro been done such 
justice. Of course, Chausson did not 
reach his complete development as @ 
composer, even in this, one of his most 
complete works. 

The symphony is principally of Ger- 
‘man classic mould, and the cyclic form 
imposed on the already existent mould 
by Cesar Frank. There is conven- 
tional development of motives in the 
opening movement, battledoring and 
shuttlecocking of fragments about, or- 
dinary sequences, etc. But the broad, 
virile stride of this movement, its lu- 
minous color; the melancholy of the 
slow movement, the change to a spirit 

of hope and thankfulness, so subtly and 

admirably brought out by Mr. Monteux, 
and the brilliant finale, of a quality best 

exemplified by pages of Franck, made a 
very strong inmpression end intensified 





| 
; 
| 
; 
i 
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the piano 
'ton in his home-town. 


Things Shall Be,”’ 
Community Chorus Mestival of 1917 


“regrets that such a fing and pu 
| | ; & fine ; ure - 
Sical nature as Chausson’s ahionie nave 


met its untimely end. ' 


Mme. Homer, gifted with , 
, a2 Cc 
voice which does not wear ag aig gs 
ural simplicity and breadth of style 
was heard at her best in familiar mu- 


Sic which yvave mu , 

git Pape ch pleasure to ‘th 
thoven; ‘“Ombra Mai Fu,” 
known as ‘Largo,’ 


H e 
Ever Faithful,” et 


Bach; aria, 


© 


**‘Nature’s Adoration,” Bee- 
otherwise 

“Heart | 
“OO Don! 


Fatale,’”’ from ‘‘Don Carlos,” Verdi. She 


was applauded to the echo. 


The concert ended with 
a cc 7 that extrsz 
dinary Bouree Fantasque’”’ of Chabrier, 
Scintillatingly orchestrated by Mottl. | 


boon, other music had talent. 
has genius. 


GRIFFES* AND HIS MUSIC 


7 OA, 20 Tua , mb V% 


THE NEW COMPOSER AND HIS NEW | 


PIECE fi 


Tone-Poem After Coleridge’s Verse, for 
the First Times at the Symphony Con- 
certs of This Week—Backgrounds, Inci- 
dental Circumstance and Anticipations 


AE announcement that the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra will this week 
* lS ical or symphonic poem, “The 
con, De 1e of _ Kubla Khan,” by 
aries Tomlinson Griffes, draws atten- 
tion to a young American composer who 
partly throvgh natural modesty and part- 
ly because of his insistent refusal to write 
In an Obviously popular Sty.e, has not yet 


| 
nish at j 
“The Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Khan,” 


won the r 
eputation that he deserves, and |that his hearers Will supply th 
‘ 4 » > | « 
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ad all the imaginations strained, it is to| And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills, Ke V “it dg f , } 

a basically pastoral idea that Mr. Griffes | Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. j o01ce ot the Orient . 
“must confess, if he is as honest as his SC, ee Nan es dou Me ge | a ° 
music bespeaks him. That he has envel-| The shadow of the dome of pleasure 

oped his nymphs and satyrs in the gaudier Floated midway on the waves; 


trappings of Scheherazade and her tribe} Where was heard the mingled measure Means of the Occident 


4s nobody’s business but his own, Mr. From the fountain and the caves, 

Griffes cemposes naturally and involun- jit was a miracle of rare eva pee 

tarily in Oriental idiom, auite as the ma- | A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 
jOrity of other American composers e*X~ Then follows the tone-poem, @ relatively 
press their deepest thoughts automatically | short piece written for the usual orchestra, 
in ragtime or the melodit ballad form.j plus a celesta and piano—‘‘to be blended 
Practically all of his previous work has | with the other instruments’’-—with frequent 
been tinged with this exotic coloring, 1} division of the strings, with occasional use 
particular the exceedingly anteresting ballet of violin and oboe as solo voices. Mr. 
music that he prepared for Adolf EPohn | gyiffes’s workmanship is ‘‘ultra-modern’”’ 
and Michio Itow, and eertain strange, €lUu-|jn the common and convenient usage of 
sive songs of Stravinskian flavor. the words, evenuating in music that is 
Whatever pictures and impressions Mr. an iridescent web through which occa- 
Griffes’s poem may produce in the 1mM~| sionally pierce or flash—as it ‘seems in a 
agination, the fact remains that it 1s 4] reading of the score—sharp-set and imagl- 
remarkably well-wrought composition, dis- native harmonies, graphic and imaginative 
nified and serious in intention, articulate 1m modulations, as keen and felicitous con- 
design, and of a rare fitness for the 1") trasts and combinations of instrumental 
strument which it honors. Obviously i'S\timbres. Mr. Griiies apparently has no 
creator did not say, “Go to, { will write 4} taste for the thick-woven luxuriance, mel- 
piece for the flute,” Rather did he Work | odic, harmonic, instrumental, of the Wag- 
out of his imagination a series of tones | nerian and the Straussian day. For him 
which cried aloud for a flute to interpret| as for Mr. Loeffler in his later pieces and 
them. for Mr. Carpenter, a relatively thin music, 
The instrument is given every opportu- ascending from brief motivs, yet of clear 
nity wo display: its individual proportics, and plastic progress, of fine and adroit 
yet never is there any -uggestio1 Of 8 facture, vivid with color and implication, 
straining for cfifeect, or ta artificial inse’- gwimming in atmosphere, Again, so far 
tion of mere technique for iis own Sake. as the reading eye may gather the quality | 
Both in the siow parts, where broad, Mel!l- ef the tone-poem, Mr. Griffes is not in-, 
low, tones float Janguidly above the OY- gsigtently and definitely oriental in the Rus-| 
chestra, and in the rapid, cleverly sian manner. Rather, such oriental sug-— 
“yhythmed passages, in climatic aecceler- gestion as the music may convey, is but. 
‘ando, with the whistling treble still! one thread in a web which would be tapes- | 
| piercing the accompanying hubbub, the| try, like Coleridge’s verse, of fantastic 
Poem is admirably suited to the art of} vision. Nor is Mr. Griffes minded to de- | 
George Barrire, and his fine interpre-| lineative progress through Coleridge's lines 
tation was exceedingly helpful to the! after the fashion of pedestrian composers. 
favorable reaction of the entire audience, It is possible to detect In his tone-poem 
which overwhelmed both the composer and| ‘‘the mingled prise qty he from the fountain 
the performer with applause. and the caves,’ the contrasts of “sunny 
| nleasure-dome”’ with “caves of ice.’ No 
Sp oar | print, no diagram, however, is Mr. Griffes 
Upon the fly-leaf in the manuscript score drawing in tones, Instead, he is trans- | 
of “The Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Khan’| muting into them, in his own voice and | 
(stands as clew to. the music a brief quo- manner, a vision and an atmosphere. “You 
‘tation from Coleridge's dream-drenched,| Will be surprised,’’ said Mr. Toscanini, as 


| perhaps opium-drenched, poem, to wit: | the invited audience trooped into the dress- 
In Xanadu did Kubla Khan : rehearsal of Montemezzi’s opega, ‘The 
A stately pleasure-dome cecree: Love of Three Kings’ at the Metropolitan. 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran ‘You will be surprised,” Mr. 
‘Through caverns measureless to man might as reasonably 


‘Down to a sunless sea. when he opens the score next Friday of : : we T e iff 
'So twice five miles of fertile ground “The Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Khan.’’ . ? rites 


With walls and towers were girdled round: is 
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| . The Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Khan,” Was Played 
for the First Times at the Current Symphony Concerts 
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culty of the New Eng- 
triumphant achievement. The compos- iit land Co . : . . 
er's "untimely death left him, as far ag : nservatory of Music, and the late Fidéle Koenig of Paris. 
ot Re roping, unable to organize his. fine | | ‘ ) 
ba a Bt ee ee ete ee eaterplase j| the Columbus Avenue Universalist Church. In 1895 she was mar- 
unt iano piece orchestrated effectively by . : 
joa his friend Mottl after his death, is an }; went to Paris, where she studied eighteen months with Koenig and 
va 7 aah © a9: 
to his reputation. Mr Monteux and the | : action). 
adde orchestra, made the most of it, and were | f Her first appearance in Paris w 
“Wiindei too amply; Bach haltingly; verdi The most i Nag Ste ah Rose on the Bre re Sang a work composed for her by Antoine Savard. The conduc- 
BE Mieks and thrill of the theatre,..'Be- STAM Wes ee eae ce by an almost ui | tor was Vincent d’Indy, She made her début at Vichy in June, 
‘comingly Mr. Monteux accompanied her. jgnown American composer, who is- be- 1} 1898, as Leonora in “La 
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even when a hint, at least, of thine 201)" jc ‘not a supreme masterpiece, ; Ss" during the season of three months at Vichy. An operatic 
Pe mueplcion af ‘stridency, ® momen- put it shows genuine originality and }| Season of six months at Angers followed. From 
power of a sort that entitle its com- | : i i ae “ee fi : 
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) d as men like Ravel, Rachmaninoff j;as A , : 
jess pliant than they are today. Relentless and Stravinsky, not by that usually ap- 4 fi mneris, May 14, 1899. The following winter she was engaged 
fieet the years. H. T. ParKER plied to orchestral works by unfamiliar : as . rst contralto of the Monnaie at : 
7 oe OMER S N S “It is never imitative, pedantic, bom- yoy lela Mme. de la Haltiére in Massenet’s “Cendrillon” at 
fee bastic nor sentimental. Few are the ; opnera- ; eet hd 
the Hl works of American composers which M pera-house. She returned to Covent Garden in the Spring. 
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i the larger forms are concerned, still A student in Boston, she Sang in Mr. G. W. Chadwick’s choir at! 
ev Chabrier’s ‘‘Bourree Ifantasque,” a’ j| ried to Mr. Sidney Homer, the composer, and the next year she 
‘ agreeable trifle which has added little with Paul Lhérie * (for dramatic 
ene acti . as 
PAre Telling.” Bee-hoven sh: sig la gely; well applauded for their pains. at a sy mphony concert, when 
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Pee | | superfluous “added attraction. juste Ber iz Boston as follows : October 15, 1904 (“Inflammatus et Accensus,” 
Mme I eave eer spauioret St te proves the saying that the highest form | from Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater”; also as a member of the quartet iu 
terdays Symphony concert, . art is to conceal art, by gaining his ; ” i . 

itis: Diabere : ‘“Nature’s Adoration,” ettects in ways which are not immedi- | Quis est Homo” from the same work ) ) October 14, 1905 (Liszt’s 
ses sata : 


| : Bi é ” a r 
LOTS eT . ” ately obvious to the lstener. Lorele and scene “ 1)? é< . . 
Beethoven; “My Heart Ever Faithful, Best of all, they are never effects for | J ene “Just God!” and aria My Life fades in its 


Bach; “O, Don Fatale,”’ hea and | the sake of effects, but always subor. ‘ane from Wagner’s “Rienzi,” Act III., No. 9) ; October 9, 1909 
‘“Ombra Mai F ”’ Handel, better known |dinate to his genuine and .individua : int. | é< : , : 99 . ; 
% andes Largo.” Her choice of | creative impulse. If is to be hoped pest | poe ppm . nes Fiancée du Fimbalier,” Liszt’s ’ Loreley,” 
fections gave great pleasure to the * cn get alot me veroeiee. Sena oe : + S's : appl ische Ode,” and Schubert’s Allmacht, all with 
jiumerous concert goers who prefer to composer added to the active repertory | orchestra) ; April 17, 1914 (Bach, “Erbarme dich” from the “Pas- 


inc . bers they of the orchestra. ‘This concert will be sion j ”. Ty lente? 99 

ee Set over orn dtcappolntad (reneated tonight. There are no more é according to Matthew y Gluck, Divinités du Styx from 

tee: teased to ee - “| Symphony concerts until Dec 19 and 20. ) }|““Alceste”; Verdi, “O Don Fatale” from “Don Carlos”) ; January 

the seekers for novelties. | —_—— erecta? q : . 

‘the. seekers for 19, 1917 x. Bach, “Es ist vollbracht,” and “My Heart ever Faithful” ; 
Homer, “From the Brake the N ightingale,” “Sing to me,” “The Song 


of the Shirt.”). 
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; bur _ Her maiden name was Beatty. She studied sin 
| Philadelphia, but her chief vocal teachers were Mr. Will 
|| Whitney of Boston, then a member 1 


|;1and Conservatory of Music, and the late Fidéle Koenig of Paris. ;| 
|| A student in Boston, she sang in Mr. G. W. Chadwick’s choir at'! 
the Columbus Avenue Universalist Church. In 1895 she was mar- || 
jj ried to Mr. Sidney Homer, the composer, and the next year she |! 
went to Paris, where she studied eighteen months with Koenig and}, 
| with Paul Lhérie* (for dramatic action). | 
| Her first appearance in Paris was at a Symphony concert, when ! 
: she sang a work composed for her by Antoine Savard. The conduc- || 


tor was Vincent d’Indy, She made her début at Vichy in June, 
Fro ae B yysmis in “La Favorita.” She also took the parts of 

elllah, the Queen in “Hamlet,” Ortrud, and Margared in “TL, 
d’Ys” during the season of thr ; wagph  y 
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. ee months at Vichy. A 
: Season of six months at Ange y n operatic 


y Homer) was born at Pitts-| 
ging in| 
lam L.}! 
of the faculty of the New Eng- | 






; rs followed. From Angers she went 
0 Covent Garden, London, where she made her first appearance 


as Amneris, May 14, 1899. The following winter sh é 
| as first contralto of the Monnaie at vA dann. oi, and a ou i = 
to impersonate Mme. de la Haltiére in Massenet’s “Cendrillon” at 
that opera-house. She returned to Covent Garden in the spring. 
Mme. Homer made her first operatic appearance in America as 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera House Company, of New York 
at San Francisco, November 14, 1900, as Amneris. She has sung at 


festivals, in orchestral concerts, and in recitals throughout the 
country. 
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She has sung at concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
‘In Boston as follows: October 15, 1904 (“Inflammatus et Accensus,” | 
jifrom Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater”; also as a member of the quartet iu | 
1 ote est Homo” from the same work) ; October 14, 1905 (Liszt’s 
|| ““Loreley” and scene “Just God!” and aria “My Life fades in its 
| Blossom” from Wagner’s “Rienzi,” Act III., No. 9) ; October 9, 1909 
| (Saint-Saéns’s “La Fiancée du Timbalier,” Liszt’s “Loreley,” 
|Brahms’s “Sapphische Ode,’ and Schubert’s “Allmacht,” all with 
jorchestra) ; April 17, 1914 (Bach, “Erbarme dich” from the “Pas- 
an according to Matthew”; Gluck, “Divinités du Styx” from 
| ‘“Alceste”; Verdi, “O Don Fatale” from “Don Carlos”) ; January | 
|19, 1917 (Bach, “Es ist vollbracht,” and “My Heart ever Faithful” ; 


| Homer, “From the Brake the Nightingale,” “Sing to me,” “The Song 
| of the Shirt.’). 
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- Mr. Griffes studied the pianoforte with Mary 5S. Broughton of 
Elmira. Having been graduated from the Elmira Academy, he 
went to Berlin, where he studied four years: pianoforte with Ernest 
‘Jedliczka and Gottfried Galston; composition with Philipp Rifer 
and Engelbert Humperdinck. He gave private lessons in Berlin. 
Returning to the United States, he became in 1907 the teacher of 
music at the Hackley School for Boys at Tarrytown, and he gave 
private lessons in New York. 

The list of his compositions includes: “The Kairn of Koridwen,” 
a dance-drama for five wind instruments, celesta, harp, and piano- 
forte (Neighborhood Playhouse, New York, 1917) ; “Schojo” Japan- 
ese mime-play (performed by Michio Itow at A. Bolm’s Ballet 
Intime, Booth Theatre, New York, 1917) ; Poem for flute and orches- 
tra (New York Symphony Society, November 16, 1919—Georges 
Barrére, flutist) ; a set of orchestral pieces rearranged from piano- 
forte works (announced for performance this season by the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra and the Chicago Symphony Orches- 


e):a set of Japanese folk-songs harmonized and provided with an 
accu.apaniment for miniature orchestra (announced for perform- 
ance in New York this season) ; Three Songs for soprano and orches- 
tra, Op. 11 (Philadelphia ‘Symphony Orchestra with Marcia Van 
Dresser, March 24, 1919); Two Pieces for string quartet (played 
by the Flonzaley Quartet, season of 1918-19) ; sonata for pianoforte, 
Three Tone Images, for voice and pianoforte, Op. 3; Two Rondels 
for voice and pianoforte, Op. 4; Three Tone Pictures for pianoforte, 
Op. 5; Three Fantasy Pieces for pianoforte, Op. 6; Roman Sketches 
for pianoforte, Op. 7; Three Songs, Op. 9; Five Poems of Ancient 
China and Japan, for voice and pianoforte, Op. 10. 
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SEASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


KIGHTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 19, AT 2.30 P. mM. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, AT8 Pm 


BALAKIREF j 
F, SYMPHONIC POEM for Orchestra, ‘Thamar’? 


(after a Poem by Michail Lermontoff) 


AC ( ~ . 5 o O P 


I. Larghetto calmato 
II. Presto giocoso 
Ill. Largo; Molto allegro 


SCHMIT 
T, SUITE for Orchestra, ‘‘The Tragedy of Salome:” 
(after a Poem by Robert d’Humiéres) ) 


Soloist: 


LEO ORNSTEIN 


LL Te NE oe 
~ 


Knabe Pianoforte used 





Leo Ornstein, Pianist. 
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SYMPHONY 
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Balakireff, MacDowell and 
Schmitt Form Pro- 
eram 


OS te. Om. me 9 tee et. cee err Oe 


PLAYERS GIVE 
BRILLIANT MATINEE, 


, : 

MA ernald Tea, 26 /i'9 
The program of the Sth concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Mon-' 
teux, given yesterday afternoon in Sym-| 
phony Hall, wags as follows: Balakireff, 
Symphonic Poem “Thamar”; MacDow-:! 
ell, Concerto No. 23, D minor, for piano 
(Leo Ornstein, pianist); Schmitt, ‘Th< 
Tragedy of Salome,” suite for orchestra, 
Two noble dames, Salome and Thamar, | 
mn one afternoon! If Messalina and | 
atherine of Russia had also been por-: 
trayed in music, our 30y would have! 
been full. No doubt, the poets, novelists, 
painters, musicians have done Salome a 
Srievous wrong. She was probably a7 
Slip of a girl, and her dance not so 
Sensuous as those observed by unpre- 
judiced spectators at balls patronized by 
our bast people.” It is true she came] 
“6 a@ sad ending, for she was marricd. 


ttt eee 
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|} twice, had three sons by her second hus. 


band, and no doubht died highly re- 
spected. 

Balakireff’s music seems more pictur-) 
esque and finely contrived when it is) 
used for the superably barbarie Rus-; 
Sian ballet than when it is heard in a! 
eoencert hall. The spectator, engrossed) 
by the sensual and tragic doings on the| 
theatre stage, does not then notice the! 
vain repetitions, weak measures of tran-} 
Sftions, the fatiguing tossing of a theme! 
or a fragment of a theme from one solo} 


‘instrument to anothcr—an mnnoving! 
| trick of Tscheikowsky’s, by the way. 
| These are cleary revealed when the, 


Same spectator sits in an orthodox con-. 


cert hal!, Yet when all is said in objec-| , 


tion, this “Thamar” as a Symphonic; 


poem, written for the concert stage and 
without any thought of a ballet, is 


- 


the ‘weakest par sa 

ferior to the sections depicting the rush. 
ing waters of the Terk and the arrival] 
of the ill-fated guest; far inferior to the 
magnificent close. Yes, this little man 
Balakireff, whose appearance seemed 
mean to Turgenieff, who was as bigoted 
religiously and as superstitious as Louis 
“1, had imagination. There was a rich 
vein of poetry in his soul. Perhaps 
Queen Tamara haunted him, as visions 
Of fair women disturbed the pious 
slumbers of St. Anthony in the desert. 

The question came up twice yester- 
aay: Does musie used for a ballet lose 
irreparably when it is transferred to 
the coneert hall? Schmitt’s ‘‘Salome’”’ 
Was written for a mute drama, for, 
-antomine and dancire: Balakireff’s; 
“Thamar” was composed as a Concert 
blece; yet we remember the Jatter as 
ballet music, and Schmitt's music, in- 
scnious and fantastical as it is, does 
not come up to d’Humiere’s prose poem 
Which it portrays in tones. 

The Prelude, the ‘Dance of Pearls” 
and “The Enchantments of the Sea,’’ 
are singularly impressive; after them 
the nderv and lightning business, 
Mount Nebo vomiting flames and the 
“infernal frenzy’? of Salome left us 
cold; without a touch of goose fiesh. 
without the disarrangement of a hair. 


| We were conscious of a mighty pother. 


on the stage. Perhays 50 years from 
now, or even 25 this musie will shake 
the souls of hearers, when the tragedy 
is enacted as a film-drama high up albové| 
the orchestra. 

Mr. Monteux and the plavers. after a 
most successful trip of a fortnight, gave 
a remarkable performance of the two 
compositions, a performance remarkable 
as a technical display, supremely 
euphonious, wonderfully elastic. The 
city may well be proud of this orches¢ 
tra as it exists today; the city may well] 
be proud of Mr. Monteux. And yet the 
audience yesterday was sluggish, almost 
churlisi in appreciation of an uncom- 
monly brilliant concert. 

This audience, however, recalled Mr. 
Ornsicin several times, He well de- 
served the tribute, for he played the 
concerto in aX masterly manner. 
Especially delightful was his reading of 
the tricksy Scherzo, designed originally 
as material for symphenic poem, 
“Beatrice and Benedick.’’ The concerted 
s a dazzling virtuoso piece. Mr. Josefly 
once told us he considered MacDowell’s 
first concerto more individual. Many 
would have been glad to write the sec« 


. 
‘ 
‘ 


ond, 
The concert will be repeated tonight. 


The program of the concerts next week 
is as follows: Brahms, Symphony No. 
1, C minor; Handel, Concerto for organ 
and orchestra, I major, No. 4 op. 4 
(Joseph Bonnet. organist); Liszt, “The 


‘ . Tavern’ (Mephisto Waltz), 
Dance in the Tavern ml 


etal | 


— fascinating work, Perhaps the orgy is 
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4 which portrays the flowing river—pages » | : 
in which the note of what is strange, | him a ¢ aoe cag TT 
| | | are the maddening dances, through the aaa, music. It was a pleasure to MUSI C Ts 
| pre ya which, as one might say, the pears to he paynh falent which ap-7 yy. 
t \eme af Thamar herself ts heard. poe oe ae leving more and more rs Nae Lé Pa 
phoses "of car md ‘musical metamor- into its own our. 01 stat ee ks ae Musi irs | Be ar 
| i ese motives—metamor- restraint in pert rnstein, by his selt- usical Affairs in Boston / / 
| phoses which anticipate what later Rus- ' Malanea wi performance, his careful Specially for The C 
i than Balakireff were to do with nation of the the orchestra, bis elimi-/ BOs N et eee 
| this system of the transformation of ‘gained e pettily personal equation, | TON, Massachusetts — Balaki- 
motives d | a notabl reff’s *“ a 
and melodies, which the Rus- | y and richly deser s “Thamar” . oy 
sians had learned Berloiz and Uiszat Bat sew ig “Tragedy of Salon Ascadesen ia. 
a ds a OP i 
At the last there is heard again, in a  Schmidt’s “Tragedy of Sal A yey omé”-—works theat- 
vassage which will never grow old, the Met alome” | vnarily f aracter, if not written pri- 
‘ ‘Th i y aged 3 Raat ng to her victim, and edy of a he sabia ie iy to “The Trag- 9 Or the theater—formed the 
amar and ‘Trag- sag, cd uany te poem by Robert A'eiumniene be =p “ the oman. rs the-stenth poem 
Actually Heard First Time | we page who, sadly enough de parity eaahun’ 4 hy -arees Orchestra on 
99 Why all this about a w | while fighting for France in 1915. This Ornstein : etween...them Leo 
edy of Salome gues AN tden' played balere: then rar er anes ogre joked originally written for “a en adatre ence MacDowell’s second 
aie or Symphony concerts? scenes” by Robert d'fumie er ipevens mar,” first nating Sia . tee fe 
r ° | e music was ) ers, and thus crm... : med in 1883- 
Ornstein, Soloist Peyn the sa time Pte as 4 soy Se he “ cl toawe . des Arts, laa Fibber of of Salomé.” gas hon 
: | | er understood it. ‘ A | ' . , . er it was ar- rme in 
P mt {/ ee, LO J Bring yy was & evelc@en of rept le gn aie A .. bp erg bei suite in Faro a poration sisi ind - ath ig 
/€C, “© 4 | In the score, a display of suprem NS OE: & HOME <+ 0) Ce iti pti 
BY OLIN DOWNES / / siclanship in, the choice of temp, and Seeisnee wee Je doubt yesterday as to- gorge a might be supposed 
an accomplishme y | e the hall, si i renc 
Balakireff’s “Thamar,” tone ppem imhathation ui 6 paar ain and programme did not state Tae tie et dates of their Stat “s “i years So va 
f oe se skied of '¢h 6 the re- | chestra was going to pl le ; per ormances. Of 
6r orchestra, is inspired by he tie! Talecers e coolest and most critical ord shnennath anid Pes sana suite in ourse Schmitt, writing since great 
. Pay ‘ | , re seven di- impr : ‘ , 
sian legend of the Queen, as sinister At last there was the voice of fate pty hme of the scenes described nt fe ph gg in the technic . ang 
as she is seductive, who, in her castle < the introduction, as well as the most peiltoecr we a — Mr. Monteux ac- have “ahr . orchestras instruments 
which towers over a wild gorge in the celina freer SF eet tae oon Pagan mae. Wena strange music it is! music: many iene cee wet GRC 
’ & . 4 
Caucasus, a comaee wandesere tal MeOeee ond BiB os B » Kon waar were S000 to the great who died for, nts impossible to Pr cud: es ep 
a night of revelry and death. In the rere abo the pasha eget’ until at a | talking of pati yp Oa cn now) Ten, restricted, to the mors limited 
: RQ ’ wa : = compe 
morning the waters of the River Terek, howling beasts; at last t Big. hi of | : acknowledgment that this spt he way orchestral resources of his day. Yet 
“mad with fright,” carry away a life- the fatalism of the sonclusion” mtew 4 sani Serer ged written as it is both]. find in both works the same theat- 
less body. The Q “ felt. This is not to say that “Thamar” Sersbral ane morbid in its character,| 11C! emotionalism, the same exagger- 
‘a ueen, “cruel, cun-| is a composition wholly without faults e do not often employ the latter ad- ations, the same renin 
ning, yet divine,” prepares to receive i faults are principally those of form. | betget Strauss’ much discussed musi coloring; and who oni cae e intense 
her next victim. This tone em here are too many good ideas, with- b alome” does not seem morbid, all Balakireff wi see that after 
. poem, out sufficient economy of presentati ut on the coitrary, very effective and ireff with his simpler har- 
and other fascinating music, was There is excess of excitement and s on. expressive music to a drama which one monic and melodic scheme does not 
played at the concert of the B tion. This is typical, perha eh may or may not like or approve. B succeed in making a 
< e Boston imagination of the Slav who ps, of the eee | Se a dines ae Saeeae Aa Ut! iid praca more direct and 
ymphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux scratch only to find that Deurtie be : little mad and proverse in this rete of Schmitt with ai a image oe ae 
conductor, yesterday afternoon in Sym- derneath he is an Oriental. With all Schmidt. It could not be otherwise close proxi 7 1 his complexity? The 
' phony Hall ™ f this, “‘Thamar’’ is intoxicatin when a composer who set out to i ximity of these two works 
| . 1e performance was full of fire, color, imagi a music for the ; to write|/on the same progran : 
‘masterly. The music is irresistible in L : O A aidiiisnicinnedeehndean which is as a Sevinie. alone "troubled} make each lose a PE ty a 
" . ’ , - 
its barbaric splendor. T) gy prone sey viene ” Pe hich nature itself takes o.,, plete effectiveness. ria: 
| a _~rhen Leo Ornstein, who used i. shapes and terrible images, MacDowell’s famili ‘ 
EARLY “ s ‘Wild Men's Dances,’”’ which hi ney gy crimes recognize Salome and call/nol prove a a prone concerto did 
R NEO-RUSSIAN esr composed, and look lke a wild : ine 1h es brotherly fashion,”. and there! stein playe d hi ent relief. Mr. Orn- 
This tone poem, “Thamar,” while one inirable path en des, Pearcy he Ried, Mg cols itichta denounce TF “ament oben the without distincti part of the concerto 
of th able performance of MacDowell’ : rgin dances as [f ‘swept about b it distinction. The scherzo w 
| e early products of the then “Neo- minor piano concerto. It w well’s D an infernal frenzy.’’ Y taken at so rapid a ‘ as 
Russian’ school of the ‘S0s and ’60s, a performance — though ates ia It is a splendid score, and one can lines were blurred rg inet ee 
while surpassed in workmanship, in Sige atl ee one would wish to Shar. : easily see how exciting {t would be with distinct. The mor wt its rhythm in- 
‘perfection. of form, by later composi- ad proportion, balance, repo : the stage spectacle. It is dramatic of th é e romantic portions 
tions such as tho “Soheherazade” of counter elements to the virt a en ME music, while the workmanship ! “i e first and last movements were 
‘Rimsky-Korsakoff, is the Alpha an bray - rweadyd which this potahes ieee ck | of musical decadence. One is fi Be played coldly—the brilliant passages 
‘Omega of a certain wonderful oriental- Bleu long before he had reached Ht by this hard-headed, morbid musi with precision and accuracy. The or- 
fam which the later-day Russians de ‘qoem © sage Mr. Ornstein was modest ro : which one does not like, and this musie,| C2estra played with more th 
‘veloped with such picturesqueness and nor, assured in musical int " | which one does not like, one is u 4, accusto , , an its 
Lig ve power . and so much the greater a ria a to forget. mee edy ¢ med virtuosity in the “Trag- 
: than he had ever appeared Refare.: Clan | y of Salomé,” and Mr. Monteux, in 
‘ rr rns evident sympathy with the music, 
conducted with warmth and vigor, 


perd opening pages It was o great pleasure to listen ¢ 
) 
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A GLANCE UPON MR. MONTEU S for no other reason than convenience to 
PROGRAMMES 


the conductor in his programme-making. | 
Mr. Monteux is too scrupulous, too am- 
bitious, so to take the easiest way; while 


overtures in relief alike to orchestra and 


"Interesting Always, They Also Disclose |. is wise to put by these over-played 


F 


@ e,¢ : ’ po 
bin Singularities bite rnacoaekitn — to audience. The one played them often 
Poem, “Thamar,” as Never Before tO jin routine; the other heard them mechan- 


. : ically. 
Bostonian Ears — The Contradictory ‘11. second singularity of the conduc- | 


Matter and Manner of Schmitt’s “Sa- tor's programmes is his inclination toward 


: . music of the dance. In eight pairs of con- 
lome”—Mr. Ornstein as Master of Touch ‘certs, he has played six such pieces; at 
and Tone with the Piano a ninth he will add to them Liszt's 
“Mephisto Waltz’; at a tenth, Debussy’s 
INCE Mr. Fiedler’s dimming day no|little ballet of ‘‘Jeux.’’ . Leader for some 
conductor at the Symphony Con-|/years of the orchestra of Mr. Diaghilev’s 
certs has assembled such _ inter-|ballet, leader, thereafter, of the orchestra 
esting programmes as, thus far, of the Metropolitan Opera House, Mr. Mon- 
has Mr. Monteux. He shuns the hack-/|teux succeeds well with such music, often 
neyed pieces that it is conventional to|visualizes it to himself and upon his hear- 
label “thrice-familiar’’ and polite to s64- ers, displays no more than a natural fond- 
lute as “ever-beautiful.”’ He re-discov- ness for it. Already, however, a few are 
ers and restores to the. active reper- beginning to demur to what they are 
tory numbers long and inconsiderate- picased to call an excess of ‘‘dance-pieces’’ 
ly overlooked. He wanders interestingly upon the conductor’s lists; while, yester-'| 
into by-paths of the classics, humanly Pper- gay, in particular, they found serviceable 
ceiving that a. diet of masterpieces M4Y text in a programme that, outside the 
sometimes cloy. He is open-minded toW- |: nists concerto, traversed only Bala- 
ard new music and usually happy a his! kirev’s tone-poem of “Thamar” and 
ee ee anolent oa tern | Schinitt’s Suite from his mimodrama, 
re ively eé F ’ r 66 hin J, e’ Yr: 9 . : $ 
and ultra-modern items, tipping it mo more) “Sslome's Tragedy’ | botn nese. mild 


music to 
he curious and interested, the young 
ey ae ardent, desire toward the com-) grumblers forget, however, that nearly 


posers of a recent or a_ present day. all this music of the dance is well-reputed 
Catholic by inclination and practice, ae! eypd has proved interesting in performe 
chooses impartially among the French, ance; while one example of it—the Suite 
the Gefmans, the Russian, the Szechs and|from Stravinsky’s ‘ballet of “The Fire- 


the Americans, in good time, doubtless, Bird’ passes for a masterpiece of our time. 


‘minded to add the young Italians to them. elites 
Not one of his first ten programmes—for Doubtless, Balakirev worked at ‘‘Thamer” 


the course of the tenth is already known— through the seventies without a surmise 
has run in a rut; not.one has been oVver- that thirty-odd years afterward other Rus-_ 
Jaden; not one has failed to interest and sians would be dancing and miming to his | 
stimulate most of his hearers. symphonic poem in the hot reds of Bakst's | 
So far, however, Mr. Monteux’s pro-|sctting of a topless tower. «As little may 
gramme-making has: disclosed: two singu-|tne composer have anticipated that French, 
larities. For some ‘reason, not easy to English, American audiences would) some 
detéct or surmise, he seems to shun Over-/day he listening to his music and, least of | 
tures. Through ten pairs of concerts, he ali, that many a hearer’s background for 
has played but one—Beethoven’s to the it weuld be the visualized action of Mr. | 
pageant-play of “King Stephen’’—unless Diaghilev’s and Mr. Fokine’s sS‘age. Even | 
there be also included the overture that \so by far the larger part of “Thamar,” as’ 
was one of the chosen numbers from Bee- symphonic poem, is music im dance-rhythms 
thoven’s ballet of ‘‘Prometheus.” Like |— the music of feast and fete to which the 
most conductors schooled in the theatre Caucasian queen—cruel, lustful, perverted— 
and.with a keen sense of effect upon their ‘bids her way-faring and fated lovers of a 
hearers, Mr. Monteux likes to end a con-|night. These dances, sharp with orienta! 
‘cert with a highly colored, sharply rhytiims, pungent with oriental harmonies, 
rhythmed © music. Many an_ overture jtingling with oriental iterations, keenly im- 
might serve this purpose; yet but once, in agined, vividly accom plished, fave shape 
“King Stephen,” has: he chosen such a ane color to the aa ha! revelling, pene- 
piece, Few have noticed this singularity; }‘™ate the hearer with illusion, are graphic 


‘SR gte Sa ce aS F background alike to the erotic the. fate- 
fe , have. regretted it. or the.fate 
‘still . fewer, probably ful measures that once and again still and 


Me Lone-poom is*not/Rabaud plodding dutifully, labor 
|through the “Open-Air’ pieces of last 
as out of mysterious mists, reiterates ar yye 
: ume. and rumble of .the wild river 
uprears Thamar‘a sombre abode, confu 


though that be, inevitably. j 
With. Bakst’s red are inextricably, revelation and edification. 


Balakirev: diminishes n t unforgettable. | this Suite from ‘Salome’s Tragedy” has 
poser of imagination in the Gaal 4 Pingacgs Schmitt come to true, revealing and en- 
the doom of the slain periods of hancing voice in our concert-rooms. Six: 


lovers, of the re- 
awakening of Thamar’s trapping desires 


of the ceaseless obblig: 
hg Sato of the rushing 


Yet intrinsic 7 
Deetlisna sce pre! is scl Prelude and Pogsibly there is clew to this double out- 
tones, while all bettresn” at meat in come in 'the two-fold Schmitt that seems 
expressed in the dance. A 7 ee en to play through much of his music as here- 
Mr. Monteux played the S such a music, abouts we have come to know it. There 
background, action TRE ache ti though is a Schmitt who develops motives with 
of passion and of fate and all within | fertility into’ significance, who d:rects | 
themselves upon an isinetnaes’ se unro ling rhythm, modulation, pace, emphasis to H-. 
Stage, as though he would ‘ie ut vistOned lusory ends who arrests the ear and stirs 
likewise to his hearers ‘ ys = curtain the imagination with his play of harmon- 
Months of Symphony C eldom in two ies—a Schmitt who uses all these means 
seemed so sensitive to Winteincs a has he to compass atmosphere and suggestion, 
and supple to rhythm, apt eg line, alert frequently to gain power, occasionally to 
instrumental color just P a harmonic and summon beauty. This Schm:‘tt wrote more 
once both clear and Pe a of ear, at than half of the music to ‘Salome’s Tra- 
was fain to do with the YS we What he gedy’—music that evokes the ominous 
of the Russidn Ballet sae y aie orchestra | scene by ‘the Dead Sea the baleful lights 
complish with the superior rm now ac- and winds, the menacing blackness of the 
to his hand, ear and hago chestra ready | stifling night. Music, again, that flutters: 
before has Balakirev’s as Never’ and flickers with the jewels that drop from 
ia deities nude monn sic sounded with the hand of Herodias or that gleams with 
Higginsonion arbiter of ee Care. The! the white young: flesh of Salome glimpsed 
concerts might well be sac aL of the. athwart the dark. Music, once more, that 
Age -E SV tcp ntent with such pierces with the insidious longings the per- 

Po te verse fascinations of the princess; music 

Evidently Schmitt’s musie of that the lusts of Herod may as quickly 
Tragedy" baffled the audience Not { ‘sear. By so much this “Tragedy of Sa= 
years has a piece -at the Symphony Osi lome” is the most artful, the most moving 
certs, at beginning, middle or end nes music yet borne hither from the coms- 
programme, been. so meagrely applaudea, | P°S*T § hand. ma 
Until, indeed Mr. Monteux. left his place. | In contrast another Schmitt, almost 
many a listener hardly knew whether the|5®¢™S to have written the final diversions 
mimodrama was, or was not, concluded a (of the mimodrama, when once the balefully 
few hands clapped perfunctorily, then per 'echoing, chanting voices of old sins have 
sistently, until they had recalled the cone | died across the Dead Sea, when ‘storms 
Seba pce gag reward for the devoted anal of the skies and of the passions break, 

tful pains he had spent upon the per- | upon the terrace, when Salome dances) 
formance, almost supercilious ne ati .| the dance of the lightnings and of fear, 
his obvious admiration f Se -higertebe Of | Then does th sic I -vo 
, or the music. | 3 e music become rude-voiced, 

Yet, like so many of Schmitt's pieces aw | Coarse-fibred, crass, Strident, a sound am 
Boston has heard them, this Suite ef the fury signifying little but the impotence? 
theatre somehow failed to come completely|°f the composer to, find and measure his; 
off. On frequent o¢casions in the ae | means, to achievevhis ends. Din is seldom: 
shortcomings of performance have eo. ilusion, no matter how twenty conven= 
viously ‘brought such fate upon him. rt | tional resources of music may swell -it;! 


»|sody’”’ or of the moody and salient ‘Son Py 


him.. Yet again only confused impression 
and clouded illusion remained. 


‘‘Salome’s 
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js still possible to recall good old’ Dr, | 2nd din and little else are many a page) 
Mees and the groping, thin-voiced self. toward the end of ‘‘Salome’s Tragedy.” 
conscious choir of The Cecilia messinx Where mimodrama and music should rise 
timidly about in the barbaric intensities of. highest in horrific suggestion, they falt 
Schmitt's ‘music, to. the forty-sixth Psalm lowest. The impotence of this end blots 
of Israel’s fierce and pagan ‘ out the puissance of the beginning. But 
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‘ eep its *¥% 
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Mr. Diaghiley’s ballet with Mies trae. Zé deikine and Romanoy have seen to 
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atec . arment, wi , ffec ‘ 
rated Ida Rubinstein as the interesting Fashin + es th proper effect, comes i 
Caughter of Herodias. She qj 5 s Biv tumbling after. Salome, with © 
"gre age «5. he did not fare wel] her grotesque retinue circles in solemn. ~ 
i © part. As produced by My. Diaghilev’; Procession round the central] column, 
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; “prighter, a more -pellucid beauty into morrow a e orohentca. wl mimodrama baftied many & beholder, fp) @utStretched arms, Salome steps for- 

Pio voice of the piano than Mr. Ornstein Monteux and hs . drawn by Symphony Hall we shall hear his musi Tite ia OR craste ‘& 

; y , ~ Ul e " . r c S Cc: cs c a< - > rigs ’ : 

shed upon the lighter measures. As near ‘ie Ay to Robert but see neither the weg eardsley’s drawings ag 


; : ie itt from his music 
¢ . Hoffman is he in the shadowed Florent Schmit OO cedyv of 
Baty Tua he outpoured, but alsO q’Humiére’s mimodrama, ag Mie ego gf 
De atened upon the darker, slower-paced, salome.” Six years ago Dr. Muc 


action embroidered | fashion plates, and the reader 
1t nor the Settings that 
then, is an account of 


upon 
Here, 


1d — ier will ar- 
framed it.’ Tive at a very fair idea of Karsavina’s 


appearance as Salome. Ter S 
a performance ‘ Ter enstume 


‘s F in Paris j - gum ; < is. exiguous—disclosing One thigh but 
A loveli-| nips +} rogramme of two Symphony; | pe. hae VMRNROE, Of 01s: not the other: her legs and arms are 
m eat periods. PRSOD ET dca nie viedipcdalh eProp irst times In “oudeikine’s act-d is bev [ bare, with a blood-red heart a 1 ot] 
pre. BOS ‘bably for the first times * , act-Grop is beyond com- é and other 
| so limpid, edgeless,| Concerts, .probably , prehension. So a] 
ness of tone, at once Oa 


it; 
freely moving, delicately or deeply tex- the United States. He peed neg te 
‘tured, might, with the piano, hardly fur- Mr, Rabaud, of course, "5 canal’ haar 
| ther go Akin were Mr. OrnStein’s light hard to grasp and difficu t ie oe ‘ines 
fleetness, like to a motion of the air; his fore it now comes virtually as a 


sion so is the’ scene devices stencilled on them. <A high 
nich * rises——a platform enclosed by \ noad-ertee cauinwa oe the tiny face of 
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middle of the heh tee. ter on _ impossible to write with anv detail 
. Inlike ge IS a tall column ' ) etail. 
. Ondo, blic of Symphony Hall. Un , upon the top of which at ne Dy It is devised in the same Deen O- nae 
i gaa ote chee teed ae ya ay miivine Parisian composer, Schmitt Sumably the Baptiste heads ie ape bre spirit as the rest of the ballet, and 
fiashing like quick, keen rays throug many a 5 ke way with American Seen. Behind stands a curious pyra- Is more remarkable as a feat of acros 
rs ce ee | Uae. ueen, mow to Hanke oe dutiful con- midal Staircase, Eight negro slaves are batic agilitv and phvsical endurance” ~ 
descended to it in a music, jrearers. Once and again the discovered grouped about the column than as an artistic performance. One 
'MacDowell con be dad effect; the tor set forth one or another of his and its burden, Their woolly pates nes is told that the dance is “at first frantic 
designed for brilliance an effect; ; duc sah =i ieces. which are not few. For white, white ostrich plumes oy aioe and insane: then more paroud Hey) 
SE ee See ren | orem’ ¥ ne dience hears Schmitt; about their middles, and round their. Sorrowful, more remote and ecstatic. - 
iat he lent to the final movement. half an hour the audi ; én ankles are clasped: what foics. aoa Tt is the expression and avowal of her 
that he : o lause for half a year and more it forge piciously like white spats The lime sensual torment and of her atonement 
Tsp en ner free dint ait awnite nie vat he has clear, individual profile. light streaming on their naked bodice through the very misery of her unas- 
“were tokens of understan - him. ; | phe 


imparts a greenish tinge to the brown suageable desire. Mavbe \t is all 


| : »’ writes 
’ . Qc _ s+ » , music today, W rit . ° | . . ° ’ 
‘Clation, the audience knew that it was hear- “He traverses French flesh, and gives them quite as nasty an 4 that: nerhaps something more, nerhaps 


$+; . . 4 : 443 a 
ing a pianist who is signal and sensitive Jegn-Aubry in his book about it, “‘like 


appearance as one supposes the qe- a great deal less. Tor mvself. F.shnold 
s’’—Sc as signers i ie have heen interested to lear t 
‘om the Vosges Schmitt wa Signers intended. d to n at what 
master of tone, who can transfigure intO wild boar fror e—with the healthy robust- Oo strident music which One feels sure point the insanity died down and pride — 
bright beauty, into lightly running power orn in Lorrain must be expressive of hectic ' 


a sor , r 
passion ind sorrow took its place. 


Of ecstasy ~ 
and horror, the ereen and white 


tive 1, could ane. no real surgestion, thoueh _ 
Foes posture and run about the stace _ the counterfeit was plausible: and the 
Their antics are engaging and ‘oe: | only remoteness was when the danre 
pressive of whatever the spectator unexpectedly ended and the curtain 
chooses to think. They are joined went down, 
presently by four executioners, who és 
would do credit to any professional As Originally Intended 

reamer of nightmares. Like the ne- LASS el Oa 

Sroes, these also have spats on their All this was rather a Russian overlay and 
bare legs. They wear very little else, decoration of the play of d*Humiéres and 


but carry large swords rj ic -hmi : 
| ‘ ae S which oObvi- the music of Schmitt than the course of tha 
ouSly are meant for dark and bloody f the 


the resources of the piano, who can com- ness of a sensitive and crabbed path ph 
pass these things not only with ease and daining all coteries, dogmas od guess 
elegance but with a nervous and impart- made religions or organized fate a ior 
|ing grace of the imagination. In spite of | © — Ye submits to a strong Hones We 
isymmetry of outline, diversity of contentS gogsires to accept it from none put rim * 
and supple progress from voice to voic@ ing therefore mingles, at his convene 
‘and mood to mood, this Concerto in D jis recent predilections with the lessons 
minor now sounds only as a slender-bod- the past. He is a singular mixture of * 
jed, charmingly fancied, brightly adorned passion for independence and an monte 
music. There is no more for pianist to do respect for rules. His choice tends wholly 












' | ab peices deeds. They are tall ; ank, geri one and the suggestion of the other, What 
‘than play it with Mr. Ornstein’s just under- towards freedom, one might eect ren sinister. In « business-like ks enim playwright and composer sought to set: balk 
‘standing, intuitive sympathy and guiding towards anarchy; and his nature inclines ee vpat themselves of the weapons of fore the imagination ‘of an audience best 
taste and then summon Mr. Ornstein’s },;,, towards submission to _principle:. ihe whenees ta the cee OS thet appears in their own “argument.” Even 
‘beauties and felicities of touch and tone, yjopent Schmitt's originality wee in this Go-Round-The-Baptist's-Head_ eeee WV e- 60, it is lurid enough: | 
rhythm and modulation— if he can. rugged conflict fought with ardor. bn a8 The music now, with relentless im- A terrace of Herod's, Palace, Over | 
pe H. T. PARKER His ‘Tragedy of Salome,’ in conception and portunity, insists upon an impending looking the Dead Sea. The mountains 
Pa —_———______—— in realization is a manifestation of his cma x. Negroes and executioners fall of Moab it LR he horizon, rose-co]- 
ie: \ Of all that {* cowlbingel eaulifully into nlace, a portion of the pod and russet-hued, domnated by the 
complex art and of a | | backcloth drops swiftly, and Salome is Re of wlount Nebo. on which Moses, 
once of allurement and of violence, of | Seen standing on the top of the stair- at the threshold of the Promised Land, 
ruggedness and refinement, of solidity and case before a dim background of blue reac aes 73 before dying, The sun | 
f rich color.” and mysteriou Starlit depth. She is fs sinking. . onn slowly walks across: 
Qi ric . Shrouded in the voluminous folds of an the terrace and disappears, . . . net 
| —_— immense Cloak, and at first Sight might Torches light the stage, Cloths and = 
be taken, as a witty observer re- | Jewels which overflow from a precious — 
i ! marked, for Mrs. Grundy come to put _ coffer sparkle under the glare. Hero~ 
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Leo Ornstein, the much discussed ViS2t’s “Mephisto” Waltz 


Russian-American pianist, was the solo- 
ist at yesterday’s Symphony Concert. 
In spite of his reputed bent for ultra- 
modern music, he elected to Play an 
early work of MacDowell, the Second 
Piano Concerto, which dates from 1885. 
His performance showed extraordin- 
ary technical competence, but he was 
too cool and collected to convey much 
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of the limited but genuine wistfulness * 


and glamour in the music 
ers, The careful artistry of MacDowell 
is well illustrated by his choice of 
thoroughly congruous themes for 
several movements of this : 
He emphasizes its essential unity by 
recurrence in the last movement to the 
material used in the first. 


Wid you ever take a Huntingeton-ay 
car past Symphony Hall Friday noon in 
your fellow-passen- 
gers crane their necks to look at the 
chilly but cheerful crowd eamptug on. 
raitinge for the 25-cent rush 
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Schmitt’s “The Tragedy of Salome.” 
played yesterday, if they heard them 
without having read a program. 
danced by the Russian Ballet, both 
pieces are doubtless vivid and engross- 
ing. In the concert hall they sound mud- 
dled and groping, because the themes 
are fragmentary and development is 
sacrificed to expressiveness. 

The _ texts by Lermontoff and | 
D’Humieres, on which they are based, | 
appeal primarily to the visual imagina- 
tion of the reader Neither author mo-'| 
tivates or characterizes his personages. | 

e only tries to make you see, hear and) 
even smell strange remote and romantic 
scenes, 


Although it is an experimental fact. 
that music, 


Florent | Scries!’’’ a male passenger declares em- 
“Nor I even to be first at the biggest 
When | bargain sale ever,’’ answered his fem- 
inine companion, 

Yet if Kreisler or Melba is: announced 
as soloist, the Symphony line begins to 
concert at 2:30. 
warmest 
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the hall until the doors open at 1:30, and 
inside to 
concert an hour and a half long. 
were patient. 
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like poetry, makes many/| vance, instead of being able to get in 






and bring 
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agement. 


people see pictures, especially people| for a quarter only on the “pay as you 


withont intellectual interest in music, 
who So to concerts primarily to bathe 
in sounds, psychologists also have ob- 
served that no two people ever see ex- 
actly the same pictures when listening 
to a given piece of music. 

The appeal of the great classics, fur- 
thermore, is to the intellect and to the 
formal imagination of the listener. 
Bach and Beethoven lose, rather than 
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Mr. Lmo Ornnsrurin, pianist end composer, was born at Kremen- 
chug in Southern Russia on December 11, 1895. As a boy he 


studied music with his father, a rabbi, who had been a synagogal | 


cantor. In 1902, recommended to the Petrograd Conservatory, 
he was accepted at the Kiev Imperial School of Music, Vladimir 
Pulchalski, director ; returning home, he studied with local teachers, 
but in 1904 he went to the Petrograd Conservatory. He studied 
harmony and theory with Medemi. Talk of a pogrom drove him 
home, and in 1907 the family came to New York. There he was 
given a scholarship in the Institute of Musical Art. His pianoforte 
teacher was Mrs. Bertha Feiring Tapper; he studied composition 
with Dr. Percy Goetschius and R. H. Woodman. In 1911 he visited 
European cities with Mrs. Tapper. His first recital in New York 
was at the New Amsterdam Theatre, on March 5, 1911. He gave 
concerts elsewhere. In 1913 he found his “true idiom of expression” 
as a composer, writing his “Dwarf” Suite. In 1913 he again visited 
Europe. He played in Berlin and in Norway. For a while he 
taught in Paris. His first recital in London was on March 27, 
1914. In 1915 he gave in American cities his four recitals of 
ultra-modern music. The list of his compositions, which have 
excited attention by reason of their “peyolutionary nature, is 
already a long one, embracing orchestral pieces, a pianoforte con- 
certo; sonatas and smaller pieces for violin, pianoforte, violoncello, 
also, for flute; chamber music, choral works, many piano pieces, and. 
songs. His piano pieces, “March Funeébre” (“Dwarf Suite) and 
“A la Chinoise,” orchestrated by him, were played at concerts of 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra on March 7, 8, 1919. One 
of his latest works is a pianoforte suite, “Poems of 1917,” embodying 
impressions of the war. 

In Boston he has given these recitals :— 

1911, November 9. His “Paris Street Scene at Night,’ Nocturne, 
and “In the Style of Scarlatti,” with Schubert’s Sonata in A minor, 
and pieces by Chopin and Franck. 

1915, November 16. His programme included his own Impro- 
vista, Impression de la Tamise, Wild Men’s Dance; Cyril Scott’s 
sonata; pieces by Ravel, Albeniz-Korngold; his own “The Waltzers” 
and “The Night,” attributed to the composer ‘“Vannin.” 

1915, December 7. His “Deux Impressions de Notre Dame” ; 
pieces by Korngold, Ravel, Schénberg, Albeniz, Grondahl, Scott. 

1916, January 11. His “Dwarf” Suite; pieces by Franck, Scott, 
Schénberg, Novak, Debussy. 

1916, February 9. His Sonatina; Three Burlesques, Two Preludes, 
“Three Masqueraders,” pieces by Debussy, Bach-Busoni, Schumann, 
Liszt, Ravel, Albeniz, Chopin, Rubinstein. 

1916, February 22. His “Impressions de Notre Dame,” Wild Men’s 
Dance; pieces by Debussy, Seriabin, Schumann, Leschetitzky, Grieg, 
Ravel, Albeniz, Chopin, Mendelssohn-Liszt. 

1917, March 3. Recital in aid of the Bertha Tapper Club Scholar- 
ship. Music by Chopin and Ravel. 

1919, November 24. Mrs. McAllister’s Musical Morning. His 
Sonatina, and “Impression of Chinatown”; music by Chopin, De- 
bussy, Liszt. 
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Mr. Luo OrNsTHIN, pianist nd composer, was born ¢° | Ai 
chug in Southern Russia on December 11, 1895. AS Oo ’ 
studied music with his father, a rabbi, who had been @ te Peers Ciara eae 
se\tor, In 1902, recommended to the Petrograd Co f= a .,,rhrrrt—C“‘C(CC 
he was accepted at the Kiev Imperial School of Musi eve | 
Pulchalski, director ; returning home, he studied with loc 
but in 1904 he went to the Petrograd Conservatory. 
harmony and theory with Medemi. Talk of a pogrom 
home, and in 1907 the family came to New York. TI 
given a scholarship in the Institute of Musical Art. Hi 
teacher was Mrs. Bertha Feiring Tapper; he studied 
with Dr. Percy Goetschius and R. H. Woodman. In 19° 
European cities with Mrs. Tapper. His first recital & 
was at the New Amsterdam Theatre, on March 5, 191 
concerts elsewhere. In 1918 he found his “true idiom of 
as a composer, writing his “Dwarf” Suite. In 1913 he <¢ 
Europe. He played ‘4 Berlin and in Norway. For 
taught in Paris. His first recital in London was 0) 

1914. In 1915 he gave in American cities his four 

ultra-modern music. The list of his compositions, 

excited attention by reason of their “revolutionary 

already a long one, embracing orchestral pieces, a pl 

certo; sonatas and smaller pieces for violin, pianoforte 

also, for flute; chamber music, choral works, many plar 
songs. His piano pieces, “March Funebre” (“Dwarf 
“A la Chinoise,” orchestrated by him, were played a 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra on March 7, % 
of his latest works is a pianoforte suite, “Poems of 191% 
impressions of the war. 

In Boston he has given these recitals :— 

1911, November 9. His “Paris Street Scene at Nigl 
and “In the Style of Scarlatti,” with Schubert’s Sonat 
and pieces by Chopin and Franck. 

1915, November 16. His programme included his 
vista, Impression de la Tamise, Wild Men’s Dance; 
sonata; pieces by Ravel, Albeniz-Korngold; his own “ 
and “The Night,” attributed to the composer “Vanni) 

1915. December 7. His “Deux Impressions de ] 
pieces by Korngold, Ravel, Schénberg, Albeniz, Grom 

1916, January 11. His “Dwarf” Suite; pieces by 
Schénberg, Novak, Debussy. 

1916, February 9. His Sonatina; Three Burlesques, 
“Three Masqueraders,” pieces by Debussy, Bach-bus' 
Liszt, Ravel, Albeniz, Chopin, Rubinstein. 

1916, February 22. His “Impressions de Notre Dan 
Dance; pieces by Debussy, Scriabin, Schumann, Lese 
Ravel, Albeniz, Chopin, Mendelssohn-Liszt. 

1917, March 3. Recital in aid of the Bertha Tappé 
ship. Music by Chopin and Ravel. : ea a 

1919, November 94. Mrs. McAllister's Musical | Le O Or t oi. Ds. ni Ree eta ey ES eS RS Sa a 
Sonatina, and “Impression of Chinatown”; music As He Will Be S F nstein, janist (Photograph by Apeda) } 
bussy, Liszt. | | ayes oon Also Heard —— Today and Tomorrow in His Fi | 

____JAppearances With the Symphony ma is First and Deserved. 
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| | Paar The Pieasure of Mr. Ornstein’s presence 
MR. ORNSTEIN JUSTIFIES HIMSELY and }lay ng ran the higher because a few 


‘4 AND A POLICY 

Na ama 

His Promise as 
Youth in D 


phony Concert 


hi 


years ago, 


see. a2, | quite aS Thum 
the pub ie cf Symphony Hall, counted him 


Pianist Fulfilled and no nore than a passing “freak.’’ In those 
eserved Place at the SyM- gays, Mr. 


‘the gafe and sane,’ who are 
-rous as they should be in 


Ornstein undertook recitals of 
in Etog on and divided the pro- 


Ss cwn 


— ristmas . 
s—The Annual Christ gramines between pieces by the ultra-mod- 
erns and picees by himself. His Schon- 


“The Messiah” Duly Accom- 
Rite of bere and Scott, his Ravel and Korngold 


plished—Debussy’s 
~“nov’s 


Frijsh and Notable Songs from Musorg- in them he 


” ~~ ; : 
“Jeux and Glazu- 4:2 interesting to hear. So, also, how- 
és ‘n” in Prospect—Mme. ever Stranse, were his owr. numbers. Mr, 
Stenka Razin P Ornstein was then barely out of his teens; 


had written much music in 


, : arely Played which he had expressed mood, picture, 
sky—Mr. Thibaud and a R y y emotion, impression, the piano, himself, vé~- 
Piece ‘hemently, outlandishly, extravagantly, but 

always sincerely, and, as some of us chose 


han one, 
Mr. Ornstein sit- 
the piano on the 
y Hall last Fri- 
hear the public © 


N more scores t 
pleasure to see 
ting gravely at 
stage of Symphon 
day and Saturday, and to 
of the Symphony Concerts applauding warm- 
iv his playing of MacDowell’s Concerto In 
D-minor—a piece nowadays more 
ing the pianist than the composer. 
means a searching an 


ard should determine the coming of 
‘assisting artist’’ to the Symphony Or- 


be kept, as it has long been, 


or, smirched only when some protégé Was) onort years, he has ripened and deep-| 


forced unworthily into the concerts an 
immediately and coldly dise 
by a practised audience. In 
however, should that st 


It should measure the best 
ful talents in our concert-rooms and 


of the youth- 
the 


have been sifted, | 
summoned to Symphony Hall. In the final | 


years of the Higginsonian régime, far too 
many of the ‘‘soloists’’ were ‘old stagers”’ 
from whom the listeners knew precisely 
what to expect in personality and per- 
formance. Fortunate in those days was 
the youngster for whom the door Was set 
ajar, Able and interesting a8 he usually 
proved himself, it was hard not to be- 
lieve that he was somebody's protégé. 
Wisely the new management has sought 
deserving youth for ‘‘soloists,”’ as in other 
respects it has transfused new blood and 
young biood into the Symphony Concerts. 
Last season, for example, it called Mr. 
Heifetz and Mr. Levitzi; while this season 
it has already brought Mr. Spalding and 
Mr. Ornstein. To all four the audiences 
have returned long and loud applause. 


Clearly no wish have they, for the most 


‘part, thet the Symphony Concerts become 
a ‘closed shop''--elther on the stage or in 
‘the auattoriume-for the elderly. 


it was to believe, often 
and individuality, and never with the pru- 


dence and the predilections of mediocrity. 
Moreover, the quality of Mr. 


poser WwW 
the promise of his playing were quite an- 


‘ tone, 
chestra at home. The invitation should) |) 4’. a cinative with it, as responsive and. 


a signal hon | esourceful with the music in hand. 


with imagination, range 


Ornstein’s 


Itra-moderns and his own quality as com 
ere one thing, while the merit and 


Few who heard him in Boston in 


display- other. 
. inter of 1915-16, if they had open 


By all the Ww 
-y stand- ©aTs to hear 
d exemplary could have doubted that he was a pianist | 


even then in rare command of touch and 


and open minds to judge, | 


versed in his instrument, sensitive | 
In | 


ned his finer instincts, traits, abilities, It| 


; |e 
— oe Sete as a distinguished pianist in many an at- | 
’ 't 
andard 06 applied. |. turday heard and applauded. Mr, Orn-) 
‘stein might 
nervousness 


best of the matured abilities. bab nay as in the ears 
then both shou ®' stood unmistakably fulfilled. | 


ribute that the audience of Friday and | 


well have waved away the 
that plainly beset him. For. 
of all who heard, his promise | 


A FEAT FROM MR. wt oe) IN 
CAMBRIDGE a 
Aarsth , ee. '7, (gi 
Two Fragments of “Tristan” in Thrillimg 
Performance by Conductor and Orches- 
tra Both — A Gentle Pianist and His 
Gentle Concerto—Miss Crosby Sings In- 
teresting Songs—A New Symphony from 
Mr. Converse—Mme. Frijsh in January 


DMITTEDLY the monthly concerts 
in Cambridge of the Symphony 
Orchestra are a part of its rou- 
tine-work; while outside the num- 

i bers chosen by the ‘‘assisting artists.” the 

prozrammes usually traverse pieces al- 

reidv heard or soor to be heard in Boston. 


‘Occasionally, Howaver—the ‘Soloist: 
aside—something befalls in Sanders 
tre which has not come to pass in Sym- 
Phony Hall and which may never occur 


« 


there. Quite unexpectedly, such happen-. 
‘ing signalized the Symphony Concert (¢/| 


last evening—the third in the current sé@- 
ries—on the further side of the Charles. 
The final item upon Mr. Monteux’s list 
was thn Prelude to Wagner's opera, ‘“Tris- 
tan’? to which was joined, as often, the 
arrargement for orchestra of Isolde’s last 
speech—in the sunset, above her dead 
lover, in the final clearing of her racked 
heart 2nd confused world. The conductor 
had incluted both pieces in the recent con- 
cert in Poston for the Pension Fund of 
the band and had succeeded but measur- 
lably with them. Through the journey of 
the lust furtnight southward and westward 
he set them on various programmes. The 
outcome of these repetitions and, doubtless, 
of a swift flair of the moment in both 
leador and orchestra, was a more impas- 
sioned and impressive performance of both 
Prelude and Closing Scene than Bostonian 
ears have heard since the relatively distant 
davs of Manler and Teseanini in the 
onera house. For Dr. Muck, it will be 
readily redalled, was iess eloquent with 
“misie from ‘Tristan’ than with any other 
Wagnertan fragment. 

The orchestra had hardly sounded the 
aret measures of the Prelude—Isolde’s 
soliloquy of love and fate in the first act— 
before it was clear that the conductor and 
his forees were on their mettle. The 
declamation of the vio'oncellos might have 
been the expressive tones of Miss Ternina 
or Mme. Wremstad. The succeeding neér- 
vous suspense before the Prelude turns 
into music of the desire that is stronger 
than death or destiny, tingled upon ear and 
emotions as Mr. Monteux and the wind- 
choir gave it voiee. The transition itself 
missed no whit of tragic accent. Through 
the music of desire mounted and mounted 
the unsated passion, ever renewed, the 
twined voices of the _ lovers. Only a 
little, in rare instants of excess of 
zeal, did Mr. Monteux blur a strand, 
while not once did he rein his brass- 
choir too freely. Since Mr. Tosca-' 
nini’s day the music has not moved in such, 
beauty, thrill, illusion, holding the senses, 
rapt. It fell away and Mr, Monteux passed 
to Isolde’s apostrophe. He missed not one 
ef the tragic voices that it weaves out of! 
the onera into a final web of tonal pas- 
sion and splendor. At every turn the or-| 
crestra, individually and choir by choir, 
caught his eloauence, The music rose. @x- 
panded as in Mahler's radiant intensities; 
the climax, so hollow at the concert for 
the Pension Fund, was full-throated to 
the last inner voice; the end paled into 


peace. After all, Mr. Monteux can do his 


Gerrr usic, in Spite of the Amer 
‘Legion, but genius-music, universal, 0 " 
sibly everlasting. et 4 
‘The concert began with Chaikové y's. 
Pathetic Symphony likewise garnered from 
the programme for the Pension Fund and 
the recent journeyings. Mr. Monteux has” 
no mind to the music as Slav melodrama, | 
according to the voiee of most Russian 
conductors. No more can he give it the 
tragic accent which somehow Mr. Nikisch 
used to impart. Soundly and roundly, ob- 
viously and straightforwardly, the Pari-’ 
sian plays it and leaves the rest to the 
inventor of the squeezed melody of thé 
first movement, the clipped and reluctant 
waltz of the second, the exuberant quick- 
step of the third, the desolation of thé 
fourth. And listening ears and answering 
minds thought—what they thought; judged 
each according to themselves. It is the 
very newest fashion to call this tonal self- 
torture, this tonal _ self-revelation, — thig 
intrinsically personal music of mingled pas- 
sion and hysteria, ‘‘Bolshevistic,” though 
Chaikovsky set it to muSic-paper twenty- 
five years ago when the Tsars and ‘Holy 
Russia’? seemed nearly as unshakable as. 
the wintry stars. So may frightened 
minds go addled. It is a less recent fash- 
ion to call the symphony stale, overrated 
outmoded. Praised and played to excess it 
was in the stirred and unquéstioning nine- 
ties, when it was the newest, the best-liked 
of contemporary symphonies. Outmoded 
it may be, but less than many another piece 
of Chaikovsky in these days of subtler 
sharper ways with tones. Possibly an older 
verdict is the sanest: The Symphony is 
™ usic of Chaikovsky’s opened heart;and its 
passion of self-revelation is its salvation: 
ne Russian lays bare in tones the very 
entrails Of his spirit. We Anglo-Saxons 
e ra reg . race in our way as the Ruse 
Sians in théirs, fin 
in the egg en ice tei: =e 
Between Chaikovsky and Wagner—un- 
ndiigedy perilous place—stood Mr, George 
Frederick Boyle of Baltimore, pianist and | 
composer, in a Concerto in D minor heard 


for the first time in this Vvicinage. It ig @ 


concise, compact, neatly nade, wholly un- 
pretentious music. It “exposes” certain 
motives, as the analysts like to say; it 
“deals with them’’—to quote again the 
patois of programme-books—in mildly in- 
teresting fashion. Mr. Boyle is minded to 
a gentle harmonic coloring, flowing meas- 
ures, simple euphonies. Smoothly he eo- 
ordinates piano and orchestra; wisely he 


eschews both the rhapsodic and the dis- 


Playful veins, AS composer, as pianist 
his hand igs light, his touch crisp. Not too. 
deep or exacting are his moods; every- 
where he writes a transparent, unemphatia, | 
courteous, almost smiling, music, Like the 


feats: has his moments when he is above pianist in . | 
; | and out of Cambridge es 
himself. For near twenty of them he and it goes in a polite thirty pay ) Ht Te 


the orchestra had held their hearers, emo- | 
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SEASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


NINTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 26, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27, AT 8 P.M. 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY No. 1, in C minor, op. 68 
I. Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 
II. Andante sostcnuto 
III. Un poco allegretto e grazioso 
IV. Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 


HANDEL, CONCERTO for Organ No. 4, in F major, op. 4 
I. Allegro 
II. Andante 
III. Adagio;. Allegro 


SECOND EPISODE from Lenau’s ‘‘Faust’’. 
The Dance in the Village Tavern. (Mephisto Waltz) 


Soloist: 


JOSEPH BONNET 















in the finale and so lo 


fty an attitude’S 
Goodness in the slow movement: We 
prefer to this’ movement the sl 
ment of the second Symphony, It is ag 
deep, as reflective, as Brahmsish as 
anyone could wish, b 
and intrinsically Brahms, whereas the 
slow movement of this first symphony 
afpears to us as Brahms rather deliber- 
ately donning the toga of Beethoven. 
It also appears as if Brahms in place 
of a scherzo which could be grim, do- 
moniac, but lively in pace, was afraid 
that if in this Bray and heroic work he 
indulged in a scherzo he might by some’ 
chance |augh, Perhaps he had in mind 
a Boston audience when he wrote the 
movement, for he does not laugh. He 
gs0es walking along through the country 
with a dignified demeanor and an 
autumnal emilee. rf there were a little 
less mater.al in the finale, if the main 


lines cf this great movement were a 
little less sub-divided in details—details 
' 80 rich, so important, so intimately re- 


Programme 
A | lated to all the rest—the powerful sweep’ 


ry ec.a?7 ‘G of the music would be less difficult to 
/ | maintain, 
BY OLIN DOWNES , , 


: | Shows Understandi 
| The heroic symphony of Brahm$ in | sj nderstanding 


: Mr. Monteux, as we have said, shows 
|C minor opened the programme of the. bis depth of understanding of the great 
concert of the Boston Symphony Or- *ymphcnic works whenever he touches 
chestra. P} M a them, He has a very Strong feeling . 
, erre onteux conduc OF, | for their proportion, their logic and. 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall. nthe oni mal of thought. Some condi 
. make a prodigious effect with. the ntro-. 
Joseph Bonnet played the organ in the duction of this symphony. then rush. 
performance of a Handel concerto in 


madly through the main body of the 
F major for Organ and  orchestra,! ™Ovement. Mr. Monteux did not ex. 


; ; tallig: ) usgerats the characteristics of either 
Listzt’s “Mephisto” waltz brought the Section. By admirably chosen tempi he. 
end of the concert. made the entire movement indivisible | 
and also brought out into full relief the ; 
aie git lyricul phrases which frequently occur | 
x WORK A CLASSIC and which are as frequently neglected | 
: | by conductors, There were new nuances, 
Mr. Monteux’s interpretation of the wholly appropriate to the thought in. 
Brahms symphony showed again what the slew movement, and beautiful or-_ 
a serious and ardent Student of classie| chestral colors. For us the pace of the 
masterpieces he is, and the Brahms of| third movement was too slow, but there 
the C minor symphony is certainly aj Were those who felt that they” had 
Classic today, romantic as are many heard the right tempo for this move- 
pages of this extraordinary work. ment for the first time in many sea- 
A work so extraordinary in its dra-| £0nS. 
matic outbursts, its frequent passages} Mr. Bonnet rates the Handel con- 
of nobly iyrical feeling, that one won-} certo very highly. He certainly played 
ders what this first Symphony would} the organ beautifully and with musi- 
have turned into had Brahms been just] Cianly authority, arousing great eh 
a little less reverential in his attitude] thusiasm by his performance. For the 
toward the orchestra of Beethoven andj Writer the high lights of the concerto 
the virtue of symphonic form. In the} are the slow movement and the intro- 
first place the music, no matter how! duction to the Jast. He finds the open- 
Sympathetic one feels toward it, seems] ing. very commonplace and pedestrian 
to cry out for richer and more telling} in the manner of Handel’s time. The 
fustrumentation. ™ fugue is brilliant and well made, and 
Then as to form: If only there were/ the organ sounds bravely. Mr. Abe pg: 
Joseph Bonnet, Organist not so conscious a girding of the loins} was recalled fully half a dozen times. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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re ci eR . | | teux’s “readifig’’ gave recurring pleasures} ment of “Meditations,” « —_— 
emule: Brahidé—the © pleasirable second—srsted, , | bate Savant ee'eeleaining progtons) Ak HART TV Soma” Whelpin one cece 
Cf ee weer) mans ar | ONS Of Mr. Rabaud’s programmes last win- - ‘harmonic coloring of the very first meas-{ Monsieur MaAssenet, fresh An fan a 
 ‘Trreverant, it not indelicate, was the tor, while, yesterday, the more stirring ; ures of the symphony; nor did he lack/and “Le Jongleur,” as peratnaat Br 
‘pot-house music of t after those first began the music of the afternoon. Be- freedom or eloquence with the moody tran-/| Hers in Hindel’s Coné jus is she ree ee 
eminent worthies, Handel and washer tween whiles, it may be recalled, Brahms’s | sitions that follow; while especially vivid! beauty of me'odic line. o bh as re 
ita a Oe Mr. pa Bal Aock wit second Concerto for piano and orchestra was he in the return of motivs or melody. liness of sparing ornament the contralial 
Spounding deviltry, peomed ‘to stick its) W28 somehow squeezed into the nnomcpipteygpl The Scherzo moved in the shadowy har- voice of instrumental song now upawineal 
‘tongue in its cheek and make faces at. rative concerts a week atter the zsh i monic mist and at the pensive pace aito- Irg. but st'll measured, or else in subdued 
what had gone by. This waltz is pretty | Mr. Higginson. By report of kinsfo gether characteristic of Brahms. In the and pensive glow. The little orchestra 
‘old hat’ today. We are no longer and friends he liked the piece. There 1s celebrated preluding to the Finale Mr. Wrought its contrasts; the organist wove 
t a whit less reason to believe that Mr. Monteux gained distinctly more tonal sus-;*%nd colored his patterns; now and again 


alarmed as we listened to music inspired no 
| eee cameos. kee | whe! pacond. Srp Nee oa pense than he did in the like transition ‘ny they ‘oined their voices; while once to 


by the scene from Lenau’s “Faust, 
geene in which Mephistopheles throwS Mr. Monteux the first, though, doubtless. _Beethoven’s fifth symphony. Over-drive; bim alone fell the measures, leading into | 


Faust into the arms of a2 black-eyed either conductor made his choice with | | 'the brass as he sometimes will, thicken as the Finale, wherein Handel’s gentle ex. 
village wench and fiddles till the very thought of a rounded repertory for a long he row and then does outline and coloring,! a'tation rises highest. For here is no 
‘walls totter and turn pale because they series of concerts. Neither, it is safe to he was steadily graphic and often eloqueni! music of the bewigged and stridin “Ha 

‘cannot join in the dance, Just the mage: say, chose his symphony perfunctorily or | | with this symphony in C minor. If adroit| del composing pompous Concerti Gropel yee 
the opening—Mephistopheles tubing ries with uneasy no‘ion of obligation. The detailing and a conductor’s little characier.) ceremonial ode and anthem for the proud: 
| fiddie—has a flair. Mr. Bede 5H ges deepest-dyed ‘‘Brahmsianer’’ as the Ger- izing touches upon a cherished music were} and yursv nobility and gentry of a 
| geous tone graced wp aggre tae ek Pier sen. mans say, need have no fear for the’! missing, the larger contours, the opener; Georgian England; but a Handel achievin 

sal is almost maudlin, senlie in future of his favorite composer at the progress, the ampler eloquence of Brahmsgj the spiritual beauty that may dwell i 
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timentality, oN peta eg peangenlter Symphony Concerts, even if that com-. steod clear. Moreover, at every turn, the; music and that the voice cf the organ may) 
wach & lover his one Poser’s name recur not quite so frequently orchestra seconded the leader. The strings; Mpart and intensify. And here also was) 

of were a marvel of soft-textured and lu-| Mr. Bonnet, for the time no virtuoso-or- 
minous tone through the Andante, the|8anst, but priest to summon that beauty 
vrood-winds were of like quality; while the; bv the devotion of head and heart, by the 
new horn-player, Mr. van den Berg, clear-| skill] of unnoted hand and half-hidden. 
ly knows the secrets of Brahms’s pet in-, foot out of the shrine in which it waited. 
strumenial coloring. | Yet doing so, he was the more the master-- 


of a genius. Moreover,, Mr. Rabaud’s version of the | organ’st. Seldom has the pure voice of 


SYM PHONY CONCERT | sion of the first gave distinct pleasure to the event of the day. Once more an i piohincteitahiged Hall as it was in this organ-} 

4 08, 26+! 1G open-minded hearers. Mr. Rabaud’s in par- o1g inist was “soloist” at the Symp ony concerto of yesterday. 

Vw ares Ck ‘ticular, was a notably individualized sere! Concerts, and an organist of no ‘ess proved | 
Last, as in certain ceremonies of the’ 


‘have snapped her fingers. But t ot quit 
‘ean note and at it marvel: Liszt’s amaz- ©n programmes as it did in the,days 


‘ing mastery_of form, his wit, his spirit, Gericke, Fiedler and Muck. There are 

his originalfty in instr®imentation, tar- others—interesting others—whose names. 
nished and tawdry a8 some of it sounds have hardly recurred at all under those | 
today, more than half a century after it dispensations. Mr. Monteux makes dili- | 
‘was conceived. After all, it is the music cent and fruitful quest for them. » ! 


THE AFTERNOON OF BRAHMS AND | formance that lent a grace, a charm, a| . quatity and d:served reputaton than Mr. : 
ined:vevil church, came the turn of the 


' ‘gentiment to the music that many a con- Bonnet. virtuoso of strange fortunes in this 


BONNET 


-_ 


_ 


ww * ~< + <r = 
> tt 


- oye 


| i? 
|duetor, more Teutonico, had overlooked. town of ours. First he played in a church wevil s Advocate. Needless almost, to say, | 
; : | After all, Brahms, light-voiced and seem- to an aud‘ence of fellow-organists and stu- <ecrgeds sig at hand to play the part; while’ 
Mr. Monteux Succeeds Well, in Spite of | ingly fanciful, was good to hear. In turn, dert3s cf the ovgan. Next he advanced to a he igre a pice pega: occasion} 
i : . _|Mr. Monteux’s version of the first Ssym-| f Concerto and, possibly,miscellaneous pieces, erie eh: Sic ot the orchestral 
Occasional Shortcomings, with the Ger | phony yesterday, had clear merits and | . at a convert for ~ war-charity and found! Te hm clube See fei eink 
| man’s First and Eloquent Symphony— | yie'ded unmistakable satisfactions, even if| : himself cut abruptly short by the relent-| was something uncanny in the ain nee 
3 rok C t b his was a less individualized read'ng” ; ; 1eS3 fuel-ciciator. Then others than organ- as in the empty fifths f ay 
The Organist Exalts a Concerto DY «Ff the music in hand than was Mr, Ra- | ists filled a church to hear him; and now, basses. Again the hand ‘sei ine Oe 
. Haendel Already Exalted, and Last baud’s., The relative pace of Giterent cone | { this season as last, he is in full vogue at the fiend ean oka die penetrated cha oF 
| .4,, auctors with a symphony played at long | | the Symphony Concerts. Intent silence| Once more, the violoncello intoned it ‘a ; 
Liszt as Devil's Advocate A Devil's | intervals, is a “pesky” thing to PSCaLiees. | | while he played, loud app’ause when hej sual measures, thrust into the toned ‘aad 
Possibly, Mr. Monteux took the first move-'| had cnded, once more attested the publici like a boid caress. Once al apie ‘obo 
Dance ment, especially at the beginning, some-| interest and the public favor. Fortunate,! touched in the sting of voluptuous deli nia 
| — ‘ what more swiftly than Dr. Muck used hewever, were theconno s‘eurs in the musiq Loud in the tuba guffawed Me hi t hel ; 
HEN, at the Symphony Con- to do, and with no appreciable gain—in- that Mr. Bonnét finally played—Hindel’s and in the tumult out into te ys 
certs, the new régime Of deed with some loss—of eloquence  Pos- ! | Concerto in F major (Op. 4, No. 4) in nid faust swept Lenau's willing ei of ie 
French conductors succeeded sib’y also, the Parisian correspondingly of’ the announced Concerto jin D minor >'ack hair. Music of diabolic as wel 
| the old régime of German, stayed the pace of the Andante, but here (Ov. 7, No. 4). He played it moreover, Sensual beat and tan if h i Mis 
‘there was ominous shaking of heads with audible advantage to the music. In- with had more than the original nanos 4 chooses so to rega q ok a ° ee 
‘ ‘ | ae 2 Cx . ses | zard it—music that once} 
‘among the devotees hereabouts of the leed, the longest memory may hardly re- naniment of strings and oboes that Hande} Shocked the blue-eyed fathers of send 
music of Brahms. We shall never hear bis all this re Pca played with such himself put, almost completely, to paper. phony concerts in this town. The diaed 
again, they said one to another lamenting. ‘oveliness he one, quiet grace of progress From h'm so choosing, sec playing, many bolic in tones, however, has gone a deal | 
‘For in the Teutonic view or the pseudo- ind contrast and suffused melancholy of | | | listener heard for the first time the pure farther since the days of the quavering’ 
‘Teutonic view—both not unknown in and mood as it ig yeateraay by Pierre Mon- voice of the organ, unalloyed, unclouded. Dwight, since the days, even, of Légzt: 
“around concert-halls in these United States eUx of Paris and, as it fortunately hap- -unforce?, se~suously beautiful upon the ear himself. Strauss has tried his ‘hand at it 
At is unthinkable that a French conduc- pens, Of Other Parte Ob | Burne. SAG mi ‘and spivitual'y baautiful upon the !mag'na- and so has a certain Monsieur Ravel—each 
‘tor should, of his own motion, play one. fraction of America. ten. with no slight success and with no little. 
t three of Brahms’s symphonic On the other hand, the conductor missed ae ouch is this Concerto f he. response from the childrer f abe 
two .or tg nythmic life, the upspringing elas | ar enough is this Concerto from the be. ." a 1 Of darkness, 
- Tf he did s9, continued the mourn the rhny hihi ie Miia ame | daubed, bespanzled, rsevdo-orchestral, al- dwelling in this twentieth century. ‘The 
s striking appropriate attitudes around t city, the leaping exuberance wit we toge‘her displavful stuff that many a mod- ‘Mephisto Waltz,” however, remaine cal 
i bust of the Founder and Sustainer on | jovous Ane? ae be —— the ‘aia .. ern organist intricately and _ besottedly vividly theatrical music and with such’ 
hony Hall, he/ Many of his hearers, has been made | writes. Hardly less remote was it from pieces Mr, Monteux excels. me 


“the easterly side of Symp | | d n| 
Shy teyegt traditions of the|Sound. Yet with this reservation and even | gris Va 
oie pueid only to She ty gxmeckatlon of; aacther over certain harsh tumults of | | the organ as the senti'mentalized instru, H. T. Parker © | 


ating oy to | us | 
hestra or to the onvic phony by/,seund in the first movement, Mr, Mon-— 





7] 4\5,| called novel effect after another or bY cannot compete with certain symphonic | 
? he moderns, it become | ¥ poems if only a tune is desired, but the 


he music of t : tun 
; sting to trace devil described in it is interesting--the 


Tore so j ae. : 
Or-| their origins in the music of the Breat of-hand. "As orchestration the pratt 
26 | Abbé. The performance was ee | mains splendid to hear with effects un- 
MY, ; , , 


surpassed. 


rhythmic and poetic and prove 
es erly No. 1 Monteux’s fine understanding of Liszt's (Pan altel, ————4KWet, ay, 66,9 | She program for the Symphony coi 
, Brahms— mu me 4 in F\ music, if further proof were needed | | j ‘| certs of Jan. 2 and 3, follows: Me 


—Organ concerto No. | 12 ‘ sss oN ‘ 
a after his superlatively fine reading ot Compositions by Brahms,} {osshv. Symphony No. Play”). 
/ , , = , ‘ x. ‘ " 


" Yaiszt—Second episode from Lenau’'s|“Les Préludes” earlier in the seen08. Han iszt “danced poem; Glazounoff © (*Stenk 
y ’ é : AZ enix: 
| del and Liszt Py Om Razine”’), symphonic poem. " 


See arnt was the soloist. MR. ELLIS TO RETIRE Naps R 
cada “otheancatth of the i CONCERT MANAGER inent on the Pr ogram | BONNET SOLOIST AT 


‘symphony was the first since Novem- 


| | ——— Dae, a7» (GIF , 
Wt cect atter v0 He sah Specially for The Christian She aon | wpiagne eine hag I SYMPHONY CONCERT 
lobe, 


‘val. It would seem that one) either BOSTON, Massachusetts—It has be- WINS APPLAUSE 4 
cli | Wee, waa 


‘admires Brahms’ music warmly or come known that proud pleas ite tease 9 
: spects it. Those who are for many years one 0 © DCS nown | s 8 ‘ 

ata 40 aasatration must have felt concert managers of the United States, | The program of the ninth pair of Bos- Parisian Organist Assis 

and from 1885 to 1918 manager of the | ton Symphony concerts, Pierre Mon- 


| admiration increased after yes- UX iuctor irs > whic : ‘ 
that a) those who are moved by ‘Boston Symphony Orchestra, is plan- | teux, conductor, the first of which Handel Concerto 
terday, an . " t etire from business at the | . was given yesterday in Symphony Hall, 
t, ming to r | | follows: Brahms, Symphony No. 1 in GC 


let us hope, not diminished, The play- | sane eR ss ge geal cu 4, ae pred “rege vib a in F major No.|. Joseph Bonnet, organist of the Church 
a r ar 1s un r . ’ organis , JosSeYp RB ynnet: 4isz i ceryn . : : 
ing of the ; symphony could ye write "Sepialer and Sergei Rachinani- ” | Dance in the Village avore’ Mephiate of Saint Hustache in Paris, was the: 
Peres nothing but enthie ey ‘noff will be under the direction of 4 Waltz), from Lenau’s “Faust.” soloist at yesterday’s Symphony con- 
whole conception of the piece both on ; : cert. He is well known in Boston from 


Undeterred by the holidays, tl - 
. , who. has been Mr. . ys, the con . 
the part of the conductor and the Ore Charles E. Foley wo ° | cert patrons were present in full num- several appearances here ‘in recitals 
‘chestra was clear and the execution 


Ellis’ assistant. It is not yet known q ber to enjoy the good, solid, founda- |} and as soloist at a pair of Symphony 

well balanced. who will, meneeé ae pr : ir j growing pneu again ae Handel and) ¢oncerts last season. A note which he 
Thé more we hear of'Handel’s music ing Geraldine Sod galt ge ag iy : ~ aan ‘nl hie ; be sg - sereh en ©X-| eontributed' to the program book ex- 
the more we regret that there are and Arthur Hacket 4 h ope rw : music, is to be sormmaanded (oF eboosiie plains that he has made very few ad- 
| still so many of his compositions Mae . COT OO!. 8, 7 ep pel at ah ; the Concerto in F major No. 4, which | @itions and changes in Handel’s score 
| which are neglected—arias, orchestral/known as a erties ts ys gira a q : “i in no part is “lesser” Handel. It was | Of the Concerto in F major, op 4, no -4. 
ie oncertos—a perfect mine of |} one with whom artists have © : perhaps Handel's genius that made the He deserves commendation for thus 
pieces, © x -aiting discovery by be associated. His departure from ; display in the first movement plausible | refraining from introducing the modern 
beautiful MUBIC sp eihertpicsae tg h n-|the field will be regretted. | and impressive, the ornament felici- | “{t{provements” in the shape of an 
some musical adventurer. The co , | : | tous in all its elaboration. The An- augmented orchestration and ‘bri. 


certo for the Organ was a delight from $$$ $$$ vl | dante, dignified and serene, is wonder- | yant” eadenzas which disfigure so many 


| ae , " | fully rich in treasure, anc in: 
beginning to end—that is as played by INSURE MEMBERS OF | priced Mga ce rhe Org Pl gy performances of 18th century music 
t nowadays. His technical skill is phe- 


ded 

Reeeennen NO ee nowing el BOSTON SYMPHONY er by contrapuntal sk ' 

>? is a ; power by contrapuntal skill to a high | 
grace and charm to its flow més eight The trustees of the Boston Symphony flood of joyousness. Complemented by |momenal. Few indeed are the organists 
eenth century phrases. His registra Keene nas taleen wank Praha ta 84 the singing strings about him, Mr. Bon-| Who ¢an play legato passages deftly 
tion contained many happy effects, eS- ance for the members of the orchestia net’s playing was ideal to the purpose—j} and rapidly without blurring a single 
pecially near the close of the andante, to the amount of $100,000. ‘The inaur- | i Seas oe ee and poised, always re- | note, and without lapses into staccato, 
and he displayed throughout the work} ance covers the eventual death or total ~via he mai rr Judging from| His rung are like those of a great 
the qualities of taste and refinement disability of any member, and is en- have nievided as ibrar ee ten Ke must | pianist bent on perfecting his tech- 
for which he is 80 justly renowned. | tirely distinct from the Fensien fund, Bb planiat asd pe eave asure aS MaNY | wtoye, But the technical problems of 
‘emains. ald, re ! 
Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz prought the) Which remains. fHea C8 COPS, Applause also indicated a great satis- | OTSan playing seems to absorb most of 


program to a brilliant close. Littie by Philip Greeley Clapp Married faction in the first Symphony of ae te oP He neglects nuances in 
little we are beginning to realize | Mr. and Mrs. William Chamberlain an- Le gah wg bond eagerly returned to, The pad cay pe was the Brahms 
Liszt’s greatness as a composer—P€r- | nounce the marriage in New York city, | y J on is occasion had a robust Symphony in C minor, No. 1. It seems 

. g an sonorous performance. In _ the/gimost incredible that the supposed 


paige 1antic | heir daughter, Gladys Elizabeth, to > Lig let Souler all 
haps the greatest of the gasice vhpe a is bie Clapp, professor of music famous solo passage for the French horn, |dullness and crudeness of Brahms 
‘school—and we are gradually ce h S ae ay Yoana State University, where he Mr. Van en Berg, newly come to the should ever have lent paint ie the eae 
to see him as a great jnnovator in Nar- | ' M C] orchestra from Europe, disclosed a/|that the fire escapes in Symphony Ha 
the| went last October. Mr. and Mrs. “lapP smooth and lustrous tone which fully | Ought to be labeled "This way out in 


monic and orchestral coloring, are to be “at home” after Jan. 15, at qualifies him to sit with such dis- | 928¢. of Brahms.” Yet the vehement 


vices 
originator of whe: = fiat 834 South Summit avenue, Towa City. tinguished virtuosi as Messrs. Longy,  Sprcnume Walch compement cs ihe ae 


: 5 8 os- } , 
deemed novel by present-day compos TUNA + Wee, See (91 4,- Sand, Laurent and Jradkin, who glor- | game mainly from the younger portion 
| ified the exquisite episodes allotted to,of the audience, to whom, of course, 
— them, and were again well heard in the | that composer seems thoroughly com- —) 
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respect must have felt their respec 
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t nervousness"or in a mistaken 
pie pe for expressiveness, 


| | teady 
: | The true eloquence comes from § 
Ming of Hike Sionents lengthening and broadening ee abor- : ; 
poems of the romantic composers in} 2 wae tx’ the total effect of the whole Mr. JosEvH BONNET, organist and composer, was born at Bor- 
its comparative freedom of structure, | UNA el 1) "Trait at least of the excel- : ee . : 
surpasses them all both in perfection | MOVe" ’ b, Muck as a conductor of puch deaux, on March 17, 1884. His father, organist of the church of 
Sinete Te nonce and tn. emotional ln- music was due to his perception 0 © | 
ens S 


; honic ‘ : ° = ° . : . : 
rhapsodic gowamentary to nake "it ene fact that the variety in fy. because it Sainte Eulalie, gave him his first music lessons. When he was 
thrailin It is more powerful, if less their essentia i | : 
perfect, than ,the other symphonic sag arenas ws {fourteen years old, Joseph was made organist of the church of 
movement, Ww ch S e genes PO 64 9? 1tz was Till- | 4 
achievement of Brahms, the first one in| ,, Liszt’s “‘Mephisto = wer 


, d. This program will be’ | Saint Nicolas at Bordeaux, later of the church of Saint Michel. He 
con struction. wnat repeated: toni 4h oe en rte ston. , a ] h | * . ° 

: y if ‘ . ; 
Mr Monteux’ interpretation showed | Week Mendelsgoun s| tari evived, De- | Save a recital that attracted attention. Entering the Paris Con- 


” hony will be 
that he felt strongly and understood Se ppietal if petty SiH] be given for the 


perfectly the power of we themes. io first times in America, and NASPORS OE ) servatory, he studied the organ with Guilmant. In 1906 (July 6) 
development assages, owever, 4“ ‘ne’ will be playe | 
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‘ded a first prize for organ playing. First prizes were 


n Symphony Orchestra, in Action 1 that year to Messrs. Barié and Vierne. The subject 


sae VAS given by Gigout; the subject for free improvisation 


Before Mr. Bonnet was awarded the prize, he was 
© 4 apetition (March 23, 1906) organist of Saint Eustache 
oe | order to pursue without interruption his studies in 
“\ tory he did voluntary service in the army when he 
and a half years old instead of awaiting the regular 
wenty-one. He soon became known throughout Paris 
se; concerts of the Société Nationale, the Société Bach, 
©; andel, and the concerts of Lamoureux and Colonne. 
11, and Mr. Bonnet was named organist of the Société 
(du Conservatoire. In the season of 1910-11 he gave 
&) ty recitals at Saint Eustache. He has given recitals 
: gland, Belgium, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, and 
a S compositions for the organ are many, and he is the 
. : ositions played at his series of five historical recitals. 
© 1 played for the first time in this country in the Great 
34 f the city of New York, January 30, 1917. 
13, 1917, Mr. Bonnet gave a recital at the new Old 
4 =On January 23, 1918, he played in Symphony Hall, | 
ss rt took place for the benefit of the Edith Wharton 
e His associates were Mme. Gabrielle Gills, soprano, 
ee 4) des Instruments Anciens. He then played pieces by 
: jault, Grigny, and a concerto by Handel. He gave 
| {Emmanuel Church, March 17, 24, 1918. 
=. = {are at the concerts of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
| eiber 13, 14, 1918 (Guilmant’s Symphony No. 1, D 
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7] minor, for organ and orchestra.) 
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by Lavignac. Before Mr. Bonnet was awarded the prize, he was 
chosen in competition (March 23, 1906) organist of Saint Eustache 
in Paris. In order to pursue without interruption his studies in 
the Conservatory he did voluntary service in the army when he 
was eighteen and a half years old instead of awaiting the regular 
summons at twenty-one. He soon became known throughout Paris 
| by playing at concerts of the Société Nationale, the Société Bach, 
the Société Handel, and the concerts of Lamoureux and Colonne. 
Guilmant died, and Mr. Bonnet was named organist of the Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire. In the season of 1910-11 he gave 
more than forty recitals at Saint Eustache. He has given recitals 
in France, England, Belgium, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, and 
Germany. His compositions for the organ are many, and he is the 
editor of compositions played at his series of five historical recitals. 

Mr. Bonnet played for the first time in this country in the Great 
Hall, College of the city of New York, January 30, 1917. 

On April 16, 1917, Mr. Bonnet gave a recital at the new Old 
South Church. On January 23, 1918, he played in Symphony Hall, 
where a concert took place for the benefit of the Edith Wharton | 
War Charities. His associates were Mme. Gabrielle Gills, soprano, 
and the Société des Instruments Anciens. He then played pieces by 
Bach, Clérambault, Grigny, and a concerto by Handel. He gave 
recitals at the Emmanuel Church, March 17, 24, 1918. 

He played here at the concerts of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra on December 13, 14, 1918 (Guilmant’s Symphony No. 1, D 


minor, for organ and orchestra.) 
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PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


TENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 2, AT 2.30 P. M. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 3, AT 8 P.M. 


SYMPHONY No, 5, ‘“‘Reformation,”’ Op. 107 


I. Andante: Allegro con fuoco 


II. Allegro vivace 4 
III. Andante; Andante con moto; Allegro vivace; Allegro 


MENDELSSOHN, 


maestoso 


se 4 
_~ wins diltlt Ws 
stuglalioantcd > 


(First performance in America) 


A DANCED PLAY, ‘“‘Jeux,’’ (Play) 


DEBUSSY, 


SYMPHONIC POEM, “‘Stenka Razine,”’ op. 13 


[First time at these Concerts] 


GLAZOUNOFF. 
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Na pably the 
Philip Hale. Nota Composer, but ity : > 4 
Most Authoritative Music Critic of the Country. re 
. | (Photograph bys Rachrach. ) 
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est to "Make the dry Hones Wve; ti 
enly the Scherzo gave pleasure. Still it 
was worth while to revive the sym- 
phony, if only to show what arid music 
could be written by a composer of cer+ 
tain romantic and charming works. 
Debussy’s music was sadly:in need of 
the stage effects and the miming of the | 
Cancers. It was written fora singular: 
ballet. The composer, it is said, was! 
greatly harassed by the demands of Ni-’ 
jinsky. Here again a filmed representa- 
ticn of the ballet displayed vesterday 
mnight have “‘explained’’ and emphasized 
the music, but the audience would 
probably have Strained eyes, not ears. 
As a concert work, ‘‘Jeux’’ interests by 
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OTH CONCERT 
OF SYMPHONY 


| Mendelssohn’s “Reforma- 
|| tion” Work Has First 
| Place on Program 
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its orchestral tints and demi-tints; .its 
DEBUSSY’S “JEUX” instrumental combinations and con- 
- 2 e Jk trasts; and at times harmonic progres- 
ANOTHER FE ATTIRE sions, unusual even in Debussy’s other 
sae: a ae A428 © XJ EXES| compositions, arrest attention; but 
nineteenth away from the theatre, ‘Jeux’? cannot 
be ranked with earlier music by De- 
By PHILIP HALE bussy, There is a paucity of ideas; the 
The 10th concert of the Boston Ssym- resco ite tat ” Denia ba a 
, ; Y deavoring to imitate Debussy and suc- 
phony Orchestry, Mr. Monteux, conduc-| eveded only in apine certain manner- 
hel took place yesterday afternoon in] isms, certain tricks of idiom. Mr. Mon- 
Symphony Hall. The program included] teux, who had conducted the ballet in 
Mendelssohn's “Reformation” Sym-] Paris and Wondon, no doubt yesterday | | 
phony, Debussy’s ‘Jeux’? and Glazou- again saw the stage, Nijinsky and the! 
noit's Symphonic poem, “Stenka Razin.” two young women. To him this music | 
“Jeux” was performed probably for the had significance. The performance was | 
first time in this country. Glazounoff’s] brilliant. . 
tone-poem, first performed here at On’ | Glazounoff wrote his “Stenka Razin’’ 
of Mr. Laneg’s “Chickering Production when he was 20 years olc; when he 
Concerts” in 1904, was heard yesterday was romantic; when he was imbued 
for the first time at a Symphony con- ] with national spirit; when Balakireff 
cert, | and Rimsky-Korsakoff had hope of him 
Mendelssohn's Symphony was new to as a, successor. Crude as “‘Stenka Rasin’”’ 
the great majority of the audience. The is in certain respects, it is to be pre-j 
first performance in America W°s at @! ferred to the academic works of Glazou- 
Handel and Haydn concert in 1868, the | yore. who became Germanized, and 
year that the score was published. Men-! wrote with fatal fluency and painful 
delssohn evidently did not think much | scholasticism. The wildness and au- 
of his work, for he did not wish It DUb=- | qacity of the opening deseriptive of | 
lished during his lifetime, nor did eles Volga. with the use of the barge- | 
Ke to hear of performances. The Har- ;men’s song; the oriental coloring of the 
vard Musical Association played the section portraying the adored but ill- 
Symphony in 1868 and in later years fated princess: these console one for 
gave three performances of the Scherzo. measures of artless padding, measures 
There were at least two performances in which Glazounoff merely treads! | 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra; the water (in the marvellous Voles) and for | ‘ 
last was In 1886, if we are not mistaken. vive ‘comparative tarheness of Stenka’s uf 
The Scherzo was played here twice by music, tame in spite of the strenuous i 
Theodore Thomas's orchestra. andeavor, And so “Stenta Razin” is Rh t 
The reason for this neglect is not far today a work that gave rich promise ‘ Hi 
to seek: The music is far the most part t to be fulfilled. It is said that sas it 
perfunctory and deadly dull. The only cpa} wg cai thic vin neon Sina used for a Kv oe 
measures of interest in the first move- te gle nag Pea ot are wai the scehhuin a La 
ment are those of the ‘‘Dresden Amen,” et aga Sree the dancing: allfae i | 
used vears afterward wy Wagner in i a gh id YE aye 
rarsifal.”” The Scherzo shines by con- Th See will be repeated tonight, 1] | 
trast with the other movements; it is There will be no. concerts aa weelk. 1h 
suave, graceful, eminently Mendelssohn- The Gaines ‘tae Tan 18. 17040 ost: | Psi. ae | 
ian in its scherzo character. The andante. haa ht Sinden ee Symphony ‘in eon | 
is as sentimental as the most senti- pal (first si ovia’. tvs Boston), Songs with 
mental of the “Songs Without Words.” <a iy Brahms, “Ever Lighter 
The treatment of Luther’s choral, “A » shag My ‘Slumber’: Schumann, 
Safe Stronghold,” is not impressive, and Il arother fan T Love Thee the Less’ ( 
the finale with its pedestrian counter- | nd ‘“Teave Me in His’ Arms Soneaen 
point might have been written by some |," ig Rahii bart. “Erlking’’: Wiaevier: } 
English doctor of music for hie oratorio nricred mech and Immolation scene | 
‘“Jeroboam”’ or ‘‘Keren-happuch. Mr. i friciaas “The Dusk of the Gods.” Mar- 
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Monteux and his merry men did thei: "garet Matzenauer will be the singer. 
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Debus y § " JEUX ind Glazoi 
td | ii | rc r,t ; 
. . crt, - ~ | = ; , 
NOW s mpnonic poem stenka Razin 
Wa performed probably for thi 
first time in this cauntrs (zlazounoff 
VOD 4- - ~- » & — . 
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Lang’s “Chickering Prod ction 
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best to Make the dry hones live, butl 
enly the Scherzo gave pleasure. Still it 
was worth while to revive the sym- 


phony, if only to show what arid musict=” 


could be written by a composer of cer-! 
tain romantic and charining works. | 
Debussy’s music was sadly.in need of } 
the stage effects and the miming of the 
Cancers. It was written for a singular 
ballet. The composer, it is said, was 
sreatly harassed by the demands of Ni- 
jinsky. Ilere again a filmed representa- 
ticn of the ballet | V 
night have “‘explained’’ and emphasized 
ilCce would 
not ears, 


interests by 


’ — « a: : S| > ° 
he music, but the audie¢e 


anc deml-tints;: its 
and COoOll-~ 
prosres- 


other 


instrumental] combinat 
and at times harmoni: 


unusual even in Ds 


'rasts: 


cions, Hhussv’s 


compositions, arrest .ttention Dut 
iwayv from the theatre, ‘Jeux’? cannot 
\ ra ked ¥ th Ca | } UuSiC bv LDe- 
ie) ~ The ( | LICity Oo] ice LS; thre 
SUS S OT) tna el ‘OTMpPOosel wa ©eri- 
aqaeavoring tf lmitate D ISSV and su 
{ eded ( iy) rT) ‘ ulin manhtit as 
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“a 7o°is WE Pegular slow movement - 
‘In this symphony unless we take the’ 
little, diluted .song-form which fol- 
lows the scherzo as a movement, 

which it is not. 


j ‘The finale presents a very care- 
— | fully prepared lesson in counterpoint, 
4 (T) () () [| LJ It has much fugal work on a very 

clear subject, which is derived from 

| V the great Lutheran chorale —“A 


Strong Castle Is Our Lord.” Now this 
chorale was the very embodiment of 
By LOUIS C, ELSON. 
PROGRAM. 


the Reformation, its actual war-cry, 
and it was very fittin gthat Mendels- 
Mendelssohn. Reformation Symphony. 
meputsy. “Jevx."’ A Ballet. the Kaiser March he thundered it out 
, madé a more unfiting use of it than in 
tion Symphony? Mendelssohn ‘him> the peginning of this finale. ‘Tne 
self, after directing it a single time, counterpoint which follows is correct 
never tried it again. Habeneck re- but uninspired, and ~e id's pom 
i n aid it aside Shows, that Mendelsso n could not rise 
sepreee tt in so Sang Tne es . to the height of his subject. Let the 
without a per sii tea ai was & symphony rest. 
made-to-order work, without any in- We get something of the highest 
Spiration. Written to celebrate the gjiagg of dance music in almost every 
800th anniversary of the establish- ,ne of M. Monteux’s programs. This 
mentof the Augsburg Protestant Con- jg nothing to complain of; on the con- 
fession, in 1930, but not performed jrary,tit gives spice and variety to 
until two years later because of politi- the e@ncerts. “Jeux’ was written as 
cal agitation in Germany, it was 4 pallet for M, Diaghileff and its ac- 
about as dead, after its single per- ;ion was divised by M. Nijinski, Thus 
formance, a3 Mendelssohn's opera, it was given in Paris. But it was also 
“Camacho’s Wedding,’ which, by the given there as a concert selection, 
way, was resuscitated in Boston, for as it was on this occasion, alihough 
one single and very boresome per-@; requires more of Unagination to 
formance. .ollow its meaning in this guise. 

The first movement presents two Like much of Debussy’s music, it 
>themes in conflict, portraying Catho- juggles with rhythm and gives more 
lec and Protestant, and one might ap-| of guggestion than of worked-out 
ply to the Reformation Symphony the} eas. But we can imagine a degree 
napa which a pointed at suaiot fitness to this setting of a tennis 
Huguenots’-—“The Catholics an ; ancy the 
Protestants kill each other in it, and seeds oi to mela]: we CARS J ‘- 
the Jews make music to it!” We have bounding of the balls over the hedge, 
infinitely greater tumults in modern and the youth carrying out the diffi- 
hayes f It hag Son Mon es rly tape cult task of making love simultane- 

mitation of the combative style 0o | ; red 
‘the Herote symphony, the Protestant CUSly to two maidens is pjctu 

itheme being the well-known “Dresden With appropriately tangled rhythms. 
| Amen.” But the scherzo is better. The sub-division of the strings sug- 
In fact, it 1s the only part of th® pests a Gallic “Waldesweben.” The 


work worth preserving and we could )..oussive instruments. are often em- 
hhawe forgiven M. Monteux if he had ployed, however, to apeens. skye 
: that might otherwise be difficult to 
ete, wee, oy mont had rince of follow. In short this is more com- 

Mendelssohn was P prehensible than the composer's’ pic- 
spcherzo writers and there is a genial- ture of the sea or of the unhappy 
ity here that makes it worth while, faun. It runs oP apy Feet Paha espa 

Pe fine as guor to frenzy an its picture o 
Ber cnn. Ji cha gly It isin “Amore a tre” is sufficiently amorous, 

6 Scotch Symphony sce ’ It is osmetimes more emphatic and 
the conventional song-form with trio powerful than one expects of Debus- 
shape and the three-quarter rhythm .oy, put what would a tennis game be 
nich Beethoven established for the without a racket! It was very calmly 
earliest forms of this movement. pocejved py the audience. 


sohn should/bring it in. But it was 
not fitting that, to make a gradual 
crescendo, he should begin the yp 

Te the 

D minor by tootling this grand theme on 
flute alone! When Wagner used it in 
Glazonnoff. ‘‘Stenka Razine.’’ Symphonic Poem : 
. on trombones. 

HOLLY orchestral and the first half eendalacohnleved. the dute aed 
‘very tame, What on earth waS even tried to imitate its ancient use 
in M. Monteux’s mind when he in “Oh Be Gracious, Ye Immortals,” 

resuscitated the very watery Reforma- in “St. Paul,” but certainly he never 


| Was ita last number, Geeoinr ens " 


A) yo 
VI i | 
ae 
Va a 


t, found it only a asagreeavie noise. MT | 


‘Monteux, whe conducted the. original 


” MF e a 
ka Razine.” Two of its three themes were performances Of the ballet, coensulted } 
in fine contrast to each other, the brief’ 'Tequently with the composer and is thus 


barbaric one which pictures Stenka-him- 


in a posicion to give an authoritative 


self, and the tender, langu reading. ‘Lhe vekemence of-the “saving 
which portrays the Persian princass. remnant, rauch of it in the second bal- 
But better than these is the Vélga | Sow reposted nd competed him to 


| )OW repeatedly. and possibly persuaded 


boatmen’s song, a theme which has’ him that the pains spent on preparation | 


in it all the simplicity, sadness; yet were not wasted after all 
Strength of Old Russia. Its weird Fe r neni penne | 
notony permeates the entire work and 
it gives a sombre dignity to the whole 


Symphonic poem that is indescribably 
characteristic. It is Russian to the 
core. 

Stenka battles with the river, and 
the contest is well portrayed, and the 
Volga and its mighty theme win the 
victory and the princess besides. Even 
the kettledrums had a mighty share 
in developing the Volga theme, and at 
the end the whole of the boatmen’s 
song rang out in a flerce climax, as if 
the river had swept everything before 
it. The work was a glorification of the 
mighty Volga, rather than of the puny 

mortals upon it. 


DEBUSSY'S “JEUX” 
AT THE SYMPHONY 


Ballet ‘‘Poem”’ Given First 
American Performance 


- + ee em eee 


Orchestral Music hy Mendelssohn 
and Glazounoff Revived 


Al) three nuinbers <f yesterday's 
phony Concert were new to nearly every 
one in the audience. though Mendels- 


sohn’s ‘“‘Reformation’’ Symphony is a re- | 


Vival, and Glazounoff’s “Stenka Razine’”’ 
was composed in 188, and first played in 
Boston in 1904. 

Debussy’s “Jeux,” hich is his ar- 
rangement for conce.: performance of 
music written for danced ‘‘poem”’ 
siven by the Russian Ballet in Paris 
and Londen in 1913, was first plaved in 
Paris in 1914. The audience vesterday 
found it so very novel that only a few 
vouthful enthusiasts ventured to ap- 
Nlaud the first American performance, 
despite the sunposed vogue of Debussy 
in Boston. 

Mr Monteux and the orchestra deserved 
a round of applause for an unusually 
Srilhant performance of the extremely 
dificult music even from those who 


« 


Shows Mastery of Technique | 
It is impossible to judge such musie 
-as ‘Jeux’ finally from a single hearing y 
Debussy here as always uses the or- | 
- chestra, as a single instrument whose 
technique he has mastered. In ‘‘Jeux’’ | 
it would be as absurd to separate his | 
j orchestra into ‘strings, woodwind. | 
brass and percussion’ for purposes of | 
analysis as it would be to divide the! 
-~ keyboard of a modern pianoforte initio} 
four sections in order to talk about 
piano style. 
lle writes for orchestra as effectively 
-as he writes for piano, always securing | 
precisely the effect he desires with the 
sSreatest possible economy of means. He | 
} has a Simila r mastery of the technique * 
1 of composition. For example, he knows 
| how to weave rhythms into a well de-j{ 
‘ veloped climax. In ‘‘Jeux’’ he seems to | 
(have substituted this rhythmic develane-? 
| ment for the orthodox thematic de-' 
velopment, The themes are fragmen- | 
» tary, and not melodic at all according , 
‘to received notions of melody, which | 
/ are, of course, based on precedent rather | 
4ihan on any scientific principle. | 
— Technical skill, however great, will. 
| not make a masterpiece, but there is_ 
' genuine imaginative power and emo-. 
' tional intensity back of the skill dis- | 
| played in “Jeux.” The piece is more 
daringly dissonant than Stravinsky’s | 
“irebird,” played at a recent concert. | 
lt proves that Debussv went on de-- 
veloping as a composer up to his very 
last years. The reputed sterility of 
his later works may prove, as has been, 
the case with Beethoven, to be in the’ 
imagination of the critics, not in that 
, of the composer. 


Glazounoff’s Poem 

(lazounotf’s symphonic poem, written 
at the age of 20, is the work of a phe- 
nomenally able pupil of Rimsky Korsa- 


|} koff., Jt shows the influence of that 


teacher strongiy, except in the orches-. 
tration, Which has little of his superb 
Skill, An audience which has finally 
learned iO love his ‘“‘Scheherezade’”’ re- 
celved his pupil's work with consider- 
able applause. 

Mendelssohn’s symphony, which he 
tried vainly to suppress, is, except for 
the pretty scherzo and part of the treat- ° 
ment of Luther's Hymn, totally un- 
worthy of the composer of the ‘‘Mid- 
Summer Night’s Dream” and ‘Elijah.’ 
_Mme Matzenauer will sing songs by 
Brahms, Schubert and Schumann, be- | 
sides the final scene from Wagner’s . 
“The Dusk of the Gods,” at the next i 
concerts, Jan 16 and i7. The symphony’ 
Will be Stojowski’s in D minor, 
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|| .O well! Tennis is not thé strangest 

thing to have. inspired musical ‘comi- 
“| posers. Richard Strauss wrote of a 
flock of baa-ing sheep in his. “Don 
Quixote,’’ and in another place in the 
same work of a windmill, and in 
“Salome” of the dropping of blood and 
in “Electric” of the lashing of whips 
and other elevating things. 


Unlike Debussy 


Debussy has lightly suggested the 
click of the racquets, the soft impact 
and bounce of the tennis balls, and 
there are passages of playful fancy and 
humor in the music. The opening and 
close are poetic. The situation on the 
stage was a game of tennis, aS even- 
ing fell, which developed into a scene 
of coquetry and love between the man 
and the two girls. At the last “a tennis 
ball falls at their feet; surprised and 
frightened, they go bounding. away, and 
| disappear in the depths of the nocturnal 
| park.” 
| First impressions of a first perform- 
| ance may well be discounted, so far as 
‘accuracy and conclusiveness are COm~ | 
lcerned. But first impressions are what | 


BY OLIN DOWNES 
la reviewer is expected to write down, | 


Should thé sporting editor of* the. : 2 Nveiliay ae 
> . ‘and sometimes these first Impressions 
Post have attended the concert given) 27. ¢yutiy as reliable and much more 


by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, | vivid than later ones. Be it said here, 
Pierre Monteux conductor, yesterday| then. that this music of Debussy, 0s 
ia whole, seems forced, unoriginal, with- 


afternoon in Symphony Hall, and re-} out very much organic quality and 
ported the matter in his own inimitable | about as far-fetched as the artificial 


. d sophisticated scenario of the ballet 
style? <A leading feature of the pro-| fae ohian ie wae weltten 


gramme was Debussy’s music for the} 
ballet “Jeux” (“Play”), which was} 
mimed on the stage in Paris. May 15,/ Ad, furthermore, this is no longer 
Oia he gd S . “im Sei /the actual Debussy. This is Debussyized 
i7iJ, by dancers in tennis costume.) Stravinsky. The score is redolent of 
But Mr. Monteux did not conduct with the Stravinsky of the exquisite music 
‘for the ballet, “‘The Firebird,’’. and tue 
m. PRE UEK, therefore the present scribe willingness with which Debussy has 
takes up his accustomed pen. 
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Borrows From Stravinsky 


here helped himself to Stravinsky’s in- 
strumental scheme and to a number of 
‘the pet harmonic mannerisms of. tne 
'celebrated Russian appears merely an- 


FOR FIRST TIME HERE 
other proof of the waning creative pow- 


This music of Debussy was played for ° 

the first time in Boston. Mr. Monteux  ¢'s of the Frenchman in the last years 
conducted the premiere of the stage f his career, when his invention was 
work in Paris, when the famous | Setting more and more feeble, as nis 
Nijinsky was the man tennis player | workmanship increased in ingenuity and 
and the two girls were Mmes. Karso- | dexterity. The day may come when a 
vina and Schollar. The game as mimed tenn's same will appear poetic and 
on the Paris stage was a cute if not legendary and inspire music of like 
exactly open-air and sportsmanlike af- quality. But the impression given by 
fair, and Mr. Nijinsky is held responsi- yesterday’s performance was that of a 
ble—he has a waggish disposition—for Composer extremely skilled in orches- 
the statement to the press that ‘‘All tral usage desperately in need of new 
Sorts (apologies to Mr. Newton New-,/deas. 
kirk!) is the ballet—’tis a broad vista, | Of course there were Debussyites, for 
The Dance of Rockefeller at Golf.’ The) whom anything and everything the man 
mounted ballet in a polo game and the wrote is incredibly wonderful, who ap- 
thythmic swivel, side-step and swat of plauded obstinately. 
| the ‘Ballet du box.’ But it would take 
another Wagner to compose the music 
for an affair of gorgeous Amazons in| There were two other novelties on tne 
the crunch and scrap and rough and/ programme. We use the word “‘nov- 
tumble of the ‘Ballet de Furore du} ¢jty intentionally when speaking of 

| Mendelssohn's ‘‘Reformation’’ sym- 


Football. yo? 


The “Reformation” 


| 
| 


Ga: Nees 


| 
: 


‘Frincess tells her tale. 


i led ied 


em, (ond composed’ in 11878," Fo” the 9 tumult. jc aera 7," 
generation present yesterday the sym- |} The en UE aa ih So 

| "| Py music ‘is full : 
b acae proved a. novelty and a bore. || This is neta afere ee forte. , 
fF: A idan rd interest are the execrable |] developed in ‘a: fragmentary wave a 
outh of°2 th which Mendelssohn, a |/is none too clear, the musical th ight 
youth of 20, penned this sonorous work, |/ {is ‘not enchained. Although th tie sp 
eS nde 3 itary aT oie themes, || repeated they my not sp Cocbitehtel 
esden Amen,” which Wag- . | , ys 
ner employed so significantly in ‘'Par- ae pa 9 preg And | yet the music 
sifal. written vears later than the and ‘ei shoula he th sa i _ fantasy, 
ap wade je Symphony, and: the true’ creative ouality: = It has the 
on Re Bore. hie ces Se imagination, and tw ‘ necehantg Ere ane 
Amen” is striking in this: It: Renate 95 ysaetioe these characteristics to later 
three times in the first movement, twice ditfone which Gicsen a ee compo- 
; urned. out in 


in the introduction a i 
toward the end of the eee, older and more polite days. The reason 
, i} for this is that even in art, where so 


(‘has always the same instrumentation 
much attention must. be. paid § to 


—the violins—and the impression on the heauty 
enkswe Bb. hot khow the -bobeiae: shat y and durability of workmanship, 
‘the vision and the ii.tention of a crea- | 


it reappears in the same key. 
y tive nature hold first place, and ques- 


‘Ein feste burg,’’ employed by so|/ .. 
'many composers, is intoned in. the last tions of- technic and even of esthetics 
are secondary. | 


movement as a melodic phrase without ! | : AS Fin ohn 
harmony, then with more and more of UNANTICIPATED PLEASURES FROM 
the wind instruments added, ‘as the. ; yt 
voices first of a choir, then of a congre- ram MENDELSSOHN yA 
Aad tha ak Weel enena ee ee eae pera Ss 
d gi endelssohnism. e Resurrection of is “Re ion 
The scherzo is especially characteristic 9” wae ns i 
in the most conventional manner. But, S¥Mphony” Proves No Rattling of Dry 
| s only just to the compos | . . yer 
poser to say Bones—Mr. Heifetz Qutdoes Himself in 
Bach’s Chaconne and Then Takes Refuge 


that Mendelssohn himseif did not care. 
to have this symphony published nor to 

_ Into Routine — Miss Baird as Expert 
to Be 


vx Yue 
P *. . 
: > 


7 \ 


discuss it. It was published after his 
death as a posthumous work. 


Interesting Tone Poem | Young Pianist—Ysaye and Elman 
Heard Together 


By far the most interesting music or 
the programme was Glazounoff’s early 
symphonic poem, “Stenka Razine.”’ 
after the story of the dreaded pirate of 
the 17th century in Russia, a terror to 
the countryside, who, sailing on the 
Volga, saw one day that capture b 
pursuers was. inevitable. 


OTH to lay and expert listeners at 
the Symphony Concerts of Friday 
and Saturday, Mendelstohn’s ‘“Re- 
formation Symphony’’ distinctly 
: belied expectations. Scarcely a hearer, un- 
bis less he were uncommonly ripe in years and 

retentive of memory, could have had any | 


his mistress, a captive Persian princess. , . inal 
She had told her companions of ., |©'@@? recollection of the music. It was three’ 


dream that Stenka was killed, that she |2"@ thirty years since it had been played 
was drowned in the Volga. ~ {in Boston; not by one chance in a thousand, 
And this dream came true. The pur- nowadays, was the persistent wanderer of 
suers of the Czar came nearer. The |Concert r.alls likely to have heard it, either 
chieftain said to his comrades, ‘Neyer, |' Hurope or in America. Nearly every= 
oe all my 30 years of my going up|¢ne, moreever, who dared to anticipate the 
ee a gift yi Volga, have I maae|Performance gave the symphony a bad 
ine te" mont precious oe [teal ed te hed witited Ic trom Babe 
earthly treasures." He threw the Mies tie th sh ni bing a. a gh eo 
Princess into the Volga and with his - on roug his li C- cked from his 
followers rushed on the soldiers of the coo at alee Bae eet ee 
Czar. played merely as a curiosity, quickly fall- 
ing from ‘‘active’’ repertories. The very 

Me gg and commentators were shy 
The celebrated folk-so1 _ of it. Never had Mr. Monteux made 60) 
boatmen final dy eager A saan ls futile a resurrection. So forth and so on, 
There is a. savage phrase for Stenka “ard: Yet at both concerts, from the so- 
Razine, and a' seductive ‘melody, ‘gor- phisticated and exacting of Saturday even~ 
seously instrumentated, for the princess, '78 ~v lees than from the easygoing end 
There is the thought of the flowing imcUrious of Friday afternoon, more ap” 
| ‘plause answered Mendelssohn of the “Ref- 


Volga, of approaching conflict. The 

At the eng ©rmation Symphony” than rewarded Deb- 

the Volga theme, is chanted .wildly by| U88¥ for “Jeux’’ or Glazunov for ‘“Stenka 
aia Razin.’’ | . nee 


Full of Color and Force 





mais nto Syifiphonic poems. / It isa 
1 master- matter of opinion whether or not the’ 
‘*s music to “A Mid- nusic does not suffer in either case. 
eam’; while, outside stil], “the symphonic work trans- 
} ‘there place in it for the ferred to the theater is the less likely 
Srace of fancy and of handiwork that (° the two to lose in effectiveness. 
‘Keeps his overtures of Scottish seas and Hesigned without thought of panto- 
BS ! ttish islands still pleasurable. Yet, in mime, scenery, or dramatic action, the 
the Gomparisons of memory, while the oe eth lements, while 
€ “Scotch” ‘and the ‘“Ttalian”’ sympLonies addition O these e "9 f 
may at moments rise higher, they wither tending to distract the attention trom 
fot less often, in the ears of 1920, into the purely musical side of the com- 
contrapuntal and fugal dryness. There position, never wholly mars its 
is agreeable suggestion of stately ceremony, beauty or clouds its meaning. On 
without a hint of pomposity, in the slow ii. contrary, music primarily designed 
movement at the beginning of the “‘Refor- 1. a¢company and comment upon a 
“mation Symphony.” The ensuing ag” stage scene or picture tends to lose 
Played as warmly and vividly as Mr. Mo 1 in effectiveness ‘when transported to 
teux and the orchestra played it, stil : q a 
‘strikes dramatic fire. In fact, it was hard the concert room. Phrases and mo 
to recall Mendelssohn so ardent in tonal tives which most aptly intensily and 
‘eonfiict, so vigorous of tonal tumult, so illustrate a dramatic situation are 
minded to catch the hearer into.the full- not necessarily suitable to stand on 
‘voiced march of his music. His Lutherans their own merits as pure music. 
have clearly gone crusading, with the soft whereas the symphonic poem Creates 
“Amen” of Dresden —acd of ‘Parsifal 2 ad mood and then allows the listener 
fo bless them; and more than 4 whit o to supply the detail: of the dramatic 
their fire touches the composer. The Scher- 13 Rd ta ik ddmeted: oe 
20 is charming, alike in the play of melo- @CUlon according to e d ‘ 
dies and rhythms, in the brightening har- his imagination, the music of the 
monies, in the pretty strokes of instrumen- theater is only one of the many ele- 
tal color. Not until he enters upon the ments which unite to produce this 
Finale and his Lutherans seem to begin 4 effect. Many passages from Wagner 
foot'ess promenade of the streets of AUgs- operas are an apparent exception and 
burg, does Mendelssohn become dry, m€- 4, this reason many have declared 
chanical, empty. About and about 1 8 that Wagner was greater as a sym- 
pesemtrias fugato march his whilom crue jhonist than as a dramatic composer. 
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chestra. 
 Glazounoff’s 


Mendelssohn’s “Reformation” sym- |! 
phony was heard again after many Ve 


years of neglect. While it in no way BALLET-MUSIC AND A. PERPLEXED 


compares with the “Scotch” 


“Italian” symphonies, it proved a wel-. 


I" 


AUDIENCE 


come change. The scherzo still has ° eae Gra, 
the power to charm. The finale is With the Best Will in the World, De- 


sonorous even in these days of im- bussy’s “Jeux” Puzzles It, Like Similar 


posing orchestral masses. Some speak 
‘Slightingly of Mendelssohn’s music. 


‘Pieces of the Season — A Piece, None 


'yet there are few composers who have the Less, of Rare and Subtle Quality, 


equaled it in fineness of workman- 


/Ship, in exquisite sense of broportion, 
or elegance of style. It was not in 
Mendelssohn’s power to express the 
deeper emotions, yet in grace and 
fancy there are few to compare with 
him. 

Although not quite half of the Sym- 
phony concerts have as yet been given, 
and it is as yet too soon to form any 
Just estimate of Mr.- Monteux as a 
conductor, it is yet possible to take 
,note of certain characteristics of his 


'vork,. When Mr. Monteux came last 


with Many a Mark of the Composer’s 
Later Years—Sensuous Charm and So- 
phisticated Workmanship — The Con- 
trasts of “Stenka Razin” 7 


BOLD,, brave man within his quiet 
bearmg and gentle speech, Mr. 
Monteux dares to ask of his 
heara@rs imagination and, in the 

case of Debusgy’s ‘“‘Jeux,’’ an imagination 
particularly difficult for them to summon. 
The Bostonian public, in or out of the 
Symphony Concerts, is not familiar’ with 


f ‘Hin’ Feste . ; 

ue and gt manag Br ie ei wili, Jt is possible, however, that the 
gave them from futility. The legend is situations to which the _ selections 
that Mendelssohn buried the ‘‘Reforma- customarily played in our concert 


‘year to conduct’ a few concerts at the /the ballet as the Russians of Mr. Dia- 


beginning of the season, he found the |Shilev have long cultivated it. Their pic- 
orchestra in a low state of efficiency, |f0T!al fantasies and graphic mimodramas 


During those few weeks se (it Knows only by the scant fruition of 
in tr et nia dns weeka he succeeded fifteen performances nearly four years ago 
; corganizing the orchestra and 12 and now fast receding’ in even retentive 
— oring many of its past virtues. |memories. It may yet recall enough of 
The public Immediately realized that |the action that Fokine and Bakst set to 


he was expert in all matters pertain- |a patchwork of music from Rimsky-Korsa- 


tory Symphony,” dreading comparison with rooms serve aS a commentary, are 
the Meyerbeer of “The Huguenots’ But so familiar to the average concert 
enly in this Finale does Felix of Berlin socr that he unconsciously supplies 
drop to the level of Jacob of Paris. Once the atmosphere of the theater from 
more Mr. Monteux has not rattled, dry tne storehouse of his past impressions. 
‘bones FOR, .. Rather en -¥ ie — Debussy’s “Jeux” would seem to be 
nog arene SDM Ee , a case in point. The scenario which 
SIC it is designed to accompany is not in 
MU | itself of striking character, and the 
AND RS “a _music suffers from this lack of defi- 
, nite mood. It is fanciful; it contains 
Music by the Boston Orchestra | many novel effects of color; it bears 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | the imprint of a master of harmonic 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Bos-| and orchestral resources and un-. 
ton Symphony Orchestra gave its tenth doubtedly in conjunction with the) 
program on January 2. The following) stage action it elucidates the some- | 
pieces were played: | what slender plot of the ballet. As | 
-Mendelssohn....‘“Reformation’” Symphony, music pure and simple, however, it is| 
Debussy “Jeux” (play) a danced poem | difficult to catch its meaning. Of 
Glazounoff “Stenka Hazine | striking themes there:are none. and | 
Debussy’s piece was played for the jn it we fail to perceive the Debussy | 
first time in -Boston. Glazounoff’s of “L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune,” of the | 
‘symphonic poem was played for the “Sea Pieces.” 
first time at these concerts. . The performance was a remarkably 
It ds the present fashion to turn fine one. Such musi¢.must be played 
symphonic poems into ballets and bal- with the delicacy ‘arid Clarity: of Mo- 


ing to orchestral technic, but it did | kov's “Scheherazade,” to find the recollec- 


not have time to judge of his capaci- | 
ties as an interpreter and program- 
maker, 

At the present time, however, it is 
a pleasure to note the steady progress 
which the orchestra has made under 
his skillful leadership and the inter- 
esting character and variety of his 
programs. Mr. Monteux is apparently 
interested in the music of all schools. 
In the course of the past 10 programs 
we have heard music of all styles pre- 
sented with unfailing care and syin- 
pathy. We have heard several novel- 
ties, yet the old and tried has not been 
neglected. Mr. Monteux shuns the 
Spectacular. He is modest and unas- 
Suming, yet, d8 the concerts have suc- 
ceeded one another, the power of his) 
quiet but whole-hearted devotion to a 


tion troublesome when that glowing and 
impassioned Symphonic Suite is played tn 
the concert-hall as the composer put it. to 
peer A few minds may still visualize 
he personages and the progress of ‘‘The 
Fire-Bird’”’ in the theatre, when the sound 
of Stravinsky’s music from Mr. Monteux 
and the orchestra blows into thin flame 
this or that smouldering memory. A few 
more, perhaps, may sét Bakst’s tower of 
molten red, Mr. Bolm’s figure of the fated 
wayfarer, as pale and sombre as’ some 
Spectra of old ballad, the barbaric garb 
and the barbaric dances of Thamar’s train, 
as background to Balakirev’s tone-poem, 
heard as symphonic piece. There, recol- 
lection of a visib'e stage, aglow with color, 
alive with action, halts as necessary hand- 
maid to the bal'et-music played at the 
Symphony Concerts since Mr. Monteux 


took command of them, | Dukas’s “Peri,” 


Which he included in his programmes of 
1918, has never been set upon the stage in 
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description, and chance photographs and they are wrenched from operatic fore- 
drawings. At best, there are no very ground, background’ and actuality ana 


brisk kindling in comparison with mem-|Pplayec detachedly in the concert-hall. 


ies of actual and graphic performance; How ill, then. may the less familiar. the 


While to many a willing imagination they more intricate, the more subtly. delineative 
gare quite cold and lifeless. Ag practised music for the theatre of Dukas. Stravin- 
conductor of ballet and opera, long in the sky and Debussy bear such transfer! 
‘Service of the Russians themselves, Mr/ . lines 

Monteux possesses this visualizing faculty, The interest and the pleasure of “Jeux,” 
By the same token, he may forget how|'2 performance as a tone-poem of the 
felatively rare it is among his hearers. Concert-room was, therefore, an interest 
Tt is quite true that, more or less remotely, ‘and a pleasure for the sophisticated. the 
Dukas anticipated the performance of ‘‘The studious and the curious. They deserve 


Peri.’ Stravinsky the performance of their inning at the Symphony Concerts, no 
‘The Fire-Bird,” and Debussy, the per- less. than do those who prefer more trans- 
formance of “Jeux” as symphonic pieces in parent and elementary satisfactions from 
the concert-hall. It is as true, however, the musié they hear. These connoisseurs 
that when they were designing, moulding were amply and imely rewarded; not a few 
and coloring their music, the~ were at work will return this evening to hear ‘‘Jeux’’ 
upon it as music of theatre to clothe, sus- anew; and in such response Mr. Monteux 
tain and enhance a visible and illusory aC-. may well find compensation for the pains 
tion, to -be within a decorative and atmoOS-; he spent in preparation of the perform- 
pheric frame. Exactly as the composer Of ance, for the hopes he cherist.ed of it. 
an opera in the modern sense of the word Through no shortcoming of conductor OF 
must write many a page in order to “get orchestra, who indeed surpassed them- 
on” with the dramatic narrative, so the selves with the music, did Debussy’s ballet 
composer of a ballet or.a mimo-drama, remain ‘‘Caviare to the general” Rather, 
again in- the ‘current: fashion, must put to. semi-prepazed, readily responsiv> and 
more or less notés to music-paper merely finely sensitive hearers, it gave immediate 
to point the details of a pre-determined and keen delight. There is no mistaking, 
action. for example, the loveliness of the music 
Such measures, often brief, but not al- that, at the beginning and again at the 
Ways few, are sure to sound empty and: end, evokes the solitude, the mystery, of 
Heaningless in the concert-hall. In ‘“Jeux’’ the empty garden by night. A few meas- 
they are not many; but they are also easily ures—such is Debussy’s economy and con- 
résognizable; while for the moment they centration of means—weave atmosphere 
jolt the hearer out of the atmosphere the and atmosphere of fantasy. Again, there 
musie is weaving out of the illusion it is is no questioning the beauty of the music 
suramoning, out even of its progress and when Debussy’s threads of motivs, ever 
continuity as a symphonic web. Moreover. winding and unwinding, ever parting and 
these passages, aside, there is no question- twining, of a sudden coalesce into a few 
ing the’ fact that music for a ballet or measures of sustained, diaphanous, ex- 
music for a mimodrama, unless it be gquisitely sensuous melody, garlanded with 
prettily decorated, elementary dance-tunes. shimmering arabesques of harmony, swim- 
as in Chaikovsky’s ‘“‘Nut-Cracker,” is litile ming in iridescent instrumental colors. 
‘more than half itself unless it is accom for “evx” is no bailet of sport, of ten- 
panied by the action and framed by then.s. Near the beginning of the action a 
Settings for which it was written. Tone-ball, which never was and never could be 
poem or no tone-poem, imagination or moa tennis-ball, fals into the garden from 
imagination in the hearer, the analogy ofnowhere. At the end,.a similar ball simi- 
a play of the svoken word holds good. Alarlv descsnds. One One mime carries a 
piece for the theatre is a piece within theraca ret and puts it by, as Jean de Rezzké 
theatre or otherwise only its diminished used to doff his hat, as soon as ever he can. 
and relatively lifeless self. For no other No: Debussy’s music is concerned with 
reason, ‘The Peri,’’ ‘‘Satome’s Tragedy.”’ inthe rensuous impulses, the amorous play, 


measure “The Fire-Bird” and now ‘‘Jeux’’the little piques and the litte coquetries: 


have all failed.as symphonic pieces to im-of a boy ahd two girls in an empty garden, 


‘ithe ifitoxication 6f a fair midsumter/légs in is Yusie +t RT 
night and of their own wanton promptings. to ex 8S music than there was ” 


The music when it sounds like a mere suc material and the cur'ous repute of the ¢ 2 


Poem itself. ‘Thereon, i 
say, the listened may Chih, 
the imaginative, the vitalizing Glazunov 
before he came o'd, academical and shrunk 
into quasi-Teutonic grooves: 


cession of harmonic. instrumental rhyth4 
mic points, is tremulous with these youth. 
ful and sensuous quiverings. When it sping: 
itselt into the finest of tonal threads, i 
i'seems to undulate to these amorous im- 


pulses When, for a moment, it sustains 





itse’f in clearly melodic measures, it IS Rolin 


warm ind bright with this playful passion. 
| As some will have it, Debussy is minded 
‘here and there to mock these youthful 
'amorists. Fossibly, though these ironies 
‘are easy to detect, except when he gently 
mocks the pique of one or the other pout- 
iing: girl. 

| Much more easy for the practised ear to 
' discover is the intricacy and the sophis- 
| tication of thé music. Hardliy anywhere 
‘else, even in these later pieces, has De- 
‘bussy so divided and sub-divided both his 
'motives and his orchestra, so delicately 
and dexterously interwoven his melodies 
arid counter-melodies, been so light and 
adroit of harmonic and instrumental stroke, 
fanciful of arabesque, subtle of rhythmic 
‘suggestion. If in his. younger days he 
| wrote music in iridescent stream, now he 
| writes a music that seems all gleaming, 
titillating points. Yet, by these means, he 
gains, even in the concert-room, not merely 
illusion of time, place and personages, but 
of the very impulses stirring from instant 


| 
| 
| 
| 











Yet, somehow, 


the 


is motiv, likewise, for the hapless Persian. 
princess—a motiv that becomes a melody 
dipped in oriental harmonies, beating to 
orienta! rhythms, yet not quite stirring 
the imagination, : : 
‘‘working,” as do Rimsky-Korsakov’s mag- 
ical eastern measures. og 
motiv of,the Volga—no other than the 
folk-tune, rising, falling, swelling, vanish- 
ing, of the drudging, trudging boatmen. It. 
seizes the ear, penetrates the admiration, | 


even 
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pect, alike from the promise of the 


music of ‘“Ster k. 







” is impressive and alive only w nen 
the composer, like the brigand of his tonal. 
tale, has to do with the Volga. . There’ 


~~ 


a motive for the pirate—‘‘short, savage, 
bizarre.’ according to the programme 
book; yet in actual hearing by no means 
arresting to the ear, and scarcely more 
significant when on occasion it flashes and 
flails through tumultuous measures. There 
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under elaborate 


There is also a 


enkindles Glazunov, dominates the tone. : 
poom. Again and again it recurs, and at 
each return it bourgeons into music pic- 


’ 


| 


to instant in them. He has written in torial of the great and glowing: riv US St eae 
| er or 
| “Jeux” not only a music of subtle and voice and -indee of its might. | ‘Teme-cineae 


| shimmering fantasy, but also a music 0 
| penetrating sensuous charm. and at in-| 
'stants of warm sensuous. beauty. 

| keener the charm and the brighter the 
‘beauty because at moments it is bitter- 


quent. 


The ‘reiterate his imagery. 
he is vivid and with the other he is elo- 
Not to the glory of Stenka Razin 


mov is prone to repeat his pictures and to 


But with the one 


‘sweet. Rarely, and only rarely, has he ‘but to the glory of the Volga runs -his 
‘falen into the temptation of such a score, HOBOS DOOM and to his own glory in the 
‘which is to write music for eye on the ‘day wkhen he could still write the musi¢ 
engraved: page rather than for ear in the ‘of a fired composer and not of thoughtful 


concert-hall. 
The contrasting piece, as the movie pro- | 
‘grammies like to say—contrast ng, besides, | 
‘in more senses than one was Glazimnov Ss 
'tone-poem, ‘‘Stenka Razin,’”’ written in the 
| days in which ancient Russian legend kin- 
dled his imag'nation and o'd Russian folk 
melody stimulated his invention. In tones, 
he would retell the tale of the br gand, 
who sailed the Volga and strode its bank 
pillaging and harrying a‘ike on land and 
water. In time came the day of reckon- 
ing, when the troops of the Czar pressed 
upon Razin and his outlaws. Upon the 
| Volga, the mighty Volga, he bethought 
‘himself, he had long flourished, yet had 
he bestowed nothing upon the river. Into 
the stream forthwith he cast his fair Per-| 
sian m stress. As though the might of the| 
river renewed their might, his men then 
and there beat back the threatening min- 
ions of ‘law and order.’’ <A pleasant, a | 
piquant, a characteristically Russian ta’e, 
-- of which, lWowever. Glazunov has made 
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Dr. Karl Muck, who was forced to 


Thursday evening, Jan. 15, in | 
Theatre at Cambridge, the fourth of 


first violonecellist, Mr. Bedetti, will be He: 
in a Concerto. ‘ 


leave America and the Boston Sym- 
phony, is now being made of a great 
deal in Berlin. He declares to his Ger-. 
man admirers that he ‘twas hounded by 
ignorant American 


> et 


officials on the * 
ground that his innocent musical scores” 
contained a code of communication.’’ 
He is toasted and cheered on all public 
occasions. | 
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Siam ails ra Sia ales | Bp Sent ornony* anatiaved’ that  {¢ a Tine) but few in a short piece are these The reduction for piano, however, spét | 
|  _ returns to common sense.”’ | the “choreography in recurring annota 


| 4 Ho It follows herewith, 
for The Times was only a little less severe: | printed continuously as an “argument’'s _ 


Every one knows by now that The curtain rises on the empt rerun 
Debussy and Nijinsky between them — Pe ee ye tennis-hall’ falle we ae 
have concocted a “tennis. ballet. the stage. . . . A youth in tennis. _ 
There was little need in reality to be clothes, racquet in hand, crosses the _ 
so precise about the game, for the Stage with a spring and vanishes. . me | 
tennis (such as it is) is.entirely ir- {| At the back, on the left, appear two 
relevant, It has not even condi- girls, inquiringly, apprehensively. For 
tioned the convention in which the a moment they seem to be seeking no 

movements are conceived and carried more than a secluded spot for confi- 


Ally! 
iinet 


: ae | poem for the concert-hall. 
is ) NOVEL PIECE ria te seldom been heard anywhere since the’ 
maa 4 : summer of 1913, in which Mr. Monteux, 


; 
n 
§ A 


Vt hay" 


. ss 7 , with Debussy at hand for suggestion and 
| The Ballet as Tone-Poem for the First | ,)., approval, first produced it. 
“Times in America—The Fracas Over It | ae ‘eKaK 
: The Original Fracas 


After the first performance of ‘Jeux’ in 


—M Paris, Monsicur Lalo, reviewer for Le 
ue br ; é : out. They seem rather to be designed gences, . . n se 
= Temnps..returned to his desk in a fury cine freshly invented convention Wie. Sebi sine tie ee her If, | 
/ * ee een 


eed Reed i.’ % Heth NO Ss a tone- ’ 
MR.’ PROPOSES ANOTHER readily gain and maintain Pee ieee. ie Han | A month later in London, the reviewer } tion above the staves. 
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* Jeux "— Discoveries 


Jeux "— The Trp'e Kis; 
4 ho! y Concerts, here in Boston, Dr. Muck merely exacts an arbitrary system of his ii Pig tie Debussy. an } ; ;, ; | 
ff —— , , -  » c t 
Played in two suites substantially the|Own. Wilfully he chooses ugliness and | | TT , ‘ harmonic ivadionas ‘awe: a carreapal 
Whole of Ravel’s setting of ‘Daphnis freakishness instead of the demanded, the Nijinsky’s Action ing faculty for clothing his ideas: in new 
poh hae ; while in yg Aimy he 1918 ~ ea beauty. Why, in Heaven's name, Perhaps by intention of Debussy, the or- orchestral garb. Whether, as in other re= 
ar. > ae ge played in toto be yyy Sp ote © been. permitted to impose on : Chestral score of ‘Jeux’? gives no hint of|spects, he was quick to fertilize a hint 
ser dt a onic piece, “gio ya Peri. oh the} Ve weer leg subtle, delicate, fluid music this | the action devised by Nijinsky. It is im| from he Neo-Russians or from his Freneh 
te Same ee nn ae eh Md une Sige sd eh i leans Atwt Rp agp! dike sile ge coe : fact, as straightforwardly engraved as contemporaries, notably the ‘‘Monsieur’’ 
‘4 tetuee : : : % ‘ S, by Sheer instinct, though " ‘s : , ‘ he 
ux” for the first hearings of the “po-|he and Miss Kareavina a.d Miss Scholiar. sh it were a tone-poem self-conta‘ned.| Masseénet of irreverent Parisian youth, his 
ansé’’ on this side of the Atlantic.‘ escape their ‘system’ and dance charm- | 
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NOVEL PIECE 


‘Phe Ballet as Tone-Poem for the First 
/ Times in America—The Fracas Over It 
Six Years Ago in Paris—The Composer’s 
" Music Versus ‘Nijinsky’s Action—A Deli- 
“cate, Subtle, Fluid Score in His Super- 
f Sensitive Manner 


© sooner had Mr. Diaghilev’s Rus- 

sian Ballet gained a footing in 

Paris, say ten years ago, than 

one he proposed to various French 

Composers that they undertake pieces for 
it. One and another—Ravel, Dukas, Hahn, 
Debussy—accepted the invitation. It opened 
a new field to them; it tempted their 
‘imaginations alike with the prospect of 
composition and gf performance, while, 
for the time, no form of music was so 
“much the fashion, so much “in the air,’”’ 
80 much acclaimed in fresent estate and 
future promise as the ballet, the mimo- 

drama, the ‘“‘poéme dansé.’’ Receiving 
their commissions, Ravel set to ‘“‘Dajphnis 
and Chloe’’; Dukas to “The Peril’’; Hahn 

to “The Blue God,’’ and Debussy to 
“Jeux,’’ officially translated ‘Playtime.’’ 

In due course, the Russian Ballet produced 
‘“Daphnis and Chloe’ whereupon Ravel 
and Diaghilev quarrelled bitterly over the 
-mise or the disuse of an invisible chorus. 
-Dukas, quarrelling likewise with the direc- 
tor, repented his bargain and other hands 
“ultimately set ‘“‘The Peri’’ on the stage. 
'“The Blue God’’ was mimed and danced 
“and Hahn and Diaghilev kept the peace. 
/“Jeux”’ was tranquilly produced; but forth- 
‘with a furious hubbub arose over a 
‘“choreography’’ devised and enforced by 
‘Nijinsky, but declared by the partisans 
of Debussy to be wholly at odds with 
t © music. To the discordant tune of this 
‘controversy, ‘Jeux’? was represented for 
a few times in Paris and in London in 
the summer of 1913 and thereafter quietly 
dropped from the repertory of the ballet. 
%, None of these pieces has yet been set 
wm the stage in the United States, though 
the Russians at their second visit promised 
“Daphnis and Chloe” and ‘“‘The Blue God.”’ 
Wahn’s music, such as it is, remains un- 
‘known to American ears; but at the Sym- 
‘phe ny Concerts, here in Boston, Dr. Muck 
Played in two suites substantially the 
Whole of Ravel’s setting of ‘‘Daphnis 
and Chloe’; while in the autumn of 1918 
f Monteux played in toto and as a 


4 ie 
‘BYmphonic piece, Dukas’s ‘Peri.’ At the 


Syirr phony’ Concerts of Friday and Satur- 
da “next he will do likewise by Debussy’s 
Jeux,’ for the first hearings of the ‘‘po- 
 dansé’’ on this side of the Atlantic. 


MONTEUX PROPOSES ‘ANOTHER 
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When the fraesg’@ver it was at height, 
the defenders of the music against the 
“choreography” declared that it would 
readily Bain and maintain place as a tone- 
poem for the concert-hall. In fact, it has 


seldom been heard anywhere since the’ 


summer of 19138, in which Mr. Monteux, 
with Debussy at hand for suggestion and 
also approval, first produced it. 


The Original Fracas 


After the first performance of “Jeux” in 
Paris, Monsicur Lalo, reviewer for Le 
Temps, returned to his desk in a fury 
and wrete “The action of ‘Jeux’ is alt 
gether simple. By night into a gardé 
lighred by electric lamps, come a youl 
and two maidens dressed for tennis. TI] 
youth flirts with one of the girls, whi 
the other looks on pouting. He then fiir 
with the second damsel, while the fir 
pours in her turn. Finally he flirts wil 
them both, and al] three, stretched on tl 
turf, exchange a sort of triple Kiss. Of 
sudden in bounds a tennis ball that scar 
them aw7’y. Of Debussy’s mus ° 
I regret tnat I can tell you next to notl 
ing. It is difficult to hear it; it is well-nis 
imipossible to heed it. In itself, it is ec 
noinical, adroit, elastic, iowing, evanescen 
fivre-fibred, discreetly woven. It has, hov 
ever, p.ersed the Russian Ballet to ja 
it toa heavy and freakish background ar 
to clothe it in a rude ‘choreography.’ WU) 
der this double burden Debussy lies stricl 
en anc suffocated. The setting and tI 
action are so exasperating, so brutal) 
freakish that thev overwhelm the attenti¢ 
add the music passes almost unnoted. 

‘“‘Choreography by Monsieur Nijinsk; 
setting by Monsieur Bakst’—and both ay 
in shrieking discord with Debussy’s clea 
intent. Following the precedent of I: 
version of ‘The Afternoon of a Faun 
Nijinsky imposes on the three youngster 
—himself and Mmes. Karsavina and Scho 
lar—stiff and mechanical poses, angv 2 
and wizened gestures, geometrical of lim 
rude, jerky; wilfully begun, as arbitrari| 
checked or broken, derived obviously fr 
primitive Grecian vase-painting. In ‘Ti! 
Afternoon of a Faun’ such miming w* 
far enough from Debussy’s music a 
Mallarmé’s verse; but it had a meast 
of justification in the archaic suggeati: 
of faun and nymphs. In ‘Jeux’ it is wi* 
out excuse. What have these rigid pc. 
turings, these sharpened silhouettes, ~ 
mincing play of arm and hand ‘o du w 
the flirtation which is the beginnires ° 
the end of Nijinsky’s action? In spi. 
his partisans, he ‘stylizes’ nothing; 
merely exacts an arbitrary system of his 
own. Wilfully he chooses ugliness and 
freakishness instead of the demanded, the 
desired, beauty. Why, in Heaven’s name, 
has he been. vermitted to impose on 
Debussy’s subtle, delicate, fluid music -this 
seometrical, stifling, heavy-handed ‘chore- 
ography'? At moments, by sheer instinct, 
he and Miss Karsavina and Miss Schollar 
escape their ‘system’ and dance charm- 
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‘ingly, but few in a short piece are thesé"] Th 
__. returns to common sense.”’ | ras 
| A month later in London, the reviewer 
for The Times was only a little less severe: 


~ 


| Every one knows by now that 
Debussy and Nijinsky between them 
have concocted a 
There was little need in reality to be 
so precise about the game, for the 
tennis (such as it is) is.entirely ir- 
relevant, It has not even  condi- 
tioned the convention in which the 
movements are conceived and carried 
out. They seem rather ton he dasianad 


nv* wwwawvass 


Nijinsky’s Action 

Perhaps by intention of Debussy, the or- 
Chestral score of “Jeux” gives no hint of 
the action devised by Nijinsky. It is in 
fact, as Straightforwardly engraved as 
though it were a tone-poem self-conta‘ned. 


“tennis ballet.” | 


piano, however, spéee 


tion above the staves. 


The curtain ris a8 
den €S on the empty gars 


the stage. A youth in tenni 


clothes, racquet in hand, crosses the 


Stage with a Spring and vanishes. ¥y 


+ - 


At the back, on the left, appear two 


A tennis-ball falls on 


bei 

“a b Mian %s, 

Ror’ 
: 


sé i te rp 
choreography in recurring annotas 


It follows herewith, 


ipo, 


| Printed continuously as an “argument; | 


Ms 


Get 
ay 


Ai 


girls, inquiringly, apprehensively. For bt 


a moment they seem to be seeking no 
more than a secluded spot for conte 


One dances by herself, 


ae other dances, 


3 


Debussy, an innovator in musica] ana 
harmonic inventions, shows a correspend= 
ing faculty for clothing his ideas in new 
orchestral garb. Whether, as in other re- 
Spects, he was quick to fertilize a hint® 
from he Neo-Russians or from his Fren¢ch 
contemporaries, notably -the ‘Monsieur? 
Massenet of irreverent Parisian youth, his 
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gSo The reduction for piano, however, specie 
{ the aphy in recurring annota 
tion above the staves. It follows herew t] 


for The Times was only a little less severe: } printed continuously as an “argument’t: he 
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Mr. Monteux, Every one Knows by now @ curtain rises on the empty gars 

summer of a ra y yey Kral ow and Debussy and Nijinsky between eee | den - <A tennis-ball falls on © 
with Debussy at han have concocted a “tennis ballet. A youth in tennis. 
also approval, first produced it. There was little need in reality to be My. 


the ‘stage. 3 a 

clothes, racquet in hand, crosses ‘th Ye 
so precise about the game, for the | 
tennis (such as it is) is.entirely ir- 


Stage with a Spring and vanishes. . . . ._ 
At the back, on the left, appear two | 
relevant. It has not even condi- 
tioned the convention in which the 


‘ girls, nariee ly apprehensively. For 
S mance of “Jeux” jn ' # moment they seem to be seeking no 
1 thon wisi gee reviewer for Le movements are conceived and spn php more than a secluded spot for confi- 
Paris, Monsic 7 fury out. They seem rather to be designe dences. . One dances by herself, 

Temps, returned to his desk in a fury by a freshly invented convention 
which aims at expression neither by 


wai ss In turn the other dances, . . ,- 
£ITis Stop, perturbe t E 
uaturalistic movements nor by move- PD d by the rustle. 
ments based on pictorial symbols. 


‘Of leaves pushed aside. 
Some of the symbolism is plastic and 


ie readily gain and maintain place as a tone- say amOnth ater, th “Lotdon, the faviewer 


MR. MONTEUX ROPOSES ANOTHER poem for the concert-hall. In fact, it has 
NOVEL PIECE 

: The Ballet as Tone-Poem for the First 
’ ‘Fimes in’ America—The Fracas Over It 
we: Years Ago in Paris—The Composer’s 
"Music Versus Nijinsky’s Action—A Deli- 


The Original Fracas 
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BYMphonic piece, Dukas’s “Peri.” 
Symphony Concerts of Friday and Satur- 
@ay next he will do likewise by Debussy’s 


played in two suites substantially the 


of Ravel’s setting of ‘‘Daphnis 


whole 
and Chioe’’; while in the autumn of 1918 


ir. Monteux played in toto and as a 
Ant At the 


eux,’ for the first hearings of the ‘‘po- 
) @ansé’’ on this side of the Atlantic. 


merely exacts an arbitrary system of his 
own. Wilfully he chooses ugliness and 
freakishness instead of the demanded, the 
desired, beauty. Why, in Heaven’s name, 
has he been. permitted to impose on 
Debussy’s subtle, delicate, fluid music this 
seometrical, stifling, heavy-handed ‘chore- 
ography’? At moments, by sheer instinct, 
he and Miss Karsavina and Miss Schollar 
escape their ‘system’ and dance charm- 


! 


here and there are some beautiful 
poses—notably one of Nijinsky when 
he turns his head on one side and 
tightens the muscles of the neck— 
but it is confused through being 
.roken into Sy leaps and bounds and 
certain swirling movements which 
seem to have been transferred from 
the old familiar ballets in the reper- 
‘tory. Some of the new sanguage in 
which the ideas are expressed is 
beautiful and eloquent and is really 
expressive, but it covers only a very 
Small field. It expresses timidity and 
virgin coyness, for instance, and 
bashful joy and in the very last mo- 
ment fear at some unexpected and 
inexplicable intrusion (when the sec- 
ond tennis bal] is thrown over the 
hedge), but it is like a language in 
which the speaker is restricted to a 
portion of the alphabet. Many ideas 
cannot be properly expressed at all 
from the want of letters to form the 
‘words in the speaker’s mind, or else 
Old letters have to be used in new 
senses and the result is confusion. 

Perhaps Nijinsky will some day 
discover and learn the whole alpha- 
bet of which at present he has ac- 
quired only the partial use; at pres- 
ent his results are too tentative, and, 
though we may admire him for at- 
‘empting to strike out into new paths 
y inventing fresh conventions, we 
‘annot be insensible to the ludicrous- 
ness and the ugliness of much of 
what he has designed. .. . One 
longed to be able to: unbuckle the 
‘imbs of the dancers and set them free 
from the rigid ties by which they 
were bound. Their faces, too, were 
“igid, for it is part of the convention 
hat they should express no emotion, 
and this made one want to have them 
covered with masks. It was tantal- 
izing to see the faces of Nijinsky, 
Karsavina, and Schollar with all the 
humanity drawn out of them. The 
whole thing, in fact, was unsatisfac- 
tory wsthetically because hamper- 
ing restrictions were placed by an 
Arbitrary convention without bring- 
ing any cOmpensating powers of ex- 
pression. 


Be ae ee 


Nijinsky’s Action 


Perhaps by intention of Debussy, the or- 


It is 
as Straightforwardly engraved 


Chestral score of “Jeux” gives no hint of 
the action devised by Nijinsky. 
fact, 


though it were a tone-poem Self-conta‘ned. 


in 
as 


He watches -the move- 
ments of the girls. He draws near and. 
stands in front of them, ... « Sheva 
are ready to run away, but he detains — 
and invites them. . .. He begins © 
to dance. The first girl runs toward 
him. They dance together. . . Fae 
aSks a kiss. She eludes him. He asks 
again; once more she turnsaway ., ._ 
then rejoins him consenting. . .,. , 
Pettishly, jealously, the second girl 
watches these amorous ecStasies and 
mocks them in ironie dance. 

The youth begins to heed the girl's 
dance inquiringly, interestedly. . .., 
soon he forsakes the first girl, unable 
to resist the desire to dance with the 
second, - . “It is thus we dance.” — 
(The first figure of the muCh-applauded 
waltz.] The second girl repeats the 
figure. “Don’t make fun of US. s see 
And they dance together. . . 49’. Sine 
dance becomes more caressing. The 
girl runs away and hides in the shrub- | 
bery. The youth follows her. In a 
moment they return with the boy in 
chase of the girl. Again they dance 
together, _ + In their excitement 
and preoccupation with each other they 
have not noticed the mood of the other 
girl. She has hidden her face in her 
hands and 1s ready to run away. Her 
friend tries vainly to detain her, She 
will not hear a word. The second girl] . 
finally takes her in her arms. oN aaa 
Presently the youth intervenes, gently 
parting them. ‘Look around. The . 
beauty of the night, the joy of the ~ 
light bid us yield to our fancies.” ~ 
Forthwith all three dance together, — 
- . . With an eager movement the ~ 
bov draws their heads together and a . 
triple kiss fuses their amorous intox- | 
ication, . A tennis ball falls at _ 


alarmed, they — 


re feet. Surprised, 
Spring away and vanish into the depths — 

of the garden. .. , ou 

There remains a word about the music, 
as the orchestral score discloses it. Mr. 
| Edward Burlingame Hill has written i, as 
hereunder: | 


ee ere 


And Last the Music 


Debussy, an innovator in musica] and 
harmonie inventions, shows a correspen - 
ing faculty for clothing his ideas. in new 
orchestral garb. Whether, as in other ‘en 
Spects, he was quick to fertilize a hirtt 
from he Neo-Russians or from his Freneh 
contemporaries, notably the ‘Monsieur? 
Massenet of irreverent Parisian youth, his 
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‘re-S8cC 1 unds On the stage, the estures ‘ m 
<— is Mi Raha Introd mo of the apprehensive. and cur-ous young PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
forma “of “the “Nocturnes” _ girls is mirrored in the light and ethereal 
st ie ‘revisions. which i Strings, with the background of wind 
oyed the effect of. many de- chords. When the young man who sought 
t aa e sensitive enr. the tennis ball, curious in his turn, parts . 
ux og respective of its musical charm, the branches of the bushes to watch the KLEVENTH PROGRAMM: 
ae ees gris’ dance, the shimmer of highly 


; _ the most felicitous, if posibly 
ee instance of Debussy’s orches- sub-divided strings br.ngs a graphic illu- 


och sion in orchestral t . 
fir Studied in a piano version, one. The embrace of 
rt ie lis comes ui to. ube no more de- intensity and coloristic sonority, only 

ae epithet. But ballet-masters oF te, aus by the graphic irony of the choice. SATURDAY, JANUARY 17, AT 8 P.M 
ie Spa version for reheareshj one. nthe following passage, in | 
i ha ot only from the orchestral ch the second girl exhibits jealousy and. 
th wo ain an adequate idea mocks the dance of the others. Again when 


ce he first girl h . 

Ausic opel as we'l as the orchestral urt in turn, tries to flee, | : “a 
9f this piece. For Debussy has added her. Chagrin and injured vanity — find 7 STOJOWSKI, SYMPHONY in D minor, op. 21 
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‘Violoncelios in alternation. with wind in- IV, Finale; Allegro con fuoco ma non vivace 
| (First time in Boston) 
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; indicated, and sometimes are} ‘siruments. ‘These are only a few tan- 
et He has intensifiel the Sible episodes in a work replete with imagi- | 
rough thé judicious employmen’ | *#tive touches in coloristic detail. | | 
be percussion, and saat ie haga reconciliat-on of the’ two. 
1 continued and coordinate girls and the young nian and their final | 
. er that adds immeasurably brings a gradual. increasing amane SOnGS wie Orchestre rv 
= acearal “*lines’? of the riece of instruments stil relatively subtle. but 80- a) BRAHMS, ayeer mcneet Grows To slumines 
7 hu “the piano version is perf rforce \droitly hand ed that the final climax geins b) SCHUMANN, Bride’s Song, No.1, ‘‘Mother, can I love thee the 
a, and ythe orchestral score the add:t:onal force.. To point this out in de- lessf 
tal would necessitate a departure mto 
I-n'gh conventional list of in- \echnica! explanation which would ° inév- 
which ‘the modernist Frencn itably be tedious and possibly fruitless. d) SCHUBERT. ‘‘Brl-King’”’ 
de -essential to obtain variety Afier the flight of all his characters, De- (English version of texts by H. E. Krehbiel) 
nem of mt “of orchestral color, wDe-} bussy rings down his dramatic and orches- | (Orchestration of songs by Leopold Stokowski) 
| y 3 aa a second piccolo, teers tral mpgaiee a by recalling the misty and 
can ‘obtain soft, acute effects vague prelude with which he began, em- | ; ee ” 
Sie votes, and a third clari4 bellisaed w-th some appropriate’ cada : WAGNER, m0: enasydaled from ‘‘The Dusk of fhe Goda 
-garrusophone req Slonistic figures in the strings against wood-— | bY iniisiolation Scene. (with Soprano) 
. : 4 wind chords. Whatever discussion may | 
arise as to the music, there can hardly | a a eiabenencetesipnlimeyaacasinanasinnenaimaammnaaiteminaniiatl 
| be two op nions as to the supremely suc- Fe See, ere ane wh Pe 
cessful manner in which Debussy has set 
his music in the orchestra. Color, poetry, 
‘snbt. lized emotion and rhythm are there. 


. pre aelicacy: sometimes t with a mastery which he has nev ex- 
Stage amg would ceeded. ne MARGARET MATZENAUER 


c) SCHUMANN, Bride’s Song, No. 2, ‘‘Leave me in his arms endear- 
ing.’’ 
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‘terially improved the effect of many de- 
tails to the sensitive ear. 


orchestral works show a progressive mas- 
te f in subtilizing the resources of the or- 


yaestra. From ‘The Afternoon of a 
/Paun’’ through the ‘‘Nocturnes,”’ “Pélleas 
‘and Mélisande,”’ ‘“‘The Sea” and finally the 


“Images,” he was continually exploring 
new tonal synonyms for delicacy, fresh 


There are numerous anecdotes of his tire- 
less experiments in orchestration after 


Lmusic was in rehearsal, to the annoyance 
of conductors and the esnfusion of copy- 


ists. Often apparently satisfied, he would 


meditate re-scorings up to the last possible 
Moment. Thus Mr. Rabaud introduced into 
This performances of the ‘‘Nocturnes’’ in 


Boston izst season revisions. which ma- 


“Jeux,” irrespective of its musical charm, | 


It one of the most felicitous, if posvibly | 


the latest, instance of Debussy’s orches- | 
tral finesse. Studied in a piano version, | 
the music comes upon occasion perilously | 
near to slightness, to use no more deé- 
rogatory an epithet. But ballet-masters 
require a “nractical’’ version for rehearsal, 
‘and thus it is only from the orchestral | 
score that one can gain an adequate idea 
of the musical as we'l as the orchestral | 
value of this piece. for Debussy has added | 
innumerable arabesques and counter-melo- 
dies of expressive importance. He has’ 
clarified “yojice-leadings ’ which are at best) 
only barely indizated, and sometimes are) 
‘hardly sketched. He has intensifie:l the! 
rhythms, through the judicious employmen 
of instruments of percussion, and further- 
‘more has often continued and codrdinated 
them in a manner that adds immeasurably 
to the architectural ‘lines’ of the Triece 
itself. Thus the piano version is perforce 


‘the sketch, and the orchestral score the 


finished picture. . . 
‘ To the well-n'gh conventional list of in- 


struments which the modernist Frencn 
composer deems essential to obtain variety 
and. refinement of orchestral color, De- 
bussy only adds a second piccolo, which, 
w'th the first, can obtain soft, acute effects 
imposs ble to the flutes, and a third clari 
net. The more tractable sarrusophone re 
places the more cumbersome contra-bas 
‘soon. The half-dozen ins ruments of pe? 
eussion, used deftly, though with ecoucmy, 
are all as familiar as the two harps ee 
celesta. But the strings are subdividec 
to an unwonted extent, somet’mes merely 


| 


otherwise be too concrete and baffling for 
dramatic illusion. 


But against this background of normal 


equipment Debussy has ‘made excursions | 
nto novelty which are Uunusual.even I1n- 
| his career of exploration, and patient ex. | 


shadings of evanescent poetry, and bod gotcceeas If the scenario of “Jeux” comes 


palpable suggestions of ‘“atmosphcre.” 3 
material of the music comes close to De- 


erouSly near the ridiculous, and if the 


bussy’s limit as concerns exiguousness, the 
disposition of his orchestral resources helDs 
to heighten poetic and dramatic illusion 
‘to an extraordinary degree, After the ten- 
nis ball bounds on the stage, the gestures 
of the apprehensive and cur-ous young 
girls is mirrored in the light and ethereal 
Strings, with the background of wind 
chords. When the young man who sought 
the tennis ball, curious in his turn, parts 
the branches of the bushes to watch the 
young g ris’ dance, the shimmer of highly 
sub-divided Ssirings br-ngs a graphic illu- 
S'On in orchestral tone. The embrace of 
ihe young man and a girl brings a moment 
of intensity and coloristic sonoritv only 
equa led by the graphic irony of the ‘choice 
of instruments in the following passage in 
Which the second girl exhibits jealousy and 
mocks the dance of the others. Again “when 
he first girl hurt in turn, tries to flee, 
her chagrin and injured vanity find 


1 ‘| te 34," i\" YY ; ; ; 
| ubtie fulivalent in the shrinking music 


& ven to a few desks of violins, violas and 
Violoncel:os in alternation. with wind in- 
Scruments. ‘ihese are only a few tan- 


Sible episodes in a work replete with imagi- 


native touches in coloristic detail. 

The mutual reconciliat-on of the two 
sirls and the young nian and their final dance 
brings ae gradual increasing massing 
of instruments sti] relatively subtle. but so 
droitly hand ed that the final climax gains 
add.t-onal feree. To point this out in de- 
tal would necessitate a departure into 
vechnica! explanation which would inev- 
itably be tedious and possibly fruitless. 
Afier the flight of all his characters, De- 
bussy rings down his dramatie and orches- 
tral curtain by recalling the m'sty and 
vague prelude with which he began, em- 
bellisned W-th some appropriate'y impres- 
Sionistic figur®s in the strings against wood- 
wind chords. Whatever discussion may 
arise as to the musie, there can hardly 
be two opnions as to the supremely suc- 
cessful manner in which Debussy has set 
his music in the orchestra, Color, poetry, 
subt lized emotion and rhythm are there 


‘4n the interests of delicacy, sometimes to with a mastery which he has never ex- 


‘secure sensit 


ive comp exities, wh ch would céeded. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SmASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


NTEUX, Conauctor 


ELEVENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, JANUARY AT 2.30 P.M. 


RDAY. JANUARY 17, AT 8 P.M 


SYMPHONY in D minor, op. 21 
t. Andante: Allegro moderato 
II, Andante 
Ill. Scherzo: Molto vivace 
IV, Kitale: Allegro con fuoco ma non vivace 
(Kirst time in Boston) 


STOJOWSKI, 


SONGS with Orchestra 
‘ver lighter grows my slumber’’ 

Bride’s Song, No. 1, ‘‘Mother, can I love thee the 

less?”’ 

Bride’s Song, No. 2, ‘‘Leave me in his arms endear- 

ing.’ 

“HKrl-King”’ 
(English version of texts by H. EK. Krehbiel) 
(Orchestration of songs by Leopold Stokowski) 


a) BRAHMS, 
b) SCHUMANN, 


c) SCHUMANN, 


d) SCHUBERT. 


EXCERPTS from ‘‘The Dusk of fhe Goda’’ 
a) Funeral Music 
lb) Immolation Scene. (with Soprano 


WAGNER, 


01st. 


MARGARET MATZENAUER 


Chere will be an intermission of ten minut 
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shows labor rather than inspiration. 


— fevarmanrtis sohnseorsnatens eaten —s | “| The opening of the first movement 
’ ‘ . . : 

hey | | {arrests attention and in this movement 

‘ as in the finale there is some salient 


thematic material. It is in the develop- 


ment of this material that a paucity 
| of invention is disclosed. The Scherzo 
is charming throughout, pleasingly fan- 


tastical, and deftly orchestrated, in 

A he i Te a o9 which respect it is in strong contrast 
(FEN Ok MH por" ea ' to the other movements, The Symphony 
Jar . ae We es Be > on tn. Keen Was ney played; the performance of 
Paderewsk1 Py IZe Piece by the difficult Scherzo was remarkably 
“Ndins ° f eee. clear, tight and graceful. Boston should 
Stojowsk1 Introduced be proud of its orchestra which has 

ase 4 just returned from a trip, having won 

to Boston the enthusiastic praise of critics and 

py tga pre audiences. And Boston may well be 

proud of Mr. Monteux, who has brought 


KREISLER SOLOIST this orchestra to its high state rr 


proficiency, whose interpretations 


FOR NEXT WEEK classic and romantic music are most 


a ee ee - 


- 


OPPO PR ee we mem 


cloquent. 
\Ime. Matzenauer, who for some time 
has been lustily proclaiming her un-, 
By PHILIP HALE idving devotion to the American flag—/ 
The lth concert of the Boston Sym-]| “the children of this world are in their, 
| generation wiser than the children of 
light’’—chose for her first appearance | 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon} here at a Symphony concert songs by | 
‘in Symphony Hall. The program was} three Germans and one Austrian. ih 


er ee er PE - Mies 4 ews tee A. er 


Pere. + 


ee ee le 


i'phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux con- 


——- 3 


~fie 


})| tunately she sang them in English, 


minor (first ti | ‘i chia ake’ ‘translations. made for her by Mr, 
minor t(nrst time in POston), Sonss Wi 1" Krehbiel. 


‘as ftollows: Stojowski, symphony in 


ae ed 


She sang the songs of 
orchestra; Brahms, HKver Lighter Grows | 3rahms, Schumann and Schubert with 
My Slumber; Schumann bride's songes—} an orchestral accompaniment invented | 
Mother. Can T Love Thee the Less; by Mr. Stokowski of Philadelphia. | 

ipa | 3 ’ Berlioz years ago orchestrated the ac- | 
Leave Me in His Arms Iendearing; Schu- companiment of the ‘“wriking,”’ and it 
bert, Erlking, Wagner; Siecfried’s is said that he had some skill in writing 
funeral music: Bruennhilde’s immola- for an orchestra. Singers have been | 
hitherto contented with his “Erlking.’”’ 
Liszt, also, orchestrated Schubert's ac- 
Mr. Stojowski's name has long been gompaniment and he, too, had some 


known in Boston. He and Mr. Hess talent in this field. | 
| 


tion scene. 


; a cat as ‘he sones of Brahms and of Schu- 
played his violin sonata 10 years ago; he The ” we dienes > é 
mann, being of a more intimate MNna- 


and Mir. Schroeder played the violon- ture, are more effective in a small hall | 
vat “5 c ‘ “ 4 , > , ‘ ‘s y o . . : 
cello sonata. His symphonic rhapsody | with the accompaniment of a_ piano. | 


for piano and orchestra was heard at | arme. Matzenauer. with her beautiful’ 
the Boston Opera House seven years: 


MARGARETE MATZENAUER 


> » > ‘ » ‘ oo ‘ \ 6 Ooo ’ . re . is ic ; 4 ree . . * . . 
Phenomenal Prima-Donna Soprano ago, when he was the pianist. A vocali.jpoce the ventriloquistic reading of the 


7 . i : composition of his was performed by the ligase” « eu pegts 7: 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY | ) 1906. )“Hrlking” so that at the end one un-. 


| 

| 

! 

: | 
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; 
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30s Singing Club i llis piano! , P 
Boston Singing Club in . us pi oe ‘avoidably thought of Mr. Fred Stone 
concerto was played ‘by Mr. Paderewski 


at a Symphony concert in March, 1916. bade hey phrase of praise, “Very Good, 
Part NT : van ie 2 cow Fiera , rin . 
eas See atk abevad: Wet tee er stokowski, after the performance 
Kneisel quartet in 1906 and in the samej°f his symphony, was called upon the 
year gave a piano recital. jStase. | si | 
The symphony performed yesterday | The concert will be repeated tonight. 
took some 20 years ago a prize in » |The program oO! the concerts next week 
composition founded by Mr. Paderewski twill comprise Vincent d'Indys Symphony 
for Polish composers. It is the work of |in B Flat, No. ¢, and Brahms’s Violin 
a serious, high minded musician, but, Concerto. Afr. KXreisler will be the vio- 
with the exception of the Scherzo, it | linist. 
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CONCERT BY 
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, SYMPHONY 


a Salat Y (2 


Mme. Matzenauer Is: 


_ Eloquent in Wag- 


' 


| ner Numbers 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


There is but one Richard Wagner. 
Ixigencies of the war, the atrocious 
conduct of a Prussian government, 


necessarily made silent for a while, in. 
concert halls, the great voice which 


was always raised, during Wagner's 
life-time, against Prussianism. But 
yesterday afternoon Mr. Monteux, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, put on his programme the 
tnusic of Siegfried’s death and the 
scene of Brunhilde’s Immolation from 
Wagner's “The Twilight of the Gods,” 
and the effect was little short of sub- 
lime. 
— It would not have been what it was 
lacking the presence of Margaret Mat- 
| zenauer, a superb woman, a supreme- 
ly dramatic singer, to deliver the lines 
of; Brunhilde’s sacrifice and atone- 
iment. In truth, it has been many 
'years since this music has been sung 
in so grand a spirit, by an artist with 
a voice of such phenomenal capacities, 
a voice nobly equal to the task Wag- 
ner has set his soprano in this famous 
scene. The rehearing of this music, 
the inspired manner in which it was 
Sung, made one of the most memorable 
mioments of many seasons of Boston 


i 


IS A GREAT ARTIST 

Mme. Matzenauer has long been 
known as the possessor of a voice of 
astonishing range, which has made it 
rossible for her to sing both contralto 
and soprano roles in opera. In addition 
to its range—and the circumstance is 
indeed rare good fortune—the voice has 
the most uncommon resources of color 


and sonority throughout its registers. | 
And finally Mme. Matzenauer has de- | 


veloped remarkably as a mistress of | 
song and as an emotional! interpreter | 


until today she stands as one of the 
_€reatest operatic artists of this genera- | 


tion. 


She is essentially of the operatic stage. | 
Standards of concert deportment as 
established in cold roast Boston do not 
particularly commend her spontaneous 
gestures, though these gestures are 
always interpretive of the music and in 
the picture. Even when she sang songs 
of Brahms, Schumann, Schubert, she 
was an artist of the stage, albeit one 
who had carefully studied the art of 
songz, the power of restraint and the 
finest shades of vocal interpretation. 
There are singers who bawl out the 
confidences of fEchumann’'s bride-to-be 
as if they were soap-box orators on the 
Common. 


Schumann’s Bride’s Songs 


Mme, Matzenauer gave the two 
‘‘Bride’s Songs” the simplicity, the ten- 
derness, the intimate appeal so charac- 
teristic of a certain side of the genius 
of Schumann, as well as of the subject. 
She gave voice to the bitter melancholy 
of Brahms’ “Ever Lighter Grows My 


Slumber’’ with a discretion and poignant 
simplicity which made the end of the 


sorig especially unforgettable. 
We personally liked least her singing 


of Schubert’s ‘‘Erl-King.’’ Not that it 
lacked intelligence, or failed to follow 
approved standards of interpretation. 
That was just the trouble, we get tired 
to death of hearing these imitations of 


the little boy’s voice and the father’s 
voice and the voice of the Erl-King. 
We would like to see more suggestion 


and less realism in the interpretation of 
this romantic song. We would like to 
have something left to the imagination 
of the hearer. 


damerung”’ that Mme. 


Looked the Part 


It was in the music from “Die Gotter- 
Matzenauer 


reached her full height and gave an 
overwhelming performance. It is not 
entirely irrelevant in this place to re- 
mark that since her last Boston appear- 


‘neces Some seasons ago she has eaten 
‘nd grown thin, or something of the 
‘ort, and has emerged from the process | 
' very impressive and eloquent figure 
*n the stage—in physique, the type of 
rtist which Wagner would have ac- 


‘'hnonest and 


/{ 


ne paretne “grandeur and thé noble 


vathos of the music into her tones. 
That glorious voice surged through or 


i >ver the most tumultuous effects of the 


»rchestra which was hymning the down- 
fall of old gods, the rebirth of the 
world, the all-consuming triumph of 
love. Mighty music! Mr. Monteux 
conducted with all enthusiasm and sym- | 
pathy, and he had a wondrous voice, 
and a woman who could sing, to crown | 
his efforts. 


Composer Brought Out 


In retrospect of this concert, one re- 


‘calls the first performance in Boston 


of Sigismund Stojowski’s Symphony in 
D minor, an ambitious work which won 
the Paderewski prize in a contest pre- 
sided over by Arthur Nikisch. This 
symphony was also applauded to the 
echo. and the composer was brought 
out on the platform by Mr. Monteux. 
It will seem crabbed and opinionated, 
‘in the face of the tremendous enthu- 


. asm shown yesterday, fora mere hum- 


jle reviewer to state that in his own 
deliberate opinion the 


| Stojowski symphony is one of the most 
'eonventional and unimportant works he 
'has heard for some time. But that is 


———— oo oo 


he ease, and the work of a reviewer 
‘ff musie calls for such frankness of 
statement. 


Little Individuality | 


We think this symphony of little| 
value, because in the first place the 
themes themselves have little force vs) 
individuality. The first theme of the 
first movement, it is true, has a certain. 


riythmic force which is helpful in its. 


development. But it is mock vigor. The 
thing does not ring very true. The 
second theme is sugary and _ banal. 
There are yards and yards of develop 
ment of the kind that hardworking 
ter1man composers have turned out by 
the ton for 00 years. 

The orchestration is full and sonor- 
ous, but it has little variety of color: 


it is orchestration in chunks. One. 
chunk of instruments is used here, an-| 


other there. Nearly everything is kept 
going most of the time. It sounds per- 
fectly well. That is, if sounds sonor 
ously, brilliantly, euphoniously as you 
will. But that is not necessarily enough 
to make original orchescration or origi- 
nal musie. An orchestra is such a mar- 
velous thing anyway that the com-~ 
poser with a few stock tricks up his 
sleeve can make it sound positively 
magical to the cars. It requires more 
than all that to make a great Sym- 
phony. 


Second Movement Best 


The second movement of this sSym- 
phony seems to us the best, because w® 
think that Mr. Stojowski has a melodic 
vein which is not very virile, but is 


sweetly if gomewhat innocuously melo- | 


ofa" aone “Without ‘words which” 18) 
scarcely of symphonic calibre as Ter 
gards the nature of the musical thought, 
while on the other hand it is pretty ana 
pleasing. The scherzo is pretty, Men 
The finale is filled ae ee wit : 

symphonic formulas. | 
NS pe wud ta iker often makes on first: 
acquaintance an excellent impression 
which does not last, 850 we think that 
this symphony, applauded yesterday 
with the most genuine and spon 
enthusiasm, representing a poreee a 
triumph which must have yi | 
may it continue to be—gratifying in 4 
highest degree to the Compony Ta 
not hold a distinguished place in e 
symphonic repertory. 
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Matzenauer in 
Fine Voice at 
oympnony 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. 


PROGRAM. 
Stojowski. Symphony in D minor. 
Songs with Orchestra. 
Soloist, Mme. Matzenauer.— 
Wagner. Death March and Finale from 
Goetterdaemmerung.”’ , 


OR once the program had a Teu- 
tonic cast, since the songs by 
Mme. Matzenauer were by Schu- 

pert, Schumarn and Franz, but the 
new Stojowski symphony gave Polish 
to the concert. 

There were several commendable 
points in the new symphony. First, 
it is not so prolix as some modern 
works. Most of the recent symphon- 


ists take an extraordinary time to 
unfold their tale. Secondly, although 


Mr. Stojowski useS a very large or- 


chestra, including English horn, bass 
clarinet, harp, bells, triangle and 
evmbals, he employs these in ever- 
cnanging combinations and seldom 
hurls all his forces at the auditor at 
once, 

eine the composer does not deal 
in the complicated juggleries of 
rhythms which puzzle the auditor in 


/almost every large modern orches- 


tral work. But there is not a great 
amount of melodic charm in the new 
ee atchoedlc! evidently prefers 
skill to direct emotion. There is con 
stant figuration and the strings are 
given florid figures enough.to cause 
them to thoroughly earn their sal- 


‘laimed for his heroine. She stood the 
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Scherzo much the best movement, 
having many good effects of orches- 
‘tral coloring and considerable 
piquancy in its very rapid measures. 
» That the work does not lean much 
to the lighter vein. may be judged 
by the subtle distinction made in the 
tempo mark of the finale—'Allegro 
Con Fuoco, ma non Vivace’’-—a dif- 
ference that amounts to an instruc- 
tion to the conductor. 

The Andante seemed the least pow- 
erful movement of the four. The 
transferences of thematic material 
frém the first movement through the 
later parts of the symphony gave 
a certain continuity to the work, but 
few of these themes are likely to lin- 
gér in the memory except the broad 
chief theme of the finale and the 
Queén-Mab-like one of the charming 
Schérzo. The composer was brought 
forward by Mr. Monteux, in response 
to continuous applause, three times 
at the end of the work on Friday af- 
ternoon. 

Mmé. Matzenauer with her broad 
and dramatic voice made much of the 
two Brides-songs by Schumann and of 
Brahms, “Ever lighter grows my 
elumber,” but won her chief triumph 
in the “Hrl-king.”’ Yet we always pre- 
fer Schubert’s ballad given by a male 
voice, for which he intended it. The 
German language being temporarily 
under an eclipse (altheugh our chief 
version of the Scriptures is founded 
directly upon it) causes these Songs 
to be heard in a rather diluted form. 

We recall one of the crimes of trans- 
lation in connection with the English 
version of the “Wri-King,” published 
by Augener of London, where “the pale 
willows that danced ro the Mogn” are 
seen in the midst of a rain storm, 
and where the sentences of the father 


‘and the child are transferred, with 


the result that the child sings in 
deep tones—‘‘Oh, father, look yonder, 
leok yonder,” he says, and the father 


pipes back in a high treble, “My son, 


upon what dost thou fearfully gaze?” 
nd we could cite a dozen almost 
equally flagrant faults in changing 
songs from their original language. 
‘Mr. Krehbial’s translations, how- 
ever, were far above the average. But 
every translation is more or less a 
dilution, especially in the vocal mas- 
lee where words and music are 
‘closely wedded, as for example in {Tie 
nalé of the great trilogy, which enq- 


o the conce rt. 


Wagner's — beds "Yineral music at 

|the death 
hearsés in guiding figures the chief 
ints of the hero’s life, and the mag- 
the trilogy 


éllead up his symphony. The 
will forever recall 


eo fried with Stavenhagen at the piano 


and Materna giving the vocal part. 

On this occasion Mme, Matzenauer 
approached even that memorable 
vocal performance. The orchestral 
reading did not rival some of the 
previous performances in America, 
for we have had even the greatest 
Waenerian conductors in this coun- 
try as far back as Thomas and Seid! 
and Muck and Toscanini have reached 
high-water mark in recent times. 

There was an evident lack of au- 
thority and of subtletics of Shading 
in the “Immotation Scene,” although 


M. Mouteux read the Siegfried? 


"Funeral musie very effectively. aut | 
what with the noble breadth of Mme. | 
Matzenauer and the grandeur of the | 
musical thoughts here interwoven 
the scene made a powerful climax to} 
the concert. and instead of rushing | 
for trolley curs the audience re- | 
mained to give vent to the most | 
hearty and prolonged applause; | 
therefore, the reviewer need not he. | 
come hypercritical. 


MATZENAUER SINGS 
~ WITH THE SYMPHONY 


| ———"Fums (7. (fee 
She Scores a Success in 


Program of Masterpieces 


LOA, 


Wagner and Stojowski Pieces 
Complete the Program 


eee ee 


Margaret Matzenauer was the soloist | 
at yesterday’s Symphony concert, her’ 
first appearance here with the orchestra. | 
Her numbers were the same she has- 
already sung with orchestras in New) 
York and Philadelphia during the cur- 
rent season: four familiar German songs, 
with English words by ‘MH. E. Krehbiel, 
and orchestrated accompaniments by 
Leopold Stokowski; and the final scene. 
from Wagner's “Dusk of the Gods.” She 
1S to be thanked for choosing these mas- 
terpheces instead of second rate novelties. 

Her ‘“‘Brunnhilde’’ must be of admir- 
able dramatic intensity and vocal opu- 
jence, to judge by her singing in thea 

Immolation’’ scene. The power of 


Siegfried, which re-— 


ae oe oe ee 
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W er’s music is so great that his_ 
nares are “fool proof,’ provided the 
singers have vojce enough to make: 
themselves heard’ above the orchestral 
climaxes. But Mme Matzenauer 
brought out the often ignored intrinsic 
Yorce and beauty of the voice part and 
pided Mr Monteux in making the per- 
formance of this excerpt @ memorable 


one. , 

With .the lyrics by Brahms and Schu- 
mann she was 1eéess successful. She 
stressed the dramatic significance of 
the words and so missed much of the 
serene beauty of the musie. Her sing- 
ing of Schubert's “Wrl-king’’ was ap- 
propriately vivid. 

\ir Monteux missed, at times, repose 1" 
the Siegfried funeral music. He made 
the rhythm jerky and the entrances ot 
the several motives ejaculatory. Dr 
Muck. who was exceptionally success- 
“ul with this music, used to make the 
yhyvthm steady and almost ponderous in 
‘ts inevitability and the motives solemn 
and massive. es 

Only so can this excerpt seem unified 
and complete in itself in the concert 
hell. .Mr Monteux failed to convey the 
impression of inexhaustible reserve 
foree behind the music which one al- 
ways got from Dr Muck’s interpretation 
of it. 7 

The remaining item was the Sym- 
phony in D minor, op “1, by Sigismund 
Stojowski, the Polish composer and Pp!i- 
anist. now resident in New York, played 
fer the first time in Boston, though it 
<s more than 20 years old. The pretty 
seherzo. gave the audience especial 
pleasure, and the composer wae jed out 
by Mr Monteux to acknowledge the ap- 
plause at the end. 

The themes are never panal, partly, 
one felt. because they are so frag- 
mentary and -so sedulously developed. 
But the work never attains the ‘orand 
manner.’ the powér in repose, of the| 
ereat raodels which its construction , 
carefully follows. It is a little above 
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Stojowski—Symphony in D minor op. 91:4 
SJongs by Brahms, Schumann, and Schu- 
bert. 
Wagner—Excerpts from “The Dusk of 

the Gods.” | 

Margaret Matzenauer was the soloist. 

Stojowski’s symphony was © per- 
formed for the first time in Boston. 
Its first performance in its final ver- 
sion was in 1901. Yet it cannot be 
considered a youthful work. The fire, 
the dash and audacity of youth are 
strangely absent. The composer, ed- 
ucated for the*most part at the Paris 
Conservatoire, seems to have assimil- 
ated few of the characteristics of the 
French school. A pupil of Delibes, 


who was a mastersot orchestration, he 


seems to have caught little of the deli- 
cacy of style and coloring of his 
teacher. It is remarkable that sur- 
rounded during the formative years by 
French influences he should have been 
sg little moved by them, and no more 
does this symphony betray his nation- 
ality. In short, despite its serious» 
ness of purpose, its careful working 
out, its learning, it is often dull. The 
seherzo and certain pages of the an- 
dante alone*have charm. 

Mme. Matzenauer sang with rare 
feeling and emotional power. Known 
chiefly as an operatic singer, it was 
an unexpected pleasure to find her 
so expert as an interpreter of 
“lieder.” The songs were given with 
creat effect, yet she never resorted to 


she average of what has been dubbed! the methods and tricks of the oper- 


“oonductor’s music,” the work of a tal- 
ented musician with considerable knowl-. 
edge, taste and imaginative power, who: 


atic stage. Such a dignified, re- 
strained style 1s appropriate to a 


lacks the indefinable something called! symphony concert and those who often 


genfus. 


- 
Fritz Kreisler will play the Brahms 


violin concerto st the eoncerts next 
week, and Mr Monteux will give his 
promised revival of D’Indy’s; Second 
Symphony. 


—— 


STOJOWSKI SYMPHONY 
PLAYED IN BOSTON 


ae RY i 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—The elev- 
enth concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was given on January lb, 
with a program made up as follows: 


‘justly argue that the presence of a 
soloist is a disturbing element at 
these concerts must have felt that 
their arguments have little force 
where such singing is concerned. The 
funeral music and the final scene 


from “The Dusk of the Gods” have. 


been heard to better advantage. A 


g certain thinness in the brass, a general 


uncertainty of attack were to be no- 
ticed, yet the performance of the 
symphony was brilliant, particularly 
the scherzo, which was peautifully 
colored and rhythmical. 
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. son why they should not be sung at Syme 

: © “Yranna. ; por th Hex phony Concerts, so long as classic German, 
GERMAN SONGS AND FRAGMENTS F | symphenic ‘pieces Stand firm in the active 
a. repertory. As littie is there reason for 
| WAGNER the ‘‘banning’’ of the operatic music of a 
terman composer who set his last note 
Brahms, Schumann and Schubert to Eng-|to paper nearly forty years ago. His share. 
: in what the unforgetting and the .unfor- 

Bi lish Texts and in the Beauty of Mme. | giving like to call “German guilt” seems 
is oe ales soe aaa peasy ea: an . : Te _jnegligible. Reason, however, ig one thing: 
2 BF ea yn ee is 5 : Matzenauer’s Torles—Siegfried’s Death ‘and prejudice and petulance afe others, 
ge a a ch LRN BS : Music Strangely Still and Pale, but} Yet of these human infirmities there was 
. : : not the smallest sign in the demeanor of 
-Brynhild’s Monologue Carried to High the audience of yesterday. Rather, it) 
Eloquence—Also Mr. Stojowski’s Sym-/ Seemed well and wisely content that Mr. 
Monteux—man and musician of open and 

phony ‘liberal mind, if there ever was one, an 
honor thereby to his race and his pro- 

T is not necessary to return to Mr. fession—Rhad restored the Symphony Con- 
Stojowski’s symphony which began certs to the cathoilicity that these twenty. 

the Symphony Concert of yesterday ee ae, been the least ae apsiaet 
2lories. ‘hanks to him, thanks to the 

and which was heartily applauded, aS trustees of the orchestra, the hateful. big= 

all sonorous music is, by the audience Of otriegs and malevolencesS of the hur have 
Friday atternoon. A second hearing did not penetrated the Symphony Concerts. 
not materially alter the impressions re-| There a liberal art, as the old phrase was,” 
ceived from the first performance at Cam- /S still cultivated liberally; there tue please” 
bridge on Thursday and already recorded ne heen ap the Ret Tee 
in these columns. Again Mr. Monteux who would deny the concerts such liberty 
spared no pains with the piece and if it onq catholicity may quit them. ‘a 
still sounded tiresomely heavy handed and of course Mme. Matzenauer s3m8 >» her! 
thick voiced | he was b'iameless for such songs of Brahms, Schumann and Schur 
tedium For most listeners, moreover, the bert and declaimed her monologue ont 
interest of the concert sprang ‘from the Wagner in english. She used aan 

second half of the programme divided be- Purpose trans!ations made at her insane 
tween four classic German songs sung with, last summer by Myr. Krehbiel, Prt, 

orchestra by Mme, Matzenauer and two in opera house and septa eg v Iaas 

fragroents of Wagner's opera. “The Gloam- New York rribune, versed Ms 0 ee 

ing of the Gods'’—the orchestral interlude guages, skilled to mate ‘he accen 5 ia 

that recalls and glorities the dead Sieg- new texts to the ordained mbsete Pas 

fried and Brynhild’s long last speech before mus.c. In’ these oad Cap SO “i aay 4 
<he mounts her pyre. he has done no less laude. nie sp Resi 
For the first time since the end of the in his translation of the Pdanigh ae Rie 
late war, classic German songs were sung ‘‘Parsifal” for the ipa arity pa 5 gee 

at a Symphony Concert, though classic! of tht opera at the raed sje ety 
German symphonies, overtures and tone- English verse pleases ae ’ eB | 
poems have been steadily played at them. the ear; it conveys the pana ey: cyt 

For the first time, likewise, since the endjand_ spirit of the German gst a a. 

of the war excerpts from an opera by new tongue; it mates all yr dv eerie 

Wagner—preludes aside—appeared on althe music; it is heedful of We acai sea 

programme of the Symphony Orchestra.!rhetoric of opera house and peaked i oe 

lor a fortnight these pieces had been an-;it is at opposite pole from the a phir 

nounced, but no voice of intolerance hadjand ridiculous ‘English versions Rt 

protested with either conductor or MaN=igprawl] between staves of pons or es 

ager; while to actual performance th€;qown the columns of @n opera-hook, 

audience returned no ‘signs but those of Now, if these things can be done by cone 

pleasure. Fewer than usual were the d€7/ man for a few German texts. they can 

partures that familiarly intersperse the be done by other men,:n.ore or less ably, 

final items of a Symphony Concert; while) (4. many more. Our song-recitals are thes 

at the end of Brynhild’s monologue, nearly poorer for lack of the songs of Schubert, 

the whole listening company, plainly stirred | Schumann, Franz, Brahms — and Wolke 

hot woe , by the conduétor’s and the angie ph The current formula of oid oats hare 

"hotograph. by Georg ence, lingered to applaud them. 1} Coup.” “Russian group,” ‘‘Ang:o-/ ei 

Margaret Matzenauer | . emai a of Fthe dead Siegfried mee lesS | Gon group” has become as pig pripagness 

$e ! : eason in a strangely : t aa were some oi.the, SUPSs© 

At Last Received Into the Symphony Concerts | ye fatal lar irs performance. fo Mid a Date ba = 
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ip-f are strands of iNusion Within it. As truly 
keyed to Schuiert was Mr. Stokowski’s or- 
chestral part. Not once did he storm or rant. 


Krehbiel, as “other s‘ngers, 

‘of music, should make speed to command 
of him and other hands hs fit. It is high 
time, also, that the music of Wagner 
should come back to the concert-hall, as 
it has in “stricken France,’’ and to the 
opera house, as it has in much-enduring 
Bngland, Again, for the purnoses of song, 
‘such translations as Mr. Krehbiel’s open 
the easy path of iscom. As soon :hal- 


‘lenge his American loyal-ies as question 


- 
a) 
: 
‘ 

’ 


' 
( 
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‘Concerts, 
“Slender than of old, grave of face, sombre 


tis devotion to the arts of music. 


e- - ~-o- 


Called for the first time to the Symphony 
Mme. Maizerauer, far mote 


of glance, not without a dark beauty rich- 
ty set in the coloring of her gown, was a 
quietly impressive figure. Once and again 
in Schumann’s ‘‘pride-songs”’ from the 
songbook, “Myrthen,’’ she betrayed the 
singing-actress in claspings of the hands, 


‘im upturnings of the head; but in Bryn- 


hild’s monologue, though her whole bens 
‘plainly stirred to the intensities of the 
music, she held herself within firm con- 
trol. Using but half-voice in Brahmss 
‘gong of the introspections and the 'ong- 


| 


| eontrary notwithstanding. 


So Mme. Matzenauer passed to’ Bryn- 
hild’s monologue and to a larger manner 


of music-drama’ and the opera house. 
Stately, almost imperious, yet how rich of. 
tone, how spacious of phrase and period, | 
was her declamation of the Valkyr’s com-- 


mands to the folk. The eye visioned the 
abstracted figure; the ear heard the voice 
accustomed to bid its will. To Brynhild, 


looking upon the dead Siegfried, visioning. 


the high gods, reading the: runes of des- 
tiny, Mme. Matzenauer brought a dusky 


beauty of tone, a sombre beauty of elo-| 
quence that sunk deep into hearing mind. 


and imagination. In these measures, aus- 
tare anc mangent, Wegner wrote no 
rhetoric of th® theatre, Mr. Shaw to the 
His voice, like 
Mine. Matzenauer’s, was the voice of 
tragedy illumined. Rhetoric there is and 
rhetoric of the theatre in Brynhkild’s final 


‘apostrophe to Siegfried, but through it 
Mme. Matzenauer swept in tones of dark 


i 
! 


ings of ‘the dying girl—‘‘Ever Lighter | 
naver’s hesrers liggered to, release in ap- 


“Grows My Slumber’’—she sang with 4 
strange, dark beauty of tone, in texture 


like to the pile of some thick, warm, velvet, | 


steadily sustained and moulded to the von- 
tours of the music, as steadily pulsing 
‘with low rhythmic beat. With Mr. St0o- 
kowski’s half simple, half subtle instru- 
mentation to aid, with Mr. Monteux alert 
and adept with it, the gentle loveliness, 
the tender sentiment of Brahms’s song 
have seldom stood clearer. Akin in meas-~ 


“ure are Schumann's songs of the lIong- | 
1 throughout was Mr. Monteux’s adjustm:nt 
questioning ever so little, doubting—but 
‘rather for herself than for her daughter. 


ing, eager bride to the tremulous mother, 


Yet underneath glows the rhapsodic note. 
With ‘like beauty of tone, discretion Ol 
means, fineness of feeling for music, text 
and the art of song, Mme. Matzenauer 
Sang them. As life and work through re- 


'ecent/ years have mellowed her, so she has 


‘refined upon herself. As such artist, who 


‘ 


‘ 


[ 


designs and measures her own intensity” 


and mounting fire. Hardly at all did these 
acauired tones miss fullness or lIose_ in- 
tensity cf utterance. Not within long 
memory has S&S nging-actress in or out of 
the opera house deéeclaimed Brynhild’s 
monolozue with such susteined beauty 
of song, with such depth and heighth of 
trag.c passion. With reason, Mme. Matze- 


plause their answering emotion. 


Little less well fared Mr. Monteux and 
the archestra with their part in this final 
scens from ‘‘The Gloaming of the Gods.” 
In their tones glowed the harmonic and 
the instrumental vesture of the music: in 
their accentS spoke the passion or the 
rhetoric; out of Wagner's close-twined. 
texturs the significant, the imaging, 
the compelling mo:ivs stood clear; apt 


of the symphonic current to the sing'tng 
voice. Best of all, there was no moment 
of musical and emotiona: descent, no sig- 
gestion. of anti-climax, when Brynhild’s 
tones are stilled; firmly, largely, the orches- 
tra swept forward and upward to the end. 
“Das BHwig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan.’’ 
The more the wonder, then, that Mr. 
Monteux, keen-minded, ) 


imaginative and’ 


ee ee ae 


ee 


ee ae a — 
barely rose Siegfried, the 


Jf 


and Siegfried the hero, smit.ng with his 


sword. 


fhe Symphony: Orchestra to Journey 


Only the chords of- doom in the 
death motiv crashed black and harsh. 
Measure to measure Mr. Monteux knitted. 
the music, yet hard!y once did he drive it 
forward in irresistible voice of mingled 
woe and glory. ‘The great thrill was be- 
come a little thrill; yet not the, less are 
these pages*the music of genius, 

H. T. PARKER 
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Again—*The Flonzaleys” to Play a New | 
Quartet by Mr. Gregory Mason—The Im. | 
pending Visit of the New York Cham 

ber Music Society—Sunday Concerts at 
the Copley see 


will depart. on a new journey to Phil- 


Nee Sunday the Symbhony Orchestra 


and Hartford, 


adeiphia, Washizeton,’ Baltimore, New 
York, Brooklyn and, fimally,..to Springfield 
whence the band. re- 
turns on Tuesday morning, Jan.:13.. At 


several of. these eoncerts: Mr. de Gorgoza 


play with the orchestra. 


will be the “assisting singer”’; while in 
Hartford, Mr. Ornstein, the pianist, will 
As the pro- 


grammes stand, New York and other cities 


will hear. Debussy’s .*‘Jeux’’ and Glazu- 


nov’s “Stenka Razin’ from the concerts 
this week in Boston, along with two pieces 


that Mr. Monteux is still reserving for the 
nublic of Symphony Hall—the prelude to 
“Parsifal,’? Wagner’s,. music-drama, and 
the overture’ to Gluck’s opera, ‘Tphigenia 
in Aulis.’’.» Otherwise. these ‘out-of-town’ 


programmes traverse Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony, Brahms's symphony in C minor, 


Chausson’s ‘symphony;  Liszt’s~ ‘‘Mephisto 
Waltz’; and, for a single. performance in 
Washington, even Mendelssohn's Reforma- 
tion Symphony. 


Every seat for the concert of the Sym- 
phony , Orchestra for young people on 
Thursday afternoon, Jan. 29, has been 


Mr. Fradkin and the Apollo Club 


fated Volsung | 


_— 


OFT NT ETE ee om eee a 


Those who have an ear or an eye for 
orchestral deta!l may note the occasional 
passages which fall to Mr. Fradkin in the 


‘regular course of the Symphony Concerts; 


but in the fifteen months that he has been 
with us as concert master of the orchestra 
there has been little opportunity to hear 
him as a soloist in the accepted meaning of, 
the word. J.ast evening, however, he ape 
peared in that capacity at the second con- 
cert of the Apollo Club in Jordan Hall. 


The pieces he chose to play were of the 


| 


sort commonly used for incidental numbers 
on such a programme—a brilliant but empty 
set of variations by Tartini, retouched by 
Mr. Kreisler; a pleasant muted Berceuse’ 
by de Grassi; a sprightly Tambourin by 
the orice celebrated and now almost forgot- 
ten Gossec, and on his second appearance 
the “Gypsy Airs” of Sarasate, long beloved 
of virtuoso violinists. What impresses 
most in Mr. Fradkin’s p'@ying is its abso- 
‘ute competence, rather than any striking 
‘ndividuality. Perhaps for that reason he 
shines more in his piace in the orchestra 
than as a formal soloist, although his vivid. 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Concerto Jast 
year is a thing to be remembered. In the 
“Gypsy Airs’ last evening he. had ample 
opportunity to display his technique, and 
the tricky passages were handled with 
seeming ease. But neither this music nor 


‘his other numbers could reveal his finer 
‘qualities, as do the interspersed solos Of 
‘the Narrator in “Scheherazade” or the 


measures in the ‘‘Afternoon of a Faun,” in} 
which the voice of his violin runs as a sil+| 
ver strand through the orchestral web. 
For the rest, the singing of the club 
brought familiar virtues and wonted pleas- 
wres for those who delight in such music, 
The programme contained the usual incone- 
sequential short pieces; two excerpts fron? 
‘Gounod’s masses--one . an arrangement of 
the familiar Sanctus, and Dudley Buck’s 
pleasing baliad of King Olaf’s Christmas, 
Four members of the club—Mr. Cummings, 
Mr. Harlow, Mr. Kidder and Mr: Sircom— 
sang the incidental Solos. The able Mr. 
Luker is now restored as accompanist, and 
Mr. Mollenhauer, to whom the present ¢X- 
cellence of the club is largely due, was 
‘again at his pos:. Mr. George L. Osgood, 
‘once conductor of the Bolyston Club and 


taken by the youth of the schools to whom prominent here as a singer and teacher, 
the tickets were first proffered. It is.| has returned to Boston after an absence of 
therefore, useless for “outsiders” to make]|;twenty-five years.in Europe. AS tribute 
application for them. Already the man-};i9 him. his “In Picardy,’ one of the best 
agement of the orchestra is arronging 4j}jked of all such pieces, was added to the 
gecona and similar concert fér the after-| programme. As it happens, it was origi-: 
noon of Thursday, Feb. 26. Evidently @jnally written for the Apollo Club. — | 
good and much-needed work well begun. law. ps LO W. 


‘of. song, who hears and guides her own fares bernie operatic conductor, with such an 
Heant ase 3 | orchestra as now answers to his will, 
een avis ye ee yu one ong have fallen short of the tonal splen- 
a trage upo | ‘ , sht and majes 9) 
tre Rather tg i on an At Or ®. JACK sound that fill the g'orification of the dead 
: oe pu , be the narrator, whose Siegfried As it seemed, hx pace wat 
voice . y : seemed, h.s r¢ 
tion Ute Gua wecdvden of the tainin tones. too slow; his hand too light, almost timid; 
,Astutely she preserved the musical aint yt his accents too gentie; his colorings too 
bof the song, diff ‘a v Unity |pale; his meagre climaxes with 
or g; erentiated the voices that} ,y4 ois Cut . , : : heb bcihona 
ANG OF. of such performance 
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Mme. Marcarers Marzpnavuer was born at Temesvar, Hungary, 
on June 1, 1881. Her father was a conductor at the Opera House. 
She studied singing with Mme. Neuendorff (in Graz), Antonia 
Mielke, and Franz Emerich (in Berlin). She made her first operatic 
appearance in “Oberon” as Puck at Strasbourg in 1901, having been 
at this opera house for three years. She was a member of the 
Munich Court Opera Company until 1911. In 1902 she was married 
to Ernest Preuse, a singing teacher in Munich with whom she had 
studied. A disagreement with him—she was divorced in 1911—led 
to her leaving Munich. She sang yearly in Wagner festival perform- 
ances in Munich; at Bayreuth in 1911 (Waltraute, Flosshilde, and 
First Norn). She was engaged in 1911 for the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Her first appearance there was on the opening night of the 
season of 1911-12 (November 18, 1911), when she appeared as 
Amneris. Her répertoire includes contralto and dramatic soprano 
roles. In 1912 she sang at Buenos Aires. 


In Boston she took the (first time in this country) parts of Bran- 
gaene (February 29, 1912) and Isolde (November 29, December 1, 
1913) at the Boston Opera House. In April, 1918, she was heard 


there as Fides and Amneris. 
She has sung with the Handel and Haydn Society (Verdi’s 


In June. 1912, she married the Italian tenor Edoardo Ferrar!- 


Fontana, from whom she was divorced in 1917. 
She has sung in concert March 28, 1915 (with Mr. Gabrilowitsch), 
February 14, 1916 (Copley-Plaza Morning Musicale), April 7, 1918. 
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Tickets at Kent’s University Bookstore, Harvard Square, Cambridge 
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oo het au — fawn vies iqdo}d are his instruments. Gnaid ana for 
| ue utiful children in the, old stdry- ¥ fette-knife ‘or thumb, &: ap ee ae 
books, the audience at the concerts} Mr. ‘Stojowski or an- lve «44 
Af of the Symphony Orchestra in Cam- fs; lays on his. colore.-be hant ha: 
bridge ‘is. wont. to be grateful for that bus energy, he weaves ana. 4 
which it receives fi pieces and performance, — music, keeps {td ae yo tee ee 
If ‘Mr. Monteux chooses to set before it yous. motion; sets in|, ‘oe 
music that he has lately ‘played on the ploys his instrumental 5. 2 
other bank of the Charles, it hears it glad- jowsk? with the - hollow | Rie aie 
ly. If, instead, he assembles numbers that larinet, as freshly’ and oo Cig ger 4 
‘he wll utilize On the morrow in Symphony |, May. In. particular, ya)" ae 
Hall. it seems as well pleased. ‘If the > bestows whatever fan- 
*“direction” of the concerts’ despatches to in his spirit, whatever . oy. 
‘Sanders Theatre an intéresting ‘‘soloist,”’ iP his fingers. Ide hte-, ptt! i 
say like Miss Janacopulos of last November, ted shall: it be, teeming; (Ost 
it atiawers eagerly: if da the other. handy 1¢ hy UePenmons: SG. Aya TS 
ip exposed to.leas’ tested and ‘stimulating ith Jets of -hesmonis |, 
abilities, it is resignedly polite. From. the Plor, piquant with swift, |” 
‘standpoint of both conductor and manager, /4tion. Such a.scherzo}, 
an ideal audience to which to minister— written with appreci- |" 
md therefore an audience deserving com- le resource. 9 i -Mronteux 
ensations. In measure it received them FVOUS energy of thes@ ie. cok 
ast evening when’ but-one of the chosen inists’’ of the Tate nee ines, pete 
pieces—Liszt’s ‘‘Mephisto Waltz’’--was ot t years of the new CONT Re re ae 
recent performance in Symphony. Hall; >¥ even when it did ah as agents OR 
‘when another—Gluck’s overture to his? about,” was oftenest Fon 
opera, ‘Iphigenia in’ Aulis’’—has. not yet, The mold into which) an 
been heard across the Charles; and when a ined these energies was 7” 
third—Mr. Stowjowski’s symphony in D4 symphonic form,)) 


‘miner, announced for today in Boston— by the unexpected Or ess. 

“was played forthe first time hereabouts?r future motivs in suc- jj 

with the pleasantly excited composer—ex- ! divisions of the muU-{ 

actly the bearded, loose-clothed, loose- at each movement re~f 

jointed, nervous figure of many a “portrait ! 

of an artist’’—listening intently. and smil-. 

ingly receiving many plaudits. As though { 

all this were not enough, Mr, Bedetti, the |. 

mastefful first violoncellist of the -orches- 

‘tra, was ‘‘seloist’’ with it for the first time 

at home; while his choice of piece fell up- 

om the seldom heard concerto of Schumann. 

As Symphony) Concerts in Cambridge. go, f 

decidedly an interesting evening. — | 

Yet in. the vernacular of this New Eng- 

Jand, | Mr. Stojowski’s symphony seemed 7 t co np 

“no great shakes.” It dates from 1900, tt E 

there or thereabouts; it has been. playea— © ne 18 ii gchumann’s: 

ona various cities of Hurope from Paris luike his concerto i a ee iad 

unto Warsaw; it is not unknown in’ New ‘ shares 

York: the Scherzo, according to the learned ‘ Hall, pwiessly he 

compiler of the pregramme=book, has even } han the} yo 7, P. 

enjoyed at Mr. Nikisch’s concerts a vogue ———eS 
Steinway Pianoforte used 
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Mme. MarGareteh MATZENAUER WAS born at Temesvar, Hungary, 
on June 1, 1881. Her father was a conductor at the Opera House. 
She studied singing with Mme. Neuendorff (in Graz), Antonia 
Mielke, and Franz Emerich (in Berlin). She made her first operatic 
appearance in “Oberon” as Puck at Strasbourg in 1901, having been 
at this opera house for three years. She was a member of the 
Munich Court Opera Company until 1911. In 1902 she was married 
to Ernest Preuse, a singing teacher in Munich with whom she had 
studied. A disagreement with him-—she was divorced in 1911—led 
to her leaving Munich. She sang yearly in Wagner festival perform- 
ances in Munich; at Bayreuth in 1911 (Waltraute, Flosshilde, and 
First Norn). She was engaged in 1911 for the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Her first appearance there was on the opening night of the 
season of 1911-12 (November 1s, 1911), when she appeared as 
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SANDERS THEATRE . .: CAMBRIDGE. 


FOURTH CONCERT 
Thursday Evening, January | 5, 1920 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


SOLOIST 


JEAN BEDETTI 
‘CELLO 


Tickets at Kent’s University Bookstore, Harvard Square, Cambridge 
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of Bach from Mr. ‘Pattison Miss Brae} se sh at Mo 
in a Recital. of Her ‘Own—A Visit: from | es to. ape -and and to hear 
the Philharmonic Society—Programmes | Aro" ee 


3 his Sacha firm- |, jot eae aed 
in Prospect ick flow his har- %> ‘Troy by a. 


sist his. instruments. 
I > Notion children in the old story do ta Fe his, ir or thumb,> "4 
hooks, the audience at the concerts $ Mr. Stojowski or an- es 
—4 of the Symphony Orchestra in Cam- PS jays on his colore.. 
bridge is wont to be grateful for that sus energy, he weaves |, Bak eh 
‘which it receives fi pieces and performance. — music, keeps it in as 6 for- 
If ‘Mr. Monteux chooses to set before it /vOuS motion; sets in | th us ‘a 7 Ke 
music that he has lately ‘played on the ploys his instrumental , e Parisians 
other bank of the Charles, it hears it giad- jowski with the - hollow | ARTs 3 
ly. If, instead, he assembles numbers that larinet, as freshly andi | enti nd , 
‘he will utilize on the morrow in Symphony | ™ay. In par ticular, | ya and : 
Hall. it seems as well pleased. If the & bestows whatever fan- ¢ 
“direction” of the concerts’ despatches tof in his spirit, whatever Hi dig a the 
‘Sanders Theatre an intéresting ‘‘soloist,” (p his fingers. t- 11 rir Ns 
say like Miss Janacopulos of last November, ay shall it be, teeming , an id, with: 
it answers eagerly; if on the other hand, it 7 Suspensions and. syn-. “hee 
is exposed to less tested! and stimulating With jets of harmonic | 
abilities, it is resignedly polite. From. the blor, piquant with swift, | 
standpoint of both conductor and manager, lation. Such 4. epee 
an ideal audience to which to minister— | written with | 
and therefore an audience deserving com- pple resource. 
‘Pensations. In measure it received them rvous energy of these -  agaitaae ea a 
last evening when’ but-one of the chosen ‘nists’ of the late nine- ee tee: 
pieces—Liszt’s ‘Mephisto Waltz’—was ort years ofthe néw cent- 7 gad 
recent performance in Symphony Hall; ry, even when it did no 5 . 
‘when another—Gluck’s overture to high about,” was oftenest °"" 
opera, ‘Iphigenia in’ Aulis’’—has- not yet) The mold into which} 
been heard across the Charles; and when a ined these energies was 
third—Mr. (Stowjowski’s symphony in pp odox symphonic form, y 
miner, announced for today in Boston—_ by the unexpected ap- p~ 
was played for.the first time hereabouts pr future motivs in suc- f 
with the pleasantly excited composer—ex- PS divisions of the mU- 9 
actly the bearded, loose-clothed, loose-' at each movement ré-} 
jointed, nervous figure of many a “portrait nventional states of MU-" « 
of an. artist’—listening intently. and emil- (id exPressiog-the slow @ 
ingly receiving many plaudits. As though feluding;, the: abrupt, and | 
all this were not enough, Mr, Bedetti, the | the Adagio or Andante ) 
mastefful first violonceilist. of the -orches- @uetery measures; tithe » 
tra, was ‘‘seloist’’ with it for the first time i Scherzo; the emphatic, ‘ 
at home; while his choice of piece fell up-? ' 
om the seldom heard concerto of Schumann. 
As Symphony: Concerts ‘in Cambridge: go, | 
decidedly an interesting. evening. | 
Yet in the vernacular of this New Eng- s 
land, Mr. Stojowski’s symphony seemea k | Ing | 
‘no great shekes.” It dates from 1900, Med yet more, Exactly : 
there or thereabouts; it has been played— of twenty years agone !s 
once—in various cities of Furope from Paris Like his concerto for |) 
unto: Warsaw; it is not unknown in’ New fich Mr. Paderewsk! and |, 
York: the Scherzo, according to the learned vept at Symphony Hall, |, 
tompiler of the pregrammebook, has even fer nor worse than the } 
enjoyed at Mr. Nikisch’s concerts a vogue fd. Only, to ears of Jan-| 
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Mme. Marcaretrh MATZENAUER Was born at Temesvar, Hungary, 
on June 1, 1881. Her father was a conductor at the Opera House. 
She studied singing with Mme. Neuendorff (in Graz), Antonia 
Mielke, and Franz Emerich (in Berlin). She made her first operatic 
appearance in “Oberon” as Puck at Strasbourg in 1901, having been 
at this opera house for three years. She was a member of the 
Munich Court Opera Company until 1911. In 1902 she was married 
to Ernest Preuse, a singing teacher +n Munich with whom she had 
studied. A disagreement with him-—she was divorced in 1911—led 
to her leaving Munich. She sang yearly in Wagner festival perform- 
ances in Munich; at Bayreuth in 1911 (Waltraute, Flosshilde, and 
First Norn). She was engaged in 1911 for the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Her first appearance there was on the opening night of the 
season of 1911-12 (November 1s, 1911), when she appeared as 
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actly the bearded, loose-clothed, loose- hat each movement re- a the more 
jointed, nervous figure of many a “portrait nventional states of ma the ‘cellist. 
of an artist’’—listening intently. and smil- nd expression——the 10% . the intelli« | 
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all this were not enough, Mr. Bedetti, the - the Adagio or Andante red and wuld. 
masterful first violoncellist of the orches- ductory measures; * “the 2 concerto a | 
tra, was ‘‘seloist’’ with it for the first time U Scherzo, the emphatic, wehestra and | 
at home; while his choice of piece fell up- argely mount-ng Finale. | e played net 
on the seldom heard concerto of Schumann, ividuality, as routine 45 |. ttle, 
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Mme. Marcaretrh MATZENAUER Was born at Temesvér, Hungary, 
on June 1, 1881. Her father was a conductor at the Opera House. 
She studied singing with Mme. Neuendorff (in Graz), Antonia 
Mielke, and Franz Emerich (in Berlin). She made her first operatic 
appearance in “Oberon” as Puck at Strasbourg in 1901, having been 
at this opera house for three years. She was a member of the 
Munich Court Opera Company until 1911. In 1902 she was married 
to Ernest Preuse, a singing teacher in Munich with whom she had 
studied. A disagreement with him-—she was divorced in 1911—led 
to her leaving Munich. She sang yearly in Wagner festival perform- 
ances in Munich; at Bayreuth in 1911 (Waltraute, Flosshilde, and 
First Norn). She was engaged +n 1911 for the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Her first appearance there was on the opening night of the 
season of 1911-12 (November 13, 1911), when she appeared as 
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the management of S 
learned that Sir Oliver’ 
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ring. The result was 


persons who had poug ———— sic sprang. Upon his manipulation and 


learn of the postpone 
they had reached the 
tendants stationed in 
plained the postponen 
coming group. The pe 
appointment good 1 
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the delay and the arra! 
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of its own None the less with all def- written in. tiie 


erence to the diligent and aspiring Sto-, : 
jowski, sym honies of this A, cet writ- ote ri hil oF 
ten by the sheaf in Eurofie at the end of facie Peprbindda | 
the nineties, at the beginning of this pre- op vee flights: 
eious century. They court tonal energy and ~ power—are| 
tonal volume, Wherevec the composer M. ; 
may. he employs a full modern orchestra | onteux, Wery 
and, as dt seems, likes to.see and to hear  Buest,”: aig 
it at ehergetic work. Strenueus are his. SenPhony with 
rhythms; vigorous, his progressions;. firm- | el Agamem-_ 
lined, his modulations, -Thick flow his har- a ice by the: 
monies: ample-voiced are his instruments. | PO. SON: Oa ae 
Full -tilt, as with palette-knife or thumb, | ay and f08 
the composer, be it Mr. Stojowski or an- ae Gluek uses 
Fj] other ~f the species, lays on his colors. Pare of 174; 
With tireless, nervous energy, he weaves arent harmo- 
. full-fibred web of music, keeps it in as a thin instru- 
unfzeging and nervous motion; sets in? to us a for- 
sharn contrast, deploys his instrumental 
i voices, like Mr. Stojowsk! with the hollow 
tones of the bass-c'arinet, as freshly andl 
individvally as he may. In particular, 
upon che Scherzo, he bestows whatever fan- 
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surely are the 
| legend, with 
; and many a 
or the libret- 
would Liszt's 
s$ neither dia- 


dexterities may tip his fingers. Light- 
paced, light-rhythmed shall it be, teeming 


ecpations, ‘bright with jets of harmonic 
and instrumental color, piquant with swift, 
apt turns of modulation. Such a scherzo | ' 
My. Stojowski has written with appreci- dice and illu- 
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ury; for that energy, even when it did no he proposed, 
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they cast an@ confined these energies was pmann s con- 
usually. the orthodox symphonic form, » all the. can- 
slightly liberalized by the unexpected @p- cello—perhaps 
pearance of past or future motivs in suc- Rich upon 
ceeding or presaging divisions of the mu- |} lustrows or: 
sic. The moods that each movement re- ° of the An-) 
flected were the conventional states of mu-- 2! the more — 
sicemaking mind and expression—the slow th the ‘cellist | 
and deep-yoiced preluding; the abrupt and r the intelli- | 
turbulent Allegro; the Adagio or Andante artistry with 
like. to the introductory measures; * “the Fed and guid- 
‘glinting and gleeful Scherzo; the emphatic, ‘a concerto m4 
broad-measured, largely mount:ng Finale. iwchestra and 
As lacking in individuality, as routine as 9c played by 
the form were the motivs whence the mu- pers ar 
coloring the composer depended much; uPon furason the 
his big voice, thick textures and far-flung » wigs Aa yy 204 
energies he depended yet more. Exactly | 
such a symphony of twenty years agone 'S 
Mr. Stojowski’s. Like his concerto for 
piano through which Mr. Paderewski and 
| Dr. Muck once swept at Symphony Hall, 
fit is neither better nor worse than the 
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Mme. Marcaretre MATZENAUER WAS born at Temesvar, Hungary, 
on June 1, 1881. Her father was a conductor at the Opera House. 
She studied singing with Mme. Neuendorff (in Graz), Antonia 
Mielke, and Franz Emerich (in Berlin). She made her first operatic 
appearance in “Oberon” as Puck at Strasbourg in 1901, having been 
at this opera house for three years. She was a member of the 
Munich Court Opera Company until 1911. In 1902 she was married 
to Ernest Preuse, a singing teacher in Munich with whom she had 
studied. A disagreement with him-——she was divorced in 1911—led 
to her leaving Munich. She sang yearly in Wagner festival perform- 
ances in Munich; at Bayreuth in 1911 (Waltraute, Flosshilde, and 
First Norn). She was engaged in 1911 for the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Her first appearance there was on the opening night of the 
season of 1911-12 (November lo, 1911), when she appeared as 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 23, AT 2.30 P. M. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 24, AT 8 P.M. 


SYMPHONY in B flat major, No. 2, Op.,57 


Extréme gent lent; Trés vif 
Modérément lent 

Modéré; Trés animé 
Introduction; Fugue, et Finale 
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BEETHOVEN, CONCERTO in D major, for Violin, op. 61. 


I, Allegro ma non troppo 
II. Larghctts 
III. Rondo 
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Symphony Hall. 
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pDINDY, SYMPHONY in B flat major, No. 2, Op.,57 
I. Extréme Bent lent; Trés vif 
II. Modérément lent 
III. Modéré; Trés animé 
1V. Introduction; Fugue, et Finale 


BEETHOVEN, CONCERTO in D major, for Violin, op. 61. 
I, Allegro ma non troppo 
II. Larghctts 
III. Rondo 
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bi, Be i janes - tevin eran , ® eee Vrs Ai "7 ’ ‘i : 1, eo q ‘ o~ on »." 4 ; , . y 
Pits eae. aie Rig / ees “ie } the greatest achievements in symphonic} ship the orchestra, containing new mem- 
Sais ae oie’ See aed! Tae hh man oe" H fhare has now remarkable ‘hnie "O- 
(Aa PR TL atten i musie since the death of Beethoven, | bers, Ls now remarkable technical pre 
had b rf 1 at these con-. Rermrniuads 4: fhe personnel is brilliant; wit-| 
» ‘ > ° .; LeCSse } ' 
ad not been pe OIE & ee ness the ensemble vesicrdayv: the sdlo 
certs since December 1909. Hardly ap-| passaves for oboe, clarinet, bassoon, vio- 
Mreciated at first when it was pro- viola, and esvecially the playing of! 


‘ sme truimn by Mr. Mager. The 
duced by Mr. Gericke in 1905 and played Bet cahy A rumpet 0. ASET S " : 

. irings sing as they have not sung since 
at the end of that year under the di- 
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‘eo pie of Mr. Gericke. Performances | 
nre now characterized, not only by; 


rection of the visiting composer, its | 
“ele a, line sense of proportion, | 
| 
| 


beauty, nobility. spirituality, consurn- 
dash, grandeur, but by an imaginative, 
poetic spirit. For Mr. Monteux is an 
interpreter as well as a drill-master; an} 
composer, were at last recognize fniierpreter of ha Pl Reethoven, Schu-| 
199, and so fully that a second per- Bert, Branms, Wagner; ajso fortunate In 
; ; is readings of the later vomantic, also 
Rae RACO | WEE | BeVe ‘by request” lthe ultra-modern schoo!. That his musi- 
that season. ‘Ten years have gone ssa ney asie and sympathies are catholic, 
the Symphony is still a great work, his proxyrams show. He has given warm 
great in the breadth of conception, inlencouragement to deserving American 
the richness of satan spay raaterial, in peompos rs As a man, hish minded, 
the wealth of int eresting detail, in th eprnod st, renuine, he has won the respect 
Masteriy insirume atation. yf all, No merenant trafficks in his 
ee : The performance vesterday was an in- theart. i'nlike certain conductors, he is 
er we spiring one. ttt will probably be even jret 2. seur. Under his direction the 
more elastic thi: ecenine. for the technical and aesthetic future of the 
@ymphouy is extremely treacherous in rehostra is secure. A change at the be- 
the matter of entrances and in other |ginnine of next season would have been 
Ways; but the performance vesterday /faial to the morale of the orchestra. 
was one in which Mr. Monteux and the | ‘he concert will be repeated tonight. 
orchestra may well take pride; one that, a td ram for next week is as fol- 
would have delighted the composer, a Converse, Svimphony in C-minor; 
man not easily piewsed., 'Sechumnenn, Coneerto for violoncello 
Mr, d’'Indy in a letter to a friend (Jean Bedetti): Rimsky-Korsakoff, “‘The 
writes that he has not been idle since Russian Waster.’ Myr, Converse’s sym- 
the composition of his third Symphony, phony will be performed for the first 
“De Bello Gallico,” which was per-)| time. 
formed here last October. He has com- 


mate workmanshin vitalized by the 


s* 


faith, sincerity and humanity of Sais 
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KREISLER HAILED AT 


| 


- SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Reception Unparalleled in | 


Recent Years 
, ae hen oT. (700 


No soloist at the Symphony concerts : 
in recent years has ever received an 
ovation comparable to that given Kreis- 
ler yesterday afternoon when he came 
out to play the solo part in Beethoven's 
Concerto. The orchestra and Mr Mon- | 
teux were as demonstrative as the 
audience. There was prolonged ap- | 
plause in the single pause during the 
concerto, and at the end of the conceri, 
instead of hurrying away, as usual, 
everyone stayed to recall Kreisler agaii 
and again. The unusual demonstration 
over Rachmaninoff earlier in the sea- 
son was far surpassed. 

Kreisler has played this concerto here 
Several times. His performance yester- 
day surpassed his own previous efforts 
as well as those of all the others heard 
at these concerts in Beethoven’s familiar 
music. There were those beforehand 
who regretted that Kreisler altered his 
original intention.of playing the Brahms 
concerto, because “the Beethoven is 
Played to death,’”’ as the malcontents 
put it. 

But the Beethoven is still the finest of 
| all concertos, and most people never tire 
‘of such music played as it was yester- 
day. The glories of piece and soloist are 
too familiar to need detailed praise. Mr 
Monteux and the orchestra did their 
/part unusually well. Those who heard 
it will remember this performance wheu 
| they come to judge others. It set* an 
almost unattainable standard of dignity 
‘and beauty. 
| -D’Indy’s Second Symphony, the other 


{ 
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“HEARD AT” 
HIS BES 


Rot pate BR 
Great Violinist in 
Rare Mood Playing 

With Symphony 


BY OLIN DOWNES | 

Two notable works, given equally 
notable performances, mate the pro- | 
gramme which the Boston Symphony. 
Orchestra, Pierre Monteux conductor, 
played yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall and will play again ‘in 
the same hall this evening. These 
works were Vincent d’Indy’s 2d sym- 
phony in B flat, and Beethoven’s vio- | 
lin ;concerto, with Fritz Kreisler ‘as’ 
the soloist. 


15-YEAR RETROSPECT 


It is easy to recall the impression 


item on yesterday’s program, has not + Which the wasterwork of d’Indy made. 


; been heard here for 10 years. It fav’ 
(Surpasses his new symphony inspired 
‘by the war, played here for the first 
j times this season. It contains many 
, passages of genuine nobility and beauty. 
but there is too much scholarship and 
| too little genius in it. | 

ne felt in following the lengthy 
analysis printed in the program that 
‘D'Indy had written an admirable illus- 
tration for his ‘‘Course in Composition’’ 
rather than continued the succession of 
“masterpieces which § still stop with 
Brahms’ Fourth Svmphony. , 

He has avoided the defects of Beeth- 

oven, conventional padding, lack of 
unity in the work as a whole, and so 
‘on.. But he is a sort of critic turned 
composer, His judgment is excellent, 
his imagination limited, his erudition 
enormous, 
Fearn Bedetti, first ‘cellist of the or- 
chestra. will play Schumann’s Concerto 
in A minor, op. 129, at the concerts nexr 
week... The other numbers are a new 
symphony by Mr Converse, to be played 
for the first times anywhere, and Rim- 
sky Korsakoff’s not too familiar over~ 
‘ture, ‘“‘The Russian Easter. 


ee 
————— 


when-it was: first performed in Boston | 
by-.Wilheim Gericke in 1905. ° It then | 
seemed the last word in cacaphony and 
pedantry of the fussy and futile kind. 
No words: were too hard for it. There 
was practically no applause when the 
performance came. to an end, and re- 
viewers who refused to be hurried into 
an adverse. opinion on an important and 
unfamiliar composition were rated as 
partisans of d’Indy and the modern 
French school who do not adniit that | 
any music from these sources could be 
poor, bad. 

For there seemed at that time no pos- 
sible question of the fact that this was 
ugly, inept music. 


Its Beauties Displayed 


And what-was the reception ‘of the 
Symphony yesterday? It was applauded ' 
to the echo. Thanks to the musical 
evolution of 16 years the music seemed 
crystal, clear, in "many places of sensu- 

ous beauty, full of force, fire, and noble. 


/ 


feeling.: “Much was due, with: “dou 

to Mr. Monteux’s reading. Hitherto thé 
| Symphony had been heard in Boston as 
| Played by German conductors, who gave 
earnest and well-meant readinys of a 
score which it is probable that they only 
_ half understood.. They show ~» the 
power of the thing, the structure, the 


Skeleton which underlay the beautiful | 


'form, but it. is now obvious that the 
elements of rich beauty and feeling 
which are so strong in this music were 
but presented to the hearer. 
Therefore it is only to merest justice 
to Mr. Monteux to say that while the 
understanding of the audience had 
Brown greatly in 15 years, the perform- 
ance was also, in many respects .and 


beyond doubt or peradventure, a revela- | 


tion of much which had not been audi- 
ble before. 


| 
| A Stupendous Work 
| 


One wonders, indeed, if there has been 
any other great symphony to compare 
with this one since the Symphonies of 
Beethoven, Brahms and Franck. In the 
hurried mental survey of an hour or 
two there are no works in this form 
of today to match this vast and heroic 


0 S performance. was. 


|the superb cadenza composed by: Mr. | 


‘Kreisler himself, ‘of ‘which the highest 
'possible praise is that. it was worthy of 
and wholly congruous with the rest of 
the concerto, Long after Mr. Kreisler 
had finished. the audierice remained -in- 
the hall applauding and calling him! 
| back to the stage. This was a main tee 
able concert because of the music, 'the 
orchestra, the conductor and the musi- 


MUSIC 


BOL Be, 6980 © 
The Music of Boston 
| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra gave the 
twelfth concert of the present season 
on January 23. The program was: 


D'Indy—Symphony in B flat major No. 2, 
; op. 57. , 
' Beethoven—Concerto for the violin, op. 61, 

Fritz Kreisler was the soloist. 


_—— Lm) 


Structure of d’Indy. <A part of the : 


Sreatness of the symphony is its logica] | 


descent from the works of the other 
men. <A work liké Debussy’s ‘Noc- 
turnes” or “L’ Apres midi d’un Faun”’ 


opens a new iand, a new era, to us. A | 


Symphony like the sécond Symphony of 
d’Indy is #@ thing preordained by the 
labors and achievements of many men, 
great and small, rather than of one, 
however unique and unassailable the 
position in art of that one may be. It 
has the unity, too, thanks to its struc- 
ture and workmanship, of one. su- 
premely clear, luminous, lofty thought, 
and the development of thought, which 
seemS aS inevitable today as some 
process of nature, goes hand in hand 
with the spiritual purpose of a master. 


Kreisler’s Greatest Performance 


Perhaps it was the Sympathetic mvod 
established by d’Indy’s Symphony, per- 
haps it was the greeting given Mr. 
_Kreisler by the audience, a greeting 
which meant profound Sympathy with 
a4 man and artist unreasonably and un- 
justly persecuted of late, which put the 
violinist particularly in’ the vein. At 
any rate ,he gave what impressed’ the 
writer as one of the greatest perforin- 
ances of his career, one which put. the 
interpreter at the right hand of tne 
composer, which made even .the,.rather 
travial finale of the concerto a thing to 
marvel at and cherish in the memory. 
Of a performance by. Mr. Kreisrer 
when he is at his greatest it is futile to 
Speak in detail. The audience was 
4. deeply moved. | 


eS 


D’Indy’s symphony has not been 
played here for a little over 10 vears. 
That a work of such beauty and sig- 
nificance should have been neglected 
for so long seems a pity. Again Mr. 
Monteux has given us the opportunity 
of acquainting ourselves with a work 
worthy to be ranked with the greatest 
masterpieces of symphonic literature, 
He recently performed a like service 
for us with Chausson’s symphony. 
May he continue in like manner, for 
our education in modern music, out- 


side Strauss and other Germans, has_ 
been sadly neglected. D’Indy’s sym-' 


phony is another evidence of the many- 
sidedness of the French school. It is | 
of an emotional depth and expres- | 


Siveness not always found in Saint- 
Saéns, Debussy, and others among 
the master Frenchmen, yet it is trifly 
Gallic in its clarity and the logical 
working-out of its ideas. In this sym- 
phony d’Indy seems less restrained, | 
less austere than in many of his other | 
compositions; he seems to show w<«_ 
more of his real self. From the my: 


terious opening measures, through the | 
Moving pages of the adagio, to the: 


sonorous finale, this symphony is one { 
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; long line of beauty” “The orchestra- 
tion, always brilliant, seems to grow 
logically from the melodic and har- 
monic ideas which it clothes, never 
‘obstructiing their free expression, 
never meretriciously attracting their 


‘climbs to such. heights, to such free- 
‘dom and aptness of expression. The 
greatness of the work inspired a great 
rendition of it. ‘The orchestra has 
seldom played with such abandon and 
beauty of tone. | 

Mr. Kreisler’s playing of the Beetho- | 


“oer 


es | ‘Only a great master in a great master- 
m Nd | | piece could have followed such a piece. 
'The accompaniment to the concerto 
Was uncommonly well played. ‘The 
| | -pianissimos were of the greatest deli- 
cacy and a perfect accord reigned be- 
tween soloist, conductor, and _  or- 

L | chestra. 


i MONTEUX AS 
PERMANENT 
CONDUCTOR 


Boos * ———an. athe /P390 
Symphony 








Trustées 
Engage Him For 
Two Years ° 


The trustees of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra have come to an 
agreement with Pierre Monteux, its 
cminent comductor, whereby he is to 
continue in his post during the sea- 
sons of 1920-1921 and 1921-1922. 

Under his inspired leadership the 
present season, now half over, has had 
2 success almost without precedent. 
In Boston, the audiences invariably 
All Symphony Hall and manifestly en- 
joy the Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening concerts, and the spe- 
cial concerts as_ well. 





attention to itself. A composer rarely | 
| 


ven concerto was a fitting aftermath. | | 


SUCCESS IN OTHER CITIES 


In those cities of New England, the 
near South and the West which the 
orchestra has visited a crowded patron- 
age has expressed the same high en- 
thusiasm both as regards the quality of 
the performances ard the interest of 


a 


the programmes. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Mon- 
tcux conducted the opening Boston 
Symphony concerts in the autumn of 
1918 for the brief period in which he 
could obtain his release from an ex- 
isting engagement as conductor: of 
French opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
Hiouse. Jn the following spring he was 
engaged at the first opportunity as the 
regular conductor of the orchestra. 
Ile began his career by conducting 
cpera and ballet in the larger cities of 
Murope and made his particular mark 
presiding over the Colonne concerts and 
the “Concerts Monteux’”’ in Paris. He 
fivst came to the United States in 191¢ 
as the head of the Russian Ballet 
Orchestra. 


MONTEUX AS CONDUCTOR THROUGH 


Sraybs Mma 920 
for Two Seasons More the Trustdes of 
the Symphony Orchestra Renew His Ap- 
pointment — The Flonzaleys in High 
Feather Through an Interesting Pro- 
gramme—Mr. Casals and Mme. Sunde- 
lius at Lengths — Items, Incidents and 


Prospects 


ee tee 


Y arrangement newly concluded be- 
tween Mr. Monteux and the trustees 
of the Symphony Orchestra, he 
will continue as conductor of the 


band for at least two seasons more—)| 


through the spring of 1922. Since no Tos- 
canini, no Mengelburg, no Nikisch may be 
Summoned to Symphony Hall, Mr. Mon- 
teux amply deserves such reappointment, 
the sense of good work appreciated that 
it brings, the scope and security for the 
future that it assures. It is well, more- 
vver, for the reorganized orchestra that 
an established conductor should lead it 
through three consecutive years. Admit- 
tedly Mr. Rabaud was no more than a 
conscientious locum tenens, coming hither 
for a season, departing hence when it was 
done. Through the past four months, how- 
ever, Mr. Monteux has lead the band and 
ordered the concerts as though they were 
to be his for a term, and now his desire 
and his ambition are justly fulfilled. The 
more confidently and diligently can he £0 
forward to fuse the orchestra into a sensi- 


em a 





“ive, Fesponsive, wide-ranging and mani- 


fold instrument—player to player, men to 
conductor, and both to the music under- 
taken. Not a few of the glories of thé 
Symphony Concerts in Dr. Muck’s time 
were due to year upon year of intimacy 
between a permanent conductor and a per- 
manent orchestra. Mr. Monteux, and in 
measure his forces, will now be such. Al- 
ready he and they have come to under- 


stand each other; of late he has refined | 


upon them with happy outcome. For both, 
for the standards of the concerts, for the 
pleasure of the audiences, the future 
stretches wide and promising. 

By many a title, besides, Mr. Monteux 
deserves his present reward. No conduc- 
tor of the Symphony Concerts, it is safe 
to say, has made more interesting and 
Stimulating programmes. None has shown 
a more liberal, a more catholic mind or 
has striven more to widen his own and his 
hearers’ acquaintance with symphonic 
music. Of nothing has ne made an over- 
Shadowing cult—no not even of his cher- 
ished dance-pieces; to nothing has _ he 
Shown a seated dislike. Better still, while 
he has not overlooked the classics and, in- 
deed, has often sought among them for 


neglected pieces, he has shown a clear and. 


grateful tendency to lift his programmes 
out of the easy rut of ‘‘standard numbers” 
and to give them modern and contempor- 
ary voice. ‘“‘The ancients were the an- 
cients,’’ said wise little Agnes in one of 
Moliére’s comedies, ‘‘but we are persons of 
today.” By like token, the classics are 
the classics, but the music for 1920 is the 
music of our own generations. It is not 
too much to say that more than any con- 
ductor before him, Mr. Monteux has mod- 
ernized the Symphony Concerts, while at 
home and abroad audiences have responded 
Sladly. As for quality of performance, 
there are some who sti!l mistrust him. It 
is for them to think backward and contrast 
the heavy-handed Monteux, too strenuous 
of voice in the concerts of last autumn, 
with the plastic and luminous Monteux 
of Debussy’s ‘“Jeux,’’ of Balakirev’s 
“Thamar,” of the middle movements of 
Brahms’s symphony in C minor on more 
recent programmes. They should recall 
also the graphic, the dramatizing Monteux 
of Stravinsky’s ‘‘Fire-Bird,”’ of the final 
scene of Wagner’s ‘“Godtterdimmerung.”’ 
The new conductor, the permanent con- 
ductor, as he now is, of the Symphony 
Concerts, does not stand still. 


Mr. FRITZ KREISLER 








SYMPHONY CONCERT 
qetenenntne il 
KREISLER AND D’INDY DIVIDE A 


Yaa, ae 24 [bo 
Again the Violinist Repeats Beethaven’s 
Hackneyed Concerto in Super-Refined 
Performance — The Parisian’s Master- 
piece of Modern Symphonies Played with 
Signal Eloquence — The Heights and 
Depths of a Marvellous Music 
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HROUGH forty-five minutes of the 
Symphony Concert .yesterday af- 
ternoon, Mr. Kreisler played the 
solo part in Beethoven's Concerto 
‘for violin and orchestra. He Was play~ 
ing it for the seventh time ‘‘at these con= 
certs:’’ while other violinists, choosing the 
piece and winning the conductor's sanc- 
Ition for it, have played it so. often 
that it h@s come almost to annual repeti- 











tion at Symphony Hall. 
calls the last ten years of the Symphony 
Concerts, no other number has been heard 
so frequently—not even the symphonic 
masterpieces of Beethoven himself or the 
high-placed modern symphonies, say of 
Franck or Brahms. Now, in the ordinary 
course of a season, the public of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra hears only three or at 
most four Concertos for violin. Bach end 
Mozart wrote them; Mendelssohn, Bruch, 
Goldmark, Dvorak, Brahms, Chaikovsky 
wrote them; so also did Saint-Saéns. Lalo, 
Weingartner, Elgar—to say nothing of 
many a minor composer. Some of these 
Concertos have not been played for years 
at Symphony Hall; not a few have never 
been played there; yet nearly all of them 
have recognized place in the “Standard 
repertory” of. violinists. seh | 

Why, then, should one-third of all the 
music for violin and orchestra that Bos= 
tonians hear in a season at the Symphony 
Concerts be Beethoven’s Concerto? It is 
no “‘‘master-work,”’ like some of his Sym- 
phonies and overtures. It is merely an 
agreeable, displayful, melodious and orna- 
bacatttet piece written to oblige a friend who 
‘happened to be a virtuoso of the violin. 


OO ————— 
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As memory re@- 









































‘The 1 Hal interludes are adimitted 
old-fashioned and tedious; not a little of 
‘the “passage-work” in the first movement 
@wes what little interest it may kindle to 
fie tone and the skill of the playing vio- 
linist: by his rhythmic verve the nearly 
endless returns of the motivs in the final 
rondo afford what entertainment they may. 
The Concerto, however, Is altogether 
“erateful”’ to virtuosi; to them it is a test- 
piece “‘enskyed and. sainted’’; it is their 
custom to assume that it is equally grate- 
ful’ to any and all hearers; whereas an 
appreciable number of them at symphony 
concerts, not only in this town but else- 
where, are frankly and justly weary of it. 
Yet still the violinists insist. Mr. Kreisler 
yroposed it to Mr. Monteux for the pro- 
gramme of yesterday and today. The con- 
auctor wisely and firmly preferred the 
Concerto of Brahms not lately played in 
Boston, unheard here from, Mr. Kreisler 
since 1905, undertaken by him only a few 
weeks ago with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. Mr. Kreisler assented and pinep: tee 
his flesh-pots of Egypt; x ie dens ARES 
finally prevailed. Now it is his custom se 
profess a lofty loyalty to the art that 
practises; while beyond peradventure No 
violinist of the hour enjoys greater das? 
tige with American audiences. W hateve 
Concerto he elected to revive or pieces 
the public of Symphony Hall would 7 
gladly. And for the seventh and — 
eighth times in Boston he plays this girs 
meyed piece by Beethoven and for er 
the sixtieth time, perhaps for more thi ; 
the sixtieth, it stands on a programme O 
, nv Orchestra. 

Ps novree og Kreisler played the so'o- 
part with superlative elegance of Gelicate- 
ly shaded and adroitiy propelled tone, 
with exquisite niceties of inflection, tran- 
sition and euphony to the orchestral voices, 
with every refinement and subtlety of his 
present manner. Of course also, the cen- 
Sitive and observant Monteux took cue 
from him with the orchestra. Much of the 
music jis neither more nor less than em- 
broidery, as through the middle move- 


ment, and Mr. Kreisler laid it upon the | 


ear like the finest-!ined and the most 


dimittedly painting in. 


transparent lace-work in tones. Nota lit- | 


tle more of it, like the arabesques of the 


first division, he chiselled as a goldsmith | 


of the Renaissance adorning a cup for 
cardinal or prince, as a cutter of cameos 
achieving a brooch of ideal fineness and 
softness of contour for some loved cour- 
tesan of o!d Athens or pagan Alexandria. 
The rhythms of sun-kissed dust flying in 
the air could hardly be lighter than Mr. 
Kreisler’s in the returns of that relent-ess 
rondo. It is hard to believe that the tone 
of the violin may be reduced 1% a hover 
thread than he spun and yet hold un- 
‘broken and audible; that it may wear soft- 
er silken lustres; that it may he more 
‘suavely and artfully inflected by touch 
upon bow and fret light as the fall of a 
hair. The most perfect of miniature- 


. 
‘ 
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ing of | oncerto; refiner 


per-refinement may not farther 


the music—for the violinist has astute | 
sense of style—well bears such treatment. | 
As the audience at his com:ng had ap-| 


plauded him in long and high rapture, £0 
it listened and renewed its plaudits. Let 
only a few unrepentant, unredeemable out- 


i\laws confess to each other in their holes 


and corners that they were equally bored 
by both piece and performance. Once up- 
on a time, there was a little boy who hid 
himself behind a bush in the garden and 
loudly repeated low, vulgar words be- 
cause he was so sick of super-refinement. 

The other half of the concert—a very 
different and much more exhilarating mat- 
ter—fell to Mr. d’Indy’s second symphony, 


‘unheard ‘‘at these concerts’’ since 109, 
i'when it was played four times in a 


single season under Mr. Fiedler. Mr. Mone 
teux was ev.dently on his mettle with the 
music and had kindled the orchestra to 
equal zest. Sedulous anc warm-spirited 


on the part of both had obviously been: 
the preparation, with outcome in a per-'| 


formance scaling no mean heights of 
beauty and of power, mingling large elo- 


quence and sensitive detail, as luminous) 


of progress as it was exalted of voice. 
From first measure to last Mr. d'Indy 
writes a lucid music; the tonal tracery 
upon the main stem of the syvmpinony 
stands as clear as the carvings upon a 
Gothic cathedral in bright air and light. 
Throughout, Mr. Monte'tix shared and sus- 
tained this lucidity. Krom first measure 
to last Mr. (’Indy- writes a manifold but 
a steadily expanding, deepening, cumula- 
tive music, until the germs of motivs in 
the darkling introduction have swelled into 
the triumphal chant of the end. Through- 
out, Mr. Monteux, perceived, felt, achieved 
this progress. 

Mr. d’Indy has enriched the symphony 
with many passages of lovely or of pun- 
gent detail; he has lavished upon it—his 
masterpiece in symphonic music—his im- 
aginative invention, hig spontaneous’ or 
meditated resource with harmonic color, 
his vivid play of instrumental voices. He 
has woven these decorative periods into 
the very body of his great tapestry in 
tones; he has laid this texture upon it. 
As he wrote in these things, so Mr. Mon- 
{eux and many an individual virtuoso or 
choir of the orchestra gave voice and Spirit 
to What were otherwise but notes upon the 
page. Mr. d’Indy has infused a proud and 
direct intensity into the music, whether 
it speaks low and soft or high and full. 
The conductor so deepened so Sharpened 
the orchestral tones. The Symphony sum- 
mons and sustains a superb fervor of mood 
and exaltation of emotion. From the out- 
set Mr. Mcnteux compassed them; to the 
close he sustained them. Not before in 
Boston has he seemed a conductor of such 
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under could hardly 
have been a more ready and respoasive 
instrument. Tonal splendor, a heat of 
the mind, a passion of the spirit, went 
hand in hand through the performance. 
| ote | me 

For the student of the score. hour after 
hour upon the piano or the work-table, 
for the listener in the concert-hall of acut- 
est ear and prenaturally carrying and 
discriminating mind, are the wondrous 
germina‘ion, evolution, interplay and 
repetition of the motivs, primary and 
wherewith Mr., d’'Indy de- 
velops his symphony; the marvellous 
use, to unify and advance the music, 
of what the elder pedagogues and 
would have called merely 
transitional and incidential figures. For 


|the study, likewise, and for a dimly dis- 
\|cerning few in the concert-hall is the mas- 


terly workmanship, say, of the fugue of 
the finale, of the introduction to the first 
‘Movement of the fantastically rhythmed 


|Scherzo, In no music-making of our time, 


: 
: 


; 


{ 


not even in Strauss’s tone-poems, is there 
such exhibition of intellectual resource 
and prowess, of craftmansh-p of the ming 
as wel as of the hand. Again for the 
keenly sensitive ear, for the finely touched 
fancy vehind is much of the beauty 


jand the suggestion of Mr. d’Indy's har- 


} 


he weaves. 


|]Set of ‘the third div’ sion. 


ithe sy 


{Something of t} 


monic and instrumental coloring—his 
imagination, for €xXiampie, with harps So 
that their vo‘tce shall seem as both sound 
and light, the pulsing depths of tone that 
he draws from the darker strings, the 
backgrounds, sombre ‘With tonal shadow 
or quivering with tonal luminosity that 
Of such, also are modu'ations 


| and progressions like to darts of imagi- 
jnation upon the thrilled Senses. Ags quick 
and deep of impression are the wielding 
yor tonal masses that fills the close of the 
jSymphony or the tossing of tonal tumults 
that ends the first movement or—at the 
jother extreme—such be 


clothes the song of the viola at the out- 


Possibly, too, 
only those whose minds are both logica] 
and architectural] may know to the full 
the expanding unity of design, the un- 
wavering justice of Proportion in which 

mphony unfolds and ascends from 
the first pregnant measure to the fina! 
period fulfilled. 

Yet even those who do but listen casual- 
ly In the concert-hal] must, unless their 
minds are as impenetrable as Stones and! 
their emotions as Shallow asa puddle, feel 


the fervor and exaltation, 
progress, the spiritual fire of this master- 
piece among the symphonies of our time. 
i or What is it in the manifold and per- 
vVading conflict of two sharply character- 
ized and differentiated mo 


auty as that which: 
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motiv which is relatively formless, blavis 
and evil. A flu 


brighter, warmer, sharper-set 


they engender until at ] 


action: 


With a kind of gayety of the mind; con- 


ducted with the whole forces of the Intel- 


lect and the spirit through the fourth. 
3ehold, then, a Symphony that is a ver- 
itable marvel of structure and progress, 
that teems with beauties of texture and 
of voice, that is manifold anda exhaustless 
of substance, that is alive with spiritual 
impulse and warm with noble fervors; 
that into a drama in tones embodies the 
everlasting conflict between light and 


darkness in the soul of man and by” 


faith, which igs faculty of both the intelleet 
and the imagination, bears it to full- 
throated victory. It was the fash- 
ion of the seventies and the eighties to 
Salute the first symphony of Brahms as 
the tenth in the great line that halted at 
the ninth of Beethoven. The truer tenth, 
by twenty titles, is this second symphony 


of Vincent @’Indy. As some with a faith 


like to his would believe, our children and 
our children’s children will sit in admira- 
tion before it. H. T. Parker 


Another Triumph 
ocored By 
Areisler 


By LOUIS C. ELSON, 
PROGRAM, 
D’Indy. Symphony in B-flat. No. 2, 
Beethoven. Violin Concerto. 
Soloist, Fritz Kreisler. 
T has been a Kreisler week. On 
Sunday last, the violinist drew out 
the largest audience that hag ever 


1@ might and magniftcence, Crowded Symphony Hall, and prac- 
the dramatic! tically played two programs, for the 
nhumber of his encores formed a re- 
cital in themselves, 


On that occasion the Bach G-minor 


tivs than the sonata, for violin alone. was the high- 


te leaps and the second! 
: motiyv” 
springs into being. Thenceforth the music, 
with a few pauses ag in breathless repose, 
is the far-flung battle of the two motivs 
and the forces, sombre or radiant, that. 
ast light conquers: 
and smothers darkness jn the majestic | 
sweep of the finale. The conflict is’ 
tumultuous in the (first movement, as of” 

more contemplative in the second, 
as of meditation, rising into resolute glow; 
ardent, almost fantastic, in the third, as. 
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tacit eal appeared, thé applause between the | | 
water mark, but at the Symphony jovements and the dozen recalls at 
: 


concerts on Kyriday and Saturday. @ 
et)! hither level was attained with 
Beethoven's v.olin concerto. Brahm®s’ 
concerto had been announced, but in 
feference to the artist’s wish it was 
changed to Beethoven's, and the 
change was a wise _ one, for the 
Brahms work, ‘n spite of its high 
development, -ls not pearly as In- 
spired a composition as the single 
violtn concerto of Beethoven. 

The first movement of the Bee- 
thoveh work is something leonine in 
its grandeur and few can interpret 
its majestic power. The reviewer has 
two great memories of this compo- 
sition, One as it Was given by Wien- 
iawaski, and the other Ysaye’s inter- 
pretation when he was as his best. 
To these there will now be added a 
third—Mr. Kyreisler’s performance 
of Friday afternoon. 

We always think the treatment of 
the four ponderous strokes of the 
chief figure in this a finer develop- 
ment than the four-noted similar 
figure of, the Afth symphony, but tt 
depends much upon the breadth of 
the solo artist. It was impossible to 
imagine a loftier treatment of the 
first movement (the gem of the 


work) than it received on this occa- | 
and the expressive tenderness” 
of the slow movement made its due 


sion, 


contrast. | 
The final movement falls off a lit- 


tle, aa the coneluding rondo does in 
more than one Reethoven concerto, 


but it was 


rivalled the first two movements 
(which it intrinsically does not), and 
{t led to a furore of recognition from 
the great audience at its close, The 
cadenza of the fireat movement Was & 
great display of virtuosity, but there 
were much greater things than tech- 
nical display in this memorable pet- 
formance. 

Yet the construction of that ca- 
denza must not £0 unrecorded; it was 
one of the finest specimens of tech- 
nical development, and was a credit 
to the composer, Mr. Kreisler him- 
self. The wildly enthusiastic recep-~ 
tion given to Mr. Kreisler when he 


ziven with so much of) 
heartiness and vigor that it fairly | 


the end proved that- Boston does nov 
disapprove of this great artist. 

D’Indy’s second symphony belongs +o 
the masterpieces, even though Boston 
has not heard it for ten years. It is 
too learned ever to become a popular 
work, but it would decidedly grow upon 
the musical) auditor with repeated heer- 
ing. It brings unusual instruments in- 
to the foreground (the viola and the 
bass clarinette, for example) and it 
gtves the rhythmic complexities which 
this master delights in. P 

It transfers figures from movement 
to movement, the introduction to the 
final fugue being, like Brahms’ summing- 
up in his first symphony, a recapitula- 
tion of many preceding figures, and the 
fugue itself is derived from the second 
movement. Wonderful learhing is in 
this finale, and the whole work shows 
a great contrapuntist born a little too 
late, for D‘Indy would have been most 
at: horne in the Palestrina-Di Lasso 
epoch. 

The first movement has all the bit- 
terness and asceticism of which D'Indy 
is such a master; it seems rather made 
for study than for enjoyment, but it Is 
worth studying. The second movement 
seeins rather long for its message. In 
the brief ’third movement the chief fiz- 
ure is first cousin to our well-known 
nursery figure, “Three Blind Mice,” 
which it treats at considerable length. 

We have already intimated that 
the finale is brimful of contrapun- 
ta} skill. but it ends with a rousing 
climax -chiefiy upon the brasses 
which must appeal to every auditor. 
We Iike the first ,and last move- 
ments best, but why so much bitter- 
ness and why seek out such awkward, 
unattractive and unmanageable 
firures? D’Indy and Reger do this as 
a habit. i 

The work was played in a manner 
that does credit to M. Monteux and 
his orchestra. Yt is full of difficul- 
ties, all of which were bravely sur- 
mounted, and the intricate figure 
treatment was made clear to the 
auditor In a most careful manner. The 
final climax was superbly powerful. 


Decidediv M. Monteux is growling and. 


his work with the orchestra is be- 
ginning to show good results. 
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Mr. Grisez. of old the first clarinetist of | a 4 Sacks 0 j is ty &. 
the Symphony Orchestra and later in serv- | | t BE go hy eS ae se Pett. Bg: 
ice in the French army, is new practising : | Pee ee ee s 
his calling in New York. He will soon 
be heard with the Letz Quarict in Brahma’s | 
quintet for clarinet and strings. | oe Nr ae 
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Mr. Fritz Krister was born at Vienna, February 2, 1875. He 
began to play the violin when he was four years old, and two years Symphony Hall. 
later he played a concerto by Rode at a concert in which Patti 
Sang. A pupil of Hellmesberger, he took the first prize at the 
Vienna Conservatory when he was ten years old. Then he went 
to the Paris Conservatory, studied under Massart, and in 1887 SHhASON 1919--20 
received, with Miss Gauthier and Messrs. Wondra, Pellene, Rinue- 
cini, the first prize for violin playing. He played at a Pasdeloup R A 
concert, then he went a-journeying. He appeared for the first time BOSTON SYM PHONY ORCHEST 
in Boston, November 9, 1888, in Music Hall, with Mr. Rosenthal, 
the pianist. “Master” Kreisler then played Mendelssohn’s Concerto. 
Walter Damrosch led the orchestra. The boy in company with Mr. 
Rosenthal gave recitals in Bumstead Hall, December 17, 18, 19. 
He returned to Paris, studied again with Massart and with Godard 
and Delibes. He lived for two years in Italy, went home and did 
military service, and reappeared as a virtuoso in German cities in THIRTEENTH PROGRAM fuk: 
1899. He again visited the United States in 1900, and gave his 


first recital in Boston, December 18, in Steinert Hall. FRIDAY, JANUARY 30, AT 2.30 P. M. 
He has played in Boston at Symphony concerts :— 


1901, February 9, Beethoven’s Concerto. SATURDAY, JANUARY 314, AT 8 P.M. 
1902, February 15, Spohr’s Concerto in A minor. 


1905, March 11, Brahms’s Concerto. 

1907, November 30, Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. 

1910, April 9, T'schaikowsky’s Concerto. CONVERSE SYMPHONY in C minor 

1912, November 23, Beethoven’s Concerto. . I, Adagio misterioso; Allegro moderato; Allegro appas- 


‘ | 9 ° ® * 3 sionato 
1918, November 29, Mozart’s Concerto in D major, No. 4, and II. Adagio tranquillo molto e rubato 
Viotti’s Concerto in A minor, No, 22. ao 


III. Allegro vivace scherzando 
1915, J anuary 2, Mendelssohn’ S Concerto. IV. Allegro maestoso molto con fuoco e marziale 
1915, November 26, Beethoven’s Concerto. 


1916, October 20, Schelling’s Concerto (first time in Boston). 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


SCHUMANN CONCERTO for Violoncello with Orchestral accom- 


, apetnaunig.- sade paniment, in A minor, op. 129 
TWwo MUSICIANS TO MARRY I. Allegro non troppo 
Betrothal of Miss Hazel Newell L’Afri- ba 0 
cain to Julius Theodorowicz of the Bos- | . 
ton Symphony Orchestra is Notable 


Mr. and Mrs. B. N. L’Africain of Med- RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, OVERTURE on Themes of the Russian Church, 


ford announce the engagement of their ‘‘la Grand Paque Russe.’’ (‘‘The Russian Kaster,’’ ) 
daughter, Hazel Newell, to Julius Theo- 


: op. 36 

dorowicz, the second concert master of 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 

Theodorowiez came from Poland about 

twenty years ago to join the Symphony 

Orchestra, and has played here ever Soloist. 
since. Miss L’Africain is a prominent 

‘cellist, and a member of the American 


‘String Quartet. Her father is band mas- JEAN BEDETTI 
ter of the 11st Infantry Band. __ 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 





Mr. Fritz Kreister was born at Vienna, February 2, 1875. He 
began to play the violin when he was four years old ‘and two years 
later he played a concerto by Rode at a concert in which Patti 
Sang. A pupil of Hellmesberger, he took the first prize at the 
Vienna Conservatory when he was ten years old. Then he went 
to the Paris Conservatory, studied under Massart. and in 1887 
received, with Miss Gauthier and Messrs. Wondra Pellenc Biswn. 
cini, the first prize for violin playing. He played at a Pasdelou 
concert, then he went a-journeying. He appeared for the first ime 
in Boston, November 9, 1888, in Musie Hall, with Mr. Rosenthal 
the pianist. ‘‘Master” Kreisler then played Mendelssohn’s Concerto. 
W alter Damrosch led the orchestra. The boy in company with Mr. 
Rosenthal gave recitals in Bumstead Hall. December 17, 18 19. 
He returned to Paris, studied again with Massart and with Godard 
—«" Delibes. He lived for two years in Italy, went home and did 
oa get atta and reappeared as a virtuoso in German cities in 
secyglees os visited the United States in 1900, and gave his 
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1902, February 15, Spohr’s Concerto in A minor 
1905, March 11, Brahms’s Concerto 
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(1s Concerto in A minor, No. 22. 3 ; 
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; ), Schelling’s Concerto (first time in Boston). 


TWO MUSICIANS TO MARRY 


Betrothal of Miss Hazel Newell @’Afri- 
cain to Juliug Theodorowicz of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra is Notable 


Mr. and Mrs. BE. N. L’Africain of Med- 
ford announce the engagement of their 
daughter, Hazel Newell, to Julius Theo- 
dorowicz, the second concert master of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Theodorowicz came from Poland about 
twenty years ago to join the Symphony 
Orchestra, and has played here ever 
since. Miss L’Africain is a prominent 
‘cellist, and a member of the American 
String Quartet. Her father is band mas- 
ter of the 101st Infantry Band. 


Symphony Hall. 


SHASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


THIRTEENTH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 30, AT 2.30 P. M. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, AT 8 P.M. 


CONVERSE, SYMPHONY in C minor 
I, Adagio misterioso; Allegro moderato; Allegro appas- 
sionato 
II. Adagio tranquillo molto e rubato 
III. Allegro vivace scherzando 
IV. Allegro maestoso molto con fuoco e marziale 


SCHUMANN, CONCERTO for Violoncello with Orchestral accom- 
paniment, in A minor, op. 129 
I. Allegro non troppo 
Il. Andante 
III. Molto vivace 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, OVERTURE on Themes of the Russian Church, 
‘La Grand Paque Russe.’’ (‘‘The Russian Kaster,’’) 


Soloist: 


JEAN BEDETTI 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 





Frederick S. Converse 


|CONVERSE LIMNS 
WAR MOODS IN MUSIC 


Symphony in C Minor Given First Time in Public 
—New Composition by an American 


Warmly Applauded 


The chief item on the program of yes- 
terday’s Symphony concert was the first 
performance in public of the Symphony 
in C minor by F. 8S. Converse, com- 
pleted last month at his home in 
Westwood and begun last August at 
Lake Sunapee, N  H. The com- 
poser explains in a note printed in the 
program book that although the work 
has no “program,” ‘“‘there is an expres- 
sion of moods and emotions, which I 
think reflects something of the feelings 
that we have all been through during 
the stress of the last few vears., 

““T had in mind the experiences of the 
young men and women of our land dur- 
ing the trials of the war. The two main 
themes of the first movement, suggest- 
ing the high resolve of the youths and 
the tenderer feminine traits of the 
maidens, the wives and mothers, move 
through the whole work, like characters 
through the varied situations of a 
drama, 

“The point of view is subjective and 
human, rather than impersonal and 
epic. J have used the Symphonic form 
because it suited my needs of expres- 
sion, not from my especial desire to 
write a conventicnal symphony. The 
large modern orchestra is used.’’ 


Fine Orchestral Technique 


These quotations sufficiently explain 
the scope and intention of the new work, 
and suggest comparisons with ‘“Welling- 
ton’s Victory’’ by Beethoven. Tschai- 
kowsky’s ‘1812 Overture,”’ Liszt’s “‘Battle 
of the Huns’’ and D’Indy’s ‘‘Brief Sym- 
phony on the War in France,” recently 
played here, not forgetting Debussy's 
‘“Berceuse Heroique,”’ dedicated to King 
Albert of Belgium. 

Mr Converse avoids the error made by 
some of his predecessors in literal echo- 
ing of the tumult and shouting of war- 
fare. Like Beethoven in the ‘‘Pastoral’’ 
Symphony, he is concerned chiefly with 
the depiction of moods. There were 
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many subtle touches which proved his 
fine orchestral technique and ingenuity 
in thematic development. The result is 
one of the best of American composi- 
tions. It was warmly applauded by 
yesterday’s audience. 

The scherzo with its sparkling theme 
and cleverly interwoven rhythms is a 
genuine triumph. Mr Converse excels in 
such music. The slow movement, as Mr 
converse says, is ‘‘a sort of nocturne, 
quiet and tranquil as a moonlit night by 
some still lake.’’ The first movement 
and finale alternate adroitly between 
martial flourishes of trumpets and 
gentler, more serious, more feminine 
passages. 

These contrasts add attractiveness to 
the work and give it the variety without 
which, proverbially, there can be: no 
unity. There is little dowbt that this 
symphony will soon be heard in many 
other cities, and applauded for its many 
merits. 


Solo From Schumann 


Jen Bedetti, the new first ‘cellist of 
the orchestra, played the solo part in 
schumann’s Concerto in A minor with 
the skill and taste which have been 
evident in the numerous solo passages 
he has played in various works this 
season. 


He recent 


any of his 
predecessors and adds strength to one 


surpasses 


of the most salient portions of the 
orchestra. The concerto is rather too 
long for the value of the musical ma- 
terial it contains, but well adapted to 
the purpose of allowing the soloist to 
display his technique. 

The other number was Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s overture, ‘“‘The Russian Kas- 
ter.’’ based on ‘the music of the Rus- 
Sian Church, of the sort Sung here by 
the Russian Cathedral Choir of New 
York two vears ago. It has not been 
played here since 1897, and is far in- 
ferior to “‘Scheherezade”’ and “Antar.’’ 
though not without interest, especially 
for the student of orchestration. 

There are no more Symphony con- 
certs until .'eb 13 and 14, as the orches- 
tra goes on tour after tonight. 





\yThere is a Slow movement in the char- 
> “acter of: a nocturne, @ portrayal, per- 
»\haps, of moonshine and flowing waters; 
a gay scherzo; a finale which is ener-. 
‘getic, martial, with reminiscences of 
themes of earlier movements. 


Two Distinct Elements 


The curious thing is that on a first | 
hearing this symphony resolves itself 
into two divisions of elements—the first 
and fourth movements, and the second | 
and third. In the first and fourth move- | 
ments Mr. Converse is symphonic in | 
thought as well as in method. In the) 
two middle movements, which are much) 
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First Hearin of Work simpler, he is simple and melodious, and 
B not to our mind, symphonic—this though 
| . ° the outward dictates of the form of the 

—B d t) F t symphony are followed. Nor do the two 

ec et ] a XS middle movements seem especially re- 

lated, despite such thematic affiliations 

| r as there may be with the other two 

an rtist movements. And what have they, nec~- 

essarly, to do with the war? 

The audience enjoyed these move- 

| ments with reason. The slow move- 

| BY OLIN. DOWNES ment is a simple song without words. 

| Be a ; There are long, melodious phrases, and 

\ F. S. Converse’s Symphony in C pretty accompaniments. The scherzo is 

minor was played for the first time at for us trivial and wholly beneath the 

4 symphonic ideal, and also rather too 

the concert of the Boston. Symphony port for. just proportion with the Mine 

Orchestra, Pierre Monteux conductor, movements. This may be wa? The 
: composer dares to use Wl) nown 

yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall. cneede. and,musical phrases of orthodox 
| On this occasion Jean Bedett, the new divisions and cadences, without sk pe | 
‘first ’celli S Symphony, °F affectation. His sincerity is felt, his | 
| ast cellist of the Boston symp * thought is readily grasped. But for us| 
made his first appearance at these this is not symphonic music, and we do! 
| goncerts as soloist, and Rimsky-Kor-| not have the feeling af sonsinaity of | 
eal, a ey ht running through the four move- | 
sakoff’s overture, “The Russian; 2008 pce in E | : 
' Faster.” brought the programme to | | 
abit ore | Large Masses of Tone | 
(an end, | | 
| The other two movements are very | 
vigorous in feeling, admirably put to- | 


ON WAR EXPERIENCES | gether, with a sure hand in the develop- | 


| 
| 
| : | ment of the themes and with very bril- 
| Mr. Converse states in the programme | jiant and pleasing instrumentation. Per- 
| book that he took to the symphony form | haps too many instruments are used too 


as his vehicle of expression, not because | much of the time, but the tonal canvass 
he had determined to write a symphony, is itself large, and large masses of tone 
are not disproportionate to its measure- 


net simply because this form’ seemed} ents, But on initial acquaintance with 
‘the most fitting vehicle for the natural! this symphony we do not find the dis- 


| 
| and logical expression of his ideas. The | tinction of themes and the closely weld- 
| ed development, the long sustained mu- 


| : . d in 1919, 
Symphony, which was completed | ‘sical breath of, for example, Mr. Con- | 


‘has no detailed programme, but there! verge’s tone poem after Whitman, “The 

is the thought of “‘the experiences” of | Mystic Trumpeter.”’ 

‘the young men and women of our land The work, with all its 
straightforwardness and practiced work- 


| sincerity, 
‘ —the though : 
during the trials of the war—the thous ‘| manship, does not remove the scepti- 
| 


of-high resolve, of farewells, of the tri- | cism we entertain of any music inspired 
umphant return and reunion. by the recent war. We believe that 

The opening movement is. spirited, substantial musical results of the war 
with motives stern. and tender, with | with dy be seen for perhaps another 
‘three introductory chords which occur | Benerenen. 


} 


gignificantiv in the course of the work. | 


| 


| 
: 
| 


There is not very mu | 
| nuch real musical |tory, the 
_development of the old model ‘chants of |ecstatic reunions. 


~~ Bedetti a First Rank Artist’ ‘DORA 
Mr. Bedetti proved himself an extra- § 


ordinary artist. In all respects he is an 
addition to the Symphony Orchestra of 


which that organization may well feel a | 

proud. Mie 

~The Schumann concerto is not in it- i. 

self a piesa work, but Mr. Bedetti A aa my | ay 
gave so artistic and so intimate a per-|) A’éryudéf ~ > FR SL, 402 | 
formance of this music, he played it ut, yaar, Ths mG | 


with such consummate techni Kil Convers we PES tei 
such fine molding of sebhe cn essa genie RK . i Work Por lays 
“motions Evolved by 


such genuinely Schumannish sentiment, 
that one was glad instead of sorry to. Tit . ° ee 
itanie Conflict — 


have listened to it, from beginning to 
end, once more. Thé conception of the 
interpreter was an orchestral concep: 


sid ot the woeceatine Cee caterers | SHUDDER OF. NATURE: 
IN MYSTIC OPENING 


was every moment seeking a whinge 
for individual display. | 
Even today, when players’ should | 
know better, how often the sensation | | 7 ae 
obtains of a player who performs his. By PHILIP HALE =~. - = 
te oa brilliantly as possible, resting The 13th coneert of the Boston Sym- 
a little while during which the or- |Phony Orchestr; ake 
chestra makes a noise to distract the i ey ESTA, » MUR, | POMC Us. Sa 
audience, and then going at it again Shang? took place yesterday afternoon 
with renewed bounce and vigor. Bui |!" Symphony Hall. The program was 
nok Bedetti was conveying the musical ‘iow follows: Converse. Symphony in C- 
nought of the composer, whether in ||Minor (first perfor 
singing passages to which he gave the rio] : ¥, erformance); Schumann, 
utmost richness and yariety of tone | re Concerto (Mr. Bedetti. vio- 
color, or ‘in tracing fleet arabesaues Joncelist) ; ltimskyv-Korsakoff, “The 
about a melody given to the instru- | Russian ivaster.”’ 
ments of the orchestra. Mr. Cony e $1. 
His technical resources seemed to be la at chee ab 
endless. There was no difficulty, how- \¢ uring the summer and fall of 1919, was 
aoe neta eats the occasional passage pnepired by the great war; it expresses 
completely and  maaterfull gp" Woes Bey jmoods and enrotion due to the terrible 
and every talent of the mills. pamaghenad struggle. Mr. Converse says there {s 
modestly subordinated to the message |1,.q)). but .he has told what he 
of the music. Mr. Bedetti was recalled nad in mind. Even if he had Said mere-| 
with a warmth most emphatically de- ly that the war had urged him to com-; 
served. He took his piace as one of the “at ababet a hearer of the music might 
most gifted ‘cellists who have been as- easily shape a program for himself that 
sociated with this orchestra. ives ange would not be wholly foreign 
F jto Mr. ‘onverse’s thou s. 
Russian Easter Music ems ‘of the aie 


sailed in the two chief themes of the first 
Rinsky- Pere ‘Imovement, the heroic resolve of . 
is a Sypltat aeeaiant shateh of Faster” jand the tender solicitude of women The 
. oO rs ev = : * , ° . ~ 
Sian scene. of a Rus- |ing and. anxious: 


he wou tri 
waned tive = ne the antiphona] jemployment. of these theres “thi the 
tivities a? bagi y ceremonies and fes- |Finale he would note the unmistakably 
usSsian Christmastide. | martial character, the fanfares of vic- 
tumultuous” rejoicing, ‘the 
: : For this Fi : : 
rp seta pe br Pay Simply tone-paint- |familiar lines of Schiller jescrie tia ihe 
militia “ae Pha rr ar Kind-tone ;return of troops in triumph might serve 
Bae weldn ae the ake n reds and blues /45 a motto, And in the solemn section 
faving seauit , in érior of a cathedral |Of this Winale, he would recognize the 
ea te ar Ste ‘Serv ices, and a close with | "emembrance of those that perished 
lant} “ig! of bells, which echoes jubi- | obly for an ideal. 
paidier me gua of the choir and the Yet those portions of the Symphony 
r | | that appeal especially to ene hi it 
fhe orchestral performances of the af- ‘for the first time are not Payoh. 


Pa 


| 
| 


symphony, composed 


_fernoon, were of the highes , | : 
| Mr. Cofti¥erse’s Por net a t quality, and | associated with the thought of war. We 


— was received with much enthusiasm 


ony, in particular, , refer to the second movement, a: Noc- 
| ‘urne of rare beauty, in which’a poetic 








“of this man of Oriental] feeling, a disci- 
ple of Berlioz and Liszt. How infinitely 
varied are the repetitions of the liturgi- | 
cal theme! Here are repetitions of which | 
one does not weary. 

This concert will be repeated tonight. 





m6od is maintained throughout, and the 
light-hearted Scherzo,. a span 
expression .of..gaiety, with | 

res of a fateful 
movements must 


nature. To these 
be added the 5 tg 
ous opening of the Symphecny, which are, 
nu a pedilder of nature foresecing the! There will be no concerts next week. 
program of Feb. 18-14 is as follows: | 
Schumann, Symphony in E flat, No.'3. 
Concertino for | 


impending cataclasm, 
seem to us the most noteworthy. 
Converse may well be proud of them. : , . 

In the first movement the expression |piano and. orchestra (first time here); 
ef hercism, of the spasm and shudder Goldmark, Overture to “Sakuntala.” Mr. 
of war, of the world’s turmoil, is more|E, Robert Schmitz, a Parisian pianist, 
theme. given 10]/now sojourning in New York, will play 
a. homely jin Boston for the first time. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


hat RUSSIAN REVIVAL AND AMERICAN 


“NOVELTY” 


Mr. Monteux Deservingly Resurretts a 
Churchly Overture of Rimsky-Korsakov 
—The Intermezzo of Mr. Bedetti as Rare 


Violoncellist—Mr. Converse’s New Sym- 
Moods — Clear 


Merits, Obvious Shortcomings and Nota- 
bly American Voice 





(Rhenish); Carpenter, 


convincing than 


character—we use the word ‘homely’’ in 

its old sense, it has warmth, but it does | 
not make an irresistible appeal; It 1s 
dangerously near the commonplace, So 

finale there 
are conventionally | 
the compeser has avoided the vulgarity 
that often taints musical jubilation. 
be strikingly 


eee eee ee 


Jrnanse, 


orchestra. It is easy to be merely IWoiss . 
Mr. Converse has shunned this pitfall. 
It was given to Beethoven with a con- 
paratively small orchestra, an orchestra 


frantic joy of 
liberated wseople in. his .-everture , to 
“Wemont.” a. 
One finds in this symphony a curious 
mixture of ultra-modern musical thought | 
--witness the opening measures of the! 
symphony and those of the nocturne— 
and that which is orthodox and of long 


to voice the of War-Time 





—— ee —— ———- 
—e —— nr rr en —! 


OR the first time + 
an overture stood, yesterday after- 
noon, on the programme 
Concert—an 
moreover, unheard in ‘Bosion for twenty- 
, Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
The names of few composers | 
seem more familiar in the repertory of the 
wrchestra; yet aS a curious tab'e in the 
programme-book 


movement and 
condensation, a too great amplification 
expression, 
maxes that the effect of the or 
climax is anticipated or at least less- 


Symphony 


ie great two years 


The performance was a brilliant one; ‘ 
eter titty prepared, carefully considered, indefatigable } -oigelt 
conducted and played appreciatively dnd mot a measure of his mus:c oe 
| at {ts concerts until they had been estab- 
It was the catholic | 


sympathetically. ete 
“Mr. Bedetti did not choose for his first) ished fifteen years. 
and energetbc 
Symphony 
‘“‘Scheherazade,”’ 
heard first in April, it was repeated in the | 
following October. 
years, not only “Scheherazade, 
the “Spanish Caprice’’ 
overture to the opera, ‘‘The 'Betrothed ot 
the Tsar’’ have all passed into the active | 
repertory of the band; while twice it has, 
played the tone-poem of ‘“‘Sadko” and the. 
underworld of the ‘waters. 
til Mr. Monteux resurrected it, the over- 
ture of the Russian Easter has been over- 
looked from the distant day in which Mr. 
[IPaur first set it in a programme. 
served the conductor’s pains and the audi- 
ence’s initerest and applause; \it hinted a!so 
that equally pleasurable discoveries might 
be possible in the neglected music of Rim- 
-sky-Korsakov. A month ago, for example, 
Mr. Bodanzky and his New Symphony 


appearance Symph ony 
concert a work in which he could win 
Schumann's i 
seldom performed; when it is played it 
is for the romantically 
and lovely 
etti. it is needless to say, played this 
moetically : 
more than this; by his technical skill, 
his unfailing ‘accuracy, 
tonal quality, his phrasing, his fine dif- 
ferentiation, he made the other portions 
of the concerto interesting; perhaps it 
is not extravagant to say, 
Even the passage-work, inherently dry, 
was vitalized by his skill, tone and taste. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff's overture had not 
been performed at a Symphony concert 
since 1897, the year that “Scheherezade’”’ 
introduced this composer to a Symphony 
Yesterday the performance 
of this subtly and. gorgeously orches- 
trated overture revealed again the great 
talent—he was a genius in orchestration 


In the ensuing 





Somehow un- } 
engrossing. 











af CRT RT ee wey > Paes hal ‘ | aE ‘New TR ey ry, ONCE’ That 
Orchestra played in New York the 


that the Russian arranged from his opera 
wf old legend, “The Tale of Tsar Saltan.” 


“Scheherazade,” but the first in which the 


Tsar goes forth to war, is a spirited and 


colorful music; the second, in which the 


Tsaritsa sails the sea in the cask in which 


She and ther suspected babe were impris- 
oned, is plainitive and pleasing; while the 
third, of the wondrous enchanted isle on 
which she is cast and whither the *Tsar 
comes to ‘rescue her, is bravely fantastic 
with Rimsky’s magic of imagination and 
of voice. Evidently score and parts are 
obtainable in this country. They even 
await Mr. Monteux’s hand. 

Verses from the Psalm, ‘‘Let God Arise, 
(Let His Enemies Be Scattered’’: verses 
from the gospel of Mark, wherein ‘‘Mary 
Magdalen and Mary, the mother of James 
and Salome’’ come to the empty tomb of 
Jesus; and gundry pious “ejaculations” (to 
borrow George Herbert’s word) of the 
composer himself,. preface the Easter 
Overture; white the title specifies the mo- 
tivs as drawn from the liturgy of the 
Greek church. The music begins in finely 
drawn, shadowy preluding as of a holy 
mystery. The single voice of the violin, 
_familiar device of Rimsky, bears it into 
measures of. more churchly accent; the 
trombones, grave and Stately, sound the 
liturgical note. The ready violin leads the 
orchestra out of darkness into light. There 
is hint of the joy of the festival; the re- 
joicing of folk, as well of priests, sounds. 
{Upon music very like an Easter hymn Rim- 
SKy-Korsakov lavishes his rhythmic verve, 
his glow of harmonic and instrumental! 
color. Out of scanty motivs he makes 
much; the churchly voices recur; the voices 
of a giaddened world absorb them, No 
masterpiece jis this overture, but musie 
good to hear for a richness of imagination, 
a2 warmth of mood flowering into a like 
richness and warmth of expression. AS 
usual, by instinct, by practice, Rimsky 
seeks motion, color, heat. Not for him 
the bare austerities, the piercing simplici- 
— of the evangelist, albeit he quotes 
nim: 


And entering into the sepulchre, they 
Saw a young man sitting on the right 
Side, clothed in a long white garment; 
and they were affrighted. And he 
Saith unto them: Be not affrighted; 
ye seek Jesus of Nazareth. which was 
crucified. He igs risen. 


‘Of .the composers of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
generation only a d’Indy—and not even he 
in more sophisticated moods could set 


‘music ‘to these words that should be like 
unto them. 








The middle piece of the day was Schu- — 


mann’s Concerto for violoncello, with Mr. 
Bedetti of the orchestra to Play the solo 
) part, as ‘a fortnight ago at Cambridge. For 


ed Mr. .Bedetti, his 
phony Orchestra, it 


So, too, with the martial and 










one reason’ only’ the ‘cellists “ao “well™ 
perpetuate a piece that otherwise woulds 


Schumann’s clouding years, the Fan a 
for violin, once revived by Mrv Kreisher’ 
and more recently by Mr. Thibaud, That. 
reason is the undiminishing beauty of the 
slow division—the Andante in which Schu- 
mann rises to a sustained loveliness of 
song that is not invention but inspiration, 
that distills for the instant the purest es- 
sence of music, that turns to water the 
listening ear, mind and heart. In the 
“literature” of the violoncello, cursorily. 
recalled, there is nothing to mateh it dn 
beauty of ordered soundor Charm of pen- 
Sive melancholy. Played as it was by Mr. 
Bedetti, it is ‘the Singing voice of the vio- 
loncello idealized almost beyond eom-. 
poser’s or virtuoso’s vision. For it the 
usually tedious ‘‘passage-work” of the first 
division, the no less tedious figuration and 
ornament of the third are relatively easy 
to endure. Moreover, Mr. Bedetti’s play~ 
ing steadily lightened, at moments almost. 
dispelled, this tedium. Only by Mr. Casals | 
and Miss Harrison has the violoncello. 
been so played in Boston in recent years—. 
with such technical ease and surety, light~ 
ness and elasticity of bow and fingers, 

rich, transparent, unforced tone, such free- 
dom from every trick Of displayful or sen-' 
timental exaggeration, such taste sensi- 
bility and intelligence of muSician ‘as well 
aS virtuoso. When Mr. Monteux persuad- 
friend, into the Sym- 
gained o ’ th . 

violoncellists of this biepeut Maa " Rie 


a 


- 


Mr. Converse’s new 
rest of the concert. 
that it did not also fill the. second bale’ 
cony, usually tenanted to the last chair 
and that the applause, both in the inter. 
vals and at the end, was not mora hearty. 
and less labored. Since the days of “The 
Mystic Trumpeter,” his tone-poem of 1905, 
he has written no such interesting music— 
no music, indeed, that seems so clearly, 
the outcome of upspringing creative ims: 
pulse rather than of deliberating wil] and. 
musicianly calculation. As it seemed af. 
a single hearing, there were obvious short" 
comings, but Shortcomings, for the most. 
part, .that resolute - revision and self-" 
criticism might remove. Possibly, for ex-. 


Symphony filled the 
The mere the pity 


ample, the tumults of the first movement 
are 


come prolix, monotonous. Shortened, sharp-" 


long-drawn until they tend t9 be-. 


ened, they might be more impressive, i 
triumphant 
music of the Finale.  T[- Sets under way. 
slowly; at moments it halts as though it 
were becoming unwieldy of progress: on¢e 
and again it sounds too thick-\ oiced. More 
concision, more clarity might speed it—and 
as the Scherzo proved. Mr. Converse can 


be both succinet and vivid in.tones. Again, 
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“ly the harmonic and. instrumental device 
® oat : 
for..coloring; and atmosphere 


M 


ty 1easure: in the Slow. move for exa pple 8 tt 
‘can use readily and imaginat ved i 


the first ovement, that 

| should be both grim and ardent with the 
that it 19 pesolution of war’ time. ‘How bare would 
ithe custom to call ultra-modern. At thi be the texture, austere the progress, sharp. 
;Bame time he is prone, as by a sort 0 the modulations, economical the means, of 
“composing habit, ‘+o the thick tonal tex the Finn’s music! Thereby he would re-— 
; ture of the musical generation rooted . lease a wholly individual, an irremovably | 
A minor outcome is a certain contradietion . is hick-fibred, full 
‘of style as tonal paragraph succeeds tonal mr. Vonverse._ in ' ms ; , k 
Oe Stay ROS Lior ontcome are ovcasional Voiced, reiterative, insistent periods, speaks 
hat te nees hath a formas of ro- the American mood in those first months 
measures repenting trite as : f 
Mmantie-music and so inviting excisicn It of preparation. 

is not wise for a composer of Mr. Con-| Or imagine Liszt, who dearly loved an 
everse’s stature to be too eciectic—hetter his | “Allegro molto con fuoco e marziale”’ as 
‘Own chosen manner. In a symphony in| Mr. Converse labels his Finale, writing such 
‘which he has much to say that is interest- |] qa music of conflict touched with exaltation, 
mn ', s . : 7 . ‘ : - 7" ih 
‘ing and spontaneous, he has no need to of victory almost mute with elation. It | Dhony in C minor by Frederick ‘eanist of Trinity Mae } 
‘Pad—to linger, as it were, until he gains } would reek of the theatre; the eye of the | Converse, which had its first presen- | o@HIst oO rinity © wen a 1s the 
. » as showed much 


his second creative wind. , imagination would see the procession ad- || tation at the Friday afternoon concert conductor this year, 
To set down these reservations and sug- } vancing upon the stage from the Wings as . | of the Boston Symphony Orchestra on discrimination in handling the ip 
| January 30. It is a grave and thought- | and the singers responded with alert- 


Bestio.3 is not to dim‘nish the clear merit, | it does in the “triumph” of Tasso, in the 
the quickening interest of the symphony. | apotheosis of Mazeppa. Mr. Converse, in ful work and a first hearing impresses Neha “% a has a fine ear for! 
one that it is the best thing that has|*@e right blend, and a firm hand fo 


ocvasion and also unashamed, is veritable{zood singing and for the stimulus of: 
music of an American democracy— as tones|new works. Nowadays musical Boston 
may reflect and, perchance idealize jt. ‘has not the opportunity of receiving 
) H. 'T. Parker what the Cecilia has to give, for on the 
ry analogy of big business, a close cor-. 
‘pow. The Music of Boston 3h, (420 poration has been formed, and the 

| Specially for The Christian Science Monttor public, as usual in such cases, is the’ 
_ BOSTON, Massachusetts—The years} loser. At the concert of January 29. 
(of war through which the world has{/the program wended its way from a’ 
‘been passing are beginning now to be|| Bach chorale through old English, old 
reflected in the creative works from] French, modern English, American, 
those who minister to us through the _modern French (d’Indy), up to a 
l|arts. Such a work is the new sym-|Slorious finish of those Modern Rus- 
g,| Slan works. Ernest Mitchell, the or- 


With reason, students of form will admire }qa Finale in which emotion struggles into 
a ’ + . . - 3 ; ; ; 
the fertility and the skill with which, by ®xpression and sometimes remains inarticu- |! 


interplay, repetition, and transformation ot 
- motivs, Mr. Converse keeps his music in 
unified expansion upon itself: while even 
the casual listener wi.l feel the sustained 
unfolding of his large design. With seem- 
ing ease he manipulates the exacting sym- 
‘phonic form, yet he conditions it steadily 
to his more imaginative and emotional pur- 
poses. In turn, students of modulation, 
harmonic texture and instrumental color 
will take keen pleasure in the misty meas- 
ures of the beginning, in which the music 
&2$ from spiritual contemplation flames into 
lusty vigor; in the soft and silvery lustres, 
the gentle undulation, of not a little of the 
slow movement; in the quick and novel 
turns of the beginning and che end of the 
Scherzo. For the merely curious ear there 
is atmosphere in the introductory Adagio; 
illusion, besides, in the whole slow move- 
ment, outside a few superfluous measures 
wherein it: drops for the instant into com- 
monplace; while the Scherzo stings with 
high musical spirits at once robust and 
fanciful. If Mr. Converse would shorten 
the tumults of the first movement, they 
| would seem less rhetorical. 
the progress of the Finale, it would swell 


more surely into idealized and clate march 


of victory. 


Above all, Mr. Converse has written an 
American music—a music that does speak 
in tones the American spirit, through the 
( it shone out of 
those who voluntarily gave their bodies, 
their substance, their every personal serv- 
ice to the cause in which they believed. 
(Not for a horde of ‘‘draftees’” is the high 
Nay, some of the very 
‘shortcomings of the symphony make it the 
‘more expressive of thé war-time moods 
of Imagine Sibe- 


late war, especially as 


Voice of music.) 


of this democracy of ours. 


|transfusing into tones. 


their breaths: | 


Did he lighten | 


late, but not a less 


feelingly, 
cally, an American mood at the end of 
the war. There is not aé trace of 
sensuous passion in his music through 
the slow movement of the communing and 
parting lovers in the night: the substance 
and the coloring of the motiv of the stirred 
maiden in the first movement, are idealized, 
yielding not a@ hint of “sex.’’ Yet how clear 
through it and throuzn the “Adagio Tran- 
quillo” runs the tender sentiment that in 
the arts—and. presumably the hearts—of 
most Americans is the substitute for pas- 
sion, 
the lusty high Spirits, the 
changeful play, 
more subdued mood, of the Scherzo, Play 
it in London, in Paris, jin Munich, in 
Vienna and twenty listeners. who know our 


whit 
graphi- 


hearty andi 


genuine, is) 


Again, how altogether American are. 


| 


the mcrientary lapse into! 


temperament and wayS would say under} 


“What a very American 
thing!’’ 


» Not so long ago, Mr. Carpenter, for an- | 


other American composer, wrote 
phony that seemed to some hearers to speak 
with a certain American spirit. It was a 
finely spun, artfully contrived music; here 
it courted a capricious Sayety; there it 
gained a bright exaltation; throughout it 
ran in changeful mood that would not 
avow too much or too deeply: from begin- 
ning to end, it set forth, so to Say, culti- 
vated emotions. If Mr. Carpen'ter’s sym- 
phony mirrored an American Spirit, it was 
the spirit of the American aristocracy 
Wuich may take such title not from 
“wealth and position.” but from clear 
trait and way, code and conduct. In econ- 
trast, Mr. Converse’s Symphony robust of 
voice, firm, full, even thick, warm 
of. sentiment. lusity of Spirit, obvious of 
mood, ‘inarticulate now and then, over 
insistent there and there, commonplace on 


a sym- 


| thus far come from Mr. Converse’s 
‘pen. The weight of the war years 
hung heavy over him as he wrote it, 
and even in the scherzo-like third 
movement there is little lightness of 
itouch, although the ending is clever. 
There is a duet for ’cello and solo 
‘violin with a_ quiet background of 
accompaniment in the second move- 
‘ment, which is very lovely. The last 
|movement seems the most closely knit 
| of the four, though the whole sym- 
iphony is a Scholarly piece of work. 
Jean Bedetti, the first ‘celiist of the 
‘orchestra, left his place to play the 
|Schumann concerto and received the 
‘warmest of applause, and deservedly, 
for his playing. His intonation is 
‘impeccable, and he has a flair for the 
right nuance that betokens the true 
lartist. He igs a rare addition to the 
orchestra. 3 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Russian Kaster” 
Overture concluded the program. 
| What would the members of the 
Cecilia Of a generation ago have Said 
if they could have seen their society 
| today siving a concert of ‘a semi- 
private nature to the friends of the, 
members, and those friends so luke- 
warm over the performance as to de- 
‘Mand not a single encore? Time was 
‘when musical Boston looked to the 
‘Cecilia concerts for the ‘inspiration of 


draw a clear and’ Steady pianissimo 
from his chorus. For the delec- 
tation of singers and audience Mr. 
fredric Fradkin, concertmaster of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as-. 


sisted the concert with short violin» 


numbers. 


ne 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Jaid a firm foundation stone for future 
audiences on January 29, when it gave 
a& concert solely for children. Some 
2500 youngsters, filling the capacity of: 
the hall, paid strict attention to the 
music that was played them, liked it 
all, were especially pleased with the 
more obvious things, and clamored for 
more when the concert was over, Most. 
of them heard this orchestra for the 
first time. Many of them had had no 
previous acquaintance with the kind of. 
™music set forth. All of them liked it 


| well enoush to cease their chatter 
when the conductor rapped on his desk 


and to settle down into close atten- 
tion. The program was made up of 
Beethoven’s overture to “Egmont,” 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony, 
and Delibes’ “Sylvia” ballet. For the 
Sake of musical missionary work it is 
tO be hoped that these concerts may 
be made a permanent thing in Bos- 
ton. One other is scheduled for this 


season, on February 26, 
! 
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Mr. Juan Beperrt, violoncellist, was born at Lyons; France, on 
December 18, 1883. At the Lyons Conservatory of Music he took 
violoncello lessons of his father. He made his first appearance in 
public at a theatre in Lyons when he was eleven years old, and 
played Davidoff’s concerto. He studied at the Paris Conservatory, 
where he was awarded a second prize in 1901, and a first prize in 
1902, when a first prize was awarded also to Mile. Clément. Mr. 
Bedetti’s teacher was Jules Loeb.* Mlle. Clément, a pupil of Cros 
Sainte-Ange, was named first. This action on the part of the jury 


was severely censured by leading critics. Having played in chamber- 
music clubs | M-» Radatti hasnama tha fnat trialam oollind ao a 2 oe c-. a 
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SEASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


FOURTEENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, AT 8 P.M. 


SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY in E flat major, No. 3, ‘‘Rhenish.”’ 


Op. 97 
. Vivace 
. Moderato assai 
Allegro non troppo 
- Maestoso; Vivace 


CARPENTER, CONCERTINO for Pianoforte and Orchestra 
I. Allegro con moto 
II. Lento grazioso 
III. Allegro risoluto 
(First time in Boston) 


GOLDMARK, OVERTURE to ‘“Sakuntala,’’ op. 13 


sane RRRREONESinncae-corammemmmee ee a 
™ Soloist: 
E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 
i Rear oe a Sl 


Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte used. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 


| 





Mr. Jean Bepertt, violoncellist, was born at Lyons, I'rance, on 
December 18, 1883. At the Lyons Conservatory of Music he took 
violoncello lessons of his father. He made his first appearance in 
public at a theatre in Lyons when he was eleven years old, and 
played Davidoff’s concerto. He studied at the Paris Conser vatory, 
where he was awarded a second prize in 1901, and a first prize in 
1902, when a first prize was awarded also to Mile. Clément. Mr. 
Bedetti’s teacher was Jules Loeb.* Mlle. Clément, a pupil of Cros 
Sainte-Ange, was named first. This action on the part of the jury 
was severely censured by leading critics. Having played in chamber- 
music clubs Da. eadott, hoaoma tho Bunt winlewnaclit.4 .£ ib. ~~ s 
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Leading "Cellist of the Orchestra 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1919--20 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


KOURTEENTH PROGRAMME 


PRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, AT 8 P.M. 


SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY in E flat major, No, 3, Rhenish.”’ 
Op. 97 
. Vivace 
» Moderato assai 
- Allegro non troppo 
. Maestoso; Vivace 


CARPENTER, CONCERTINO for Pianoforte and Orchestra 
- Allegro con moto 
- Lento grazioso 
. Allegro risoluto 
(First time in Boston) 


GOLDMARK, OVERTURE to “‘Sakuntala,” Op. 13 


Soloist: 


E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 


— ~~ erences EE eee te ee 


Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte used. 


et ease - — a — a rE eee 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony | 
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Mr. Jean Beperti, violoncellist, was born at Lyons, France, on 
December 18, 1883. At the Lyons Conservatory of Music he took 
violoncello lessons of his father. He made his first appearance in 
public at a theatre in Lyons when he was eleven years old, and 
played Davidoff’s concerto. He studied at the Paris Conservatory, 
where he was awarded a second prize in 1901, and a first prize in 
1902, when a first prize was awarded also to Mlle. Clément. Mr. . | 
Bedetti’s teacher was Jules Loeb.* Mlle. Clément, a pupil of Cros q SEASON 1919--20 
Sainte-Ange, was named first. This action on the part of the jury - 


was severely censured by leading critics. Having played in chamber- Ss NX ~ ry 
music clubs, Mr. Bedetti became the first violoncellist of the Opéra- | BOSTON SYM PHONY ORCHESTR A 
Comique orchestra in 1904. In 1908 he was appointed first violon- : 

cellist of the Colonne Orchestra, playing in turn under Messrs. | 

Colonne, Pierné, and Monteux. He has given recitals in French 
cities, also in England, Belgium, Spain, and Switzerland. Called to 
the colors in the French mobilization of August 2, 1914, he served 


actively at the front for eighteen months. Since his arrival in Bos- 2) 
ton he has played at club and subscription concerts; as at Miss | KOURTEENTA P ROGRAMME 
Terry’s concert, at the Copley-Plaza, January 19, 1920. RA 

* Jules Léopold Loeb was born at Strasbourg, May 13, 1852. Studying at the | . FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13, AT 2.30 y, M. 


Paris Conservatory, he took a first prize in 1872. He became a member of the Opéra 
orchestra in 1873, and was afterwards the Solo violoncellist at the Opéra and at the 


Conservatory concerts. He was a member of The Marsick Quartet and of Philipp’s SATURDAY FEBRUA Y 
Society of Wind Instruments and Strings. In 1900 he was appointed Professor at the , R 14, AT 8 P.M. 
Paris Conservatory. 
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Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte used. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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avwewr mee: (yi; where has been a mass of so-called 

— oe oriental music written since Goldmark’s_ 
1 Overture was first performed. but the 
‘majority of the composers give one the 


impression of writing in an idiom not 


: ‘natural to them: as if they had said:. 
“Come now, see how Oriental I ean 
j : be!” As French writers after Galland 


introduced ‘‘The Thousand Nights and 
KHerall ee unre Hob. ($i /9L a Night,” wrote countless Arabian and 


Persian tales which are dull reading. 


Introduces Pianist Schmitz, Felicien David and Rimsky-Korsakoff 


wrote music as if they were of the 


} 


Who Plays Carpen- * Kast. There is the suggestion of the 


Orient in  Rubinstein’s ‘Feramors” 

) , ‘ballet music, and in some of his Songs. | 

tel S Concertino But Goldmark in this overture and in; 

| —— ——_—_— |his opera, “The Queen of Shéba,’’. 


|caught and held the spirit of the East, | 


ORCHESTRA’S MUSIC | the sensuousness, the sorgeousness, and | 


} 
| in the Prelude to “The Queen of 
| STIRS VIVID IMAGERY Sheba,”’ he revealed to us the mystery 
and the monotony of the Desert as well | 
mr as the splendor of Balkis, from whom 
Menelik of Abyssinia, boasted descent 
By PHILIP HALE by reason of her visit to King Solomon. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, In the “Sakuntala’’ overture there is 
Ir, Monteux conductor, gave its 14th the thought of tropic heat, lush poset 
: tation about calm pools and bubbling 
voncert yesterday afternoon in Sym springs, swooning sensuousness, the’ 
Phony Hall. The program was as fol4 barbarie chase. The overture was su-— 
lows: Schumann, symphony, E_ flat perbly played. No wonder that for once 
there was no mad rush for thea doors 
during the closing measures. No won- 
Piano and orchestra (first time in Bos der that appreciation Was shown in en- 
ton); Goldmark, overture to “Sakun- thusiastic, prolonged applause. | 
‘ala.”” Mr, KE. Robert Schmitz, the! It was the original plan to have both 
Cesar Franck’s “Djinns’’ and Mr. Car- 
penter’s Concertino on the Program to 
introduce Mr. Schmitz, the pianist: Tt 
was found that thus the concert would 
be too long. Mr. Schmitz, a pianist of: 
the first rank, is a modest man as he is | 
most accomplished musician and vir-' 
tuoso, The Concertino is not a work , 
hy : bi rt! that an arrogant pianist, eager for ap-. 
* Be bute apn old, pe a fresh and plause, would choose, for the piano is | 
ra “rn as if it were dated 1919. jused by Mr. Carpenter as an orchestral 
ian oy se rpihed as the jinstrument. Nevertheless, there was op- 
re ane hepa rib POBIAGICS y beau- portunity for Mr. Schmitz to display a 
a wk dramatic, as the one in Disingularly beautiful and liquid toue}: « 
| zs “rsa not so essentially peculiar to Strength that is in contrast with his ¢ ii- 
: va ee ) ‘ i ecnumann, yet in the ‘Rhenish”’ there | eate Sensitive appearar li 
Robert Schmidt, Tianist, soloist this IS the third movement, which reminds brilliance and exquisite pease om 
week with the Poston Si mphony. one of Schumann, the Composer of the | The Concertino itself is * highly fan-| 
the ieee the songs, and pages of tastical composition, abounding in | 
ag tg vibatava’ ie and thei e 1s the prises that come chiefly from unusual | 
ha. os 4 i ‘ sel Aret movement. Per- employment and combinations of instru-! 
eg r: 4spthorp was right in finding ments; with melodic ideas that are now | 
: Sint 1erZ0's chief theme a version of charming and now exciting; with exotic | 
“ ‘fine wine song of Which the tune coloring; with dance tunes that narrow- 
and Sd words are well suited to the;ly eseape being commonplace, but are 
Mara ‘eithee ee of the drinkers ;} saved by rythmic Piquancy and unex- 
‘all “ht pice the Scherzo nor the SO-| pected orchestration. The work: as a 
en cathedral : movement, nor the) whole is episodic, but not the less enter- 
are of the sreater Schumann,! taining for that. Mr. Carpenter’s devo- 
boty Pg rhe Inspired and most po-! tion to pulsatile instruments is wel] 
ra tha “elas pio of miniature works} known here. Never shall we forget the | 
Warihe nt fat aga of music that is! curved bodies of the busy, energetic | 
thie reli ae oat verses; that is. with? xylophone players in the ‘“‘Adventures 
bai 3 epti n already noted, the Diof a Perambulator.”” In the Concertino 
er symphony; in this he is most} there is, Mirabile Dictu! no xylophone, 
— 4ppealing when he is least symphonic.,| but drums, cymbals. tambourine, cas- = 


meme ee ee ree ee ee wr 


major, No, 3; Carpenter, concertino for 


Pianist, played for the first time in this 
city, 

This was an unusually interesting’ 
concert, Although the Symphony and 
the overture have been heard here 
many times, the nature of the per- 
formance gave new life to the former, 
While Goldmark’s overture, now over 





-tanets, Gloekenspiel. In-nis next orches- 
| tral work Mr. Carpenter should experi- 
ment with the marimba, and other Afri- 
‘can instruments so dear to our Percy 
Grainger. | 
. The composer, Mr, Schmitz, Mr. Mon- 
‘teux and the orchestra—the performance 
‘was a dazzling one—were loudly ap- 
| plauded. Mr. Carpenter’s ballet, ‘The 
‘Birthday of the Infanta,’’ wilb be per- 
(formed here by the Chicago Opera ASSso- 
‘ciation with ‘‘The Elixir of Love’ on 
Saturday, March 6. é 
The concert will be repeated tonight. 


The program of next week is as follows: | 


Mozart, Symphony in G minor; 


Spanish Symphony for violin (Mr. Frad-. 


Lalo, | 


kin, violinist); H. F. Gilbert, ‘The Dance | 


in Place Congo’: Symphonic 


(after George W. Cable) of balelt based | 
on this work was performed here by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


NEW PIANO 
> CONCERTO 
FANTASTIC 


Carpenter’s:s Work by 


the Symphony— 


Schmitz Soloist 
Pat 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


A novel and very interesting feature 
of the concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Pierre Monteux conductor, ing-and individual Mr. 


Sb wie 


poem | 


‘FANTASTIC AND WHIMSICAL — 


This ‘‘Concerto” has no explanation 
or programme, but is evidently a very 
personal expression with the composer. 
It might be called, instead .of a small 
concerto, a much magnified Humor- 
esque for piano and orchestra. The mu- 
sic is fantastic, humorous, whimsical, 
full of temperament and very poetic in 
the mood of the second movement, and 
in other episodes. One would say that 
Mr. Carpenter had thought without 
making talk about it, of treating in 
his own way themes of Negro origin 
or derivation. But there are no themes 
taken bodily from Negro sources, 
though the mystical song of the second 
movement is strongly in the manner ot 
a Negro spiritual. 


It is a strange work. ‘The most im- 


| pressive melodic material is the song in 


the slow movement, introduced with a 


dark chord as prelude, and having a 


‘mood singularly meditative and melan- 


choly. Then there is the very effect- 
ive cadence at the end of the phrase—a 
simple, major cadence of a haunting 
simplicity and eloquence. The (f.rst 
movement is in the manner of a 
scherzo, although entirely unconven- 
tional in effect, and probably also in 
form, its structure not being easy to 
erasp at a first hearing because of tile 
constant rythmical surprises, the flash- 
ing orchestration and the novel treat- 


‘ment the composer gave his ideas. But 


wiven yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
»phony Hall, was the first performance ¢ore weighing the inherent worth of its 
bin this city of John Alden Carpen- thematic material, but the handling ot 


‘ter’s “Concertino for piano and or- 


the humor, vigor and flexibility, if the 
word may be used, of mood is a keynote 


“o much of the composition. 


Audacious and Electrifying 


It was refreshing, and more, it was 
very exhilarating, to listen to an Ameri- 
can who has absorbed Mr. Carpenter's 
amazing knowledge of musical: technic 
without becoming pedantic, without 
taking’ himself too seriously. The 
nervous, electrical character of the 
opening movement and finale, the au- 


'dacity, the flash of the instrumentation, 


the freedom and sureness of the writing 
and the manner in which formalism is 
thrown to the winds make this score, 
t& Our mind, one of the most interest- 
Carpenter has 
produced. One would rather wait 101 
better acquaintance with the music be- 


this material is electrifying. 


The last movement of the ‘‘concer- 


| 
i 
| 


'chestra,” with E. Robert Schmitz, tne tino.” a title the composer must haye | 


French pianist, who then made h 


isoston debut as soloist with the or- 


cheggra. 


is bestowed with a tongue in his cheek, 


is fully as capricious, and more fantas- 
tical, headlong in its energy, its abrupt 
explosions of force and wild, whfriing 


The audience gave this music an e€X- rhythms than the first part. All of the 


tremely enthusiastic reception and the music, as we have said, is very evi- 


composer, with conductor and pianist 


bowed from the stage. 


dently in accordance with certain things 


1 imagined by the composer, who has | 
given us no explanation of his imagin- | 


o j 7 > ey. 2" ’ 


a Ae Pag Na / 
reer The Music of Bork 7 
Specially for The Christian Science’Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra at its concert 
of February 13 played for the first 
But the composition as‘a whole is grip- | time in Boston, John Alden Carpen- 


Inge , a : ‘there ts no | 
musica] explanation of such a wanton } 
silliness as the tinkling waltz tune 
which appears in this last movement— 
the one episode which seems hard to ac- 
cept, whether intended as _ humorous,» 
sardonic or anything else. 7 The effect | 


yesterday was that of a rather flat joke. | 


+ 


ping in its virtuosity, its swiftness and | ter’s concertino for pianoforte and or- 


certainty of workmanship, its spon- | chestra. 


Mr. Schmitz's Virtuosity 


Nobody hearing this music 
taneity of manner. 4+need despair of American composition. 
{It has been pointed out before in these 


As much more could be written of the | Columns that Mr. Carpenter stands in- 
performance, which was one of breath- Pompe in the first rank of Ameri- 


taking mastery, Mr. Schmitz proved) 
himself a super-pianist in mastering any 
and all difficulties, in showing his com- 
plete orchestral understanding of the 
music, in expressing himself on the 
piano with a virtuosity as unbridled and 


.ens this opinion. 
ing how to say what he wants, a 


fac- 


ulty shared with many another, he has 


yet under control as certain as the |something to say, which distinguishes 


virtuosity of the composer. 
Nor must the extremely difficult task | 


of Mr, Monteux be forgotten. Indeed, it | % big work, the large orchestra is em- 
is hard to think what would have be-| Ployed for the sake of color rather 


come of that composition, without the 
conductor, without the pianist, without 
such an orchestra. And one compiete 
rehearsal had done the business. 


Schumann’s Rhenish Symphony 


Thus it differs from a concerto. 


brilliant. 
Mr. Monteux’s conception 


than volume, and the piano is treated 
as one of the orchestral instruments. 


can writers of music, and a hearing of 
this latest composition only strength- 
In addition to know- 


him from many. The concertino is not 


The 


ideas set forth are clever and at times 
) In handling his instruments 
of Schy-| Mr. Carpenter seeks for oddity of éx- 


mann’s Rhenish Symphony was eX, pression sometimes, but never exceeds 


tremely sympathetic to the thought of | 
the composer, save that the orchestra 
used yesterday is too big for this inti- 
mate and romantic music. Double wind 


to the bizarre. 


even the Schumann of lusty, pulsing 
ycuth of the first movement of lLlie 
Rhenish Symphony. The symphony is 


percussion instruments. 


the bounds of good taste or descends |; 
He quite apparently | 
thinks in terms. of orchestral color, | 
and brass do not go with Schumann, | andgthis color depends largely on the; 
The compo- 
sition is distinctly American, for it} 


of unequal value. The movements which | POTtrays the restless, lively, progres- 


tell today are the first; the second—the 
“Landier,’? and the fourth the cathe- 
dral scene. The slow movement, mis-|. the country’s life 
leadingly given in one place the Italian i 
cesignation of ‘‘Allegro non troppo,’’ 
which is not the equivalent of the Ger- 


sive and joyous traits supposed to be 
the resultant of the many factors of 
The audience took 
most kindly to Mr. Carpenter’s work 
and gave the composer many reealls. 


man “‘Nicht schnell,’’ given in the pro- The piano part was played by E. Rob- 
gramme notes, is tame and sugar-sweet | ert Schmitz, a Frenchman now living 


today, and the finale conventional. 
is the weakest of the Schumann syni- 
phonies, though interesting. | 

But the Goldmark overture, “Sakun- conductor. 


| 


This | in New York, who thoroughly effaced | 
‘himself and kept an eye always on the} 
His tone is of great beauty | 


tala,” is a bewitching fairy tale in mua 2nd his playing indicated the true; 


sic. It was given all of its gorgeous artist. 
ccloring, its oriental languor, its tri-{ Mr. 
umpbal the apotheosis of faithful love,, 
by Mr. Monteux. 


Quessemeciensmesen: 


Monteux led 


Goldmark’s “‘Sakuntala”’ overture, 


ee ee Re ee eee lee 


The length of this Programme is one hour and fifty minutes. 


For the rest of the program } 
his men through j 
Schumann’s “Rhenish” symphony and 





The Schumann * mish” Symphony. 


rity fine perform- 


ag was given an unusua 
ance. Mr Monteux excels his predeces- 


ON SYM PHONY u 
Ge he 
New Concertino Biren 


Mr Schmitz at the ag 


Schumann and Goldmark Also Figure 
in the Program 


®. Robert Schmidt, the Parisian pian- 
ist of Alsatian lineage, now resident 
in New York, made his first appearance 
in Boston yesterday afternoon as solo- 
ist at the Symphony concert. He 


played the piano part in John Alden | 


Carpenter’s new concertino and shar ed 
the applause with the composer, Mr 
Schmitz is at present giving a course 


of lecture recitals in New York, with 
the purpose of comparing modern music 
with both classical and romantic music. 

He might make use of C arpenter’ s con- 
certino in such a comparison of the 
work of the 18th, 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. It has the restless rhythm, the 
piquant harmonies, and the enlarged 
and subdivided orchestra which are 
characteristic of the music of the last 
20 years. It: lacks the graceful artifices 
of Mozart and the luscious melodies 
of Schumann. 

This concertino, however, is based 
upon American popular music to a con- 
siderable extent. The ¢gfirst movement 
gets its syncopated rhythms from rag- 
time, but subtilises and interweaves 
them. The slow movement derives 
melodically from negro folk music. 
There are scattered through the whole 
work reminders of old-fashioned waltz 
tunes, of the “Blues,’’ and, in short, of 
the whole range of American popular 
music. 

If we are ever to have an American 
school of serious music it must thus 
Pridge the gap which has separated 
“high-brow” and ‘‘popular’’ composi- 
tions here. All really great composi- 
tions in the past have had distinctly 
traceable, if often apparently remote, 
connections with the popular music of j 
their country. 

Miven the austere masses of Palestrina 
are the culmination of a tendency which 
Started from medieval street songs. Mr 
Carpenter is not trying to be austere, 
but he may be initiating a’ tradition that 
will lead to future works in the ‘‘grand 
manner,.’’ Meanwhile we can be thank- 
ful for a very agreeable and original 
composition in lighter vein. Mr Schmitz! 
plays with remarkable technical skill | 
and with feeling for the spirit of the 
music. He will be heard again with | 
pleasure. 


sors with Schumann, largely because he 


grace, de ite their turgid ochestration. 

Goldmark’s ‘‘Sakuntala”’ is one of the 
few major works achieved by a com- 
| paratively minor composer. Despite 
some banal harmonies, it wears better 
than much of Beethoven and Wagner, 
though it is of course far below their 
best work. It, too, was eloquently played 
and gladly listened to. 


I ; makes the symphonies take on a lyric 


—w 


| 

| New Pieces and Old at the Symphony 
| Concert—Musicians to Be Heard in Bos- 
| ton Next Week and in Weeks to Come— 
| Their Programmes—Operas and Singers 
| 


from Chicago 
. ee ey - Bele. repr. 1920 
| The fourteenth Symphony Concert of 
| the current season took place yesterday 
,afternoon in Symphony Hall, where it will 
‘be repeated this evening. Mr. Monteux 
conducted, still showing the effects of 4 
‘passing illness that earlier in the week 
nearly disabled him. Inclement weather 
slightly reduced the usua! numbers of the 
audience, which, throughout the afternoon, 
gove many signs of pleasure. It warmly 
‘recalled the conductor at the end of Schu- 
mann’s Rhenish Symphony and lingered at 
the close of the concert to applaud Gold- 
mark’s overture to the ancient Hindu play, 
“Sakuntala,” pleased, with reason, by both 
music and performance. In particular, 
however, Mr. Carpenter’s Concertino for 
pianoforte and orchestra stirred the listen- 
ing company. Twice and thrice after it 
‘had heard the music it summoned him 
to the stage, sometimes with, sometimes 
‘without, the assisting pianist, a newcomer, 
Mr. Schmitz. (His light, bright touch 
suited the music; he had been sensitive to 
its caprice of rhythm, modulation, mood 
and course.) It is hard to remember when 
a composer has been so eagerly and in- 
sistently applauded at the Symphony Con- 
certs. The symphony, which began the 
concert, and the overture, which ended it, 
‘are, of course, repertory pieces of long 
standing, of which the present shortage of 
| paper forbids more than record. Suffice it 
that after nearly seventy years Schumann's 
music still keeps songful warmth; while 
Goldmark’s, so fresh does it sound, might 
date from 1913 instead of 1865. Mr. Mon- 
teux and the orchestra achieved hardly 
more than a faithful and literal perform- 
ance of the symphony. From the overture 
they conveyed the richness of tonal beauty, 
the ardor of dramatic narrative that Gold- 
i mark with equal imagination and resource 

‘joined together. 


| 


— | ae: Carpenter's — “Concertino® is snor 
| than: most ‘concertos, classic or 

it eschews the more academic prescriptions | 
of the chosen form; it is often music 0 
light touch and playful fancy. Therefore, 
perhaps, he designated it by the diminu- 
tive. None the less, it is no trifie. The 


‘Goncertino runs in the three orthodox 


-movements—Allegro, slow division, Allegro 
again—and the composer is ingenious in 


‘the interweaving and the recalling of mo- 
tives to maintain continuity and unity, 


‘He uses, besides, a full orchestra of theSe 
days and, again in the fashion of tne 
time, joins the piano to it much often than 
he sets the solo instrument apart as a 
semi-isolated voice. Needless, almost, t0 


say with Mr. Carpenter’s other symphonic | 


music in mind, the Concertino abounds !n 
vivid harmonic and instrumental color, 


usually light, shimmering, sportive; now | 


and then fuller-bodied ‘but still glamorous, 
rarely shadowed and darkling. His sym- 
phony, as became the graver purpose, 
was rich in harmonic and instrumental! 
imagination; the Concertino, of intimate 
mood and playful progress, is bright with 
instrumental and harmonic fancy—the gay- 
ety, the fantasy of the composing sprit, 
rather than the delineative humor of the 


suite, “‘Adventures in a Perambuiator.’ . 
Piquant, in particular are some of the ac-| 
centing touches of the instruments of per- | 


cussion upon the notes of the piano, while | 
there is keen tang in some of its euphon-; 
ies With choirs or isolated voices of the or- 
chestra. Again, needless almost to say, 
the Concertino is an exceedingly supple and 
variable music—not with the modulation 
that is restlessness, but with the modula- 
tion that is impu'siveness of mood and/ 
liveliness of fancy. 

Above all, the spirit of playful fantasy, 
in which Mr. Carpenter seemingly con- 
ceived and wrote the music, expresses it- 
self in the frequent shiftings of the 
rhythm. There, above all else, 1s the music 
variable, now as American as Syncopation | 
may make it; again lightly oriental: and 
yet again fanciful with Mr. Carpenter's 
own rhythmic invention. Throughout, the 
Concertino is capricious, even volatile; yet 
there is no mistaking the fantastical. high 
spirits of the first mov ement; the gentler 
vein of more intimate and deeper confi- | 
aences in the second; the return to bright 
fervors in the finale. Concertos for piano 
and orchestra may be many things as 
mahy composers have written them, as 
many listeners hear thom. Some are plod- 
ding and dull; others orthodox and rou- 
tine; others still ornate and displayful: 
and others yet again of sober beauty and: 
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de Feb. /f. 920 
Bas Musical Critic Had 
Been With the Adver- 

| tiser for 37 Years 


Louis C. Elson, professor of the) 
theory of music at the New England 
: Conservatory of Music, musical critic | 
on the Boston Advertiser since 1883, | 
and one of the leading musical au- | 
thorities in America, died suddenly 
last night at his home, No. 811 Bea- 
con street, 


Mr. Eison literaily “died in har- : 
ness.” He conductec his last class at 
the Conservatory yesterday morning. | 
rie was writing a few hours before 
his death, and his last criticism was | 
that on the rarer it conpers which | 
appears in the Auveruse- « 
; Louis C, hte dt was born in Boston: 
April 17, 1848. Much of his early 
| musical education was obtained from 
‘his mother, a musical amateur of 
| more than local note. His subsequent 
CF PTERS was under both American | 
| and European masters, including | 
) August Kreissman and Carl Glog- 
| gner-Castelli of Leipsic. 

His career as a critic of music in 
the dJaily press began with the Boston | 
| Courier, in 1880. Three years later he 
transferred his allegiance to the Ad- 
vertiser, and has been a constant 
‘contributor to this newspaper ever 
Since, 

He has composed a number of 
songs, operettas and works for the 
piano, but it was as critic and com- 
mentator that he was best known 
throughout the country, 

The books he himself =  econsid- 
‘ered his greatest works were “Shakes-_. 
peare in Music,””’ and “The National 
Music of America.” These works 
were widely copied and commended 
in London, Berlin and other musical 
centres. 

Mr. Elson is survived by his wife, 
a brother, Alfred W. Elson, and one 
son, Arthur Elson. | 


manifold power. Here at last is a Con- | 


certino content to be light, fanciful, gay, 
Sportive. An American has written it in| 
— American high spirits. 
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vA f er | | We are heartily glad that M. Mon- 
: vt |  “teux senses the glory that is in Schu- 


in Symphony 


Concert 
adi. Fob, 87/940 


By LOUIS.C. ELSON. , 
PROGRAM, 
Schumann. Third Symphony, FE flat. 


Oarpenter. Concertino. Piano and orchestra. 
Soloist, E. Robert Sehmitz, 
Goldmark, ‘‘Sakuntala’’ overture. 
FY we are to have Schumann's 
| Rhenitsh Symphony on our:pro- 
Erams we might as well let down 
the bars to ali German: music, for 
there jis no symphonic work . so 
thoroughly Teutonic as this outcome 
of Schumann’s dwelling in the beautt- 
ful Rhineland. It is a graphic pic- 
ture of phases of the Rhine folk-life, 
and one cannot but rejoice with these 


last rays of sunlight which shone 


upon the life that was so soon to go 


down in darkness and mental aliena- 
tion. 


If we do not find that M. Pintéds 


interpreted everything that lay in 
this-symphony we hasten to add that 
we do not believe that any one but a 
Rhinelander couid portray all the 
“Innigkeit” and “Gemuethlichkeit” 
that is in this composition. The first 
movement is the exultant Schumann, 
and no one could be more triumphant 
than he upon occasion. A little less 
of tumult and more of breadth could 
have been exhibited here. The second 
movement might have been a beer- 
song (and of dctdedly more than one- 
half-of-one-per-cent,.) such simple 
jollity does it exhibit. The fourth 
movement (an extra one added to the 
regular symphonic four) was very 
well read. Here we get the pomp and 
majesty of a religious service in 
Cologne cathedral, and although Schu- 
mann was not generally effective in 
orchestral scoring he does manage to 
get trombone effects that are mas- 
terly, giving the semblance of great 
diapason pipes of the organ. He has 
done equally well with trombones at 
the end of the Larghetto of his first 
symphony. M. Monteux also made 
much of the Contrast between this and 
the finale; and in the last movement 
one could hear the gossiping, chatter- 
ing crowd pouring out of the church 
and filling the square with the gen- 


mann, even if he is not to the manner 
born. The symphony is as German as 
“Liberty Cabbage!” 
* 6 @ 

' mhen came Carpenter’s new Con- 
certino, We have become distrustful 
of modefn composers when they use 
diminutives. Ravel gives us @4 
Sonatina longer than some Beethoven 
sonatas, and Korngold writes a Sin- 
fonietta for tremendous orchestra and 
at tremendous length. But here the 
composer keeps his promise. Although 
he writes for a very large orchestra, 
with contrabassoon, trombones and 
tuba, and with cymbals, bass drum, 
tambourine, castagnettes and all the 
blacksmith, shop, yet the movements 
are in the simplest forms with some 
homogeneity obtained by bringing 
back the first theme as coda at the 
end. 

There is much antiphonal work be- 
tween the piano and the orchestra 
which is interestingly developed. The 
composer himself defines it aS a con- 
versation between the piano and or- 
chestra. The gradual intertwining of 
the two forces is done in a masterly 
manner. There is real geniality in 
the work, nothing crabbed, ascetic of 
strained. which is unusual in an Ameér- 


‘jean work in the classic forms. Some 


touches of orchestration are beauti- 
ful, notabl:, the violoncello and other 
string passages of the second move- 


‘ment. 


The work is pigment from begin- 
ning to end, and its finals work up 
to a flerv climax with piccolo shrieks 
and rauch percussive work. 

There is a great amount of chord 
and active work (wrist and forearm 
action) for the pianist, and Mr. 
Schmitz gave this with excellent 
effect. Altogether the work received 
an artistic reading from pianist, 
conductor and orchestra. the brav- 
vura of the finale being especially 
effective. We found the first move- 
ment the best written part of the 
concertino, but the entire composi- 
tion was worthy of its enthusiastic 
reception. Mr. Schmitz, M. Monteux 
and Mr. Carpenter were all called 
forth and greatly applauded. 

& + » 

Goldmark’s sensuous overture of 
“Sakuntala” ended the concert with 
much effect. Here M. Monteux and 
the orchestra shone forth at their 
best and there was so melodic and 
harmonio beauty that was all the 
more delightful from the fact that 
we so seldom get these qualities in 


,the works of moderns. We cannot 


| help longing for a few more Gold- 
marks in spite of the fact that this 


|composer cannot be ranked with the 


uncomfortably great modern masters. 


DEATH’ TAKES LOUIS C. ELS 
tte.  — : 


tL. 06. Fh 


Noted Music Critic and Teacher Passes Away at 
Age of 71 After Brief Illness 
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LOUIS C. ELSON. 


Louis C, Elson, lecturer and teacher 
of music at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, died last night at his 
home, 811 Beacon st, after a few days’ 
illness. 

Mr Elson was born in Boston in 1848. 
His mother was a musical amateur of 
considerable ability and he received his 
earliest instruction in music from her. 
Subsequently he studied both with 
American and European teachers. 


| 


vertiser. and Eoston ‘correspondent of 
“Die Musik’ of Berlin and Revue Must- 
cale, Paris. In 1883-4 he was HEuropean 
correspondent of the Boston Transcript. 
He was a frequent contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Quarterly Review, 
The Etude, The Musician and numerous 
other magazines. He was the author of 
the essay on “‘Music,’’ a condensed his- 
tory, in the Encyclopaedia Americana, 


Published Many Books 


The first of his books was published 
about 20 years ago. This was his “‘Curi-. 


August Hamann of Boston taught him | osities of Music,’’ which has been lib- 


piano, August Kreissman, one of the 


foremost singers of German Lieder, was i re) 


erally quoted by London' writets. His. 
second volume was “The. History of | 
erman Soneg,’’ which became a text-: 


his first vocal instructor, and Carl| book under Prof White. in Cornell, and | 


Gloggner-Castelli of Leipsic instructed 
him in composition, 

Mr Elson had composed much in the 
smaller forms, songs, operettas and 
piano works. He had conducted choruses 
and musical festivals. But his chief 
work had been in teaching, lecturing 
and musical literature. 


Long at New Engiand Conservatory 


He became head of the department of 
musical theory in the New England 
Conservatory of Music in 1882 and con- 
tinued In that position until his death. 
tlis musical lectures have been heard in 
all parts of the country. He had lec- 
tured at Tulane University in New Or- 
leans, Vassar, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Iilarvard, Cornell and other col- 
lexes. He was twice called to deliver 
Series of lectures before the Lowell In- 
‘Stitute. He had also appeared before 
_the Contemporary Club of Philadelphia, 
had given a seriés of public lectures with 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 


fand had addressed the Cincinnati College 


of Music, Miss Porter’s Farmington 
|\Acaderi, and many lyceum courses and 
|) Chautauquas. 

| His literary work began on the Vox 
‘Humana, a J3oston journal] devoted to 
organ music. Subsequently he became 
editor of the Musical Herald. He was 
‘correspondent and editorial writer of 
Music and Drama, of the Musical Cour- 
jer and othsr musical papers, He was 
also musical editor of the Boston Ad- 


was partially reproduced in several Ger- 
man periodicals. This won him the close 
friendship of Robert Franz. A couple of 
musical textbooks (“The ‘Theory of 
Music’’ and ‘“‘The Realm of Music’’) fol- | 
lowed. 
Soon after this Mr Elson published his 
‘“‘National Music of America and “Its 
Sources,’’ which gave, for the first time, 
a full account of the history and origin 
of ali of our Cntr National Sones. 2 nis | 
is still the chief work on this Subject. 
European Reminiscences,” a popular. 
rather than “a musical work; ‘Great 
Composers,” “Famous Composers and 
Their Works’? (new series) are others 
of his books. . 
‘Shakespere jin Music,’’ which has 
been printed both in America and Eng- 
gland, is the largest work in existence 
on this particular subject and has re- 
ceived the hearty recommendation of 
Dowden, Henry A. Clapp and other 
rth erane On both sides of the At- 
Mr Elson had: directed large. choruses 
in Trinity Church in the New England 
Conservatory, and in the musical fes- 
tival which took place in Boston in 1886, 
He had published a volume of “‘Sohgs 
for Children, three operettas, a number 
of Songs, and a few piano sketches. 
But it was as a critic ana commenta- 
tor that Mr Elson was best known 
throughout + country... hw 
r Elson is survived by his wife, & 
brother, Alfred W. Elson, and ne- so, 
Arthur Elson. .....\.: 2 ate wien 
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Mr. E. Rogert Scumirz was born in Paris, February 8, 1889, of 
French parents. The father was of an Alsatian family. Mr. 
Schmitz studied the pianoforte at the Paris Conservatory under 
the late Louis Diémer. In 1908 he was awarded a first accessit; in 
1909, the second prize; in 1910, the first prize for pianoforte playing. 
He gave concerts in Belgium and in Germany in 1910-11. Having 
played accompaniments for Mmes. Maggie Teyte, Julia Culp, Mysz- 
Gmeiner, and others, in 1912 he gave recitals of ultra-modern music 
in Paris. He founded and conducted in Paris the Association des 
Concerts Schmitz. He thus brought out orchestral and choral works 
by Milhaud, P. Le Flem, O. Klemperer, and others. In 1913 he was 
the first to play Schénberg’s music for the “S. M. I.” Active as 
pianist and conductor, associated in his concerts with leading com- 
posers and musicians, he joined the French colors August 19, 1914, 
and served for three years and two months. He was wounded 
slightly, but, gassed severely, was in a hospital for seven months. 
After the armistice he came to the United States. At Chicago he 
taught for a few months, and played in orchestral concerts. Going 
to New York, where he now lives, he gave his first recital there on 
April 17, 1919, when he played music by Franck, Chabrier, Mag- 


nard, Saint-Saéns, Aubert, Ravel (“Le Tombeau de Couperin’’), 
and Debussy. He gave another recital on December 6, 1919, when 


his programme ( °&, ROBERT SCHMITZ an, and Spanish 


composers. On J ‘The much discussed French pianist, ©. jof four “Recitals 
; 5, Robert Schmitz, will make his first ap-|, . . 
with Comments.” pearan janes in Benton, whes he Plays Car-Ppirit of Modern 
. penter’s concertino w the Boston ; j 
Music compared Symphony Orchestra this week. Mr. Romantic Music 
and its Relation; S¢ehmitz’s European career has been ex- | | 
tensive and distinctive as well. As a| 
pupil.of Diemer and a winner of the 
first prize at the Paris Conservatory, he | 
gave recitals in each musical metropolis, 
making his mark as a bold and discern- 
ing pioneer of new music. .A versatile 
musiclan and a thorough artist, he 
founded and conducts his own sym- 
\phony Orchestra in .Paris,. consorted 
closely with such. men as Debussy, 
Saint-Saens and. D’Indy, and figured 
prominently .upon certain memorable 
programmes of the Schola Cantorum. 
Joining’ hig country’s army in 1914, he 
fought actively in the fiercest campaigns | 
of: the war, with. an anti-aircraft bat- | 
tery. Honorably discharged by Premier 
Clemenceau, -he came to. this country 
and took up: his abode in Chicago, where’ 
his concerts became immediately popy 
lar. In New York he was received with 
|enthusiasm asa brilliant musician, and 
Hae & devoted | ce tpn dow of the works of 
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SmASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


KIRTEENTA PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY. FEBRUARY 20, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 24, AT 8 P.M. 


MOZART, SYMPHONY in G minor. (Kochel 550) 
I. Allegro molto 
II. Andante: 
Ill. Menuetto; Trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro assai 


SPANISH SYMPHONY for Violin and Orchestra 
Op. 2I 
I. Allegro non troppo 
II. Scherzando; Allegro molto 
IV: Andante 
V. Rondo: Allegro 


GILBERT, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘The Dance in Place Congo’’ © 
(First time at these Concerts.) 


Soloist: 


FREDRIC FRADKIN 


isinnenaniatitniemninsnniillitsiiiii GM i Rl a Me 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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Mr. E. Roserr Scumirz was born in Paris, February 8, 1889, of 
French parents. The father was of an Alsatian family. Mr. 
Schmitz studied the pianoforte at the Paris Conservatory under 
the late Louis Diémer. In 1908 he was awarded a first accessit; in 
1909, the second prize; in 1910, the first prize for pianoforte playing. 
He gave concerts in Belgium and in Germany in 1910-11. Having 
played accompaniments for Mmes. Maggie Teyte, Julia Culp, Mysz- 
Gmeiner, and others, in 1912 he gave recitals of ultra-modern music 
in Paris. He founded and conducted in Paris the Association des 
Concerts Schmitz. He thus brought out orchestral and choral works 
by Milhaud, P. Le Flem, O. Klemperer, and others. In 1913 he was 
the first to play Schénberg’s music for the “S. M. 1.” Active as 
pianist and conductor, associated in his concerts with leading com- 
posers and musicians, he joined the French colors August 19, 1914, 
and served for three years and two months. He was wounded 
slightly, but, gassed severely, was in a hospital for seven months. 
After the armistice he came to the United States. At Chicago he 
taught for a few months, and played in orchestral concerts. Going 
to New York, where he now lives, he gave his first recital there on 
April 17, 1919, when he played music by Franck, Chabrier, Mag- 
nard, Saint-Saéns, Aubert, Ravel (“Le Tombeau de Couperin’), 
and Debussy. He gave another recital on December 6, 1919, when 


his programme ¢ E. ROBERT SCHMITZ an, and Spanish 


composers. On .} The much discussed French pianist, ©. jof four ‘Recitals 
, | », Robert Schmitz, will make his first ap-|, . . | 
with Comments.” pearance in Boston, when he plays Car- Spirit of Modern 
— saraq Ppenter’s concertino with the Boston ‘ ie NN ; 
Music compared Symphony Orchestra this week. Mr. Romantic Music 
and its Relation; Schmitz’s European career has been ex- 
tensive and distinctive as well. As a 
pupil of Diemer and a winner of the 
first prize at the Paris Conservatory, he | 
gave recitals in each musica] metropolis, | 
making his mark as a bold and discern- | 
ing pioneer of new music. A versatile. 
musician and a_ thorough artist, he | 
founded and conducts his own Sym-_ 
phony Orchestra in Paris, consorted | 
closely with such men as Debussy, 
Saint-Saens and D’Indy, and figured 
‘prominently upon certain memorable 
programmes of the Schola Cantorum. 
| Joining hig country’s army in 1914, he 
fought actively in the fiercest campaigns 
of the war, with an anti-aircraft bat- 
tery. Honorably discharged by Premier 
Clemenceau, he came to this country 
and took up his abode in Chicago, where 
his concerts became immediately popu. 
ilar. In New York he was received with 
}enthusiasm as a brilliant musician. and 
as a devoted exponent of the works of 
such composers as Debussy, Ravel and 
Magnard. He has further anounced a 
series of lecture-recitals to be given 
there. | 
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Symphony Hall. 


SuASOoN 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


HIRTEENTH PROGRAMM 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20, AT 2.30 P. M. 


A 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, AT 8 P.M. 


MOZART, SYMPHONY in G minor. (Kochel 550) 
. Allegro molto 
. Andante: 
Menuetto; Trio 
. Finale: Allegro a 


LALO, SPANISH SYMPHONY for Violin and Orchestra 
Op. 2I 
. Allegro non troppo 
. Scherzando; Allegro molto 
Andante 
- Rondo: Allegro 


GILBERT, SYMPHONIC POEM, *’The Dance in Place Congo’? 


(First time at these Concerts.) 


Soloist: 


FREDRIC FRADKIN 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 





Mr. E. Rogert Scumirz was born in Paris, February 8, 1889, of 
French parents. The father was of an Alsatian family. Mr. 
Schmitz studied the pianoforte at the Paris Conservatory under 
the late Louis Diémer. In 1908 he was awarded a first accessit; in 
1909, the second prize; in 1910, the first prize for pianoforte playing. 
He gave concerts in Belgium and in Germany in 1910-11. Having 
played accompaniments for Mmes. Maggie Teyte, Julia Culp, Mysz- 
Gmeiner, and others, in 1912 he gave recitals of ultra-modern music 
in Paris. He founded and conducted in Paris the Association des 
Concerts Schmitz. He thus brought out orchestral and choral works 
by Milhaud, P. Le Flem, O. Klemperer, and others. In 1913 he was 
the first to play Schénberg’s music for the “S. M. I.” Active as 
pianist and conductor, associated in his concerts with leading com- 
posers and musicians, he joined the French colors August 19, 1914, 
and served for three years and two months. He was wounded 
slightly, but, gassed severely, was in a hospital for seven months. 
After the armistice he came to the United States. At Chicago he 
taught for a few months, and played in orchestral concerts. Going 
to New York, where he now lives, he gave his first recital there on 
April 17, 1919, when he played music by Franck, Chabrier, Mag- 
nard, Saint-Saéns, Aubert, Ravel (“Le Tombeau de Couperin’), 
and Debussy. He gave another recital on December 6, 1919, when 
his programme comprised music by French, Russian, and Spanish 
composers. On January 22, 1920, he gave the first of four “Recitals 
with Comments.” The general subject was: “The Spirit of Modern 
Music compared with the Spirit of Classical and Romantic Music 
and its Relations with the other Fine Arts.” | 
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“D'Indy, and figured ' 
prominently upon certain memorable | 
programmes of the Schola Cantorum. 

Joining his country’s army in 1914, he | 

fought actively in the flercest campaigns | 

of the war, with an anti-aircraft bat- 
tery. Honorably discharged by Premier 

Clemenceau, he came to this country 
and took up his abode in Chicago, where: 
his concerts became immediately popur 
lar. In New York he was received with 

enthusiasm as a brilliant musician, and 
as a devoted exponent of the works of 
such composers as Debussy, Ravel and 

Magnard. He has further anounced a 

series of lecture-recitals to be given 
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Symphony Hall. 
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SEASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


HIRTEENTH PROGRAMM 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, AT 8 P.M. 


MOZART, SYMPHONY in G minor. (Kochel 550) 
I. Allegro molto 
II. Andante: 
III. Menuetto; Trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro assai 


SPANISH SYMPHONY for Violin and Orchestra 
Op. 21 
I. Allegro non troppo 
II. Scherzando; Allegro molto 
IV; Andante 
V. Rondo: Allegro 


GILBERT, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘*‘The Dance in Place Congo”’ 
(First time at these Concerts.) 


Soloist: 


FREDRIC FRADKIN 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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Henry F. Gilbert 


(Photo by Bachrach. } 


Sensuous. 


|theticaliy, the interpretation was a fine! 


———FeF, 2/, 
Fradkin Brilliant Violin 
Soloist for Lalo’s Span-- 
ish Symphony 


ORCHESTRA PLAYS 
PIECE BY GILBERT 


By PHILIP HALE 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
Monteux, conductor, gave its 15th con- 
cert yesterday 
Hall. Mr. 
ist. The 
Mozart, 
Spanish 
chestre.: 


afternoon in Symphony 
Kradkin was the solo violin- 
program was as _ follows: 
Symphony in G minor; Lalo, 
Symphony for violin 
Gilbert, “‘The Dance in Place 
Congo” ~ 2arst time at these concerts). 
The perrermance of Mozart’s sym- 
phony was a beautiful one: 
its clarity, its euphony, 
gard for proportion. Some years 
a& prominent writer about music, 
eyed worshipper of Liszt and W agner, 
published the statement that this sym- 
phony is interesting only in a historical 
sense. His idols would have been the 
first to laugh at him. There are few 
things in art that are perfect. 
minor symphony is one 
apparent simplicity is 
triumph of Supreme art. 
Too often this music 
perfunctory manner, 
had said to hims elf: 
at least one 


season. Let's see—what did 
last year? The One in E flat major. 
O yes. Well, we'll play the ohe in G 
minor. You all Know it but we’ll run 
through it for form’s sake,” ‘and he 
yawns during the rehearsal, impatient 
to put some thunderous modern work 
On his rack, so that he ean show the 
audience what he can do. The French 
have long been famous for their inter- 
pretation of music by Mozart and 
Haydn, as Habeneck’s performance of 
Beethoven's 9th Symphony excited the 
wonder and praise of Wagner when he. 
heard the orchestra of the Paris Con- | 
Servatory, 

Mr. ¥ radkin gave a brilliant interpre- 
tation of Lalo’s fascinating < ‘Spanish” | 
Symphony, a performance that was. also, 


Furthermore there 
Capriciou sness, 


by the music. 


ago, 


of them. 


an adorable 
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is played in a 
as if the conductor 
‘We should play 


we play 


Technically and. aes- 


one, 


article of George W. 


| other 
and or- 


' throughout. 
beautiful in ’ 
its unfailing re- | 


a wWild- | 


The G! 
Tts } 


Symphony by Mozart each. 


was the) | Tewn 
the elegance demanded | of Italy.’ | Mias 


the great audience. 
instance was 
respectful; 

Mr. 


Applause in this 
not perfunctory, courteous, 
it was. enthusiastic. 
Gilbert, inspired by a magazine 
Cable, wrote a 
“The Dance in Place, 
Congo,” over 12 ve sy ago. Discouraged: 
by indifferent or ignorant conductors, ° 
he used this under for a ballet, which 
was produced at the Metropolitan 
Opera) House in March, 1918, and 
performed here by the Metropolitan 
company in April. The music was 
heard yesterday as the composer wished 
it to be heard; but yesterday, as: 
two years ago, he was unfortu- 
nate in this respect: his composition 
when played here as a ballet followed | 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or,” yester-| 
day it followed music by Lalo. Now, | 
the Russian and the Frenchman were! 
masters of orchestration. Mr. Gilbert, | 
indisputable as his native talent is, has 
yet to learn the value of economy of 
means The orchestration of ‘*‘Dance 
in Place Congo” is thick. The tempta- 
tion to use all the instruments at pis 
disposal was not always. resisted by, 
him. lor this reason, and possibly for 
reasons, the poem, although it 
made a more marked impression than 
when it served the purposes of a ballet, 
did not firmly hold the attention 
The opening episode is 
powerful; there is the true tragic note 
With the thought of barbaric feeling, 
The Bamboula theme is announced with 
the splendid and fitting vulgarity. The 


symphonic poem, 


lyrical episode has charming measures, 


but from here until the dramatic end- 
ing there are pages that are of com. 
parative little significance. It is easy 
to say that this or that composition is 
too long. Sometimes the mental and 
physical state of the hearer prompts the 
reproach; but as a rule the fault is in 
the composer’s unwillingness Or inabil- 
ity to say much in a few pages. Over- 
elaboration is always ruinous. Garrulity 
is tiresome in art as in life. The desire 
to be explicit, circumstantial in narra- 
tion, often lessens the immediate effect 
and forbids remembrance. 

Mr. Monteux is to be thanked for 
putting this symphonic poem on the 
program. Music does not deserve to 
be heard at a Symphony concert, sim- 
ply because it was written by an 
American. If the music has import- 
ance, it should be heard even if the 
composer happens to be an American. 
What Mr. Gilbert writes is certainly 
worthy of serious consideration. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of the concerts next 
week is as follows: Gluck, Overture to 
“Iphigenia in Aulis’; Haydn, Symphony 


lin G. major (B. & H. No. 13); Debusy, 


“The Blessed Damozel’’ 
Soprano; ‘Claramond Thompson, con- 
tralto; female chorus trained by Mr. 
send); Charpentier, ‘Impressions 


(Ethel Frank, 


It was thoroughly appreciated “by —. 
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GILBERT'S ~ 
DANCE’ BY 
_ SYMPHONY 


Wildly Barbaric and 


Sensuous——F radkin 


as Soloist - 


Poet ie PC, el, 1990 


BY OLIN DOWNES. 


Frederick Fradkin, concertmaster, 
was soloist at the concert given by the 


“Mediterranean.” The ~ . 


| 


| 


| 


ie is here 
strangely eerie and fateful. The slaves” 
in New Orleans of the '40s have danced | 


‘their wildest; they leap and fall to the, 


ground with foaming lips; they exult 
or strive furiously for the favors of 
the women; and at last, like the knell 
of fate itself, their frenzy is interrupted 
by the tolling of the 9 o’clock bell to 
quarters, the reminder of another day 
of pain and toil. And there are sounds 
in the orchestra like the shuffling of 
feet, and mournful echoes of motives 
derived from actual songs and yells 
of the Creoles of a day past; there is 
the shudder of the night in the music, 
there is an orchestral cry of inarticu- 
late rage and despair. 


Work of Ten Years 


This symphonic poem was not com- 
posed in one single period of the com- | 
poser’s development. Its composition 
covered roughly a period of 10 years. , 
Measures which Mr. Gilbert wrote in | 


for practical exigencies of the ballet | 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre| 


noo in Symphony Hall. The pro- 


gramme consisted of Mozart’s: G: 
minor symphony, Lalo’s “Symphonie 


Espagnole,” for violin and orchestra, 
and Henry F. Gilbert’s “Dance in Place 
Congo,” performed ~for the first time 
as a symphonic poem. 


The same composition was per-. 


formed in New York i | 
or inci 
and in Boston. composer from true principles of Sym- 


phonic development. There are uneven. 


as a ballet by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, March 23 and April 26, 1918. 


BETTER IN CONCERT FORM 


When this music was performed as 
ballet the stage spectacle was not con- 
gruous with Mr. Gilbert’s original con- 


Monteux conductor, yesterday after-| 


have happily been eliminated, but any- | 
one who has carefully and thoughtfully | 
watched his style will be interested to | 
observe the difference in thought, man-~ | 
ner, harmonic. texture, between the | 
ee and the superb pages at the 
end. 


But the work has enormous energy. 


and continuity of thought throughout. 
The orchestration, it is true, still im- 
presses one as being thick, over-heavy. 
Yet this does ont serve to conceal the 
great originality of many instrumental 
effects, the power and breadth of the 
brush strokés with which strong, some- 
times harsh, sometimes very beautiful 
colors are put on the canvas. The reck- 
lessness of mood does not distract the 


passages, there are passages experimen- 
tal, or unconsciously imitative—even in 


| this score by an American bent on dis- 


ception of the music. Moreover, an, 


operatic orchestra in a theatre pit does 
not sound as a symphony orchestra on 
the stage. Most important of all, the 
better the music the more likely it is 
to gain and not lose if each hearer is 
allowed to imagine its meanings for 
himself. For these reasons, the ballet 


was far Jess impressive than the sym- 


phonic poem, unhampered by any stage 
scene, played yesterday. 

The music as heard yesterday made 
a fresh and a very deep impression. It 


is wildly imaginative, barbaric, vulgar, 


tropical, sensuous. The last pages sur- 
pass the music of any other American 
we know in originality and imagination. 
Niétgseche would have called them 


carding outworn musical formulas of 
Europe—of music of other and older 
schools. We think especially of the 
fugal manner in which the dance theme 
is developed after the Jove music. The 
contrast between this rather old-fash- 
ioned and conventional start with the 
reckless abandon, the wanton barbar- 
ousness of pages, which quickly follow, 
is naive, yet it makes its mark, because 
of its imperious energy of the com- 
poser’s imagination, which holds coin- 
plete sway from the first note to the 
last, and evokes from Creole folk-tunes, 
a score which stands alone in its color, 
its romantic and emotional qualities, 
among American compositions. 


“In Triumphant Vulgarity” 


It goes without saying that some were 


Shocked by the theme of the Bam- 
boula—we quote Mr. Gilbert’s note in 


eee nnenENEE 
———— 
the programme book—‘“ripped out in all 
its triumphant vulgarity by the full 
orchestra’; by the unrefined humor of 
the glockenspiel in the witty theme that 
follows, by the drunken song of trum- 
pets in fifths as the revel works up to 
its climax. But we think many. will 
agree with us, that despite instrumenta- 
tion undoubtedly inclining to be thick 
and heavy, and because of its surge of 
elemental human impulse, its mighty 
songs of the soil, this work ia the most 
significant, the most triumphant vindi- 
cation of his talent and his artistic atti- 


tude that Mr. Gilbert has yet achieved. | 


Furthermore, while it is easy to reas 
ize the orchestral heaviness in many 
places, it is also easy to recall superbly 
dramatic and gorgeous effects. Think 
of the use of the harps, of certain per- 
cussion instruments. There are auda- 
cious and savagely brilliant combina- 
tions not found in the textbooks. The 
crchestration needs, in our opinion, 


pome clarification, and partly because 
| it is almost too full of good ideas. There 
are too many effects at the same time. 
They frequently muddle the sound and 
get in each other’s way. There are, 
-strokes of instrumental genius by a 
composer with a native imagination if 
‘not invariably a native skill in the em- 


ployment of orchestral instruments. 
At the end of this performance the 
audience, loth to leave the hall, kept 


‘applauding until Mr. Gilbert appeared 


on the stage. 


Mr, Fradkin’s Playing 


Mr. Fradkin played a concerto whicn 
is charming and original from begin- 
ning to end with technical exuberance 
and with fine taste, polish, feeling for 
the style of the music. After all, are 
there many better violin concertos? 
| This music is piquant to the last de- 
y Canes melodious, transparent and fas- 
| cinating in its rhythms. Had the music 
i been duller, such a performance as Mr. 
_Fradkin’s would have stirred -the au- 
dience to well-merited applause. 

Last, but not least, in reversing the 
order of discussion from the order of 
the items of the programme, let it be 
said that Mr. Monteux’s performance 


of the Mozart symphony was of the’ 


highest artistic quality, admirable in 
phrasing, in the transparency of the 
orchestral tone; above all, in the pro- 
digious spirit and glow of Mozart’s 
wondrous music. 
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thelr. The Music of Boston ok ip2e 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The fif- 
teenth symphony concert was given on 
‘February 20. The program Was @s 
follow: : RG \oa | 
Mozart. Symphony in G minor. 
Lalo. Spanish Symphony for violin 
and orchestra, Fredric Fradkin, soloist. 
‘ Ctlbert. ‘“‘The Dance in Place Congo.” 
_(First time at these concerts. ) is 
This program covered a wide range 
of emotions and style. The distance 
between the grace and refinement of | 
Mozart’s Symphony and the rough and. 
tumble symphonic poem by Gilbert’ is’ 
far and Lalo’s Spanish Symphony. 
hardly served as an adequate connect- 
ing link. The program, however, was 
lan excellent medium for a display of 
versatility on the part of Mr. Monteux, : 
who conducted. throughout the after- 
noon with unusual authority. Kach- 
piece, widely differing trom its neigh-— 
:bors on the program, was given its > 
‘proper atmosphere and coloring.’ 
‘Three distinct styles were represented — 
land admirably contrasted. This | 
ability to differentiate sharply be-' 
‘tween various styles and schools of | 
‘composition is one of Mr. Monteux’s 
most outstanding characteristics. it. 
jhas given the symphony concerts of 
this season a varied and interesting: 
,character. In former times every | 
.piece was given a Teutonic tinge. This; 
was tiresome. We now hear the music | 
of many schools played in aS Many] 
different ways. Mozart is difficult to; 
play well. The slightest uncertainty 
of, ensemble is immediately apparent, 
The strings played with exceptional 
“beauty of tone. The phrases of the 
Andante were sung by the first ‘vio- 
lins as by one player. The wood-wind 
and horns played with delicacy and 
erace particularly in the trio of the 
minuet. In short, the symphony was) 
beautifully played, a fact fortunately” 
realized by the audience, which gave 
evident signs of delight and pleasure. || 
Mr. Fradkin gave unexpected proof of. 
virtuosity. His performance of Men- 
delssohns’: concerto last season, while 
well enough in a negative way, was. 
hardly one to excite enthusiasm. His 
playing of the Lalo symphony, how-- 
ever, revealed a virtuoso of the first 
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in profusion. The crude, though bril- 
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that the work as a whole produces a eer aires ie cat Ae ents | ougn abilities of the conductor, came nearer to Ito’ herald it. The orchestra then “r it 

a le rest Of the concert, and especially for unclouded and undiminished performance. this PS 
brilliant effect. There is much that rr violinist. the applause ‘had hain’. tons - iesdge LP sa so mente Cu y + ahael taxi out in all its triumphant vulgarity.’’ There | 
rings true, much that is distinctive. commonly long and hearty. Ry every cette i Sie Nn dine es htt he ‘Should be “frantic leaps, frenzy, wild ine 


, ithe conce -hall: bu before it had been | ; ‘ : 

— evidence Tne cl COT ¢€ at may rive 2" o00d- a Nn ert ll: t l terrible delights. It rises to “ecstasy,” to 
oe es , played as such, the composer designed an |,, ae y ce - , 

madness, to fury. Unfortunately, 


Wil] abounded from one end to the other of aot} , sic and it was ard ¢ 
Syne ony Hiail, Boessod are institutions: 00 CH are esi ps proton Pape: bitte however, the actual music fails to work 
they persist; they reassure the apprehen-_| | Miicte otis Pity" Sa oe ta any such (illusion. In fact, Mr. Giloert 
sive. | | Metropolitan Opera Company in New York can make no more of this Bamboula than 
jand Boston in the spring of 1918. The a monotonous, long drawn, distinctly ordi- 
action was laboriously devised; it was not nary dance of blacks. There is little wild- 
too plausibly or pictorially brought to. ness in it, as 1l-ttle sensual tang; no la= 
ten to a composer whon actual being on the stageé; it seemed rather Scivious frenzy; no barbaric fury. He 
it hed not hitherto heard } the coutas us to obscure and obstruct the musie than to makes what play he may with rhythm; 
the serson and in whom it found quick be illumined and sped by it. The outcome] but he is dull and bare of harmonic an@ 
deligat. ‘(hh Wisdom the conductor had | clearly suggested that the music would instrumental color. There are rhythmic vigs _ 
Ssomewina. reduced the number of the make keener and deeper impression played or, rhythmic reiteration and no more. The? 
heavier and the darker strings, with dis- by itself in the conditions for which thej ear and the ‘magination listen equally un. 
eerniuicent. h had balanced string ana composer origirally proposed it. Yesterday} Jluded and unmoved, The workmanship 
wind choirs, so that here and there: the it was_so played possibly for the first time’ seems even clumsy. It betters when there 


Mozart is no remark- 
he audience was plain- 





. 


: iWtéMude as ‘though some pair] ple, lustrous. It bends to every médias 
‘is gentler for a moment. of quiet | tion, every inflection of the piece in hand: 
er he ieoke et dancers, ‘The music isjit answers quickly to every beat ef rhythm: 
rom : 1 if it} it spins transition: it is artful j ig’ 
ss To et not imaginative; warm, if it Sores ul in light,’ 
appropriate if not oe end Phe 7 e-| Shade and gradient. It is warm in f 
aque. ‘I*nere is rude force in the reé- | sures, 
cuffaregt the Bamboula; but not until the! Plastic in ornament, penetrating in ‘instru. 
turn OF the = thart +t] hic, the; mental song. Mr. Fradkin respects the 
bell booms is Mr. G Ibert the graphic, k . 
hat he can be.|clear will of the composer; yet by the 
dramatiz ng composer tha 1¢e a hi 
| lude and postlude thrill; all between manner in which he paces, colors, empha- 
| Eis Ae. we a sizes the music, displays a clear individu- 
merely sounds, ality of his own. His choi ; 
- tt1is choice li 
Mr. Gilbert would be the last to deny} * % BP : | € lighted upon 
es ament.- Yet iare concert-plece that set these qualities in’ 
his own aggressive teémperament. € hisk relief and th: to BiH: 
in eat aaa vgn reliel and that deserved performance 
he, not needlessly pte seth on wr | 1 ay ‘no less for its own deserts and for the | 
programme-note which Saar ephige tae 4 “<~' satisfactions it yields. Not as often as it 
signs as persuasion to his hearers. FLere ‘might does the public of the Symphodw 
was an American subject,” he eres; “pre- Qoncerts hear this “Spanish Symphony” 
Lie aes : | sented in vivid style by an American hase b .: Lalo. _ Whenever it does -it renews its 
iss so sue 3 a thor; full of dramatic and colorful SUg- pleasure in the light, bright flow of the | 
i oe: es es s | gestion.” And again: ‘I desired to present|music, the freshness with which it is ins 
ERR are ‘ upon the stage of the opera house an vented, the skill with which it is conducted, | 
authentic piece of American art, one hav-' the fancy and piquanecy of the harmonic’ 
ing its origin in an American happening, and instrumental dress, the unemphasized, 
its inspiration in the creation of an Ameri-! unconventional yet pungent Spanish flavor 
can author, its music by an American} that from the rhythms seems to infiltrate 
Composer.’ .'s «- It is quite. true that, the whole. A miniature among concertos 
i‘*T he Dance in Place Congo’ is such an! Lor vOUR—~Bay beside Brahms’s: or Chai- 
American music; but there is no very KOVSKY s--this spanish Symphony’”’ may 
obvious reason why Mr. Cable’s article be, mr it excels them all in exquisiteness 
imight not have kindled an imaginative Or Hiagree and fantasy, a: 
composer of any race, had he chanced! H. T. PARKER 
|upon it, to characterizing and vivid com-! 
VOSItION or Why the Bamtoula itself might LOVING TRIBUTE PAID TO 


, : 3 at S LSON 
not have laid spell upon him. In fact, it} MEMORY OF LOUIS : 
did upon Gottschalk in the forties, and he The invaluable services of Louis ©. 
was half-Eeng-ish and half-Creole, and upon Elson in tne field ef musie were empna- 
Coleridge-Taylor in our own time, in whom sized vesterday afierncon at the me- 
was mixed IJIinglish and negro blood. | »oria} services in his honor. at Jordan | 
Moreover, therg is music as distinctively} p1.]]. which were attended by a large! 


. rié 
American as Mr. Gilbert’s which has no representation of pupils and alumni of 
Ingland Conservatory of 


such origins as he seems to bélieve essen- | ihe New = 11 
tial. He has surely heard Mr. Chadwick’s| Music, of the faculty es errr “4G eeate, 
‘6a, nic Sketches.” and he eoanld hardly | had‘been a member for the ]xast 4 years: 
—\ m phonic Sket« hes, and he could NAraly | are \\, Chadwick. director of the POM- 
servatory, conducted these exercises. 
humor and sentiment blended in the music. |} Resolurions upon the death of mr wena 
He may have heard Mr. Converse’s recent! referring to his demise as Shir trl ott 
sar toate + ek ae | , (of an illustrious figure in tne world ols 
Sy mphony ana noted the American quality | music,’ were read by Wallace Goodrich, | 
pervading it. In the fantasy, the caprice,} chairman of the coinmittee which drew 
the brilliancy of Mr. Carpenter’s Concer-i them up. 
tino at the Symphcnvy eeasuebicapeeth sik pes ;+ S. W. Cole, a member of the faculty 
: . ‘a | ; iy =mMCerts lan WeeK, | of the eonservatory, referred to Mr I¢}- 
it iS easy to feel a distinctively American ' son's work in music extension in the 
note. If Mr. Gilbert would only believe it, ! Boston public pee va vty OF lad 
Naa aS | eh OP PTT IS RAR - * splendid achievementS Wwhic 
there is an American voice in symphonic | ST "ee wi down to his credit, while F." 
less, which! Agdison Porter characterized him as a@ 
are not all dependent upon negro tunes or; true teacher, eager for real and perma- 
upon what he calls. apropos his nent results. “Mr ison taught how 
Dasiced, “the twinte tn tnt; ips | to enjoy and how to understand music, 
ances, he meee im use in popular mu-! phe said, “and his students all loved 
| sic, American composers can look in their! and venerated him. My Porter read a 
(Photograph ty Horner) hearts, as well in Place Congo, and write, | Poem upon Mr Elson’s death, which had 
| ngo, an rite, heen ‘vritten for the occasion by Mrs 
| nceenrmentes Porter. 
Prof Edwin I.. Gardner of the New 
poem, | Itngland Conservatory of Music Alumni 


have missed the intrinsically American 
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music, an American spirit no 


American 


Longy 


First Oboe-Player of the Symphony Orchestra—Founder and Director 
of the Boston Musical Association ] Mr. Fradkin had his inning. Once more! Association declared that the death of 


ee ee 2 beeen & - ws Ba 


Between Symphony and Symphonie 


4S in his concerto last year, as in Mr Elson is an irrepairable loss, but, 
solo passage in t] ay Voge | declared that his influence will long re-— 
8 “abe ' nie ordinary course of the main, even though his actua’ presence 
Symphony Concerts, he was Violinist who, is denied. H. M. Dunham gave seme; 
has at finger tips every refinement of his | reminiscences of Mr Eisons early days, 
instrument, who plays with an unfailing} °° the conservatory, Ber, Yrs. 5H his 
musical sensibility. His °{ pupi's owe him an eternal debt of grat- . 
nsipility. His tone is silken, sup- | itude. . 


many a 
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_of the orchestra, and n@ 
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IN SYMPHONY 


enn, played the solo D: 
formance of Lalo’s — 
phony.” Of his artistry, Bost 

may well be proud. His’ full-fledged 
technic made light of bristling diffi- 


eulties; his tone, though not large, . 
was always round and pure, and af~ 
ter the first few nervous moments 


he played with the zest of the true 


“Place Congo,” Musie¢ for! virtuoso. He did well to shake hands 


Connoisseur, Bewilders 
Audience 


By E. F. HARKINS. 

“America first!’ might have served 
es the password at the Symphony con- 
certs of last night and Friday after- 
noon, 

An American composer, Henry 
Franklin Belknap Gilbert, born in 
Somerville and now living in Cam- 
bridge, gave the racy modern touch to 
a program led by one of the three im- 
mortal Mozart symphonies, the one in 
G minor. Mr. Gilbert was represented 
by a symphonic poem, “The Dance in 


: 
[ 


i 
’ 


with Mr. Monteux and thank him 
for the splendid assistance of the 
orchestra. The audience recalled him 
to his admirable efforts. 

The crowning feature of the con- 
cert was the superb performance of 
Mozart’s brilliant and beautiful sym- 
phony. It was worthy of the palm- 
iest days of the orchestra Truly 
Mozartian! Never was an ovation 


‘more richly deserved. 


GILBERT'S POEM 
BY THE SYMPHONY 
Sete ——— tes 


120 /bp 


“Dance in the Place Congo” 


| 


Place Congo,” suggested by George W. | 


Cable’s article of the same title, remi- 


niscent of ante-bellum days in New. 


Orleans, “The Place Congo was qa no- 
‘count open space at the fag-end of 
New Orleans,”’ according to the com- 


poser, “‘The slaves were given liberty | 
to meet there and enjoy themselves | 
once a week, and it is one of their rfde | 


but picturesque gatherings which 
Cable tells of in his article.” The 
composition was once submitted to 
Dr. Muck, who, according to report, 
“referred to it contemptuously as ‘nig- 
gah music.’” So the composer took 
the musio back and turned it into a 


years ago by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company dancers. It was a novelty, 
therefore, only to those who take their 
musical fare exclusively at the Sym- 
phony table. 

The music is assuredly “rude and pic- 
turesque,”’ with a strong flavor of the 
bamboula, a dance that came from the 
West Indies—brutal, bizarre music, that 


Found Interesting 


‘Concert Master Fradkin Scores as 


Soloist in Lalo’s Music 


“The Dance in the Place Congo,” by 
Henry F. Gilbert of Cambridge, was the 
most interesting item on the program 


|of yesterday’s Symphony concert. It 


; /Wwas suggested b le j : 
ballet, which was performed here two | 88 d Sy an article in an old 


number of a magazine, by George W. 


Cable, which Mr Gilbert discovered 
when casting about for a distinctively 
_American subject for a symphonic poem. 


threw the slaves into a frenzy of ex-} 


citemnent. New Orleans stopped the 
Place Congo dances long, long ago. Mr. 
CHibert’s work reflects his praiseworthy 
enthusiasm over American subjects ; also 


The Place Congo is an open square in 
the outskirts of New Orleans, where 
the slaves used to gather to dance and 
sing on Sunday afternoons. 

Mr Gilbert’s music was first heard in 


Boston at a ballet performance by the 


his skill and imagination; but “Place | 


Congo” is music for the connoisseur. 


The audience found it not only grotesque 


and bizarre, but exotic, bewildering. 
Place Congo and the levee are far re- 
moved from the old Suwanee plantation. 
The New Orleans of this tone picture is 


as strange a place as Timbuctoo. Mr. 
fa on uotee Con ANIOTS, Ae edi | lated. It was like an academically 


t came forth to bow to the fitful | trained musician 


applause. 


Metropolitan Opera Company in April 
98, In his opinion, and in that of 
many others, the Metropolitan forces 
with excellent intentions, lid not al- 
together do the work justice. Mr Mon- 
teux, Who conducted the Metropoliian 
performances, showed again yesterday 
that he is not the ideal leader for such 
music, All the outbursts sounded calcu- 


trying to play ragtime 


“in a dance hall and unable to play it 


several times, paying warm tribute- 


certo ; 
at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston. 


. Spontanes 


poitancously, as though Schumann and] modern improvements: into | 
i a 7 > vy <3 : : re ae 
Debussy had never lived, fl tunes. CS, 
This regrettable sophistication 1is,. Mr Fradkin, concert master of the 
however, not confined to Mr Monteux. }orchestra, was very successful as solo~ 
Mr Gilbert himself has made the er- ist in Lalo’s familiar “Spanish Sym- 
ror of introducing a free fantasia on Phony.’’ His tone and technic show 
two dominant motives derived from the Steady improvement. He is not content) 
folk dance, the ‘‘Bamboula,” something.” with being a good orchestra player, but. 
obviously derived from the practices Ves. with some success with many 
of classic composers and not inherent much-exploited virtuosos. | 
in the nature of the negro folk tunes The first movement of Mozart’s  G, 
he is using as his themes, minor Symphony is unquestionably 
The modern Russians, in using folk ‘‘allegro molto,’’ and was so played yes= 
music as the melodic basis of their. terday. Dr Muck used to make it an 
works, usually eschews anything which @llegretto, with an artistic Success, 
savors of the development sections of , Which warranted the liberty taken. It 
Classic symphonies, because many folk Can, moreover, be argued that Mozart 
tunes Can only be “developed” by main meant by ‘‘allegro’’ to indicate the 
strength, mood rather than the speed of the 
_in the introductory section, which ™usic. 
returns at the close of the sympbonic The other three movements Came 
poem, however, Mr Gilbert has struck nearer the superb standard set hy 
a4 truer balance between civilized and- Muck in this music, but paradoxically 
primitive music, and written some very enough it was the Teutonic version 
moving and eloquent pages. His trea‘- Which used to be delicate and graceful 
mens OF the “Bamboula,” whea he an- Where the Gallic version seemed clumsy 
tage a it as a theme, is equally com- and heavy handed. The gradations of: 
” re - e, But it is always a mistake accent lacked subtlety yesterday. In 
‘© try to paint the lily, or to introduce Playing Mozart, “toujours le nuance” 
is one’s best motto. 
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Howard and studied composition and orchestration for three years 
with Edward MacDowell. About 1892 he went into business and 


Mr. I’reperic FRADKIN was born of Russian parents in Troy, N.Y., 
on April 2, 1892. At the age of five he began the study of the violin 
with Henry Schradieck. His next teacher was Max Bendix. In 
1905 Myr, Fradkin went to Paris, where his teachers at first were 
Guillaume Antoine Roemy, called Remy, and José Silvestre de los 
Dolores White, commonly known as Joseph White. In 1907 he 
entered the Paris Conservatory as a pupil of Narcisse Augustin 
Lefort, and in 1909 he was awarded a first prize for violin-playing. 
Hirst prizes were also awarded that year to Miss Roussel, Miss 
idide, Messrs. Astrue and Krettly. ‘The jury in Mr. Fradkin’s 
case was unanimous. His first engagement was as concert-master 
one Soloist for the orchestra at Royan led by J. Penneguin. In 
suing COs "rina teeneae et Laas te ates ede 
to the United isting Bak ok Mamiger S with Ysaye, he returned 
‘okie ‘Gan ta a es, and on Mebruary 19, 1911, played Mendels- 
Gusta ‘ seahie BE pe, ine of the Philharmonic Society led by 
Where he played. In 1919 he ovas eat “d 3 gg A te So neg 
soloist of the Vienna C sap 4 bus engage hers concert-master and 
States in t] Rs OErert Society. He came back to the United 
the Rustin’ eth dies, Ay Bs be the concert-master and soloist of 
master and soloist of thd Waedian ile 'Geckoutea ° ae! Raemal 
i918, he Was engaged Aas con a vier ag Orchestra. In August, 
Onbistin. Go Potente Ge cert-master of the Boston Symphony 

ebruary 14, 1919, he played Mendelssohn’s Con- 
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4 By &. F. HARKINS. 

_ “America first!’ might have served 
#8 the password at the Symphony con- 
certs of last night and Friday after- 
noon, ae} 

An American composer, Henry 
‘Franklin Belknap Gilbert, born in 
Somerville and now living in Cam- 
bridge, gave the racy modern touch to 


‘a program led by one of the three im- 


mortal Mozart symphonies, the one in | 


G minor. Mr. Gilbert was represented 
by a symphonic poem, “The Dance in 
Place Congo,” suggested by George W. 


Cable’s article of the same title, remi- 
niscent of ante-bellum days in New 
Orleans, “The Place Congo was a no- 
‘eount open space at the fag-end of 
New Orleans,” according to the com- 
poser, “The slaves were given liberty 
to meet there and enjoy themselyes 
once & week, and it is one of their r@de 
but picturesque gatherings which 
Gable tells of in his article.” . The 


De Muck, who, according to report, 
“referred to it contemptuously as ‘nig- 
ah music.’” So the composer took 
the-musio back and turned it into a 


iposition was once submitted to) 


A 


pallet, which was performed here two 
Years ago by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company dancers. It was a novelty, 
therefore, only to those who take their 


musical fare exclusively at the Sym- 


yhony table. 
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but exotic, bewildering. 

and the levee are far re- 
‘rom-the old Suwanee plantation. 
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culties; his tone, 2Rovr 1 not oi 
was always round and pure, and at~ 
ter the first few nervous moments 
he played with the zest of the true 
virtuoso. He did well to shake hands 
with Mr. Monteux and thank ‘him: 
for the spleridid assistance of the 
orchestra. The audience recalled him. 
several times, paying warm tribute- 
to his admirable efforts. ._—s /_ | 

The crowning feature of the con- 
cert was the superb performance. of 
Mozart’s brilliant and beautiful sym- 
phony, It was worthy of the palm- 
iest days of the orchestra, Truly 
Mozartian! Never was an ovation 
‘more richly deserved. 


GILBERT'S POEM 
BY THE SYMPHONY 
Serte ————_ teb.21 /s, 


2 
‘Dance in the Place Congo” 


Found Interesting 
| 


i 
' 


Concert Master Fradkin Scores as 
Soloist in Lalo’s Music 


| 


“The Dance in the Place Congo,” by 
Henry F. Gilbert of Cambridge, was the 
most interesting item on the program 
of yesterday’s Symphony concert. It 
was suggested Dy an article in an old 
number of a magazine, by George W. 
“able, which Mr Gilbert discovered 
when casting about for a distinctively 
American subject for a symphonic poem. 
‘The Place Congo is an open square in 
the outskirts of New Orleans, where 
the slaves used to gather to dance and 
sing on Sunday afternoons. 
|. Mr Gilbert’s music was first heard in 
Boston at a ballet performance by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in April, 
1918, In his opinion, anq in that of 
many others, the Metropolitan forces, 
with excellent intentions, id not al- 
together do the work justice. Mr Mon- 

eden who conducted the Metropoliian 
performances, showed again yesterday 
that he is not the ideal leader for such 
music, All the outbursts sounded calcu- 
lated. It was like an _academically 
trained musician t to play ragtime 


nable to play it 
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enough it was the ‘sion 
which used to be delicate and graceful 


where the Gallic version seemed chums; 


nl thew 


first instrument was made by his grandfather from a shingle and 
‘cigar box. He afterwards studied the violin for several years with 
Kmil Mollenhauer. He took lessons in harmony with George H. 
Howard and studied composition and orchestration for three years 
with Edward MacDowell. About 1892 he went into business and 
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Mr. F'repEric FrRADKIN was born of Russian parents in Troy, N.Y., 
on April 2, 1892. At the age of five he began the study of the violin 
with Henry Schradieck. His next teacher was Max Bendix. In 
1905 Mr. Fradkin went to Paris, where his teachers at first were 
Guillaume Antoine Roemy, called Rémy, and José Silvestre de los 
Dolores White, commonly known as Joseph White. In 1907 he 
entered the Paris Conservatory as a pupil of Narcisse Augustin 
Lefort, and in 1909 he was awarded a first prize for violin-playing. 
First prizes were also awarded that year to Miss Roussel, Miss 
Nidide, Messrs. Astruc and Krettly. The jury in Mr. Fradkin’s 
case€ was unanimous. His first engagement was as concert-master 
and soloist for the orchestra at Royan led by J. Pennequin. In 
the following year he was engaged by Louis Ganne as soloist at 
Monte Carlo. Having studied at Brussels with Ysaye, he returned 
to the United States, and on February 19, 1911, played Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto at a concert of the Philharmonic Society led by 
Gustav Mahler. In the spring of that year he went to London, 
where he played. In 1912 he was engaged as concert-master and 
rh a ch of the Vienna Concert Society. He came back to the United 
hag In the fall of 1914 to be the concert-master and soloist of 

1e : ussian Orchestra of New York. In 1916~—17 he was concert- 

ye and soloist of the Russian Ballet Orchestra. In August, 

Onan was engaged as concert-master of the Boston Symphony 

es ra. On February 14, 1919, he played Mendelssohn’s Con- 
QO at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston. 





YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONCERTS 


BY THE 


|| Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIFRRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


The Trustees of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc., have arranged for a ‘‘ Young People’s Concert’ at 
Symphony Hall on Thursday Afternoon, January 29, at 4 
o’clock. There will be a charge of 25, 35, and 50 cents for 
tickets. 


This concert and any others of a similar character to 
be undertaken later will provide the best music by the full 
orchestra under its regular conductor. The programme 
will be suited to a youthful audience, which the Trustees 
hope will be made up from those who attend the schools 
of Greater Boston. 


It will be evident to all that these concerts are under- 
taken in the interest of those who have had little or no 


opportunity to hear the finest symphonic music in the 
finest performance. As equitable a plan as possible will 
soon be completed for the distribution of tickets through 
school and settlement officials. 


W. H. BRENNAN, G. E. JUDD, 


Manager Assistant Manager 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Thursday Afternoon, January 29, 1920, at 4 o’clock 


FIRST 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONCERT 


BY THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven Overture to Goethe’s “Egmort,” On 7 


“sic 


Sry 


‘> 


Schubert Unfinished Symphony in B minor 


Allegro moderato. 19 
Andante con moto. 


; 1’ allet, * S<lvia” 


Prelude: ‘‘The Huntresses.”’ 
Intermezzo and Waltz. 
Pizzicati. 

The Procession of Baccnus 
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AN BexTHoven (1770-1827) 
ssi OVERTURE TO GorTHn’s “EGMoNnvr”’ 


This Overture which Beethoven wrote to be played with Goethe’s 
Tragedy seems to tell the same story which Goethe told, but it 
is always a mistake to connect music too closely with a story. 
Beethoven left no clue that certain notes described certain persons 
and events, and he wrote over his Pastoral Symphony for the benefit 
of those who would be too concerned with their programmes “An ex- 
pression of feeling rather than a description.” Indeed, music is almost 
always a matter of feelings and moods. If you can simply enjoy 
it, then you will find afterwards that you have understood it. As 
for the Overture to “Egmont,” we can say with certainty only that it 
begins in gloom and sorrow and ends with a great outburst of joy— 
as does also the play. 

The story is about the people of the N etherlands, who suffered ter- 
ribly in the sixteenth century under the cruel and oppressive govern- 
ment of Philip II. Some have pointed out just which places in the 
music seem to describe this oppression, and the hopeless woe of the 
nation which is crushed down under it. As the music suddenly 
quickens with a new vigor, there comes to them the fearless young 
soldier Count Egmont, who is to deliver his people from the foreign 
tyrant king. The new music bravely Sweeps the old aside, and 
finally rises to a huge tumuli of triumph from the whole orchestra. 
There is joyousness everywhere, for the people are at last freed. 

Beethoven was a friend and admirer of the poet Goethe. And 
Ggethe was puzzled by the proud and fiery composer who was 
reely taller than his shoulder, and whose music he found strange 
d terrifying. At that time Napoleon was conquering the world, 
d Beethoven rightly felt himself an even mightier conquerer in the 
pam of music. As for the lords and dukes who could accomplish 
jeg in particular, and gave themselves grand airs on account of 
reir titles and power, he had a very small opinion indeed of their 
importance. Moreover, he was never afraid to Say just what he 
thought of them, at the risk of getting into trouble. He was once 
taking a walk with Goethe when the whole royal family appeared in 
the helen in great state. Goethe immediately stood at the side 
of the road, and would not take another step. Beethoven jammed 
his hat tighter on his head, buttoned his waistcoat, and held his 
arms behind his back while the princes, Duke Rudolph, and the Em- 
press herself bowed to him and to Goethe, bent almost double in a 
profound salute, with his hat in his hand. Beethoven taunted him 


afterwards, and never forgot his behavior—nor did Goethe forget 
Beethoven’s. 
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Franz ScHupsrt (1797-1828) UNnrinisHEp SYMPHONY IN B MINOR 


To be really great, a composer must create music that is new 
and entirely his own, instead of merely copying the ways of his 
master, and his master’s master. But. the world always likes the 
old music it is accustomed to, and resents the really new music 
which it does not understand. For this reason, many of the great 
composers, including Beethoven and Schubert, have been despised 
and neglected and left to die in poverty, while some third-rate com- 
poser of the day received all the worship and flattery. When the 
genius of the great Composers was finally discovered, they had been 
in their graves a long while. 

This indeed happened to Schubert, who once wrote two move- 
ments of a symphony and nine measures of a third movement—a 
scherzo—and then locked his work up in his desk without ever fin- 
ishing it. When he died, his good friend Anselm Hiittenbrenner 
took charge of his papers, but did not even bother to go through 
them, so that this wonderful “Unfinished” Symphony lay there 
unknown for years. A whole generation later, a musician named 
Herbeck called upon Anselm, now a failing old man on the point 
of death. “I want to have one of your works played in Vienna,” 
Herbeck told him, and the old man, delighted, took him to his 
work-room, stuffed with dusty and yellow papers, all in confusion. 
Herbeck chose one of a dozen overtures that Anselm had written, 
and added that he would like to have something by Schubert played 
at the same concert for old time’s sake. Anselm pulled a mass of 

Papers out of an ancient chest, and Herbeck Saw On one of them 
the inscription “Symphony in B minor” in Schubert’s handwriting. 
“Can I have this copied right away?” he asked, after looking it 
Over. “There is no hurry,” answered Anselm ; take it with you.” 

Fifty years have passed since then, and this Symphony is loved 
and played again and again in all parts of the world. The music 
of Anselm, and others of Schubert’s fellow-musicians, who were 
once considered highly important, is now entirely forgotten. If you 
heard it, it would probably seem as old and dead as an Kgyptian 
hummy. But Schubert’s Symphony blossoms from beginning to 
end with wondrous melody, as fresh and new as if it were just born 
Instead of being a hundred years old. The lovely parts which the first 


Violins and violoncellos Sing should be especially noted; also the 
Syncopated accompaniment in both movements, and towards the 
end the exquisite dialogue of the oboe and the clarinet. 
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Leo De.ipems (1836-1891); “Syivi4,”’ or “THe NyMpPH oF , 
GrRanp MyTHOLOGICAL BALLET 


The plot of “Sylvia” is similar to many others in the early days 
of operas and ballets. The scene was almost always in pastoral 
Arcadia, a country in which the ancient Greeks idealized green 
meadows and forests. The inhabitants of Arcadia were nymphs 
and satyrs, gods and goddesses, shepherds and shepherdesses. They 
never did any work, but spent their time dancing, hunting, and love- 
making. | 

The Sylvia of this Ballet was a beautiful nymph in the train 
of Diana, the Goddess of the Chase (note the hunting-horns in the 
first movement). The love of Sylvia for Aminta, the shepherd, 
met with many obstacles. But finally Cupid, the child God of Love, 
appeared in a cloud (as always happened in Arcadia) and united 
the pair with his blessing. The music was of course all intended to 
accompany dancing on the stage. “Pizzicati” means that the mu- 
sicians are to pluck the strings of their instruments with their 
fingers instead of using a bow. 


———-- 
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A SECOND YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONCERT 


BY THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
WILL BE GIVEN AT SYMPHONY HALL 
Thursday Afternoon, February 26, at 4 o’clock 


In allotting tickets for the concert on February 26, preference 
will be shown those schools who applied for tickets for the first 
concert but were unable to obtain them. 

Applications have already been received from more than 40 
schools—enough to subscribe for all tickets for the second concert. 

Since February 26 falls in the vacation period for many schools, 
tickets will be ready for distribution to the schools, February 16 
and 17, and may be returned, if unsold, on or before February 20 
(Prices 25, 35 and 50 cents, tax exempt). 

In view of the other engagements of the Orchestra it will not be 
possible to give additional Young People’s Concerts this season. 


W. H. BRENNAN, G. E. JUDD, 


Manager. Assistant Manager. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONCERTS 


BY THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


Thursday Afternoon, January 29, 1920, at 4 o'clock. 


Beethoven . . .  . Overture to “Egmont” 
Schubert =. Unfinished Symphony in B-minor 
Delibes . . Suite from the Ballet, “Sylvia” 


ALL TICKETS FOR THIS CONCERT HAVE BEEN 
DISTRIBUTED THROUGH THE COOPERATION OF 
THE SCHOOLS OF GREATER BOSTON. 


THE SECOND YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONCERT WILL 
BE GIVEN AT SYMPHONY HALL, THURSDAY 
AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 26, AT 4 O’CLOCK. 


Applications for tickets should be made by the heads 
of the various schools of Greater Boston, not later than 


February 12, inclusive. Address, W. H. Brennan, Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston. 


Each applicant will be advised on or before Monday, 
February 16, of the allotment of tickets, which may be 
secured at Symphony Hall, on F ebruary 19 or 20. 


In allotting tickets for the concert on February 26, 
preference will be shown those schools who applied for 
ceets for the first concert but were unable -to obtain 
them. . 


The prices of tickets will be 25, 35 and 50 cents. 


W..H. BRENNAN, G. E. JUDD, 


Manager Assistant Manager 
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SYMPHONY HALL . Thursday Afternoon, F ebruary 26, 1920, at 4 o'clock 
SECOND 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONCERT 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEAUX, Conductor 
PROGRAMME 


. Overture to “Der Freischiitz”’ 


Andante from the Symphony in C maior 
No. 1, Op. 21 ‘ sid 


Suite, “ Peer Gynt ”’ 


Weber... 


Beethoven 


Morning Mood. 
II. Death of Aase. 
III. Anitra’s Dance. 


IV. In the Hall of the Mountain King. 
Mendelssohn . - Scherzo from the Music to ‘ ‘A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream ”’ 
Rakoezy March 


All tickets for this concert having been distributed through the heads of the schools of 
It will not be possible to give 


Berlioz . 


Greater Boston, no more are available. 
further Young People’s Concerts this season. 
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‘Wob. 26 falls jn ‘the vacation period for other cities. It is certainly a move cal- 
lmany schools, tickets will be ready for) ecuiated to make the Boston Symphony 
‘distribution to the schools,’ Feb. 16 and' more than ever an integral part of tne 
17; and. may be returned, if unsold, on, musical life of the community, and to 
‘or before Feb. 0) (Prices 25, 85 and 50! gemocratize its mission. | 

cents, tax exempt), In view of the | The programme arranged by Mr. 
rother engagements of the orchestra it | Monteux ‘for this concert consisted of 
“will not be possible to give additional Beethoven’s Overture to Goethe’s “‘hg- 
Young People’s Concerts this season.’”’ | mont’; Schubert’s “Unfinished” sym- 


re phony; and the Prelude, Intermezzo and 
| Waltz, “Pizzicati’ and “Procession of 
a EN | Bacchus” from Delibe’s ballet, “Sylvia.” 
) a | Readily Understood 
: Of the orchestral performance of these 
pieces it is needless to speak in detail. 
’ The orchestra gave its best. The in- 
| dividual members of it, if one excepts 
| a harp out of tune—excelled themselves 
in the performance of solo passages in 
| | which they displayed with exceptional 
| mastery the capacities of different in- 
struments. The general character of the 
music was melodious and comparatively 
| easy to grasp. Whether those unaccus- 
tomed to music can be expected to feel 
Dj | K | reres the heroic spirit of Beethoven’s over- 
isp ay een n ture is a question one does not answer | 
with full confidence in the affirmative. | 
yn h | The lofty simplicity of Beethoven may 
at First Sc OO be readily understood by children or 
youths, but many of us had to grow in- 
ternally as well as musically for many 
Concert vears to comprehend the grandeur cf 
this overture. It is, however, music, as 
Moat “ase ‘ Po, /#24 \it seems, of a drama, of movement, ac- 
: tion: it has clear melodious snips Be 
: a thrilling finaie. And it is music which 
BY OLIN DOWNES may well be a part of youth’s heritage. 
Those who boarded ye almost wi ictaieahdh ta Dhawnes 
See secs Howton: carly yestercay The Schubert symphony is a work 
afternoon found themselves surrounded| overyone should grow up with, and Mr. 
by chattering schoolboys and girls of| Monteux is particularly fortunate in his 
the city apparently out for a lark. interpretation of this work. Listeners, 
eld and young, took pleasure in the 
Passengers and conductors of non-| piquant music of Delibes. ma 
; ' . The audierice, consisting of children o 
ep aca rene were at a loss ie bi rich and poor, from every quarter of 
plain this development. The children the city and its environs, with a sprink- 
were bound for Symphony Hall and iing of adults as escorts, was inter- 
he -fi Y P le’ oncert of ested no less in the motions of the con- 
vate sigan wee cuctor and the movement of the men, 
‘the Boston Symphony Orchestra. the shape of the instruments, the oc- 
casional whistle of a piccolo or whack 


: ne of the drum than in the melodies them- 
PIECES EASY TO GRASP selyes. Occasionally, there was an ex- 
one more of which | clamation or a crow from someone very 
will be given this season, have been ar- | YOUNE&— a kind of musical commentary 
ranged at a very low rate of admission pe ee not included in the pro- 
1 le of the city, to} §& e. 
eee tie Saamaantanity of heatiie The second of these concerts will be 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and| given in Symphony Hall on Feb. 26, 
becoming ecquainted under the best pos- | when preference will be given first to 
sible conditions with symphonic music , Many who applied for tickets for the 
This is a new departure for the Boston concert of yesterday afternoon after the 
Symphony, although similar undertak- | hall was sold out. The programme for 
ings have ere this met with success and this concert will s00n be announced. 
nmiade new audiences for orchestras in| — 
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audien | : : : 
i ce, in years hardly abdve the middle “in itself and not 
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| SYMPHONY HALL . Thursday Afternoon, February 26, 1920, at 4 o'clock 


SECOND 


BY THE 


oston Symphony 


TCNMES(ra 


PROGRAMME 


Weber 
Beethoven 
| No. 
Grieg ' : : 
1 [. Morning Mood. 
Il. Death of Aase. 
UI. Anitra’s Dance. 


IV. In the Hall of the Mountain King. 


Seherzo 
mer 
| Berlioz 


| 

: | 

PIERRE MONTEAUX, Conductor 
| 

: 

| 

| 


Overture to “Der Freischiitz’’ 


Andante from the Symphony in C major, 


1, Op. 21 


Peer Gynt’’| 


| 


Suite, “ 


from the Musie to “A Midsum-! 


Rakoezy March 


All — for this concert having been distributed through the heads of the schools of 
areater Boston, no more are available. [t will not be possible to give 
| further Young People’s Concerts this season. 


BETTERING THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
| CONCERTS ‘ 
BA hank’. . Het. 29/26 

‘A Second Experiment with a Programm: 
More Wisely Chosen and a Clearly In 
terested and Pleasured Audience—Th. 

Daily Chronicle of Symphonic Strife— 

Mr. Carpenter’s Ballet Raises and Ful. 

fills Expectations—Items and Prospects 
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ROM experience all concerned in 
the concerts of the Symphony Or- 
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Night's Dream ” | 
| 
| 
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! | 
| teens, is quite ready as yet to te 
| Schubert's Unfinished Symphoa sale je 
Beethoven's Overture to Goethe's tragedy 
of “Egmont” as it war asked to do at the 
first concert, In all probability it heard 
these pieces with more wonder and specu- 
lation than interest and understanding 
Even adults variously measure their pleas- 
ure in them. In contrast, the young listen- 
ers Of yesterday seemed to follow gladly 
Poe ene mPrehendingly the melio. periods 
vidi etre flow of Weber's overture to 
: r ¥reischitz’’: the fairy-footed prog- 
| €ss of Mendelssohn’s Scherzo for the elves 
of Shakspeare’s “Midsummer Night’s 


‘Dream’’; . 
Chestra for young people are learn- Ip ami Uie surges of Sound and the | 
' 


cm ing wisdom, so that the second. | 
Ay tape befell at Symphony Hall yesterday 
ernoon, clearly bettered the first. 1 
> again filled Only an hour—prob 
“16 limit of normal youthful inter 
attention—but this time it consisted of five : 


Short pieces, 
listener chose 


Grieg’s musie t 


rs Separat 
e or less untutored ° 
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Keczy March,” 


flashes of rhythm through Berliog’g ‘*Ra- | 


The audience of Ja | 
nuafry | 
nm seemed restless and puzzled; the 


bruary was Plainly intent 
Not less eagerly than it) 


8 aforesaid, did it listen | 


Ee ee 
ieee ee 


war cecoration to a seldom. 
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the dewy shimmer, the tripping lightness | 
Mend aeohn's Scherzo did in measure | 
ade: th Finally, the audience seemed 
ter cl than it was a month ago. 
Ther, too many of the “young people” | 
ee . ? ene more than children for whom, | 
nlexs were uncommonly precocious, 
Bend orchestra were but occasion for 
Wonder. Yesterday some such 
L 1 were: discoverable; but on every 
ir 6 and them, in grateful numbers, in- 
‘ex st. and Pleasure sat the youth In the 
endl curiosity it is the design of 
he conce s to waken, whose inclinations | 
io we “a » Pieces and performance -are to} 
a: ~ Another year, after these two pre- | 
‘ventures, the Young People’s Con- | 
rts 3. 8. of the Symphony Orchestra should | 
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Attent tive iRadiencs Greets 
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18 yesterday afternoon ‘for |; 
soncert for spony OF Lo aagh 
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the most ny AA te and 


crowd the orchestra. has played to ‘in | 


many a long year. 


The hum and buzz of eager comment. 


and gossip ceased as soon as Mr n- 
teux rr pad Be desk with his baton, and 
determined but futile endeavors were 
imade after several number to secure an ; 


‘ eneore, something which. is forbidden. 


by long standing rule at Symphony con- 
certs. 


The youngsters, many of them, fol-. 


lowed the excellent brief | rogram notes 
written by Mr Burke of Symphony Hall 
during the performance. Individuals 


with pocket scores and handbooks on. 


symphonic music, which they conned at- 
tantty ews were scattered through the 
| crowd 

The program was made up of.a num- 
ber of short and not too exacting pieces, 
among which Grieg’s ‘Peer G nt’ 
and Berlioz’s stirring 


Mish bly fe the repeerzele Seeméd to 


n too few to permit the usual | 


set oueeuy nuances, . 

More of these young pA he s 0 
may be hoped for. NeRt. 2 
CTC IG Dag 


Paci 
| at Sym- 
Feb. 19 or + i, 
In allobting tickets for the 
concert on Feb, 7 26,. preference’. 
WAX be shown those ‘schools. 
4 which. applied | for. tickets for: 
a the first crea oo 8 , rp aethe 


able’ to obtain. them. ck, ibaa Th 
‘be 8, Peat te | 
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suite | 
ungarian | 
March’’ seemed to afford the most pleas- | 
jure, The performance was dashing and. 


tickets, 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


SIXTEENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, AT 8 P.M. 


OVERTURE to “Iphigénie en Aulide,” (Wagner’s 
ending) 


~~ headed in G major, (Breitkopf and Hartel, 
No. 13 


I. Adagio; Allegro 
II. Largo 
III. Menuetto; Trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro con spirito 


DEBUSSY, LYRIC POEM, ‘‘La Damoiselle Elue, ” (The Blessed 
Damozel), (after Dante-Gabriel Rossetti) 

(With female chorus trained by STEPHEN S. Town- 
SEND) 

Soprano Solo, Miss ETHEI, FRANK 

Contralto Solo, Miss CLARAMOND THOMPSON 


[First time at these Concerts] 


CHARPENTIER, ORCHESTRAL SUITE, ‘‘Impressions of Italy,’’ 


I. Serenade. (Viola Solo, Mr. FREDERIC DENAYER) 
II. At the Fountain 
III. On Muleback 

IV. On the Summits 

V. Naples 


FARMER GET mae orncore ES Le M 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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1 for them that the! ment when it’announced an experiment- 


‘Andante ylelded the pleasure of simple | al concert for young people last month 


‘and purling instrumental song; that the 
Tusic of Ase’s death sounded géntly, the 
‘music of Anitra’s dance brightly, the music 
‘ot the trolls gaily, fantastically. 

© As it happened likewise, the young peo- 
‘ple heard these pieces of Grieg played with 
‘@ delicacy of detai] they have not received 


‘hereabouts in years; while the string and. 


‘the wind choirs could hardly have been | 


S’noother or more songful than they were 


through Beethoven’s Andante. Mr. Mon. } 


teux and the orchestra do not spare pais 
por. these young people’s concerts, even 
4f the dewy shimmer, the tripping lightness 
‘of Mendelssohn’s Scherzo did in measure 
‘évade them. Finally, the audience seemed 
‘etter chosen than it was a month ago. 


‘Ther, too many of the “young people” | , 
tig ts | mi fter several number to secure an 
were no mote than children for whom, | eee somathine which. te forbidden 


Uniess they were uncommonly precocious, 
thusic and orchestra were but occasion for 
‘Yrestiess wonder. Yesterday some such 
‘ehildren were discoverable; but on every 
Side around them, in grateful numbers, in- 
‘ferest and pleasure sat the youth In the 
‘teens whose curiosity it is the design of 
the concerts to waken, whose inclinations 
in music, pieces and performance are to 
form. Another year, after these two pre- 
liminary ventures, the Young People’s Con- 
certs of the Symphony Orchestra should 
fulf) their purpose and assemble the de- 
sire: audiences. Perhaps they would gain 
in animation and be more a thing apart 
from routine did some adaptable speaker 


} 
' 
' 


| 


bi 
: 


{ 
} 
| 


gs not prepared for the overwhelm- 
ing demand from the schools and left 
many disappointed applicants. lige 
was no public sale and no one who 0 - 
tained tickets for the first concert, given 


last month, was allowed tickets for 


the second. 


The average age of yesterday’s audi- 


ence was 14 to 15, and boys and girls 


were present in about equal propor- 


tions, with a few scattered grownups. 
One might have expected such an audi- 


ence to be more interested in cutting 
monkey shines than in_ listening to 


Beethoven and Berlioz. But it proved 


the most attentive and_ thoughtful 
crowd the orchestra has played to in 


many a long year, 
The hum and buzz of eager comment 
and gossip ceased as soon as Mr Mon- 


A 


teux tapped his desk with his baton, and | 
determined but futile endeavors were | 


by long standing rule at Symphony con- 


—_— = 


= 


Say the persuading and enlightening word | 


about the several numbers that the pro- 


gramme-sheet now bears in print. Per- bs 
haps. also, a8 a cynic or two has ventured | 
to hint, the youth of the private as well } 


Bx the public schools might be advisedly 
included in the audiences. But who, erycept 
those same cyni:s would dare to suggest 
that. their taste needs guidance? Have 
they not the musical plays? 


BOYS AND GIRLS AT 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


te he, AR. 920 
Attentive Audience Greets 


Greig and Berlioz 


Symphony Hall was crowded with 
boys and girls yesterday afternoon for 


-_——-- 


erts. 

"The youngsters, many of them, fol- 
lowed the excellent brief program notes 
written by Mr Burke of Symphony Hall 
during the performance. Individuals 
with pocket scores and handbooks on 
symphonic music, which they conned at- 


tentively, were scattered through the. 


crowd. 


The program was made up of.a num-. 


ber of short and not too exacting pieces, 
among which Grieg’s ‘‘Peer Gynt’’ suite 
and Berlioz’s _ stirring “Hungarian 
March’’ seemed to afford the most pleas- 
ure. The performance was dashing and 
vivid, though the rehearsals seemed to 
have been too few to permit the usual 
meticulous nuances. 

More of these young people’s conrerte 


may be hoped for next Sy a 
there is no ** i, 


C u wus goEP re. 
n ¢\ purla ALY avail, Boston, 
at SND MptiCant will be advised 
on®uor before Monday, Feb. 16, 
of the eallotment of tickets, 
Which may be secured at Sym- 
phony Hall on Feb. 19 or 20, 
[In allotting tickets for the 
concert on Feb./ 26, preference 
Ww: 1 be shown those schools 
which applied for tickets for 
the first concert flout were un- 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


SIXTEENTH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, AT 8 P.M. 


OVERTURE to “‘Iphigénie en Aulide,’’? (Wagner’s 
ending) 


HAYDN, SYMPHONY in G major, (Breitkopf and Hartel, 
No. 12) 

. Adagio; Allegro 

. Largo 

». Menuetto; Trio 

. Finale: Allegro con spirito 


DEBUSSY, LYRIC POEM, ‘‘La Damoiselle Elue,” (The Blessed 
Damozel), (after Dante-Gabriel Rossetti) 

(With female chorus trained by STEPHEN S. Town- 
SEND) 

Soprano Solo, Miss ETHEL FRANK 

Contralto Solo, Miss CLARAMOND THOMPSON 


| First time at these Concerts] 


CHARPENTIER, ORCHESTRAL SUITE, ‘:“Tmpressions of Italy,”’ 
- Serenade. (Viola Solo, Mr. FREDERIC DENAYER) 
- At the Fountain 

On Muleback 


On the Summits 


the second concert for young people | 
by. the Boston Symphony Orchestra. | 

Symphony concerts in Boston have 
come to be regarded as designed chiefly 
for rich old ladies, and the manage- 3 See Te 


able to obtain them. The prices 
of tickets will be 25, 85 and 50 
cents, 


. Naples 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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‘seen play. Miiough for them that the’ ment when it’ announced an exper 
‘Andante ylelded the pleasure of simple al a her eR gy he ieeewhietne 
‘and purling instrumental song; that the bay addi from the schools and left 


‘music of Ase’s death sounded géntly, the | many disappointed applicants. Nag 
‘music of Anitra’s dance brightly, the music was no public sale and no one re bo 
“Of the trolls gaily, fantastically. nat ineath, was allowed tickets for 
© As it happened likewise, the young peo- 4 Ribot 

ple heard these pieces of Grieg played with The average age of yesterday’s audi- 
‘a delicacy of detail they have not received ence was 14 to 15, and boys a pc 
‘thereabouts in years; while the string and. were present in OO Nee ecard ine. 
‘the wind choirs could hardly have been | ot ich? have expected gach Oh ailt- 
S‘noother or more songful than they were | ence to be more interested in cutting 
through Beethoven’s Andante. Mr. Mone? monkey shines than in_ listening to 
teux and the crchestra do not spare a 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


Beethoven and Berlioz. But it proved 
fpor. these young people’s cOncerta, even j the most attentive ae joan en te} 
4f the dewy shimmer, the tripping lightness | Crowd ge ie. oer —. em : 
‘of Mendelssohn’s Scherzo did in measure The yee: ie buzz of eager comment 
“évade them. Finally, the audience seemed | and gossip ceased as soon as Mr Mon-| 


better chosen than it was a month aro. | 


‘Ther, tuo many of the “young people” | 


were no mote than children for whom, 
Unless they were uncommonly precocious, 
Music and orchestra were but occasion for 
‘restless wonder. Yesterday some such 
-ehildren were disceverable; but on every 
‘Side around them, in grateful numbers, in- 
“ferest and pleasure sat the youth In the 
‘teens whose curiosity it is the design of 


the concerts to waken, whose inclinations : 


in music, pieces and performance are to 
form. Another year, after these two pre- 
liminary ventures, the Young People’s Con- 
certs of the Symphony Orchestra should 
fulfil their purpose and assemble the de- 
Sire: audiences, Perhaps they would gain 
in animation and be more a thing apart 
from routine did some adaptable speaker 
Say the persuading and enlightening word 
about the several numbers that the pro- 
gramme-sheet now bears in print. Per- 
haps. also, a8 a cynic or two has ventured 
to hint, the youth of the private as well 
Bx the public schools might be advisedly 
included in the audiences. But who, except 
those same cynis would dare to suggest 
that. their taste needs guidance? Have 
they not the musical plays? 


BOYS AND GIRLS AT 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


te bh ol ‘V2° 
Attentive Audience Greets 


Greig and Berlioz 


Symphony Hall was crowded with 
boys and girls yesterday afternoon for 
the second concert for young people 
by. the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Symphony concerts in Boston have 
come to be regarded as designed chiefly 


; 
’ 
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teux tapped his desk with his baton, and 


determined but futile endeavors were | 
|'made after several number to secure an | 


encore, something which is forbidden 
by long standing rule at Symphony con- 
certs. 

The youngsters, many of them, fol- 
lowed the excellent brief program notes 
wereittan hw Mr Rurke of Symphony Hall 
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The Symphony and 
the Schools 


A Second Young People’s Concert 


HOUGH the first of the Young 
Peovdle’s Concerts of the Sym- 


phony Orchastra is two weeks 
away, every ticket for it has al- 
ready been distributed through the 
schools of Greater Boston. A sec- 
Ond concert ‘is, accordingly, an- 
nounced for Thursday afternoon, 
Feb, 26, with the following hints as 
Lo tickets: 
App icat‘ons for tickets should 
be made by the heads of the 
various schools of Greater Bos- 
ton, not later than Feb, 12. in- 
clusive. Address W. H. Bren- 
nen,, Symphony Hall, Boston. 
Each applicant will be advised 
On or before Monday, Feb. 16, 
of the ellotment of tickets, 
which may be secured at Sym- 
Phony Hall on Feb. 19 or 20, 
In allotting tickets for the 
concert on Feb./ 26, preference 
w:l be shown those schools 
which applied for tickets for 
the first concert but were un- 
able to obtain them. The prices 
of tickets will be 25, 55 and 50 
cents, 


SIATEENTH PROGRAMME 


PRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27, AT 2.30 P. M. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, AT 8 P.M. 


GLUCK OVERTURE to “‘Iphigénie en Aulide,’’? (Wagner’s 


ending ) 


HAYDN, SYMPHONY in G major, (Breitkopf and Hartel 
No. 13) 
I. Adagio; Allegro 
Il. Largo 
ItIl. Menuetto; Trio 


IV. Finale: Allegro con spirito 


’ 


LYRIC POEM, ‘‘lLa Damoiselle Elue,” (The Blessed 
Damozel), (after Dante-Gabrie] Rossetti) 

(With female chorus trained by STEPHEN S. Town- 
SEND) 

soprano Solo, Miss ETHEL FRANK 

Contralto Solo, Miss CLARAMOND THOMPSON 


[First time at these Concerts] 


CHARPENTIER, ORCHESTRAL SUITE, Impressions of Italy,” 
. Serenade. (Viola Solo. Mr. FREDERIC DENAYER) 
. Atthe Fountain 

On Muleback 
» On the Summits 


. Naples 
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for rich old ladies, and the manage- : EMU Tht There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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there, and the occasional touch of vul-| 


raritv, the Suite is melodious, agree-|_ 
‘oble music, skilfully orchestrated, agree- s 
able to the ear. ‘‘On the Summits,”’ by 


reason of ‘Mr. Monteux’'s interpretation, 


ihad a significance not given to it be- 
. C fore. 
| Is the beauty of a famous poem en- 
‘ 
























hanced by music? Mr. Bantock, great- 
| ‘y 10 ly daring, has set musie to the choruses 


= 
. “4, 


. “lof “Atalanta in Calydon,’ and there 


4 . it 4 te , at S 2. —— . > «ro ra 
eines, ee: k H t | Iwas an ITnglishman ve forget his 
ee Naluck, Haydn,)” . 





highly respectable name, who turned 

Sh: . t] » inearly all of Shakespeare’s' sonnets 
lal pen le} into songs with piano accompaniment. 

' ‘yo wonder that Debussy was fascinated 
Sram faa ane Blessed Damozel.’’ If any 
one was to choose it for a cantata, he 

was the man. But does his music em- 

YN phasize the inherent beauty of the 
x ar verse? The introduction suggests the 
WB) - proper mood. Charles Lamb thought | 
that Milton should be read after a/! 
hearing of organ music. Debussy’s or- 
chestral introduction prepares one for | 
reading Rossetti’s poem. The orchestra] 
pases are more in the Rossettian mys- 
tically sensuous spirit than the meas- 
ures to be sung: the words of the wait- 
ing and longing woman need no music. 


; 
Jt is true that the solo Singers vester- 
| 


A eT LLL OO ER a a 
= = 


f, 
| 
| 


day were inadequate: but could any | 
Singers change the inherent and disap- | 
Winting character of the music allotted | 
hem? One listened with delight to) 
febussy’s orchestra; the chorus. of | 
omen was heard with pleasure; but | 
hile the reciter and the Damozel were | 
work, there was consolation in the 
inted text, | 
pUhe concert will be. repeated tonight. | 
1G prosram of next week will be as/| 
Mlows: Berlioz, “Fantastie” Symphony; , 
Alipiero, ‘‘Pauses of Silence’’: Borodin, 
On the Steppes of Central Asia’’: Wag- | 
er, Overture to “The Flying Dutch- 


‘ | 


nan.’ 


. 
7 4. The Music of Boston~” 2g | 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 
' BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra gave its six- 
fy teenth concert of the present caged 
er/ONn Ifeburary 27 with the following) 
‘ful program: | 
. | Gluek-— Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis”’ 
Haydn—Symphony in G major 
Debussy—‘‘La Damoiselle élue” 














») Charpentier—“Impressions of Italy” ! 


iti Drop Their Quarters in the Sack. The Historic 
“Rash Line’ se Living Relic of the Days When the Final 
Rehearsal for Saturday Actually Was Held Friday Afternoon. 
At This “Public Rehearsal’ the Audience Would Behold the 
Conductor Stop His Men and Repeat a Difficult Passage 





i hs. Rak A chorus of women’s voices. Ethel 
the Jast “Yank, and Claramond Thompson as-| 
much eharac- Sisted in the Debussy piece. Frédéric 
@s have already Denayer played the viola solo in the 

a a via first movement of Charpentier’s suite. 














o 
i , — re in ‘“Naples”—this last movement is long. +hls oVerem mignt welt nave been 
|| drawn-out—nor does “At the Fountain’ ©Mltled “Music of the past and pres-| 
| | hold firmly the attention; but on the ent,” although the Haydn symphony | 
hi | Whole, and in spite of the too great would have to be grouped with the) 
| —~Iinfluence of Massenet heard here and ; 


music of the present and “La. Damoi-: 


eo 





thére, and the ocessiohal touch orvul- 
garity, the Suite is melodious, agree- 
‘able music, skilfully orchestrated, agree- 
able to the ear, “On the Summits,” by | 


reason of ‘Mr. Monteux’s interpretation, | 
‘had a significance not given to it be- 
fore. 
CONCER Is the beauty of a famous poem en- 


hanced by music? Mr. Bantock, great- 
Se a bo ban 1 
etme af 5 LO 


Mer ab ,——— Fein, od ly daring, has set music to apellgay Yo 
Works by (SGluek Haydn was an Englishman, we forget his 
3 
Debussy and Charpentier 
Comprise Program 
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of ‘‘Atalanta in Calydon,”’ 


nearly all of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
into songs with piano accompaniment. 
No wonder that Debussy was fascinated 
‘by “The Blessed Damozel.’”’ If any 
one was to choose it for a cantata, he 
was the man. But does his music éem- 
phasize the inherent beauty of the 
verse? The introduction suggests the 
proper mood. Charles Lamb thought 
that Milton should be read after a 
hearing of organ music. Debussy’s or-! 
chestral introduction prepares one for | 
reading Rossetti’s poem. The orchestral] | 
pages are more in the Rossettian mys- | 
tically sensuous spirit than the meas- | 
ures to be sung; the words of the wait- 
ing and longing woman need no music. 
It is true that the solo Singers yester- 
day were inadequate: but could’ any 
| Singers change the inherent and disap- 


Iihighly respectable name, who turned 


||/(CHORUS OF WOMEN 
IS WELL TRAINED- 


OO ee r+ ee ne ee ee 


By PHILIP HALE 
| The 16th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux,. conduc. 
tor, took p'’ace yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. The prog:am was as 
(follows: Gluck, Overture to “Iphigenia ’ 
fe Aulis’; Heydn, Symphony, G major 
(6B. & HH, 13): Debussy, “‘The Blessed 
Damozel’’ (Female Chorus trained bv 


> 


i ; 


' 
’ 
; 
' 
; 


| 


| 
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Mr. Townsend; Ethel Frank, soprano: 
Claramond Thompson, contralto): Char- 
pentier, ‘‘Impressions of Italv.”’ 

There is. old music that defies time: as 
motets of Vittoria. airs of Pureell and 
Handel, piano pieces of Searlutti, Cou- 
perin and Bach. overture was 
first heard in Paris nearly 150 years ago, 
yet, even with an inevitable formula of 


Gluoeck's 


them? One listened with delight to 
Debussy’s orchestra; the chorus~- of 
women was heard with pleasure; but 
while the reciter and the Damozel were 
at work, there was consolation in the 
printed text, 

The concert will be. repeated tonight. 
The program of next week will be as 
follows: Berlioz, ‘‘Fantastic” § 


{pointing character of the musie allotted 
1 
| 
| 


. Wie bacda dadiy) ck tee aan anit ke Ww ymphony; 
its period, it is still nobly pathetic. We Malipiero, ‘‘Pauses of Silence’: Borodin, 


have seen and heard what Richard | * J 
He '“On the steppes of Central Asia’’: Wag- 


Strauss did with the story of E'ccira. | 

: A athat tua ner, Over ee Lyi 

One shudders at the thought of What he | fae verture to The flying Duteh- 
man, 

’ 


might do to Iphigenia. It is not neceg=-! 
sary to label, as Wagner did, the themes | Fetr The Music of Dostan Se Lo. 
of Gluck. The whole story is in the 
music; the title is enough; the overture Specially for The Christian Sciencé Monitor. 
is purely Grecian in its restrained pas- BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Bos-! 
. _ o , +h, oa , st oy ' 
at wae oe  SURRCRL Ie °F ton Symphony Orchestra gave its six- 
Haydn’s symphony was written for }teenth concert of the present season 
Paris, It is one of his best. Whatever }on Feburary 27 with the following | 
Haydn wrote is conspicuous fer eareful |program: : 
workmanship; but this symphony Was | 
composed with even more then his eus- 
tomary Care. Played delishtfully, jit | 
again made its appeal. 
Mr. Monteux gave a very iiians 


reading of Charpentier’s “Impressions,” | ‘ . ’ ; 
the most brilliant we have heard; for | A chorus of women’s voices, Ethel 


never before in Boston have the last |rank, and Claramond Thompson as- 
three movements had so much charaé- sisted in the Debussy piece. Frédéric 


Gluek—Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis’’ | 
Haydn—Symphony in G major i 
Debussy—‘‘La Damoiselle élue’”’ 

Charpentier—‘‘Impressions of Italy” 
ter, Some of the pages have already Denayer played the viola solo in the’ 
lost their freshness: for example, we | first movement. of Charpentier’s suite, 
could spare some in the “Serena ’ also | : & 
in “Naples” —this let mabrecintcne in iene this ere might well have been | 
drawn-out—nor does “At the Fountain’ | entitled Music of the past and pres-| 
hold firmly the attention; but on the| ent,’ although the Haydn symphony. 
Whole, and in spite of the too great) would have to be grouped with the 


‘=influence of Massenet heard here and/ music of the present and “La. 


cry cr ay ¢ 
Sac: 
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selle élue” with the pas 
Debussy’s setting of the Rossetti poem 
sounds strangely unlike the composer 
of “L’Aprés Midi d’un Faune,” “La 





es 





~ 


h the music of the past, 








Mei” and “Pelléas.” There seems not  . 

to be the faintest foreshadowing of Pl AYED | 
this later Debussy. Massenet, well di- 

luted, is the prevailing character of | 


the music. If only Wolf-Ferrari, com-| 
poser of the incomparable ‘Dance of 
Angels,” were to set this poem! Even | 
Debussy of the later years might have : | 
found more fitting harmonies and ort 





chestral tints, although it is doubt-' . | 
ful if the mysticism of the poem was | Female Chorus Assists | 


of a kind with which his nature was 
entirely sympathetic. Yet it was 
pleasant to hear the composition, if | 
only by way of comparison with ol 


in His ““Blessed. 
later style. “Papa’’ Haydn’s sym- 


° 3 
phony was as fresh as on the day Damoiselle 
when it was written. To be sure, ity ,, fp bo. 25,1920 
is comfortable, perhaps superficial | / ont" 13 
music, but so genuine and sincere that BY OLIN DOWNES , 
Debussy’s “Blessed Damoiselle,” af- 


although old-fashioned, it will never 
grow old. Mr. Monteux, an admirer of 
the modern school, never fails to inter-| ter the poem of Rossetti, was per- 


pret the music of the eighteenth cen- | formed for the first time at the Bos- 


tury with grace and charm, as witmess}.. Symphony concerts vesverdav at 

the playing of this symphony as well | : 

as that of Mozart’s in G minor of last} 
‘ , . ww’ 

week’s program, Charpentier’s suite | 4% 


; 34 ~ és —~larnets 1-, 31 - bey 
ternoon in Symphony [lall, Mr. Aon 


conducting, with Miss Ithel 


is an example of a poetic idea devel-| Frank and Miss Claramond Thomp- 


oped with masterly skill. There have|son as soprano and contralto soloists 


been many compositions portraying | and a female chorus prepared for this 


Italian life and atmosphere more or 
less successfully, but few excite the 
imagination as does this suite, written | 


‘concert by Stephen Townsend. 


= at 


fully varied, the melodic ideas are SO| (Breiotkopf and Hartel number 13) 
fresh—and we might add that the sev- 


eral movements are so tactfully short Italy.” 
-——that each hearing brings new pleas- aly: 

ure. We have always thought that} iemmed 

the yiola solo in the first number EXQUISITELY FRESH 
(played behind the scenes) was in- pebussy’s music 
tended to be a distant echo of the 
opening theme of the violoncellos. As 
played yesterday, Mr. Denayer might 
almost as well have sat in his accus- 
tomed place in the orchestra. 


seem more original a composer thar 


Richard Strauss—l5 vears ago, to be ex- | 
act, and that day has arrived. Debussy | 
is indisputably the more original com- | 
poser of the two, and there ts this happy 
difference between the early music’ of 
Debussy and the early music of some 
other composers. Debussy’s early musie | — 


The orchestral compositions were 

o @ a a 
by a Frenchman. The orchestration | Gluck’s superb overture to “Iphigenia 
is so cleverly contrived and so taste-|in Aulis,” Haydn’s G major symphony 


and Charpentier’s “Impressions of 


Keeps its exquisite 
freshness, its pre-Raphaelite beauty. It 
sounds today prodigiously simple, though | 
it was only a few years ago—in 1905, to 
be exact—when it sounded very danger- 


ee aoe ous and strange, and many people hoot- | 
ed one interviewer, who farther-sighted | 
than others, remarked that the day | 
might come when Claude Debussy would | 

















but.it is and will be for many years to 
come,the ineffably beautiful music of a 
Sreat genius—genius which recalls the 





music, melodious, sincere, tuneful, vul- 
sar with the refres , 
line of Edgar Lee Masters: “‘Genius is ace MOCO ecoiate e ovine 
Wisdom and youth.”’ f The opening ‘‘Sercnade,” ‘the movement 
Not Well Balanced 7 “On Muie-back”-and sume pages of the 
inale were freshest to the writer’s ear 
Mr. Monteux interpreted this. music |] yesterday; but’music has to. be built of 
Sympathetically. The chorus had been / the most marveliously durable materiat 
well prepared, though the balance be-} to sound wel! in the ears of even two 
tween voices and orchestra was not al- | successive generations. 3 
ways perfect. The entire performances} Romain Roland expressed it happily 
was a little stiff, as it seemed, and it | when he said that of al) the arts mu- 
_must be confessed that neither of the! sic was the quickest to consume ‘itself 
soloists, intelligently as they performed, | by the very intensity of its own heat 
were particularly’in the vein or over ~ , ae 


| effective under the cireumstances. | 
| The feature of the concert, for the 
writer, | 


was the performance of the 


noble and dramatic music of Gluck. Mfr. 
Monteux made this music modern with- YMPHONY CONCERT 
out distorting or abusing its classic 


Bpirit. He seemed to us to be singu- 
larly successful in thus understanding 


an 18th century composer and his period. v4 | yy : 
yet in presenting this music to his hear- Blessed Damazel Given 
' j A . 
With Women’s: Voices 


ers in a way that brought it home with 
the greatest force to the present genera- 

Gluck, Haydn and Charpentier Heard 
in the Program 
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Displays Gluck’s Greatness | 

We have heard performances as re- | 
Spectful, but much colder: performances | 
wich left you calm, and Saying to |! 


~~ 





' yourself, as Mr. Clemenceau is said to | : eh 
have Said to himself of the League of | 
Nations, “Now Georges Clemenceau, you! The most interesting item in yes- 


(do believe in the League of* Nations’— | terday’s Symphony concert was Debus- 
Su the young man, listening to this! sy’s setting for female voices and or- 
; music, which his elders had told him| chestra of Rossetti’s familiar lyric 
George Smith, ‘ma { Himself. “Now, | poem, “The Blessed Damozel.” Al 
s 2 eve in the | , , 
|Breatness of Gluck.” Yesterday after. | though it was performed for the first 
ro « 1 
noon, he did not merely believe in it. | rime at these concerts, it is not new to 
Fle knew it and felt\it in every fibre | Boston, for the first performatce here 
of his musical being. _ , was in 1903, and there have been ai 
The opening of the allegro was of| least three others since then. 
mode oF Wenkao caer a austere, om. | ’ fay ae nene. Flue,” With French 
teeth midek ee hate that gods | a de y Gabriel Sarrazin, was composed 
: lye , Gisobey. Then} in 87 as one of the envois,” o1: dut 
recail the tenderness, the noble melan-)| PJ@Ces, expected of every winner of the 
choly, the melancholy that brings to | jamous Prix de Rome.” Although the 
mind the name of “‘Niobe,’’ in the re- | then sen ket Father askance at what 


then seeméd . Se +. 
~ a x ; : =} . ‘ } . ng C its dat 1M ] y u -mao 
sponses of strings ‘wnd wind instru-| Qualities, it seems orthodox ‘enoushieel 


ments in the passage which Wagner | day, with its Sugsestions of Wagner’s 
described aS expressing ‘“agonizing| _ Tristan,” mingled with a tentative 
pity.” Tt was fully apparent that} USe of the type of harmony now asson 
/ neither Wagner nor 3erlioz, in théir'! Pion with Debussy 


, 


i 
j 


’ 


7 i | : a. hd + ~ : 2. eC + 
. =e ; ° be - ae . — 
4 Haydn's Symphony | I ,marked individuality, who has not 


| The playing of Haydn’s symphony} 218. genius ¢ 

Fie EF he Mi AO Ree fai ugh. ¥ ji rom the influensas t 

| Was Spirited, robustious, if not as clear i help it, eds 
pend lralisparent in tone qualities as jand at pstformancd was | satisfactory 
| Other performances have been. The / as usual haa seieiant. Mr Townsend 
'slow movement Was beautifully sung, |) Voices with at ret. Chorus and solo 


| ae | r 
and the performance of the scherzo, | Mr Monteux * Cat care and skill, ana 


; . S always a 
| with the humorously discordant notes | 'terpreter of Debussy. The solo-munes 


in the trio, was delightful. In the play- Thee ey, Ethel ik 
, play- | Thompson ~~ rank and Claramond 
Suffered somewhat from the’ 







premely art in its perfection of ' there was Occasion to admire 
} co or. : } , Wye 1s ia i a ry et? : % hans. x: 
fi | peti € . Dendyer, of Mr. Bedetti. 

“It.is not the music of the late Debussy, n 3 


and other instrumentalists ‘of the or-. 
pons Yet-it must be said that this. 
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y cont ributed » to run the or- 
ah e “also said that an endow- 
of $2,000,000 which it was 


at raise would have to be’ former demands, 
y1.000, 000, and unless either the 


al ‘annual amount or the in- 


a asdowncen: were in sight, that 


ven impossible to grant the 


re the men’s demand had been 
i de » the Management had started to 
oe wd salaries when new contracts 
w me “made. It is reported that many 


« > players, among them the con- 


cert “master, Fredric Fradkin, have 
‘8! igni ified their willingness to join the 
oo vgs It is understood that the trus- 
| ave no objection to the union 


} fey 
ins, 


‘ \ 
Sa 1 


Pp rovided that they are allowed to se- 
4 it ta Potavers from whatever source 
t without dictation. 
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Bie. marr aittee of seven of oat 
i - Union yesterday sent a 


is ie to the board of trustees 
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ithe Feliekt? or’ a eotltenencs with 
the board. of. trustees and for the, 
wage increase are reiterations: of 


be 


MONTEUX OPPOSES MOVE: | 
Pierre Monteux, the conductor of th 


orchestra, yesterday said he has never 
| supported the players who have in their 


agitation for higher wages. threatened’ 
to break from the orchestra. He says. 
that from the beginning he has had na’ 
‘part in the dispute and .that he has per-) 
sonally disapproved the course adopted 
bv the men, | , 
F, Sturm, manager of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, was in Boston 
yesterday to secure players for Detroit. 
He said he has places for 20 musicians 
in his orchestra. None of the members 
of the Boston orchestra signed with the 
Detroit, preferring, they said, to await 
developments in the present situation. 


Warning From Weber 


Warning was sent out yesterday by 
/ Joseph N. Weber, international presi-, 
dent of the American Fedération of Mu-. 
sicians, urging all musicians to keep’ 
away from Boston and not to deal with 
| the management of the Boston Sym-. 


phony Orchestra, until the present con-. 


troversy is adjusted. é 
Five more members of the local or- 
chestra were said last night to have ap- 
plied for admission into the local mu- 
sicians’ union. Among them are said to 
be Arthur Brooke, flutist and G: Mager, 
trumpet. William G. Dodge of the local 
union has been delegated by President 
Weher to assume charge of the union’s 


| part in the present controversy. 


Trustees Query Fradkin 


The trustees have “apparently not re- 
ceded from their attitude as defined in 
the recent statement by Judge Cabot of 
the board of trustes. | 

The determined opposition to unfonism. 
om the part of the board may be seen 
by its having called ric Fradkin, 
concertmaster of the Boston Symphony, 
yesterday afternoon to make clear his 


attitude on the Subject of the musicians’ 
union. a 
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SEASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


SEVENTEENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, MARCH 5, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 6, AT 8 P.M. 


BERLIOZ, FANTASTIC SYMPHONY, No. 1,inC major, 


op. 14, A 


I. Dreams, Passions. 


ato assai Largo; Allegro agitato e appassion- 


Il. A Ball. Waltz; Allegro non troppo 

IIT. Scene in the Meadows. Adagio 

IV. March to the Scaffold. Allegretto non troppo 
V. Dream of a Sabbath. I arghetto; Allegro 


MALIPIERO, SEVEN SYMPHONIC EXPRESSIONS, “ 


Le Pause 
del Silenzio.”’ (‘The Pauses of Silence’) . 


BORODIN, ORCHESTRAL SKETCH » 0p. 7, “On the Steppes 


Of Central Asia” 


WAGNER, OVERTURE to ‘'The Flying Dutchman’ 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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‘an increase in’ salari 
to be of $1000 a year. 
the president of the trustees, 


Frederick P, Cabot, made a statement | 


to the men in which he said that such 
an increase would mean that subscrip- 


tions of $100,000 a year would have to. 
te forthcoming in addition to the $100,- | 


000 now contributed to run the or- 
chestra. He also said that an endow- 


ment fund of $2,000,000 which it was)! 
proposed to raise would have to be' 


made $4,000,000, and unless either the 
additionai annual amount or the in- 
creased endowment were in sight, that 
it would be impossible to grant the 
request. 

Before the men’s detiand had been 
made the management had started to 
increase salaries when new contracts 
were made. It is reported that many 
of the players, among them the con- 
cert master, Fredric Fradkin, have 
signified their willingness to join the 
union. It is understood that the trus- 
tees have no objection to the union 
provided that they are allowed to se- 
cure players from whatever source 


they desire without dictation. 


DEMAND ON | 
SYMPHONY | 
TRUSTEES: 





—— 


“In reply t ott e 0 a 
Judge 





bind ibe Judge Cabot of Me board and 
demands a conference and a flat in-!| 
crease of $1000 for each player in the | 
orchestra. | 
The request for a conference with | 
‘the board of trustees and for the 
wage increase are reiterations of | 
former demands. | 


; 
| 
i 
! 


MONTEUX OPPOSES MOVE | 


Pierre Monteux, the conductor of the 
orchestra, yesterday said he has never | 
supported the players who have in their | 
agitation for higher wages. threatened | 
to break from the orchestra. He says} 
that from the beginning he has had no 
part in the dispute and that he has per- 
gonally disapproved the course adopted 
Hv the men. 

F. Sturm, manager of the VDetroit 
Symphony Orchestra, was in Boston 
vesterday to secure players for Detroit. 
He said he has places for 20 musicians 
in his orchestra. None of the members 
of the Boston orchestra signed with the 
Detroit, preferring, they said, to await 
developments in the present situation. 


Warning From Weber 


ae was sent out yesterday by 
oseph N. Weber, international presi- 
Beh of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, urging all musicians to keep 
| away from Boston and not to deal with 
the management of the Boston Sym- 
, phony Orchestra, until the present con- 
troversy is adjusted. 
Five more members of the local or- 
chestra were said last night to have ap- 
plied for admission into the local mnu- 
| sicians’ union. Among them are said to 
| he Arthur Brooke, flutist and G. Mager, 
: trumpet. William G. Dodge of the local 
has been delegated by President 


Union ule Flat Raise | Weber to assume charge of the union’s 


of $1000 for Each 
| Player 


| Poet —*6. 2%, , 


The committee of seven of Boston 
yesterday sent a 
communication to the board of trustees | 


Musicians’ Union 


| part in the present controversy. 


Trustees Query Fradkin 


| .The trustees have apparently not re- 
| ceded from their attitude as defined in 
the recent statement by Judge Cabot of 
the board of trustes. 

The determined opposition to unlonism 
on the part of the board may be seen 
by its having called Fredric Fradkin, 
concertmaster of the Boston Symphony, 

yesterday afternoon to make clear his 
attitude on the subject of the musicians’ 
union. 
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A Ball. Waitz; Allegro non troppo 


- pcenue inthe Meadows. Ada x10 


- March to the Scaffold. Allegretto non troppo 
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Sit pecially in the applaud- 


(ed; there was some’ in the 
‘orchestra w not to say 
) | discourteous i : 
gos @ | AS soon as Mr. Monteux reappeared 
cee oe ¢ 


| there was a mighty counter-demonstra- 
| tion. The applause was enthusiastic; it 


. . | 8Tew louder and louder until the great 
Ovation Acclaims Greatest. audience stood for Some time, clapping 
. . hands vigorously; there was also cheer. 

Success Achieved in ing. Mr. Monteux then 


went on with 
wh Y the concert. 
Thit ty ears It was a deplora 


ete 


ble scene. Nothing 


R —_—_§94,,/. a, /ASO \ like j in the history of 

A ‘ atel vA shestra., LY ng like it hap- 
FRADKIN INCIDENT pen again! ayer, before yesterday, 
'had allowed Persona] feeling to over- 
/come him so ag to forget the Observance 
| Of common courtesy toward men and 


MARS PROGRAM 


palesihiinilpichthbaenitan | women that were Senerous in their sup- 


/port and in their “4ppreciation of the 
By PHILIP HALE orchestra to which he belonged. | 


The 17th concert of the Boston Sym.) This Symphony ig an amazing work; | 
Phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux conduc-! not only because it was first played sn: 


| in| Years ago when Beethoven had not been 
r plac rester@a afternoon in ™ 
tor, took place yes y | dead four years and young Wagner wag | 
Symphony Hall. The program was as | Studying at Leipsic: not Only because in 
follows: Berlioz. Fantastic Symphony;| orchestration it was @ revelation; it is 
Malipiero, “Pauses of Silence’’; Boros) npuine tion’ “i sil reason of the wild 
‘hey iq’??:| i Magination, the aming romanticism 
“On the Steppes « sia’’:} ("<5 mad . , 
din, “On the Steppes og Central ees) the audacities in musica] thought and 
Wagner, overture to ‘*The Flying Dutch-, musical expression. jf Berlioz had not 


man,’’ lived, the men that Came after him. 
When Mr. Monteux came on the plat-; Wagner included, would have been 


. , Obliged to work out Painfully their own 
form he was greeted with extraordi-| orchestral salvation. The influence of 
narily hearty and prolonged applause. | ini: senius, a man practically gelf. 


After a brilliant performance of the! taught, a master instrument, bril- 
JUDGE FREDERICK P., CABOT Symphony—a Performance that has not) ant as critic and “Ssayist, a poet when 


Writing a treatise on instr ; 
Chairman of Trustees of the Symphony been equalled here for 30 years; that! . " is‘Tumentation, 


| Profoundly unhappy, Unappreciated in 
Orchestra has been approached only by the One; his own city until long after his death, 


2 
given by a visiting orchestra led by Mr./ 2 Self-torturer; the influence of this 
Weingartner jn Symphony Hall, Mr./ Man is still felt throughout the musical] 
Monteux was, naturally, recalled. He} World. 
was recalled again. Hie th invi , After the scene that has 
orchestra to share in the applause, All) scribed, the audience w 
Stood, except mr. Fredric Fradkin, the| quietly receptive mood, 
concert master. Whatever Personal dis-| 48ain wonder at the 
agreement there may be between the! Piero’s “expressions,” Sic. that ony 
\conductor and the concert master—the} years from now way be to hearers as| 
reports published jin the newspapers} Simple 48 Haydn’s is now Co us; there | 
shave been exaggerated ang evidently} Was enjoyment of Borodin’s Sketch and- 
~one-sided—the platform of Symphony} Wagner's ensrossing Overture, 

Hall is not in the course of a Symphony; The concert Will be repeated tonight. 
concert the place to air & real or fan-; The program of next week is as follows: 
cied grievance. kin not ris-| Mendelssohn, Overture, Nocturne and 
ing with the ot , acte rteously! Scherzo from his musie to **A Midsum- 
toward the app When iner Night's Dream”’: 

he left the st miss} (piano, Mr, 

many in the audie > hi ; Speyer); Glazounoff, Sym- 
rudeness. » © minor. 





sensed immediately by” the audience.|er than that ofthe) men, and of Servs | 
ee ee TO Se PK omen n embarrassed hush intruded upon the ing on the union executive, committee of 
music was nO more thar: a pleasing inte | 04-4 ised. “Gtk. atahihen ah <thihehedice Ake dibs Plaudits, to give way in a Moment to aiseven. The feeling reached the acute, 
lide. ! | : mightier roar of applause for the Con-'point in the Sanders Theatre incident, | 
Ii was goed to hear again the Flying ductor and the others, and an/inter- with the denouement yesterday. 
Dutchman Overture, which served as a [fit- mingling of hisses for the concert- , : } 
ting conclusion to the concert. The per- master. ide Fradkin May Bring Suit 
formance was effective, although other con- There ‘was hissing again when Mr. Shortly after midnight, last night, 
ductors have better suggested the music’s Fradkin retired at the intermission, but Fradkin, through his counsel], in dis-« 
wiidness and elemental breadth. Its com. | When he returned there was a ripple cussing his dismissal, declared that he 
pelling eloquence again prompted the re- of applause for him, this coming chiefly had been improperly discharged. He 
flection that Wagner at his best stands from the second balcony. Mr. Fradkin saintained that he holds himself in 
apart from all other composers in the nN tit and bowed in acknowledgement of readiness to perform his contract, and 
beauty, vitality and validity of his ideas, ay Pee ¥ ten BY dlnehas t this attitude his lawyer asserted, means 
and in their perfect expression. we odon gp ra Cate rt: re a civil Suit, unless the trustees rescind 
radkin last night, was as follows: | the discha dh wk 
T hereby notify you that the trustees A member of the players’ committee 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc,,{ Cf Seven, and one of the prominent: 
have passed the following votes in ref-| Players, who was still in Fradkin’s 
erence to vou. hook coe where the committee had 
been meeting prior to the news of the 
| Failed in Agreement discharge, stated that it wag his im- 
' “‘Voted that in the judgment of the; Pression that the trustees were evident- 
| Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc.. act-| ly bent on disrupting the orchestra, and 
| Ing by its trustees in a meeting held on! if that was their intention they could 
the evening of March », 1920, Fredric | not have adopted - better means than 
| Fradkin has failed to keep his written | xP eget i Mradkin, ; * . 
| agreements entered into between him! Peep Mais COMUNIIS OS meeting in Frad- 
'and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, in’s apartments had broked up before 
'Inc., in that he dtd not comply with the ‘he news of the discharge was received 
| instructions of the conductor jn refer- DY the concertmaster no arrangements 
ence to his deportment and order at the !0 act on the unexpected situation that 
| public rehearsal at Symphony Hall, Fri- "48 arisen could be taken, but niembers 
day afternoon, March 5, 1920. and that SUll present expect the action of the 
therefor he be dismissed from the 3os- | trustees will precipitate an expression 
| ton Symphony Orchestra, Ine., and in| Of violent indignation today from the 
| further accordance with the terms of his; ™ore than 75 union members of the 


| 


or 
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ACT AT CONCERT 
CAUSES CRISIS 
IN RELATIONS 


Sp rake lanes 609 ba 
Concert Master Brings 
Down Hisses from 
Big Audience 
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m3 3 agreement he be paid his agreed com- orchestra. 
ae : pensation to the time of his dismissal. : Gere te ) 
ALONE HELD SEAT ’ ye "Voted that the president of the APOLOGIZES TO PUBLIC 
DURING APPLA , : trustees he directed to give Fredric ass 
FREDERIC FRADKIN, Fradkin notice forthwith of the fore-, Fradkin Felt . 1 
USE Symphony Concert Master, Dismissed | Soing action.’ ’ Applalese ‘Not ree — 
Cy res by Trustees Following Scene at Rehear. | aa Pursuance of this action of, the: —Mother’s [lIness Upset Him 
f 
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sal Yesterday. trustees you are hereby notified that Mr. Fradkin, in explaining his naa 
Fradkin, Through Counsel 


° . ad @ ee AT 2’ lj > i hae & t \ > : Sur ce ‘ Pk — ~ » . . 
9: Version for the rapture induced throuch- ~ OU are dicmirs cd ..m the Roston =Y¥m- sons for not rising, dec lared last night, 


phony Orchestra, Inc. before the notice of his discharge had | 
Says He May Sue for out the assembly by & musical perform- “vr enclose check for $234.88 in pay- reached him, that he felt i 


none of the 
_ 4 ance declared to be the most brilliant ‘ment of your agreed compensation to-applause had been for him 
Rights in Case | | 


He assert- 
and maSterly heard in this city fer | | the Lime Of dismissal. Yours truly, ed that he had felt the demonstration 
years. | | (Signed) FREDERICK Pp. CABOT, marked the springing of a “plant’’ to. 


‘President of the trustees, Boston Sym- humiliate him. and he noted that he was 
The gathering bitterness of fcel-} Monteux Shares Applause Phony Orchestra, Inc.” liunder severe mental stress, as he had 


a ae . | just come from a visi 
ing’ in the personnel of the Boston The appearance of Conductor Mon- May Break Up Orchestra ju come from a visit to the bedside of 


; | Jhis mother, who had been taken to a_ 

Symphony Orchestra, aggravated by ae r = Pening of the concert had | The controversy has now reached a hospital to undergo an operation for ap-- 
een a si | hic ‘ | -ndicitis 
& verbal clash at Sanders Theatre, gna’ for applause of unusual : point which threatens the disruption of Pendicitis. 


| fervor. Whether a consideration of the + humbly apologize to the audience 
; : the orchestra. . 2etine E 
Cambridge, Thursday night, between cnestra. A meeting of those mem 


Sandien Wiviaaceinl | adeis and to the public, if they feel T have 
Pierre Monteux duct d| warmth a f episode influenced the bers of the orchestra who have joined offended them in any way by not rising 
| IX, conductor, an + OF this reception is proble- the musicians’ union since the inception “n¢ Joining in the tribute to Mr, Mon- 
Fredric Fradkin, concert master, | "cal, oF the trouble may be held today ana ‘°U%;” he said, in supplementary com- 
, ' Then, after a mar | as ¥ ’ 2, | ; iw ment to a formal statement whie 
reached its climax In a dramatic | Berlioz’s Wiiludaie” beaks even toy oF Will develop some sort of ultimatum to~ issued from a Sathering of wean maa 
demonstration at the Symphony Hall | Bt " ad phony, the ap- the trustees as a result of the concert, ers with the counsel of the union at his 
| Diause broke out in torrents never master’s discharge, apartments in the Fenway. 
concert yesterday afternoon and the equalled. at any previous concert, Mr. The dissension began with a demand, His formal Statement follows: 
Summary discharge of the concert Monteux retired, pit re-appeared to oa players for $1000 salary increases.! ‘‘When I came on the stage this after- | 
‘ acknowledge the conti Togressed through a unionization of noon [ realized that a. good deal had, 
master last night. ti his” dink: vaste ct applause, the greater number of the players as the been said in the newspapers of the Mon- 
The crisis in the controversy was Ss ak called and this time trustees deferred definite action on the) Ux-Fradkin Clash, so to speak, After 
acted. out on the stage of Symphony: oreHestre a Z the members “of the | Salary demand, The concertmaster cast. attending to my duties of tuning up the 
Hall in the viéw of a Sreat audi with him se and share the applause “his influence into the players’ Side, even’ orchestra I took my post and sat down. 
I : . dd | eat All a ‘ to ‘the extent of Joining the union, al- voneuctor Monteux then came on: 
it came as ® sudden and Startling di- The ethic o Concertmaster Fradkin, | though his Salary is Several times great- niet and.received a demonstration) 
o SISMMicance of hig attitude was) that continued ana was prolonged toa 
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‘| “A member ofthe Committee of seven, 
who was present during the Fradkin 
statement that Mr. Monteux was a: 
viola player and a member of the 
French Federation of Musicians’ an 
organization similar to the American 


took counsel among themselves, especially present efforts for higher wages and takes 
over a letter from Mr. Fradkin’ in’ which “fraternal,” expansive, and seemingly fin 
che urged them to take no further action|leave of them. ~~ das Rah 





‘such an extent that he was obliged 4 
| turn round twice and ‘bow his acknowl- 
‘edgment, and again for a third time. 
‘There was never a time in my memory 
that he ever received such an ovation, 
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/'not even when he made his first ap- Fadaration” of “Musieikne’ teh omine in his behalf. Then the whole © or- ier is gape a1 P ee 
pearance as conductor of the orcher:cn,|Tederation of Muslelans. with which |] Fehearsal rocesded: as tavele Ve and gine ,, Aeamwhile there ts nearly endless see 
‘| , eee Hy Teh Ae inents for the ted. He pointed out from the bylaws of ; the players disper <a nd th; fte eee lation about the course that the Trust oF : 
by ye Se ‘ . sienalled to the rest of| the French federation that any member ‘ aise, ee nee es iS alternoon)and, the players who quit work on Satur- 
[I j third time he gore but I remained |60ing to a strange country is instructed i those of them who have joined the union'day will follow. By every evidence 
4 the via nanted ni ‘unexpected ovation ‘to promote, uphold and extend the work /;@re to meet to consider future action. that an audience could give, no less on Sat. 
i prea date iia t something or cther | Of the federation, or similar bodies, and | i Early today, however, the Players whod urday evening than’ on Friday afternoon, 
nt been planted to uphold him in 1 ende pR e pon a ea eecuae cca the ' | declined to take part in the concert of the public of Symphony Hall is at one with 
tiff with me and to get the audience! ony a "ha bcs) Apa 3 in a ctage gs Hh : _| Saturday evening received the following the Trustees in desire to sustain the con-) | 
Se at is Sually a yVCOLE s CGinst ' im in cl] 3 il je . eae ade | ' PR "eis nip > ahi 
to show its disapproval of my sgh musical circles of France, in the event . sh sito from Judge Cabot writing for the certs and maintain the orchestra in the i 
nh MUG s tae’ Bontaun's action that he returns, | | | ichiwie ABs t bs cnteaen nA ‘Ot paseeent nae | } 
odie ibility ered ‘uid Svea | eon & to report, you are one of jtitreatened. It is not probable: that the aS 
mee ee et cppeaet', BACK TO REHEARSAL oan cae delay a ihe og, |'Tisteen will restore. Mr radi to. 
why ie hag audience was trying to 5 Oe me sicuntanaec, MN aR Y. (920 Saturday. Such mation sikeeter hs ‘piece; for no longer time than is consid- 
impress upon me, by the cajolery of vrs o 


stituted a breach of contract. There |°*‘* and conciliatory are they likely . to, 


was 2 good deal of excitement at the i uwie the door ajar f . x 
‘ime, and doubtless some men were | J or the return of thé 





something that failed to show on the AGAIN THE SYMPHONY PLAYERS 


surface, that I was agitating a move- 


a ret are 


j ‘nee ie’ “ce-erting men; if necessary t] ve 

, : VEER influenced by views or feelings which with: y they will pro. 
ment of somo kind that was distasteful, ee sua others did not have. I shall beat |“°°d forthwith to reconstitute and restore 
or spelled propaganda, although I am a . svinphony Hall between two and five |the orchestra hv every means at thai m- 

| : naturalized American citizen and have’ The Whole Orchestra at ‘Work This ie a Pre aiptege Mr cig Eton 8, ‘Mand, at whatever €expenditursa may OE 
, : A ' oa request you to see me there at nyt, " ‘ “ | 

| yy ting fae andous demonstration to) Morning—More Letters Sent and More ag Bi gi egy by ate hoe you wish pu ha ag got reason to believe 

: . Lose | : ae at “ 7? <@y prior to action by the Trustees. An n€ events o e , 

Mr. Monteux came after the first Berlioz Conferences Impending—Events of Sat Meanwhile, if the report is correct’ oy bring” them past fortnight -will 


symphony, and it was so pronounced 
























financia] Support that ) 
‘O vou, you are excused fror - nic} ac they 
that I didn’t rise because I felt the urday as They Were Construed on Sun- has at the rehearsal, "aaenaer hii not easily have gained when the 
applause offered was not intended for day—Signs for the Future on Both 7 March 8. Bhonk ia Py Concerts were running in tran- 
; me. It was with no intention to of- Nonetheless, the players in receipt of “| ®2@ Prosperous course. There is eve 
fend the audience nor to antagonize Sides ; this letter came to the tuning room and POSe™aAy that taking advantage of the 
anyone. [ took it for granted, then and ree OOK part in the rehearsal}. They, how- Present temper of the public, they “will ;, 
there, that the audience had no sym- Lie} events of today have belied the ever, and the whole orchestra were told sreedily ask for an endowment sufficient ie 
ie pathy for me, under these particular events of ‘Saturday at Symphony ,; that they did so of their own ‘motion and to secure the future of the orchestra and ite 
| ' circumstances. Fall, Saturday evening when | fiecisi ing enable it to ‘ : Cae Re 
im “Wi I returned to the stage after gag a ty ihe 1 inthe - oa sp, pending the conferences with ; banlethe liberal policies alike Bi 
mm When I return a ‘i. atts the orchestra had assembled in the Judge Cabot this afternoon ) toward the players and the public Jud \ 
) intermissi ‘ame on the stage! ' | ) ’ ' ; 
f eee ae ae sppiauded me and! tuning-room for the appointed alee 3 gaara : , Cabot’s speech to the audience at the con-. 
‘ , «3 a ; >) < c ¢ ; - c . - " . oi + . .) . rj q { 4 } 7 . . ' _ - " be 
(| I rose and bowed my acknowledgments, | the pinyers., Hectined o gash: kN : ie | nionized members of the orchestra te of Saturday ey ening spoke in gen- 
| realizing then that the applause was for rhe wood-wind SRO =. Ue, ONES; i ‘Stag onfer over Mr. Fradkin’s letter this' . a] terms the mind of the Trustees, The 
) me. Up to then I didn’t think I was| and bassoons—remained at ches se tia 2 a rads tae As it was made known to them s Sopnne of the audience there and else-. 
included in the appreciation bestowed. che horna, with. one exception. were me | iy Wo the other players this morning he, “®°re has indicated yet more clearly. the. 
| “Up to the present time I never asked} minted. Among the brass, drums and the accepts his dismissal as a finality and’ temper of the public. Far from letting 
any member of the orchestra to support] like, some went to the stage and some left »1/2SKs those who threaten to leave the or- the orchestra fail, it is likely to support. 
| me in any stand [ have taken, and there] the hail. The string-choir—first and second )] chestra unless he js reinstated. to recon it more vigorously than ever before | 
has never been any danger of a StaM-) violins, violas, violoncellos and basses-~ }; Sider their intention It is nae What course the reb lli “ 
pede of the men in any of the perform-) si ffered most. An ill-balanced band re- OvDVioUsly intended f ne : ii potter, follow is more diffi lt ‘to. een ites 
| SPEAR fae given. A majority of the| Manin, Ee AMO ae gs 8 Eg alae ic for publication, Por ys cuit to say. The num- 
| : s far g Prieks Fy tah ya mained, thinly pvovi | y Zs, toc > twentieth time, it asserts his devotion ber of defections on Saturday, when the 
members have sympathized with ne for} .41) furnished for working proportions in ’ 






( the slight shown me in Cambridge 


brs his fellow-play 
Thursday night, and I believe that I 


ed | 7 , ers and their cause, For Moment for decision came, mani 
t.e other divisions. For it Mr. Monteux | the tenth time, it recounts their complaints #PPeinted them. 8B 
, improvised a pregramme that ran through as to s: ities | al 5 
have the good feeling and support of the| '? zeal A ache eshapacogtie = ral’s: Cave”: | t salary and to the limited employ. , “lear that the Fre 
) ' , ‘ Mendelssohn's overture, Fingal’s: Cave’; j 
majority of the players in the situation 
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SANDERS THEATRE . CAMBRIDGE 


SIXTH CONCERT 
Thursday Evening, March 4, 1920 


soston Gvaiphony Orchestra 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


SOLOIST 


LAURA LITTLEFIELD 
SOPRANO 


Tickets at Kent’s University Bookstore, Harvard Square, Cambridge 


AND THE PHONY of conductor, band, management and trus-. 

ica team EINE wai tees. It is an. exceedingly minor matter. 

mas whether, the concert-master lays off his 

. 5.7 20 overcoat and straightens his tie in a room, 

ge and eral’ with the conductor or in a room with the 

ati rank and file. Such ‘questions of per-' 

, Performance and sonal privilege” are familiar vexations in 

aida” “ opera companies; now it appears they may 

by the Chi-! also disturb the peace of orchestras. . 

— The New Public. to Usually. ‘Managers adjust them with bea 
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any\hint that their coursee are not well 


and calmly considered; yet there they : 
last evening making a mountain o 
“apology” and frantically seeking the preg 


‘city” which to some of them has be- 
¢ome the-breath of present life. ‘Before. 
the representatives of the players and: ‘the 
representatives of the trustees sit down to 


negotiations over the. questions in issue, 
discipline in the fullest sense of the wor 

should be sharply and firmly restored — 

the Symphony’ Orchestra... For, without 
discipline, such a body cannot fulfill its 
first obligation, which is to sive the pub- 
lic the concerts announced, at the stand-. 
ard expected. Alienate the public and the 
Symphony Concerts: are at end, and 4 
hundred, men, who may’ or may not, be re- 
ceiving the salaries they deserve,. will then 
be jobless. It is quite true that » ore 


chestras would eagerly absorb a fewnot-| 
able virtuosi in the Boston band. “It is by. 
“nd means ‘80 demonstrable that they ar 


at all eager to annex the rank and file. 


[By all accounts, the delegates of the 


Players and the spokesmen of the trustees 


are about to sit down to thorough-going ° 


negotiation. Therein they will consider 
and perhaps: determine how far the obliga- 


tions of the men toward their union are * 
consistent with their obligations to th a 


“trustfal ot it. But there is 


orchestra, and how far the rules of the 
union are in harmony with the ee 
policies and standards of the Symphc | 


they. were last - nb 
it here. ot the fest time, 
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DISCIPLINE AND THE SYMPHONY 


7 RR Or-4 ’ 
The Episode 


ORCHESTRA 
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5, | 
at Cambridge and Several with the conductor or in a room with the 


Lo 





of conductor, band, management and trus- 
tees. It is an exceedingly minOr matter 
whether the concert-master lays off his 
overcoat and straightens his tie in a room 





rank and file. Such ‘‘questions of per- 


Clear Morals—Pieces, Performance and gona! privilege’ are familiar vexations in 


a Singer Disabled—“Aida” by the Chi- 


opera companies; now it appears they may 
also disturb the peace of orchestras. 


cago Company — The New Public to Usually managers adjust them with pa-| 


Which It Ministers and That It Meets 
More Than Half Way — Verdi’s Music these 


- with More Vigor Than Finesse 





| Jess. 


tience, even when there ig loud talk about 
“‘apolégies’’; while bystanders observe 
pastimes of temperament with 
amused smiles. It is, however, another 
and graver thing when the men of an 
orchestra are so eager to pick a quarrel , 


HE whiff of open quarre) that blew over a trifle as they seemed to be last | 
over the Symphony Concert im evening and when they threaten to make | 
Cambridge last evening, was cer- a waiting audience the victim of their ire 
tainly trivial and probably tact- ritation. There goes indiscipline, and with- 

Yet it is clear sign of the decline of; out discipline no such body as the Sym- 


@iscipline in:the orchestra, of the disposi-| phony Orchestra can exist, much less flour<. 


‘tion of the players to use a high hand, of | ish. There also goes disregard o2 obliga- 
“the tension that now Strains the relations| tion to the public ana Without its good will 





Not a few of the players fly into angry 
furies 


ruin it. Yet what plainer evidence could 
'they give of such intention than the threat 
to compel the dismissal of the audience 
at Cambridge? They are as wrathful at 
any hint that their courses are not well 
and calmly considered; yet there they were 
last evening making a mountain of an 


“apology” and frantically seeking the ‘‘pub- 


| licity”’ 
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which to some of them has be- 
come the breath of present life. Before 
the representatives of the players and the 
representatives of the trustees sit down to 
negotiations over the questions in issue, 


discipline in the fullest sense of the word. 


should be sharply and firmly restored in 
the Symphony Orchestra. For, without 
discipline, such a body cannot fulfill its 
first obligation, which is to give the pub- 


Alienate the public and the 
Symphony Concerts are at end, and a 
hundred men, who may’ or may not be re- 
ceiving the salaries they deserve, will then 
be jobless. It is quite true that other or- 


| chestras would eagerly absorb a few ‘not- 


able virtuosi in the Boston band. ~It is by 
no means so demonstrable that they are 
at all eager to annex the rank and file. 
[IBy all accounts, the delegates of the 
players and the spokesmen of the trustees 
are about to sit down to thorough-going 
negotiation. Therein they will consider 
and perhaps determine how far the obliga- 
tions of the men toward their union are 
consistent with their obligations to the 
orchestra, ang how far the rules of the 
union are in harmony with the declared 
policies and standards of the Symphony 
Concerts. Such incidents as that in Cam- 
bridge do not smooth the way—to say noth- 
ing of tempers—in such debates and de- 
cisions, 


te 


| The Concert Itself 


Stricken. with a cold at the eleventh 
hour, Mrs. Laura Littlefield was unable to 
sing with the Symphony Orchestra at its 
concert in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, 
last evening. Instead of adding another 
orchestral number to the programme Mr. 


| Monteux abandoned his intention of play- 
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if they are told that their clear 
_ purpose with the orchestra is to rule ‘or 


ing Wagner’s Overture to the “Flying 
Dutchman’’ and 6ubstituted for it Char- 
pentier’s. orchestral suite, ‘‘Impressions of 
Italy,” which he had played in Boston last 
| week. The two other numbers on his 
original list, the First Symphony of 
Brahms and Borodin’s orchestral sketch 
“On the Steppes of Central Asia,” re- 
mained. The qualities which distinguished 
Mr. Monteux’s reading of the Brahms 
Symphony were even more ‘marked than) 
they were last December when he played 
it here for the first time. In his hands the 
first movement is gripping and dramatic; 
it might well stand alone as a Tragic Over- 
ture, and might better deserve that title 
than the piece which the composer so 
designated. The second movement has 
often seemed no more than a complex dé- 
velopment of a somewhat academic theme; 
but Mr. Monteux makes it eloquent and 
moving instrumental song. Only in the last 





movement does he disappoint, the incisive- 


néss and vigor which he gives it are in 
keeping with his conception, but one 
iwisses the note of uplift and exaltation 
which certain other conductors have found 
in the music. 

The years have robbed Borodin’s piece 
of its pictorial quality. There is far more 
Suggestion of waste and desolate places 
in the piano“accompaniment of Gretchani- 
nov’s song “The Steppe.” His music 
charms because of its Strinking melodies 
and instrumentqal coloring, ‘but it is now 
hardly more than a pleasing Intermezzo a 
la Ruse. Nor is Charpentier’s Suite im- 
mune from the ravages of Time; the. mu- 
Sically discriminating have become dis- 
trustful of it. But there is no gainsaying 
its verve and vividness, its melodic appeal, 
And if it has its taints of theatricaligm, 
especially in the last movement, it has tis 
moments of fancy. Certain details of 
picturesque description linger in the mem=- 
ory; the serenading mandolins, the marea- 
ing girls with their water pitchers, the 
tinkling bells of the mules; and there is 
genuine poetry in the fourth movement, 
“On the Summits.” It is easy to predict | 
tat for a long time to come audiences 
Will delight in this music, and, after all, 
there are few pieces so frankly entertain. 
ing in the repertory of the orchestra. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


KIGHTEENTAH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, MARCH 12, AT 2.30 P M. 
SATURDAY. MARCH 138, AT 8 P.M 


MENDELSSOAN, SELECTIONS from the Incidental Music to Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
a) Overture 


b) Nocturne 
c) Scherzo 


CONCERTO in A minor for Pianoforte, op. 16 
I. Allegro molto moderato 
II. Adagio 


III. Allegro moderato molto e marcato 


_—- 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 4 in B flat major. op. 60 
I. Adagio: Allegro vivace 
Il, Adagio 


Iil. Allegro vivace: Trio: Un poco meno allegro 
IV; Finale: Allegro ma non troppo 
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Solcist: 


HEINRICH GEBHARD 
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Steinway Pianoforte used 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Grieg’s Concerto 
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| Mr, J acques Hoffman, direc- 
: tor of the Peoples’ Orchestra. "| 
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Mr. Monteux showed himself thoroughly 
master,  @ master of the score and his men car- 
«ried out his wishes to the smallest 
al Miia er nuance, ( 
| if AUDIENCE ENTHUSIASTIC ! The management of the Boston Sym- 
When Mr. 
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BR $7" Tee te ea (22a) fler’s ‘‘Pagan Poem” 


Superb Playing by) 
| Taking into account the fact that Mr. 
Reduced Band--Geb- | Gebhard himself can hardly have illu. 


hard Soloist 





BY OLIN 


1€2, previously 


muito to “A Midsummer Night’s Fill Vacant Positions 
Jream”’; the Grieg piano concerto, — ' ' . , 
Heinrich Gebhard of this city as pianist. At the rehearsal the orchestra went 
a, 


id Beethoven's Fourth 
Mendelssohn’s music w 
the late Edward MacDo 
Is in orchestration as 
Composer could do 
w instruments. It 


ayed, and both M 


J equally masterly fly 





DOWNES 


With a membership of 67, the Bos-| 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Mon- 
teux conductor, gave its customary 
yesterday afternoon. | 
1 An audience, which gathered early and. 
| displayed the greatest interest in‘ 
| applauded practically every 
|; member of the orchestra as these men { 
| came on the stage singly or in groups | 
to take their regular seats. The place ! that is desirable, and which is almost 
of Fredric Fradkin, the former con-| 


certmaster, was filled by J. Theodoro-|! chestra. Beethoven's fourth sy 
Lats | naturally calls for fewer instruments. 
assistant concert- | 


‘Players are now available for next 
and loudly. the end |, P*aye: ; ; tj 
pores miidlawce hg pee week’s tour, and that in addition to | 


i] - | | 

Monteux entered ae phony states that between 75 and SO | 

4 

time. The pro-!| these about 25 additional players are iy 
' 


some 


state consisted of ti expected to be enrolled in the very near 
music from Mendelssohn's incidenta] || Tuture. 


; It was also emphasized by the man- | 
whine heat cp agement that from now on newcomers 
with relatively | ‘0 the Boston Symphony are not in any 
was delightfully | 8°"8e “‘strike-breakers,”’ They are aia 
r. Wendler, the ad-{ P!Y men who have applied and been | 
irable first horn, ana Mr. Laurent, the j !Ven positions which are now vacant HI 

tist, were called by | i" the Symphony Orchestra. 





"Mr. Monteux to bow to” the audience. | 
| Great enthusiasm and unanimity on | 
| $2e part of the men was felt in the per- | 

formance of the overture, which was 
very brilliantly plavea. And what } 
| music this is! How fresh, how poetic 

today! No wonder it was applauded— 
the music and the virtuoso performance. 


Mr. Gebhard and Grieg 


‘t must be admitted that the music of 
Grieg is pale by comparison. Yet it 
appeared years after the youthful mu- 
sic of Mendelssohn. Mr. Gebhard had 
intended to play Charles Martin Loef- || 
for piano and 
orchestra, but the orchestra was too 


| small, so that Grieg’s work replaced the 
Loeffler composition. 













































sions about Grieg’s aging music, he 
Played it Superbly, like the Sane, au- 
thoritative artist that he is. To Play it’ 
with more abandon would have required 
a belief in it, ana we cannot believe 
that Mr. Gebhard is enthusiastic about 
this out-modead concerto of Grieg, espe- 


j} cially when he is deeply immersed in | 





the music of Mr. Loeffler. But he was 
justly applauded and recalled, and the 
orchestra provided an excellent accom- 
paniment of the concerto, 











Beethoven Played Superbly 
! 


As for the Beethoven Symphony, it 
was one of the best performances of 
this work we can remember. Thig early 
Symphony gains rather than loses by 
a Smaller body of Strings than usual. 
It had at last the almost Haydnesque 
clarity, Simplicity, lightness of touch 


always lost when the Symphony at | 
Dlayed by the average-sized modern or- | 
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through Wagnerian excerpts which re- 
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as held up by | “Ulre a large orchestra for performance, 
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FINE PERFORMANCE | 
STIRS ENTHUSIASM, 


mre em 


By PHILIP HALE 
The 18th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, conduc- 
tor, took place yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. The program, neces- 
sarily changed from the one announced 
last week, was as follows: Mendelssohn, 
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t critic. Here, 


music, there was ever-present clarity 
and a fine sense of proportion. 

Is Grieg’s concerto becoming shop- 
worn? Mr. Gebhard’s playing of it was 
brilliant, rather than poetic or roman- 
tic. The better portions of the concer- 
to are surely romantic. In the first 
movement he appeared to be in a rest- 
less mood; the lyric passages were not 
sufficiently elastic; more than once a 
phrase sung enchantingly by the vio- 
loncellos was repeated dy the pianist 


‘rigidly. It should be remembered, how- 


ever, that Mr. Gebhard played at com- 
paratively short notice. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The orchestra will be away on its last 
southern trip next week, The program 
for the concerts of March 26, 27 will be 
as follows: Dvorak, Symphony No. 6, 


“From the New World’; Wagner, Pre- 


lude to “‘Lohengrin,’’ ‘‘Forest Murmurs”’ 
from “Siegfried’’; Debussy, Little Suite 
(orchestrated by Henri Busser); Berlioz, 
Rakoczy March, 





Overture, Nocturne and Scherzo from, 
the music to “A Midsummer Night's CONCERT GIVEN IN 


Dream”; Grieg, Concerto for piano and 
orchestra (Mr. Gebhard, fianist); 
Beethoven, Symphony No. 4. 

The great audience welcomed Mr. 
Monteux and the faithful men of the 
orchestra warmly. The enthusiasm 
‘showed conclusively appreciation of the | 
Stand taken by the trustees and of the, 
loyalty shown by so many valuable, 


distinguished players. It also showed | 
@ confidence in the future and the glory | 
of the orchestra, a confidence not to ‘be 
Shaken. 

The performance deserved the hearty 
applause that punctuated the conoert 
throughout. It is hardly necessary ts 
Write at length concerning the music it- 
Self. Mendelssohn’s overture and Scherzo 
are still delightful. Would that he had 
always written in this vein, for he was, 
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Symphony Orchestra's 
Work Is Excellent 


Monteux Receives Big Ovation on 
Appearance 


SPITE OF STRIKERS 





The Symphony concert yesterday aft- 
ernoon proved that the orchestra, de- 
spite the strike, can give concerts which 
attain its usual high standard provided 


first of all, a romanticist, neyer so happy | music written for a full modern orches- 


as when excited by a fantastical sub- 
ject, as by Shakespeare’s comedy, or 
“The First Walpurgis Night,”’ or by a 
scene in Nature, as in the Overture to 


tra is avoided. ‘The possible repertory 
for the diminished band includes most 
classic symphonic music, and offers 
plenty of variety to choose from. 
Except for an unusual volume of ap- 


“The Hebrides.”” In the Nocturne we plause when Mr Monteux first appeared, 


note the peculiarly suave Sentiment that} and most of the capacity audience rose 


too often degenerated into rank senti- 
Mentalism, as in many of the “Songs 
“Without Words.” Mr. Wendler, horn, 
and Mr. Laurent, flute, contributed 
greatly to the success of the perform- 
‘ance that they were obliged to come 


peorward in acknowledgment of the ap- 








Whoie orchestra. The Scherzo was played. 

With the utmost delicacy and crispness, 
and he wood-wind choir covered itself 
1 glory, 





to clap loud and long, the concert pro- 
ceeded as though nothing had happened, 


The revised program began, as the one: 


originally planned did, with three fami- 


SO! liar excerpts from Mendelssohn's ‘‘Mid- 


summer Night’s Dream” music, and in- 
cluded Grieg’s piano concerto in A 
'minor and Beethoven’s Fourth Sym- 


'Plause; this applause was also for the! phony, replacing the previously an- 


nounced “‘Pagan Poem’’ by Mr Loeffler, 
and Glazounoff symphony. Heinrich 
Gebhard was the soloist, according to 
schedule, 













| Mr Gebhard Applauded 


terday it was a remarkable achiev 
a able achieve- | pone - “ 
Fen g 8 which conductor and players bekigrs Webs ean of the men who played 
deserve great praise. If there are no UPON drums, cymbals and the like In 
further defections there can be no pos- the absence of Mr. 


Sible doubt of the artistic Success of |tympani, of Mr 
the rest of the regular season, as well | 
as the ‘‘Pops’’ afterward. 


mere ven as the ner | angles will go otherwise to a man the more or less noted 
te og ef Program will be r virtuo main— 
tonight at 8, as usual. . ow si remain Messrs. Laurent, 


An Afternoon That Excelled Anticipation the Strings. From 
—A Diminished Orchestra on Its Mettle, hag oc more than one man of tried, merit 


and a Poised and Resourceful Conductor "epair. By 

Interesting Pieces Eloquently Played forces by sedulous regard for balance and 

There 
the audi 
yesterday afternoon. 
Symphony Hall and, as 


bers of the orchestra passed singly or in “OTe praised him. 
Broups to their | 





|Plauded them heartily. 
teux made his way 










Many Violinists Missiig- ~~" , At the end of each number upoh 4 

The most noticeable gaps in the ranks, PTOsTamme or at pause in it plaudits; 
are in the strings and percussion sec-| again ran high—for the performance, for. 
tions of the orchestra, There were) the leader, for the orchestra in general, 
only about half the usual number of| ¢4, individuals who had sh . 
[second violins, yet. the quality of tone 7,0, ada shone through the | 
from both first and second violins|P/¢ce just heard, like Mr. Wendler, the 
seemed better than it has at any time first horn, in the Nocturne from Mendels- 
in the past two seasons, It had the old sohn’s music to “A Midsummer Night's 


golden shimmer, but of course lacked Dre ” | | *) es 
volume and depth, comparatively speak- P am, and Mr. Laurent, the first flute, 
ing. in the Succeeding Scherzo. Finally, when 
Only momentarily, however, were the thé “‘wholé concert was done, the listeners 
eteioge a So a Pb 5a Migs lingered to renew their plaudits and to 
rass, which goes to show that those pring the w , > oe | 
who have always contended that there the Bye wale band t9 ats feet. Clearly 
were too many strings in proportion to ence was on the side of the play- 
the rest of the band had some reason €rS Who have kept their contracts; clearly 
for their attitude. it approves recent decisions of the trustees. 


The program book listed the strikers ®vidently th 
among the members of the orchestra. A é board has Wisely decided to 


but omitted Fradkin, substituting as ®‘'!e for an endowment while the iron of 
concert master the name of Julius The- ©XC!tement over the present and the future. 
odorowicz. The inclusion of the other of the orchestra is still hot. Each pro- 


Strikers is probably simply due to the sramme-book contai in 
fact that their defection came after tained a circular inviting 


tie programma svete feimtel: tiem te reactedatet to such a fund—now set at. 
Caused some comment. The programs — — millions—apparen tly as preliminary 
also contained, as explained elsewhere Step to wide and vigorous canvass, later in’ 
in today’s Globe, an appeal from the the spring. In no respect—to end the 
trustees for contributions to the en- record—were the number 
dowment fund of the orchestra. | : pees or he Guanes 
of the audience diminished, while its in- 
terest in the concert was keen. 


Mr Gebhard played with his usual. vs sc Seventy men sat in the orchestra 
skill and taste and was warmly ap- —~'"® Sixty-odd players who have respected’ 
plauded. The orchestra gave him ca. their contracts, plus a few veterans who, 
et pris females and Mr Monteux led retired on pensions, voluntarily returned to 
sympathetically. | . | 

There was a sonority and brilliance br aed places. “The wood-wind choir was 
about the performance of the familiar virtually complete; the brass choir sufficed; 
Beethoven symphony which would have (the violing and the violas were plainly de« 
been worthy of comment under normal pleted; the violoncellos and basses served 


circumstances. As things stood ves-/the needs of the day and Something more: 








































Neumann from the 
Mattersteig from the 
tuba and of Mr. Heim as the first trumpet, 
No concerts are scheduled for the the orchestra suffers appreciable loss; 


Longy, 
Sand, Laus and Speyer in the wood-winds; 


Mr. Wendler among the horns; Mr. Theo- 
dorowicz—now concert-master in succes- 
Sion to the departed Fradkin—Mr. « De-. 
nayer, Mr. Bedetti and sundry others in 
that choir, unfortue 








SYMPHONY CONCERT 





has departed and it most needs. immediate: 


wise distribution of available 





euphony of tone, Mr. 


was no mistaking the Sialinen ‘el excellent results from an Orchestra so con-_ 


stituted 
ence at the Symphony Concert, poise, Y firm yor cnet. Ths an 


It came early to! readiness in resou 
the present mem. ® has met and conquered difficulties oncé: 
* ‘ 


places on the Be To a man the orchestra was on i " 
When ate ar tle... Through the chosen pieces tree Ma. 

Pott eay sal O Shakspeare’s c¢ 
re ~conductor’s «4 Micsuimmer Night's Dream,” it aid. gues 
be: itself in zest for rhythm, in lightnesg: 
eae brightness of tone. in spirited trangi- ~ 
‘ons, in artful blendings of voices, in al] 
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| AN D NOTHING HAPPENED. contrasts were missing.” The foundation +f 
one of the ore d J 

| 5 ay Fat suf TED B nekoe ae ohne RA a. times, “But the ‘pithay ‘ween canal 


excellent, considering ‘circumstances, and 
IN NEW YORK much of the playing not only charming, 


the graces proper to the music. as erie The Music of Boston 
meerto for piano, its suppleness : ear ht- 
warmth: chided by example the cool and) BOSTON, Massachusetts ed = rf 
precing. Gebhard, playing the solo, part: leenth concert of the Boston Symphny | 
In’ Beethoven’s fourth symphony, the de- Orchestra took place March 12. : ‘out. of finesse. The original programine 
pleted strings excelled all anticipation. program, after revision, made neces | | scheme was changed. The conductor tem-— 
Their tone was as clear as the day; it sary by the dismissal of some of the Warm Applause for the Reduced Band bered the wind to the shorn strings. Beet- 
pent: to every modulation of the music; | ‘hoven’s fourth symphony and a group of 
sais bee with songful leauty. The other players, was as raters te eux and Hearty Sympathy for the Conductor ‘Wagner's excepts made-up an interentiall 
choirs fell rot a whit below them and the Mendelssohn—Selection mtisic —A Changed Programme Excellently evening. Cheer up, Monteux! The mu- 
outcome was performance in which the summer to ota telaee: szeiniicl | | 4 ;, sical world will not allow such an orches- 
simplicity, the charm, the bright saul dir Pip Ein so og | | Played — The Reviewers Reflections, tra to perish because of revel'ion in the | 
fender or the stouter ardors of the music Gebhard, : | | . ranks. ‘L'h : rg 3 og 
new. Paaed have been Symphony Beethoven—Symphony No. 4. ae and Also Discoveries, About Present say ae Vina shh pcb grdlivl irc ft 
Concerts in 1:ormal circumstance pang te The orchestra, having arya od Tribulations ‘the finny tribe in this case hapvened to 
full ranks when the Cenanine ee? 7 band dergone important changes, play ee eS: be “sacred codfish.’ [James Huneker in 
less well. Hiach to vapuees ceo whole. surprisingly well. Mr. Monteux has | RCHESTRAS, like nations, are hap-| The World 
Bnd ete Ae ceramme indicated that again proved himself aman of ee | piest When they don’t wash their ne 
S ee van nhskrte are not only possibile under trying conditions, a man xt | doubtful linen in public, Through | Present and Future 
put ;enjoyable when the choice of ere ‘i arpagipicone rd sega. ohh Sin | teux ike: iacipanen tae aoe esto hs bog What became of the ‘Symphonie Fan- 
: : d the al his profession, a practical m | A dade : evening con-| , ' | 
conditioned by the numbers an é , re : ‘cert of t ‘ hes, _tastique” of Hector Berlioz? That ques- 
‘ance of the available orchestra. eapgneee Those who stated that his interpreta | | Guenis watt ton conten ke aay ae must have ruffled the equable tempera- 
sohn in his symphonies may rag Pc tions lacked in authority failed to | SOMLiDM: the oontha Pa haar iabemantaa whir]-|™ents of many subscribers to the Boston 
thin, accademic, antiquated; alin pare; realize that he was patiently building | wind, what he would call a “tourbillon,”’| 5¥™Phony concerts as they sat in their 
his piano-pleces 12 eae Fae na Mh but up the efficiency of the orchestra so) while the menacing clash of “Die Wacht| Seats at the final Thursday evening con- 
many of “ss ter ry scherzo and noc- that he might in due time give all his am Rhein” drowns the martial measures of | Cert of the Season in Carnegie Hall. - The} 
Sree) “A. Midsummer Night’s Dream” attention to the interpretive side of 7@ “Marsellaise.” The“ ostensible reason|V¢TY types had melted into glow:ng 
turne to “A Pils eoncitig invention and his art | Siven for the recent row in Boston is the|Streams of glorification when the work | 
ill teems wi : : Music Inion: é was lat e ‘ ite. 
me 6 ans, The overture is voice to mpy;. necessary technical efficiency | ; Musical Union; but the fundamental cause ely performed in Boston, and despite. 
felicitous me tter of : | is, unhappily, racial dissonance So the| the fact that a somewhat weighty concert 
ere ane ee aie night-plece and| 22d almost been attained and vel famous band from Boston, robbed of Morel a ronte, had remained sitting when Pierre 
TE, aco interludes that sustain the Monteux was beginning to show his than a third of its players, limped to New! Monteux, conductor, commanded th» or- 


try and the caprice of the play; while audience another phase of his | | | York yesterday determined to play if the|Chestra to rise and accept the laudations 
poe : 


of all three the musical nature, as witness last week's memo- : | Organization had only twenty members, ag| Of cultivated Boston, the piece had been’ 
ost norapiiek the imagined and illud- rable performance of Berlioz’ “Fan- : , Manager Brennan put it. announced for repetition before the mer- 
ce on Ee oees a composer has written’ tastic” symphony, when circumstances | | After the defection in Boston some old| cenary Seren OF. Naw. Lork, 
erent - in kind. Grieg’s concerto ohliged him to rebuild his almost per- } : ; members came forward and among them; But without explanation it vanished into 


stiffened under Mr. Gebhard’s rigid tone fect orchestra. Yet there was much to | wa nieaiaes Martin Loeffler, our leading | thin a Mey aagyy a 2 Dae br 
| ss. Far too cool and objective raise } esterday’s performance, | mposer, and Timothée Adamowski, v ho , and in place the aston'she audi- 
end tle intrinsically rhapsodic P ° m y ich | cffered their services. Both these artists ‘ors beheld on the programme the unta- 
wes: he rgd gee Grieg wrote fitfully, even if the difficulties under whic were first violins in the orchestra when M'lier B flat symphony No. 4 of Beethoven’ 
music. Agree iv: but each mood, while it| Mr. Monteux labored had not been Franz Kneisel was concert master and: -: - Many fine things have been written 
rte ey ype iel and high. There are known to the audience. The apt} Gericke conductor. Arcadian days, indeed, 20ut th’s symphony, out one feels certain 
neha se in the concerto wherein Grief characterization of different styles of | : As Mr. Fradkin is now playing the part ‘hat Boston would not have been shaken 
ice thitgnt of rule and process; and tim€ music was still to be observed, the oF the insurgent Lucifer, his seat was oc-i ©0 _ eS Se aes evening's Performance, 
and change are gnawing at them. There are dash and virtuosity of the orchestra ne a by Mr. Theodorowicz, and we also :%5 4 was by the Fradkinized interpretation 
‘also fine fervors wherein it is still possible had not been lost, the beauty of tone ee the veteran violoncellist, Alwyn bs | otal Fantastique. After Beethoven 
to make the music soar. As for Beetho- and phrasing which have been 80 “fs roeder at his accustomed desk; Mr. here beiyien a row of specimens of Wagner, 
ven’s symphony, too seldom will the caus, \ROtineatia Pustan Mr. Monteux’s ten- | ongy, oboist extraordinary, whose tone pauely: the prelude to “Lohengrin,” Sieg= 
ductors let us hear him limpid, fanciful, Pa my pe hale still within the resembles the etched line of a graphic , tried Idyll, Forest Murmurs” and _ pits 
charming, even Sentimental. For them, 4 as . - eine | | Composition, was like thin fire ag jt ringed of the third act of ‘‘The Mastersingers.’’ 
by choice, the greater, the deeper Beetho- Powel! of the orenestra. 1e@ au ' the woodwind choir. There were only ten The audience was very demonstrative. | 
yen. With reason Mr. Monteux cherishes realized the marvel that had been first fiddlers as against the usual sixteen; | Thirty-one members of the orchestra 
the graces of this simple, smiling rsa wrought and rewarded the orchestra | the contrabassi were reduced to six. But he absent last evening. The number of 
Inclination as well as necessity yestercday ong its conductor with generous ap- the demon drummer, huddled Over his ket- players was seventy-two, on a basis ot 
sent him to it. Het. 2 plause, tiedrums, Punctuated the Sinister atmus- fen first violins and six double basses, 
Lo SS oC Giriah’s ehnnerte ecrred te display | | oe. with his subtle tapping. & sig fi some of these were substitutes, The 
Mr. Gebhard’s well-known and pres verybody in the audience was nervous, | "Sine members left the orchestra pe 


+ ie ; Bomb outrage: cause of the disch . 
lent qualities as a virtuoso ae | ges, false tempi, stopped horns Scharge of Frederick Krad. 
WW. one Radical: a~ A 13.17 


| Stopped by his 
Was not predicted? 
The orchestra ran 
‘not at half-speed. 
/On the pilot box a 


crew, 


honor—what Catasthwhe kin, the concert ‘master, for insubordina-_ 
pee etnies Wrst tion. At the recent performance of Ber-. 

On half-stean though ‘ozs “Fantastic Symphony” jin Boston 
Matliva Seishin st sae he refused to rise when Mr. Monteux di-> 
nd cheered hi StOOM! rected the orchestra to. stand in acknowl. | 
8S valient edgement of applause. Several of ie 


seceders have already asked for rein- 





V. H. Brennan, the man+| Pia today. | Ney Runioni t.. Sa Ge- ae . UF Associations” of ~yearsy™they are’ anxious| ~ 
ager, said last night that all would sure-| have refusi Mté Seti chairs” OES : | =over'the: future. They even decline to be! - 

dy, do so. Mr. Fradkin will not be re'n- lences , have: apt acnbhs snare.” 3 |  @ cheered! by: the prospect of a concert on 

Slated. [W. J. Henderson in The Sun ‘usual andy quite “as” ee a a tai jag Sunday’ evening at the Colonial Theatre, in| 

sae L 7 Monteux . has aa ow aia e eager app which, they will be the nucleus of a te aut iges A O 

‘Notable Applause : rb a nach Bea Enamineevea well, ‘The pagans thay coxa pa vies pecker will continue to bring its delightful 
iN The Boston Symphony Orchestra makes orchestra is the orchestra heard ‘at Sym- | | they have failed io rule, have forgotten aaa oO ew Oe ica 
its last visit to New York in the midst of phony Hail’ last Friday and Saturday, | indeed, every grievance over Salarv and 
tribulation. Some of the results were ap- with sundry additions to the string choir | unionization in single-hearted desire 


—— te wee 


54 
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On another page of The Sunday Sun, 


parent last evening in the appearance of from applicants long since tested and ap- | “get even’ with the trustees and the Ay Mr. Henderson, reprinting Mr, Roth's 
the orchestra considerably reduced in num- proved for it, should vacancies arise. Late _ agement who dismissed them. But for letter already published in these columns, 
bers. There were also a number of un- last week Mr. Monteux heard them anew, these . implacables the whole secession renews his forebodings: , ye 
familiar faces. Some of them were said accepted a few for immediate service and : Might speedily simmer away, Mr, Roth's letter proves conclusively 


arene mere we oe 


to be of players formerly members of the has since rehearsed them in the current. : E 8 Ueda that the present state of the Boston 
orchesira, recruited now for the emergency. pieces. For Washington, Baltimore, | THE SYMPHONY STRIFE Orchestra is precarious, If its men 
The audience was ready to show its sym- Philadelphia and Brooklyn, thése numbers ! tees remain firm in their determination 
pathy with the conductor, and when Mr. | are Beethoven’s fourth symphony, Wag- : not to recognize a ynion the present 
extra round of applause. At the close of dance of the apprentices and other frae- ; new one will have to be formed. If 
the symphony there was an enthusiastic ments from the third act of his opera, chestra in New York—Foreboding Com-| the trustees believe that they’ can go 
| ment from Metropolitan Reviewers—| Orchestra just as they would buy & 
to share with the players—-and none failed ‘Miss Destinn, long since engaged for the| | hew bass drum they are lamentably 
cknowledge it. | My Rn a Reba 2 aaa em banat (1 
to rise to 4 sd four concerts, sings an air from Mozart's Fradkin | Sider it looks as if the famous old 
eh euubated 1; 7 | Orchestra was approaching dissolution. 
be expected that all the remem rae QUAI songs from Smetana and Dvorak. At the | ———— Sueh an Outcome of the matter would 
tes of the Boston Symphony Orchestra two concerts in New York, without Miss | T=: ton Orehentea ‘New York ete Braet gal tory ny, hoe 
Boston Orchestra in New York kefel] t] 
, ; ; . cr ere lat differences mav be adjusted 
it. was evidert that both conductor and ‘ins S  FUDATY Sh i On Saturday : Be okie , x ' 
; orchestral pieces aforesaidand add to them “turday afternoon Jast and The fe 
meerre Wore on their mettle. ‘The per- Mozart’s Paawechs in minor, Wagner’ : The Times likewice prints .. summary of 
, ; follows: 
and showed the fine musicianship that was : prt 33 Pyne i a T 
c ‘wake ee » *Morest-Music from his siegfried, the troubles of the Boston Sym- iO : 
cenivzd in that reduced aggregation of Beethoven’s overture, “Fidelio.” Sorowhad Phony Orchestra do not seem to have on rapa Terk aos ll joi | 
+ A ute rf" aeK ee > + w Join in 
. . As « ~ . “ d t oe N > ‘ ‘ : : 
String tone was not there. ‘The playing Suite’ ms in p70 RB Naryy aR at | , T | to hear the famous Symon, Oaamentation if the Boston 
of the symphony, however, had great ”''¢: cag 56 0) Ae 0a ' * omy PONCE nid y clektra 18 damaged be- 
. , M a ta > « , 
| its engagements abroad : ree hem more than ance and w leage of all 
an engsors nr performance. And if the S ensasements abroad and keeping then iness. Mr. Monteux has the fac 
< Was different f ¢ , , 
| axe cepted. the limitations of the’ moment. snatares ifm tonal resonance ics playing the present per 
some may have consoled themselves. by Whhhh they heed applauded ‘condhetér dnc so in oak war admirable, and notably the manamement tries to bulla tt ne 
thinking that it was nearer to that of ts | | pes “Oo Jebussy's Petite Suite. Mr, Mon- to former standard with new men— 
. . F ; ether unmindfu] " recent ev S. deci- | Of Debussy, an he egav > Suite : “ ng "ish 
thoven in 1806. In the prelude to ‘“‘Juonen- nah and ay air hee ‘eh etsies “ih RSF ) &Yraceful and almosphedie pecionte on is hy oe pgp: 3 It took 
erin” the division of the strings in the %!0™ , ba ooh thei The ¢ ’ hes © Yarest ability a good 
Here at home the rebellious remnant. Lo Beethoven's ‘‘Fidelio,” Mogart’s sienaty I ay © . ! 
Pble.for the several parts emphasized dismissed from the orchestra last week, | ©“y¥Mphony jin G-minor, Borodin’s or- .a@ up to its preéminent position. 
Somewhat the loss in volume. But the Ppt emai > | : Central Asia” and. the ; . ly, even if an equal amount of abil- 
publicity. Mach day, after the manner Goldmark’s “Sa tuntales overture to itv’in the direction and in the persons 
for a small orchestra and loses little in a : reviewer for The Sun was ] Th i ioni 
i e encouragement of talk and speech-makineg. ’ i? rm Vas Css e merits of the unionizing scheme 
performance by one. If Mr. Monteux’s i D 5 Dleased with the concert but he soon puts. are not for outsiders, imperfectly 
. a new orchestra—on Monday to be organ- , r , r di 3S 
the delicacy and_ poetic coloring of thei: : % ye Present and the future of t} ‘QO GIsCuss. It 15 natural, probably 
ize al , , ,’ ee ; ack 3¢ , > 1e disru ted »YV ‘ 
orchestra were delightful. The audience |.2°% 274 endowed by “prominent Back Bay : He writes: mievitable, that the trustees of the 
mes cordial in its manifestation of enjoy- I sellers, of music in this town: today, pos- Bin sh acer oh was some good playing in De- the policy they inherited from Mr. 
meni. [Richard Aldrich in The Times ,  Uilé, but in general the or- Higginson against it. They no doubt 
| 3 : eee and longshoremen’s unions Kach day, fur- : * nothing of th 1 
: : 7%, - oo ays —e e delicious me|- wisdom that marked his control of 
Undisturted and Well Received, the Sym- eee they announce new meetings that : > 4nd transparency ef tone for re ofcheste ny years and 
hony Orchestra. Gives Its Usual Con- their spokesman will address—‘“‘forums” | i H . ye been noted, tha r such unique results, 
ree. teres and the like, where the affairs of the Sym- formance cumstances no fin: | he rare eth 
‘ties Among the Dismissed Players—A before and, in all probability, never will 
| be again. So much for the pretty and 
a, Fee oe aa «i7,. '9 206 the more far-sighted ' “strikers” are warily : h l Bs 
HE present canosrte Mor ‘the ls. seeki ‘ ie tats ‘lal ’ y recently, these are all 
, oi €xXing work in other orchestras: while : estions that 
phony Orchestra’ in ‘the cities one, two or three questions that cannot fail to inter- 
at i istu: sey a . oy 
soutOward that it regularly visics they go their own way, to return to their’) on labor, 7 "pertein “ae public, and the pe 
Monday ese ah Pe ee as for~ missed sorely the present journey of the or- sey enty-fou pine eoves to be true that and anxiety. a . 
y jin Baltimore ee ns. and | chestra to New York and other cities; they | : leave the orches are pledged to Being two hundred miles away and 


are pledged to unionism and the trus- 
Monteux appeared he was greeted with an ner’s “Siegfried Idyll’’; the introduction, A Second Concert by the Diminished Or- orchestra will cease to exist and a 
: out and buy a new Boston $ mphon 
demonstration, which Mr. Monteux desired “The Mastersingers.” ‘Between whiles, ymphony 
Fresh Evidence of the Overshadowing mistaken. To the disinterested out- 
Under the circumstances, it was not to opera, “Don Jtian’’' and three Bohemian . 
| . oihiiinmebisail abs ne 15 | all musie lovers ll e , 
Should be shown in the perfGrmance. But Destinn, Mr. Monteux will repeat the | s wi fervently hone 
a Tribune on Sunday 
> 9 S . Y made record of it as 's ? 
formance had many admirable’ qualities : | NE specs Set fe witolien *, 08 ecord of it as{ Mr, Roth’s letter and then, with the pen 
prelude to his opera, “Wohengrin,” the | of Mr. Aldrich, comments as follows on 
| 
Players. (+f courre the volume of the “Little i ) the ‘ of people who in 
; | home, the Sv r Orchestra is keeping F | , : anc 7 yond repair. is. 
spirit, elastic rhythm, delicacy and finesse: me, the Symphony Orchestra is keeping d anc at this dis 
in becoming fashion everywhere, more. 2 tempered the programme to but te orchestra 
familiar to concertgoers of these days, 
ba . ? - ( mar ‘ AV . Qe leu; is ia - 1 2% MuIei-- . 
a vershestras that played it for Bee- and, they could hardly have been alto | IX IS entirely at home in the music or women—in their place, the OlUuten: 
1¢ other Numbers were the Overture many years to bring the Boston oO 
scoring and the reduced wumbers avail- ’ rea 
are cultivating an admirable talent for cnestral ‘sketch, “On ‘the Steppes of 1y, ovo as be done again nM OG ate 
"Sj ie jyll” was originally conceive soni : 
my estried Idyll” was orig yee of “strikers,” they mect. for the mucual The nel ps at once available. 
» om | UAC € r > “the nucleus” . Skye , 
beat in certain passages was a little rigid h day they become “the nucleus” of : it by for Pessimistic reflections upon the acquainted with the circumstances, 
; women”; on Tuesday by the publishers and orchestra should carry out strictly 
ly, by their “comrades” of the pavers’. ‘he sounded rough. There was consider it a part of the many-sided 
Which the Bostonians ha 
Lee = be expected. 
certs Abroad—Appearances and Actuali phony Orchestra have never beet discussed € expected 
“hp 7 . 49 . 
' Singer’s and a Pianist’s Recital playful game of appearances, Actually, 
are not unwilling, could he | Boston Symphony est deeply the New York 
began auspiciously in. Washington chairs in Symphony Hall. ‘They have I to perpetuate or destroy this Situation are suc 
oF Ae Te ae s ismiosthty fi > Phila dei: KD | tra if it is not nion- 
to moves as isnioothty, lin» P ladvl;}aréuneasy away from the work and the | 6 OPP engrossed in nearer matters, Mr. Hender- | 
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‘nouneement of a campaign to, raise a 4 means only one thing, that these great audiences realize all that 
‘permanent endowment fund for the Bos- ta this orchestra has si ified. ea , . 
he sic : ‘ton Symphony’ Orchestra. The amount r ioc} : en F sor its inception under Major 
mn n * | set as a goal by the trustees js. ‘at least : igginson it has brought beauty into the lives of our citizens and 
or | for ‘the hero’ three millions,” although $2,000,000 is the 7 distinct} . d 
and a “that govt ot thing, - Ne wonder largest sum previously mentioned tenta- & /disunction to our city. The spontaneous desire to help should not 
mY ar, Webber, the presiden ively by them as possible. =. . : “i 
‘American Federation of Musicians—an| “yg! by thom ag or can. pe raised “it 4 be held back to perfect the detailed plan for raising an endowment 
atute and far-seeing man withal—found! should prove piemle te Ses > ieee 3 fund of at least three millions: d di 
eit meTmeTieg dita one elon"anvwhere! | nahh mullions; and accordingly the Trustees will 
she as orld, On the sa a > ° as 
discovered engagements wes ik Coe oe endeavor depet-ds the i lady receive at once subscriptions and pledges from all those who 
Fradkin’s e tanding of the orchestra. — | es i , ‘ta) $ 
CI ne ee es Lea Raat at the) " believe in the vital importance of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
‘Ae end of each season. According to the’ 4 t ial 
fic official “Historical Sketch of the Sym- | 0 our community and country. 
Ban phony Orcnenee. sha amiga nm ‘od e 1 
| | | eficits from iF me : e. ge " ° 
ikely : ictal ae epemmuel 4 hhad totaled about $900,000 and * here is annexed a subscription blank which may be signed 
| raged per season. Ub | ae . 
Lo bine ha relinguished control in May, ¢ and left at the box office or mailed to the Treasurer, 
Np | 1918, he paid the bill ou 1 | & 
ee uiiidriners ta the: Symphony] eke : peat a B. Dang, 6 Beacon Street, Boston. 
ts who, resent: Mr. Roth’s ‘recent Jet-| Since ee Saag ne weg agp pe uF = 
-on the part of the seceders. from the} trustees, w lacy Pm aby £ T 
~ ongne Chapel ata amet Page tek Y had to meet deficits mi RUSTEES OF THE Bos 
petra, here follows one that well EMPEY acwer than evar ‘before. The total deficit fe — SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
hem all: - °° ; | Besta * ad last season, aceording to. Judge. 
Sym- | Cabot, the chairman, was nearry $100,000. 
‘© give a | Unless a permanent fund is raised there 
will always be danger of private gener- 
osity finding the burden too great -to 
| bear. ? | di ae 
the The appeal from trustees to subscrib- 
o ers follows: | 


“Symphony Hall, March 12, 1920. : Boston, Mass., April........1920, 
Sore tte Subscribers | to the Boston A The undersigned hereby agrees to pay the Boston Symphony 
the Symphony Orchestra have request- i Orchestra, Inc., for its perm tend 
tH an Reger y « “ cpportunsy Me pag i , 2 ’ permanent en owment fund 
o their interest in securi a ure a 
| | through a permanently. endowed ‘foun: | dollars on or before 
~~, | dation. 8S attitude means only one fi 
pave. thing, that these great audiences real- y as follows: 
_, ize all that this orchestra has signified. i 
_ From its inception under Maj Higginson. 
it has brought beauty into the lives of 
_| our citizens and distinction to our city. 
them |The spontaneous desire to help shéuld 
that  j|not be held back to perfect the detaile¢ 
¥ Jack. brag ae Pe an pa pple mir fund o 
who sup- at least. 00; and accordin he 
heute nd _ trustees will gladly receive at on 2@ sub- 
aos seriptions an pledges from ,all those. 
; - Who believe in the vital importance ¢ 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra to our i a 
community and country, i a ae Rati > 4 eeeceeses @eeeeesecece 
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without the and is fast degenerating 


‘) Theatre ran merely perfunctory course 


‘that (Mr. Webber, the president of the’ 


likely to get ‘“‘no forrarder,”’ 


As the Subscribers Feel 


} peevish violinist who has been with the 








that here in Boston’ the strife within and 


into a personal issue; Shall ie chestra (Et Fy t 1 Needed 
and the conductor contro] the orchestra, men 9 

or shall it be controlled by Fredric D OW 

Pradkin, the concert-master, dismissed ' 

for gross breach of discipline and general | Meet Expenditures 
effrontery? Outwardly at least, the! 
seceders are now neither more nor less! 


| : 
than an obsequious following awaiting his Deficit Faced Annually, That for 


daily bidding. In their eyes increase if 
salaries and unionization~—the issues with | . 

which the controversy began—are fast he- | 1919 Being $100,000 
coming incidental beside the omnipotent 
and omnipresent Fradkin. So also among | 


the sympathizers with the seceders, Their 
eonecert. last evening, at the Colonial 


to 











The programs at. vesterday’s Sym- 
phony concert made the first cefinite an- 
'nouncement of a campaign to raise a 
until it was the turn of Fradkin to pay | permanent endowment fund for the Bos- | 
the sickly sweet “Meditation” from Mas- ton Symphony Orchestra. The amount | 
senet's opera, “Thais.” Then ovations set as a goal by the trustees is ‘‘at least 
for “‘the idol,”’ ovations for ‘‘the hero” three millions,” although $2,00¢,000 is the 
and all that sort of thing. No wonder | largest sum previously mentioned tenta- 
j ° 1 
American Federation of Musicians~—an} aa ge event ont gar pe raised it 
astute and far-seeing man withal—found | should prove possible in future to pay 
V9 rs con - 
Mle two actor alae canounced to arace | of auaries, than those. elvan anywhere 


. else in the world. On the success or! 
ie. mecasion,  Giscovered engagements; eoilure of the endeavor depeuds the! 


elsewhere. Until Fradkin’s brief var future standing of the orchestra. 
passes, as it is sure to pass with (Che There Bee rvers i * oe AS ne 
i ne e Ww sways, the| end of each season. According to e 
rr, ul (ga Po yen dis tas are! Official ‘“‘Historical Sketch of the Sym- 
eee wee MO TOTS 3 » “| phony Orchestra,’’ sudlished in 1914, the 
annual deficits from the beginning to 
that time had totaled about $00,000 and 
averaged $20,000 per season. Until Maj 
; Higginson relinquished control in May, 
From @ score of, notes sent to this de-| i918” he paid the bill out of his own 
partment by subscribers to the Symphony| pocket. 
Concerts who resent Mr, Roth’s recent Jet-| Since that pe yi cs gee oF 
, the; trustees, with the aid, it 1s said, . 
BT le en oe an pices 2 ‘few others, have had to meet deficits 
. well repre-| jarger than ever before. The totai deficit 
Sents them all: ‘for last season, according to Judge 
Otto Roth and the seceding Sym- Cabot, the chairman, was neariy $100,000. 
phony players do not seem to give a | Unless a permanent {und is raised there 
thought to the fact that they broke ‘| will always be danger of private gener- 
faith with a large audience of many / osity finding the burden too great to 
old Subscribers to the concerts on one | bear. 
of the most inclement nights of the |§ The appeal from trustees to subscrib- 
winter. Many like myself made an ers follows: 
effort to go to Symphony Hall because | “Symphony Hall, March 12, 1920. 
the original programme was played | “To the Subscribers to the Boston 
so well Friday afternoon. To allow a ‘Symphony Concerts—Many friends of 
the Symphony Orchestra have request- 
ed an immediate opportunity to testify 
to their interest in securing its future 
through a permanently endowed foun- 
‘dation. This attitude means only one 
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_orehestra aS concert. master but two 
Seasons to influence the seceders to the 
extent of their not only breaking their 
contractS with the trusiees but with 
this audience of subscribers who have 


ad thing, that these great audiences real- 
ene ed om tne ge ae ll rertan nt ize all that this orchestra has signified. 
that unionism is the last thing desir- F'rom its inception under Maj Higginson 
able tor a good orchestra. My feel- it has brought beauty into the lives of 


ing is that tickets should not be bought our citizens and distinction to our city. 


fora concert where anv one of them The spontaneous desire to help shéuld 


take part waka they have shown that not be held back to perfect the detailed 


they have overcome their present lack Plan for raising an endowment fund of 
of responsibility to the public who sup- at least $3,000,000; and accordingly the 
port them, trustees will gladly receive at once sub- 


(ee 


scriptions and pledges from all those 
who believe in the vital importance of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra to our 
community and country. 

“There is annexed a_ subscription 
blank which may be Signed and left at 
the box office or mailed to the treas- 
urer at Symphony Hall. 


_“Trustees of the Bo 3 
Orchestra, Inc,” Ston Symphony 
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Symphony Hall, 
April 2, 1920. 
To THE 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE Boston SYMPHONY CONCERTS: 


Many friends of the Symphony Orchestra have requested an 
immediate opportunity to testify to their interest in securing its 
future through a permanently endowed foundation. This attitude 
means only one thing, that these great audiences realize all that 
this orchestra has signified. From its inception under Major 
Higginson it has brought beauty into the lives of our citizens and 
distinction to our city. The spontaneous desire to help should not 
be held back to perfect the detailed plan for raising an endowment 
fund of at least three millions; and accordingly the Trustees wil] 
gladly receive at once subscriptions and pledges from al] those who 


believe in the vital importance of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
to our community and country. 


There is annexed a subscription blank which may be signed 
and left at the box office or mailed to the Treasurer, 


| bye Mr. Ernest 
B. Dang, 6 Beacon Street, Boston. 


TRUSTEES OF THE Boston SYMPHONY OrcHEsTRA, INc, 


Boston, Mass., April........1920. 
The undersigned hereby agrees to p 
Orchestra, Inc., for its perm 


dollars on or before 


ay the Boston Symphony 
anent endowment fund.. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


NINETEENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, MARCH 26, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 27, AT 8 PM 


DVORAK, SYMPHONY No. 5, in E minor, ‘‘From the New 
World,”’ (*‘Z Novecho Sveta’’) Op.95 } 
I. Adagio: Allegro molto 
Il. Largo 
III. Scherzo 
IV; Allegro con fuoeo 


WAGNER, PRELUDE to “Lohengrin” 
WAGNER, ‘Forest Murmurs,” from “Siegfried” 


DEBUSSY, PETITE SUITE, (arranged for Orchestra by Henri 
Biisser) 


I. En Bateau 
II. Cortége 
Il. Menuet 
IV. Ballet 


(First time at these Concerts.) 


BERLIOZ, HUNGARIAN MARCH, (Rakoczy) 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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“Faithful” Players 


was played, we were Surprised to hear 
him characterize the work as ‘‘mere- 
triclous.” Did he mean by this that it 
was immediately pleasing; that it was 
showily attractive; that {it was too 
melodious? Our friend, whose departure 
is mourned by many, had a habit of 
making surprising Statements; perhaps 
to provoke discussion; perhaps to ex- 
press a passing whim. (He certainly did 
not mean that the music was showy, 
for the sake of show. 
—% simpler, more sincere composer than 
Dvorak. He was by pn 






















(a SRVRge—which iS often the Sam 
~{-—delighting in strongly marked rhythms 
; and gorgeous colors. He saw red, yellc v, 
; searlet, ‘purple when he sat down - to: 
| compose. Hiow he would rejoice today. 
in a jazz band! There was a time when 
this symphony almost caused shedding. 
of blood over the question ‘whether it: 
was mspired by ‘‘Negro music.’ Now,» 
without thought of this question With» 
out inquiry as to “Negro” or Czech. 
/orlgin, the music gives pleasure at the 
time of performance and in the recollec-} 
ition of it. | . 
Mr, Monteux put on the Program the} 
Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ probably be-f 
/cause he and many others enjoy hear-} 
ing it; and also to prove that in spite, 
of street rumors and Statements, to say 
the least misleading and often palpably 
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Loyal House Acclaims Re- 
turn of Monteux and 
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. is not today without a Sufficient and 
By PHILIP HALE capable string choir. (And 50 at the 
pee ; : esa hext concert a Concerto Grosso of 
he 19th concert of the Boston S972" Handel's for strings will be performed.) 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con- The Prelude was finely played, as was 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoongthe excerpt from “Siegfried,’’ which 
in Symphony Hall. The program was § took us back to the nights of German 
FG es ced spo ft rg RECs eet » New | CPera in Boston. Again we saw and} 
as Tollows: Dvorak, “From the New heard Max Alvary. a wretebed singer, | 
World symphony: Wagner, Prelude to | but the most picturesque and convitsing 
}of Siegfried’s: again we saw and heard | 
other Germans, who howled and bawled} 
aNd shrieked and were fat and dramatic- 
ally Brotesque; again we saw and heard | 
Jean de Reszke. a city gentleman lost 
for a few hours in the forest. 

Debussy’s little Suite, written original- 
ly for piano (four hands), and orches- 
trated by Busser, was played for the 
first time ata Symphony concert. The 
fcur pieces are Preity in themselves and 
delicately transferred to the orchestra. 
The first, “Kn GCateau,” was already 
familiar through the transcription for 
Violin and piane. The Suite is signed 
with Debussy’s name. but the moods 
and the expression are by no means 
those of tha Debussy that brought a 
hew harmonic scheme into the worid 
and still exerts a mighty influenee, 

It was often said in Paris during our 
Student years: “‘to hear the music of 
Berlioz, you must attend a Colonne 
concert.”” It might now be said: ‘“‘to 
hear the Rakoczy March, you must 
hear the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Dlay it, led by Monteux.” The march 
has often heen performed in Boston: 
never with the irresistible dash, the 
blazing fire. the furious and over- 
Whelming climax that marked the. per- 
formance of yesterday. 

The concert will be repe 
The program of the concerts next week 
is as follows: Handel, concerto Grosso 
for strings, No, 5, D major; Wagner, 
Prelude to “Parsifal’’: Saint-Saens, con- 
certo No. 5, for piano (Rudolph Ganz, 


Pianist); Smetana, Overture to ‘The 
Sold Bride.” 
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“Lohengrin: and ‘‘Forest Numbers” 


from “Siegfrier:” Debussy, Little Suite 





























(first time at these concerts if not in 
Boston): Berlioz, Rakoczy March. 
This was a remarkably brilliant eon- 
cert, one that excited the enthusiasm of 
an audience that completely filled the 
hall. Mr. Monteux was greeted warmly 
when he eame:on the platform. There 
Was the assurance of belief: in him: ap- 
breciation of the plavers faithful to their 
engagement and mindful of their obli- 
Sation to the audience that has for 
many years been faithful to them; con- 
ddence in the splendor of the orchestra 
in the future as in the past, The ap- 
plause that followed the performance of 
each composition was not merely sym- 
pathetic and encouraging; {it was the 
enthusiastic approval of the perform- 
ance itself; and the performance in each 
instance justly deservee this recogni- 
tion, 

Sitting one night with Horatio Parker 
When Dvorak’s “New World” swmphony 


ated tonight. 


There never was 


lature a child ori 
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UNUSUAL APPLAUSE 


Spirited Performance at the 
Symphony Concert 
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Dvorak, Wagner, Berlioz, Debussy 
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! | Wagner... ish. oss Prelude to “Lohengrin” 
Among Composers Interpreted | Wagner..Forest murmurs from “Siegfried” 
| : 4, OM eS |. CR re Re pape Petite Suite 
: IN he % '/ , . 
G tute ‘ BM cs , i the Orchestrated by Henri Busser 
There was unusual] applause 4 GRP re “RAk6éezy March 


Symphony concert yesterday at hewir 
break in a program, which consist d | 
familiar and well-liked pieces by Dvor ak, 
Wagner and Berlioz, and one novelty, pes 
orchestral arrangement by Henr! bate: 
of Debussy’s ‘‘Little Suite,’’ written FOF 
piano four hands. There was no soloist. 
The diminished orchestra, with a few 
new men, again gave a performance 
that proved beyond question that the 
season will be finished at no sacrifice of 


a orak’s “New World’ Symphony is} 


a favorite illustration with those, who | 
believe that American art Bourn, de- 
rive its themes and atmosphere . rom 
American folk music. Its rhythms cia 
tainly are often like those of negro x0 i 
sic. but the composer's Bohemian saa 
patriots say that they are also 1e 
rhvthms of his native folk music, 
The themes are all Dvorak S pba ree 
yond question. It is a fruitless task - 
explore the sources of masterpieces : 
a hope of being able to find a fo mula 
which will replace the creative miso sb gated 
tion of productive genius. The important 
‘thing about this symphony is its In 
trinsic musical worth. | a ae 
Like all Dvorak’s music it show S fiery) 
fertility of melodic invention and lit ‘ 
skill in development and vai ation, | xt 
is spontaneous, not eben A aeahayae ig 
are some banal harmonics. hae B te 
formance was ere eeecs vet balance 
| rtioned. | " 
ey eenay fared less well than Dvorak 
at Mr Monteux’ hands. The yepiben ined <- 
Prelude demands a more ‘oe Vv 
mounting crescendo, and in the ‘‘Wald- 


weben” the leading motives did not | 


| ound, ee | 
nie abetty “Little Suite sounds patted 
better on the piano than it does in M. 


Busser’s flat-footed and probably pot- | 


i ’ Mr Monteux 
boiling arrangement, yet 
achieved a spirited performance. ay 
The remarkably brilliant performance 
of the “‘Rackoczy March” with which 


3 fas i iumph for 
neert closed was a4 triump | 
IL eornesrned. It far surpassed that 


r the New York 
iven here recently by 
Piitharmonic Orchestra. 


solo part in Saint-Saens’ Fifth Piano 


ORCHESTRA WINS 'a-“Coneerto Grosso” by Handel: the 


welude to ‘Parsifal,’’ and Smetana’s 
avertire to ‘The Bartered Bride. 


Concerto. The other numbers are to be 


Next week Rudolph Ganz will play the 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The pro- 


gram of the nineteenth concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on March 
27 was a& follows: 

I 


Ivorak, Symphony “t 
“Brom the New World 


Dvorak’s symphony has not been 
heard here for some time, and it was 


a pleasure to renew acquaintance with 
this old friend, at one time so fre- 


quently to be met with. The largo and 
scherzo are still as fresh as ever, still 


making their emotional appeal. The 


other movements have lost somewhat 


in charm. The development of the 
themes seems stilted and old-fashioned. 

The prelude to “Lohengrin” is al- 
ways impressive, but the necessity of 
playing the ‘‘Forest Murmurs” is not 
entirely obvious. Whatever the value 
of this scene may be in the theater, it 


is certainly ineffective in the concert 
room. The picturing of the forest has 
been done more strikingly and sug- 


gestively by other composers. 


Debussy’s suite, originally written 
for pianoforte, four hands, but now 
cleverly orchestrated by Henri Biisser, 
is agreeable music. Music of this 
character was good to hear after the 
more serious and taxing moods of the 
Refined, ingratiating, it 
pleased an appreciative, even enthusi- 
astic audience. Berlioz’s march has 
stand out solidly from the orchestral) seldom been given a more inspiring 

. reading. Under Mr. Monteux’s hands 
the “great romanticist” is gradually 
coming into his own in this city where 
his music has suffered so much in the 
past from unsympathetic interpreta- 


program. 


tions. 


The orchestra played with unusual 
beauty of tone and great flexibility. 
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years. It i 
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terday when there was no ‘assisting 
artist’ and no outstanding piece, it 
filled Cvery seat in 
Thither, however, it goes in 
Spirit. No longer does it take or- 
chestra, conductor, concerts, aS a matter 
Of course. 
band, the malignant desire of a few se- 
€ders, to disrupt and extinguish it-—could 
-eY Work their ful] Will—have awakenad || @re quietly on their way ‘back to Symphony. 


leasures received and 
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“SYMPHONY CONCERT 


NEW MOODS ASTIR THROUGH THE 
AUDIENCE 







through not a few auspicious and un. 
questioned seasohs of beginuing, Sundry 
young musicians, already tested and, yait= 
ing opportunity to join the band, have ip cs 
creased the string choir; out of semt-re- 













(a 
lirement have come such a virtuoso of the 
trombone as Mr. Hamper and so expert a. 
kettle-drummer as Mr. Rettberger. The 
orchestra is quite large enough for a wide 
Choice of pieces distributed through inter-- 
esting programmes. The several choirs. 
are better balanced than they were a fort- 
night ago, and there was little hint of 
diminished tone even in the divided violins 
of the prelude to Wagner’s opera, ‘“‘Lohen= 
grin.” Oniy in the forest-music from his. 
later “Siegfried’’—a more closely woven 
music—did the hearer miss a full-throateyw 
underbody of tone, a larger sonority. Evenin’ 
tne RakGczy March trom BGerliog’s ‘““Damna.«_ 
tion of I*aust,’’ the orchestra’ flamed an@ 
Clanged. With every choir inysuch mettle 
as it Was yesterday, with every individual) 
player clearly minded to do his utmost, the 
orchestra holds firm and supple. In it as’ 
in the audience is new esprit de corps, 
Moreover, there is reason to expect a’ 
gradual secession from the seceders them- 
Selves—a secession indeed that has already. 
begun, It is an open secret, though ob-= 
Viously they do not hand it to the news- 
papers, that certain men in their ranks” 





Awakened—A Sufficient Orchestra, with 
Conductor and Men on Their Mettle— 
The Restless and Waning Secession — 
Wagner, Berlioz, Debussy and Dvorak 


Fill a Diversified and Agreeable Pro- 
gramme 
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REKINDLED audience, stimulating 
to see, hear and feel, now fre- 
quents the Symphony Concerts. 
It is numerous as usual; even yes- 


Symphony Hall. 
a new 


ihe recent Secession from the 


© Stuscribing public to new sense of | Hall. It is as true, though again their 

returns to render. || Spokesmen overlook the maiter, that cer- 

hears the chosen music with GUuizkenedq |} tain others are mak-’ng contracts that by 

merit, the dis- | Next autumn, if not earlier, wi:l take them 

far from any actual or hypothetical Bos- 

“Pase the conductor and his q ton Orchestra. Zest for the secession is 

“scoment, the sus- | Manifestly cooling outside a few faithful 
Hence the intent lists ,- || ““Fradkinettes.”’ In new contacts the 

tie long, hearty | More intell gent seceders have discovered 

| bestowed upon Mr, ¢ that not a few blatant partisans of “union. 

ail concerned; hence @ per-| ism,” “Americanization”’ and that sort of 

ar.ng of symphonic mu-. 
Sit to the dentist and are 
the usual tabu- | nNO more inclined to pay money for it than 
neartily thank the f they would for a series of lectures on 

ady contributed, ac- | the ep:stle to the Ephesians. 
ing means, by cheeks By this time these men are as ll 
edge * .uture maintenance of Jaware that the sentime, : bio 
orchestra. This Drompt response to § tain; | - ~cntiment of the suse 
shin share % Bid ating EG: ning public for Symphony concerts in 
“ permanent fund ff Boston runs almost unanimo : 

: usly against 
ape that many a conductor, manager 
; immediate contributor | A a orchestra OF pers ahs 
seve the campaign the strong start | public pret ed whatever may be’ his’ 

ultimate success.’ By the | waitin ‘ See ay eerly watching and 

such concert as that of | adaian? 7. oe Symphony Hall make head 

| » b, temper of both private pete! un‘on and in 
and auditorium, +o surmount the | wr " ‘ati mes no secret of his destre, 
future, t Orse still, as some Say, the august offi- 
demands’’ 








WOuld enco 


“The trustees,’ said a leaf in the | Sic like to a vi 


| Slsewhere to enfo 


zealous in this ‘““Roston affair’? as the 
were expected to he, 


players, three-quarters, and a little 
recent 
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There will be no Rehearsal and Concert next week 





































yup courage that] sp pie ye 
Tene a new orches- }- se is AL® i sa i iF 

: | beauty summoned anew. \ iseres, 
/Monteux * swept 


inieo ed—a new concert 
hall—to be built, a new nebula of some 
sort. for the seceders’ rather empty 


game; they deceive no one; there is reason 
to ‘believe that even the vasty vanity of 
Mr. Fradkin does swallow them with a 


painful gulp. Events, or raiher the fa.lure 
of events to eventuate, are gradual-y cur- 
ing the seceders of that painful, lingering, 


oo -—— 


Familiar pieces, except one, naturally 
filled the concert and that one—Debussy’s 
“Tittle Suite’’—is no more than a dexter- 
ous, pleasant trifle. He wrote it as piano- 
duet in his young years; perhaps to put a 
few hundred francs in his purse: thirteen 
years later, when Debussy was celebrated 
but not prolific, Henri Biisser, musical man 
of all work in Paris, obligingly and amia- 
bly scorel it for orchestra. It begins 
with pretty little melodies in lightly sway- 


ing rhythms—“En Bateau’’; continues with 
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troubled earth; a shade too slow waé, per- 


. | ‘ cent and ascent; but 
heaven. They themselves put no faith 11} haps, the pace.of dese Bt Oe eiiite 
these outgivings. They are a part of the | at’ his hands the prelude 


hear. S@mehow, he is not always sth 
quent with fragments of w gpeternes wine 
music-drama. Two or three mon ; 
he fell short of the might and vegan a O 
the glorification of Siegfried dead; yes - 
dav, the sheen and quiver of ihe forse} 
in the sunshine, the clang of Msn -2: 
vouth ‘in the postlude that sends Spygate 
up to Brynhild’s fiery rock evaded rng 
Rut the Volsung music sang deep esres 
cially on Mr. Bedetti’s violoncello, while 
ihe birds might have envied Mir, Laurent 8 
flute. There was also Dvorak's hbial tinaice 
—a simple, homely, transparent music, as 
easy to write, seemingly, as it 1s easy to 
hear, born of elementaray instinct Lor tuné 
rhvthm and color, stirring responsive Iin- 
stinct in those -that hear gladly, open- 
heartedly. Thereby it has Survived many 


the -Grail across the 


pens oe d including: two’ players who 89 
had rejoined the orchestra on : i> 
7 days. “= ") eant Alrea 


'- These were August Rettberg, who Concert Brilliant 
replaced Mr. Neumann at the tym- 
By E. F. HARKINS. 


pani, and Carl Hampe, now first trom- 
peers and one of the finest trombonists} In spite of its still croppled con- 
ditien, the Smyphony Orchestra’s 


in the history of this organization. 

| —— 3 nineteenth matinee concert was one 
AUDIENCE ENTHUSIASTIC |of the best of the season. The or-| 
The audience, however, had not chestra is being recruited Slowly. 

shrunk in numbers, nor had its en-| Of the thirty-two places left vacant 

thusiasm for the music and its sup-| ®fter the Fradkin incident, ten have 


port of Mr. Monteux and the manage-}| Peen filled, at least temporarily. Some’ 

oe Manis way flagged rhe aaa, twenty more needed to 

“; “onteux was again applauded long serie Bik os | 

and loudly, both at the beginning and at reguler Comet 

the end of the concert. following the! Among the recruits who took part 
the nineteenth pair of concerts. 


Performance of the electrical ‘‘Rakocy! in 
March’? of Berlioz. Rettb as a’ 
~y o 

| For a novelty at these concerts there. ottberg, tympani player, an 
|; Was Plaved the early and charming! Hempe, of trombone fame. In its 
; ORD ; Mews ”” 2 ~~ 
gate ne Of Debussy, originally aj; long career the orchestra has ‘had 


pilavers are 


make up the 


| were 


a page of more sophisticated and artificial 
rage | ‘: »: _ a oad 
music After all, a symphonic primer maj 
be pleasant to Mr. Monteux turned 
\ > Ch We / 

ihe worn leaves quickly. 


Frecaig Aapegal piano, and later orchestrated only two tympanists, Rettberg and 
‘by og ingest The music is Mas- Neumann. The later followed Frad- 
wenetis t, but fanciful and lending itself kin into what {fs called the Ameri- 
well to orchestral treatment. This suite can Federation Symphony Orchestra 
inte ee by two Wagnerian ex- of Boston 

Cerpts, the “Forest Murmurs’? from TP | 
prin ied,” and the prelude to “Lohen-|,,/" the latest’ program the cus- 
| frin,’’ music marvellous alike in its in- vant sea er is displaced ek ain aes 
| } ment from the trustees of the orches- 
| 


a brightly paced march-tune with a tink-| 
ling intermezzo—‘‘Cortége’’; proceeds with 
an artfully artless Minuet; ends with 
dance-tunes, now sparkling, now sensuous) 
—‘Ballet.”’ It is all neat. pretty, graceful, 


Con. 


. T. PARKER 


human malady whch is self-dece't. 


comprised | 
BE minor, | 
which was} 


luring the composer’s stay 
quality of the music, which has been so 12 New York; 


often discussed ag “American” folk-!the prelude to “Lohengrin” and the 
music, because, forsooth, Dvorak uses Forest Murmurs” from “Sitefried” ; 
a scrap of “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot’? ‘'Debussy’s “Petite Suite,” offered for 
and other negroid or Indian themes, is the first time at these concerts, and 
as a matter of fact not American, but the Rakoczy March from Berlioz’ 
| Bohemian, Dvorak used a little of the} “Damnation of Fawat.” The present 
material of folk-melody which he founda; Veakness of the string sections of 
here, but he used it wholly in the man- the orchestra was evident here and 
her and the spirit of his native land,|there in forte passages; neverthe- 
work which remains the orches- less, the concert was brilliant and 

tra] masterpiece of his Career. | Sr ameaity delightful from first to 
eS ‘last, 
The Debussy “novelty” Js in reality. 

& work nearly twenty years old. The 
Suite was written for two pianos and 
then Henri Busser turned it into ain 
orchestral piece. It {s not typical 
Debussy music, for it abounds in the 
frank melodious expressions that De-| 
bussy disdaine@d when he became an_ 
impressionist. To see an audience | 
‘oking genuine delight in Debussy | 
tunes,” as. in the folk-song moods = 


of the Dvrok Symphony, was i 
y, ndeed: 
& Tare spectacle. : —y 


two Wogner numbers,’ 


| of this article. which discusses the pro- the projected $3,000,000 maintenance 
enough quite to drown it, 3arely once, | ; ] |8ramme backwards, the Dvorak “New fund. 

and curiously in the Minuet does Debussy | 1 ma orld’ symphory opened the  pro- The attitude of the trustees and 
Show the budding horns of individual | | | &ramme, and the pleasure of the audi-; P2trons indicate thot powerful ef- 
idiom and innovation. Enough that innate | q | | 

him. The foil, for concluding number, | relatively small orchestra. The felicity -ne ,_ 29th program 

Was Berlioz’s R&kéczy March—the = anti-| | of Dvorak’s instrumentation, simple as Dvorak’s Symphony in 

Somehow the “big note’ of these “Ro- 

mantics’’ somehow outlasts the purlings 

the Wagner of the Prelude to “Lohengrin’®| A y LAA | aie ci ) 

and the forest-music in the second act of| é “ett Lind vue ‘ [For ¢ | 

“From the New World.” The Prelude was a 
ie srom heaven, reascending to it. As of many, one of the most brilliant con- 

old, the music wrought illusion; mystical ' 


iT 
A 
charming; the late Monsieur Massenet. tha 
venerable—some prefer senile—Monsieur | 'sbiration and its soorihe. ! 
Saint-Saéns would surely admire it; any'| tra, acknowledging contributions to 
ence in this delirhtfy] music was im-/ forts are to be made this year to. 
‘elegance and finesse adorn his tritfle, On | | PressSively demonstrated. Again mMr,| SUStain the orchestra under the in-| 
that score in performance, Mr. Monteux. SYMPHONY Monteux haa chosen a _ piece which| dependent policy fixed many Jy Cares 
. j Tt oa owe 64 , be 
podes of the “Little Suite,”” music that | eeeerreree Ter | ra Is, et always astonishing, and often, From the New World, 
stamps and shouts, boils and _ flames, : | are iive as his harmony. The folk- | Written 
Sweeps tribes or armies forward, cries k 1) b d | 
Dvorak, Debussy and 
of ‘Messieurs les Elégants. Fortunately for 
his audience, Mr. Monteux keeps good 
company with both. 
‘Siegfried’; the Dvorak of the symphony, | BY OLIN DOWNES ¢ 
test-piece to the string choir; contrary “a The 19th concert of the Boston | ! 
anticipation, there was no hint of dimin-} q ei 3 Montewx | . | 
ished numbers; beyond expectation, silvery’ Symphony Orchestra, Pierre 
shimmer and then goiden glow of tone’ conductor, given yesterday afternoon 
and. romantic voice blended within it; in certs of the season. This though the 
‘plire loveliness of melodic progress, it sang, orchestra was still of diminished num- 
Yk wa 7 


drawing-room would not talk shrilly | To fLroceed in the established order 
the string and the wind choirs matched Sounds better and not worse with a| #80 by Major Higginson. 
With them to each other and to heaven. 
Wagner Numbers 
Wagner and Dvorak provided the rest— 
| 
Mented the pathway of the Grail descend-: in Symphony: Hall, was accounted J 


W.. In riper years, Wagner wrote more bers, consisting of between 70 and 80 





The Trustees of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra heartily thank the patrons who 
have already contributed, according to their 
varying means, by checks and pledges to the 
future maintenance of the Orchestra. This 


prompt response to the first suggestion that a 


pérmanent fund will be raised gives clear 


proof of the support to be expected from 


Boston concert-goers. 


Every immediate contributor helps to give 
the campaign the strong start essential to its 


ultimate success. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


TWENTIETH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, APRIL 2, AT 2.30 P.M. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 3. AT a P.M. 


ee 
HANDEL, CONCERTO GROSSO, No. 5, in D major, for String 
Orchestra. (Edited by G. F. Kogel) 
I, Introduction: Allegro 
II. Presto 
III. Largo 
IV. Minuet 
V. Allegro 


Solo Violins, Messrs. J. THEODOROWICz and J. HOFFMANN 
Solo Viola, F. DENAYER. Solo Violoncello, J. BEDETTI 


WAGNER, PRELUDE to ‘‘Parsifa]” 


a eeteteepeeneeeeiesientititenenicsnimme ess 


SAINT-SAENS, CONCERTO for Pianofor 


I. Allegro animato 
II. Andante 


III, Molto Allegro 


te in F major, Op. 103 


SMETANA, OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Prodana Nevesta,”” (The 
Sold Bride) 


Soloist: 
RUDOLPH GANZ 


PUTT CMENUNemT ee oe ARR SS 


Steinway Pianoforte used 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Wagner’s Prelude 





(: ‘its height. ‘The great public, not only 
| | the audiences, should take pride in this. 
orchestra as a civic institution. It 


Should also forbid insidious German 


| propaganda to work its mole-like Way | 

in matters of art. 
Y SYMPHONY Mr. Monteux has proved that as a. | 

| Program-maker he is far from being. 

la chauvinist; he. welcomes music of 

Ub eralel ee & fF 20 / all nations, provided the music is good, 
, o #4 F » | When one hears a work of Handel 
tring's Excel In Han e] S| played as it was yesterday by soloists 
66 9 and choir, one mo longer wonders why 
Concerto —Prelude to Beethoven shortly before his death said 

Py. - ” : Of Handel: “He is the master of us 
Parsifal Given all.” What freshness, spirit, vitality 


1 bee Weed: there is in this old music! The solemn 
| beauty of the Largo, beautifully per- 


formed, is Miltonic. Th is a gran- 
| PROGRAM IN SPIRIT [227264 3s 2iltonte: “mnere is’ 
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in the Handelian sim- 
ii 


{| plicity that no other composer has 
I WITH GOOD FRIDAY attained, not even - deck ‘ 


+ 
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not even 

endindiideeee ae Palestrina or Vittoria. 
The prelude to ‘Parsifa]” was fitly 

By PHILIP HALE | What for a concert on Good Iriday. 


: ‘hat has Said abou 
The 20th concert of the Boston Sissi. What has been said about the character | 


of the drama—and much has been writ- 
Phony Orchestra took place yesterday | ten in bitter comment by warm ad- 


afternoon in Symphony Hall. Mr. ! mirers of the music itself—has rot. 
Monteux conducted. The program was Shaken the belief of those regarding 
Ke ‘“Parsifal’’ as a profoundly religious 
as follows: Handel, Concerto Grodeso for Work in its symbolism and its realism. 
strings, D major, No. 5 (edited by G. F. Who would rashly disturb this faith? 
Kogel); Waener, Prelude to “Parsifal’’: | Who would point out much that is ob- 
j 
» | 
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or ~ 
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noxious, abhorrent in the doctrines that 
are inculeated? ‘The performance, an 
essive one, conducted with rare 
‘|}1 Sold Bride.” Rudolph Ganz was the. skill and understanding, was heard as 
|, | Pianist. The solo violins in Handel's a mf ov part of a Big br ap: Ri as 
| | came acqus i i 
| Concerto were Played by Messrs. Theo- Shain pers centa ‘ig’ peat yh es peer? 
I dorowiecz and Hoffman; the solo Viola, | y7. eee Sic Sint ak tempted én vrite 
ii >» Nye : > en ps . ion aV. ° ; ao < J ‘ 4 i 
, i'w hae the solo violoncello by | “Ferocious’—Busoni introduced it, and 
: rave | , | it me it impressi ime, 
| i here was a triumph of. strings 8 aie it ‘Wal! pieeene er 
||Handel’s concerto and in Smetana’s | Ganz and the diwhaniie. the Gonmeoae 
(| }OVertur Mr. ° sux hi Shen ‘ ih 4 
| ;}Overture, Mr. Monteux had confidence | was engrossing. The thematic material 
| In the new members: his confidence was | of Ae fi n cases miuaecae longer seemed 
1 fully Justified. It may be said without | me ch tiaiel: ” Brad Rb i pets of 
exageeration that the present section of | indie t? d b] hace licit “gut ‘a it 
Second violins is the most capable in | necessary to ‘say. that this, soateeie is 
| the history of the orchestra. Admirable, finelv ons 1thrs, The rhapsodical ein: 
wi was the work of the other players ita fied with the use of a Nubian boat 
|; On stringed instruments. A]] were se- eeuid fg fascinating: it does not for a 
i} Verely tested: ; Acc . res , = 4 
| ely t sted all acquitted themselves moment degenerate into anything mere- 
} Soriously. The young blood in the or- ly hieawee int-Saens .he catenin 
| Chestra of today is more than a? fair ; frat yi ry ae Saat’ ion "t nih 
| exchange for the phlegm of past sea- x as a Pi ‘ae Berne pe a gs OK 
; Sons. The new members and the old _— eo * nie Se - ead bae cc ee 
| were on their mettle. Shrewdly observing, coolly reflecting 
| Now is the time for the trustees to} Western head. Then comes the rushing 
‘(| make an energetic, unrelaxing ‘drive’® finale, which, however, does not throw 
for the desired endowment. The orches- | 28ide in the excitement the traditional] 
tra, today, ; rapa: | I’rench elegance that characterizes the 
it will J y sie + SUDECrDd body of play ado, work of Saint-Saens. Mr. Ganz “played 
it will 9€ even a More magnificent iInsti- as Saint le ens layed when he was in 
ag at ene besianing of next season. his ‘high satate) at with more warmth 
CVhe great a lity of Mr. Monteux as ff." ‘ “tise dertty : : 
disciplinarian and intepreter is fully | 2 the lyric Pees. an Soe ee 
recognized Interest ob th ptidiess. and more furious passages he, too, kept. 
orchestra, | whicl tai Y ly ali ff US head, ever mindful of ey ea 
' con Contains near fle: elegance, All in all, a most excellent 
the famous Players of the past, is at} 
a Nk i lt ial 


I | Saint-Saens, Concerto, F' Major, No. 5 
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' 
| {for piano; Smetana, overture to “The j impr 
ft > 
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There will be no Rehearsal and Concert next week 
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RupotPpH Ganz was born at Zurich, Switzerland, on February 
24, 1877. When he was ten years old he appeared in public as a 
violoncellist. Two years later he played the piano in public. He 
began to study seriously With his uncle, Carl Eschmann-Dumur, 
‘when he was about sixteen. He studied also at Lausanne and 
Strasbourg, and later with Busoni in Berlin, where he appeared 
as pianist and composer late in 1899. From 1901 to 1905 he taught 
in Chicago. Since 1905 he has devoted himself to concert playing, 
composition, and private teaching. He was heard for the first time 
in Boston at a Kneisel concert early in 1906; then at a Symphony 
concert March 24 of that year (Liszt’s Concerto in E-flat major). 
He gave a recital on March 26, 1906, when he introduced pieces by 
Ravel. Since then he has played in Boston, recitals, chamber con- 
certs, etc. On October 19, 1907, he played at a Symphony concert 
Liszt’s Concerto in A major, and on October 21, 1911, Liszt’s Con- 
certo in E-flat major. Among his compositions are a symphony, 
concert piece for piano and orchestra, pieces for piano, also for | 
violin, male choruses, and over a hundred and fifty songs. He played 
here at a Kneisel Quartet concert on March 14, 1916 (Ravel’s Trio in 
A minor). 
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' Rupoteu Ganz was born at Zurich, Switzerland, on February | 
24, 1877. When he was ten years old he appeared in public as ay 
violoncellist. Two years later he played the piano in public. He : 
began to study seriously with his unele, Carl Eschmann-Dumur, | 
q - e e/ : é 
when he was about sixteen. He studied also at Lausanne and || 
‘Strasbourg, and later with Busoni in Berlin, where he appeared | 
iS planist and composer late in 1899. From 1901 to 1905 he taught }} 
in Chicago. Since 1905 he has devoted himself to concert playing, | 
composition, and private teaching. He was heard for the first time || 
in Boston at a Kneisel concert early in 1906; then at a Symphony 
concert March 24 of that year (Liszt’s Concerto in E-flat major). 
He gave a recital on March 26, 1906, when he introduced pieces by 
Ravel. Since then he has played in Boston, recitals, chamber con- | 
certs, ete. On October 19, 1907, he played at a Symphony concert | 
Liszt’s Concerto in A major, and on October a1, 1911, Liszt’s Con-| 
certo in K-flat major. Among his compositions are a symphony, | 
concert piece for piano and orchestra, pieces for piano, also for 
violin, male choruses, and over a hundred and fifty songs. He played 
| here at a Kneisel Quartet concert on March 14, 1916 (Ravel’s Trio in 
| A minor). 
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n its brilliance and speed did not lose 
‘in clearness-and precision, brought to 
an end one of the most memorable con- 
certs of the season. 





“Piavist and orchestra. 
ading of Smetana’s ever- 
- overture, a performance that, 





The majestic introduction was played 
with the most imposing sonority and 


follows was characterized by the utmost 
tlearness of the parts and the finest 
|rythmic precision. In the Largo, and 
the trio of the Menuet; the players 





The concert will be repeated tonight. 


The program of the concerts next week | showed their skill in cantalena. Solo 


is as follows: Mozart, Concertante Sym- | players and ensemble 
Phonie for Violin and Viola (Messrs. |! (nemselves. It is not astonishing that 
Theodorowicz and Denayer); Dukas,|; Mr. Monteux could accomplish all this 
' Overture to ‘‘Polyeucte’’ (first time at 
\these concerts) ; Raval, “Ma Mere l’Oye,” 


distinguished 


with his players, for he is a very serious 


| student of old as well as new music, 


five children’s pieces; Borodin, Polovt-|| and was himself, for many years, a 


Skian Dances from “Prince Igor,” act | Viola player of attainments. But it may 
| II (first time at these concerts). 


have served to answer conclusively, the 
rumor concerning a lack of strings in 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
| The orchestra of Jast week, augmented 
| by some of the recent strikers who have 
resigned from the musical union, and 


returned to the symphony, showed its 


7 | capacities in other performances, for 
| the full band, of Wagner’s prelude to 
'‘Parsifal’’; Saint-Saens piano’ concerto 
. | in F-major, too rarely played, and the 
Sparkling overture to Smetana’s ‘“Bar- 
tered Bride,’’ in which the strings had 
) IR | OS] again their opportunity. Rudolph Gans 
. th $ i I 
Pou! 7 ig 2, 1940 | Both Sublime and Vulgar 
nd Mr.; 
Orchestra an I. 


was the solo pianist. 
Ganz Display Great 


Powers 











Kither conditions of the moment were 
uncommonly propitious, or-Mr. Ganz has 
gxrown substantially as an artist since 





| with him, in addition, an entertaining 
concerto, which is too little played. 
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its material a first movement, which is 
Salat Bees in his conventionally glib 
| vein; a second movement which must 
'rank among the most picturesque and 
mental compositions, and a finale, 
flashy to the point of vulgarity, which 
' nevertheless affords a marvellous dis- 
| play of virtuosity—if the pianist is equa] 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The concert given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux 
easion. 


conductor, yesterday afternoon in porate a i | 
: | >» concerto, indeed, is e epitome 
Symphony Hall, was undoubtedly one | of certain inconsistencies of matter and 


of the most brilliant of the season.| style, which students of Saint-Saens’ 
music have often observed. “here is 


' } 
In response, perhaps, to rumors that | the neat dove-tailing of the differen: 
the Boston Symphony, owing to the | portions of the first movement, the 
strike of certain members, was prac-j {\°2" Polished style, the meauingicos 


| ; howe decorative quality which says nothine. 
tically without a string division, the! Then there is ‘the remarkable slow 


. i T , 2 ra ¢ ‘ 
opening number on the programme j ‘Ovement, an oriental rhapsody the 


: ,; Middle section, of which is built on a 
| was Handel's fifth “Concerto grosso,”} Nubian love song heard by Saint- 


for strings alone, with Messrs. Theo- | 5#e"S as he went down the Nile in a 


3 , dahabeeyah., Forthwith the co 
a he é Z , H " 2 mposer 
 dorowitz, concertmaster; J. Hoffmann / paints a perfect picture of the orient, 


}second concertmaster; F. Denayer, an orient to which he does full justice, 


: leaving an impression so vivi 
; . é Ss vid, so beau- 
first viola, and J. Bedetti, first ’cellist. tiful, so genuinely of the east, that you 


as players of the solo passages. Seldom Will never forget it. (The editor of the 
has the string division of this orchestra instru aook calls attention to the 


instrumentation of certain passages in 
been heard to better advantage. | this movement as compared with the 


instrumentation of the Nile music in 


|as Mr. Ganz was fully equal to the oc- 
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striking simHe@rity.): eek ree 
In this slow movenient the piano a 
orchestra are on a par. The on 
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arranged, its” cont : 
fully contrived and well balanced that 
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strument is as important. and as dra. it refreshed the listener. Handel, too 
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matic in expression as the other. Then 10ng known only as the composer of 


what we? We have at first the most the “Messiah,” was again revealed to 


irritating music in the world, a theme us as the master of pure form and 


as vulgar, as showy, as cheap as any . : : ti 

’ noble melodic outline How fresh 
that Saint-Saens has produced—fully as ; “We : , : 
cheap, for example, as the theme of the 224 inspiring this concerto must have 


last movement of the B-minor violin con- SOunded to eighteenth century ears 

| certo. The fun comes in the develop- accustomed to the operatic trivialities 
ment of this matter and in subsidiary of that day and how fresh and inspir- 
themes which appear. The music is at ing it sounded yesterday in compari- 
limes almost savage or barbaric; ar : d t. 

| other times, as at the beginning, jt S00. With the often forced and unna 

| verges perilously on farce. The com-|Ural musical speech of the present 
poser has his tongue in hig cheek, and day. It contains great thoughts said 
he wantonly offends our best people. ‘with a great and noble simplicity and 


i per tebe hardly have improved was so played by Mr. Monteux. The 
or his performance. His tone was ot... sont Cin Maa , 
the most beautiful quality in singing : ith concerto of Saint-Saens is among 


| passages. He had incomparable strength the few interesting modern composi- 
| &nd velocity when required. He en-\tions for piano and. orchestra. The 
'|| tered thoroughly into the spirit of every orchestral portion of the work is im- 
|| measure. His playing of the slow move- portant but never overshadows the 
| ment will linger long in the memory piano part, while this latter never 

because of its dramatic eloquence, its ' 


|} Sensuous appeal. degenerates into a mere display 
|| His performance of the finale was Of passage work, The second move- 
simply breath-taking, for its authority, ment, an oriental rhapsody, is by far 

iis sureness and grip, as for the head- the finest of the three, and it is cér- 
|| one rageimy Big yd ipa a ripe tainly one of the composer's most 
who think the occasion very preoneion: original inspirations. Its orientalism 
al when the performance of a solois, iS not of the often too literal type 


sh pial 7 _ Boston diag ade ibout by the simplest means, much be- 
en a virtuoso does appear, he should : * : : iF 
do so either as the player of a work J28 left to the imagination. This move 
in which the piano is employed orches- ment was played by Mr. Ganz and the 
| trally, or else as a virtuoso who ex- Orchestra with the spontaneous aban- 
hilarates everyone by his personality don of an improvisation. In the past 
ii and the excitement of his playing. Mr. Ganz has often played with a de- 
(|, Taking ground yesterday in the lat- pressing coldness. Not so on yester- 
|| ter class, Mr. Ganz added to the pleas- ; f . he he pl d not onl 
/| ure and the thrill of ar orchestral con- way ‘ wel edalar ‘ae aml ancatat nt 
| with his familiar and accustomed vir- 
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| 
tral programme, especially when that Russians. Its suggestiveness is brought 


cert. Jt is needless to Say that he was 


casions was Mr. Monteux and the or- Movement), but also with an added | 


| 


| repeatedly recalled. So on several oc. tuosity (truly remarkable in the final 


grace and delicacy of touch and senti- 
ment altogether satisfactory. Was he 
not, perhaps, given additional inspira- 
tion by the orchestra, which accompa- 
nied him with such perfect understand- 
ing? The string section of the orches- 
tra, now restored to almost full 
1, Handel, Concerto grosso in D major: strength, played Handel’s concerto) 
Wagner, Prelude to “Parsifal’: Saint. 3'O8S0 with fine tone and ensemble. 
Prony Pianoforte Concerto No. 5, Ru- Mr, Monteux led throughout the after- 
the ‘Sela ACR Smetana, Overture to noon with his accustomed enthusiasm | 

E and the audience and orchestra re- 


| vhs program, although containing sponded in kind. 


Music in Boston # “%20 

| \ for The Christian Science Monitor 
| BOS TON, Massachusetts—The twen- 
lieth program of the Boston Sym- 


phony Crckestra, on April 2 was as 
lollows: 
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rasts’ were so art- 





does not mar the effect of an orches- favored by Rimsky-Korsakoff and = 
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‘brass; Unless ‘the Listener’ questions “the 
sharpness of French trurapets, do their 
office. Hiindel's Concrto, intermittent rev- 
these concerts,” 
moved in no larger str.de, sang in no more 
The Prelude to 
fal’’ has seldom seemed a more poignant 
music of anguish; aspiration, compassion, 
even if in the past it has been woven in 
more mystical glamors of tone. 
Overture teemed with rhythmic life, snap- 
ped with lively 





ertory piece 


THE ORCHESTRA FILLED AND IN 
Rie FORM AGAIN 


erotund vyuoice. 





‘That Praises Mr. Monteux—The Fresh- 
“méss and Bigness of Haendel — More. 
f ‘ao contrast, needed only a little more burne 
and a Moral — Saint-Saens ishing of glint and sparkle. 
Symphony. Orchestra p'ays, theré is néed 
no longer to make allowance for adverse 
OONER than there was reason to conaitions. 
an there new spirit in all 

expect, in better quality th mudteata:thoccneva 
has filled the chairs in that work the more praises him because 
left vacant by the recent he has done it unperturbed and 
secession from the Symphony Orchestra. aged, with endless pains and 
Few anticipated the repairing of the gaps standards. 
before the beginning, next autumn, of a Meet an emergency is—to me 
Ea! a month the 
Conductor has restored the band to suffi- 
ciency and 
Strings now stand only a little short of 
full quota; the wood winds and the horns 
continue virtually intact; the trumpets and 
the trombones 
There is no Jack, at need, of 
Manipulators for the instruments of per- 
A player upon the tuba is much! 
to be desired, a second harp would be 
; purposes, | +), 
the Symphony Orchestra flourishes again 
: Were it not so, Mr. Mon- 
teux would hardly have included Ravel's 
‘@xavting suite of tonal tales from 
Goose” in the concerts of next week Or .of | 
‘be meditating a repetition of his flaming ; 
version of Berlioz’s “Fantastic Symphony,’”’ 
as yet unheard by the audiences of Sat- 
Upon. the few programmes re- 
Maining he may now set what he will. 
- The restored orchestra is, moreover, 
band of signal quality. No listener 
String choir in Sanders Theatre on 
day evening, in Symphony Hall on Friday 
afternoon, may plausibly doubt its virtue 
it was well tested. 
Concerto Grosso of Handel—stripped and 
unsparing music—d'sclosed 
Plasticity and propulsive power, revealed 
its warmth and sensibility of tone, 
Prelude to Wagner’s opera, 
proved its command of enriching, express- 
ing and dramatizing voice. 
® Smetana’s felk-opera, 
ade,”’ left no doubt of its keennes 
» rhythm, climax. 


modulation 9nd epr'ehtty 


When the 
Both Elegant and Exotic 





the choirs—and 
Was reason, 


the string choir 





Uunrelaxing 
Once more the 


new. season. Yet within 

Both in Cambridge on 
in Boston 
formance, highly pleased the audience, 
yond peradventure the average twentieth- 
eighteenth-century 


more than 
because -his 


may be.no 
with Mozart 
finite grace, flawless Telicity and pérrect 
Plasticity are almost a sophistication in 
themselves, interwoven 

exhaustless 
pass.on of Bach may in measure ‘baffle it. 
A high god, however human his momen- 
remoteness. 


in full numbers. 


“Mother taydn and Handel, 


920 is on firm ground, 
the directness, 
the springing 


The simplicity, 
melodious sentiment, 
the transparent 
artistry and artlessness of Haydn make 
No less surely and de- 

lightedly he answers to the ample periods, 
4) the sonorous progress, the ordéred and 
vigors of the Handel of con- 
certos, overtures and orchestral interludes. 
Every one of us in our hearts loves on 
a Stately, a ceremonious music. 
;Our moderns may feign to write it when 
e occasion bids and the rules are handy, 
no more than half do they really 


music in his ear. 





to the} expansive 


At both concerts 


its sonority, | bt 


hereas with Hindel 
sion in a stimulating world. 
more sophisticated ears, there is 
ation, besides, in this music of domi- 
and vitalized line, of relatively naked 
To censcious or unconscious 
r listening generation knows the 
luatriance of Wagner, Strauss 
the harmonic sharpness 
the children of light—and 
erlioz to Carpenter we have 
with timbres in endless ga- 
Back we go to Handel -in 
a8 that of yesterday and 


it was self-expres- 
‘‘Parsifa],’’ 


The Overture fagejy 
“The Bartered pant 
S for tonal 
Since the best days gyr¢o} 
Mauick, the string choir has not been 
=-€specially in the second violins—so fy!1- 
bodied, warm-blooded and generally sensi- 
tive an instrument. 
teux has sifted the many applicants 
ally chosen well from them, 
ds, of course, keép. un!que gq 


and their brood: 
and subtlety of 
Diligently Mr. Mon- 


and heen titillated 
The wood- rut of aolor. 


Uality; the such a Concert 
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stately; in pzen, is it both unique and” dail 

. | 0 u as oy 
round themselves; ai oetersron to re eee, 
cortrasts diversify music: boresOmey” 


: Us: prefer .Dvorak’s to it a | ny! ean 
strands €xpand, entwine mount, bE ng per cent Amertfican. ie hina cat Eee 
te and speeds ile the senile fury of Saint-Saens 
id eye. : ! 48 of strippeq | 4nd still dwell within the union sagrée of 
or th pina’ for the mind as well ag| French citizenry, Ag with Debussy, 80 
for Ravel was not th It also; | With Wagner. His music also is un ue” 
titnbre beside or’ he first to set string | 2nd universal, not bécause he was Gers 
Pasay ines casitne String timbre; o- Man, but because he was himself. As in. 
shoir. |. One meade came divider of such a | dividualty, and with no. ther Sensation, 
or sinvious. For ra wouldi be sumNtuous the listener receives a personal] pleas Ts 
ward magnificence r rg the straightfor. and stimulation. There is no more to be. 
made music ag thoumye he Seigneur who | said—unless it be that by ike title and. 
tapestries, No wondes he ‘were hanging | 48 like source of pleasure, the Strauss of! 
him gladly, these days hear | “Don Juan,” “Eulenspiegel” ang *’ 
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and Transfiguration’? Will as surely and. 

“peedily return to American concert. 8. 

Unless Mr, Monteux alters péendin | ti : POON: 
srammes, with the Pre] & pro-— 


ude to “Parsifa] “/- Tais Same Saint-Saéns, not as querulous 

PY eat for the year excerpts from Wag- ‘vrailér in print; but as expert artificer jm 
S muSsic-dramas, With reason he has aaa provided the fourth piece of the 

to the active repert ay—his Concerto in F maj a nite 
: | : oO of . or for pians 
oe aa penny Concerts, wherein Miele and orchestra, the Concerto with which he: 
gins to give pleasure and not to minister TOUNded ‘half a century ag Pianist and thar 
prejudice, | &n his public av Hye best remember from a singular 
gerly, especi: , je Middle mo , : o arin ia! 

as eloquent wit, ae pecially when he is movement, This) Andante begins, 


he Peat without measures, not 
Z e rr Oo “Le Wwitho1 inta : ton 
Hin” wee Peay elude to « hen- Oriental] dissonanes; it calms if to 










Cambridge songs that Saint-Sains 


/ Te of the Gods”’ wher upon the Nile. There is more Orie rye 
aoe Ranting ee Sang with the orchestra ssonance; subdued, the w ntal 
4 ’ s 4S music, Of the | in' 

inwardly thea no doubt rejoice beginning return, 


German composer only Ppéned to he a flung 


, forty years re-/% semi-tropical rhapsody, brie 
ig from our immediate time. Others 8raphic. The rest is th ari 
Pr ng if, repine and rail Outwardly at familiar dexterity, 
pes one inexorable fact. Meanwhile, 8°Und and glitter 4 sf 
= eepine god } Ored listeners NOthing, who leads fancy and form hang 

ng no Wagner’s 2 hand through a iS 
for him ed happy .in* erisp “Passage-work’? to. 
Enough “splay the pianist and in crystalline. 
Pe, he Stirs, illudes, Pleasures, Melody of ego] sentiment. Saint-Sadue 
operas dwell c teat Changeless jn his ¢legant, exotic, entertaining—and the Cone 
beauty. enduring: Certo thas run its course. Mr, Ganz, not 


. Loo often heard in Bost ? : 
The truth igs that in concert ston, Dilayed the solo 

- art, Ay — wy ft. 53 
house listeners She. con hall or Opéra P Diayed it—with one 


otherwise than as ma: 





| posers are thor- Very image of the music. Over-rthuch' 

gh-go i “imu | 
cellent thing thes ene antes 2h ex- it Keemed, he unged the pace in the ees 
‘@arpente move , shen 
ample, happens to | Penter, for ex- vement and even. in the 


be an Americ oth | finale; but 
t} | an and erwise he was ag lucid and : hs 
rat clear American impulses Prompt some elegant or exotic as Saint-Saens ‘himceie 
residence and predilect Ould such birth, Music of poetry and passion used © somn 
po aeiidloces ae Hection Profit him were times _to betray ‘him into ‘hardness an ‘ 
‘Rain " Imagination and Skill? |©Xaggerated stress. In mus; aan 
‘Ing French, Debussy js USic of artifice, 

' the artistic glories 


rounted among ven when he pushes th : G, 

' 4 - e ‘9 « 
aa | of France, but his music | Pleasure, 2g “- pom aN 
S what he himself out of mi - T. Parker 0 


nd and spirit’ poet | 7 
Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte | 













SANDERS THEATRE . . CAMBRIDGE aan st 
a Pars Srakawls: Violin Camilo es “a | | Rp 
“Hughes, Pianist with Limitations—Mr, fpegeetto: by Fmuaidel | waae 2 
Longy to Disinter Fanelli — The Next aré exceedingly rennntt al 


\ with eighteenth-century pieces, t 
Bach Festival ) _ closed every detail of the mus se He a2 


OSSIBILY the audience at the syme ers on 
Phony Concert in Cambridge, last joy. before ‘the days tn oh tht h 
evening, believed that the orches- aniites may opportunely ¢ the th ‘ ec 2 
tra had so far conquered its Te~ moser’ o~ Qeuign . “oh “tridese tint 
cent plight as to need no further en+ ‘ ‘mistit. At every turn conduc tc 
couragement to fortitude. There was meét well the test. Neither: 7 . 
réason for such notion, inasmuch as thé. ‘incisiveness evaded them. . ' pe: ee 
band, sitting upon the stage of Sanders ‘particular sounded keen and id br | 
Theatre, seemed as numerous as it ever ‘violas were by: no. means 
is on the further bank of the Charles.- itenor’ of someone’s scornf 
True, before and after the slaying of ‘darker strings, oftenest. ing ° ba 
‘Brahms’s Concerto for violin, there were grounds, were raltentored, 8 ae Ly 
shiftings enough from chair to chair "the ‘ample. periods of the in 
the string choir to suggest that it is not” strode; the patterning, of the a 
yet quite normal when it must undertake, pith and point; the slow mover ent. | 
at short notice, a “repertory piece.” On” large and flowing curve; the Bite eat 
the other hand, Mr. Monteux’s violins, ‘its native state; the presto Ww vent t 
violas, violoncellos and basses are now ‘n’ ried and unblurred. - By.’ 
sufficient force and practice to achieve a. pace, Mr.’ Monteux kept. the m he: 
full-voiced and warm-blooded perform- trinsic dignity; largely he roun 
ance of a striding Concerto Grosso bY aspiring phrases:- eloquently, wh 
‘Handel; while throughout the evening, bid, choir answered choir, _ burs. ¥ 
there. was but one obvious slip among thé gays of pastels and etchings i ton, 
newcomers—not, as it happened in the ndel wove: 
these Concerti Grossi, hande: VE 
freshly recruited strings, but in the brass. tries. So the conductor made the 
at an entrance in the prelude to “Para? sound. If the flowing ~— of ¢ 
sifal.”” Otherwise all concerned and ali ancient music sometimes. ¢ | Mr. 
that befell seemed quite normal, even to ©} teux, the contrasting bre 
the hearty applause that is the habit of of a Hiindel or a Rameau | 
this audience at Cambridge. Perhaps, ic As resonant were the ate ss im 
SOLOIST could not have swelled its clapping if 3t succeeding Prelude to ‘‘Par i as shat 
vould; yet, when the players ‘upon a of accent when Wagner ° DAVE 
wind and the brass instruments came t0) music most anguished, a8 


3 the stage in the pause after mundo when he .answers deanaly 
ALBERT STOESSEL Concerto,.much more than the usual riD-/ sion. As to Hindel’s: 
ple of hands greeted them. By so mui i! Sanders Theatre to this 
at least, the listeners remembered recent above all others here: 
VIOLIN incidents; while they can take thought| hear it, For when Wagner in tel 
, of the futuré as well as the past, if they 


‘age would write preface and ¢} 
are minded to write signatures on a slip) hig final opera, he also. put i 


naked, simplified, con . ca sic 
tilling and isolating to his pi pit 108 
spacious range of means, Looe tri ote 
he: unveils mercy; he sui ~ 1s. spi 
pomps; he opens celestial vistas, 
that he has written » better ¢ al we 

gined, the-imi ve Sean ‘Non 7 
from tonal rhetoric or mere 1 oman 
mour. As he wrote, Mr. re 

recent in ‘no other bbe. 
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contributions - to the endowment fund: 
pt ee ee Oe ee Within and without the “university cir- 
cle,” Cambridge would miss these Sym- 
Phony Concerts, did an untoward fate 
overtake the orchestra. As it. happens, 
also, under precedent set by Mr. Higgin- 
» it is) asked to pay, less. for. them 
| oe other occasional public of t 
doubt — ae. 
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SANDERS THEATRE . CAMBRIDGE 


SEVENTH CONCERT 


Thursday Evening, April 1, 1920 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


SOLOIST 


VIOLIN 


Tickets at Kent’s University Bookstore, Harvard Square, Cambridge 
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WELL ON THE WAY TO NORMAL Incidents—orie, © : 
theatre—but last. Ang A it ‘edéghed. 2 


COURSE 


betfeve that peace ‘and ph ority. were ‘al- 
ready reéstablished. In a’ sense they are: 


7 “LanrA ‘ . (9h 
early but by no’ means have the secession and: 


The Symphony Orchestra Heard, 
as Usual, in Cambridge—Mr. Stoessel 
Plays Brahms’s Violin Concerto—Edwin 


the consequences of the secession alto-' 


gether vanished. 


Mr. Monteux took his courage in his: 
hands when he set the string choir to a 


Hughes, Pianist with Limitations—Mr. Concerto by Yandel within the wooden 


Longy to Disinter Fanelli — The Next 


Bach Festival 


OSSIBILY the audience at the Sym- 
Phony Concert in Cambridge, last 
evening, believed that the orches- 


tra had so far conquered its re- 


cent plight as to need no further en- 
couragement to fortitude. There was 
reason for such notion, inasmuch as the 
band, sitting upon the stage of Sanders 
Theatre, seemed as numerous as it ever 


is on the further bank of the Charles.- 


True, before and after the playing of 
‘Brahms’s Concerto for violin, there were 
shiftings enough from chair to chair ‘n 


the string choir to suggest that it is not’ 
‘pith and point; the slow movement rose in 


vet quite normal when it must undertake, 
at short notice, a ‘“‘repertory piece.” O 
the other hand, Mr. Monteux’s violins, 
violas, violoncellos and basses are now ‘n 
sufficient force and practice to achieve a 
full-voiced and warm-blooded perform- 
ance of a striding Concerto Grosso by 
Handel; while throughout the  eveni ns,, 
there was but one obvious slip among the’ 
newcomers—not, as it happened in the 
freshly recruited strings, but in the brass 


at an entrance in the prelude to “Par-: 


sifal.””’ Otherwise all concerned and al 
that befell seemed quite normal, even to; 


the hearty applause that is the habit of 


this audience at Cambr' dge. Perhaps, i. 
could not have swelled its Clapping if :t 
would; yet, when the players upon the 
wind and the brass instruments came to 
the stage in the pause after Hiindel’s 
Concerto, much more than the usual rip- 
ple of hands greeted them. By so much 
at least, the listeners remembered recent 
incidents; while they can take thought 
of the future as well as the past, if they 
Ave minded to write signatures on a slip 
in the programme-book inviting them to! 
contributions to the endowment fund. 
‘Within and without the “‘university cir- 
cle,’”” Cambridge would miss these Sym- 
Phony Concerts, did an untoward fate 
overtake the orchestra. As it happens, 
also, under precedent get by Mr. Higgin- 
©£on, it is asked to pay less for them 
than any other occasional public of the, 
Mand. No doubt it remembers recent. 


_of the playing. 
nakedly—patterns in tone for the patterns’ 


walls of Sanders ‘Theatre. Those walls 
are exceedingly restnant and, as always. 
.with eighteenth-century pieces, they dis-: 


closed every detail of the music—and also. 
Hindel himself also ‘wrote 


sake before the days tn which lush har-> 


monies may opportunely swathe the com-: 
poser’s design or iridescent intricacies; 


mist it. At every turn conductor and choir | 
met well the test. Neither sonority nor 
incisiveness evaded them. The violing in 
particular sounded keen and bright; the 
violas were by no means the “noiséless 
tenor’’ of someone’s scornful phrase: the 
darker strings, oftenest making  back- 
grounds, were full-textured. So played, 


‘the ample periods of the introduction 


strode; the patterning of the allegros had 


large and flowing curve; the minuet kept 
its native state; the presto went unhur- 


ried and unblurred. - By ‘wise choice of 


pace, Mr. Monteux kept the music to. Ane | 
trinsic dignity; largely he rounded the ' 
:aspiring phrases; eloquently, as Hiéandel ’ 
(bid, choir answered choir. Ours uare the. 


| days of pastels and etchings in tones. In 


these Concerti Grossi, handel wove tapes- 
tries. So the conductor made the music’ 
sound. If the flowing finesse of certain 
ancient music sometimes eludes Mr. Mon-. 
'teux, the contrasting breadths and vigors 
of a Hindel or a Rameau do not, 4 

As resonant were the strings in the 
succeeding Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal,’”’ as sharp 
of accent when Wagner would have his. 
music most anguished, as deep of tone 
When he answers despair with compas-— 
sion. As to Hindel’s Concerto, se is’ 


Sanders Theatre to this Prelude—the place 


albove all others hereabouts in which~ to 
hear it. For when Wagner in relative old 
age would write preface and epitome toe 
his final opera, he also put to paper a 
naked, simplified, concentrated music, .dis- 
tilling and isolating to his purpose his 
spacious range of means. He strips agony; 
he unveils mercy; he summons spiritual 
pomps; he opens celestial vistas. No music 
that he has written better gains the ima- 
gined, the impressive ends. None is freer 
from tonal rhetoric or mere romantic gla~ 
mour. As he wrote, Mr. Monteux imparted; 
in no other fragment of Wagner “has he 





, 


been so eloquent;'few heard without emo- 
tion. Last for one more test of the 
Strings, the whipping: rhythms, the whir- 
ring. under-voices, the racing pace, the 
brght glints of Smetana’s overture to his 
(zech opera, *““The Bartered Bride.” Again 
they and the music fared well—if not 
quite to the perfection that haunts vir- 
tuoso conductors. 
Between the two Preludes stood Brahms’s 
Concerto for violin with Albert Stoessel 
to play the solo-part. Poston knew ‘hin 
first as youthful] and able violinist driven 
by the war from studies in Berlin. Then 
he vanished into the St. Louis Orchestra 
and thereafter into the American Expedi- 
tionary Force Now he has returned rip- 
ened-~perhaps the more for war-time ex- 
periences. His tone is deeper, smoother, 
richer and at need more incisive. His in- 
telligence reads the music in hand clear!y 
~—even when contours are as intricate and 
contents as abstruse as Brahms in this 
Cencerto chose to make them. Securely 
he played it—‘with the mingling of con- 
tivence and of warmth that is justice to 
Rrahms’s voice and style. He caught the 
nervous energy, the opening vistas of the 
first movement, the dusky beauty of the 
adagio, the tempered vigors of the finale. 
Once more the Concerto —spacious, poised, 
close knit, at once reflective and expansive 
—sounded as a man’s music for men: 
while man-fashion Mr. Stoessel played it. 
SSRs Ae 


Items and Incidents Trane. A, ‘Le f/f 20 


, 

The seceders from the Symphony Or- 
chestra drew only a few hundred listeners 
to their concert in the Colonial Theatre 
last evening—for the most part, as the ap- 
plauge seemed to indicate, the ‘‘personal 
| following’ of Mr. Fradkin. The seceders 
| were variously reinforced into a workable 
-orehestra; Mr. Mollenhauer led it: the vio- 
linist played several numbers. There was 
every effort to keep up appearances, but 
the atmosphere of the occasion was cheer- 
‘less. Searcely one of the anticipations of 
the seceders has been fulfilled. The Sym- 
phony Concerts go their way better sup- 

ported than they have been for several 

years; the orchestra has been already re- 
stored to sufficient numbers, with every 


sign that by autumn the ranks will be full. 


again. Nobody has come or js likely to 
come to the rescue of the seceders. Even 
their fellow-unionists show little interest in 
them. Their only recourse now seems 
either return to the orchestra, for as many 
as it may receive again, or search for jobs 
elsewhere. Even these, the seceders are 
discovering, are not too many. 


eek co es or ee or , 
a Se Te ee | see oe ~” 


Would bear. Su ly the. same: 
Situation ¢xists in all other cities that 
support Symphony Orchestras. 


Turning now to the musicians, those 


ORCHESTRA AND UNION 7 prices, to ‘sucht @it@nt_as ‘ts pubiig) 


'To the Editor of the Boston Herald: 
| For 20 years prior to 1911 the writer, / 
jas the most active trustee of the Chi- | 
cago (Theodore Thomas) orchestra, was | 


| CaBC . (Of the great American orchestr - 

| confronted with the problem of art VS. ; pecially of Boston and Chicago, ate Dy 
trades-unionism that now presents itself “avistocrats of -their profession; dra ia 
In acute form to the trustees of the Bos- ! the highest pay, for the most congenial | 


t YY S: . . Yr ‘ Ts . . 7" a ‘le ab f . 
on Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Carl FE. wor k, unde ne most dignified and 


Gardner—one of ‘the recently unicnized asrecable conditions, The Boston Or 
musicians of the latter—in a letter chestra, alone among the great orches-_ 
printed in last Sunday’s Herald—so’ tras, has been for many years strictly | 


tive underlying what is euphemistically its meinbers out of playing other en. 
called “collective bargaining,” as to de- &agements: since union musicians (who 
serve more than passing notice. May 1 fill most theatres and other orchestras) 
review the situation in the light of past aye 
experience, in your valued columns? C 
The Boston Orchestra, as everyv one 
knows, is a great art institution, sup- 
ported at heavy cost for many years by 
Maj. Higginson and his successors, not 
for profit but for the sake of better 
music than is consistent With profit. J onen rte concert season. 
They have privately and unostentatious. “thf Something also 
ly made up from year to year the heavy | Shep sa The Boston Orc 
aap created by paving salaries high eee pavs it t open to non-~' 
ioc pibronreri Jong enough to | round; playing Pop ‘ane Senate year) 
«dati gar fe gree In the world,; ments for that purpose. This: times | 
that bring perf. fan oe rehearsals } Work during the year, and the ple prrtciat 
pgp da Siniihed teenie nome money. , and prestige of membership rg Sh goed 
v0 ue pallies , , gay 20..1 ay Met) tick ow is 
- persons, that afpreciate such mtaate aftractins Te dicwle fed: Somme Le 
a pat ot, nowhere in the home and abroad. ious young artists at 
slowly been wdaeue My nha York—has,; It is and long will be nece 
expense of th oon, Upwards, at the} abroad as well as 
Fda ie ¥ Saat ce Gentlemen re- ot the attainments y the Bos-. 
still mederate in: boauipaitians fone, Sens hii tone a of the great ; 
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SEASON 191 9--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


TWENTY-HIRST PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, APRIL 9, AT 2.30 P. M. 
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SEASON 1919--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


TWENTY-HIRST PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, APRIL 9, AT 2.30 P. M. 
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Nothing is so deadly to art and ideality | 
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like the conductor, and instantly responsivereat orchestra. If undertaken. it wil) 
thing else you Cc 


swing, with monelinterest that the unionsseason according to their contracts. I 

the musicians in 'Vlose, by establishing tl more or less than the stereotyped “hold-. 

‘ourselves also rare of the essence Che a particularly stupid and condemn- LW Kk yl “HIRST P 
Saskt' of the season Orchestral work, as table attempt at such a hold-up: first. N y AG 


for concerts yet tCynion men away from the latter, they are entirely within their 9 SEASON 19] 9--2(0 
keep everybody aw Nothing is so deadly t¢up game’’ played by every trades-union, 
people, who have that a man’s job deper because undeserved, and second, because 


right along. it ‘ness to strike—not work unnecessary. Not only have the men al- eR I D AY APR 

them up for a i, to the whistle of the Wways enjoyed large pay and high con- | . . vee Y, AT 2.30 = M 
each man. You othot the baton of the co! sideration at the exnense of n few de- | | ; 
tude or loyalty ex4 if speak by the ecard: lt voted workers for that art which every | SATU RD 

talk ef art is all } time with the Chicago (good musician really loves; but. the) By : AY, APRIL 10, AT 8 P M 
is money. Be m constantly pulling 463; have always been protected, and still | : . 
thing to say abou the local union; also Mare, in their fortunate positions by that | 


Well—“‘Labor”’ ¢ public witness today tO same law of supply and demand which | LL 


1orse to water, as; has entered the Boston alone created them. Trades unions found ' 
t | 


ee at ee eS i} MOZAR’ 
ean it make her dj the union, afte tee no orchestras! If the musicians were| | ART, CONCERTANTE SYMPHONIR f 

. . ; e . » A ry , ‘oa ‘66 “ ° ‘9 . ” - 4 ‘6 “a os 7 e ee i m . . ‘ 
ner thinks it can, ; out aC : heodore +3 reasoning men” instead of ‘‘emotional| : | Viola, (K6chel No. 364) * for Violin and 
licemen thought | untonized xaadt orchestr¢ children,” they would recognize that! | I. Allegro maestoso' 
writer sincerely hg over sighen~ # ha bya oT fact, respond to the generosity of the} Il. Andante 

‘ . ; vac s : | ae ee ; ny Jean 
that able animal 1 Nac ae , aoa hte , Bostonians who have through lone rc . III. Presto 
containing even ole: icy, Macey edirtes: ', /»e€ars and at great cost made life pleas-! q | yas 
4 - are . - aire .’ « > - & ‘ Jou ‘ : i p eas : q ; ) : 
per cent. of the {never substituting one ‘anit’ tor them, and-Mand ‘by the famocs Volin Solo: J. THEODOROWICZ 
ej anc : . 1 rauit of another:. Tra” *.7*". ~ BT a cg logue oat a en iyeiasetutinsk : Viola Solo: F. D + 
clon and eee Be tad did in the Sout! '@stitution which Mr. Carl Gardner says | | BE. DENAYER 
oieeces & SOTt OF © ae ie 1ugi their selfish union is sure so gaily to: 
Tea Party seenis j trom whiere good musi lestroy 
The stees—lij it was vital to him tq“**?! | ; 

. The trustees s}of sicknéss or acciden) Well—destructive coercion must be 
' before thom—are of sicknéss or aeccide a) shia a ; = : 
purely altruistic best local musician te SGuarciy met, in art as i1n industry, DUKAS. 
j m. . ! , Pr cy od ’ 4 ‘2 sje va" rT’ a" as Ah) . 
‘an orchestra and|or not—who could takj 3 asi yg 0 resistance. The writ. ; OVERTURE to Corneille’ 
extraordinarv pel on short notice, Thom Ss my as 1 Sil ISCPrl ve} Lo the Sym- First time 
ar ge sat dl th nion, and made WP!ONy concerts, would = respectfuliv ; 
not do so withow! toe union, and made @ is ; : 
| . d | abel aan istinct um 'tse the trustees to offer the mu- 
Salaries and best jhe had a distinct um lS | RF | RAVE] 
| tic its leaders that he wag Sicians only such salary and conditions, | ae FIVE CHILDREN? 
men, in compe tit — Led 6 . , free from all compulsion as thev a6 ‘ 4 spe tN S PIECES ‘Ma Me }? - 
ers. That they di his men with him ens rae pe le % ely ge ip, Saba: oy ik bt Wee | (“Mother Goose’’) ’ “ere l’Oye,’ 
\ qe4s laoain e loy a union thelr way to provide. Should the. men . , Paw 
and conditions hy 2sain employ a un'o stiilce. I atid: Tike te : : - Pavane de la Belle au Bois D 
‘Tt mav further J]! organization, ov shoul by accenting immediate termination of IIT. Laiderc ‘ pO my Thumb) 

c o . i ; : = f Bs me - . ” Pe . 4G ‘ ~ =" = 
that, as men of | vent his sending abroa the present season, waiving reimburse- Empress of the Poe rattice “9 
and ‘eonetancy of} man, if unable to find} Ment for concerts not siven, and after 2 ~ mesa agodas) 
L will continue to 64) On one occasion he that by supporting the orchestra during! the Beast maces ‘s Belle and de 
y 4 P ‘ - - — F . 4 adie 4 ‘ 3 : ¢ y “se 
Aatt je 3 the union in the New, two or three years of reconstruction of! ? ce eae 
ditions as will Ri ti Vv. Le Jardin Féerique. (The F 
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_petent musiciang,| crdering his men to its personnel, should it take that long; 
‘all other engagen! tracts; after which th As Gov. Coolidge might say: Have’ | 
‘no fear that th} alone. faith in Boston—and the law of supply’, BORODIN, 
Though fine mut Thomas had been aj}’and dema.nd.”’ ; 
first rank condu@} No man better loveg Other cities would be likely to follow. 
orchestras, and’; inusicians than he di@ Goston in thus freeing, as in originally | 
Boston offers! his men; and when ® establishing, their Symphony Orches- 
unigue—are fewes}| and prayed by his ) tras, They must recognize also that art. iitianonsibaia 
sneed be governg¢) streaming down their! 


and traces unionism have nothing in | There wil] be | LL terete 
suprly and de said tq me of ticommon, as the unions | 


an intermissi  ¢, . at ———-—__ 
‘ | J are now con- | a on of ten minut ertant 
That law is fare not reasoning § stituted CHARLES cadnaneneen ——_ we 
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‘21ST CONCERT 
BY SYMPHONY 


47 CA at (4, (9 20 
Wide Range of Program 
Suggests Varied Moods 
and Memories 
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PIECES FROM DUKAS 
MOZART AND RAV 
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By PHILIP HALE 
The 21st concert of the Boston 
| phony Orchestra, Mr. 
itor, took place 
Symphony Hall, 
i follows: 
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Sym-} 
Monteux, conduc- 
yesterday afternoon in 
The Prosram was as 
Concertante Sympho- 
ule, for Violin and Viola (Mr. Theo 
rowicz, Violin: Mr. Denayer, viola); Du- 
kas, Overture to “Polyeucte” (first time 
concerts) ; Ravel. “Ma Mere 
Borodin, Polovtskian Dances, 
from “Prince (first time at these ; 
concerts), 
Little 
Mozart's 
when 


, 


Mozart, 


he | om 
CciO- 


te ene Boe 4 EW PFO 
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these 
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is known about the origin Of. 
Composition. It is not known 
or tor whom it was Written— 
When it was first performed. The orig- | 
| inal Manuscript ig Probably not tn exist- | 
ence, performance of the| 
Symphony concert | 
Mr. Loeffler Played the | 
Violin ana Mr. Kneise} the Viola. The | 
Whole work Was performed about five | 

and Fe- 


years ago, with Maeassrs. Witek 
The form is con-} 


rir violin and viola, 
ventional, but 'the movements are of a 
broader nature, more developed than | 
Was customary at the time. The work 
Can hardly be Classed “mong the more j 
important compositions of Mozart, vet | 
it is Clearly Mozartian, especially by | 
10Oly that vagaries 


There was a 
first movement at a 
in 1892, when 


| the pecullar melanec} 
Wwe the greater 


| 


We say Peculiar, for several] composers |! 


' 
: 


; concert of the 


part of the andante. it 
| ment, to fill in, 


to assist in a di 
were melancholy, each jn his individual} is too refined for such misuse; but he is 


ne differed from 
as the stars, we are told, differ in glory. 
The melancholy of Mozart is unlike that 
of Schubert, but the two never whined, 
while Brahms and Tschaikowsky in dole- 
ful dumps. were becullarly hopeless. 
Brahms was inclined to whine and his 
melancholy was pessimistic. Tschaf- 
kowsky would now sigh like a furnace 
now shriek in his despair. 
choly of Mozart is more ] 
ancholy of the Painter Watteau. The 
thought that life is fleeting, that beau- 
ty tades, inspired them to deeds of 
beauty, Mozart was of the 18th cen- 
tury and in that century passion in art, 
a5 we understand Dassion, Was not ad- 

mitted, 
As the musie 


was played yesterday 
by Messrs. Theodorowicz and Denayer, 
it gave the audience pleasure; yet we 
chould not Hke to hear this work once 
a year. The form and the expression 
are foreign to this Seneration, 

Dukas’s overture Was played at a 
Boston Orchestra) Club, 
conductor, 10 years ago. It 
is for Corneille’s tragedy, on which 
operas have been based: Among them 
Donizetti's .« ““Poliuto”’ 
“Polyeucte.” The latter 
former had more success: 
jous fervor jn the last 
in the fifties and 
ror profane dancers, 
hardly as “ustere as Corneil] 
but it is by no means tin 
Sometimes happens when 
man writes music’ for & play 
or : Witness 


Mr. Loney 


failed; 


act often. served 
4S a galon 
Overture is 
e’s tragedy, 
eatrical, ag 
®&® FPrench- 
by Racine 
Massenet’s Over- 
ture to ‘“Phedre.” Dukas’s Spirit is 
distinetiy modern; there ig no sugges- 
tion ot Gluck: but this music is not 
feverish, and it ig not without dignity. 
There Impressive pages: Among 
them the introduction, the music that 
might justly be associated with Pauline, 
and the qulet, serene apotheosis, The 
allegro Ecctions, possibly referring to 
the conilict of two faiths, and the 
Struggle between love and duty, are not 
SO effective, 
It was a pleasure to hear Ravel's 
‘Mother Goose” again; to note the ex- 
quisite results derived from economy of 
means, also from the judicious and un.- 
erring employment Of the modern full 
orchestra. There are touches of the hu- 
mor that runs at ful] speed in the Op- 
era, ““‘The Spanish Hour’; ag itn the 
fourth movement, ‘The Conversations 
of Beauty and the Beast.” Charming, 
too, is the frequent Suggestion of old 
modes and ancient cadences, In this 
music, when a Wind instrument is at 
work, it hag its OWN speech; it is not 
ere merely to double another instru- 
n. Ravel 
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,hot super-rennea;~as are some ot! his 
young imitators. WHe is the one com - 
poser to write a ‘‘unanimous” overture 
for the orchestra of ivory instruments 
that Jules Laforgue heard at the court 
of Herod before Salome bored the am- 
bassadors by her profound essay on met- 
aphysics. 
Ga ateonis contrast with this delightful 
music was the splendid savagery of the 
dances from Borodin’s opera. It is said 
that Rimsky-Korsakoff sandpapered the 
rough splendor of Moussorgsky’s "Bo- 
ris.” The orchestration of Borodin’s 
dances is wholly his; he emphasized the 
alternate oriental languor and ferocity. 
Nor does this music lose too much by its 
transference to the concert stage. In 
the concert hall, the attention is not 
distracted; the eye does not insist on 
the muffling of the ear. . ae 
|The concert will be repeated tonight. 
|The program of the concerts next week 
is as follows: Beethoven, Overture to 
“Pidelo’’—~and concert No. 3 for piano 
Alfred Cortot, pianist); Debussy, Fan- 
‘sy for plano (Mr. Cortot)—first time 
| 1 America; Rimsky-Korsakoff, Intro- 
| iction and March from ‘The Golden 
| Ick’’ (first time at these concerts), 


NOVELTIES 
ON LIST BY 
SYMPHONY 


Admirable Playing by 
Soloists From the 
Ranks 
p oer 10d ‘ 9 28 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


longed salute with which his hearers 
had shown their sympathy on a pre- 
vious occasion. The orchestra ‘gave 
performances with very nearly its full 
quota of players, including a new bass 
tuba player, go large that his gigantic 
instrument seemed almost small in his 
hands. The audience settled itself, for- 
getting the recent tempest in the tea- 
pot, to its wonted enjoyment of or- 
chestral music. 


diet ee 


SOLOISTS FROM ORCH ESTRA 


The programme Opened with Mozart's 
Symphonie Concertante (Kochel No. 34) 
for violin and viola and orchestra. The 
violinist was Mr. Theodorowitz, the 
concertmaster, and the viola player tne 


first violist, Mr, Denayer. This fluent, 
melodious work is genuinely in the man- 
ner of a Symphony rather than a dis- 
Play piece for two soloists accompanied 
by an orchestra, It is more than fiuent. 
It is of inspired craftsmanship. Even 
when Mozart does a routine job it has 
Seldom the character of something la- 
boriously, berfunctorily ground out. 
Rather the different themes and their 
development seem to be dovetailed to- 
gether with almost miraculous eage; 
the form has the quality of predestina- 
tion. 

Therefore the first movement of this . 
double concerto in the Symphonic man- | 
ner is beautiful and diverting, and the | 
Slow movement melodious, deeper and 
in every way finer music, while the | 
finale seems somewhat conventional tn 
its jollity. What seems Strange is tnat 
Mozart, a man of dramatic tempera- 
ment, of imagination when he wrote 
for orchestra] instruments, should mve 
have given to the viola and the violin | 
more sharply individualized parts. The. 
instruments play in unison or octave, | 
in parallel consonant intervals, or they | 
imitate each other precisely, first the 
violin Playing a figure, then the viola, 
Or vice versa, and sometimes with in- 
congruous effects, for the nature of the 
two instruments is go very different, 


| Echoes of the “strike” of certain One from the other. 


players having receded in the distance 


Brilliantly Played 


and the Boston Symphony Orchestra This work was played brilliantly and 
assuming more and more nearly its in excellent Style by the two soloists, 


, and the 
proportions previous to that event, the 


concert of yesterday afternoon passed itself does not rank among Mozart's 
without sensations of a kind other most important achievements. 


‘than musical. Mr. 


ukas’ overture to Corneille’s tragedy, 


Monteux was ‘“Polyeucte’’: Ravel’s orchestral version 


greeted with customary cordiality by °f his five children’s pieces, ‘‘Mother 


00Se,”” and the Polovskian dances 


‘the audience, but without the pro gon, Borodin’s opera, “Prince Igor,” 


orchestra collaborated in a} 
manner equally fortunate. The music } 


| barring a detail or two, there was a} Fradkin and the 


J, 
i 


stented andre van, | SYMPHONY CONCERT 
than a hint of the classic| ~y AO, .10 ov 
mood, while, on the Other hand, there 


Seems little melodie Originality and TRANQUIL PLEASURES FILL AN 


more than a distant relation to certain | 3 
orchestral tricks of Richard Wagner. AFTERNOON 


Ravel’s Music Fascinating 


Agreeable Sense of Emergency Passed and 
Ravel’s music becomes more fascinat- 


ing with each hearing. The atmos- Conquered—Amiable and Characteristic 
phere throughout is that of fairy leg- Mozart—Ravel in Sophisticated Sim- 


j end. The instrumental] effects are of — , , ; 
| the most exquisite, In his musical in| plicity—Contrasting Pieces from Dukas, 


| vention Ravel may not be counted, per- isti rodi ciara zs 
base hinona ian Stehtent comapencin os Christian and Borodin Pagan—The Or 
the modern Period, but what modern chestra Works Ably 

composer can point to such an extraor- ' 

dinary variety and perfection of out. 

put? Consider these ‘‘Mother Goose’ - 
picces, the String quartet, the “Spanish 

Rhapsody” for orchestra, the ‘‘Three 

Poems,” after Stephen Mallarme: the} 


RANQUILLITY has returned to the 
Symphony Concerts, For tha 
audiences of Friday afternoon 

cep and Saturday evening the zest of 
L'Heure Espagnole. anxieties over the Secession and real )r 

pletely different from i 
plete in its kind, yet .‘™@Sinary consequences thereof has near. 
each is stamped with -lyY vanished. The Seceders have descended: 
ery of means, the in- below the horizon. and there remains only 


lity of its curiously ‘s | 
But the audience wag io" afterglow of speculation. Who of them 


not analyzing nor comparing one work Wish to return to the orchestra? How 
of Ravel to the other as it listened yes- many of them wil] be so reinstated? 


terday. It was enjoying music of a be- Where are the banished rest likely to find 
witching imagination, but now it is 
4 


quisitive where Once it was 

“ Sysop) tov the the ‘turbid and apprehensive. On the stage 
ecauty ‘Sits @ re-filled 

ig phenee at Aptod-uatas | ea orchestra, sufficient for any 

d’un Faune,” and the music of the ; ‘8k Mr. Monteux may lay upon it. 

Beast is an extremely clever take-off There are newcomers in it: rememberad 


“‘Gymnopedies’’ of Eric Satie, to faces returned; familiar figures in un- 


whom both Debussy and Ravel have -¢ : | 
confessed indebtedness. Mr, Monteus's one a] place. The pand, partially reor 
Performance most sympathetic, Banized for the second time in two gsea- 


all the rest of the ‘Sons, and beneficially cleared by the seces- 
Sion of Sundry ‘dead 


Borodin’s Savage Dances well. 


As a foil to thi ed to its new 


more assimilated in routine; more 

e ‘instinctively responsive to the conductor. 

‘Mr. Monteux Spares no pains, He ig ine 

, dustry, ambition, discretion themselves 

1 His choirs answer to him zealously. The 

;©mergency is past: the futuye Stretches 

sensuousness and ; 4 baer nd the audience need but fil] the 

long fury, this Series of dances igs writ- ree, 88 it aid vesterday, and ap- 
ten with the hand of a master who does piaud with becoming and, remembering 
not lose sight for an instant of his pur-; “armih. Not even in thé programme- 
pose. There are admirable develop-{ 500k was there an unusual leaflet—not a 
ment, masterly orchestration and the | Word, contrary to recent practice, about 
Closest relation between all of the | the endowment fund: only an announce- 
dances and the initial song of the in-| Ment that the new season of 1920-21 would 
struments. | begin on Oct. 8 and 9 next and that sub- 


These dances are, in fact, free varia- | scriptions renewable for 
tion of the theme, and miracles of 


force, Passion, genius. Of these dances, concerts. one, outside 


editors of certain trade- 


~ Superb performance. ‘Journals in New York, doubt it? 
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ey : i“ f his music. 
ie BSE ES ; ay! which is mask to so much o be a 
ue take’ tne blonmtves of music and! yer- What & pity that there most slgo be 
put ve ‘and giebe again, were rejative- Finale In gorge than deft, and some- 
formance an we were they so in Mozart is no F ugicema Wer! Un- 
-—iprespla ng cha concert began—a what repetitiour, nda way of the 
the piece with w a te’ by Mozart, that fortunately it was no ceive’ ‘things inane 
ph pscshmeipaaaniaeds nie” with more or less eighteenth century to ite littie orchestra 
ot de sada a for violin and viola. plete Possibly, too, : A Mr Monteux 
ye gaara Pere ink casters and Mr. shades and oie 2 iere Mr. . 
Sw heheheh from their usual places, stood helds straightforv yieinael 
side by side to the rs r arp ait woad The rest was inning for the moderns— 
received at pauses and at en e om | 


i overture to Corneille’s 
egerv it; Dukas with an ” tad Z 
or particular applause. They spa pth “Christian tragedy” of ‘‘Polyeucte” ; ei 
for the violinist accomplished his ust task din with the contrastingly pagan dance: 
and sound performance of eating ae of a tribe of Polovtsi—otherwise Tartars— 
; i! ' n - the viola- 
falls to him; ‘vhile the tone of oF: Atad in his opera of old and legendary Russia, 
ed less dry, warmer-bodied, . ”’ Usually in the arts the 
player seem ie e under- “Prince Igor. Usually in 
lastic than it did when he unde > Of the Chriatians 
ag opeiadeate 3erlioz’s symphony ans get the better o 
| sSOlo-part in Berlioz’s symphony pag Satis eal Aah) ears 
ae T indula- d the pages of Borodin, c 
about Byron’s Harold. The fine undula- an ‘ess by Rimsky-Korsakov—once 
tions of Mozart, an impersonal music, al chestral coree y nao se =~ dathieeimaan 
; atte “ith ‘enayers ways anc ore wardrobe-mis : ‘ 
ter with Mr. T-enayer's wa m Ry ig dich at go 
Fe thin the robuster periods of a ro- posew—weie distinctly napa Pagers eg 
ON Atic piece. Occasionally, solo violin and than the pages of ceenggy what rhyth- 
iola i ange tonal diaiogie; OC- toresting, in spite of Mr. |! sUX'S . 
solo viola interchange | : | AT eet ans, itl 
P ae crether above the ic energies aS they seeme 
ionally they speak tose mic @é : : , 
Hak re mid ef the rest; usually they spare Diaghilev ballet-—Bolm en téte—danced a 
hacksro ; : Pee asures into The eye of the imagina- 
ly blossom in individual measures pranced to them. 1e e} 3 my 
which Mezart has made the music ye bi tion would hark back to | tne sie! Het, 
So might the elegant companies of eight- tente of Golovin's—or was it Réhrich's?--- 
nant 5, for which “‘symphko- (bts ; ; the wan, ro!l:ng landscape, 
eenth-century salons, ‘ned. single out Tartar camp; to the podespeiiclip-qiern at: 
nies concertantes’’ were destined, ae hr ,, the twisting river that stretche e . 
the virtuosi who particularly Aarts ene As the ear tingled to the music, the more 
Advisedly, Mr. Monteux used a at r, if memory hungered for sight of the whirl- 
, small orchestra for this sear pp gs ing or languorous dancers, for their toss- 
at whic . tyiheF 
ch aaelabipillliatemedapeetdlinle ste ty le ing or spinning lines, whipping now one and 
Muck employed when he also pth two now another into fresh frenzies; for a 
not all the PAnes, “x0 ie Ss, Further- glim.pse of the Polovtsian women snatched 
horns and proportivnate oO re 3 light rt upborne by their masters, the men. 
ors Hane was | eee an r-it is the custom to say—is not 
supple. Thereby the little symphony A play—i ‘ be toe eoted:: Bluntinste WMAee 
flowed pleasantly forward, kept undulating palf itself unti he 7 jen Reveals Sec 
‘‘Prince Igor’ ¢ é 
ty euphonies, sang qances from np ae 
course, eddied into pret : iT they nite. aotielle Anbeed: 
. an rather themselves until the} : i 
into phrases that hum | owe wares udu acide tn 
sty instrumental, voices might be mould- There is no nrg ss big sag he 
sic, aS 1 h else, the’ symphony Hall; there was ) 
ing. In music, as in muc | Syn ? a: eat wl: 
Bie th century loved an elegant state- in the Russian ballet’s atapng Of Sof z 
liness Even Mozart, not altogether a dances. Yet somehow they sound as th \ < 
conformist to the ways of his age, could they belonged under the sky, on a wind- 
be deferential to such liking. So the first swept day, in a tumultuous camp. Barbat le 
movement of this “Symphonie Concert- Borodin is not with the glinting, sar obi 
ante’ often runs in broad periods, incisive fantasy of Rimsky in “The Golden Coc <- 
rhythms, forthright progress, There is erel,’”’ of Stravinsky in episodes in rhe 
even hint here and there of the Mozart Fire-Bird’; but more than they he feels 
who was later to write the measures of the spaciousness, the rudeness that ancient 
me Commander walking in marble across Russian legend may exhale. he very 
“Don Juan” and of Sarastro, the high woodenness of some of his measures in 
oo ene Magic Flute.” Few styles) a. dences from “Prince Iger’’ resembles 
-baffied his fecund many-sidedness; and he it. 
could be grave and stately without the Dukas’s Christian martyrs in tones, set 
hint of pomposity shaking too ofien out of there in his younger days, are hardly more 
Handel’s full-bottomed wig. A more nat- interesting than Corneille’s in verse ; and 
ere owever, Sings his Way itiese are those who have sat before his 
through the perfect continuity of the tragedy at the Théatre-Francais when not 
Andante, weaving a silvery thread of yen Mounet-Sully or Albert Lambert oF 
gong, spraying it with as silvery ornament. Madeleine Roch herself could vps er 
#8 effortiess as though felicity were them to turn a hair. Not that Dukas seeka 
routine, charming with that half smile tg retell the tale, tc characterize the per« 








—-- Sonages of the play—Cornenle's at} d,/ program: Mozart, Concertanté Syiiii 
gious, conjugal and amorous loyalties. 
Rather the composer seems to be fashion- 
ing a well-made piece of music that shall be 
atmospheric and illuding prelude to the 

There is grave, even lofty be-' 
ginning; sombre, Struggling measures as of 
'€motional conflict and desolation: meas- 
| ures, finally, of tempered aspiration, se- 
‘rene exaltation. Dukas is apparently .cul- 
bakery the grand manner—anq@ 


» COurting a classic reticence— 
and saying too 


But his motivs a 
mManship serves. 

a Sunday evening 
€eucte” at the Comédie—an 
monrlace. Retter tw 
humors of his ‘“‘Sorce 


imaginative fantasy of his 
Symphonie 







wicz, viollm; Mr. 


Mere l’Oye”; Borodin, 


at these concerts). 


“Polyeucte,”’ overture to 


as “the great grief of my life. 


| Between Dukas and Borodin, a familiar me,” 


'Ravel—the Ra 
'that he is pleased to call 
| tines’ and to attribute to 
' Goose, shamelessly un 
are of the miniatures of music,’ nearly 


flaw'ess in kind and quality. Wrought with are delightful, brimming over with de- 
adeptly sophisticated m 


Simplicity of Outcome. 
of the Pavane Of the 
the hearer knows th 
Princess, wistful, 
|Chantment. A fe 
0’ My Thumb” is 
shiy dazed, pitiful 


| ter carelessly 


“Anglo-Saxon. They! Vl including “Hop o’ My Thumb” and 


Twenty Measures] which Beauty speaks, to the rumbling 
Sleeping Beauty ana 


My Thumb cannot find 
remote, under fairy en- 
Ww pages more and ‘‘Hop 
lost in the woods, child- 
—and a bire dares twit- 


Another turn Of the leaves aginative., 
and al] the Pagodes and Pagodines (as the 


The dances from “Prince Igor’ were, | 

Seventeenth century. called little porcelain | however, the most brillant part of the 

| | firurns of fairy-ta'e) are wagsling tiny little | performance. Savage, crashing, vivid 
heads and mare 


ds ¢ hing in nodding ranks upon | music; its playing py the orchestra was 
their tiny toes—genre victure in humorous, ;& irlumph, : Woy. A \qdo 
titillating perfection, albeit somewhat heav- | 
ily and emphatically Played. A Space fur- | : 
| ther and Beauty is Cajoling in the Clarinet 
‘and Beast frunting in 
3 and they fade into mist upon | 
Ravel’s languorous waltz. And last, as | 
he Fairy Gar- | , 
den. Throughout Ravel is as adroit of | All-Round Program Gi en 
means as he is precise of imagination. It | 
at Symphony Concert 
tures in music. If only miniatures, there | 
or anywhere else, did not cloy so soon, ... | 


the double bassoon, 
emt ae -BORODIN'S BALLE 
| for the lowering of & multi-colored, irides- | 4 Cote, 
is hard to remember more 
but Ravel is shrewdly brief. 
music. Tt began with the Concertante 


We have seldom heard music more im- 





east, you shall live to be my 
hushand”’: 
Uy . {O21 20) 
;Cent curtain, the music of t 
artful and in- | 
fenious, more fanciful and pictorial minia- 





—-s, 


The program for yesterday’s Sym- 
‘Phony concert managed to cover al- 
| most the whole range of orchestral 





| H. T. Parker 

SYMPHONY GIVES 
i] | 3 B 7 Symphonic for violin and viola of Mo- 
| bso FI —2art, and followed that classie with an 
|| ,..FINE PROGRAM ‘west. 
| 


erture by Dukas, which 

The Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux erp ol whe routine bor hy — 

If conductor, gage its ist an psa eae reat Bry carey 

5 erage specimen of con- 
day afternoo 

y n in y composition, and some bal- 


concert yester-, 


Goose,” 
Symphony Fall. 


The temporar 


nic, for violin and viola (Mr, Theodoro- 
Denayer, viola) : 
Dukas, Overture to “Polyeucte” (firet 
time at these concerts) ; Ravel, ‘‘Ma 


Polovtskian 
Dances from “Prince Igor” (first time’ 


; 
Mozart’s Concertante Symphonic, ale- 
hough beautifully played by Mr. Theo- | 
dorowicz and Mr, Denayar, is rather un- 
interesting music; at least it seems 5s0 
today, from the modern ‘point of view. | 


Corneille’s | 
Tragedy, was an interesting contrast. 


an opera “Polyeucto’’ based on Cor- 
passion, so to sa * pinehs ah neille’s Tragedy which was a failure, 
his “Arian ve Of Scenes He spoke of it to Brieux, the dramatist, 
Believe | 


he said, “it is my best work for | 
vel of the -five fairy-taleg{ the opera house. When I am dead, this. 


ae >) .} Will be seen, I have had a great grief.” | 
a gti ieothas| The five ‘‘Mother Goose” pleces by Ra- | 


the “Beauty and the Beast Converge” . 


au, licious humor, as witness the abrupt! 
fans to transparent change from the delicate music, in | 


bassoon of the Beast. And fhen Hop o’ | 
at she was a stately his path, because | 
the birds have eaten the bread crumbs | 
he had strewn, the cheeping of the Hts | 
tie birds is piped out from the orchestra, | 
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let music fromm Borodin’s “Pi rince igor,” | ge. fon April 9 with the following’ 
a stock example of Russian music. program: __ &) 
The orchestra,now recruited to nearly Mozart, Symphonie concertante for Violin. 
its full strength, proved able to cope and Viola. (Violin solo, J. Theodoro- 
admirably with each number, as though wiez, Viol solo, F. Denayer). i 
the recent trouble had never happened. | Dukas..........+..... Overture, “Polyeucte”’ : 
The usual capacity audience seemed ap- . +. “Ma Mére | Oye 
preciative, especially of the admirable | Doroein, Poloviskisy, Dances trom fee 
solo work of Messrs Theodorowicz and | B 
Denayer in the Mozart Symphony. Dukas’ overture was played for the 


Mr Monteux excels as a conductor of : recalla | 
hallet music. In the dances from | Urst time at these concerts. It | 


‘Prince Igor’? he chose the tempi best;a story, told the writer by a well- | 
suited to each number and stressed the! bE ‘end of | 
recurring strong accents with a regu-| known Boston musician, of a friend 0 | 


larity which avoided mechanical mo-/y,; Ls ; . 
notony. He made the orchestral tone | his Leipzig student days who had | 


| 
color, on which half the charm of the! cgmposed an overture to “Hamlet.” | 
/-music depends, brilliant by his inte'li- | 


gent, almost unerring, feeling for the | When it was presented for perform- | 
right moment at which to allow the; ance at the annual exhibition of the | 


brass and percussion to dominate. 
sy eee hod ee or oe ene - Gonservatory, Reinecke remarked that | 
ceed so well with such numbers, how- . | 
he had already accepted another | 
“Hamlet” overture, whereupon the) 


ever, are not all that Mozart requires. %y Mm ho 

Much of the Concertante Symphonie, ex- y TC estra 
resourceful composer promptly erased | 
the title ‘‘Hamlet” from his score and | 


cept in the solo passages, sounded dul 
, | PIER 
substituted therefor “Julius Cesar,” | P| RE MONTEUX, Conductor 


and colorless because Mr Monteux does 


which appears to have answered the | 
| Pras re hs Bet ; rurpose equally well. And so with 
| that required for ballet music. : ; : : 
| Nor does he seem to realize that the this overture, which might prelude 
iquality of tone, especially from the any tragedy. We know that it is in- 
ares’ eer A alae be gorkon in tended to be a tragic overture, for do 
Mozart symphonies. 1ere the type o ve 
melody demands a thin golden thread; We not hear muted horns, CcTles of 
of tone, x insists on rt ncaa at the’ anguish from the wood-wind and 
expense o neness of quality. | i aye 

Dukas in the Overture to ‘‘Polyeucte” | heart rending phrases , from the 
shows a logical mind trained in the! strings? It may be surmised from the 


principles of musical composition as | foregoing that there is little of dis- | 
understood by theorists influenced by 


SUBSCRIPTION INFORMATION 
Wagner and Berlioz. He is trying +5 | tinetion in this overture, which indeed | 


; ei ’ ° 
a | This year’s su 
be original and profound, but barely! seems. to be the case. Massenet’s | . y6 bscribers for the series of 24 Friday after- 
escapes dullness through his fineness of | «ppagre.” frankly melodramatic, un- | noon and 24 Saturday evenl 
| 
| 


40th Season ooh. 
1921 


24 FRIDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
24 SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS 
BEGINNING OCTOBER 8-9,- 1920 


BY THE 


not pay sufficient attention to the grada- 
tion of ~vccents. There should be com. 
paratively few very strong accents and 
\no unaccented notes in Mozart, but Mr 
| Monteux has only one sort of subtlety, 


WITH DISTINGUISHED ‘SOLOISTS 


taste rather than through any great, inet pel : sa : 
imaginative gift. | doubtedly inferior musically to “Poly- until Ma | t ° : 
Ravel is a composer who has made! eycte,” is far more moving and emo- 7 Oo retain their 

: of 1920-21. 

} 


‘irony and satire his forte. He has great | tionally exciting. 
Subscription notices, containing cards and envelopes for 


| talent and a knack for whimsical or- 
chestration which enable him to make a Ravel’s suite of five children’s pieces 
is not unknown here but proves to be 

reply, have been mailed all present subscribers. 

reply will be much appreciated. 


ng concerts have an option 
seats for the following season 


| Slender vein of genuine imaginative 
| power go a long way. He disguises the 
paneer hal triviality and cheapness of a fresh and ever. grateful work. 
| most of his melodies by a clever use o : a + ~ ok 
ultra modern harmonic and orchestral Its graphic descriptions of KAOD-f my 
effects. But ‘Mother Goose,” ‘“L’Heure Thumb, Beauty. and. the Beast, the 
wo dg hal or hoe See glee ter) Sleeping Beauty, the Empress of the) 
rKS are merely Driilla an ‘rlralne- > P 4 
ing “jeux d’esprit,’’ as he himself is Pagodas and the Fairy Garden are | 
still has charming and delightful as at | 
the time of their first hearing. The | 
orchestra played them with the great- | 
est delicacy of tone and phrasing. Mo- | 


A prompt 


Meanwhile, application m 


seats by present subscribers 
come subscribers. 


apparently aware. They are not to be 
compared with the masterpieces of De- 
bussy and Scriabin. 

This program will be repeated to- 
night at 8 Next week Alfred Cortot is 
to play the solo part in Beethoven's 


ay be made for additional 
or by those who wish to be- 


Third Piano Concerto and in Debussy’s 
Fantasy for piano and orchestra. The 
other numbers are Beethoven’s Overture 
to “Fidelio” and excerpts from Rimsky- | 
Korsakoff’s ‘Coq D’Or.” 


h Music in Boston (@+ 9 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Bos- 


‘ton Symphony Orchestra gave its 
twenty-first concert of the present 


zart’s Symphonie concertante cannot 
be said to be one of his most inter- 
esting works. It served, however, to 


| display the excellent qualities of the 


two soloists, who were warmly ap- 
plauded. Borodin’s ballet music 
brought the concert to a brilliant 
close. 


These applications w; 

} will be filed in order 
of receipt and seats allotted as near the desired location as 
possible shortly after May |. 


Address all communications to 


W. H. BRENNAN, Manager 
Symphony Hall, Boston 
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BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE to Fidelio,” op. 72 
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BEETHOVEN, CONCERTO No. 3, 
Orchestra, op. 37 


I. Allegro con brio 
II. Largo 
Ifl, Rondo Allegro 


in C minor, for Pianoforte and 


ahahaha ce AT 
DEBUSSY, FANTASY for Pianoforte and Orchestra 


I, Andante ma non troppo; Allegro giusto 
II. Lento e molto expressivo; Allegro molto 


(First performance in America) 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, | el from ‘‘Le Coq d’Or.”’ (‘The Golden 
Cock’”’ 


a) Introduction 
b) March 


[First time at these Concerts] 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Beethov 
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Alfred Cortot, Pianist. 
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grossing and romantic composition than 
ithe two later concertos, although it was 
written in 1800. In the first movement 
the influence of Mozart is felt, but there 
is a depth of sentiment in the largo, a 


‘playful, whimsical spirit in the finale 


' 


Henalel 

Interpretative Powe 

Orchestra Impresses 
Audience 


Ct of 09 20 | 
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MR. CORTOT AT PIANO | 
SHARES APPLAUSE, 


" 
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By PHILI P HAL E 


The 22d concert of the Boston Sym.! 


phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, conduc- 
tor, took place yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. The program was as 
follows: Beethoven, Overture to “Fi- 
delio” and Piano Concerto, C minor, No. 
3; Debussy, Fantasy for piano and or-_ 
chestra (first time in America) ; Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Introduction and march from 


“Le Coq d‘Or” (first time at these con-| 
'no wonder that Mr. Cortot was stormily 


' 
' 


certs). Alfred Cortot was the pianist. 
The overture to “Fidelio” ig usually | 
played at performances of the opera in’ 
Germany, probably because it is the! 
most non-committal” of the five that) 
Beethoven wrote. (The one intended! 
for Prague disappeared. ) There is noth-' 
ing in the “Fidelio” overture that can. 


jlessen the effect of the opera itself. | 
While the whole drama is in the “Leo-| 
nore” No. 3 and even in the “Leonore’’! 
No. 2, some will agree to Vincent: 
@’Indy’s saying that “Leonore”’ No. 8 
ls a more dramatie and Sreater ‘work 


than the opera that follows. The “Fi- 
delio” overture might bo for any opera 
of a conventional nature without a 


tragic subject. It might:even serve for 


a light opera of the better class. Did 
Beethoven purposely write it in this 
vein, without reference to Florestan, the, 
prison, the jailer digging the grave, the 
arrival of the governor with Pizzaro'| 
thwarted by the heroic wife, so that the 


| 


peculiar to Beethoven. 

Or was this impression due to the 
extraordinary merit of the performance 
by the pianist and the orchestra? It is 
not easy to speak in measured terms of 
Mr, Cortot’s interpretation. We have 
heard many pianists beginning with 


| Rubenstein, Buelow, men and women of 


their pertod; famous pianists who were 
Said by their audiences to excel in the 
performance of Beethoven's music. 
Their interpretations were described as 
dignified, profound, noble, classic, (as if 
Beethoven was not in his early maturity 
&® romanticist), noble, sublime. They 
were admirable, each in its own way, 
yet having in the course of the years 
almost come to the conclusion that the 
Piano is not a musical instrument in 
the highest sense of the word ‘“‘musical’’, 
We are ready to ery ‘‘Peccavi’’ when a 
pianist like Mr. Cortot revealed the 
strength and the beauty of a great work 
and displays the qualities that eharac- 
terize the great plianist-musician. To 
dwell on the nature of his interpreta- 
tion; to analyze; to hunt for the fitting 
Superlatives and purple phrases of praise 


would not convey to a reader not in the! 


| 


hall the glory of the performance, No 
wonder, the audience wag enthsiastiec; 


recalled again and again, While Mr. 
Monteux, representing the orchestra, 
was not forgotten. 

Debussy’s Fantasy was written in 
1889-90. It was not performed or pub- 
lished during his lifetime. Would he 
have been willing to Srarnt a perform- 
ance, even with Mr. Cortot as the pian- 
ist? Ths Fantasy was put in rehearsal 
long ago in Paris, but Debussy with- 
drew it. Surely, many of these early 
pases are more worthy of him than 
those in some of his latest composi- 
tions. The theme that pervades the | 


Bantasy is ingeniously treated, but this 


is by no means the sole merit. 

is a delightful freshness, exuberance, | 
recklessness, that would have shocked 
the hidebound conservatives of the In- | 
stitute if he had sent the Fantasy as 
his fourth envoi. There are charming 
bits of instrumentation: everywhere are 
marks of the originality that startled 
Paris when his succeeding works were 
produced. Perhaps the Jater Debussy 
thought the Fantasy too formal, too 
much in accordance with respectable 


one great and only dramatic scene in traditions; yet more than onee he broke 


the opera might not be anticipated? 
Strange to say, Beethoven’s third con- 


) 


| | away from them; nor need he have de- 


plored the beaufy of the Lento section 


certo had been played at the Symphony aS obvious, not subtle. The perform- 


twice. it was per-, ance by Pianist and orchestra Was ap-_| 


: : on LLL 
‘formed yesterday it seemed a more en-~ 


| 


| 


| 
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; written in 1800, {n the first movement 


the Influence of Mozart is felt, but there 
aes a depth of sentiment in the largo, a 

| | Playful, whimsical spirit in the finale 
’ 


peculiar to Beethoven. 
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‘The excerpts from ‘‘The Golden gock'" 
are not so effective in the concer 
as in the opera house. They are enter- 
taining enough, but they are far more 
amusing in the theatre. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of the concerts next week 
is as fololws: Schubert, Symphony in 
© major; Moussorgsky, 
Bald Mountain’’ (first 
concerts); Rabaud, “The Nocturnal 
-Procession’’; Svendsen, ‘Carnival 


'Paris.’’ 


CORTOT AT 


PIANO WITH 
_ SYMPHONY 


0a Ve 995, November in London—six years after | 
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| Alfred Cortot, pianist, was soloist! are 
-at the concert given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux 
afternoon 1 


conductor, yesterday 


Symphony Hall, and the principal part 
He played | 
Beethoven’s C minor concerto and De- 
bussy’s early Fantasie for piano and | 


of the programme was his. 
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sity, the reckless’ merrin:ent, 


hall which is. one of Beethoven’s character- 


istic moods. When Beethoven is so 
played he is very noble, at the same 
time very human and very simple. Yes! 
But to play him that way is not so 
Simple, 

But Mr. Cortot was very much in tne 
right when he insisted on Mr. Monteus 
acknowledging with him the applause, 
for Mr. Monteux’ reading of the or- 
parts was as virile and as 
musicianly as Mr. Cortot’s playing. Lec 
us add, aS an amen, that with all this 
fine playing the concerto is very old- 
fashioned, and one’s enjoyment of it 
must be partly historical, rather than 
wholly emotional, 


Debussy’s Early Work 


Then came Debussy’s Fantasie. This | 
learly work was one of the pieces the 
‘composer sent back from Rome when 
‘he won the Grand Prix at the Paris 
‘Conservatoire. It excited distrust, and 
it was not heard until the,19th of last 
the composer’s death, The performance | 


'vesterday was from the proof sheets. 


Fantasie When this work was played in Lonavui 


'some of the reviewers thought that ic 
' would have been best not to exhume 
‘it. But that seems rather an extreme 
| judgment. If one can endure the Fidelio 
| overture of Beethoven, with which yes- 
i\terday’s concert commenced, is not a 
hearing of an early work of a great 
modern composer wholly justified? 

| True, there is in this Fantasie but 
| little of the mature Debussy—at least 
| on a first hearing—but throughout there 
and an occasional har- 
agreeable in themselves 
and of much interest as specimens of 
the composer’s early attempts at ex- 
‘pression, What is also interesting and 
rather amusing is to perieve Debussy 
making an attempt, at least, at classic 
form and symphonic working out of 
motives. He fails. 


A Good Concert Piece 


The opening motive of the first move- 


intervals 
monic twist 


rae "ec 1 | 
orchestra which was then performed | ment is infinitely more original and in- 


for the first time in America. In both | teresting than 
lof these compositions Mr. Cortot again | 
aisplayed the qualities which make him. 
| commanding figure among his col- | 


leagues—his broad and noble cOncep- | brilliant, if coarse effect. 
his mastery of | first movement of the Fantasie, by it- 


tiens of classic’ forms, 


rythm ‘and phrase, his pianist authori- 


ty, and brilliancy. 


BEETHOVEN VERY HUMAN 


Seldom has Beethoven’s concerto been 
Played here in so Beethovenish a man- 
ner—in the first movement with enor- 


mous virility of thought and touch. 


its working out. Sec- 
ondly, we find Mr. Debussy, the master 
of marvellous effects gained by the 


‘ing orchestration—sometimes with very 
In fact, the 


| self, would not be a bad concert piece 
to keep in the repertory. It has bril- 
| liancy and some good orchestral tricks. 
| [It has interesting if immature thematic 
| material, and a great deal of muscular- 
ity and what is technically known as 
“pep.” 
The slow movement meanders about 
in a Massenetish manner, sometimes 
in | with touches of a fanciful Orientalism, 


original and unforseen employment of , 
a few instruments, using heavy, whack- | 


i 


| 


)_ which occur. in sundry 
¥; this Debussy. . These 


r hints of the “Fetes” mover 


/ ment of the Nocturnes, 


are first impres- 
sions. The work was not Only worth 
héaring, but would be worth hearing 
again, and he-is rather ‘a bold man who 
Says that on account of its immaturity 
this interesting music of the early De- 
bussy should not be Played. 


From “The Golden Cock” 


So much for the Commonplace Bee- 
thoven overture, which was excellently 


played, and Mr. Cortot’s performances, | 


The concert came to an end with an 
introduction and march from timsky- 
Korsakoff’s. fantastica] opera, “The 
Golden Cock,” heard here in 1918. The 
introduction consists of various “mo- 
tives—that of the wheedling Queen of 
Shemakha, the Queen who works the 
old man’s ruin in the Opera; the motive 
of the astrologer who is the evil ma- 
gician of the piece; the crow of the 
cock; the song of the seductive Queen 
when she salutes the sun, and finallv 
a delicious fragment Of Russian foll 
melody given to the Strings. Then 
modulations, and the grotesque march 
of King Dodon. At the last, drums 
pounding, brass blaring, one had almost 
said, flags waving, a trumpet is ‘shriek- 
ing out a caricature of the Queen's mo- 
tive—that same wheedling arabesque 
which runs through much of the score 
in the latter part of the opera and 
whispers of bedevilling magic as the 
motive of Scheherazade jn the “Thou- 
Sand and QOne Nights” suite tells of 


ij] the craft and the outrageous yarning 


of that fair lady. 

This . music is slight, but very sug- 
festive in its melodic substance, very 
well made, though with little develop- 
ment of the ideas, and masterfully or- 
chestrated. Then there is the mad 
humor and the fairy tale quality of 
all the music. It is inhuman, it is gro- 
tesque. It tells of Strange land haunted 
by Wizards and Sirens, where the sun 
miseS on the wrong side of the horizon, 
where men are led astray by (1) demon 
astrologers, (2) by women who do not 
exist, and (3) golden birds! When the 
opera was given here the strange 
scenery was so captivating that one 
did not get the full value of the music. 
1 he scenery is in the music. The music 
Will not stand by itself, but if you 
know the story of Rimsky’s opera and 
listen you will not need the scenery. 


TO Music in Boston*7* %7 >< 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—The twen- 
ty-second concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra took Place on April 


16 with the following program: 
Beethoven 


|| pianist to 


Overture to “Midelio”’ the full orchestra 


and of figures } Debt 
Piano pieces of 


 UOrcne ve ym a is Gnas ji aM hy 

ay yey orsakoff, Excerpts from ‘ r 

ren | } 
Alfred Cortot was the pianist. 


Beethoven’s overture, although not 
among his greatest works, was a fit- 
ting introduction. Theatrical, ro- 
mantic, it was played by Mr. Monteux: 
with due appreciation of these quali- 


ties, and with spirit. The concerto, 
of Beethoven’s earlier years, is too 
seldom heard. Many consider it, to- 
gether with the first one in C major, 
to be proper in the class room only. 
What a sadly mistaken idea! Yet, it 
IS not suited to the ordinary virtuoso, 
for in spite of its simple construction, 
and Moderate technical demands, it 
requires a master musician, as well as 
Play it properly. Unfor- 
| tunately these qualities are not always 
, united in the same person as is the 
|case with Mr. Cortot. His playing was 
distinguished for its grace, nobility. 
and feeling, particularly in the adagio 
and rondo, which were interpreted in 
|the true Beethoven manner, He did 
not sentimentalize: he was never triy- 
ial. Such Playing can be equaled by 
few, surpassed by none, 

Debussy’s Fantasy was Played for 
the first time in America. The piece 
is divided into two parts by the com- 
poser although there are in reality 
four distinct movements—part one, 
introduction and allegro—part two 
slow movement and finale. 

Chronologically the work belongs to} 
the composer’s early period—that of | 
the Suite Bergamasque and the suite 

Pour le piano”—but it seems to have 
been retouched by the composer in 
later years. The effect is not always| 
happy. The Opening is well conceived, 
but the Succeeding allegro seems at 
a first hearing vague and ill-defined. 
There are characteristic progressions 
and orchestral effects but the total im- 
pression of the first Part seems 
negligible. 

Not so, however, that Of the second 
part. The slow movement is poetic 
and imaginative and is ful] of beauti- 
ful orchestral color. The final allegro 
which follows without pause is festal 
in character. After a long crescendo 
terminating in a brilliant passage for 
there are remi-| 


eid 





At two on - (tunity. for harmonic haif-viit’ BHA 

‘winter, Mr. ch’s | tion; bade him to rhythmic nt 

orchestra played all five of Beethoven’s | Vited him to ornate and resilien | 
in the Finale; opened before him in the 


Concertos for piano. Thus prepared, he 
began yesterday with the third in C minor, | Slow division a rarefied and poignant heau« 
ty; touched with mystery the preluding 


heard but four times in the whole forty : 
years of the Symphony Concerts. It de-}|™easures whence the music expands. A 
master of clarity was Mr. Cortot ag he 


serves frequent revival—the more because 
carried the germinating and unifying mo- 


the fifth (‘The Emperor’) tends to be- | 
come a kiln-dried masterplece; while the tiv through the whole body of the Fantasia... 
fourth grows tedious nowadays before and | Whenever the harmonic color was char- 
after the poetic slow movement. Presum-| acteristically Debussyan, he touched it 
ably the first and the second are little] ‘nm as with fine shining points. His com- 
brothers to Beethoven’s first and second | Municating ardor sped the two display- 
symphonies. The third, however, by in-| ful Allegros. His comprehension of the 
trinsic quality as well as by relative fresh- | Mood of mystery in the opening measures, 
ness, gives lively pleasure. No sooner has/|0f the aerial and penetrating voice of the 
the orchestra opened the way into the first | Slow movement, was unerring. Again Mr. | 
Allegro than the light energy and elastic | Cortot’s mind was as fine and keen as his | 
pace of the music win the ear. The con-| touch. Whatever the limits of his tem-!| 
trasting melody matches not a few of] Perament, it ig in even balance. Its pas. 
Mozart in grace of line and supple, fan-| Sion (as a Parisian wit once Sald) is poise.” 
ciful progress. The succeeding slow divi-| AS the Fantasia came and went, for the: 
Sion begins in Beethoven-like song, warm] first time in American concert-hall, it was. 
and rich; before long the piano, passing 


cies; in+ 
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dowed in turn 
and 


section, a theme of distinctly oriental | 


Movement fol.) one of his pieces, a Fantasia of Debussy’s 
pean <arlios years, but by itself, it no more 


It, 
than provided prelude and postlude. | 
in this latter began the concert with Beethoven's Over-. 


h t In fact the entire ture, ‘‘Fidelio’’—secondary and space-fill- 
Character occurs. n | 


{ing Beethoven—and it ended the concert 
finale suggests some festival in the; with the introduction to the first act and 
Far East. 


the march from the third in sg al 
+ , <% Cockere!’’ 
The work as a whole is hardly char-| Korsakov’s opera, ‘The ee or 
his best. It} —music of the stage and of no other plac 
acteristic of Debussy at his am In other words and in the homely dialect 
makes but little subjective appeal save of the theatre, the orchestra ‘‘played the 
in the slow movement of the second) 7 iaisice in’ and “played the audience 
part, The piano a, sigma og el out.”” Furthermore it ar rgd nad 
dently of great difficulty is far Cortot in the third Concerto (in m nor 
effective and the delicate tints of De- of Beethoven, in Debussy’s Fantasia al- 
bussy’s later style are lacking. It is| ready specified. The pianist was the rest. 
undoubtedly worthy of many hearings The pur'sts speak with a show of reaso 
| ) ti when they contend that an assisting singer 
but will scarcely add to the reputation me 
? , ; ’ has no just place in a concert of sym. 
of the composer of “L’aprés midi d’un Ss} | 
Faun” or the “Sea pieces.” The per- 
formance was wholly admirable. 


phonic music, is, indeed, an anomaly there- | 
There was much applause, yet we 


in. Tho ground, however, cracks ‘eneath | 
their feet when they assert that assisting | 
venture to think that it was more in 
appreciation of the brilliant playing of 


pianists or violinists are in like case. | 
Without them, Concertos would disappear | 
Mr. Cortot and the orchestra than for 
the work itself. 


from active repertories and Concertos pass | it to the orchestra, is garlanding melodious 
. ” 
The excerpts from “Le Coq d’or 


measures with Mozartean arabesques—to 
end with Mozartean euphonies, and some- 
thing more, between the several Voices. 
The closing Rondo, unlike some of Beet- 
hoven’s finales, charms the listening per- 
ceptions rather than stretches taut the lis- 
tening nerves. In fine, the music of Beet- 
hoven light-handed, lithe-footed, graceful, 
fanciful, transparent, lyric, writing a tone- 
poem that flows or sparkles through al] 
the deference to orthodox form and 
method. 
In turn, 

familiar dry 


Mr. Cortot, 
lights, 


cultivating 
was as luminous as 
the piece. Phrase, period, modulation, 
progressicn, ran crystal-clear. Every 
jointure snapped fently upon the 
| very inflection fell as crisply. Animated 
indeed a shade too urgent, was Mr. Cor- 
tot’s pace in the first movement; but the 
light beat of his elastic rhythm never 
flagged. (He polished the 
Mozartean gong, burnishing phrase 
phrase. ‘He touched it with a 
sentiment of the mind. Precision ani 
elegance hand in hand achieved the 
euphonies of the Largo: while cool color 
played over its more Songful measures. 
The interplay of motivs and rhythms in 
the Finale was a sportive jugiglery, delicate, | 
piquant, sure, ‘Mr. Cortot’s perceptive | 
faculties were as unerring as his reveal-'| 
ing fingers. Beethoven in high light, in | 
dry light. could not have stood more clear, | 
Perish the thought that the slow song 


‘might have pulsed more warmly: the 
Mozartean song flowed more _ tenderly. 
Enough that the lights upon Mr. Cortot’s 


commonly fer symphonic pieces. At tie | 
least, tradition, custom, the liking of the 
public, hallow them. iIt is one thing, how- | 
were distinctly out of place in the; ang another thing to permit him two or | 
concert room, This atmospheric Mu-/ the equivalent 7» two. In 9 gp ergy i 
er seemed weak and concert virtually becomes 1is with an as- 
eae sre ‘eater sisting orchestra, whether it is short, Qs | 
ith : ag 
paetural setting, although Se | long, as it happened to be when Dr. Muck 
| extraordinary skill by the ore "4 onee allowed Mr. Ysaye, the violinist, such 
ONCERT Juxury as Mr. Cortot enjoyed. Not with- 
SYM PHONY C out questionings, may one or another lis- his 
Jnaus ‘nsz”’ at one of its own concerts, especial): 
in these Jays when its public has warmed 
4 -he: ed that Mr. 
TOT so whole-heartedly to it. Agreed re 
er Vee Cortot is interesting personality as well as 
reason the concert seemed only the more to | 
be his. With a rarely heard Concerto of | 
Becthoven and a novel Fantasia of Debus- | 
Sy, botween a relatively insignificant pre- | 


ever, tc invite the virtuoso to one Concerto, 
of its is 
wears When derived it was yesterday under Mr. Monteux, 0! 
Avy - ‘7 . 6928 tenér hear the Symphony Orchestra “assist- 

THE AFTERNOON OF A PIANIST, 
pianist and musician—-and for that very | 


“Assisting Artist” or Assisting Orchestra? 
—Beethoven’s Third Concerto Revived, 
and Debussy’s Fantasia for the First 
Time in America—Notable Distinctions 


into 
lude and postlide, he was bound to prevai | ue 
At his first coming to Boston to play the, 
pianc-parts in Franck’s Symphonic Varia- | 
tions and d’Indy's Symphony on a Moun- | 
tan Air, he ouite swept poor old Rabau 2 
into the ‘background. Fortunately, Mr. | 
Monteux is of another mettle and well | 
divided with Mr. Cortot the honors of De- 
bussy’s Fantasia. Nevertheless it was he 
Cortot as pianist and musician, to mul- who cameo, played, conquered. From sea- 
tiply praise of his share in the Sym. / son to season the old régime at Symphony 
phony Concert of yesterday afternoon, | ¥f011 used to surrender a pair of concerts | 
and yet to regret that so much of it fell| tg Mr. Paderewski. The new régime secms | 
to him. It was a pleasure to note the gignosed to do sikewise by Mr. Certot Yet 
numbers of the audience—filling a he sumehow the notion will persist that the! 
and likely to be as large this even hne— Svmphony Orchestra ought to be rrepon- . : 
and the applause heaped upon him. Yet qusraat on its own days in its own house. igh elie ere prismatic. 
these circumstances only accented his rela- Else why its official designation of sola LP nly nip ries yielded the pianist 
tive possession of the occasion. The or- jsts as “assisting artists’? | aon Baile. or ang versified and subtler tonal 
Chestra indeed had appreciable share in we » Bave him and the orchestra oppor- 


of Performance — A Prelude from 


“Fidelio,” a Postlude from “The Golden 
Cockerel” 


—-— 


T igs possible to admire warmly Mr. 


‘Finale, when it 


ear; ;end] 
,, ripening, he was more easily content, 


suavities of the | 
Shadowy 


ard to understand Parisian and British 
regrets over it as a relatively early and. 
uncharacteristic music that Debussy in his 
lifetime had of purpose denied to pub- 
lishers and pianists. It is far more inteér- 
esting than some of his pieces of the 
eighties that he himself revised and sanc- 
tioned for performance—the cantata of 
“The Prodigal. Son,” for example, or the 
‘Springtime’ suite. In retrospective glance 
|from his prime, it is a more individualized 
| music than the setting of “The Blessed 
Damozel” or the youthful piano-pieces. 
i'True, there are moments, especially in the’ 
first Allegro when the Fantasia treads 
water, and other moments, as {in the: 
is more displayful than 
The mature Debussy 
essly selected, endlessly sifted. Before 
On 
the other hand, the texture of the whole. 
Mantasia is no small feat of technical, yet. 
Seemingly spontaneous, ingenuity; the pre-. 
luding measures foretell the Debussy of 
atmospheres; while the slow 
movement not only prophesies but gains 
the sublimated and Piercing beauty that 
Overspreads “‘The Afternoon of a Faun’’ 
or permeates the slow section of ‘‘Ibéria.” 
Such measures are not to be buried; they 


better deserve the light than many another 
of Debussy’s decline. 


choice of means. 


_ 


So much for Mr. Cortot's concert. The 
rest, as has been said, was prelude— 
Beethoven's overture, ‘‘Fidelio”’—and post- 
lude—the fragments of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
“Golden Cockerel.” Both are music of the 
theatre, by which sign Mr, Monteux “read” 
them graphically, fervidly. The excerpts 
from the Russian opera are also music. of 
the stage—a prelude designed to summon 
the sun-drenched, droning, somnolent ‘@t-+ 
mosphere of the first act; a march designed 
to clothe and point a prescribed procession. | 





vec the ‘ifr BY a ine Ol6i8t, Chose dis- 
2 ESE Ny GE i tinetly inferior specimens of Beethoven 
Stage, they become but and of Debussy. To the piano part in 
OME Rineky-K Leta wirttt ‘ each he ‘brought a delicate, smooth tone 
OF Himsky~-Korsakov's skill and imagin&- and a considerable feeling for nuance 
tion. with rhythms, harmonies, timbres, & in interpretation. His chief defect is 
wivid but also an empty vesture. As for a lack of reserve force behind his fortis- 
‘the overture, “Fidelio,” it would be all; Simo, which is strained and brittle in 


very well were not the other uality. 


; 
iS 
* 


overture "3 err 

‘ : - eethoven was far better represente 
(‘ Leonora No. 8 yy in which Beethoven by the noble Overture to “Hidelio’”’ ri hdip 
concentrated and magnified his opera ten/| oy the unfamiliar Third Concerto, an 


times more famillar and twenty-fold more! esrly work. Its slow mMatrasins +... nad 3 

eloquent. H. T. Parker Debussy’s Fantasy 
| That admirable pianist Alfred Cortot 
is 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFFE week a concerto of Beethoven that is 
. | not often heard, and a Fantasy of De- 
: bussy which will be performed in this 
RT country for the first time. The history 

| of this Fantasy is a singular one, 
Cart, ~ Afvr. ' 1932.@ Debussy was 

» ‘é j aig Rome in 1884. From Rome he sent as 
P : f L C d 0 b his ‘“‘envoi’ for the first year a frag- 
arts “ ° | f " acedll of a lyric .drama, ‘“Almanzor”’ 
(drama of Heine); an orchestral Suite 


will play at the Symphony concerts thi 
awarded the prix de 


Symphony Orchestra in two parts, ‘‘Spring,’’ for orchestra 
eenntatnieiie and chorus; the third was ‘‘The Blessed 
ne Damozel’; the fourth was to have been 


“Pantasy” for piano and orchestra, 


‘Beethoven and Debussy Also Are tis “Fantesy” tor plano and orene 
Brilliantly Rendered 


poem, he never 
His  “Prin- 
hide-bound 


Paris. 


translation of Heine's 
completed .the drama. 
temps” did not piease the 
conservatives of the Institute at 
The most interesting number on the Thev were shocked by the use of tiie 
program of yesterday’s Symphony con- voice, without words, used in an instru: 
cert was a spirited performance of ex- mental role, and the tonality seemed on 
cerpts from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera-them dangerous, One: Oo! then | drat 
‘Le Coq d’Or,” which had heen pre-| Mr. < ortot played fi at a concert of 
viously eatd’ in this city/ only at | the Royal Philharmonic Society, Lon- 
; y: “~~ “| don, on November 20, 1919. It was saic? 
single performance by the Metropolitan! 4; ty} ‘inside there had been ‘a semi- 
Opera Company in April, 1918. Mr! private performance in London by Mr. 
Monteux, who has conducted many oper-' Cortot, not with orchestra, but with 
atic performances of the music, chose! Berthe Bert playing 
selections which included all of the chief; for second piano from the score. 


themes on which it is founded. When' The concerto was performed in Paris 
fragments of the “Hymn to the Sin’ { fer the rst time on Dec. 7, 1919, at a 
, | Lamoureux concert conducted by Mes- 


the transcription : 
I 


4 


were heard, there was a buzz of whis-| — reat RENE cca’ aaa Se 
d mition 3 th tenant sager, when Marguerite Long was tne fi 
Pet. 2 CCOS i Se Sewers mrs 'pianist. Gustave Samazeuilh, reviewing }, 


which Kreisler’s transcription for violin the performance, said that while the 
has become familiar, through repeated! orchestration was not characteristic 


hearings. 


Sticklers for tradition may protest; exceptional gifts that gave him later his 


that operatic pot-pourris belong at the, World-wide reputation, The beyternat 
“Pops” and not on the regular Sym-j found in the first oligate an irresistl Ly 
phony programs, where they have not| fascinating 5 outhful freshness and 
appeared in recent years. Yet where; Spirit, and certain formal features that 
the music in question is of remarkable; reminded him of d’Indy’s Symphony on 
quality and able to stand alone in the|a Mountain Air. In the transition from 
ss nonin woes wey re es reas the Andante to the Finale, one heard 
son for objecting to the introduction of! ,1.,.,,.- || eednl Aces FOR a 1 
excerpts, especially from unfamiliar) {7C8"3 Pro is SOO Ge bey rene) ih ie 
masterpieces, in which the voice parts| ussy 8 ‘Nocturnes’ ; in the Finale there 
are either absent or of minor impor-| /§ anticipation of the fancy that vitali- 
tance. | {Zed his string quartet, the fourth ‘Lyric 
Russian music is not, in the main,| Prose,’’ and the subtle rhythm of 
a. connected severopment "'retes.”’ “The writing for the piano 
of motives. $s charm Hes in the themes! aftan a ets AE CEE BEE TPIT DN, 
themselves and in the harmonic and pond 4 ue . i niak pe $e eve sy a sc a ” an 
chestral color. here was quite as muchi capricious garlands. Vell, we I W e 
continuity in these fragments of ‘‘I,e) Sal! hear what we shall hear. Certain- 
Coq d’Or’’ as there is in “Scheherezade’’ | 
@eein ““Thamar,’”’ which were written|!in this Fantasy, bis .name is Alfred 
‘for concert performance. Cortot. tf ow Mus //s (P20 


the later Debussy, the music showed the ] 


; 
‘ 
' 
; 
‘ 


| 


ly if anv one can bring out all: that is 


. 
ji hear, ag upon what the representa- 
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THE ORCHESTRAS OF 71, 2iat otehestra) programa ages 
J season now maturing have been ‘sta- 
NEW YORK tionary. The New Symphony Orches- 


aon which has enjoyed a successful. 

,xegae | Winter under the baton of Artur 
sari to The Christian 35 ty ageing F ketiee Ce mnt rec 
rom its Eas | Ss ih tely’ 
BRE apse tn astern News’ Office iit gave be stg wi soon 
NE , New York—Orchestral ' Godowsk pate. 
music here has lately begun to drag c , 
its anchor, Instead of riding the tide 
as it used to do, securely fastened to 


the favor of the public, it has taken to ganization is. 


e f | taki ‘ 
drifting, pulled by two cross-currents, «pes gdh gece van ae i aoe 
: : S Ou~ 


one of which is wealthy 
y patronage ! bling, if not i 
; pers n 

ale other, protessional] dictation. wle of berforthauces, saat its sched- 
at och er ioe cee eaerng the as- jits name to the National Symanel 
music tw hen encvences, orchestral | Orchestra. Unless it plays mine ped 
something vaty afae Mrs industry, or; tional music under this designaiiaa 
the people's res answering to |/than it played new music und nen 
lS pang singh seared for absorbing | former one, it can with ‘er thg 
nobody ri yh as been organized, as }1921 ask the state autherities’ % ae 
mintairat y, upon a basis of ad- | mission for another : ae 

nistration and production, after the |. | net Cea 

Tepes a monopoly, with one group | [he Russian Orchestra | 
the cthiy the taste the capital and = = An _ institution which used to be 
by collective ag r and both groups, progressively inclined, but which has 
what kind of raat arta determining been little heard from this season. 
of peifieraiances the” ao wet Raat the Russian Symphony Orchestra wt 
treated to. € town shall be cently Save a concert under the direc- 
Polic; tion of Modest Altschuler, at which it 

olicies and the Public Breseuten nothing more startling than 
| Things are going this way, ml and ttre ee In G minor 
viously, in about al Or arte ee ® piano concerta: ti ‘D 
hia fa | ut a | the orchestras of minor, with Leo Ornstein, much in the 
¥ W *ork, artistic policies being | character of a repentant rebel, as 
‘ormed not so much upon what the | 8°0ist. 


public may be supposed to wish to The orchestra which has always 
been in the forefront and stil] holds 


tives of the guarantors and the com. tS Place there, the New York Sym- 


|| Mittees of the players, taking thoueht phony, has led its supporters into 


together, conclude is best for it to the Splendid extravagance of a mu- 
hear. Not that guarantors and players ‘ S'¢ festival, which opened in the 
ever hold formal deliberations over | 5°Venty-First Regiment Armory on 
the matter. That would be untheces. 7 April 6, under the direction of Walter 
Sary. The conductor can easily find Damrosch. a 
out what is in the minds of both An orchestra which David Mannes 
parties and can nominally himself na brought together for the Special pur- 
the arbiter of artistic policies. The POSe of giving free Saturday evenine 
es is, that whereas a few years ago | concerts in the main hall of the Met- 
oe did not have to trouble himself | OPOlitan Museum of Art has been the 
“ - moment about either the patron, (®lsht of the throngs of people who 
meee one hand or the players on the { heard it play, and must accordingly 
starr ut was responsible only to his | 22V& been a satisfaction to the patron 
ue ces, today he may leave his ¢ music who paid for its services, 
udiences out of the reckoning al- |At the last concert, given on the eve- 
together. hing of March 27, the number of per- 
Guarantors being conservative. and | Sons registered on the turnstiles at 


|| Players being disposed to 1j .!the mus "sj , 
yt ing ‘ o live much in! useum doors is said to h 
. tradition, it is hardly to he wondered} totaled 9644. | wien 


ain ne 
erties 
erence : 
_— 





* ; SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 
- Mr. Atrrep Denis Cortor was born of French parents at Nyon, q SUNDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 18, at 3.30 
Switzerland, on September 26, 1877. Going at an early age with his ft 
: j i i i i his a 

family to Paris, he received his first pianoforte lessons from ; 

rasa He entered the Paris Conservatory, where he was in turn a THIRTY-FOURTH CONCERT FOR THE 

the pupil of Decombes* and Diémer. As a pupil of the latter he & ! BENEFIT OF THE ORCHESTRA’S 

was awarded the first prize for pianoforte-playing in 1896. Taking’ 4 | 

part in the Lamoureux and Colonne concerts, he soon became known. a P K N S I O N F U N D 
throughout Europe. He has played in England, Italy, The Nether- a 

lands, Russia, Spain, Switzerland. Having been a répétiteur at % By the 

Bayreuth he staged in Paris “Gétterdimmerung.” In 1904 he : 


founded the concert society that bears his name, and with it he has q Boston Symphony Orchestra 


ee ee ee 


given performances of important choral works by Beethoven, sles eae hs 
Brahms, Liszt, etc., also a concert performance of “Parsifal.” In j | ; 
1904 he was chosen donductor of the Société oe e 1907 he : | Assisted by 

ook charge of an advanced pianoforte class at the Paris Conserva- 4 Th H d G | Cl b 
Chiet of the Service d’Etudes Artistiques du Ministére de a e arvar ee u 
YInstruction Publique et des Beaux-Arts, he was named a Chevalier * Dr. ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON, Conductor 

of the Legion of Honor in 1914. 


Coming to the United States with the Société des Concerts du 


.. PROGRAMME .. 
° bes, b at Nimes in 1829, was awarded the first prize for piano- a 
forte-playing, atthe anle Conservatory in S46, 1¢ ia sald hat he was one of tue = | SaINT-SAENS . . . . Symphony in C minor, No. 3, Op. 78 
t l . rom 0 . 66 ” 4 Mg 
} asses “in planoforte-playing. at Pics Ti anlit ait He wrote a ‘‘Méthode,” exercises a I. Adagio; Allegro moderato; Poco ada gio. 
Conservatoire, André Messager conductor, in the fall of 1918, he a II. Allegro moderato; Presto; Maestoso; Allegro. 
played in Boston at a concert of that orchestra on October 30, 1918 a Organist, Mr. ALBERT Snow. 
(Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in C minor, No.4). He played at a concert ¢ Pianist, Mr. ALFRED DE Voto 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston on January 24, 1919 . 
(Franck’s Symphonic Variations and d’Indy’s Symphony on a 


PALESTRINA . . - . . . . Adoramus Te 
French Mountain Song). 


ACAPPELLA ~ Lorri ... ie . . Crucifixus 
LEISRING ... .. ... . O Filii et Filixe 


GLUCK . . .. . . . Minuet from the Opera “Orpheus” 
Flute solo, Grorces LAURENT 


RUBINSTEIN . . . . Two Pictures from “The 
CHORUS AND Tower of Babel’’ 


ORCHESTRA (Choruses of Ham and Japheth) 
NETHERLAND FOLK-SONG Prayer of Thanksgiving 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF . . Caprice on Spanish Themes, Op. 34 


Alborada—Variations—Alborada—Scene and Gypsy Song— 
Fandango of the Asturias 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED. 


The assistance of the Harvard Glee Club is gratefully acknowledged by the 
Pension Fund Institution. 
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ment and for the pleasure of the alumni 
'in the cities the clubs visited. The 
. , singing as a rule was of the rough 
Clipe (FtGup and ready-go-as-you-please, muscular 
variety. Throats were strained, chords 

ngs stuck out on the sides of the neck 

faces were flushed, there was painfully 
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aa iz a Notable Feature ‘evident podily activity from the waist 
bs nt Of 84th Concert 


_ up, In these clubs were often good 
, Voices and a few men that had studied 

singing; but’ the general result was a 
att _fervent:.roar of ‘mediocrity. Today the 
it Harvard Club challenges the, admiration 
4 [ of all those interested in chorus singing, 


SE ct \ 


ne 


JRUSES RECEIVED Dr. Dawison has taught these students 
wt , son ese stu 
ey WITH ENTHUSIASM intelligently, musically; he has not over- 


trained them, for they sang yesterday 

; with delightful, spontaneity, yet with a 

pu careful regard for nuances of expression, 

ake ck By PHILIP HALE with a mastery of dynamic gradations. 
“The 34th concert for the benefit of In piano passages :there was security of 


ne Aa aN An . d infonation; when full vocal str sth wa 
the ra Pension. Fund was ; Srrem ‘ 
oe agama afternoon, ini Sym- demanded, tonal quality was not lost. 
Biven yesterday S “re Especially noteworthy was the per- 
phony Hall by the Boston Symphony formance of the music by Lotti and 
‘Orchestra, Mr. Monteux conductor, speleting. a performance that might ex- 
EMG a “Harvard ‘Glee Club, cite @ envy of any male chorus 
oo steiadletd Ae D Sicalkt idhaia fits ie composed of picked proressional singers: 
Are a . av , : " who had long worked together. 

ie! sere Was a very large audience. It was a pleasure to hear the choruses 
The program was as follows: Saint-, from “The Tower of Babel.” When this 
ts nll " shony in C minor, No. 3; oratorio was gerformed by the Handel 


aens, » -.,,#nd Haydn Saciety in 1883 the music 
unaccompanied choruses: Palestrina, given to the Bhemites and the Hamites 
Adoramus Te; Lotti, Crucifixus;|was thought Mx be extremely oriental. 
yo omposers, Frenoi, Amer- 

icans, English, when their musical 


LAisring, O Filii et Filiae, conducted | 1" 1920 young 
‘Dr. Davison, Gluck, Minuet from) +h ouents turn ited atte, nena 


“Orp! eus” (flute solo, Mr. ry gh than wie orientals themselves, 
a chestra. Rubin-|° It was a happy thought to call in the 
fas chorus repr nd Japheth| #s!stance of the ‘Harvard Glee Club for 
‘stein -Choruses Oo am a pn ‘this occasion, The club responded in 
from “The Tower of Babel;” Neth-| most generous spirit. Let us hope that 
erland Folk Song; Prayer of Thanks- he aad ee next a hay may a heard 
a | Some important work for male voices 
Fving, conducted by Mr. oe a and orchestra at a subscription concert. 

shestra:. Rimsky-Korsakoff, Ca-)  gaint-saens’s impressive symphony was 
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Son Dae, 


[ “e on Spanish themes. — ; cme se asic Pde aps section with 
id - a al: thr in playe © eloquence of the 
f sic by Coleridge usher : nay, Upper strings, sonorous and beautiful 
mistaken, to Newbolt’s sturdy in the long cantidena. Mr. Monteux 
me was sung} gave-a dramati 
uses in re-| the grand 
ner. Mr. 


Dele olpo7 4 - : appreci-~: 
Un : performance © of 


“ie 
ehh Pam | 
cn ti aM » | R familiar Caprice! 
Cape (yf Peron uacy nt atest | 7 
PEAT OREN aaa ee erie much more than 


A OarrrriLa— 
AporAMUS Th. . . . Giovanni Pierluigi Palestrina (1526-1594) 


Adoramus te, Christe! 

Et benedicimus tibi. 

Quia per sanctam crucem tuam 
Redemisti mundum! 

Qui passus es pro nobis 
Miserere nobis, Domine! 


CRUCIFIXUS . . . . .. . . . . Antonio Lotti (1667-1740) 


Crucifixus etiam pro nobis, sub Pontio Pilato ; passus, et sepultus est. 


@0 Fun er Fuim . . . . . . Volckmar Leisring ( -1637) 


O filii et filix! 

Rex celestis! Rex glorix! 

Christus surrexit hodie! 
Alleluia. 


: Two Picturss from the “Tower of Babel” 


Anton Gregorovitch Rubinstein (1830-1894) 


First Picture. Chorus of the Sons of Ham :— 


Forth from Euphrates’ fertile vale we wander, 
Unto the burning sandy desert, 

Where the sun darts forth his ray, 

And night ne’er cools the heat of day ! 


We roam far and wide without rest or peace, 
Like the sand when blown by the whirlwind 
So wander we forever. 


We pitch our light tent, and our cattle graze, 
And the place of our sojourning 
Sees.us no more returning. 


WSeconp Picrurw. Chorus of the Sons of Japheth :— 


Where in inlets deep sports the ocean glad, 

Where the murmuring streamlet the shore doth kiss, 
That bright shore all in verdure clad: 

There, make we our abode. 


Where in desolate forests, in piny crag 
Wagles build their eyrie, 

Where all around is heard ne’er a sound: 
There, make we our abode. 


Where on high their blue peaks the mountains raise; 
Where the landscape ever new charm unfolds 

To the spirits’ dreamy gaze: 

There, make we our abode. 


RAYER OF THANKSGIVING. . . . . . . Netherlands Folk-song 


We gather together to ask the Lord’s blessing, 
He chastens and hastens his will to make known ; 
The wicked oppressing cease then from distressing, - 
Sing praises to his name, he forgets not his own. 


Beside us to guide us, our God with us joining, 
Ordaining, maintaining his kingdom divine, 

So from the beginning the fight we were winning! 
Thou, Lord, wast at our side, the glory be thine! 


We all do extol thee, thou Leader in battle, 
And pray that thou still our Defender wilt be. 
Let thy congregation escape tribulation : 
Thy name be ever praised! O Lord, make us free! 
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Harvard Glee Club’s ANg- 


ing a Notable Feature 


of 34th Concert 


ere 


CHORUSES RECEIVED |, 


~ Dr. Davison has taught these students 


1920-1921 


sonnel necessarily changes with each 
Braduating class...This makes the task 
of drilling the more arduous. 

There was a time when the Glee clubs 
of Harvard and Yale sang chiefly college 
and popular songs for their own amuse- 
ment and for the pleasure of the alumni 
in the cities the clubs visited. The 
singing as a rule was of the rough 
and ready-go-as-you-please, muscular 
variety. Throats were strained, chords 
etuck out on the 
faces were flushed, there was painfully 
evident bodily activity from the waist 
up. In these clubs were often good 
voices and a few men that had studied 
Singing; but the general result was a 
fervent roar of mediocrity. Today the 
Harvard Club challenges the admiration 
of all those interested in chorus singing. 


WITH ENTHUSIASM intelligently, musically; he has not over- 


o_o ee eer 


By PHILIP HALE 
The 34th concert for the benefit of 
the Orchestra Pension Fund 
given yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall by the Boston Symphony 
'Orchestra, Mr. Monteux conductor, 


| 


trained them, for they Sang yesterday 
with delightful spontaneity, yet with a 
careful regard for nuances of expression, 
with a mastery of dynamic gradations. 
In piano passages there was security of 


was infonation; when full vocal] strength was 


demanded, tonal] quality was not lost. 
Especially noteworthy was the per- 
formance of the music by Lotti and 
Leisring, a performance that might ex- 


‘assisted by the Harvard ‘Glee Club, Cite the envy of any male chorus 


[Archibald T. Davison, . 
here was a very large audience. 


The program was as follows: Saint- from 


vo 


Saens, Symphony in C minor, No. 3; 


unaccompanied choruses: Palestrina, piven to 


Adoramus Te; Lotti, Crucifixus; 


conductor, ©O™Posed of picked proressional singers 


Who had long worked together. 

It was a pleasure to hear the choruses 
“The Tower of Babel.” When this 
oratorio was performed by the Handel 
and Haydn Society in 1883 the music 
the Shemites and the Hamites 
was thought’ to be extremely oriental. 


cdek o ry: | 99 4 
Leisring, O Filii et Filiae, conducted 1 1920 young composers, French, Amer- 


by Dr. Davison. Gluck, Minuet fro 
“Orpheus” (fiute solo, Mr. Laur- 
ent); chorus and orchestra. 


from “The Tower of Babel;’” Neth- 


erland Folk Song, Prayer of Thanks-. 
giving, conducted by Mr. Monteux.' 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Ca- 


Orchestra: 
price on Spanish themes. 

Music by Coleridge Taylor if we are 
not mistaken, to Newbolt’s”§ sturdy 
werses, ‘‘Drake’s Drum,’’ was sung 
after the first group of choruses in re- 
sponse to the enthusiastic applause. 
This applause was deserved. Harvard 
University may well be proud of its 
Glee Club and the conductor of it. It 

hat the per 


should be remembered t Ordinary interest. | 


vel icans, 
thoughts turn eastward, are more orien- 
Rubin- 


stein, Choruses of Ham and Japheth! this occasion. 


English, when their musical 
tal than the orientals themselves. 

It was a happy thought to call in the 
assistance of the Harvard Glee Club for 
The club responded in 
most generous spirit. Let us hope that 
these singers next season may be heard 
in some important work for male voices 
and orchestra at a subscription concert. 

Saint-Saens’s impressive Symphony was 
finely played. The lyrical section with 
Organ displayed the eloquence of the 
upper strings, sonorous and beautiful 
in the long cantidena. Mr. Montetx 


8ave a dramatic reading, and prepared 


the grand climaxes in a masterly man- 
ner. Mr. Laurent’s full tone and ex- 
pressive interpretation in Gluck’s 


heavenly music were warmly appreci-: 


ated. A brilliant performance of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s familiar Caprice 
ended a concert of much more than 


4 
sides of the neck, 


| 


| A CAPpPpELLA— 
q AporAMUS TE. . . . Giovanni Pierluigi Palestrina (1526-1594) 


: CRUCIFIXUS . . o + + . * . . ° 


Adoramus te, Christe! 

Et benedicimus tibi. 

Quia per sanctam crucem tuam 
Redemisti mundum! 

Qui passus es pro nobis 
Miserere nobis, Domine! 


Antonio Lotti (1667-1740) 


Crucifixus etiam pro nobis, sub Pontio Pilato ; passus, et sepultus est. 
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O Fini er F 


WI . . . . . . Volekmar Leisring 


O filii et filiwe ! 

Rex celestis! Rex glorix ! 

Christus surrexit hodie! 
Alleluia. 


Two Picturgs from the “Tower of Babel” 


FIRST PICTURE. 


SECOND PICTURR. 


PRAYER OF SHANEGGIVING. . . 6. % « 


Anton Gregorovitch Rubinstein 


Chorus of the Sons of Ham :— 


Forth from Euphrates’ fertile vale we wander, 
Unto the burning sandy desert, 

Where the sun darts forth his ray, 

And night ne’er cools the heat of day! 


We roam far and wide without rest or peace, 
Like the sand when blown by the whirlwind 
So wander we forever. 


We pitch our light tent, and our cattle graze, 
And the place of our sojourning 
Sees.us no more returning. 


Chorus of the Sons of Japheth :— 


Where in inlets deep sports the ocean glad, 
Where the murmuring streamlet the shore doth 
That bright shore all in verdure clad: 

There, make we our abode. 


kiss, 


Where in desolate forests, in piny crag 
Hagles build their eyrie, 
Where all around is heard ne’er a sound: 


There, make we our abode. 


Where on high their blue peaks the mountains raise; 
Where the landscape ever new charm unfolds 

To the spirits’ dreamy gaze: 

There, make we our abode. 


We gather together to ask the Lord’s blessing, 
Me chastens and hastens his will to make known: 
The wicked oppressing cease then from distressing, 
Sing praises to his name, he forgets not his own. 


Beside us to guide us, our God with us joining, 
Ordaining, maintaining his kingdom divine, 

So from the beginning the fight we were winning! 

Thou, Lord, wast at our side, the glory be thine! 


We all do extol thee, thou Leader in battle, 
And pray that thou still our Defender wilt be. 
Let thy congregation escape tribulation : 
Thy name be ever praised! O Lord, make us free! 


~1637) 


(1830-1894) 


Netherlands Folk-song 












phony Orchestra Plays for Its’ ,,° 

d—Lights and Shadows Upon Fur 
The New Quality of the Band—Mr. 
Monteux and Theatre-Music—Dr. Dav- 
ison’s Glee Club from Harvard Assists in 
Familiar Glories—Mmes Lipkowska and. 








Sunday afternoon at the concert of. 


he Symphony Orchestra fo. its Pension 
Fund, the conductor did as much for ap. 
other music of Rimsky-Korsakov that he 
was undertaking for the first time in Bos- 
ton—the “Spanish - Caprice,” ShOW-=Diece, 
| these many years at Symphony Hall. }; 
was not written for the theatre; but it 
might well be shifted thither. The won- 


der is, indeed, that Mr. Diaghilev or Mme, 


Raisa Reveal Themselves in Variegated! Pavlova has not long since laid trang. 


Song—Mr. Griffes and Fate—Mr. Heifetz_ 


ITH music of the theatre, with 
music depending for impres- 
sion, there or elsewhere, upon 
rhythm and color, there ig no 

doubting Mr. Monteux’s admirable powers. 

Thus, on Saturday evening, as after-piece Certainly 

to Mr. Cortot’s concert, he repeated the 

introduction to the first act and the march 
from the third act in Rimsky-Korsakov’s 

“The Golden Cockerel.’’ 

awaited by his simple-minded, 
inquisitive folk, foolish, doting 

old King Dodon brings back his bride, the 





Warriors and slaves lead 
then come the giants, 
dwarfs, acrobuts and ‘‘freaks’’ with wnich 
it was her custom to be amused; and 
last appear high in their gilded chariot their 
Majesties themselves. 

Stage-direction, are as 


Shemanakha. 
the procession; 


The folk, says the 

“excited as chil 
akin to a page from some big, 
Warmly colored child’s picture-book should 
be the pageant; the music, like the rest of 
the opera, takes half-seriously, half-mock- 
ingly, the action it clothes and points. For 
a few measures before the march sounds, 
there is preluding of the expectant, bob- 
then from a distance 
soon the warriors, the slaves, are hasten- 
ing across the scene. 
acrobats turning hand-springs, O Marous- 
one-eyed = giant, 


look at the! 


ferring hand upon it. The final “Hane 
dango of the Asturias” invites the rhyth- 
mic and colorful whirl of the Russian 
dance; the repeated introduction is as 
tempting; individual and artful Prowess 
could display itself (as it does in the con- 
cert-hall) to the variations and to the suc. 
cession of cadenzas. The eye of fancy 
readily clothes the music in the glow of 
Spanish backgrounds and Spenish dresses. 
it was as music of the Biage 
that Mr. Monteux brought the Caprice to 
such performance as in Boston it had 
never known before. Dr. Muck refined 
upon the Fandango; mr. Monteux cut it 
loose with the keenest intuition in the 
Slackening or the tightening of the 
rhythm. It rushed; it glowed. There was 
like rhythmic flare, like tonal elasticity 
in his version of the introduction returning 
as intermezzo; while this or that virtuoso 
of the orchestra proved his mettle in vari- 
ations or cadenzas. Who but Rimsky- 
Korsakov, in sheer exuberance of mastery, 
would have set first violin over snare. 
drum and bade the rest of the band he sgi- 
lent? Of all the Show-pieces of Sym: 
phony Hall none is quite so good fun as 
this “Spanish Caprice.’’ The bearded, 
_Spectacled composer, professor of this and 
that in one and t’other state school, must 
have had “the time of his life’’ as he 
_wrote it. 


In this Caprice, in the other orchestral 
| numbers of Sunday afterncon—Saint-Saéns's 
“organ”? symphony and the dance of the 
blessed spirits in the Elysian Fields of 


O my! Gluck’s “Orpheus”: in Debussy’s Fantasia 


last—molto crescendo—the | and other music of 
.queen, the royal pair themselves. 


Not many in Symphony Hall had seen /| stood fairly clear. 
and heard the opera; 


Saturday evening, the 
quality of the reconstituted. orchestra 


The wood-winds, of 


fewer still could | course—virtually an unchanged choir—keer 
there| their familiar distinctions. Mr. Laurent, 

no pageant, no crowd, | indeed, spoke for them when he played the 
dresses and bustle, | flute-part in Gluck’s dance with a felicity 
Yet by sheer imagination in the quick- | of tone that was the flower of technical 


remembered 





were no stage, 


ening or the staying of the 
in the quality and the intensity of tone, in 
the varying play of harmonic and instru- 
mental color, Mr. Monteux gave the music 
aimost the effect it gains in the theatre— 
manifold and freakish, suspensive and ex- 
citing, pageant of the stage, Picture-book 
of folk-lore. By like intuition and ex- 
perience with rhythm, 
sibility to sustaiic’t or modu!: 
Mr. Monteux kert the quality of 
ing or the prattling music of 
sunny introducticn. 


skill and musical perception. In the trans- 
‘parent, undulant voice of his fiute went 
the simplicity, remoteness, wistfulness of 
Gluck’s measures, nrainting in melody and 
modulation what a century later Puvis de 
Chavannes painted in line and color. There 
might have been softer, more shimmering 
texture in the voices of the accompanying 
violins. Warmth, animation, accent, alert- 
ness the string choir does not lack: its 
bows bite; its instruments ging. Yet it 
might be mellower, more translucent, more 


) olden of tone; while the darker voices ar’ 





SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 18, at 3.30 


not yét numerous enough for full under- 
body, for rich or darkly glowing back- 
The brass keeps balance; 
players upon the instruments of percussion 
feel rhythm and color. 
doubting the power of the orchestra in the 
upswelling periods of Saint-Saéns’s sym- 
phony or the climax of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Its elasticities quickened the oc- 
casional monotonies of Debussy’s Allegros. 
It sustained, full-throated, the ample pro- 
gress of Saint-Saéns’s slow movements. 
finer-textured, a more sensitive, a more eu- 
phonious tone are necessarily works of 
Mr. Monteux’s acute ear and tireless 
hand should yet achieve them. The autumn 
will not go far before 
in quality as well as in numbers will again 
be the orchestra. | 

For a second time a choir from Harvard 
led by Dr. Davison shared 
for the Pension Fund—the Glee Club as. 
he has developed it into a body of adept 
singers unsurpassed hereabouts, and prob- 
ably through the whole country, in the | 
As the tale is told, 
Dr. Davison has a theory about the youth 
he has brought to such perfections. 
are of an age—he believes—that craves 
even romantic 
As individuals they will 
not so release theinselves; it is bad form 
according to the lights of their years and 
No more will they do so in a 
work specifically from their hands, like a 
story for print, a play for the theatre, a 
drawing for public exhibition. 
tra, assemble them in numbers With each 
separate identity merged into a mass; give 
them some common channel for mutua] 
expression like choral song—and the in- 
the checked impulses 
the outcome 
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f Rome visited the United States last au- 
umn, it received just praise for the q 
Yet it is excelled he | 
merica, no farther away than Cambridge; 
y the youth of Harvard College—and, most 
f all, by Dr. Davison. . 
Ancient churchly music, unaccompa 
from Palestrina, Lotti and ‘Leisring and 
modern pieces—two choruses from Rubin- 
“The Tower of Babel,” 
and Coleridge-Taylor's setting of Newbolt's 
churning ballad, ‘‘Drake’s Drum’’—exem- 
plified these abilities on Sunday, with a 
folk-chorus of the Netherlands, 
of Thanksgiving,’’ added for good measure, 
In this piece, moreover, and the fragments 
from Rubinstein, the orchestra joined the 
The sons of Ham sing of their 
wanderings in murmuring, 
rhythmed oriental 
of the choir, 











f its song. 


There was no 


stein’s oratorio, 





monotonously 
song. The  half-voice 
the sustained yet flexible 
rhythm won the ear. The sons of Japhet 
sing an idyl of. mountain and’ sea, ) 
Glee' Club looped the gentle phrases a& 
though not eighty voices, but rather one, 
were shaping 
sturdy singing of ) 
Davison and his choir imparted’ exactly 
‘the stark sinewy vigors of English bal+ 
ladry when it puts by its bane which is 
The folk-chorus ascended 
interlocked: 
sonorities. Yet in the church’y pieces, the 
finest glories of conductor and chorus stood 
Often the intrinsic beauty of the 
tone was an emotion in itself. At the be~ 
ginning of Lotti’s 
‘throughout the piece, it melted not only the 
listening. ear, but: the answering heart, 
The contrasts of Palestrina’s “‘Adoramus 
Te’. seemed more as the quickened> im- 
pulses of devout spirits stirred than as the 
prescriptions of the composer. : 
ancient paintars set on canvas the ascension 
of Jesus, they suffused the surrounding air 
So sounded the voices as. 
phrase upon phrase ascended in Leis-ing’s 
seemingly simple hymn. 
live the’ very body and spirit of this an- 
cient music of devotion. 
the artfully interwoven strands, heeds the 
receives the 
beauty of the singers’ tone laid upon them; 
the heart swells to the warmth, the depth 
the direct emotion. 


in a concert 


music that it sings. 


“Drake’s Drum’’ 


self-expression, 
self-expression. 





over-sentiment. 


“‘Crucifixus,’”’ 


hibitiongs disappear, 
find voice and 
warmth, sensibility, sincerity of utterance. 
Whatever the theory, the Glee Club under 
Dr, Davision’s training and by its own 
united effort has certainly attained these 
he has been 
careful to instil and cultivate the technical 
meang that best release them. 
dent-singers now share his ear for round- 
transparency of tone. 
use the virtues of exact 
éan-cut -ong. They have 
t modulates and) of the simple, era, 
gradient. At need they away across a gulf of method and spirit 
but their tone never be-3 wider than the three centuries; seemed the, 
at need they can sustain un-* Saint-Saéns of the “‘effective’ climaxes, 
| the smoothed slow movements, the neat 
S0¢s unfailing elasticity. When a. Allegros of the “‘organ’’ symphony. _ 
: Gate. woe (4 R26 HH. TP. 





with radiance. 


being wise, 


} 


In such singing 


The mind follows 


smoothness, 
They know and 

intonation and c! 
Sained the fine 
shades a long vocal] 
can summon vigor, 
comes harsh; 


Clouded a delicate softness of song; while 
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The assistance of 


the Harvard Glee Club is gratefully acknowledged bv the 
Pension Fund Insti , ' r 
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! * emeccemen- | rend ) 
Dr. Davison Whose Work and Spirit 


Has Transformed the Harvard Glee Club 


Into a Remarkable Men’s Choir—As His 
Singers See Him 


Kf you ask any member of the Harvard 
| Glee Club how it happens that the ¢lub 

has achieved the impossible and become 
one of the most thoroughly trained and 
accomplished men’s choruses in the coun- 
try, the answer jis simply “Doc.” .. ., 

Dr. Archibald T. Davison—or Assistant 
Professor Davison, to be exact, for that is 
his title on the Harvard record books, al- 
though the men in the Glee Club all call 
him **Doc’’—has spent most of his thirty- 
five years at Harvard. He studied there 
as an undergraduate from 12 to 1906. 
He continued there, doing graduate work 
in musie, with one brief intermission when 
he studied the organ under Widor in Paris, 
taking first prizes for his playing. He be- 
gan to teach in 1908. In 1910 he became 
organist and choirmaster at the college 
chapel. Thig position he still holds. Mean- 
while, during the last ten years his grow- 
ing success has carriea him steadily up the 
ladder of promotion ti. the rung of assist- 
ant professor. In 1916 one of his’ compo- 
sitions was played by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Now he is directing the 
Glee Club. A few years ago one of his 
iarvard choirs sang with the Symphony 
Orchestra under Dr. Muck: a week from 
next Sunday his Glee Club will sing with 
it under Mr. Monteux, 

that is all you find on tlhe college rec-' 
ords, and it doesn’t look like anything ex- | 
‘raordinary. What matters is the story | 
that lies behind those commonplace facts. | 
Davison,.as choirmaster, began to attract | 
attention a good many years ago by mak- | 
ing the Harvard choir a brilliant musical | 
organization. He taught them, little by | 
little, the best church: music of all ages | 
and he revealed to them the fascination of | 
that music. Many members of the choir | 
were also members .of the Glee Club of | 
that day—on ordinary college Glee Club, | 
wedded to a banjo club and a. mandolin | 
club, and dedicated to the cause of senti- 
mental or jazz musie lifted from the mu-. 
sical comedy stage. These particular men, 
‘to whom Davison had revealed the fact 
that first-class music is worth singing, pre- 
ferred the things he taught them to the 
Stuff which they performed in the Glee 
Club. They found that the better the mu- 
Sic, the more fun it was to sing and the 
more the audience liked it. 


“— —y —— ey 


the Glee Club~ tute 


It works. 


i —~ oe —-_— wow ws. 


: 


ut for itself. As now organized, it is new 
And the mem-_ 


n everything but name, , 
bers of the club are still marveling at the 


nsuccess of their venture, and wondering) 


whether the critics are really sincere in 
saying that the clu> has not only out-dis. 
tanced all other college glee clubs, but 
gone far toward surpassing all other 
choral organizations in the country, of 
whatever sort, with the possible exception 
of the Russian Cathedral Choir in New 
York. The voices of the men in the club 
are not remarkable. They are not a bril- 
liantly musical group. And yet Davison 
has made them into the most perfectly 
sensitive musical instrument, capable of 
performing the most difficult chorat music. 
How does he do it? 

Pr. Davison is a smallish, 
built, light-haired man of about .35. Not 
an unusual-looking fellow, except, per- 
haps, for his keen blue eyes. But watch 
him as with his quick step he walks upon 
the concert platform and begins to lead the 
chorus He is electric with energy and con- 
trolled enthusiasm. Listen to him as he 
talks to the men between pieces. You can 
see that he has leadersnip, sympathy; and 
a friendly attitude toward the men no 


strongly- 


'ess than he has an alert sensitiveness to. 


musical values. The men are loyal to 
him. They follow his every motion, lis- 
ten to h's every word: and the result is 
that he plays upon them as he might upon 
an organ. It is the old, old story of the 
vower of personality. | 

If you ask Dr. Davison how such a 
State of affairs has been brought about, 
he tells you about a prominent musSi- 
cian connected with another well-known 
college, who heard the Harvard Glee 
Club and went home and asked the 
leader of his own glee club why they 
didn’t have the same sort of thing. 

“I guess we never thought of it,’’ said 
the leader. 

“That’s just it,’’ says Dr. Davison. 
“Most college’ glee clubs haven't 
thought of it. Those fellows happened 
to have the idea. They put it through. 
And I will venture that 
other clubs could do the same thing if 
they woke up to the fact that the bet- 
ter the music you sing, the more you and 
your audience enjoy it.” But the un- 
dergraduates in the club prefer’ their 
own explanation. They simply point 
to the fact that Harvard has its Dr. 
Mavison, and not every college  pos- 


sesses such a source of musical enthusi-. 


asm and inspiration. 


— nr ee ee ee 


We all do extol thee, thou Leader in battle, 
And pray that thou still our Defender wilt be. 
Let thy congregation escape tribulation : 
Thy name be ever praised! O Lord, make us free! 
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‘Dr Davison’s cemviav ea tily bode Jéader- 
ship has become the finest chorus in 


the Symphony Orches- 
| en yesterday's Pension Fund con- PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
lcert in Symphony Hall. Their singing, 
lboth a capelli. and with orchestral ac- cs eR 
}companiment, was of .such phenomenal 


excellence that the prolonged and spon- : 

| taneous applause which greeted it was TW EASIEY TH URD PROGRAMME 
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Up: eras ¢ the finest programme in the! Following the present policy of the 


Glee Club at all its concerts their selec- SATURDAY, APRIL 24, AT 8 P.M. 
ts tions were of as high artistic quality 
asa those of the Symphony Orchestra. 
1 Palestrina’s ‘‘Adoramus Te,” one of the 
“given ‘yesterday afternoon In| most perfect and most moving pace 
in the whole range of religious music, » 
The orchestral com- | ‘could hardly have been:better sung by 
ithe Vatican Choir nae ee = yester- 
Be day by these college students | 
teu x, were Saint- Saens’ C minor sym- The individual voices st nti bet’ eee | SCHUBERT, SYMPHONY in C major, No. 7 
“ahan are few of them exceptiona u e 
i ony for organ and orchestra, and ensemble singing has a tone quality, a | . Andante; Allegro ma non troppo 
in nsky-Korsakoff’s gorgeously-colored ive Re pint and ee and . . Andante con moto 
wae, | Clarity of enunciation rare in the wor i eee : 
Sie nish Caprice.” ‘These works andi of the best professional singers. Dr disatat giinate abies at 
thei rt. performance would have made] Davison both feels and understands the 3 ' BSSs & ace 
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~ si: of the composer’s more familiar works 
tk-son known as Prayer of and suggested that other delvers among 
giving,” with accompaniment) Sed ae inate bet Pera, ha uke r 
avison, make interestin scoveries. 
estra and ‘Organ. | -.1 A performance which = both accu- RABAUD, SYMPHONIC POEM, (after Lenau), ‘‘La Proces- 
! gS | rate ‘and. spirited won instant favor with sion Nocturne’’ 
“4 tina the audience. The ‘“Prayer of .Thanks- . 
AL PROGRAMME 4 giving,” one of the loveliest of folk 
Di os tunes,.in an excellent arrangement for * 
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‘koff to realize what wonderful things’ 
these players bring. to pass. ts 
‘The singing of the chorus was ex- 
tremely impressive. Too miuch praise | 
cannot be given Dr. Davison for ther 
work he accomplishes with these sing- | 
ers. They are young men, with voices | 
of good or average quality, many of 


whom are not preparing for a musical 


career, with whom music is a side issue 
at the college. Yet the most noted 
t a e Cote e t q o 14 


The Harvard Glee Club, whith under 
Harvard Glee Club 
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Dr Davison’s remarkably | 
ship has become the finest chorus 1 
Poston, assisted the Symphony Orches- 
tra at yesterday’s Pension Fund con- 
cert in Symphony Hall. Their singing, 
both a capella and with orchestral ac- 
companiment, was of such phenomenal 
excellence that the prolonged and spon- 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 24, AT 8 P.M. 


SYMPHONY in C major, No. 7 


/ 


able jeéader- 
taneous applause which greeted it was 

Taylor, 3 AT Oa 

BY OLIN DOWNES resisted deter- | DAY AT 2.30 P.M. 
Following the present policy of the! 

of the Boston Symphony Orchestra aa those of the Symphony Orchestra. 
in the whole range of religious music, 
positions, conducted by Pierre Mon- } the Vatican Choir than it was yester- 
phony for organ and orchestra, and|jare few of them exceptional, but the 


Fok as Symphony thoroughly deserved. They Save one 
P , f Ye #4, (9.2) encore, ‘“Drake’s Drum,”’ by Coleridge- 
yd an but, probably owing to the 
; length of the program, 

| mined efforts to obtain other extras. | 
‘Perhaps the Rants PFORTaREAe in the Glee Club at all its concerts their selec- 
history of the Pension Fund concerts| tions were of as high artistic quality 
: : : ! Palestrina’s ‘‘Adoramus Te,’’ one of the = 

Was givel yesterday afternoon Im ij most perfect and most moving pleces 

Sy ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Symphony Hall. The orchestral com (could hardly have been:better sung by 

. ‘ ’ . i dav by these college students. 
teux, were Saint-Saens C minor syM- | The individval voices in the Glee Club 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s gorgeously-colored 

“Spanish Caprice.” These works and 


their, performance would have made 


the concert well worth while. In ad- 
dition, the Harvard Glee Club, directed 
by Dr. Archibald Davison, sang a cap- 
pela music by Palestrina, Lotti and 
Leisring, two “pictures” from a for- 
gotten choral work of Rubinstein, “The 
Tower of Babel,’ and the Netherlands 
fclk-song. known as “Prayer of 
Thanksgiving,” with accompaniment 
of orchestra and organ. 


IDEAL PROGRAMME 


, In all respects this was an ideal pro- 
5, ip? peo for a Sunday afternoon con- 

cert. The Saint-Saens symphony is a 
| sonorous and impressive work, very 
seriously composed, yet with sufficient 

brilliancy and dramatic rhetoric in it to 
\make it immediately popular. It en- 
listed the full regources of the orches- 
tra, and those who do: not. regularly at- 
fend these concerts had unusual oppor- 
tunity in this-.symphony and in the 
| scintillating music of Rimsky-Korsa- 


\ giving,”’ 


precisicn of attack and phrasing and a 
clarity of enunciation rare in the work 
of the best professional singers. Dr 
Davison both feels and understands the 
music he conducts, but it seems almost 
miraculous that he can get such intelli- 
gent and enthusiastic cooperation from 
an amateur chorus. 

The two choruses from Rubinstein’s 

‘Tower of Babel,’’ in which Mr Mon- 
teux led the Glee (lub and orchestra, 
are seldom heard. Yet their oriental 
atmosphere, with its vivid rhythms and 
distinctive harmonies, recalled the work 
of Borodin and of Rimsky-Korsakoff 
rather than the pseudoGerman banality 
of the composer’s more familiar works 
and suggested that other delvers among 
his forgotten pieces might, like Dy 
Davison, make interesting discoveries. 

A performance which was both accu- 
rate and spirited won instant favor with 
the audience. 
one of the loveliest of folk 
tunes, in an excellent arrangement for 
chorus, orchestra and organ, was the 
most memorable item in a memorable 
concert. 

The orchestra gave excellent routine 
performances of two familiar numbers, 
Saint-Saens’ “Organ’’ symphony and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's ‘Spanish Caprice.”’ 
Mr Laurent played the flute solo in the 
minuet from Gluck’s ‘‘Orpheus’’ in mas- 
terly fashion. One wished that operatic 
excerpts of this quality could replace 
some of the third-rate symphonic music 
heard at the regular concerts. 


The ‘“Prayer of Thanks- . 


TiC ee 4s 


ensemble singing has a tone quality, < a I. 


Andante; Allegro ma non troppo 
Il. Andante con moto 

III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace. 
IV. Finale: Allegro vivace 


Trio 


MOUSSORGSKY, ORCHESTRAL FANTASIA, ‘Une Nuitsur le Mont 


Chauve,’’ (“‘A Night on the Bare Mountain’’) 


RABAUD, SYMPHONIC POEM, (after Lenauw), ‘‘La Proces- 


sion Nocturne’”’ 


SVENDSEN. EPISODE for Orchestra, ‘“‘Carnivalin Paris’ op. 9 


Sesh sistent 


Chere will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 





ONCERT 
“BEST YET 
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Symphony 
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BY OLIN DOWNES 


Perhaps the finest programme in the. 


history of the Pension Fund concerts. 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was given yesterday afternoon in 


Symphony Hall. The orchestral com- 
positions, conducted by Pierre Mon-! 
teux, were Saint-Saens’ C minor sym-. 
phony for organ and orchestra, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s gorgeously-colored 
“Spanish Caprice.” 
their, performance would have made 
the concert well worth while. In ad- 
dition, the Harvard Glee Club, directed 
by Dr. Archibald Davison, sang a cap- 
pela music by Palestrina, Lotti and 
Leisring, two “pictures” from a for- 
gotten choral work of Rubinstein, “The 
Tower of Babel,’ and the Netherlands 
fclk-song known as “Prayer of 
Thanksgiving,” with accompaniment 
of orchestra and organ. 


IDEAL PROGRAMME 


% 

, In all respects this was an ideal 
‘gramme for a Sunday afternoon 

| cert. The Saint-Saens symphony is 

| sonorous and impressive work, ver} 
‘Seriously composed, yet with sufficien 
brilliancy and dramatie rhetoric in it to 
|maks it immediately popular. It en- 
-listed the full regourees of the orches- 
tra, and those who do: not. regularly at- 
\tend these concerts had unusual oppor- 
tunity in this. symphony and in the 
|Scintillating music of Rimsky-Korsa- 
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koff to realize what wond nae 
these players. bring. to. aS8. oa 

‘The. singing | of the. chorus. ‘was. ex- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tremely impressive. much praise | 


Too 
cannot be given Dr. Davison for ther 
work he accomplishes with these sing- | 
ers. They are young men, with voices 
of good or average quality, many of 
whom are not preparing for a musical 
career, with whom music is a side issue 
noted 


tone- 


at the college. Yet the most 
chorus might be proud of such 
quality, such musicianly pleasing fine- 
ness of nuance, clearness of enuncia- 


tion. More: It was evident that the 
singers felt the music profoundly. It 
would be hard to overestimate the ef- 
fect of this noble music on the audience, 
as it would be difficult to overestimate 
the effect on character which work 
such as Dr. Davison’s must exert in a 
university. 

As an encore to the first a capella 


group, the chorus sang a setting of 


frum.’ The choruses of Ham 
and Japheth from Rubinstein’s ‘‘Tower 
of Babel” have a melodious and pseudo- | 
to commend them, | 
and were greatly enjoyed by the audi- 
ence. Enthusiasm rose to ‘its height 
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‘oriental character 


| 
| 
i 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
after the “Prayer of Thanksgiving.’’ | 
| Finally, Mr. Monteux and the orches- 
| tra distinguished themselves in a su- | 
perb performance of the “Spanish Ca- 
The audience was a very large 4 
The concert will long be remem- : 


price.”’ 
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Mr Laurent played the flute solo in the 
minuet from Gluck’s “Orpheus” in mas- 
terly fashion. One wished that operatic ’ 
excerpts of this quality could replace, 
some of the third-rate symphonic music 
heard at the regular concerts. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1918--20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


PWENTEY-THIRD PROGRAM: 


FRIDAY, APRIL 23, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 24, AT 8 P.M. 


SYMPHONY in C major, No. 7 
. Andante; Allegro ma non troppo 
. Andante con moto 
. Scherzo: Allegro vivace. 
Allegro vivace 


Trio 
. Finale: 


MOUSSORGSKY, ORCHESTRAL FANTASIA, ‘‘Une Nuitsur le Mont 


Chauve,”’ (‘A Night on the Bare Mountain’’) 


RABAUD, YMPHONIC POEM, (after Lenau), 


sion Nocturne’? 


‘La Proces- 


SVENDSEN, EPISODE for Orchestra, ‘“‘Carnivalin Paris’’ op. 9 


SS 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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~ \@ounod, Satan's evening réceplldn ewer 


SYMPHO 
iW, Aststge 
Orchestra Gives Eloquent 


Performance of Schu- 
bert Master Work 


(meow eee eet 


RUSSIAN’S SATANIC 
REVEL PICTURESQUE 


By PHILIP HALE 


The 23d symphony concert, Mr. Mon- 


i 
| 
! 
j 


,teux, conductor, took place yesterday af- 
'ternoon in Symphony Hall. The pro- 
\f§ram was as follows: Schubert, Sym- 
phony in C; Moussorgsky. ‘‘A Night on 


Bald Mountain’’, symphonic poem: Ra- 
baud, ‘“*The Nocturnal Procession’’: 
Svendsen, ‘‘Carnival at Paris.’’ 
"Moussorgsky’s Fantasie was composed 
in 1867 and was thus one of the few 
early Russian orchestral compositions of 
a fantastically picturesque nature. In 
the original form it was no doubt crude, 
for Moussorgsky had little technic for 
the larger forms of music; he despised 
“*‘style”’ 
ledge would prevent him from attaining 
the realism that was his goal. That he 
himself was not satisfied with this sym- 
phonic poem is shown by the fact that 
| he revised it two or three times. He 
|died; Rimsky Korsakoff edited it and 
lorchestrated it. The music was finally 
|heard after Moussorgsky's death. Rim- 
‘Sky Korsakoff was a fastidious musi- 
Cian, a learned harmonist, a master of 
, orchestrations. It is said that he sand- 
| papered and polished ‘‘Boris Godorenoff’’ 
,to the great detriment of Moussorgsky’s 
opera; he chastened the wild spirit: he 
‘tamed the native savageness so re): 
isaid. What did he do to this musical 
| picture of a Witches’ Sabbath on Bald 
| Mountain? 

| Having heard several] musical descrip- 


itions of these unholy Sabbaths, where 
reverence was paid Satan, exultantly 
ruling in the form of a he-goat, where 
there was horrid, obscene revelry, if 
we may believe well-instructed ancient 
and modern writers on Satanism and) 
witchcraft, we wonder why any wom- 
an, young or old, straddled a broomstick 


>. 


and believed that much know-' 


"comparatively tame affairs, with dane- 
ing of a nature that would not have 
-offended the selectmen and their wives, 
land sisters of our little village in the 
Sixties; when the waltz was frwoned on 
as a sensual and ungodly diversion. 
Liszt's 'Mephisto waltz is, indeed, sen- 
suous, fleshly, but Satan in this instance 
only plays the fiddle: he is not master. 
of Sabbatic revels. In Moussorgsky’s: 
Symphonic poem, which was performed 
-here for the first time at a Symphony | 
concert—Mr, Longy conducted it 
“years ago at a concert of the Orches- 
tral Club—the allegro devoted to the 
worshippers of the devil is rather com- 
Lioninbade its laborious wildness  be- 
comes monotonous in spite of the 
‘editor’s instrumentation. Far more 
original and effective is the second see- 
‘tion, in which a church bell puts the 
i blasphemous revelers to flight. 

The performance of Schubert's great 
'sSympnony was a most eloquent one, 
surpassing any performance that we re- 
member, here or abroad. It was re- 
markable by reason of tempi happily 
chosen; of a poetic treatment of episodes 
that did not check the musical flow; of a 
masterly handling of dynamic grada- 
tions—witness the marvellously man-' 
aged sinking from fortissimo to pianis- 
simo in the finale; of brilliant solo work; 
of the constantly pervading romantic. 
i svirit with which the musie is charged. 
|; One of the many memorable features of 
‘this performance was the reading of the 
} opening fiourish of the finale; musie 
that would have suited the great fe:tst 
at which Belshazzar drank wine before 
1a thousand of his lords, 
' It was a pleasure to hear Rabaud’s 
beautiful music again, beautifully 
played: not onlv because this. music 
reminded one of the composer-con- 
ductor, his dignified, high-bred, and 
gentle nature, and the many imaginative 
interpretations during the last season; 
the music itself has character and 
charm, 

Svendsen's ‘‘Carnival at Paris’’ had not 
jbeen heard at a Symphony concert for. 
mManv years, As we remembered, it was 
an earnest, preconcertd effort to be jolly 
with slim results. Yesterday it was, for 
the most part, fresh and joyous, while 
the idyllic episode, developed at length, 
fhad a northern rather than a Parisian 
tenderness. and suggested abiding 
iove rather than an accideantal AMOLOUS | 
encounter. 
The eonecrt will be repeated tonight. 
The program of the concerts next week, 
the last of the season, will be as fol- 
lows: Berlioz, Fantastic Symphony (bv 
request); Mozart, Seene and fondo,’ 
“Non temer’: d’Indy ‘“‘Istar,’’ vVvaria- 
tions; Krank Bridge, Sonnet’ for voice 
and orchestra, “Blow Out You Bugles’’; 


i 
i 


ay ee ed we ees 


’ 
/ 


Le fess gat her way hopefully and joy-| Wagner, overture to “The Master-_! 
ully .to a lonely mountain ,or barren} singers,” John McCormack. will be 


Plain. If we can put faith in the musi- 
cal descriptions given by Berlioz, Boito, 


the singer, 





end of the first movement. These are 
‘the reservations. But after the intoxi- 
cating beauty of the opening measures | 


and the joyous accents, the fluttering 
accompaniment figures of the move- 


| | ment proper, one was in no state ot 
mind to bother very much as to de- 
tails. 
| Has Marvellous Effect 7 
| | With a much poorer performance, 
with wind players of infinitely less art, 
| the symphony would have made a mar- | 
Perhaps it needed the 


vellous effect. 


SAREE ste te aa | terrific experiences of a war to make | 
| ‘the younger generation realize what a. | 


: : & wondrous work this is. It is so clear, | 
First Hearing Given i%nctodicus, so Olympian’ in its toy. | 
and yet it is so human, comprehend- | 

ing, and seraphic in its expression, Af- | 


, ter innumerable hearings of this sym-_ 

Striking Russian | phony its beauty still impresses one | 
afresh as a prodigious and incredible | 

\V/ k thing. In the slow movement is. deer , 

Or melancholy, but this, and the autumnal | 

Rit ‘sadness of the middle section of the | 

gcherzo, are warp and woof of a great | 


poetic fabric which is all-embracing in 


BY. OLIN DOWNES its emotional gamut, like life, and again, | 
like life, a promise of inconceivable 


Schubert's C major symphony, the oyaitation at some unknown time to 


oc of “heavenly length’—and the come. | 
(ape Pe RI. oa 5 But what is the use of attempting to | 
description is not inaccurate opened Accucihe the music of Stans Schubert? 
the programme of the Boston Sym- The audience felt the music profoundly. 

ps Personal opinion of certain details of the 
phony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux con- performance aside, it was a remarkable 
ductor, yesterday afternoon in Sym- interpretation in its phrasing, its 
rhythmic impulse, its revelations of in- 
strumental color. 


, | “Night on Bald Mountain” 
ePRessive mvety Moussorgsky’s ‘‘Night on Bald Moun- 


This symphony made an astonishing tain’ was played for the first time oS 
these concerts. This is the argumen 
impression, not merely because of 4a <i x ; 
re brilliant performance, but above publishea in the score: Subterranean 
all because of the music itself. And din of supernatural voices. Appearance 
the impression the. music made in turn of spirits of darkness, followed by that 
had much to do with Mr. Monteux’s Of the god Tchernobog. Glorification of 
treatment of the introduction. We hac Tchernobog. Black mass. Witches 
never heard this part of the symphony Sabbath. .At the height of the Sabba‘h, 
read with such feeling and imagina- there sounds far off the bell of the little 
tion. Once having heard it thus playec church in a village, which scatters the 
the hearer was at the mercy, so tc spirits of darkness. Daybreak.’ It is 
speak, of composer and conductor. music highly tinged with Berlioz, effect- 
Vie have reservations about Mr. Mon- ively orchestrated by Rimsky-Korsako®, 
; , tai _,. immature in conception, mediocra in in- 
teux’s interpretation of certain move~ . tion. For all that it makes a strik- 


jhents. The pace of the slow move- i! 
ment for us verged perilously on “‘al- ing effect, and it has imagination. But 
after all it is a work to be taken with 


to’? (somewhat fast), rather than 
Se nants con moto” FB with mo- charity by the hearer, and to be regard- 
tion).~ The shorter notes, in energetic ed with historical forbearance. 
jotted rhythms, were a little scrambled, . 
Per one As have wished a somewhat Henri Rabaud's poetic “Procession noc- 
broader restatement of the theme of CUrNe, and by’ Svendsen's brilliant 
the introduction where it recurs at ‘the Carnaval in Paris. 


phony Hall. 
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MR. MONTEUX FINDS NEW VOICE 
‘J >> ol”) 


FOR SCHUBERT  owdaticn. pieCRena 
; ane & ay ) yo ee 


A Performance of the Symphony in C 28. 
Major, Departing from “the Tradition,” i 
Shunning Sentimentality, Rekindling ' ov 


and Exalting the Music—The Disap-’ jt wove 


pointing ‘Musorgsky of a Tone-Picture— Schubert spoke bold'y, largely, as he doet 


Aigo 


. & 


his vigors, communicatad his energi 
‘-| Then the music strode, as in tonal _ 


_ 


IT long ago Monsieur Camille wide-spaced, plastic, buoyant. In” 


* 


templation, Set in Contrast 


Chevillard, the eminent Parisian | voice the symphony, for once and im spite 


conductor, paid a professiona! 
visit™te. the German cities on the 
west bank of the Rhine, now occupied by ye ee! 
French soldiery. At one of them, Mainz, ; od it. Modulations seemed 
he led a German orchestra through. impulsive; decorative figures ran 


- 
’ 
ae 


7 * 
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ore. 
various French and German pieces. An} Prightly;. the music had ginew @ Swell, 
English listener, who happened to be in} #8 &race; suggestion replaced overeem-) 


the audience, recorded in a letter to q | Phasis; Spacious simp icities 
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for example, in the intro Y Andi #e 
Rabaud and Svendsen, Carnival and Con-| and in the Finale, a piri Rabson 
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friend in America, the tendency of the l!MKed sweetness. On the other Bande 


German band to linger over songful |" this speed, vigor andi breadth 


measures, to sentimentalize them; whereas. contour, not a few of Schubert’s mar 


the French director was disposed to, Vellous euphonies, tremulous modulae 


prisker pace and more energetic progress,| U0MS: flecks of ornament, merely jawaE 


in Symphony Hall, yesterday afternoon, | P4St-—~bare-y heeded eddies upon the Abad 


thought of this centrast returned before, °C! tone, Even so, it was new and peme- 


Mr. Monteux and his erchestra had pro- ‘T@ting sensation to hear this symphony an 


ceeded far into Schubert’s symphony in one, Pep ii led, as it were, out 
major. Never before had most of the). ”) rs ‘iti of reverent and affection- 
audience received the music from a) radition, into the open air of” 
freneh conductor; while few could have oo 
heard it anywhere or from any hand in 

such quick movement. Mr. Gericke, in! A the 
his days at Symphony Hall, liked to say. th 32 ile 
that Schubert spoke for himself; that with. Ne innocently sens he ‘fr Runctthge 
this symphony all the conductor needed page melody of Schubert is eften like 
to do was ‘“‘to let it run.” Yet neither se OR ays opening of a windaw in a bright 
nor his German successors, if they shared|;))'" "8 Upon a fair prospect. Vresh is 
that belief, quite fulfilled it. In spite of aay ae bisa and quivering the sunshine. 
their’ minds, their hearts and also their laeae pee jigs is the first deep sensation, 
hands drew out long Schubert’s instru- | oiy51, reat lingers over the meloily; 
mental melodies. With reason they loved 4. 9) e listener tarries, as it wera, at’ 
them—for it is the way of his music to in-| Opened cascment. Before long ene, 
spire an almost personal. affection—and Hfttle 


i 
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“prospect hecumes familiar, soon a Title 


t mon . =A Reh, pis : 
they were prone to dwell upon their love. otonous. Took, look and look again: 


They were disposed also and in like spirit, Ath ods tel 2 be saying with his’ 
to- soften the composer’s vigors in COM- wWhreroge Rigo 0d or and gliding fi; ures; 
trasting measures and to set forth the) pjguciy ect we vy or example, more Va- 
whole symphony in “sweetness and light,” j. ever iby his instrumental go) Pe, 
as so much lyric song with the orchestra, eh ta: aad cle vistas, | arraying new. 
as. singer. So treated, the music alM St) porn yen ihe ! m ve Sclyuibert may. tloy; 
always seemed lengthy, repetitious, OVEr-) ine Kindling hi satintes, The quiche pace, 
written. There wag not only beauty, but) oy yp, Moatece cath ade nee contramts 
a surfeit of beauty. ive axed these limitations. fleets Sige 
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sd eidedsh A ta teh e Tne 6 A. 45 and ; Paced ~ , ag Be ad f “ ae wm wi abe Ky, + ee dia rr Hg ns ape am if sade Waycx sy sitar Se eae ' | QUasot. > Boston Music eS as | , 
fromy. widow to window jIn-more separate | of -the: buc . goat—is, he says, celebrated. ’ . ially for The Christian Science Monitor 
abe ' i Nilatinie> Sad sigl t i@ lit t ere; YY ne Be- J MM mOry 3 7 m ~a Fy . ‘9 inf i n al : om 1 Spec autYy. h t Th { | Whatever his general merits and de- j > 
‘sdes, in the introductory Andante, in the bones designed 16 composer “to shout? }| BOSTON, Massachusetts—The bette tae fects may be, there is plainly one point | 
‘Finale, in measure threvigh the slow move- | opgcenities’”’—and the one stage direction ) |ty-third concert of the Boston Sym-} on whith Mr Monteux surpasses most of | 
ment, it was possible to feel as in neW 1 is as foolish and futile as the other. . Not | | phony Orchestra took place on April his prédecessors, the ability to choose 


a en vation the frequent spaciousness, the. Musorgsky, even revised—once more—by interesting programs. At yesterday's 
‘Symphony concert there was no soloist | 
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reourricg exaltation of Schubert's speech | the indispensable Rimsky-Korsakov wak } || 23 with the following program: 


riter of relatively simp'’e song, in endless 


im- tones, Alter all, he was more thani not a composer of symphonic music. i || 


Two more tone-pictures—Rabaud’s ‘‘Mid- 


‘fertility, for orchestra as for voice. In the} night Procession” and Svendsen’s ‘‘Carni-. 


shony ir C, in the Unfinished Svm- 


‘the tongue of power. Achieving them, | 
“moreover, he strode onward: while it As | 
over his purest and most naive instrumen-_ 
‘tal spng that he Jingers until satiety 
ni ints tha hearer. One and another, of. 
Jate. has argued for a sympathetic revision 
‘of this symphony of the “heavenly tengths, ’ | 
‘extising repetitions, daring discreet com~-. 
‘pressions. When Mr..Monteux wings the: 
mnusiz. as he dil yesterday, the listener 
4a not sq eure of such necessity, 
fpus did Schubert prevail through the 
length and breadth of the concert, though 
it was no d'stinguished miscellany that. 
followed his symphony. Expectation was) 
keen over Musorgsky’s tone-picture of @) 
witches’ Sabbath—‘‘A Night on Bald Mcun- 
tain’’; but, as the music soon made evident, 
‘there are at least three Musorgskys. rs 
the Mussorgsky of the songs and WFO 
piano-pieces (like “Pictures at an HExhi- 
bition’’)—composer of rare delineative im~ 
agination playing through the barest of ex- 
yregsive means, Second, the Musorgsky of: 
the. theatre-—of the music-dramas of “Boris | 
Godunoyv".and in less degree, ‘““Khovancht-) 
ehina’’—who could summon to the. stage) 
? Der oO a uny other composer, the voice and 
‘the spirit of the folk; who, again, could, 
‘Strip tones until they are like a naked 
Herve of -speech or emotion, Third, the 
‘4 sorgaky of thie tone-picture and of a) 
ft ww other symphonic p'eces, wherein he is, 
‘in ne respect individual or significant com- 
|posen. Toward the end of “A Night on 
Bald Mountain,” a distant church-beil in- 
terfupts the satanic revels; they subside; 
th@® dawn breaks serene upon a smiling 


7 arth, upon the uniroubled spirits of a 


ti 


eeping. pious folk. and the music thai 


; 
* 


ts to summon this illusion is veritable com- 


a 
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‘monplace—Mid-Victorian or worse. An 
English ‘successor to Mendelssohn’ would 
have made it more graphic, As amorph- 
ous, cloudy end relatively feeble is the din 
of the devilish reut. Sussensive pauses, 
@harp juxtapositons, insistent or broken 
Thythms. wild reels, tonal mutterings and 
‘@hriekings are’ Musorgsky’s means. Val- 
jamily he strives with them; unmoved the 
hearer watches the struggle. «Never once 
‘does the listener say to himself. “I am 


val in Paris’—at least set each other: in 
he also achieved the noble period, | oontrast, 


So far as they go, the French- 
man’s exact and economical measures sum- 


mon vision of the still, solitary, foreboding 


forest; of the train of old men, boys dnd 
virgins that cross it singing a holy chant, 
bathed in semi-celestial glow: of the bit- 
tér, torturing emotion in the soul of the 
watching Faust. Precisely the composer 
has shaped his design, assembled and ad- 


justed his means; even the proper page of 
Wagner to recall and utilize never once: 
escapes’ him. <A deliberate music accom- | 


plishes as deliberate an end; Better far 
than these calculations, the Svendsen that 
‘euts loose.’’ His rhythms snap; his 
phrases chortle; his tumult is gay; his 
dissonances squeak and Scream; and how 
warm-hearted, and warm-voiced is his 
amorous ipteriude upon the songful.strings 
and horns. (For symphonic carnivals are 
as obliging as stage-carnivals when lovers 
crave solitude.) Hardly a brilliant or a 
highly fanciful music; yét colorful, bright- 
ly rhythmed, vivid and animated withal. 
Handiwork, if the hearer chooses, yet not 
altogether the handiwork of a thoughtful, 
an eminently respectable gentleman mak- 
ing effective music. The bourgeoisie may 
have their Rabaud and welcome, They 


could net and did not quite kill Svendsen’s | 


native wildness. 
H. T. PARKER 


1 rere wf and only rarely “This is Musorg- 


Sky.” ‘Allegro Feroce’’ he labels the pidée, 


| || Svendsen 


ii was of great beauty. 


fluence of Liszt and Berlioz. 


sen’s “Carnival in Paris” is a lively! strong enough 


Schubert Symphony in C major 


and no new composition. The chief item 
Moussorgsky, “Une nuit sur le Mont 


i was Schubert's C major Symphony, one 
ti. Prscemiion Noaturnett of the masterpieces which a wise tradi- 
“Carnival in Paris” tion requires to be played every other 


' season. | 
A program, almost entirely devoted Instead of getting other and perhaps 


to the symphonic poem, could not fail : less welcome routine numbers out of the 


Pig way at the same concert, as Dr Muck 


ony, which was not lessened by Schu-} chose two unfamiliar numbers by Mus- 
_bert’s symphony. This symphony con- S°rssky and Svendsen, and repeated 


from last season what was then a well- 


|, tains many beautiful thoughts, but liked novelty, Rabaud’s “La Procession 
|| would that they were more succinctly | Nosturne. ” ye 
\|/expressed. The performance was all € applause showed that the audience 


fot aS much pleasure from the concert 


pkg in the shape ons gti the 
: es rst rank or an outstanding ncvelty. 
larly by Mr. Longy in the andante),;| The length of Schubert's C major 
Symphony is sehen Some aah 
: oO ,? rs . found it heavenly, and others have hint- 
Moussorgsky’s tone poem was played | ed that a few cuts would do no harm. 


}| that could be desired, spirited, Warm, | ae they would from one with special 
/ emotional, and the phrasing (particu- | 


! for the first time at these concerts. It wr Monteux did not take all the repeats, 


is picturesque music, brilliantly or-; and he hurried the Andante into a sort 


: i , !of ‘“‘Marche Militaire.’’ The result was 
ted and plainly shows the in- |an exceptionally brief and spir ted per- 
|. formance er. stressed on qaney ok 
' an ‘Dy . r » the music at the expense o Ss quie 
Rabaud's Procession Nocturne, lyric melancholy. Yet the peculiar 

charm of Schubert depends on a blend- | 
bly the days when its distinguished | ig of both qualities. 


Mussorgsky’s orchestral fantasy, ‘‘A 
omposer conducted the orchestra. Its! Nignt We Bald Mountain,” shay! first 


C 
womantic melancholy was admirably; written in 1867 and afterwards revised 


he | | by the composer ‘and by his friend 
elineated by Mr. Monteux and the} Rimsky-Korsakoff. It had never been 


rchestra, which played with evident) played till yesterday at the Symphony 


Sympathy for the work. The inci- | Concerts. The music deals with a Rus- 


sian Witches’ Sabbath, which contrasts 


‘dental violin solo was expressively with the one in the last movement of 
rendered by Mr. Theodorowicz. Svend- | Berlioz’ “Fantastic Symphony’’ to pe 


|heard next week. The themes are not 
intrinsically to avoid 
If not serious music, it is still] | bombastic effects when they are given 
out fortissimo by full orchestra. 

he work is, as a whole, rather tenta- 
tive, but interesting historically as a 
'specimen of the early work of the mod- 
ern Russian school of composers, The 
ee ee had all the requisite dash 
an re. 


Svendsen’s ‘‘Carnival”’ is one of those 
: agreeable minor works easily listened 
to and as easily forgotten, which show 

— Glebe 


| 


Sreat talent and a slender creative im- 
+2 (920 agination. Rabaud’s “La Procession 
Nocturne”’ escapes falling in the same 


Shubert’s Long Work Given jatssery,chtety, because every, pit of 1 
Spirited Production 


Perfect workmanship and the infinite 
capacity for taking pains are not quite | 
genious, but when guided by a taste as’ 
exquisite as Mr Rabaud’'s they can pro- 
duce works sure to give pleasure t- 


Mussorgsky, Svendsen and Rabaud mo pains te maake the ese 
Contribute to the List 


the music. 





SANDERS THEATRE . . CAMBRIDGE |} 


CLOSING CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


Thursday Evening, April 22, 1920 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


| 


SOLOIST 


E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 
PIANIST 


When E. Robert Schmitz played with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Symphony Hall last February 13 and 14, the newspapers commented as follows: 


Boston Herald: ‘‘Mr. Schmitz displayed a singularly beautiful and liquid touch, 
a strength that is in contrast with his delicate, sensitive appearance, compelling 
brilliance, and exquisite phrasing.” 


Boston Transcript: ‘ His light, bright touch suited the music; he had been sensi- 
tive to its caprice of rhythm, modulation, mood, and course.’’ 


Boston Post: ‘‘ Mr. Schmitz proved himself a super-pianist in mastering any and 
all difficulties, in showing his complete orchestral understanding of the music, in 
expressing himself on the piano with a virtuosity as unbridled and yet under con- 
trol as certain as the virtuosity of the composer.” 


Boston Globe: “Mr. Schmitz plays with remarkable technical skill and with feeling 
for the spirit of the music. He will be heard again with pleasure.” 


Christian Science Monitor: “His tone is of great beauty, and his playing indicated — 
the true artist.” 
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| ” Sc ¢ians does not occupy so high a place 

From Schubert to Schmitz | as. Schubert in the Pantheon of com- 

| Originally announced to be played in; Posers, ‘was but four years his junior, 

|Boston as a companion piece to Mr. Car-' and he composed his “‘Fantastic Sym- 

one Concertino on the occasion of Mr.,; phony” yan he ar in hig Piewh oud . ee Vea oe Oe | oi Sei 

ohert Schmiiz’s first apPearance with the; two years after this symphony o chu- , | 7 , | ive —__ : 

Symphony Orchestra, the Symphonic Va-j|bert’s—a circumstance which may well A Vi WOSO C eative and Interpretive i At Home 

riations of Franck came finally to perform-| modify our admiration for Schubert’s With Modern French Music— ‘Monsieur Beau- 
orchestration, superior as it is to that caire”’ What Is an 0 peretta? | 


ance in Cambridge last evening, with Mr. 
of his fore-runners. And while Schu- 
t- AS 


Schmitz as pianist. Each succeeding time 
that he is heard Mr. Schmitz strengthens4 bert was writing the last of the great 
‘classical symphonies,’ his are not 


the excellent impression which he original-) line of a matter of fact, any artist who 


Most concerts, or recitals, | interprets: must re-create his music. He 


ly made. At his recent recital he revealed 
many admirable qualities which he could 


hardly display in his rather inconspicuous 


‘part in the Concertino. And if he dis- 
‘Closed no additional virtues last evening, 
lat least he fulfilled the expectation that 
he: would bring César Franck’s golden 
| music to finer and more revealing perform- 
ance than it had ever received here. Ex- 
iquisitely sensitive, finely poised—perhaps 
| beyond any pianist that has come to us— 
ivét brilliant when the occasion demands, 
| Mr. Schmitz is preéminently fitted to play 
(these Variations, and his performance of 
'them was a thing long to be remembered. 
| Mr. Monteux and the Orchestra led or fol- 
lowed, according to their place in the musi- 
Cal scheme, no less responsive than Mr. 
Schmitz to its varying moods, no less sen- 
sitive to its changing flux and flow. 

As the performance of the Variations 
Surpassed jits predecessors, so in many 
respects was Mr. Monteux unusually 
happy in his reading of Schubert’s Sym- 
Phony in C major. By his tactful quick- 
@éning of the pace in the Andante, by 


his successful maintenance of the per-| 


vading rhythm of all the movements— 
yet with no slighting of detailsa—and 
by his skilful brightening of Schubert’s 
instrumental colors, Mr. Monteux made 


the lengths of the symphony more en- | 
durable than they have been within rec- | 
Ollection. Many varying comments have! 


been passed on this symphony, if Schu- 
mann found its length ‘heavenly,’”’ Ber- 
nard Shaw has pronounced it to be no 
more than a huge ‘Rossini crescendo,” 
yet so discriminating a musician as 
Felix Weingartner confesses that the 
piece exhilarates him strangely, giving 
him the sensation of a flight through 
‘Space. Certainly Beethoven at thirty- 
‘one had written no music to compare 
with it, perhaps he never attained to 
the sweep of the first and final move- 
ments, but Schubert had the good for- 
tune to be born twenty-seven years 
later. On the other hand, Hector Ber- 
dJioz, who in the minds of most musi- 


—— ee a : — —— 


' 
’ 
} 
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gay city, 


French contemporary was blazing the 
trail for modern music; and the four 
years which separate them now seem 
like half a century. 

The remainder of the programme fel] to 
Musorgsky’s Orchestral Fantasia, ‘A 
Night on Bald Mountain’ and ‘‘Svendsen’s 
‘Cernival in Paris.’’ Composed in 1867, 
Miusorgsky’s piece is’ chiefly interesting 
as one of the first examples of the nation- 


alistic tendency in Russian symphonic mu- | 
wild, it. 
probably was much more “‘blood-curdling”’ | 
when it was first played than it is today. 
is weak and) 
faintly the) 
picturesque suggestion of the “argument” | 
found in the score of the bell of the littie| 
church in the village which sounds far off 


Sic. Although unquestionably 


And the closing Andante 
commonplace, realizing but 


scattering the spirits of Darkness, with 
the ensuing dawn of day. Musorgsky’s 
lack of training deprived him of the con- 
structive power necessary for even s0 
simple a piece as _ this. Perhaps his 
‘Boris’? will hold the stage for sometime, 
at least in Russia, but there is every prob- 
ability that in the not-far-distant future 
he will be known only through his ex- 
traordinary songs,and aS a composer whose 


greatest work was after all the inspiration. 


which he gave to his fellows and his fol- 
lowers. On the other hand, because of 
Svendsen’s greater skill in composition and 
superior mastery of orchestration his 
‘Carnival in Paris,’’ although composed 
but three years later,.sounds far fresher 
today. And he kad but a tithe of Musors- 
skv’s genius and or':ginality. While no 
more typical of Paris than of any other 
this Carnival is brilliant, excit- 
ing even in such performance as it re- 
ceived last evening. The instrumentation 
is highly effective and there is genuine 
beauty in the lyrical section. As in the 
last concerts in Boston there was no 
longer any thought in the playing of she 
orchestra of its recent vicissitudes. It 
is possible that there will be improvement 
in. certain minoi details next season; but 
there is no longer any need for reserva- 
tions or avologies. W. S. S. 


worth writing about. Still less reading | 
about. It is hard enough to write the) 
164898d article about a pianist or a/)} 
singer or fiddler and say something in-| 
teresting under any circumstances, but 
it is really unfair to expect any writer 
to say something interesting about a 
concert which does not deserve space 
in a newspaper at all. 

But. when an artist does come along) 
who is worth writing about great is the| 
joy in newspaper row. This 
is inspired by the piano recital given 
by Robert Schmitz last Thursday after- 
noon in Jordan Hall. That was a con- 
cert, he is a pianist, worth writing 
about. | 

An artist is not worth writing about} 
because of his whiskers or his ‘‘tech-. 
nique,” or the fact that he tells you) 
how Lady Paget gave him letters of in-, 
troduction to all the best people in this! 
saintly town, or because he has 
ied with all of the great teachers and ' 
played with all the noted orchestras in| 
the world, or even because he can play, 
important compositions in a_ brilliant’ 
and authoritative manner. An artist is | 
worth listening to, learning from, and) 
telling a reader to the best of one’s} 
ability what one has learned when he’ 


stud-. 


interprets in a great and creative man-' 


ner. 
A Creative Azist 


Mr. Schmitz. 
rank, an orchestral conductor, a learned. 
and versatile musician, is also a crea- 
tive artist. When he 
music of a given composer he first lays 


at.the composer’s disposal his technic, ' 


his musicianship, his eclectic apprecia-’ 
tion of the music of that composer and 
his school. After which, 
this point, Mr. Schmitz presents the 
music in the mirror of his own striking’ 
individuality. Since this pianist is a 
man of intellect, imagination, 
evidently profound knowledge of his 
nrt, it develops that 
message of the composer he gives it a 
personal inflection, coloring and emo- 
tional quality which is significantly ex- 
pressive of himself. His own 


music, as he plays. 


exact 


/ exactly 


, and 


the letter or the 


pat all. 


: Studied this 
a virtuoso of the first: 


Ls 
interprets the. 
» tators, 


starting from 


with an: 


in conveying the: 


imagina-| 
tion and personality causes him to re-'! 
create, though not to re-compose the| 


will either do this or he will do a nega- 


tive thing which has no real vitality or 


Significance for anyone. There is no 
middle path, No man interprets a piece 


of music exactly as it is written or ex-. 


actly as the composer intended, any 
more than any man ever knows tue 
truth about anything, or there 
exists a single person who is not to a 


treater or lesser degree insane. There 


-“~* are varying degrees of insanity.” ADS6- 
reflection . 


lute sanity, the ability to perceive valuce 
as they stand, uncolored by 
personal qualifications of vision, or to 
make any purely reasonable and dis- 
passionate decision—this does not exist. 


| According to the same principle, an in- 


terpretive artist to be sincere must in- 
terpret the music as it appeals to him, 
can never hope to interpret the 
musie in precise accordance with either 
spirit of the printed 


| pase. 


Players Who I[mitate 


But most performers do not interpret 
They play as they have been 
told’ to play. They follow the sign- 
posts provided by the expression marks 
in a seore, They play the music incu 
by inch, looking no farther than their 
nose. They very seldom indeead cue 
sult themselves, and say, ‘‘Now, having 
music with all care and 
reverence for a work of art, do I, can 
I, feel it as as T am informed I should 
feel it?’ They do not do this, and then 
act accordingly. They are slavish imi- 
Others are reckless poseurs or 
The very few emerge trom 
fitted by knowledge, wy 
breadth of appreciation, by tempera- 
ment, by respect for their own im- 
mortal soul, to say something important 
to the world. Mr, Schmitz is such a 
musician. So, among his colleagues are, 
for example, Mr. Paderewski, Mr. Rach- 
maninoff, Mr. George Copeland in cer- 
tain music and when he is wholly in the 
vein, and there are, of course, others, 
a number whose names do not come in- 
Stantaneously to mind, but they are, 
relatively speaking, very few. 

Mr; Schmitz is an interesting pianist 
for another reason, He is in the broad- 


charlatans. 
the mass 


est and most fundamental meaning ot 
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(rat of all with what the piano Is. 
e Frenchmen reflect, before they | 
Mbegin to write, on the peculiar beauties | 

nd. the characteristic limitations of | 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 30, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 1, at 8 o’elc 


the instrument The resultant step in 
ithe evolution of piano aie . B gone a 
Gellously expressive of the spirit of- : : ; : : ; a 
“1 p> Reape itself, yet new, and in- | Berlioz Fantastic Symphony No. 1 in C major, Op. 14 A 
toxicating in its possibilities. It is as) (By request) i 
Af the piano had gratefully responded, : I. Dreams, Passions. A 
‘as if, having at last found ne Sas] : Largo; Allegro agitato e appassionato assai. 4 
‘poser or two a congenial con idant, 1°) | : II. A Ball | 
‘had said, “Since you understand me , i : all. 

“ond sympathize with. me so deeply, } : Waltz: Allegro non troppo. 
-will show you some things you will it 3 III. Scene in the Meadows. 
glad to know, which I have never tol Adagio. 
anyone else.’’ Therefore we have the : 
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‘new, extraordinary richness of piano 
: a figures, of sonoroties so delicate, varied 
—} and haunting in their beauty that one 
4) wonders what else and if anything else 
mM ican possibly be done with this suppos- 
hard and uninteresting box of 
one remembers 
aa 
‘Robert Schnitz Pianists, Pad 


a strong individuality as an Chopin the Godfather 


is also nt French artist 
| These modern French composers ap- 
n¢é 1S year to start with two plain and incon- 
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IV. March to the Scaffold. 
Allegretto non troppo. 

V. A Witches’ Sabbath. 
Larghetto; Allegro. 


Mozart Recitative ‘‘Non piu! tutto ascoltae,” and Aria ‘‘N on 


temer, amato bene” (with violin obbligato) 


d’Indy Symphonic Variations, ‘‘Istar,” Op. 42 


Frank Bridge . 


Sonnet for Voice and Orchestra: ‘“‘Blow Out, You 
Bugles”’ 


Wagner Overture to “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg’’ 


SOLOIST 
JOHN McCORMACK 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the symphony 


The ladies of the audience are earnestly requested not to put on hats before 
the end of a number. 


The doors of the hall will be closed during the a eae of each number 
on the Sroprpens. Those who wish to leave before the of the concert 
are requested to do so in an interval between the numbers. 


City of Boston, Révised ——e of August 5, 1898,— Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement sas 

Every licensee shail not, in his place of amuseme 
a 


t. allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhi bition ed i 1 bstruct: 


* € 4 
jout projection, which does not obstruct such view. may be worn. 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
eae te 
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always been characteristic “of “French 
lart. Take the compositions of Debussy 
or Ravel. They carry on piano technic, 
piano effects,’ to places never reached 
ppetore, but they do this less as Lisz: 


for instanée, did it—by making an or- 
‘chestra of the piano—than by reckon- 
ing first of all with what: the piano is. 
‘These Frenchmen reflect, before they 
begin to write, on the peculiar beauties 


Sand the characteristic limitations of 


Cy, Shs: 


‘the instrument The resultant step in| 


the evolution of piano music is one 


%. ms marvellously expressive of the spirit of 
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the instrument itself, yet new, and in- 


toxicating in its possibilities. It is as_ 
if the piano had gratefully responded, : 


feme as if, having at last found in a com- 

mposer or two a congenial confidant, i 
Mehad said, ‘Since you understand me 
at and sympathize with. me so deeply, | 
fa will show you some things you will be 
fa glad to know, which I have never told 


anyone else.”’ Therefore we have the 


MA new, extraordinary richness of piano 


ceterateaete pane 
Reman. 


~ rele . 4 


E. Robert Schnitz, pianist, 
the phrase the admirable exponent of a 


eertain school, He is, as we have tried | 


‘to show, a strong individuality as an 
‘artist, but he is also a French artist 
and,.an artist peculiarly in sympathy 
oe the music of his country and his 
period. 
| Doubtless he will be heard in other 
‘music than that by modern French and 
Russian composers in time to come, and 
it is reasonably certain that he will 
how the same fine appreciation when 
he plays German, Scandinavian, Eng- 
ish, American or other music that 
other French musicians of today dis- 
‘play in the same circumstances. Wit- 
mess the accomplishments of Messrs. 
Rabaud and Monteux at the Boston 
Symphony concerts in the last two 
| But at the bottom of his soul 
4) itz is a French pianist, his 
musical consciousness is French, and we 
think it evident that theso racial and 


#8 figures, of sonoroties so delicate, varied 


and haunting in their beauty that one 
wonders what else and if anything else 
can possibly be done with this suppos- 
edly hard and uninteresting box of 
wires and keys. (Then one remembers 
how he said exactly the same thing 
when he first came to the music of 
Chopin, and when next he explored the 
' treasure-house of Schumann’s imagery 
‘of the piano). 


Chopin the Godfather 


These modern French composers ap- 
pear to start with two plain and incon- 
testable assumptions. (1) The piano is a 
percussive instrument, one in which the 
sound is produced by striking, and one 
which cannot sustain a note in the way 
an organ, a string, brass, or woodwind 
instrument:can sustain it. (2) The magic 
of the piano, a magic possessed by no 
other instrument, is the pedals. From 
this point they build, Chopin is their 


godfather. But if one thinks Chopin did 


everything that could be done with the 
pedal, just consult Ravel's ‘Jeux d’eau”’ 
as one of a dozen astounding accom- 
plishments, or a simple piece like De- 
bussy’s ‘‘Reflets dans l’eau’’-—and listen 
to the harmonic over-tones. Or for tech- 
nical figures and effects consult Ravel’s 


Twenty-fourth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 30, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, MAY |, at 8 o’clock 


Berlioz Fantastic Symphony No. 1 in C major, Op. 14 A 


(By request) 


I. Dreams, Passions. 
Largo; Allegro agitato e appassionato assai. 
II. A Ball. 
Waltz: Allegro non troppo. 
III. Scene in the Meadows. 
Adagio. 
IV. March to the Scaffold. 
Allegretto non troppo. 
V. <A Witches’ Sabbath. 
Larghetto; Allegro. 
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Mozart . Recitative “‘Non piu! tutto ascoltae,” and Aria ““Non 


temer, amato bene” (with violin obbligato) 


d’Indy Symphonic Variations, “‘Istar,’’ Op. 42 


Frank Bridge Sonnet for Voice and Orchestra: ‘‘Blow Out, You 


Bugles”’ | 


i 


Wagner Overture to “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg’’ 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the symphony 


SOLOIST 
JOHN McCORMACK 


the end of a number. 


) temperamental characteristics of his «Gjpet’ or his ‘‘Alborada del graziosa.” 
-art result in certain valuable and un- These are not the most remarkable sam- 
' ‘usual characteristics of his piano play- ples of the discoveries of modern 
ns. Frenchmen, but they are enough to 
ie EF h Pi C ‘ti illustrate the ease. Instead of forcing 
3 rench Piano Compositions the piano to do what it could to embody 
The compositions for piano as weli asa tonal conception, these men have 


we "6 . e 7 v t t 
the performance of piano virtuoso of made sure, before they began 0 


compose a piece in this medium, that 
M8 period in French musical develop- their idea was suitable to the genius of 
lent show that combination of ex- the piano. pa: 


tremely clear, scientific analysis with 
the intuition for pure beauty which has 


The ladies of the audience are earnestly requested not to put on hats before | 


The doors of the hall will be closed durin 

g the performance of each nu: 
on the programme. Those who wish to leave oe the et the pee 
are requested to do so in an interval between the numbers. 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,— Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 
Every licensee shail not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 


the view of the exhibition or performance in such pl i 
the v: | place of any person seated in any seat therei i 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does net esc view, ae be wena 


b 
SCRE OR Rsk Ta ___Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
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John McCormack 


Heard Again After In- 
terval ot Hight Years 


JOHN M’CORMACK 


ON THE PROGRAM 


Wee), ee Way ts 1920 
By PHILIP HALE / 


The 34th concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 


in Symphony Hall. The program was) 
as follows: Berlioz, Fantastic Syvm-' 


phony (by request); Mozart, scene with 


mack); d'Indy, ‘‘Istar’’ * variations: 
rank Bridge, sonnet for voice and 
orchestra, ‘‘Blow out, you Bugles’’ (Mr. 
McCormack); Wagner, prelude to “The 
Mastersingers," 

It was a pleasure to hear d’'Indy’s 
“Istar’’ variations again after an inter- 
Val of eight vears. They are to 
be ranked with his symphony on a 
mpuntain alr and his symphony in B 
flat major. Taking an oriental subject, 
he did not succumb to. orientalism 
either in the invention of thematic ma- 
terial or in harmonic or orchestral 
treatment. Nor is the originality of 
the structure, the announcement of the 
theme at the very end, typifying the 
stripping of Istar’s last veil and the 
revelation of her splendid nudity, the 
chief feature’ of the workmanship. 
Each variation, as it marks the prog- 


fable land, and the stripping !g turf 
of tiara, pendans, precious’ stones, 
etc., in itself and as it comes nearer 
to the theme, is a masterpiece in musi- 
cal construction and in color. The 
performance was a brilliant one, as 
was that of Berlioz’s remarkable sym- 
phony,. which played here on March 6 
was requested for the concert of yes- 
terday. Again the scene in the fields, 
with the famous pastoral music and 
the still more famous measures for 
kettle-drums, the wild nightmare, 


March to the Seaffold, and the Witches 


Sabbath were enthusiastically ap- 
pDilauded. 

Mr. McCormack is a master of the 
Mozartian style. In this respect he is 
among tenors what Mme. Sembrich in 
her prime was among Sopranos, Yes- 


glares ie per- 


formance of his’ Somenes" in Vienna, 
‘Mr. McCormack’s delivery of the Reci- 


tative was dramatically varied and ef- 
fective. The Rondo he sang skilfully, | 
but the voice itself did not always have. 
body or pleasing quality. His other: 
| selection was a setting to music by 
sete Bridge to a sonnet of Rupert) 
| Brooke. This Bridge, an Englishman, | 
but not to be confounded with the 


Bridge that turned. out oratorios—is 


there not a “Jonah”? among them, a 
“Jonah’’ but without music for the 


-whale?—made the mistake of attempt-_ 


ing to -give musical significance to; 
nearly every Word of the sonnet. As 


-a. result there is a far nobler spirit in 


;rooke's péem,than in Bridge’s music. 
The attempt was laborious. In spite 


of Mr. McCormack’s earnest and lofty 


interpretation, he could not raise this 


‘music to the poet’s or his own noble 
| conception. 


| 
| 


‘Handel and _ Berlioz—he understands 


toa ‘then, he shares his understanding and 
ress of Istar’s descent to the immu-} 


The concert will be repeated tonight, 
when the 39th season of the orchestra 
will end, 

in the weeks preceding the arrival of 
Mr. Rabaud, Mr, Monteux formed prac- 
tically a new orchestra. He brought it 


Rondo, “Von Temer’ (John McCor- , to so hign a state of perfection that Mr. 


Rabaud found it a euphonious and 
plastic instrument to play upon. 
In the course of this season, when, 


{Suddenly, another conductor might have 


lost heart, he again formed an orches- 
tra and in a few weeks worked a mir- 
acle. The concerts of the last month 
have been worthy of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the height of its 
reputation. Nor has Mr. Monteux shone 
Only as a drill-master? throughout the; 
season he has proved himself an inter- 
preter of the very first rank. A glance 
at the review of the season, which will 
be published in the Herald tomorrow, 
will show the catholicity of his taste. 
AS an interpreter, no school, no period, 
is foreign to him: Beethoven and De- 
bussy, Rimsky-Korsakoff and _ Griffes, 


LL CL LALLA LALLA LLL LL LLL OL A ttt tmraitile, 


appreciation with the audience. He has 


been dramatic, but not sensational; 


reverential, but not dull; poetic, but not 
Sentimental. And throughout the sea- 
son, he has conducted himself as a mod- 
est, sincere gentleman; serious in his 
purpose, but not taking himself too 
seriously, for he has the saving grace of. 
humor. Once asked if he was disturbed | 
or upset by a wholly unforeseen and an-' 
noying occurrence, he smiled and said 
that he had been conductor of the Rus-, 
sian Ballet for several years. 

Boston should be today as proud of, 
its orchestra as at any time during its 
glorious past. It should also be proud | 
of this orchestra’s conductor. With him 
the future of the orchestra will be 
glorious, 
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Mr. JouHN McCormack, tenor, was born in Athlone, County West- 
meath, Ireland, on June 14, 1884. Having been in school there, he 
went to Summer Hill College, Sligo, when he was twelve years old. 
There he won prizes and scholarships enough to pay his tuition for 
five of the six years. He went to Dublin, hoping to study law, but 
his voice attracted attention. He joined the Marlborough Choir 
and the Dublin Oratorio Society. On May 14, 1903, he competed 
at a festival open to tenors from all parts of Great Britain, and 
took the first prize. For two years he studied singing in Milan 
under Sabattini. On March 1, 1907, he Sang at a Ballag Concert 
in London and made a sensation. He made his début in opera at 
Covent Garden, October 15, 1907, as Turiddu, and was engaged at 
that theatre until the war. Coming to the United States in 1909, 
he made his first appearance at the Manhattan Opera House, New 
York, November 10, as Alfredo. For the two seasons following he 
was engaged with the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company and 
later with the Boston Opera Company, appearing as “guest” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. In the fall of 1911 he went to Australia 
with Mme. Melba’s company. On his way back to London he gave 
concerts in America, and in 1912-13 he gave many concerts in the 
United States and Canada. There was a second visit to Australia 
in the fall of 1913. In 1914, besides his concert work, he sang in 
opera with Mme. Melba in Paris, gave concerts in Ostend, and 
was to have taken part in “Don Giovanni” at the Salzburg Mozart 
Festival organized by Mme. Lilli Lehmann, but the war prevented. 
Since then he has given a great many concerts in the United States 
and Canada. | 

His operatic engagements in Boston have been as follows :— 


MANHATTAN Opera Company in the Boston Theatre :— 


Edgardo, March 29, 1910 (his first appearance in Boston). Tonio (‘“Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment”), March 31, 1910. 
Alfredo, April 2, 1910. 


Boston Oprra Houssr :— 


Turiddu, December 2, 5, 1910. 

Rodolfo, December 3, 15, 1910; December 28, 1912. 
Pinkerton, December 14, 1912. 

Almaviva, January 20, 1913. 

Don Ottavio, February 7, 12, 15, 1913. 


He sang at the concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Feb- 
ruary 2, 3, 1917: Mozart, Rondo, “Per Pieta, non Ricercate” ; Handel, 
“Stay, shepherd, stay,” and Air, “Shepherd, what art thou pursu- 
ing,” from “Acis and Galatea”; at the concerts December 14, 15, 
1917: Handel, Air “Di ad Irene,” from the opera “Atalanta”; Beet- 
hoven, Recitative,. “Jehovah! Hear, oh, hear me,” and Air, “Oh, 


my heart is sore within me.” from the oratorio “Christ on the Mount 
of Olives.” 
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and Players. Mc- | 


Cormack Soloist 
Post piece te. (Fre 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The final concert of the season by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Pierre Monteux conductor, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
| John McCormack was soloist. The 
orchestra, almost completed today in 
its membership, and performing with 
the superb virtuosity and sonority of its 
best days, played Berlioz’ Fantastic 
‘Symphony, which was on a former 
programme this season, and yester- 
day repeated by request, d'Indy's 
“TIstar”’ variations, and Wagner’s over- 
ture to “The Mastersingers of Nurem- 
berg.”’ 


Mr. McCormack sang the recitative, » 


“Non piu! tutto ascoltae” and the aria. 
.“Non temer, amato bene,’ of Mozart; 
and Frank Bridge’s sonnet for se 
and orchestra, “Blow Out, Yo 


: 


‘applause, until at the last conductor 


-and orchestra stood, acknowledging) 's 
the tribute. | 


Bugles.” Throughout the concert the 
audience was very enthusiastic. I 


greeted Mr. Monteux long and loudly 


and the concert was a crescendo of emvction, for there are those who reco g- | 
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This concert was indeed 
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Mr...Monteux’s ability’ in whipping. ar | 
orchestra recently reorganized in many” 
positions into shape and , makin; vl 
capable, in a very few days, of virtue 30) 
performances. | Ay eae 
RS iy A 

It was also testimony to the sagacity’ 
and energy of Mr. William H.. Brennan,’ 
without whose judgment and masterly) 
control of recent untoward conditions 
Mr. Monteux would not have had such. 


a membership to work with. a 
Bridge’s Song Poor Music | 
Mr. McCormack never interpreted ‘a’ 
dramatic recitative more artistically 


than he treated Mozart's opening lines. , 


The first two-thirds of the piecé wen ent, 
admirably; but, probably for the rea¢ 
son that Mr. McCormack has been 
singing so much of late years, his voiee 
was not in the best shape when he 
came to the rapid passages of the con- 
cluding rondo. It wouid be a*pity’ ‘or 
such a singer, such an artist, to bé, so 
prodigal of his voice that such cond) 
tions should recur. it 

In the song of Frank Bridge, a song 
very taxing because of its range and 
its tonal demands, Mr. McCormack was 
as dramatic as he could have been 
under the circumstances. .But from a 
repetition of this composition: may wo 
be delivered! It is false. music from 
the first bar to the last, strained in‘ its 
effects, with no well-established .out- 
lines of any kind. The composer, un-— 
derscoring each word and- syllable of 
his text, becomes cpisodic and wanders 
now hither, and when he attempts to -de 
the terse and manly he is. merely af- 
fected and dull. Mr. McCormack and 
Mr, Monteux did much for Mr. Bridge, 
but Mr. Bridge did very little for Mr. 
Monteux and Mr. McCormack. 


D’Indy’s Variations 


Berlioz’s symphony was given a per- | 
formance felt by many to be superior 
to the. brilliant performance of. this 
work given earlier in the season. For 
others the feature of the concert was 
the performance of d’Indy’s variations. 


Here is a white heat of musical inspira— 
tion, imagination and intellectuality. It” 
might be called by some intellectual 


nize only what is called emotion and’ 
but an aspect of sensuality, =.” 
There is transparent, blazing, white. 
heat of beauty. in this” noble music; 
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Mr. JoHN McCormack, tenor, was born in Athlone, County West- 
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meath, Ireland, on June 14, 1884. Having been in school there, he y es PHONY This concert was indeed a tribute to. 
went to Summer Hill College, Sligo, when he was twelve years old. * Vi Mr. Monteux’s ability in whipping an 
There he won prizes and scholarships enough to pay his tuition for orchestra recently reorganized in many 


five of the six years. He went to Dublin, hoping to study law, but : | positions into shape and making. it 
his voice attracted attention. He joined the Marlborough Choir : | _ |) Capable, in a very few days, of virtuoso! 
and the Dublin Oratorio Society. On May 14, 1903, he competed : | 


performances. eH 
at a festival open to tenors from all parts of Great Britain, and j 
took the first prize. For two years he studied singing in Milan : RESPONDS 
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and energy of Mr. William Hi. Brennan, 
without whose judgment and masterly. 
control of recent untoward conditions. 
| Mr. Monteux would not have had such 
a membership to work with. | 


It was also testimony to the cagacity | 

under Sabattini. On March 1, 1907, he Sang at a Ballad Concert 
in London and made a sensation. He made his début in opera at 
Covent Garden, October 15, 1907, as Turiddu, and was engaged at : 
that theatre until the war. Coming to the United States in 1909, : ‘Tribute to Monteux| 
he made his first appearance at the Manhattan Opera House, New : dramatic recitative more artistically 
York, November 10, as Alfredo. For the two seasons following he and Ss layers. Mc- | than he treated Mozart's opening lines. 
was engaged with the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company and oe brat two-thirds of he 2c a 
later with the Boston Opera Company, appearing as “ouest” at the : edesrany but, probably for the rear 
Metropolitan Opera House. In the fall of 1911 he went to Australia | Cormack Soloist | Renter os be A a ote, omg his wud 
with Mme. Melba’s company. On his way back to London he gave | Post —__—Way '« Re was not in the best shape when he 

F ‘ ° 46 . » to the rapid passages of the con- 
entnnts in America, and in 1912-13 he gave many concerts in the BY OLIN DOWNES / cluding rondo. It would be a aimee 
United States and Canada. There was a second visit to Australia meee t of the season by Such a singer, such an artist, to be. so 
in the fall of 1913. In 1914, besides his concert work, he sang in fhe fina ari! hony Orchestra, Prodigal of his voice that such cond! 
opera with Mme. Melba in Paris, gave concerts in Ostend, and illic pklicet berets soulale ‘he: the gina ae 
was to have taken part in “Don Giovanni” at the Salzburg Mozart 


Bridge’s Song Poor Music 


Mr. McCormack never interpreted a 


| - In the song of Frank Bridge, a song 
é iven ; 
Pierre Monteux sae he he very taxing because of its range and. 
° ° . . Ma y ~ im on Le + j 'V IVLC ¥ y s 
Festival organized by Mme. Lilli Lehmann, but the war prevented. enongee cai lap, alt era The may ered 3 aa be ceUhe eee bean 
Since then he has given a great many concerts in the United States | FOE: CNS lay in Under the circumstances. But from a 
and Canada | orchestra, almost completed toda} me repetition of this composition may we 
4 4s . | i nd performing with be delivered! It is false music from 
His operatic engagements in Boston have been as follows :— j }its membership, and p cdapheist hedge: bly tothe 6. last, strained in: its 
|the superb virtuosity and sonority of tS effects, with no well-established “out- 
; . ! ‘best days, played Berlioz’ Fantastic lines of any kind. The composer, un- 
MANHATTAN Opera Company in the Boston Theatre :— : pment ’ ti was on a former @erscoring each word and syllable of 
ympnony, bight his text, becomes cpisodic and wanders 
Edgardo, March 29, 1910 (his first appearance in Boston). Tonio (“Daugh- programme this season, and yester- ;,ow nither, and when he attempts to do 
ter of the Regiment”), March 31, 1910. t, dIndy’s the terse and manly he is merely af- 
Alfredo, April 2, 1910. day repeated by ire. eted “and. dull, | Mr: McCormack and | 
“Istar” variations, and Wagner's Over- x7, \onteux did much for Mr. Bridge, 
: . “The Mastersingers of Nurem- but Mr. Bridge did very little for Mr. 
Boston OPERA House :— “sl vi i ¥ Monteux and Mr. McCormack. 
erg. 


Turiddu, December 2, 5, 1910. Mr. McCormack sang the recitative. D'Indy’s Variations : 
! 


Rodolfo, December 8, 15 1910; December 28, 1912 ON oY ’ Ariz ioz’ rmphony w iven a per- 
ia” ; Non piu! tutto ascoltae” and the aria. Berlioz’s symphony was given a per-_ 
Pinkerton, December 14, 1912. . 


- ’ e ae . Ve r i 
Almaviva, January 20, 1913 “Non temer, amato bene,’ of Mozart agence 0 s os to be vei: 
‘ : ; : . ’ | Fee, an ant performance o i 
Don Ottavio, February 7, 12, 15, 1913. | 'and Frank Bridge’s sonnet for voice '0 the brilliant per 
! | ‘< >. WOrk given earlier in the season.. For 
-and_ orchestra, Blow Out, You 


: ” OF | t th | others the feature of the concert was 
Bugles. Throughout the concer 4 the performance of d’Indy’s variations. 


audience was very enthusiastic. It Flere is a white heat of musical inspira- 


He sang at the concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Feb- | | 
ruary 2,3, 1917: Mozart, Rondo, “Per Pieta, non Ricercate” ; Handel, | | | | 
“Stay, shepherd, stay,” and Air, “Shepherd, what art thou pursu- : greeted Mr. Monteux long and loudly tion, imagination an intellectuality. : 
. : ' | might tk ve 
ing,” from “Acis and Galatea”; at the concerts December 14, 15, | ] }and the concert was a crescendo of oo otion, for there are those, whachaenine 
1917: Handel, Air “Di ad Irene,” from the opera “Atalanta” ; Beet- applause, until at the last Seapth nize only ater is Fates omotlen and | 

j j : | : . , is but an aspect of sensuality. 
hoven, Recitative, “Jehovah! Hear, oh, hear me,” and Air, “Oh, and orchestra stood, acknowledging Tnere is transparent, blazing, white 
my heart is sore within me.” from the oratorio “Christ on the Mount | | | the tribute. | heat of beauty in this noble music 


of Olives.” : | : 





which can be understood only by listcn- We venture*to. | | = 
tng to the music itself. Its architecture ture't say that the music of 


towéte to the skies, yet there is present Berlioz has never been so well played 
also the note of that which is ancient. 4 in Boston as during the past season, 
Oriental and languorous. Of such pages}! Mr. Monteux may well be said to have 


are those of the introduction itself, and} revealed this composer to us. He has 
played this music with conviction and 
sincerity, and we have learned re 

| 


the motive of three notes played, at! 
first by the horn, a motive which, re-- 
| curring again and again as a Salient 
feature of the theme of Istar, is as the 
ery of the goddess, or the woman, for 
ner lover, whom she goes to the depths 
of hell to reclaim. 


In Radiant Colors 


And there is the thought of the gorge- 
ousness of her dress, the glint of the 
jewels which are taken from her, and 
finally when Istar. deprived of one after 
one of her garments, stands forth in 


all. the splendor of her nudity, D’Indy 
makes his orchestra throb and glow 


| 
him that Berlioz was not simply a 
juggler in orchestral tone, a searcher 
for the picturesque and bizarre; but 
| that he was above all a poetic, sensi- 
badis genius whose music is quite ca- 
pable of exciting and holding the lis- 
| tener’s interest apart from the ex-: 
cesSively romantic programs which) 
| were attached to it by its composer. 
No program is necessary to under- 
_Sstand the “Scene in the Meadows’’ 
|in all its calm and peaceful beauty, 
MD ke rvennd radiant colors. It is a | which is only intensified by the pianis- : 
passage —this apostrophe to a beauty /Simo rolls of the drums. Neither is a\ 
not seen by the crowd or known to those | printed synopsis essential to the com- | 
who have noi come into contact with! prehension of the wild and brutally | 
the pure spirit of art—which makes the | peallistic “Witches’ Sabbath.” All this | 
‘throat tighten when the cry of¢longing| and more has Mr. Monteux shown. | 
is heard for the last time and, ihe} D’Indy’s “Istar”’ variations added one 


strings hymn the triumph of love. se ‘more to the already long list of au- 
‘his music, with its supreme logic and} 1) oritative interpretations of works 


lori art, its miracles of work- |, 
ny eg Fe on to a sublime ideal, || Of the modern French school which it 
one does indeed bow the knee. bas been our privilege to hear during 
The concluding performance of the} the past season. These variations, so 
‘“‘Meistersinger’ overture was one sing- | often thought cold and unimaginative. 


ular}: just to the music, singularly for-| ,),.. ; 
tumate in’ the choice of tempi, in the Slowed with warmth and color under 


warm, lyrical character of the love} Mr. Monteux’s baton, Frank Bridge’s 
tnusic, the humor of the fugue, of the | SOnnet for yoice and orchestra aroused 
conclusion. In certain passages, it iS}a desire to hear more of the music of 
true, a part fora trombone ora trumpet, ‘this gifted and original composer. 


not in itself important, was over-empha- ' , 
sized. Otherwise this reading of the The Boston symphony programs of 


‘Meise _ersinger’’ overture was one of the this season have been of consistent 
great readings of this score which Sym- merit. Though there has been an 
phony audiences have known. evident search for novelty, no piece 


7M Music in Boston t. €4 2e0/has been selected which had only 


Wagner, Overture to “The Mastersingers 


| 


novelty to recommend it. American 
composers have had a fair share of 
attention, and their works have been 
£iven with a care indicating a desire} 
to bring forward their’ merits. Many 
‘ ; works long absent from these pro- | 
phy, plata 0 halts TESS: Symphony &rams have been revived for the sym- | 
Recitative and Aria phony patrons; and lastly, the classics | 
‘“Istar” have been interpreted with a new en- | 
Frank Bridge, Sonnet for voice and Orthysiasm which has made them ri 
chestra. more vividly alive. Boston should take 
pride in its orchestra and above all 
in its conductor, who has so bravely 
and intelligently guided its course. 


Special.y for The Christian Science Monitor 
-’ BOSTON. Massachusetts—The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra gave its 
twenty-fourth and last concert of the 
present season on April 30 with the 


of Nuremberg.” 
The soloist was John McCormack. 
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THE FINAL AFTERNOON. OF THE 
ie | the: end of the musical year, 
drank - 


- SEASON Way t. (¢ Le Usual tables in the final programmes 

ene ; a | book attest, Mr. Monteux has restored 

Less Tribute to Mr. Monteux Than His the Meade repertory’ to familiar and 
\established standards. His “chotee + oF 
Signal Services, Throughout the sear? | Pieces has ranged Widely, intercestifgly. 
e Deserved — Berlioz’s “Fantastic! Pe has bidden jis hearers to dainy 
Hay , ' iA Rp novel, to not a few unfamiliar numbers, 
Symphony” in Vivid Voice, @Indy’s and almost every one has well descryed 
\introduction or revival. He has a@s- 

64 +? ' Bice 
Istar” Revived and the Prelude to| semble1 music for its merits as MUs{e, | 
“The Mastersingers” in Its Old Place as)? it French, German, Italian, Czech, 
American, and not by reason of “the 

Proud and Joyous Ending—Mr. McCor-| nationality or the associations of the 


composers or the policies of their Gov- 
; 0 et: SHEP 
mack and Perfections of Mozartean Song ernments through the years of war, Hé 


ahaa has whisked away the bigotries of that. 
MODEST as well as an able an unhappy time. Once more the ‘Syni- 
tireless conductor is Mr. MOnteux phony Conterts are catholic, with doors. 
By his works, and by his workS qunp wide to new music. Once more a. 


eniy, have his. audiences. known cosmopolitan man of the world, a we 
and applauded. him from last October int read musician, a receptive and am : 


this present May. The more the satisfac tious conductor orders them. sf 
tion, then, that the programme of the Similerly Mr. Montenux received the cr- 
final afternoon concert of the Symphony anpastea when, however able the band, in- 
Urchestra, yesterday, gave room for not a) qiviquat by individual, the mediocrity ‘and 
few of his best abilities. The less the satis- ine mildness of the temporary Rabaud. 
faction also, ag some bystanders noted thé pad dulled and relaxed Standards of per-. 
incidents of the day, that his hearers, fille formance. Reascnably, courteously, Bu 
ing Symphony HaN to the last seat, did unvieluing'y, the new eonductor' r sto peal f 
not return him longer and warmer persona] discipline.’ Once more rehearsal becaina) 
irspute. True, they clapped him. heartil | unrem:tting. Anew -the orchestra’ yielded 
when he came first to his place and when, the particular eloquence of the music in 
with Mr. McCormack as ‘‘assisting artist,” hand. If Mr. Monteux spared not his men, 


‘he returned to it after the Intermission/ aS littie did he spare himself. His ear 
| Plentiful, too, were the plaudits at saat 

| pause in Berlioz’s ‘‘Fantastic weahes vung ally the pand regained the beauty, the 
| presumably for piece and performanc — 

both; while at the end, thg standing or- familiar distinctions. Again it became the 


*s keen; his hand often sensitive; gradu- 


plasticity, the ardor of tone that had-been 


chestra received its usual meed. On the “eVvealing, characterizing, enhamcing voice 


other hand, the audience received rather Of the chosen music, especially in the dira - 
coolly d’Indy’s tone-poem, ‘“Istar,” and in Matic, pictoriaJ, romantic, warmly colored, 
_vivid voice; while it lingered no longer Sharply rhythmed and _ generally high- 


after the final number—the prelude to pitched pieces in which the conductor ex- 

feral - »_ Ccels. The orchestra was well on t way 

Wagner's opera, The Mastersingers’— ‘© 

than was fcvaeary to take naaaleben jeave '° these netrered Stancnris When <i 

Pre aitinine-.) and the secession of March again shook it. 
16 conductor. At the end of many “ Mr. Monteux met the emergency with quiet 


| season, the public of Friday afternoons . 
| se ; resolution, with tranquil but inexhaustible 
_ has tarried for heartier farewell to one When his forces were diminished 


: ener 

| or another of his predecessors. But the, sale made interesting programmes and 

| concert of yesterday was not short. . . ‘to the utmost of. his own. and..the.benne 
Gs eee ar CCOPG, FRQTORYSS,) Fat. MODs abilities maintained the quality of perform- 

sone © Cescrta: for the: day ‘eng itor the vice. When he and others had newly re- 

orchestral year in retrospect, ran highs opuitea the orchestra, and often for the 

He came to his post last autumn when bitter, he resumed in the spring—and noth- 


the concerts Were at lower ebb. than: sient lo tt | 
i daunted— the assimilating work he ha 
they had been in long. memory. Thée san a ¢ 


begun in the autumn. For a month past 
helpless provinclality of the passin the outcome has weekly and richly praised 
Rabaud, the lingering prejudices * him. Again the Symphony Orchestra. goes 
wartime, had stripped the programmes rorward; again its future in the Season 
fof catholicity,. even of variety. They next to come sets fair. With reason the 
) had become lists of formula and 011| pbrogran.me-book vesterday listed the pére 





® 


‘in the*renewal of subscriptions. Now and 
again in the forty years of the Symphony 
‘Concerts more eminent conductors than Mr.: 
“Montenx, May nave graced them. Not one, 
however,. has done them so signal service. 

lible the plaudits he received yesterday |teux and the orchestra played it yester- 
would have fallen short of just reward. laay. It has been the custom to say that 
‘, Pergo . only Mr. Weingartner, of living conduct- 
Ser one cietis | ary. Rercommance Nifrien peri y ors, truly divines Berlioz’s. music, sum- 
characteristic of the conductor at his best.| mons it an ivy : | 
He began with Berlioz’s' ‘‘Fantastic Sym- 4;, Sp dean gare yp Michael tg 5 deecueaee 
| phony,” ‘played once’ and. remarkably On with him. ; 
the eve of the secession; then necessarily) Conductor and band shone again in the 
set aside’ now repeated’at just and general 1. j.4) of. Mr. d’Inay'a .* rat 
| r . ys “Istar,’”’ through 
request. It does not return so often to nearly eight heats. ¢ 
Symphony Hall‘as to. become hackneyed, yu)” pie fos ae tie en ee 
For nearly a century, in fact,-the intrinsic tatia. of th rele © music 18 character- 
vitality of the music has forestalled such ie familar, the classified com- 
aan No more does ft come back to the poner evan successive variations with.the 

: 1920 as in'terestin rm, ' 
tee ot +p trnlimalon Mn nse a = ape in the finale it emerges first in naked uni- 
tic day in the arts. Rather, it sti S0MS and then in full harmonic panopoly. 
speaks. for itseif in highly individual ana “ear the “cerebral” d’Indy even in those 
keenly penetrating voice. Fortunate in Telatively young years of the nineties, who 
the years since Berlioz, in the years 
fore him, the composer who could invent 
such a motiv and so enrich it as that 
which embodies the haunting woman, the 
“fixed idea’ of this symphony of drugged 
dream. Fortunate, again, and over like legend, he imagines the goddess descend- 
span of time, the composer who could ng into the underworld where her lover 
‘imagine and accomplish music of such iS held captive. Seven ‘closed portals bar 
‘grim, graphic, fantastic power as “The her way. Each she passes, but at each 
March to the Scaffold” whether it rage in, the guardian of the gate strips her of jewel 
outburst or drone in sombre repetition. or of veil, Only in the stripped splendor 
Fortunate, once more -the composer,|of her revealed body may she finally con- 
‘through the long line of two centuries, | quer. Not only sensuous imagery but 
‘who from the poetry of mind and heart} sensuous treatment. The jewels glint, the 
could summsn such beauty of design as|mantles shimmer in the motion and. the 
that which shapes the scene “In Thel/color of the music. With harmonies and 
Wields’” and such poignancy of utterance/timbres Mr. d’Indy is almost voluptuous. 
‘as that which there speaks mood and] There is cumulative progress; there is thé 
‘picture. haunting and wistful background of the 
_ Fortunate, finally, the composer yestef-|/ quest. The ear hears the music as the 
day, today and forever, who can writ¢/eye sees one of Moreau’s jewelled palpi- 
with such individuality as that which still tating pictures of old legend—of Phaeton, 
vitalizes at least three of the divisions of Salome. Yet d’Indy would not be 
of the ‘‘Fantastic Symphony.” Agreed q’Indy were not his inverted form, his 
that the episode of the ball has waned into cymu‘ative processes contrived and adroit 
commenplace, albeit still faintly flaming reflection of the course of his tonal narra- 
wth romantic glow. Agreed that the finale tive, Sensuous he may: will to be, but 
of the witches’ Sa'bbath has declined intO the old cerebral Adam within him does 
‘what seems now the routine of romantic timely get. its way. In such music of 
extravagance. But the rest as already set oolor, of fantastical imagery it is Mr. Mon- 
down, the rest through which flows the teyx’s way to excel. 
tong, lean, incisive line of the music, the orchestra fall short in the Prelude to “The 
‘Marvellous directness of imagery and eX- wastersingers’—music of unfolding and 


the intellect. Another d’Indy, 
steaks in this ‘“Istar’ as tone-poem—a 
d’Indy of clear'y and pervadingly sensuous 


imagination. Upon a clew from Pheenician 


heme, whence they spring unheard. until 


be- Makes music, first of all, an exercise of | 
however, | 


Nor did he-.and the! 


i 
j 
' 


Pression, .the high intensity of mood, em0- manifold instrumental song as only genius. 


tion, utterance, the sinewy harmonies, the may write it; music of the richness, the 


Vivid timbres, the melody that is unescap- joy, the pride of life as only high-pitched | 


able voice of the passion or the vision be- ang amply dowered spirit may know and 
hind! It is accounted the chief glory OT po1eace it; music that is very pean to the 
Musorgsky that in his music the thing arts it exemplifies. There is no piece 
be expressed and the expression have be-54 meet to end the Symphony Concerts. 
caibn s+ wgtcacabedl eg oh piety prrects aes It was stirring to hear it restored to what 
‘upon he : y the like glory. 

fille” to: Berliog’ in. this aN nidisteo evens is, almost, its traditional place in them 


owe ee eee 


| 
! 


of the verse. 


| —————— 
. 


; There were interludes also—interludes: 


of Mr. McCormack in. declamation and 
song out of Mozart; in a sonnet of Rupert 


‘Brooke to the glory of tkKose who to 


death in the war gave all the promise of 
their future living, who, so doing, restored 
noble passions to a world as sorely need- 
ing them as it has soon forgotten them. 
Frank Bridge, of the younger generation 
of British composers set the verse for 
tenor voice and orchestra—straight- 
forwardly, sinewily, man-fashion, but 
without too much distinction and with over- 
emphasis recurring. In these interludes, 
however, more significant was the man- 
ner than the matter of Mr. McCormack’s 
song. When he is on his mettle as he 
was yesterday, when the holds’ every 
ability in elastic command, when circum- 
stance and audience plainly stir him, he 
is incomparable singer, save only with 
Mme. Sembrich in our time, of the music 
of Mozart. Lengthy measures of declama- 
tion—‘‘Non Piu! Tutto Ascoltae’’—precede 
the air and rondo--“‘‘Non Temer, Amato 
Bene’’—which he sang’ yesterday as ths 
composer interpolated them into his early 
and usually overlooked opera, ‘‘Idomeneo.’”’ 

Unclouded, unbroken, Mr. McCormatk 
sustained the long line of. the recitative; 
impeccably he placed every pause, shaped 
and adjusted every phrase. His diction 
was clarity itself, while at every turn 
his tones took color from the sentiment 
Equally adroit of contour 
and of expression went the unfolding pe- 
riods. He passed to the air: and he outdid 
himself in grace of melodia line, in love- 
liness of phrase, in the meltine of contour 
into contour. in the play of sentiment 
as in undulation upon the whole. He end- 
ed with the rondo in tracer‘es of tone 
more delicate than even those which the 
violin was weaving between the periods in 
Mozart’s gossamer figures. The perfect art 
of Mozartean song inset within a voice 
that yesterday did it matchless service. 
Brooke’s and Bridge’s sonnet invited Mr. 
‘McCormack’s larger and more heroic vein 
-—the vein which maturity of mind. hesrt, 
art and voice steadily ripens. Readily he 
gained and sustained it. Yet his par- 
ticular glory was the glory of his Mozart- 
ean song. In kind and quality, it fitly com- 
panioned the Berlioz of the ‘Fantastic 
Symphony.’’ the Wagner, even, of the prel- 
ude to ‘“‘The Mastersingers.”’ 

H. T. Parkur 


LO ee Si ste eens westemeaena 


again, 


HATEVER the audience “at’ 

the Symphony Concert of F . 

day afternoon lacked in hearti. 

ness toward Mr. Monteux,/ 
the succeeding audience of ay. 
evening amply returned to him. For 
the conductor, for Mr. McCormack as as= 
‘sisting singer, for the orchestra, for the. 
concerts as an institution, momentarily 
shaken but now firm-set again, the com- 
pany filled Symphony Hail to the Jast’ 
seat. It was long, loud, sincere in applause 
when Mr. Monteux came to his place. It 
was first engrossed and then stirred by his. 
version of Berlioz’s ‘‘Fantastic Symphony” 
which, unlike the listeners of Friday, it. 
was hearing for the first time. The “Scene 
in the Fields,” the ‘‘March to the Scaffold’ 
won warm plaudits; and at the end of 
the whole piece conductor and orchestra 
shared round after round of clapping. Mr. 
d'Indy’s tone-poem, ‘‘Istar,’’ was likewise 
better received on Saturday; while with 
Wagner’s Prelude to “The Mastersingers,”’ 
the pleasure of music and performance 
Plainly ran high and deep. When both 
were done nearly the whole audience lin- 
gered and, standing, recalled Mr: Mon- 
teux again and again. Soon he had the 
orchestra On its feet around him. For, 
without its fortitude, loyalties and zeal, 
not even he could have saved and restored 
the Symphony Concerts. 

As good fortune would have it, both the 
conductor and the band were on their met- 
tle. Clearly out of Berlioz’s stripped, con- 
centrated, superlatively direct music, 
Wherein so many instruments and choirs 
are used separately, stood the individual 
quality of the orchestra and Mr. Mon- 
teux’s ability as fusing leader. Seldom 
has the band been more graphic voice to 
such @ symphony of pictorial, romantic, 
highly strung fantasy or a conductor, here 
in Boston, shown larger and finer mastex 
of these exacting pages. The orchestra’s 
command of harmonic and instrumental 
color, Mr. Monteux's imagination with it 
and ear for it, shone manifold throughout 
the performance of “Istar;’’ while both 
were equally plastic, songful, sumptuous 
and striding of tone through Wagner’s 
Prelude, Even in Dr. Muck’s time, it, 
was hardiy more thrilling to hear ag 
crown to an ending season. Since those 
diays also and in happy omen for the au- 
tumn, there has not been warmer leave- 
taking between audience, conductor and 
orchestra. Thanks, most, to Mr. Monteux, 
the Symphony Concerts_ t¢ themselves 
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EANTASTIC” AGAIN 
AT THE SYMPHONY 


Berlioz’ Work Rendered 


With Distinction 
Yeotrse —_—__t ons, ies ‘nae 


The chief item on the prosram of Aol 
terday’s Symphony concert was en 
lioz’ “Fantastic Symphony, playe 
for the second time this season by abe 
quest of many subscribers. It was a 





the close of the former performance © 


that the much dicussed Fradkin inci- 
dent took place. Owing to the ensuing 
strike, Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony 
had to ke substituted at the Saturday 
concert. Yesterday the renewed orches- 


tra fave an interpretation as finished, 


and brilliant as that last March. 
Berlioz certainly had. the power of in- 
venting distinctively beautiful themes, 
and his skill at orchestration is prover- 
bial. His imagination is of the sort 
which subordinates formal proportioned 


perfection of structure to vivid and. 


dramatic effects. All his works live 


chiefly by virtue of the striking musi- | 


Cal episodes they contain. 
the power andi nobilitv 


They lack 


Beethoven : 
Bained by sustained and unified structu- | 


THe @énd of the season sees the or- 
chestra back in its old form. The re- 
turn of Mr Neumann to the tympani, | 
is an especial cause for congratulation. 
He is in a class by himself as far as 
American orchestras are concerned and 
could not be adequately replaced. The 
list of members of the orchestra, print- 
ed in the programs for the first time 
since the strike, showed other welcome 
accessions and few vacancies still to be 
ane concert will be repeated as usual | 
tonight at 8. The 40th season begins | 
Oct 8 and 9, with Mr Monteux as con- 


mee 


ductor. 


ee SORE I ete 


PRL bite epee 

199, Boston 

80¥enteux has changed his Plans for 
6942" and summer. He will not re- 
100%sbaris as he originally proposed. 
8673 resent he will remain in Boston 


44°36 is much to do in preparation 


ad Symphony Concerts of next 


837/38 | 
vBigters of the Pop Concerts, when 
T6Vsn to Symphony Hall next Mon- 


20¥adiscover that a bar—or rather | 


S6\4ieg for one in these days of 
w? bs—has -been installed in the lit- 
corridor back of the lower 


eg i the player upon the ket- 

87°4)who was persuaded into the 

69%4gsion from the Symphony Or- 

504%uryns to his place today, there 

86%4, indefinitely. For years he 

7404 in 6 of the ornaments of the 
| “4 ‘ell deserves re-instatement. On 
| 1017/4, it is definitely decided that 
| 10134the former first trumpet, will 
16142 back. 


ral development. They are all dramat- | AAlo —— 


ic lyrics which lack epic grandeur. 


D’Indy, who is commonly regarded as | 
cerebral rather than emotional]. suc-; 
ceeds in the ‘‘Istar’’ variations in SUB- | 
gesting the sensuous, almost sensual, | 
é€motional quality of the legend by 


: om locés from the Symphony Or- 
works is, nevertheless, almost too pains- 


means of music which like all his late? 


takingly well constructed. 


Wagner in the prelude to “Die Meis- 


ie syed TS as half a smi.e, Musica! 


..inly announces in heavy 
preside/t there is little ljike'ihood 


»mp'ishe) i} assemble a rival band 


; idy else had forgotten them 
zgestion 


tersinger”’’ is as erudite as D’Indv. 
though he does not do any stunts com- re take 


parable to the Frenchman’s clever but 
rather perplexing trick of fivinge his 


variations first and his theme after- 


But the emotional f bac! =A 
{ / emo al force back t au- 
of Wagner's. music is so tremendous CA Symphony Orchestra las 


that most listeners never notice its 


ward. 


intricate construction. 


John McCormack showed his wonted 
artistry and taste in his Mozart recita- 
tive and aria. No tenor now before the 
public can excel him in such music. His ; 
other number, a setting of one of Ru- 
pert Brooke’s sonnets on the war. by 


Frank Bridge, an English composer lit 


elepho 


a 


tle known in America, was effective in 
a rather banal way. The music suited 
the words, which are platitudinously 
optimistic in the face of a tragedy stil] 
too near for any artist to approach ob- 
jectively. It was well sung and capably 


played. 





who left the first desk in the 
-is now settled at Los An- 


a? 8 tembled a string quartet there. 
the Los Angeles Symphony 
ough a single coneert when 
onductor, Mr. Rothwell, was 
dently Mr. Noack is gevelop- 
ts. 
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Triumphs Over Obstacles 





With Band Happily Restored to Old-Time Efficiency, 
a Season Rich in Accomplishments 
Thrift of Certain Patrons of Boston Musical Asso- 


ciation — Its Program mes 
a a 





BY OLIN DOWNES 


After three years, in which it was 
strongly and at times very disturbingly 
affected by issues of the war and the 
war’s aftermath, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra has emerged from its 29th 
season with flying colors and with un- 
usually brilliant prospects, so far as 
one can judge in these troubled times, 
for the future. 


It is reasonable to believe that the. 


concerts next season will be fully as 
well patronized as they have during the 


winter past. The union issue, unfortu- | 
nately and unwtisely connected with | 
the Ifradkin issue, Seems to have sub-| 
sided, with the orchestra remaining in- ( gian, Cesar Franck, there were 44 per- 
tact and destined, by all signs and |formances of German works and but 
tokens, to be a better body than ever || 25 of compositions by 


when the first concerts of next October 


take place. A campaign is on to secure | 
guarantees of more money for the run- | 
ning expenses of this orchestra, which, | 


like the expenses of everything else, 


have been constantly ascending during | 


we Jast- five years. This 
snould be vigorously and generously 
Supported and no doubt it will be. 


One element of the popularity of these | 
concerts is Mr. Monteux’s programmes. | 


Ile is probably the best programme 
ioauker who has ever stuod at the head 
oO” the orchestra a*. ultre-modern in | 
Bs Keel musical percetuons and sym- | 
Pathies. vet a profound stuae:.t of the 
MUS wl CtasSSic NMiasters. Mr. Monteux : 
Is very eciectic in his musical interests. | 
During the witter past 15 French com: 
posers, 10 German composers seven j 
Iiussian composers, four American con- | 
posers. Gluck and Goldmark, Austria:.s: | 
the Rumutian, Eneseo; Ernest Bloch, 


aud Smetana; the Hungartan, lLiszt; 
the. Pole. Stezyowskl; two Italian com- 
rasers, Ver@i atria Malapiero; one Span- 
‘2 Tomposer, AlLeniz, and one English 
composer, Frank Bridges, have been 
heard. Of single composers Beethoyen 
had the greatest tumbefr of works 
given. Ten of nis compositions were 


a or © 9 wR eee ower er yy 


mphony 


tried to fasten on Messrs. Rabaud and 
Monteux, the two French conductors 
of the Boston Symphony, the charge vot 
chauvinism in music, chauvinism which, 
15; aS a matter of fact, was a prevailing 
campaign | characteristic of every German con- 

ductor the Boston Symphony new 
One German, Max Fiedler, had an ex-| 
ceptional curiosity and breadth of ap- 
preciation, but the programmes. have 
never been so inclusive as they have 
|during the last 








French leadership. 


‘are certainly**desired by American au | 
diences., 
;is added an enthusiasm, an apprecia- | 
_; tion, subwctive as well as objective, of | 

the works of classic masters even of | 
enemy countries, then 
are fortunate indeed. No conductar we | 
vpn ; | |have ever heard equalled Mr. Rabaud’s |! 
the Swiss Jew; two Bohemians, Dvorak performance of edehicents fifth sym- 
phony. 
Monteux’s reading among other works 
of Schumann’s symphony No. 1—the 
Symphony of Spring, and of Shubert’s 
Symphonie in B minor; but neither Mr 
Rabaud nor Mr. Monteux nas yet ap- 
proached Dr. Muck, for instance, in 
hamftorined. his interpretation of Brahms or of 
: _..... Wagner. -We say these things because 
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Then came Wagner with 8; Schumann 
and Debussy with 5 each: Berlioz with 


~ 
~ 
* 


. 
f 


Moussorgsky, RKimsky-Korsakoff, Saint- 


\Saens, with'2 each, with the rest rep- 


resented by a _ single work apiece, 
Haydn's “Queen Anne’ symphony 
was repeated on two. different, pro- 
grammes, aS was Berlioz’s ‘Symphonie 
Frantastique.’”’ Although there were 
but 10 names of German composers—in- 
cluding Handel, in his later life a 
naturalized Englishman—and 15 names’ 
of French composers, including the Bel- 


4, Brahms, Handel, Haydn, Mendels- 
(fohn, Schubert and d'Indy with 3 each; 
‘Bloch, Borodin, Dvorak, Franck, Lizst, 


eee —_ 


ht Frenchmen—suf- 
ficient of a reply to those who have. 





three years under | 


| 
Conductors who are internationalists | 


When to this internationalism | 


the audiences |! 


The same thing is true of Mr. | 
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“FANTASTIC” AGAIN 


( 


strike, Beethoven’s Fourth 


chestra back in its old form. The re- 
turn of Mr Neumann to the tympani, : 
is an especial cause for congratulation. 
Je is in a class by himself as far as 


' | 
American orchestras are concerned and 
T could not be adequately replaced. The 
list of members of the orchestra, print- 


| THE Snd Of “the season Sees the Or-- 


ed in the programs for the first time 
since the strike, showed other welcome 


i accessions and few vacancies sti b 
Berlioz’ Work Rendered sic d fe ncies still to be 


The concert will be repeated as usual 
at 8 The 40th season begins | 


With Distinction Soterand 9, with Mr Monteux as con- | 
%Colse Mam oe de Air: aman 7 ee 


The chief item on the program of v¢ Here in Boston 
terday’s Symphony concert was Bo Mr. Monteux has changed his Plans for 
lioz’ “Fantastic Symphony,’ play the spring and summer. He will not re- 


for the second time this season by 1 turn .to Paris as he originally proposed. 
quest of many subscribers. It was 


For the present he will remain in Boston 


former performan Where there is much to do in preparation 


: he 
the close of the the Symphony Concerts of next 


that the much dicussed Fradkin in for 


had to ke substituted at the Saturd; theywreturn to Symphony Hall next Mon- 


concert. Yesterday the renewed orch¢ d@y will discover that a bar—or rather | 
interpretation as finish what passes for one in these days of 


“glad ahdbtmae sweet slops—has -been installed in the liit- 
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With Band Happily Restor ed to Old-Time Efficiency, | 


a Season Rich in Accomplishments Closes — 
Thrift of Certain Patrons of Boston Musical Asso- 
ciation — Its Program mes 


| %- 
BY OLIN DOWNES 


After three years, in which it was 
strongly and at times very disturbingly 
affected by issues of the war and the 
war’s aftermath, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra has emerged from its 39th 
season with flying colors and with un- 
usually brilliant prospects, so far as 
one can judge in these troubled times, 
for the future. 


4, Brahms, Wandel, Haydn, Mendels- 


‘Bloch, Borodin, Dvorak, Franck, Lizst, 


ifohn, Schubert and d'Indy with 83 each; 


Then came Wagner with 8; Schumann’ 
and Debussy with 5 each: Berlioz with 


|Moussorgsky, Kimsky-Korsakoff, Saint- 
| Saens, with'2 each, with the rest rep- 
resented by a_ single work apiece. 
Haydn's “Queen Anne’ symphony 
was repeated on two. different. pro- 


and brilliant as that last March. 

Berlioz certainly had. the nower 
venting distinctively beautiful thems 
and his skill at orchestration is prové 


of j tle used corridor back of the lower It is reasonable to believe that the. grammes, as was Berlioz’s "Symphonie 
balcony. ’ concerts next season will be fully and dearer sped ata Although there were 
Mr. Neumann, the player upon the ket- . : well patronized as they have during the |. Pul 19 names of German composers—in~ 
! ‘age oi ' ah | ..tle-drums, who was persuaded into the | winter past. The union issue, unfortu- ; cluding Handel, in his later life a 
bial. His imagination is of the s¢ recent secession from the Symphony Or- | nately and unwisely connected with; naturalized Englishman—and 15 names! 
which subordinates formal proportion denice eatirne to his place today, there | the Ifradkin issue, Seems to have sub-| of French composers, including the Bel- | 
perfection of structure to vivid a te eontinite indefinitely. For years he | sided, with the orchestra remaining in- « gian, Cesar Franck, there were 44 per- | 
dramatic effects. All his works lt hee heen one of the ovnaments of the tact and deStined, by all signs and | formances of German works and but! 
chiefly by virtue of the striking mu band and well deserves re-instatement. On tokens, to be a better body than ever | 20 of compositions by Frenchmen—suf- | 
Cal episodes they contain. They la Oi 3 ie ae es definitely, decided that when owe Ure ogncerts of next alecoen | ficient of a reply to those who have 
the power and nobility Beethov Mr Taitn the former first trumpet, will Soe: DIRCS. : SRM patyN a salle | cried to fasten on Messrs. Rabaud and 
bained by sustained and unified struc]... ~ guarantees of more money for the run- | Monteux, the two French conductors 
iMgy ' not ‘be taken back. ning expenses of this orchestra, which, || of the Boston Symphony, the charge vt 
she evelopment. hey are all drami ; —— like the expenses of everything else, | chauvinism in music chauvinism which, | 
i¢ lyrics which lack epic grandeur. | have been constantly ascending during on a matter of fact, was a prevailing 
D’Indy, who is commonly regarded as | ; we last- five years. This campaign ! characteristic of every German con-| 
cerebral rather than emotional, gp me Pid his Musica? : snould be vigorously and generously | ductor the Boston Symphony ‘ene 
ceeds in the “Istar’’ variations in sj Without so much as half a smi.e, + my Supported and no doubt it wit! be. One German, Max Fiedler, had an ex- 
gesting the sensuous, almost sensi) America solemnnly announces in heavy One element of the popularity of these | ceptional curiosity and breadth of ap- 
emotional quality of the legend | plack type that there is little like'ihood : concerts is Mr. Monteux’s programmes | preciation. but the programmes have 
ame enusic which like all his lal that the seceders from the Symphony Or- 3 : Hle is probably the best programme | never been so inclusive as they have 


works is, nevertheless, almost too pai Pe a os i rere . 
takingly wel] constructed. r Bs ge ran or will assemble a rival band inoauker who has ever stwod at the head during the last three years under | 


; Wagner in the prelude to “Die M Nearly everybody else had forgotten them oOo” the orcnestra whi Uitre.-imodern in French leadership. | 
though he does Wot‘aeniy Seunig ahaMe te ratiea. vet # profound stecent of the | qc mauctore Whe are internationals) 
parable to the Frenchman’s clever but eile” UP vine eis ise etre y Mr ‘Stokheut f SKS certainly* desired by American aus | 
rather perplexing trick of giving his TROT iPS tenn Bday nnd ade Mi Ailes ~,. }diences. When to this internationalism | 

Is very eciectic in his musical interests. -is added an enthusiasm, an apprecia~" 


variations first and his theme afte» 
« . ; > pal - ; Sud, UN } j the 7 a rj > “ra "OP? tas . ; 
Ward. But the emotional force bad Mr. Noack, who left the first desk in During the witter past 15 French coz: | tion, subnctive as well as objective, of | 
the works of classic masters even of | 


nes poeener's music is so tremendot violins of the Symphony Orchestra last au- posers, 10 German composers’ seven; 
a most liste ; Ifa 3) ; : . , He Pussis ’ sers wr. Irie 2ONnI- F ; 
fiveh it A od ad never notice i tym and who is now settled at wie Mona I alga rie do iy! “ty American cor 1-! enemy countries, then the. audi 
{cC ack : show les, has assembled a string quartet there. posers. Giuck and Goldmark, Austria.s; lare fortunate indeed, N . 
John McCormack Showed his wonte! : , l Sym hony the Runiutian Enesco: Ernest Bloch. © fortunate, indeed. ? conductq we 
e also led the Los Angeles Symp | aes Nhe: TON trp gia ’; have ever heard equalled Mr. Rabaud’s | 
performance of Beethoven’s fifth sym- 


artistry and taste in his Mozart recj : 
is A » 4. « ecité . ’ > Cavritan 9° - . » ee 
tive and aria. No tenor now before th Orchestra chrough a single concert when pat “tana Jew, Sah yaaa ng orak 
a eu11 Smetana; the ungartan, aAszt; ; 
i 6 iSzZl phony. The same thing is true of Mr. | 
Monteux’s reading. among other works 


public can excel him in such music. H Rothwell, was 
suc sic. Hi) rs conductor, Mr. Rothwe ; | | 
the regular : , tne. Pole. Stesowsk!il; two Italian com- 
of Schumann’s symphony No. 1—thé 


other number, a setting of one of R . tae 
A Bh? ne > ¢ La ider : is gevelop- 
pert Brooke’s sonnets on the war. b disabled. yidenthy. Mr Pees: ise . yosers, Verfi ana Malapiero; one Span- 
Frank Bridge, an Iinglish composer 1]ij‘Rg new talents, tz" tomposer, AlLeniz; and one English 
tle Known in America, was effective in ompose oy ide a bec Symphony of Spring, and of Shubert’s 
a rather banal way. The music suited | composer, Frank Bridges, have been symphonie in B min vr: but ither: Mr 
the words; which are platitudinously ! heard. Of siugle composers Beethoyen Rabaud nor Mr Thc toute nie ni a) | 
optimistic. In the face of a tragedy still | had the greatest numbef of works proached be, Si cunie for insted ts 
oo near for any artist to approach a iven. Ten of his compositions re |; : aed fei 
pI ob , é Dp we hig interpretation of Brahms or of 
_........... Wagner, We say these things because 


jectively. It was well sun and capab : 
played. ... . 5 apably | performed. 
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there appéar still to be those who are 
worrying over the change from what 
they term the ‘French regime,’’ which 


Symphony Hall. They have tried to 
represent the Frenchmen as narrow 
or limited in their musical apprecia- 


tions, The only answer required is a | 


record of recent programmes and re- 
ference to a majority of unprejudiced 
opinion about the interpretations. The 
scope of the programmes has_ been 
broader, the musical atmosphere freer 
from provincialism or arbitrariness, | 
since Messrs. Rabaud and Monteux | 
eame to Boston, than ever before. 

. The orchestral compositions performed 
-for the first time anywhere were Con-' 
‘werse’s C minor symphony and Griffes’ | 
“Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan.” The | 
{ragic death of Charles T. Griffess, just’ 
‘as he was gaining widespread recogni- |! 
tion aS an Américan composer of rarely | 


sensitive fancy and skill with the or-} sic, in all its virility, its uncouthness, 
ehestra, is one of the real losses of| 


American music. Mr. Converse’s sym- 
phory is on a classical basis, and the 
writer personally did not find that it 
ranked in value with the same com- 
poser’s ‘‘Mystic Trumpeter,’’ which re- 
mains up to the present time Mr. Con- 
verse’s masterpiece. 


Of the works performed for the first 
time in America there were three, De-— 
bussy’s ‘Jeux’? and Fantasy for piano 
and orchestra—the piano part played by 
Alfred Cortot—and d@’Indy’s ‘‘Sinfonia 


Of first performances at the Boston | 
Symphony concerts of unusual interest! 
| were those of Borodin’s ‘“Poloskian’’ | 
has replaced the “German regime” at/ 


dances from “Prince Igor,” Gilbert’s, 
“Dance on Place Congo,” and Stranin- | 
sky’s suite from ‘‘L’/Oiseaux de Feu.’’ As 
shown, these works and others to be 
classified in the same category, had 
been performed previously in Boston 
by other organizations—the Borodin | 
dances by the orchestra of the Boston 
Opera company and by the Russian 
ballet, which also gave repeated per- 
formances of Stravinsky’s wonderful 
‘Oiseau de eu.’’ But one work, strictly 
speaking, had not been heard before ta 
full advantage. This was Gilbert’s 
‘Dance on Place Congo,’’ poorly suited 
for ballet performance by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and only heard 
to advantage when Mr. Monteux gave 
it in its original form as a symphonic 
poem in Symphony Hall. Then the mu- 


its romantic poetry, and its’ eerie 
conclusion was felt with its full force. 
Yor one listener, at least, Mr. Gilbert 
nas produced in this work some of his 
greatest pages, pages which make him. 


ee eee ee eee De ee 


stand out, an individual and inimitable | 


musical personality of today. 
Another thing which has been brougnt 


|Overpoweringly tu mind at these con- 
certs is the unspeakable greatness of 


many works which young musicians of 
today—the writer has not been guiltless 


in this respect—describe condescendingly 


Brevis Ge Bello Gallico,’’ a symphony as “classic masterpieces,” or in words 


inspired by the war which proved to be 
one oi d'Indy’s poorest works. Nor did 
the two compositions of Debussy, the 
one a very early work, the latter one 
of the latest efforts of the composer, 
make a very deep impression on initial 
acquaintance. 


Of the works performed for the first, 
time in Boston Albeniz’s ‘‘Catalonia” 
pleases some and offended others by its 
vulgarity, its swinging rhythms, its, 
erackling color. Carpenter’s brilliant 
concerto for piano and orchestra, the 
piano part superbly played by E. Robert 
Schmitz, was heartily applauded and 
much enjoyed. Whether it has as much 
permanent value as other works of this 
composer is another question. Rach-' 
ma@ninoff’s 3d concerto is poor music, 


more contemptuous. The reason this 
has come so forcibly to mind is three- 
fold. First, Mr. Monteux has gone 
rather extensively into orchestral litera- 
ture’ of the classic period; secondly, he 
understands most of this literature uu- | 
‘commonly well, and communicates his | 
understanding to the listener; thirdly, 
listeners themselves grow, experiencing 
strange reversals of opinion and judg- 


ment in so doing. | 
For instance, the Schubert C major 
svmpnhony is for us, now, none too long, 


land it is a work which towers to the 


very stars, despite its sequences and its 
exeess of thematic material. It has 
taken us 20 years of listening at tnecse 


concerts to feel the sublime greatness 
of Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica’’ symphony, 


but the composer played like a god; he! which, as it is with the exception of the 


has a very impressive personality. The 
audience was wild with delight. 

Hrnest Bloch’s settings of Psalms 137 
and 114 stand out in the memory as the 
greatest novelties of the season, and as 
works certain to live long because of 
their inspiration, their dramatic and 

emotional qualities. Here, thank 


heaven, is a living composer of true 


ninth the most substantial, the most 
closely packed with thought ana wrth 


romantic emotion of the remaining eight 
symphonies, was logically the one it 
took longest to grasp. Perhaps, also, | 
it is the one which the world will take 
longest to forget. There are symphonies | 
by Schubert, by Schumann, which we - 
could not lose today, although we would | 


greatness, simplicity, sincerity, preath| have exchanged them, ‘5 years ago, with | 


of vision. Other first performances in 


great willingness, for a work by | 


| hard Strauss. (Of | 
eed not detain us. The works! [schaikowsky or Ric 
oe hisedy forgotten, though it was course there are pages of Strauss one | 


just that they should be heard. 


could never spare--for example, - tue 


is being installed in the large 


| poses-—but only a few. The 
_ this week follow: 


* > hag ‘ie * y . - ~ —_ cuneate ©, ff 

’ ’ aT > 4 we 1 We RN ae ew ? & ada 

so Sprach Zarathustra” “Tod ul 
4 . . , - 


“verk larung””’ and “Tilt Eulenspigel.) We 


aré the last to yield in our admiration 
for Strauss, or for the Debussy of 
“Iberia” as well as ‘‘L’/Apres-midi d’un 
faune,’’ or for music of Ernest Bloch, 
or for symphonies and symphonic poems 
of Jean Sibelius. But, how much, after 
all, even of this glorious music we refer 
to, is as chaff in the wind by the side 
of a Beethoven, a Schubert, a Mozart 
ina great mood. The C major symph- 
ony of Mozart is, after all, a very grand 
affair. Beethoven’s symphonies, in the 
hands of a real conductor, lose little of 
their spirituality, their plain brother- 
hood and humanity, with the year. 
These things have been said before. 
They will be said again. They will be 
hooted in all sincerity by the young fry, 
and reiterated with savage conviction 
by their elders. This is only to chroni- 
cle, for those who are passing through 
the writer’s stage of 15 and 20 years ago, 


_the experiences and conclusions of an} 
average mind. The effect of these great 


compositions on the spirit is another 
matter. It cannot be told. 


THE POPS ARE HERE 


Tomorrow night in Symphony Hall 
there will start what promises to be the 
biggest season of} Pop concerts in the 25 | 
years of their history. An orchestra of| 
8? musicians will present, under M- 
Jacchia’s leadership, a 


record list of | 
popular but worth while programs. 17 

daunted bv the clamp ™ 
the cafe service at the: Pops | 
Was worked harder than ever 
To an unprecedented number of patrons 


n- 
of prohibition, 
ast Season! 
hefore, 
#15, 000 worth of “ginger pon’’ and fhe| 
like was served, as Azrainst $11,000 worth 
in the last vear of beer. Never were 
many special nights dedicated 
leges, clubs. conventions. etc, 

of these respects the Pons will 
stronger this vear. To meet the 
flowing demand for refreshments, a 
foyer in} 
front of the first baleonyv. The prices of| 
tables and seats have not been changed. | 


_A number of organizations have already! 


arrarged to spend some special 


sanaawl 
Hisynts| 


at the Pops. For Monday, May 19. tha! 
Boston Chamber of Commerce has reqili- 
sitioned the entire hall. There 


Will also 
be Amherst night, Roxbury Latin night, | 


Simmons College, Boston University andl 


Harvard nights; Boston City Club, Com-| 
mercial Travelers, Professional Women’s! 
Club, Graduate Nurses, Wueclid lodga,| 


(|New England Conservatory Insurance! 
| Society of. Massachusetts. and National 
+ Benkers’ Convention nights. Most of 
| these nights are open to the public. A? 


few dates still remain onen for such*pur- 
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4Cortewe de Bacchus, < oc ccc coc scecas 
}Wantasia, ‘““Carmen’’< 02 o.oo 0s covswekace epee 


PReOVeG.., ANMOUMGUNGS oi. os ice a tadbesc 
| Waltz, ‘Jolly Fellows’’.... 


' Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin’’..... 


.._| Fantasia, ‘‘Faust’’.. 


| Ave Maria. from ‘‘Othello’’...... 


The Marionettes...... 


: Doe ure cnet ere tei aaemeng | 
MONDAY | 


Marche Militaire. .....:.........06.... Selnhert. 
Overture to the ‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
Nicolat 
Song without. Words..............Tscebaikowsky 
Fantasia ‘‘La Boheme’’...................Puecint 
Prelude to ‘‘Tristan und Isolde’’ Wagner 
rypsy Dance from ‘‘Carmen’’..............Bizet 
Organ Solo, Finale 6th Symphony........Widor 
Mr. Snow 
Tempest Scene. from ‘‘Othello’’...........Verd 
Selection, ‘‘Samson and Delilab’’..Saint-Saens 
CANZONE; Linde ccccccccccecccsesss VAN Weaterhone 
Intermezzo from ‘“‘L’ Amico Vritz’’....Maseagnt 
Hungarian Dahce No. 1, in G minor....Brahms 
TUESDAY 
Cortege from ‘‘The Queen of Sheba’’...Gounod 
Overture to ‘Il Guarany’’....... ....s.e..fOMeR 
CAPTICCIO one cccecs cre ccee coce ces Cariatti-eaventa 
Fantasia, ‘‘Lohengrin’’.. weereryere. fl. 
Dance of the Hours.:............ ..Ponchielll, 
Harp Selo, ‘In Springtime’’.................floly 
Mr. Holy . ! 
Rondo Capriccioso. ..................Mendelssobn 
Tinalé from the Fourth Symphony, Tsechaikowsky 
Selection, ‘‘Madama Butter‘y’’..........Pueeini 
Pe Leet 5 RS RRR AT CGH ae ..Van Westerhont 
Wilts, **HGpaAnan’’ ...o 05 ccccc ce te veccscs WORIteen 
Hungarian Dance No, 3, in I major....Brahms 


WEDNESDAY 
Entrance of the Boyards..............Talvorsen 
Overture to ‘‘Vhe Marriage of Vigaro’’, .Mozart 
wee ee. DELI DES 


Ride of the Valkyries. .....cccoccccccocce WWRERET 
Violin solo, Rondo...............Mozart-Kreisler 
Mr. Theodorowicez 
PP OMATO) cis ccacs-cc baborcs ceeds. dee chub eee 
Tempest Scene from “‘Othello’’...........Verd 
Selection, ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’.... .Masecagni 
pes eee LHIinstein 
¢ alld ovdal db ovat 
Ifungarian Dance No. 5, in G@ minor... Brahms 
THURSDAY, Operatic Night 
Triumphal March, from ‘*Aida’’...........Verdi 
Overture to ‘*‘Mignon’’........... ccccce ve LHOMSS: 
Waltzes from ‘‘lThe Rose Cavalier’’.....Strausa 
Fantasia, ‘‘La ‘Tosena’’. shady oan 
NE Roe 
Polonaise from ‘‘Eugin Onegin’’. .Tsehaikowsky 


| “*Depuis le Jour’’ from ‘‘Louise’’.. .Charpentier 


Overture to ‘‘William Tell’’..............Rossinf 
mULce  2rOm “"CREMOER': oc sl liccds cc aseeakodsaee 
Intermezzo, ‘‘William Ratcliff’’.......Mascagni 
Intermezzo, Act MITJ., ‘Jewels of the 
PEAGODNA? ois sc nes ceccnecs osee-5els WOGLERE TORII 
‘Dance of the Hours,’’ from ‘‘La Gioeconda”’ 
Ponchtellf 
FRIDAY 
Entrance ef the Gladiators...... 
Overture to ‘‘William Tell’’.. 
Madrigal ORS nee 


OPN 
ae ee WOSSING 

..Caceini 
» al bso dl hie iow fisted Sal's 
Virst Hungarian Rhapsody, in F major...Liszt 
Klute solo: 

Romance sans Paroles..... eee COlilmant 
PP EAMEG® . db ciuibic'ein.c.¥ & Ghiotey bb knicipes wie rie 
Mr. Brooke 
BERILO . hie ia 4 da'b.b io Cia be eh dio 00046 vuein Cane 
scenes Pittoresques.........5- cece op MASSONGSE 
a, Air de Ballet. bh, Fete Boheme, 
Overture Solennelle, ‘*1812"’......Uschaikowsky 
s ecewee au EE 
Waltz, ‘‘Estudiantina’’,.............. Walhiteufel 
Slavonic Dance No, 1.......cce-seee ses sa OreEe 

SATURDAY 
I‘rench . Military March.. euisd 
Overture to ‘‘Masaniello’’...... ree ese seeder 
Whispering of the VFlowers.................B10n 
Fantasia. ‘‘Mefistofele’’. .. .c.. 2.00 oe ce cee se suMOree 
Finale of ‘‘Scheherazacde’’....Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Minuet for Strings....................Boccherint 
Tarantella, Flute Solo... .........00 cee es ACCS 
Overture to ‘‘Tannhauber’’,,.............Wagner 
Three Russian Folk Songs......Arr. by Jacchia 


.. »aint-Saens 


Polonaise from ‘*‘Eugen Onegin’. . Tschaikowsky 
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programs of |\waitz, “The Skaters’’...............Waldteufel 
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MOST SYMPHONY SUBSCRIBERS 
REGULARLY ATTEND 
THE FAMOUS 
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AND WILL WANT 
TO BE PRESENT AT 
THE OPENING NIGHT—MAY 3 
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PROGRAMME 


MARCH MILITAIRE - - Schubert 
OVERTURE to “The Merry Wives of Windsor” - Nicolai 
SONG WITHOUT WORDS Tschaikowsky 
FANTASIA, “La Bohéme” Puccini 


PRELUDE to “Tristan and Isolde”’ Wagner 
“GYPSY DANCE” from “Carmen” — - Bizet 


ORGAN SOLO: Finale, Sixth Symphony Widor 
(Mr. Albert W. Snow) 


TEMPEST SCENE from “Othello” Verdi 


~ 


FE RET SONS ag a - 


SELECTION, “Samson and Delilah” | Saint-Saéns 
CANZONE Van Westerhout 
INTERMEZZO from “L’Amico Fritz” Mascagni 
HUNGARIAN DANCE No. 1, in G minor - Brahms 
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TICKETS NOW AT BOX OFFICE 
$1, 75c., 50c. ADMISSION 265c. NO TAX 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


MOST SYMPHONY SUBSCRIBERS 
REGULARLY ATTEND 
THE FAMOUS 
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AND WILL WANT 
TO BE PRESENT AT 
THE OPENING NIGHT—MAY 3 
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PROGRAMME 


MARCH MILITAIRE - - ~ - Schubert 
OVERTURE to “The Merry Wives of Windsor” - Nicolai 
SONG WITHOUT WORDS Tschaikowsky 
FANTASIA, “La Bohéme” Puccini 
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PRELUDE to “Tristan and Isolde”’ Wagner 
“GYPSY DANCE” from “Carmen” - Bizet 


ORGAN SOLO: Finale, Sixth Symphony Widor 
(Mr. Albert W. Snow) 


TEMPEST SCENE from “Othello” Verdi 
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SELECTION, ‘Samson and Delilah” : Saint-Saéns 
CANZONE - - Van Westerhout 
INTERMEZZO from “L’Amico Fritz’’ Mascagni 
HUNGARIAN DANCE No. 1, in G minor - Brahms 
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Agide Jacchia, conductor of Pop Concerts in Symphony Hall. 
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TICKETS NOW AT BOX OFFICE 
$1, 75¢., 50c. ADMISSION 25c. NO TAX 
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now being paid $1450 a year. 
ers are now being Paid $1600 
other members are paid at 
year and a large number 


purpose of comparison with 
stras the length of service 
aken into consideration. In 
‘a, for the men who care to 
Pop Concerts as well as the 
Yonecerts, there are 40 weeks 
In most orchestras the time 
lent is only fiom 28 to 30 
in only one other orchestra 
ent for so long a period as 
on. On the basis of 30 weeks 
1e annual payment of $1650 is 
to $55 a week and $1850 is 
‘oO $61.68 a week; on the basis | 
of service, $1650 is equiva- | 
a week and $1850 is equiva- |} 
al OW eek, 


assist ties: Li LLL LL LL LLL LN st te 


~~ eel 
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oo : 
| Pop Concerts | 
nore, the trustees are ready 
n the Pop Concerts for an} 
season of four or five weeks} 
at Labor Dav and running | 
ening of the Symphony Con-} 
to pay the musicians during} 
9nal Pop season the full sal-' 
hem during the Spring Pop, 
nd point made clear is, then, | 
resent minimum salaries ap- 
r eight men in the orchestra!) 
the opportunity is given to} 
srs to plav for four or five} 
weeks in Pop Concerts in! 
and to be paid an additional 
mat service 
the orchestra travels each 
s nilowed $ a day for his 
| enses. With cne exception, 
ie. ‘ot - “an , | , | | res with $4 a dav allowed in 
: wg ' ” , % | , ; . estras. 
, ; . le Shas ' -_ , | s ars of this orchestra have 
oo Pop Concerts Start Next Week at Symphony Hall, Under the :  » Vay opty oe wid in a pen- 
rection of Agide Jacchia, Conductor. So Far as We Know, This | . the amount of payment to 
Is the First Interior View to Be Published of One of These Concerts, Wi r ® the event of death, to thet 


: ) inor children, depending on 
and Was Taken at the War Camp Community Service Night Last June. , at Seeing . miabatiny tial portion | 


RC eS a ee jon ) nev available for pensions! 
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The Pop C 
Direction ¢ 
Is the Firs! 
and Was 7; 


/andiences were present: 


SPRING BRINGS “THE POPS” 


wt EON. yn. 


Variations of 1920 Upon the Annual 


Theme of Orchestra and Audience at. 


Playin Symphony Hall 


} 


of a body’s thirst to a “half of one 


ae 


, 


| 
Nc even restricting the gratification 


per cent’ 


Bostonians for the Spring season of 


‘““Pops,’’ and the beginning of the thirty- | 


fifth year at Symphony Hali last evening 
was welcomed by an audience which filled 
every place in the large auditorium, To 
be more correct, it might be said that three 
| for the floor and 
balconies twain have each their individual- 
ity. On high sit the eager rmusic lovers 
who would hear a noted orchestra for the 
little fee which outdoes the “‘movies’’ 
inexpersiveness and far excels them in 
Satisfactions. One remove below are many 
austere souls who fret that anyone shou!d 
be sd bold as to speak during the band’s 
playing, who tolerate the smoke but ap- 


prove it not; they regard the evening as 


' service, 


| 


! 
| 


' 
} 


|and attentive listening powers. 
| preciate 


wholly “elevating” and deprecate the in- 
truding pop of cork and movement of 
For yea another audience, the 
floor contaiizc an assemblage of those who 
take pleasure in the programme and re- 
joice along with it the opportunity to sipa 
“highball’’ compounded of Mr. Burbank’s 
special berry and ginger ale—the ‘Pops’”’ 
were never the resort of the really bibulous 
—While blowing wreaths of.smoke or idly 
chatting on che chances of Mr. Hoover for 
the presidency and the prevailing tone of 
freen in spring millinery. 

Nonetheless the denizens, so to speak, | 
of the floor are not without discrimination | 
They ap- | 
Jacchia in 
so admirably as he did last 


the abilities of Mr. 
conducting 


Ee 


can quench the desire of. 


in | 


a em me ee 
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1am Begins New Service of 
Livermore & Co., Inc. 


new steamship 
ind Pacific Coast ports by 
nhborn & Co., Incorporated, 
fingham sailed today for 
Hrancisco, Portland, Ore., 
New York. The steamet 
1 Liverpool and Hamburg, 
8h and general cargo, and 
500 tons of car2zo, compris- 
land manufactured goods 
iona] freight will be taken 
kK, 


DICTMENT WARRANTS 


service be- 


in Cambridge, Is Charged 
of Goods Worth Nearly 


agher, thirty-one years old, 
id, was arrested this morn- 
lige, on the charge of con- 
larceny of twenty-nine case 
at $2900, from the Sanborn 
These goods were recov- 
ter by the Boston police. 
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SUGGESTS FALL POPS 


4, . TO INCREASE PAY 


of 26/20 


ies Cabot Asks Symphony Players to Say 
Now Whether They Wish to Continue— 
Orchestra to Go On, Anyway 


“One member of the orchestra, whose 
service is required at only some of the 
concerts, is now being paid $1450 a year. 
Seven members are now being paid $1650 
a vear. All other members are paid at 
ge * Fjeast $1850 a year and a large number 
made an address to the musicians 11] wore. 


} At the close of the rehearsal of the, 

‘ 

i 

| reply to their recent salary demands. f “For the purpose of comparison with 


Symphony Orchestra yesterday after- 


noon, Judge Frederick P. Cabot, presi- 
dent of the trustees of the orchestra, 


‘other orchestras the length of service 
He said: ; : -~should be taken into consideration. In 
“This orchestra has been maintained | this orchestra, for the men who care to 


j iti 7 » Pop Concerts as ‘li as the 
is g o continue to, play in the Pop Concerts as we 
tor 32 years. It le going © Symphony Concerts, there are 40 weeks 


be maintained. This is to be done wor i of service. In most orchestras the time 
'the present through the generosity of of employment 1s only from 28 oan 
| aking annual gifts and ulti- weeks and in only one other orchestra 
| persons manine @ = spl , ,y jis employment for so long a period as 
‘mately through the income of money! i) ot in Boston. On the basis of 30 weeks 
| given as an endowment for the purpose y of service the annual payment of Es iS 
‘| of ste continuance. There is no occasion | equivalent to $55 a week and $1860 is 
'of its continu For aang + Spa iss: , equivalent to $61.68 a week; on the basis 
on the ground of such fear for ANY | 4s 49 weeks of service. $1650 is equiva- 
ili member of the orchestra to seek a posi- | lent to $41.25 a week and $1850 is equiva- 
+ ; is at this or-. seen nee 
The first point then is, that t -- 
| chestra is to be continued with its tra- Offers Full Pop Concerts 
l Astinnal atandards of excellence. ta Vepe ora 
lade seg ie as 43 verauet is being | ia para hee yy trustees 80S Dora 
1ée . 7 : . eg “te as a : ' to Carrvy on t 1e “Op ~Once Ss « 
, , nus sontributions, the | sarry € : Perego ising! je4 
a gh ee Allg a =m large as the j additional season of four 01 ty e worn 
ties By yaid by Maj Higginson in any beginning at Labor ete ca ey 
aan f the tirst 37 years of its existence. j until the opening of the Symphony C 
,one o 
. “13 ? u DOrLt it is now we Tr an > 
\In other oe Bagg os 9 v8 what it ever} that additional Pop season the full i 
|}costing more tha ary paid them during the Spring Pop 
cost before. season. 


increases Since 1914 


> salaries pai he Si- 
“The total of salaries paid to the mu 
cians is today 30 percent greater than it 
'was in 1914. 
“In 1918 every musician recelving less 


that the present minimum 
'and that the opportunity is given to 
‘the members to play for four or five 
additional weeks in Pop Concerts in 
| than $3000 a year was given an additions: September and to be paid an additional 
payment of $250 a year, regardless 0 .sum for that service. travels each 
whether he had or did not have a con) “When the orchestra — : e, a 
tinuing contract at a fixed sum. Fur- | musician is allowed $5 a day ni : 
thermore, where contracts explreu ane ) living expenses. With cne except r 
new contracts were entered into, oy am this compares with $4 a day allowed in 
as ssible other increases were sivelr. other orchestras. 

“Pay ments to all musicians receiving “The members of this orchestra have 
less than $3000 a year are distributed : 
weekly throughout the year, the rate of | ¢:... “fund, the amount of payment to 
payment being higher during the 40 | thom, or, in the event of death, to their 
| weeks of the Symphony Concert season | widow or minor children, ) 
-and Pop Concert season than In Sum- | length of service. A substantial portion 
mer when no services are required eal the money available for pensions 


the musicians. 
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salaries ap-| 
i ply to only eight men in the orchestra 


certs. and to pay the musicians wht 
ec ed | 
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“The second point made clear is, then, | 
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SPRING BRINGS “THE POPS” 


wd Pe OAM, » 


Yy" om 


Variations of 1920 Upon the Annual 


Theme of 


Orchestra and Audience "| 
Playin Symphony Hall | 


OT even restricting the gratification 
of a body’s thirst to a “half of one | 


per cent’ can 


Bestonians for the 
“Pops,”” and the beg 


fifth year at Sym 


quench the desire of. 
spring season of. 
inning of the thirty- ' 


phony Hali last evening 


was welcomed by an audience which filled 


every place in the 


large auditorium. To 


be more correct, it might be said that three 


_andiences were present: 


for the floor and 


balconies twain have each their individual- 


ity. On 


high sit the eager music lovers 


who vould hear a noted orchestra for the 


little fee which outdoes the 


‘*‘movies’’ in | 


inexpersiveness and far excels them in 


‘satisfactions. 


One remove below are many, 


austere souls who fret that anyone shou!d 
be so bold as to speak during the band’s 
playing, who tolerate the smoke but ap- 
prove it not; they regard the evening as 


wholly “elevating” 
truding pop of co} 
service. For yea 
‘floor contaiiiz an ass 
,take pleasure in th 
joice along with it t 
‘highball’’ compoun 
special berry and g 
'were never the resor 


| —ywhite blowing wre 


/ : 

' chatting on che char 
ithe presidency and 
vreen in spring mil 


Nonetheless the ¢. 


'af the floor are not 
and attentive listen 
_ preciate 


conducting so adm 


night. — 


They knew ‘the charm of his Schu- 
bert, his Nicolai and Chaikovsky, while 
they asked for more suppleness from his 
Puccini, 
“Tempest Scene’’ from Verdi's 
Blue Danube.’ Mr. Jacchia makes inter- 
esting programmes. While resolved for 
the present to have none of musical com- 
edy, he gives his listeners sufficient va- 
riety to prevent their protesting at too 
“heavy” fare. If criticism were to be of- 
fered, it might be queried if seven operatic 
selections did not make too great a propor- 
tion of twelve numfers. The better parts 


sarily lie in the playing of opera, in which 
they have obviously none too much train- 
ng. For that at its best) a master hand 
‘Ss Wanted with the baton and surely there 
is much beside symphonies and operatic 
music in the library of Symphony Hall. 

lYour-score men filled the stage last even- 
Ing, with never a hint of the winter’s 


troubles to mar the flower-bedecked ‘and 


tree-banked platform. Mr. 
thusiasm and vigor 


Jacchia’s en- 
brought forth the 


necessary vivacity from the players and 


Stirred responsive applause from the sat- 
isfied audience. Mr. Albert W. Snow’s cap- 
ital organ playing of the finale of Widor’s 
Sixth Symphony provided the fillip of de- 
sired solo work and even the weather man 


'condescended to be kind to the opening of 


Boston’s favorite springtime institution. 
FRANCES A. GORLL 


quaked at the thunders of his. 
‘*Otello’”’ : 
and rejoiced lustily in ‘“‘Carmen’’ and ‘The | 


““" of a symphony orchestra do not neces- | 
the abiliti, 


| 


|}: Symphony 


‘be maintained. 


SUGGESTS FALL POPS 
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TO INCREASE PAY 


Pres Cabot Asks Symphony Players to Say 


Now Whether They 


Wish to Continue— 


Orchestra to Go On, Anyway 


At the close of the rehearsal of the, 


Orchestra yesterday after- 
noon, Judge Frederick P. Cabot, presi- 
dent of the trustees of the orchestra, 
made an address to the musicians in 


reply to their recent salary demands, | 
he other orchestras 


‘He said: 


“This orchestra has been maintained! + 


‘for 39 years. It is going to continue to 
} This is to be done for 
' the present through the generosity of 
ipersons making annual gifts and ulti- 


‘mately through the income of money 


|| Biv en as an endowment for the purpose § of service 


lof its continuance. There is no occasion 
ban the ground of such fear for any 


'member of the orchestra to seek a posi- | 
| tlon elsew here. 

‘The first point then is, that this or- 
| chestra is to be continued with its tra- 
| ditional standards of excellence. 

“The orchestra at present is being 
supported by annual contributions, th 
total of which is twice as large as he 


}amount paid by Maj Higginson in any | 


one of the first 37 years of its existence. 

i In other words, to supvort it is now 
i|costing more than double what it ever 
cost before. 


ee ee ht 


Increases Since 1914 


“The total of salaries paid to the musi- 
clans is today 30 percent greater than it 
was in 1914. 


| “In 1918 every musician receiving less 


than $3000 a year was given an additional 
‘payment of $250 a year, regardless of 
| whether he had or did not have a con: 
| tinuing contract at a fixed sum. Fur- 
,ihermore, where contracts expired and 
|new contracts were entered into, so far 
,as possible other increases were given. 

“Payments to all musicians Neteivink 
less than $3000 a year are distributed 
weekly throughout the year, the rate of 
| Payment being higher’ during the 40 
‘weeks of the Symphony Concert season 
and Pop Concert season than in Sum- 
mer when no services are required of 
the musicians. 


service is raunibed at agis some of the 
concerts, is now being paid $1450 a year. 
Seven members are now being Paid $1650 
a year. All other members are paid at 
least $1850 a year and a large number 
more, 

“For the purpose of comparison with 
the length of service 
should be taken into consideration. In 
this orchestra, for the men who care to 
play in the Pop Concerts as well as the 
Symphony Concerts, there are 40 weeks 
of service. In most orchestras the time 
of employment is only from 28 to 30 
weeks and in only one other orchestra 
{is employment for so long a period as 
that in Boston. On the basis of 30 weeks 
the annual payment of $1650 is 
equivalent to $55 a week and $1850 is 
equivalent to $61.68 a week; on the basis 
‘of 40 weeks of service, $1650 is equiva- 
lent to $41.25 a week and $1850 is equiva- 
(lent to $46.25 a week. 


| Offers Full Pop Concerts 


‘“Wurthermore, the trustees are ready 
e!to carry on the Pop Concerts for an 
j additional season of four or five weeks 
beginning at Labor Day and running 
i until the opening of the Symphony Con- 
certs. and to pay the musicians during 
that additional Pop season the full sal- 
ary paid them during the Spring Pop 
season, 


| 
| 


er a a ene 


“The second point made clear is, then, | 
that the present minimum salaries ap-! 


| ply to only ei 
'and that the 
the members to play for four or five 
additional weeks in Pop Concerts in 
September and to be paid an additional 
sum for that service. 

“When the orchestra travels each 
musician is allowed $5 a day for his 
‘living expenses. 


eht men in the orchestra 


other orchestras. 


opportunity is given to’ 


With cne exception, - 
‘this compares with $4 a day allowed in’ 


“The members of this orchestra have’ 


the privilege of membership in a pen- 
sion fund, 


the amount of payment to. 


them, or, in the event of death, to Soh! 


| widow or minor children, depending on | 
length of service. A substantial portion 
| of the money ayailable for pensions | 
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s° from ‘which the mem- etails of w conttac OS 
comes from concerts which tne | the details of their new Contfacts will ‘tunity for rehearsal and ample means toy 


bers themselves give for the purpose; be taken up forthwith. All others who 
du 


“fT, other orchestras 


‘orchestra they may be and usually are, Phony Orchestra is to be carried on and 


ng each year, a right which is se- 
éeured to them under their contract. 
‘The members of the orchestra are 
entitled, according to length of service, 
to death benefit and disability payments 


‘under group insurance paid for by the | 


trustees. 
contracts are 


‘made only from year to year. In this 


‘made for two to three years at a time. 


have any statement which they wish to 
make are requested to make such state- 
ments to the management now. It is 
important for the trustees to know 
without delay to what extent, if at all, 
there are any places to be filled in the 
- orchestra so that they may select the 
| best personnel for any such places, be- | 
cause, in any event, the Boston Sym- | 


_jts great qualities maintained.” 


In no orchestra has there been a greater | 


‘permanence of employment for a man’ MORE ORCHESTRA MEMBERS 


‘of proved artistic ability than in this’, 


® 


orchestra. “{ 


Increase Asked Impossible 


“On Feb 6, 1920, a large proportion of 
the orchestra united in a written re- 
quest for an increase in compensation 
of each member, stating that ‘any in- 
crease less than $1000 a year would be 
futile,’ and asking for a reply not later 
than Feb 20, 1920. 

“Feb 14, on behalf of the trustees, the 
president met the entire orchestra as a 
group and pointed out that the increase 
which was insisted upon as a minimum 
would require contributions from the 
public of $100,000 a year in addition to 
the present contributions of $100,000 made 
for running the orchestra, or that, if a 
permanent fund was raised to maintain 
the orchestra, it would require $4,000,000 
instead of $2,000,000, and that in the ab- 


sence of such gifts from generous Citi- , 
zens, either annually or to an endow-| 


ment fund, it Was impossible to grant 


‘the request. 


“He further stated that some increase 


in salaries, such as had been given in 


previous years, would be possible by 
revising the prices of tickets to the con- 
certs and that that matter had for some 
time been under consideration by the 
trustees, 

“He stated that in the case of mem- 
bers whose contracts were expiring, and 
in the'case of members then receiving 
the minimum pay, and in the case of the 
basses, even though they had continu- 
ing contracts, the matter of salaries 
would be gone over. Before closing the 
meeting he stated he would post definite 
hours when he would be glad to confer 
,With members as to their salaries. This 
was done, 


Glad to Meet Committee 


“It is suggested by some members of 


the orchestra that it might be advisable 
to have the members select a committee 
of three, ‘one from the brass section, 
one from the wood wind and one from 
the string, to advise with the members 
of the orchestra and the trustees to pro- 
mote the general good of the entire 
orchestra, but not to pass upon the 
artistic merits of any member, that be- 
ing properly a matter for the conductor. 
This suggestion is entirely satisfactory 
to the trustees. Indeed, they will be 
glad at any time to consider with in- 


dividual members of a committee of the. 


forchestra any matter affecting the gen- 
eral or individual welfareof its members. 
“To sum up: Those members whose 


contracts are about to expire are re- 
quésted to notify the management at 


SIGN UNION APPLICATIONS 


A number of additional members of 
the Symphony Orchestra yesterday 
| filled out applications for membership | 
in the union of musicians afflliated with , 
the American Federation of Labor, it! 
| was announced by Carl E. Gardner, 
/ publicity chairman of the committee of | 
players. Mr Gardner said zhat every 
member of the orchestra at the rehear- 
sal expressed sympathy with the union 
affiliation and, while pledges were not 
received from all of them, it was pre- 

dicted that the orchestra will be 100 

percent organized within a few days. 

The committee expects to receive from 

Judge Frederick P. Cabot a copy of the 
' Salary list of the orchestra. It will go 
over the list and figure out just what 
increases were granted that brought 
the total to 30 percent, as stated by 
Judge Cabot. } 

It is claimed that many of the higher 
| Salaried artists received big increases, 
‘some as high as 75 percent, while some 
| of the 
| percent. 


others received less than 3% 


ENDOWMENT FOR THE SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA y, 
Tn ane . ta. 20/ 20 
A Way Out of Present Difficu!cies—The 


Wisdom of a Test of the Public—More 
Maneeuvring for Position—The Flonza- 
leys and Three Classic Quartets—Pro- 
grammes in Prospect 


O sympnony orchestra in the United 

States can maintain itself out of 

the income its concerts vield. If 

it is to keep a high standard of 
repertory and performance, it must not 
Over-tax conductor and players with too 
frequent journeying from its seat, with too 
many concerts at home and abroad in the 
short space of the ‘‘musical season’’ in 
America. Similarly, if it is to hald its 
public in the cities in which it is regularly 
heard, the scale of prices for its concerts 
must not be set higher than is the custom 
of the hour. If it is to enjoy a desirable, 
even a necessary prestige, it must employ 
a conductor of signal abilify and pay him 
well; it must assemble players of propor- 


once whether they Wish to continue as ,tionate quality and praportionately com- 


‘members of the orchestra. 


If they do, 


pensate them; it must have ample oppor- 


command “assisting artists,’’ 


‘flourished 


end. 


be direct 


occasional 
choruses. and other decorations to con- 
certs of the first order. By the test of 
years, no archestra so organized, so re- 
munerated and so working from season 
to season can pay its way, however nu- 
merous, widespread and faithful its public 
may be. 

Under these conditions, a symphony or- 
chestra in the United States must be sus- 
tained by an individual benefactor who 


Symphony Orchestra 
present and future 
trustees have for 
tating such a step; 
advisedly take it as enter upon — 

solicitation of private subscriptions to 

new needs. LEither this community, © 
and large, regards the Symphony Orch 


sufficient to 
vicissitude, — 
months been 


tra as an institution worth maintaining ~ ir 
public of the’ 
| Symphony Concerts takes enough pleasure 


it does not. Either ‘the 


annually pays ‘the deficit between receipts|in them to sustain them—or jt does not. 


and, expenditures; by a body of guarantors| Either a few individuals care enough for 


ora permanent endowment for” thé’ 


if 


medi- 
they might 4 as 


who do likewise; or by an endiowment,!Symphonic music in Boston to contribute’ 
either permanent or assured through a|largely to the continuance of it—or they 


substantial period. In Mr. Higginson’s day, | 
the ‘Boston Symphony Orchestra was man-_| 
tained by a single “‘patron’’; the New York | 


Symphony Orchestra—Mr. Damrosch’s—is 
now so supported by Mr. Flagler. 
guarantors stand ready to providi2 the New 
Symphony Orchestra in New York—Mr. 
Bodanzky’s—with necessary funds; most of 
the symphony orchestras in the Middie 


West are similarly kept in being; the Bos-: 


ton Orchestra is at present so sustained. 
In Philadelphia, after no little effort, an 
endowment fund collected from many sub- 
scribers will meet the deficits of Mr. 
Stokowski’s orchestra through a term of 
years. beyond. these three, no methods for 
the maintaining of a symphony orchestra in 
America have borne the test of actual ap- 
plication. 

Here in Boston, the Symphony Orchestra 
when it was sustained by a 
Single ‘‘patron.’’ When he withdrew his 
Support, no single man stood ready to suc- 
ceed him and none is likely to present him- 
self. A board of trustees undertook the 


'Of the time—or they do not. 
Viar.ous | 


do not. - Hither all three categories wish 
the Symphony Orchestra adequately pro- 
vided with income according ‘to the needs 
A canvass of 
the city and the suburbs for an endowment 
fund, large enough to assure the future 
of the Symphony Concerts would clear ‘the 
air of the uncertainties, the croSs-purposes, 
the tefporary expedient that now more or 
less becloud them. If the endowment ora 


large part of it were subscribed, then the 


Symphony Orchestra would be supported, 
as it should be, by so much of the com, 


munity as takes pride and pleasure in it. 


If the outcome were a failure, then the 
temper of the community toward the Sym- 
phony Concerts would at ast Stand clear 
and private’ benefaction could decide 
whether or not it would continue them 
for its own satisfaction, from its own 
sense of obligation, 


—-— 


And Now the Union 


The reported application of various play-~ 


control of the orchestra; sundry guaran-ers in the Symphony Orchestra for meme 


tors, privately pledged, 
deficits through three 


agreed to 


seasons. — 


pay bership in the Musicians’ Protective Asso- 
ciation—otherwise 


‘the un ion’’—seems no 


trustees and thesdé Suarantors have metmore than a tactical manceuvre in the =~ 

pres- 
as ‘best they might a rising scale of ex-ent controversy with the trustees of the 
penses which keeps annual revenue short band over a general increase’ of salaries. 
of annual expenditure by, approximately, If the applicants purpose to leave the Sym- 


$100,000. Players in the orchestra 


10W phony Orchestra at the end of the season, 


ask increases in salary that would add al- unless their requests are Sranted, and are 


most another $100,000 to this deficit. 


Asnow tentatively seeking employment else- 


present costs of living go, as present stand- where, membership in the union is an ad- 


ards of compensation run in their calling, vantage, even a necessity. 


They know, 


their request is reasonable, even thougt moreover, that so long as they do their 
sradual adjustment, ind.vidual case by in- work and fulfill their obligations at Sym- 
dividual case, might lower the sum tota phony Hall, no one in authority there will 


of these increases. 


The trustees repl} molest them because they have joined the 
that they have not the income wherewitl union. : 


If the secession should be general 


to .meet this expenditure, however war among those who ask higher salaries, tac- 


ranted it may be. 


it . The outcome, for thetics would still plausibly explain it. In 
moment 1S an impasse, wh.chgthe diction-that case, the union might urge for the 


ary defines as a passage open at only on€increases with whatever influence it pos-! 


That “open end’ may, 


request to the 


°° ers 
. «ae 


eal Nt telat al, tll ts i a a ll 


sesses, might ask the trustees to accept fits 
with reason; rules and scales, might raise obstacles to 
communitynew comers into the orchestra. As a mats) 


SL / 





ter of fact, nineteen owt ‘of eveR’tw. 
en in the Symphony Orchestra care net 
r ‘ype 44 their hands for the talon, ox 
. means to ai 5 
higher salaries they mo ae a ag a 
turn, the officers of the union amusi ly 
deltude themselves if, and when. the mi 
fess any other view of the reported oh dog 
sion.” Mluent “bunk” about ‘Americ 
ism” —familiar cloak to many a vette 
interest—as little serves any of the a 
mérits of the case. , ~ 
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M. M. P. U. 
———-—— 11 was not over popu- | 


| | bse tin Federation 
By special correspondent of The Christian om posed, m4 he phe risdictions lo- 
Science Monitor ' of non-natura ion travel or 
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NEW YORK, New York—A storm is ee aes patht og, me expiration 

brewing and ma oon break loose ~¢ ‘remain longer, 
& and Bie, of the union, as they | shall be re- 


here, as a result of sweeping changes. 

both in the rules and in the price lists’! would-be aro eine dare 
of the organization which is usually ee te a PE ck { Reiser 
referred to as the M. M. P. U. The to law.” The sec-e of rie 4 
full designation of this society, which 28 0 r' f | 
ig affiliated with the American Feder- the second article Ol ey may pre- 
ation of Musicians, is the Musical Mu- reads as follows: Paine 6 


i i form-'‘ his orches- 
tual Pro r instrumental per | 
tective. Union, ‘Rigeal 51 -e come to this country 4t least one} 


The upheavals in the Boston Sym-|, , member (members) jte recently 
phony Orchestra may ere long be 4 or orchestra, or other- ., » . 
followed by more conflicts between be eligible for member- ive been an~- 
/'members of this active and important pths after the expiration 
‘group of musicians and the directors)” engagement with said | 
of the New York symphony orchestras. |, abe 
And it is possible. that these will be #0” of the same article tev ecome 
‘anticipated by a revolt of many New les that, except “dur- &™ 


o> «66 4 o rules 
|'York theater managers against what state of war,”. “this repay a 
they—-with or without good reason—) admit to membership sasutatsh 
ted. ins the: United [-*¥° Pears 


‘think unfair demands. 
| Navy.” the same 


Of Public Interest b be question 
| ases purpose of 


a lawyer to explain @ what we 


Some points at issue are of interest 
to the ublic, j i . ” 

public, on which both parties fle of these quota- onal pitch 
st, however, to a lay- 7 pitch (440 


in the expected clash depend for pat- ; 

ronage. For, like almost ever thing ti 
connected with the unions, the im. ems to imply that, for prate 
pending quarrel will react upon the t least, a foreigner, : 

‘public. When the cost of producing ould or should not be err i 
‘coal or oil goes up, the public pays. essity of earning his any niteh is 
And if the cost of producing music ccluded from that right jo tepnational 
should be increased, that portion of 

the public which loves music in the 
theater or the concert room may be 
‘required to bear unpleasantly hard 


hygeres ical locals, other than 
Apart from this, the ca of art S04 ‘als, 

’ rn my art forbidden to become4,— . | 

his iInnova- | 


imay suffer by anything which renders * 

(it more difficult to bring music within e M. M. r. vs OM ap iments now 
reach of the supporters of the con-? or near New York ~y le replaced. 
certs and the theaters. The public butlay with 
therefore surely has the right to know cturing in- 
something of the matters in dispute. e be tuned | 
| When, nearly 60 years ago, the M. cians. In other words, | 


M. P. U. was chartered, it was em- : sues raised} 
Sees OVA NOTH Americans, as it would ap- po 


cording to the asser- F 
‘nown New York mana- om pea 
res the writer that he wiasa’ aa 
ice of his contention— y 
itch, 440 A, 


nd are therefore also, 
arred from their right, 
ix months’ probational 
sabouts, to earn their 
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ter of fact, nineteen’ diit ‘6 

1en in the Symphony Orchestra eare not 
a turn of their hands for the union, ex- 
cept-as a means to aid them toward the 
higher salaries they are now seeking In 
turn, the officers of the union amusingly 
delude themselves if, and when, they pro- 
fess any other view of the reported ‘‘seces- 
sion.”” Fluent ‘“‘bunk’’ about ‘“American- 
ism’’—-familiar cloak to many a selfish 
interest—as little serves any of the actual 
merits of the case. 
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Symphony Hall. 


: ‘powered to make such rules and regu- 

entbedetns se am ~| lations as should not be diaper oF ee aaa 
ent with any existing law, [0 ** th secti f.| 

T h Omas D y ¢ and prescribe uniform rates of prices Ie M rn +H 
. and to adopt by-laws. At the out- Ce he Sea 
DRY CLEA ‘set, the new local was not over popu- | 


i Federation 
lar. It was composed, in a great I 
and DY] | measure, either of non-naturalized Tisdictions lo- 


| get ae ion travel or 

| foreigners, chiefly German, / the expiration 

Expert Dye Work PIERI| citizens who had foreign play conyers Semain longer, 
9907- . But the by-laws of the union, as they’ shall be re- 
201-9 Maple Ave stand, require all would-be members, fon fee ($100). 


Telephone Sot who are not American born, to “have; defensible, 


| 
Telephone us or write SEVI declared their intention to become. sayeth not. | 
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citizens, according to law.” The sec-e of internal | 
ond section of the second article of ey may pre- 


Pp ; PAY. }\ the same by-law reads as follows: aging a mu- |. 
aris | All professional instrumental perform- ' his orches- | 


under contract as a member (members) ite recently. 


| h TRDAY ers who may have come to this country 4t least one | 
| CN 4 T’renc ’ 


lof a foreign band or orchestra, or other- | 5 
| wise, shall not be eligible for member- Ve been an 
i ship until six months after the expiration 
of. said contract or engagement with said 
| orchestra or band. | 
And Everything That G . : 
EARL V. L! i The third section of the same article ! poe! York 
See eee, ifurther stipulates that, except “dur- 8 ‘0 Decome 
22° West Fourth _ BC 


‘ing the present state of war,” “this © rules of 


| Ws af -union shall not admit to membership et an earlier 
‘sarner Metropol 
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’ - the same 
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T man’s mind, seems to imply that, for *'™ | 
ARNOLD six months atleast, a foreigner, } as it stood 
322 West Fifth whether he should or should not be | 
—$— : arnine his itted to per- 
GEORGE H. 8S‘ under the necessity of earning — Ma 
chyenese $n is excluded from that right ida tioal 
or privilege. 


Moreover, according to the asser-|,, 
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184 So. Weste seer—who assures the writer that he 
Hartford and Fisk Tires. has had evidence of his contention— 
members of musical locals, other than 

7 ' —--- J,9¢al 310, are forbidden to become*+, : 
" 0 ee members of the M. M. P. U. till they nent onan 
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Boston, Mass., March 10, 1920. 


To the Supporters of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Recent events have produced a condition in the affairs of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra which calls for a frank statement from 
the Trustees. 


It should be said at the outset that the termination of Mr. 
Fradkin’s connection with the Orchestra bore no relation to. his 
activities on behalf of the musicians’ union. Mr. Fradkin was 
concert master, and as such had the special duty of maintaining 
the standards and discipline of the Orchestra. Under such cirecum- 
stances his conduct was a breach of discipline and a discourtesy to 
the Orchestra’s audience, which, in the light of his contracted obli- 
gations, would have required prompt and decisive action by the 
Trustees at any time. 


The question of the affiliation of members of the Orchestra with 
the American Federation of Musicians, through the “Local” known 
as the Boston Musicians’ Protective Association, is not of recent 
origin. This general problem confronted Major Higginson early in 
the thirty-seven years of his maintenance of the Orchestra. He took 
and resolutely held the position that the artistic ideals of the 
Orchestra he had established required absolute liberty in its man- 
agement, unhampered from without, to select its members when, 
where, and for such length of service as the management deemed 
best, and to be the sole judge of the artistic qualifications of the 
artists selected; he considered no less essential the untrammelled 
power to terminate the engagement of any member in case his 
conduct or musical performance might no longer Justify his con- 
nection with the Orchestra. 


Shortly after the present Trustees assumed the conduct of the 
Orchestra, this question was raised again. The Trustees made no 
objection to the affiliation of members of the Orchestra with the 
Federation of Musicians. provided it could be brought about con- 
sistently with those ideals of the Orchestra which had become its 
most cherished traditions. The rules of the Association, as then 
shown and explained to the Trustees, were not consistent with such 
ideals. Substantially they provided for the “closed shop” :—that 
is, only members of the Association could play in the Orchestra ; 
no musician could be engaged outside the jurisdiction of the Boston 
“Local” without its consent: only citizens of the United States or 
Canada, and those who had taken out their first naturalization 
papers, could acquire membership in the Association, and therefore 
in the Orchestra; no artist could be engaged in Europe; contracts 
could be made only for one year; all obligations must be expressly 
subordinate to the obligations of membership in the Association. 
Any exceptions or modifications to these rules, which unmodified 
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Boston, Mass., March 10, 1920. 


To the Supporters of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Recent events have produced a condition in the affairs of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra which calls for a frank statement from 
the Trustees. 


It should be said at the outset that the termination of Mr. 
Fradkin’s connection with the Orchestra bore no relation to. his 
activities on behalf of the musicians’ union. Mr. Fradkin was 
concert master, and as such had the special duty of maintaining 
the standards and discipline of the Orchestra. Under such cireum- 
stances his conduct was a breach of discipline and a discourtesy to 
the Orchestra’s audience, which, in the light of his contracted obli- 
gations, would have required prompt and decisive action by the 
Trustees at any time. 


The question of the affiliation of members of the Orchestra with 
the American Federation of Musicians, through the “QLoca]” known 
as the Boston Musicians’ Protective Association, is not of recent 
origin. This general problem confronted Major Higginson early in 
the thirty-seven years of his maintenance of the Orchestra. He took 
and resolutely held the position that the artistic ideals of the 
Orchestra he had established required absolute liberty in its man- 
agement, unhampered from without, to select its members when, 
where, and for such length of service as the Management deemed 
best, and to be the sole judge of the artistic qualifications of the 
artists selected; he considered no less essential the untrammelled 
power to terminate the engagement of any member in case his 
conduct or musical performance might no longer justify his con- 
nection with the Orchestra. 


Shortly after the present Trustees assumed the conduct of the 
Orchestra, this question was raised again. The Trustees made no 
objection to the affiliation of members of the Orchestra with the 
Federation of Musicians. provided it could be brought about con- 
sistently with those ideals of the Orchestra which had become its 
most cherished traditions. The rules of the Association, as then 
Shown and explained to the Trustees, were not consistent with such 
ideals. Substantially they provided for the “closed shop” :—that 
is, only members of the Association could play in the Orchestra ; 
no musician could be engaged outside the jurisdiction of the Boston 
“Local” without its consent; only citizens of the United States or 
Canada, and those who had taken out their first naturalization 
papers, could acquire membership in the Association, and therefore 
in the Orchestra; no artist could be engaged in Kurope; contracts 
could be made only for one vear; all obligations must be expressly 
subordinate to the Obligations of membership in the Association. 
Any exceptions or modifications to these rules, which unmodified 
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while to play * increases will also be fronted with new charges for their | 
hengrin”-—whick Another of the rul pleasures. Unless, which is by no | 
extent on Web the doubling of sma means quite impossible, the “movie”. 
_Parsifal” is ext theaters. One cons( managers and their brethren of the 
is no hint at aimay and, as many/ regular theaters, drop orchestral mu- 
when the musiciine abolition of | sic altogether. 
relatively childis entr’acte music. Ther¢ In a letter which appeared some 
‘those of “Lucie well-played and wej nights ago in a New York evening 
geri” and “La S helps a play. There | paper, a musician, —, . 2 
: jit seems a superfiuity ber of the union. frankly aamitte 
A Precarious Si! The distressing—aj that next July the M. M. P. U, meant 
Reno wealth ie permitting su) to add 30 to 50 per cent to its old 
the Metropolit hearsed, to play at | prices. Be | | ah 
though irksome, plays and Class II | Without taking sides with eithe 
tive. But they, , abolished, though |managers or musicians, one may be 
‘More serious most obnoxious to the permitted to ask whether the M. M. 
jpoures. They “ceptions will be mad¢ P, U. was well inspired when it de- 
‘the long hoped the managers, to assu cided to make music seem a luxury. 
moet the efficiency of their orck The public can stand just so much. 
ee AT Opera A nusician an additiona No more. And one may kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 


Boston, Mass., March 10, 1920. 


To the Supporters of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Recent events have produced a condition in the affairs of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra which calls for a frank statement from 
the Trustees. 


It should be said at the outset that the termination of Mr. 
Fradkin’s connection with the Orchestra bore no relation to. his 
activities on behalf of the musicians’ union. Mr. Fradkin was 
concert master, and as such had the special duty of maintaining 
the standards and discipline of the Orchestra. Under such circum- 
stances his conduct was a breach of discipline and a discourtesy to 
the Orchestra’s audience, which, in the light of his contracted obli- 
gations, would have required prompt and decisive action by the 
Trustees at any time. 


The question of the affiliation of members of the Orchestra with 
the American Federation of Musicians, through the “Local” known 
as the Boston Musicians’ Protective Association, is not of recent 
origin. This general problem confronted Major Higginson early in 
the thirty-seven years of his maintenance of the Orchestra. He took 
and resolutely held the position that the artistic ideals of the 
Orchestra he had established required absolute liberty in its man- 
agement, unhampered from without, to select its members when, 
where, and for such length of service as the management deemed 
best, and to be the sole judge of the artistic qualifications of the 
artists selected; he considered no less essential the untrammelled 
power to terminate the engagement of any member in ease his 
conduct or musical performance might no longer Justify his con- 
nection with the Orchestra. 


Shortly after the present Trustees assumed the conduct of the 
Orchestra, this question was raised again. The Trustees made no 
objection to the affiliation of members of the Orchestra with the 
Federation of Musicians. provided it could be brought about con- 
sistently with those ideals of the Orchestra which had become its 
most cherished traditions. The rules of the Association, as then 
Shown and explained to the Trustees, were not consistent with such 
ideals. Substantially they provided for the “closed shop” :—that 
is, only members of the Association could play in the Orchestra ; 
ho musician could be engaged outside the jurisdiction of the Boston 
“Local” without its consent: only citizens of the United States or 
Canada, and those who had taken out their first naturalization 
papers, could acquire membership in the Association, and therefore 
in the Orchestra; no artist could be engaged in Europe; contracts 
could be made only for one year; all obligations must be expressly 
subordinate to the obligations of membership in the Association. 
Any exceptions or modifications to these rules, which unmodified 





the Trustees regarded as fatal to the conduct of the Orchestra in 
accordance with its past standards, were to depend not upon the 
judgment of the Trustees and Conductor but upon the consent of 
the Executive Board of the American Federation of Musicians, a 
board entirely without intimate knowledge of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra or special interest in its welfare. Under the operation 
of these rules, a large part of the men who have contributed to the 
success of the Orchestra, men like J. Adamowski, Bedetti, E. Fiedler, 
Ferir, Grisez, Jacquet, Kneisel, Krasselt, Laurent, Longy, Neumann, 
Pourtau, Sautet, Schroeder, Svecenski, Theodorowicz, Wendler, 
Zach, and many other preeminent artists could not have been en- 
gaged without the consent of that committee. 


The transfer of authority and responsibility could hardly be 
more complete. When the radical inconsistencies between the 
rules of the Association and the standards of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra were pointed out to representatives of the Boston 
Local and of the Federation, they expressed confidence that the 
rules could be modified to meet the exceptional situation of this 
Orchestra. They subsequently reported their inability to secure 
the Federation’s consent to the necessary exceptions. Thus the 
matter ended in 1918. 


Within the past few weeks, this whole question has again been 
raised. The desire of some of the Symphony players to join the 
Federation has been placed upon the ground that their material 
welfare would thus be promoted. Independently of such affiliation 
they asked that the salary of each member of the Orchestra should 
be increased by $1,000. This would involve a total addition, of 
approximately $100,000 a year to the expense of maintaining the 
Orchestra. The Trustees were obliged to point out the fact that 
such an increase was beyond any resources now at their command; 
that since 1914 the salary account, exclusive of the Conductor’s 
salary, had grown from $172,351.01 to $224,169.36 a year; that they 
proposed to increase their resources available for salaries by an 
extension of the “Pop Concert” season, by such advance in the price 
of season tickets as they believed the subscribers would be willing 
to accept, and by an organized effort, at the most favorable time; to 
secure a large permanent endowment for the Orchestra. 


It must be obvious that membership or non-membership in any 
musicians’ association cannot increase the resources of the Trustees 
or their ability to pay larger salaries to the Orchestra. It has, 
however, been suggested that membership in the Federation would 
permit members of the Orchestra, now debarred from summer hotel 
and similar orchestras as “non-union” players, to enlarge their 


earnings. At best this suggestion is applicable to a comparatively — 


small number of our musicians. Frequently a hotel orchestra is 
made up entirely of Boston Symphony players. When the proposed 
extension of the Pop Concert season, moreover, is accomplished, the 


Symphony Hall, 
March 12, 1920. 


To THE 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE Boston SYMPHONY ConcrERrtTs: 


Many friends of the Symphony Orchestra have requested an 
immediate opportunity to testify to their interest in securing its 
future through a permanently endowed foundation. This attitude 
means only one thing, that these great audiences realize all that 
this orchestra has signified. From its inception under Major 
Higginson it has brought beauty into the lives of our citizens and 
distinction to our city. The spontaneous desire to help should not 
be held back to perfect the detailed plan for raising an endowment 
fund of at least three millions: and accordingly the Trustees will 
gladly receive at once subscriptions and pledges from all those who 
believe in the vital importance of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
to our community and country. 


There is annexed a subscription blank which may be signed 


and left at the box office or mailed to the Treasurer at Symphony 
Hall. 


TRUSTEES OF THE Boston SyMPHONY ORrcHESTRA, INc. 


Boston, Mass., March 1920. 
The undersigned hereby agrees to pay the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Inc., for its permanent endowment fund 7 
dollars on or before 
as follows: 


$ 
$ 
$ 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


40th Season 1920-1921 


oe ee . — 


24 FRIDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
24 SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS 
BEGINNING OCTOBER 8-9, 1920 


BY THE 


Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


WITH DISTINGUISHED SOLOISTS 


SUBSCRIPTION INFORMATION 


This year’s subscribers for the series of 24 Friday after- 
noon and 24 Saturday evening concerts have an option 
until May | to retain their seats for the following season 


of 1920-21. 


MEANWHILE, APPLICATIONS FOR SEATS MAY 
BE MADE BY THOSE WHO WISH TO BECOME 
SUBSCRIBERS. THESE APPLICATIONS WILL BE. 
FILED IN ORDER OF RECEIPT AND SEATS 
ALLOTTED AS NEAR THE DESIRED LOCATION 
AS POSSIBLE SHORTLY AFTER MAY lI. 


Season Tickets for 24 concerts, $65, $53, $40, $27, $18. 
No tax. 
Address all communications to 


W. H. BRENNAN, Manager 
Symphony Hall, Boston 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


1920-1921 


40th Season 


24 FRIDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
24 SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS 
BEGINNING OCTOBER 8-9, 1920 


ie il le ee 
. $60 «tweet se EE < 
+ Bn eS I ae -— 


Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


WITH DISTINGUISHED SOLOISTS 


LS 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
ldo ind an adhd Pace eh 


SATURDAY, MAY Ist, IS THE LAST DAY TO 
SUBSCRIBE FOR YOUR PRESENT SEATS FOR 
THE CONCERT SEASON OF 1920-1921. 


If you wish to secure your seats for next season and 
have not already signed and returned your renewal card, 
please call at the subscription department, Symphony Hall, 
which will remain open until after the concert. 


SEATS NOT REENGAGED WILL BE PLACED 
ON PUBLIC SALE NEXT WEEK. 


W. H. BRENNAN, Manager 
Symphony Hall, Boston 





possible period for such summer engagements will be reduced to 
about eight weeks, and most of the players feel, with reason, that 
this is no more than they need as a vacation from the exacting 
artistic requirements of successive seasons. To lessen the need for 
such summer engagements, the Trustees, in 1918, made a provision 
for an annual payment of a summer salary of $250 to all continuing 
members of the Orchestra whose salary during the concerts is less 
than $3,000 a year. It was pointed out that for union members there 
would also be opportunities for additional earnings during the 
Symphony season. Yet in connection with such suggestions of in- 
creased opportunity for summer and other work, it is significant 
to note that the players who requested an increase of $1,000 a year 
for every member of the Orchestra expressly urged that no addi- 
tional concerts be given to defray this increase of salary, on the 
ground that the additional expense should be borne by the public. 


The Trustees of the Boston Symphony Orchestra yield to nobody 
in their desire to see the members of the Orchestra treated with 
all possible generosity. But the question of their joining the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians is precisely the same as it was two 
years ago. Last week the rules of the Association were again shown 
to the Trustees. The rules are the same now as they were in 1918. 
They present the same conflict of authority. For the judgment and 
discretion of a board of trustees, who have accepted the obligation 
to maintain at the highest possible level of artistic excellence a 
distinguished local and national institution, these rules, unchanged, 
would substitute the judgment of the Executive Board of the 
American Federation of Musicians, a body with whom the musical 
Supremacy of the Boston Symphony Orchestra would be, and prob- 
ably ought to be, of an importance quite secondary to the welfare 
of the Federation. 


The Trustees of the Orchestra have for their chief concern its 
continuance and development as the splendid instrument of art 
and civilization into which it has grown through its nearly forty 
years of existence. Their concern is for the exceptional, the best; 
the concern of the Federation is, of necessity, for the general, the 
average. - The Trustees believe that in a conflict between the rules 
representing these two ideals, they cannot accept the second, and 
that the upholding of the first will make in the long run not only for 
the higher standards of art but for the better interests of the mem- 
bers of the Orchestra. 


TRUSTEES OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


FREDERICK P, Capot, President. 
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At the Rear Entrance of Symphony Hall, and a Prime Reason 
for the Crowd in Front—Pierre Monteux, the New Conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Fortieth Season, 1920-1921 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
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Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 


VIOLINS. 


Burgin, R. Hoffmann, J. 
Concert-master. — Mahn, F. 
Theodorowicz, J. 


Gundersen, RR. — Berger, H. 
Pinfield, C. Hoffmann, E. 


Thillois, F. Kurth, R. 
Goldstein, S. | Bryant, M. 


Deane, C. Tapley, R. 
Messina, S. Reed, L. 
VIOLAS, 


Denayer, F, Van Wyoveree, C. Grover, H. 
Artiéres, L. Shirley, P. Fiedler, A. 


Gerardi, A. 
Hamilton, V. 


Fiedler, B 
Leveen, P. 


Murray, J. 
Knudsen, C. 


Seiniger, S. 
Del Sordo, R. 


Mullaly, J. 
Gerhardt, S. 


VIOLONCELLOS 


Bedetti, J. Keller, J. Belinski, M. 


Schroeder, A. Barth, C. Fabrizio, E. 


BASSES. 


Kunze, M. Seydel, T. 
Gerhardt, G. Frankel, I. 


FLUTES. OBOES. 


Laurent, G. Longy, G. 
Brooke, A. Lenom, C. 
Amerena, P. Stanislaus, H. 


PICCOLO ENGLISH HoRNS. 


Battles, A. Mueller, F. 
Speyer, L. 


Horns. Horns. 


Wendler, G. Van Den Berg, C. 
Lorbeer, H. Hess, M. 

Hain, F. 

Gebhardt, W. 


TUBA. HARPS, TYMPANI. 
Adam, E, Holy 


ORGAN, CELESTA. 


A. 
Dabart. L. Kandler, F. 


Warnke, J. 
Stockbridge, C. 


Ludwig, O. 
Demetrides, L. 


CLARINETS. 


Sand, A. 
Vannini, A. 


Bass CLARINET. 


Mimart, P. 


TRUMPETS. 


Mager, G. 
Mann, J. 
Perret, G. 
Kloepfel, L. 


Sauvlet, H. 
Barozzi, S. 


Riedlinger, H. 
Gorodetzky, L. 
Stonestreet, L. 
Sieg], F. ' 


Diamond, §, 
Erkelens, H. 


Kluge, M. 
Welti, O. 


Langendoen, J. 
Marjollet, L. 


Kelley, A. 
Girard, H. 


BASSOONS. 


Laus, A. 
Mueller, E. 
Bettoney, F. 


CONTRA-BASSOON. 


Piller, B. 


TROMBONES. 


Hampe, C, 
Adam, E. 
Mausebach, A. 
Kenfield, L. 


PERCUSSION. 


Neumann, S._ Rettberg, A. 


Ludwig, C. 


Snow, A, Fiedler, A, 
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Burkhardt, H. 
Zahn, F. 


LIBRARIAN. 
Rogers, L. J. 
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Fortieth Season, 1920-1921 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


VIOLINS. 


Burgin, R. Hoffmann, J. Gerardi, A. Sauvlet, H. 
Concert-master. Mahn, F. Hamilton, V. Barozzi, S. 

Theodorowicz, J. 

Gundersen, R. Berger, H. Fiedler, B. Riedlinger, H. 

Pinfield, C. Hofimann, E. Leveen, P. Gorodetzky, L. 


Thillois, F. Kurth, R. Murray, J. Stonestreet, L. 
Goldstein, S. Bryant, M. Knudsen, C. Sieg], F. ’ 


Deane, C. Tapley, R. Seiniger, S. Diamond, 5, 
Messina, S. Reed, L. Del Sordo, R. Erkelens, H. 


ts. Dances, Conventions, etc. 
————— al 


VIOLAS. 


Denayer, F. Van Wynbergen, C. Grover, H. Mullaly, J. Kluge, M. 
Artiéres, L. Shirley, P. Fiedler, A. Gerhardt, 5. Welti, OQ. 


VIOLONCELLOS 


Bedetti, J. Keller, J. Belinski, M. Warnke, J. Langendoen, J. 
Schroeder, A. Barth, C. Fabrizio, FE. Stockbridge, C. Marjollet, L. 


BASSES. 


Kunze, M. Seydel, T. Ludwig, O. Kelley, A. 
Gerhardt, G. Frankel, I. Demetrides, L. Girard, H. 
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FLUTES. OBOES. CLARINETS. BASSOONS. 


Laurent, G. Longy, G. Sand, A. Laus, A. 
Brooke, A. Lenom, C. Vannini, A. Mueller, E. 
Amerena, P. Stanislaus, H. Bettoney, F. 


PICCOLO ENGLISH HORNS. Bass CLARINET. CONTRA-BASSOON. 


Battles, A. Mueller, F. Mimart, P. Piller, B. 
Speyer, L. 


HORNS, HORNS. TRUMPETS. TROMBONES. 


Wendler, G. Van Den Berg, C. Mager, G. Hampe, C. 
Lorbeer, H. Hess, M. Mann, J. Adam, E. 
Hain, F. Perret, G. Mausebach, A. 
Gebhardt, W. Kloepfel, L. Kenfield, L. 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 


TUBA, HARPS, TyYMPANI. PERCUSSION. 


Adam, E. Holy, A. Neumann, S._ Rettberg, A. Burkhardt, H. 


Delcourt, L. Kandler, F. _ Ludwig, C. Zahn, F. 


ORGAN. CELESTA. LIBRARIAN. 
Snow, A, Fiedler, A. Rogers, L. J. 
1411 
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WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1920-1921. 


Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 
Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these. concerts for the first time. 
‘Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
BaLAKIREFF: ‘‘Islamey,” Oriental Fantasy (orchestrated by 
Alfredo Casella),** December 17,1920 ....... 
Bax: “In the Faery Hills,’ symphonic poem,** December 17, 
LOO ead JP Me toe ase ee Ok 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 1, © major, Op. 21, January 21, 1921 
Symphony No. 6, F major, “Pastoral,” Op. 68, March 25, 
Se HE i BEL ok RM er Am ep ey ey eg ee a ee 
Symphony No. 8, F major, Op. 93, October 8,1920.. . 
Overture to “‘Leonore”’ No. 3, Op. 72, October 29, 1920 . : 
Overture, ‘Dedication of the House,’’ Op. 124, December 17, 
1000) al ee ee Eee A ot, Eo BAe als 
Concerto, C minor, No. 3, for pianoforte and orchestra, Op. 
87 (Miscua Levirzk1), February 11, 1921 USO 
Concerto, G major, No. 4, for pianoforte and orchestra 
(ArtHUR RUBINSTEIN"), April 1, 1921 . 


Brruioz: Overture, “Benvenuto Cellini,’ Op. 29, October 


BT noe june bono wiemantark Loki dt CiAUASt. 
“Romeo Alone: Grand Féte at the Capulets” from ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,”? March 11,1921 .. .. «+ es 
Brnauam: Passacaglia for orchestra,f January RAs dee kG. wise 
Biocu: Two Poems: “Winter,” “Spring,” ** April 29, 1921 . 
Braums: Symphony, D major, No. 2, Op. 73, February 25, 1921 . 
Symphony, E minor, No. 4, Op. 98, November 12, 1920 . 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 1, D minor, Op. 15 (HAROLD 
BavsEr), October 15,1920 ... 2 6 ee ee tts 
Concerto for violin, D major, Op. 77 (RicHARD BuURGIN?), 
December 17, 1920 . Fi i ates eb anes hy ee 4 
Brucu: Concerto for violin, No. 1, G minor, Op. 26 (IsoLpE 
Menaces**), January 14,1921... -- + se ee. 
CARPENTER: Suite from the Ballet “The Birthday of the In- 
fanta,’** February 25,1921 . 2. 6. ee ee es 
CHABRIER: Overture to “Gwendoline,” February 15, 1921 
- CHapwick: Dramatic Overture, ‘‘Melpomene,” April 1, 1921 
 CHarpentier: ‘ Depuis le jour” from “Touise” (Hutpa La- 
SHANSKA**), January 28, 1921 PORE TQS TG aia Of 
 Desussy: ‘La Mer,” Trois Esquisses Symphoniques, January 

; 14pdOOl ay. *? al .GO wraieads ro brie Sura nna 
Dettus: A Dance Rhapsody, December 23, 1920. . . 

- Duxas: ‘‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice, ’’ April..22, 1921... 2... +; 
Dvorfx: Symphony No. 2, D minor, Op. 70, January 28, 1921 . 
Enxsco: Symphony, E-flat major, Op. 19, October 15,1920. . . 

Roumanian Rhapsody, A major, Op. 11, No. 1, November 19, 
1920 ~~: aie SRY oe 





Footer: Suite, E major, for string orchestra, Op. 63, April 8, 1921 
Franck: Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue (orchestrated by Gabriel 
| Pierné),** October 8, 1920 . sited th sad cui Macs Ci ns 200 
“Les Djinns,’”’ symphonic poem for piano (HK. Rosertr 
Scumirz) and orchestra (after Victor Hugo),* January 
OO GB oO beoacce rye wig aetawr cet tre oid och oer beter 
Symphony, D minor, April 29, 1921 . 
Gupert: Indian Sketches,t March 4, 1921 .. 2... ss + | 
Crirres: “The Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan” (after Coleridge), 
Peepers). 1020... ... ...- Ah Ab eieiaiah - 
Haypn: Symphony in G major, “Military” (B. & H. No. 11), 
Famere PE TORTS ee i i ot Ved, 
eae for violoncello (JEAN Breperrift), March 
Hitt: Poem for orchestra, ‘‘The Fall of the House of Usher”’ 
(after Poe), f October 29, 1920 iMate ds OWeaken 
p’Inpy: ‘‘La Queste de Dieu,’’ descriptive symphony from 
“Tégende de Saint-Christophe,”’ Act II.,** December 
20. AU 52 de kg to te es ORO, JOD GFN 
KALINNIKOFF: Symphony No. 1, G minor,** April 1, 1921. 
LALO: Overture to ‘‘ Le Roi d’Ys,’’ December 31,1920 . perry: 
Lexrevu: Symphonic Fantasia on Two Folk-songs of Anjou,** Oc- 
Wer 6, FOS SP Ona es 
“Tasso: Lamento e Trionfo,’’ Symphonic Poem No. 2, 
Octover SG; SHss i, MH ep ie OPE po PAG * RY 
‘Orpheus,”’ Symphonic Poem No. 4, March 11, 1921 . 
oa ganer } goon, ‘La Bonne Chanson” (after Verlaine), March 
caealong ; i Impressioni dal Vero,”’ Suite No. 1,** December 23, 
Mason, D. G.: ‘ Russians,”’ five songs for baritone (REINALD 
Feat and orchestra, Op. 18,** November 19, 
Mason, 8.: Rhapsody on a Persian Air for orchestra with piano- 
ede obbligatof (Stuart Mason,* pianist), April 22, 
MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 3, A minor, “‘Scotch,’’? Op. 56, 
March 4, 1920 .. . a eye eae ee See 
Octette for Strings, E-flat major, Op. 20, November 26, 1920 
MityHaAup: Orchestral Suite No. 2,** April22,1921 .... = . 
Mozart: Symphony, C major (K. No. 425), November 19, 1920 
Symphony, C major, “Jupiter,” April22,1921 ...... 
Overture to ‘Don Giovanni,’’ December 23,1920 ... . 
Overture to ‘‘ Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,”. March 4, 1921 
Concerto for two pianofortes, E-flat major (K. 365) (Guy 
Matrr* and Ler Parrison*), December 23, 1920 
Concerto in E-flat major for violin* (Jacques THIBAUD), 
February 18, 1921 cin eons NeW ake ERTeoCL 
Air of Pamina* from “The Magic Flute” (Hunpa La- 
SHANSKA**), January 28, 1921 (sung in Italian) 
“Deh vieni non tardar”’ from ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro’”’ (ALICE 
NIELSEN*), March 4, 1921 . 
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“Batti, batti’” from “Don Giovanni” (Atice NIELSsEN*), 
March 4, 1921 . LA Rar at 
Rave.: “Le Tombeau de Couperin,”’ sul 
vember 19,1920 . . 2. 2 ee eee ee 
Valses Nobles et Sentimentales,** March 11, 1921 
Ruspuiar: “Fontane di Roma,” symphonic poem,** November 
12, 1920; November 26, 1920 TES rs 5 Se ie he 
Roger-DucassE: Suite Frangaise, D major, January 21, 1921. 
RopartTz: Divertissement for orchestra,** October 22, 1920 


for orchestra,** No- 


- Sarnt-Satins: Concerto No. 2, G minor, for pianoforte, Op. 22 


(Percy GRAINGER), December 31,1920 ...... -; 
Concerto for violoncello, A minor, No. 1, Op. 33 (ALWIN 
ScuHroepERt), April 8,1921. . . . - - + + + +e 
ScHupeRT: “Tragic” Symphony, No. 4, © minor,** April 8, 1921 
Overture in the Italian Style, C major, Op. 170 


- Scuumann: Symphony No. 2, C major, Op. 61, February 11, 1921 


Symphony No. 4, D minor, Op. 120, October 29, 1920 
Concerto in A minor for piano and orchestra, Op. 54 (BENNO 
Morsetwitscu*), February 25,1921 ....-+:+: > 
Soorr: Two Passacaglias,** January 28,1921 ...... . 
Scrrapin: ‘Le Podme d’Extase,” Op. 54, October 22, 1920 . 
SHEPHERD: Fantasy for piano (HEINRICH GEBHARD) and orches- 
beg.” Aleet 10, SUE ceihhs she se 8 8 8g ks st 
SrpeLius: Symphony No. 1, E minor, Op. 39, October 22,1920 . 
Orrauss: “Tod und Verklirung”’ (“Death and Transfiguration’’), 
tone poem (after Lenau), April 29, RES oo aes gerne 
“Till _Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” Op. 28, November 12, 
Ne toate) eg aka sp te eae 
Orchestral Suite from “Der Birger als Edelmann,’’** opera 
based on Moliére’s ‘“‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, ” Feb- 
ee LR | EN oe MUS EE a He ea ee oe 
QrRAVINSKY: Orchestral Suite from the Ballet ‘‘Pétrouchka,’’* 
November 26, 1920 . Dib a aay 2. SDR 
SrruBe: Four Preludes for orchestra,t November 12, 1920 
TscHatkowsky: “Manfred” Symphony (after Byron), Op. 58, 
Dacenabor OL. 1Ga).,., si70.66.06 + LOR MRSS 6 + OL Ble 
“Romeo and Juliet,’”’ overture-fantasia (after Shakespeare), 
April 15, 1921 niga a” ee eee ee: Mee et 
VASSILENKO: Epic Poem for orchestra, Op. 4,** April8,1921_ . 
Waaner: Prelude and Love Death from “Tristan and Isolde,”’ 
de gg nes pie ate. tae. | 
Transformation Music and Closing Scene from Act I. of “ Par- 
sifal,’* March 25,1921 ......--:-: Se ty 
Overture to “Tannhiuser,” April 29, 1921. . 
A Faust Overture, January 28,1921. ....-: 
Weser: Overture to ‘Euryanthe,” March 11, 1921. 


Witurams: A London Symphony,** February 18, 1921; April 15, 


W2i. .ikti-.s 
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Wax: “In the Faery Hills,” symphonic poem, December 17, 1920. 
SUMMARY. - #Mauirrero: “Impressioni dal Vero,” Suite No. 1, December 23, 
d 1920. 

Mitnavp: Suite No. 2, April 22, 1921. 

Rave: ‘Le Tombeau de Couperin,’’ November 19, 1920. 
Roprarrz: Divertissement, October 22, 1920. 

BrRAvss: Suite from ‘Der Birger als Edelmann,” February 11, 
* 1921 . WAL 58 ogi) eae 


The following composers were represented at these concerts for the 
first time: Bax, Bingham, Kalinnikoff, Lekeu, Mason, D.G., Mason, S., 
Milhaud, Resphigi, Scott, Shepherd, Vassilenko, Williams. 


LOEFFLER . 
MALIPIERO . 
Mason, D.G. . 
Mason, 8.. 
MENDELSSOHN 
MILHAUD . 
Mozart. 
RAVEL 
RESPHIGI . 
RoGER-DUCASSE . 
RoPARTZ 
SAINT-SAENS. 
SCHUBERT 
SCHUMANN 
ScoTr. 
SCRIABIN . 
SHEPHERD 
SIBELIUS 
STRAUSS 
STRAVINSKY . 
STRUBE . 
TSCHAIKOWSKY 
VASSILENKO . . 
WAGNER 
WEBER . 
WILLIAMS . 


BALAKIREFF 
Bax 

BEETHOVEN . 
BERLIOZ 
BINGHAM . 
BLocH 

BRAHMS 

BrRUCH . 
CARPENTER . 
CHABRIER 
CHADWICK yet 
CHARPENTIER . . 
DEBUSSY . 
DELIUS . 

DuKAS .. 
DvorAk 

ENESCO . 

Foote 

FRANCK 
GILBERT 
GRIFFES 

HAYDN . 

HILL . 

DINDY . 
KALINNIKOFF 
LALO . 

LEKEU . ‘Speedie, Sac el 
TE Negima’ creas os 


* Resphigi’s ‘‘ Fountains of Rome’’ was played twice. ~ 
¢ Vaughan Williams’s ‘“‘ London Symphony + om played twice. SONGS. 


WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN BOSTON. 


SyMPHONIES, SYMPHONIC POEMS, ETC. 


bo 
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BaALAKIREFF: “Tglamey”’ (orchestrated by Casella), December 17, — 
: 1920 


Biocu: “Hiver” and “Printemps,” April 29, 1921. 

CARPENTER: Suite from the Ballet ‘The Birthday of the In- 
fanta,’’ February 25, 1921. 

Franck: Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue (orchestrated by Pierné), 

October 8, 1920. 

p’Inpy: “La Queste de Dieu” from “ La Légende de Saint-Chris- 
tophe,’’ December 23, 1920. 

KALINNIKOFF: Symphony No. 1, G minor, April 1, 1921. 

Lexru: Symphonic Fantasia on Two Folk-songs of Anjou, October 
8, 1920. 

RAVEL: Valses Nobles et Sentimentales, March 11, 1921. 

Respuici: ‘Fontane di Roma,’’ November 12, 1920. 

Scuupert: “Tragic”? Symphony, No. 4, C minor (as a whole), 
April 8, 1921. 

Scorr: Two Passacaglias, January 28, 1921. 

VASSILENKO: Epic Poem, April 8, 1921. 

Wiuurams: A London Symphony, February 18, 1921 . 


ff et eet Dt Ct BD et tt et et DO 
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Mason, D.G.: “Russians,” Op. 18 (REINALD W ERRENRATH, bar- 
itone), November 19, 1920 . “yin este Fae ah 


ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITIONS PERFORMED FOR THE 5 ee 
FIRST TIME. Franck: ‘Les Djinns”’ (after Hugo), (E. Ropert ScHMITzZ, pian- 


: ist), January 21, 1921 
BincHam: Passacaglia for orchestra, January 21, 1921. : a Rae” hae “ ’) 
GitsBert: Indian Sketehes, March 4, 1921. ae e) Fon Bicveee og Mags Sluts) seus 


° e 66 9 | 
Hitt: Poem: “The Fall of the House of Usher” (after Poe), Oc- | SuepHerD: Fantasy for pianoforte and orchestra (HEINRICH GEB- 


‘MASON, Soule Pikedendy on a Persian Air, April 22, 1921. en POR ag Card aoe Mas ‘<j Men Nig her 26 
‘Srruspe: Four Preludes, November 12, 1920. ....... | : Orchestral Suite from “Petrouchka,” November 20, 


- Waener: Transformation Music and Closing Scene, Act. I, “ Par- 
| sifal,’’ March 25, 1921 SNS aa re 
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THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED THIS 


SEASON. 
PA 
Bauer, Haron: October 15, 1920, Brahms, Concerto for piano- 
forte, No. 1, D minor, Op. 19. Seeteniey Bhia aa 
Bepertt, JeEAnt: March 11, 1921, Haydn, Concerto, D major, for” 
violoncello. Sketch — 


Buren, Ricuarp}: December 17, 1920, Brahms, Concerto for 
violin; Op:77.' Sketeh.! 2 2b. vol ee 
Gespuarp, Heinricu: April 15, 1921, Shepherd, Fantasy for , 
pianoforte and orchestra.* Sketel’” vc cclaui StaOan 
Graincrer, Percy: December 31, 1920, Saint-Saéns, Concerto 
No. 2, for pianoforte, G minor, Op. 22.0. . «eee 
LasHansKA, Huxipa**: January 28, 1921, Pamina’s Air* from 
“The Magic Flute” (in Italian) and ‘“Depuis le jour” 
from ‘‘Louise.” Sketch . MoUUie ec. . RUE. cei 
Levirzkt, Miscua: February 11, 1921, Beethoven, Concerto No. 
3, for pianoforte, C minor, Op. 37. Skeeter. Pi2t Over. 
Maier, Guy*: December 23, 1920, with Lee Pattison,* Mozart, 
Concerto, E-flat, for two pianofortes (Kk. 365) ite 
Menars, Isoutpe**: January 14, 1921, Bruch, Coneerto No. 1, : 
G minor, for violin, Op. 26. Sketch ii bela 
MorseiwitscH, Benno*: February 25, 1921, Schumann, Con- 
certo, A minor, for pianoforte, Op. 54. Sketch 
Nieusen, Auice*: March 4, 1921, Mozart: “Deh vieni non tar- 
dar” from “Le Nozze di Figaro,” and “Batti, batti” 
Sones “© eon Commemess”. BEMOLCD owe ce oe: 4 a tine eal 
Parrison, Lege*: December 23, 1920, with Guy Maier,* Mozart, 
Concerto, E-flat, for two pianofortes (Ix. 365) sid 
Rusinstein, ArtHur*: April 1, 1921, Beethoven, Concerto for 
pianoforte, G major, No. 4, Op. 58. Sketch ce 
ScurorepErR, Atwin{: April 8, 1921, Saint-Saéns, Concerto for 
violoncello, A minor, Op. 38.. Sketch. ....... 
THIBAUD, JAcquEs: February 18, 1921, Mozart, Concerto for . 
violin, E-flat major.* ‘Sketch... . 2... wires wow 
WerRENRATH, RetnaLtp*: November 19, 1920, D. G. Mason, : 
“Russians,” five songs for baritone and orchestra, Op. 
16? Sketca ae 


Sopranos: Mmes. Lashanska** and Nielsen* 

ny OU COUOUNNIGNET ee  . iw. hic veg hws bw eee 

Violinists: Messrs. Burgint and Thibaud; Miss Menges** 

Violoncellists: Messrs. Bedettit and Schroedert a MER 

Pianists: Messrs. Bauer, Gebhard, Grainger, Levitzki, Maier,* 
Moiseiwitsch,* Pattison,* Rubinstein* 





'prize was neverthleess awarded for his pro- 


good vocal ability, he developed his voi 


| Kneisel Quartet. 


' veteran member of the orchestra, and was the organizer of the famous 
Hoffmann Quartet, which, although disbanded, is now being reorganized 


The Symphony fee 


The only really new mian among the leaders of the various sections * © 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra is Richard Burgin, First Concert Mas- 
ter. He is of Polish parentage—a native of Warsaw—and obtained the | He 
ereater part of his musical training in Russia. During. the last 12 years Bos- 
he has served as concert master in the finest orchestrasQof Russia, Finland | the 
and Scandinavia. , 


Julius TheodorWicz, though only in his second season a8 secorffl cOn- nent 
cert master, has been associated with the Boston Symphony Orchestra for /@PY 





. . . > i Tn 
many years. Prior to his aoming to Boston, he was a member of. the | HD | 


Jacques Hoffmann, of the first quartet of the first violins, is also a who, 


for the coming season, Besides having played as a brilliant soloist many 
times, it has been the custom for Mr. Hoffmann and Mr. Theodorwicz ge 
to alternate as leaders of the Pops. It is interesting to note that Mr. Is— 


Hoffmann has a son Ernst Hoffmann, a remarkably talented violinist and ee 
pianist, playing in the Symphony Orchestra, bari 


Frederick Mahn, the other distinguished member of the first quartet, Mr. 
was formerly conductor of the MacDowell Club, and has been for over a? 
20 years a member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


From the French Military Band last year Mr. Ferdinand Thillois 21st 
came to Boston to lead the second violins. Born in Charleville (Ardennes) e 18 
he took a first prize at the Paris Conservatory and played with the Golonne 
Orchestra for a long time. Hew 


Of the flute players the leader, Georges Laurent, was gleaned from He 


oh 35d yeken ogee 
a Tega : J 

Max Kunze, the leader of the double on ips bea = has had a 

s . 4 ¢ 

basses, was prominent as a youth in Dresden, pee ri cipal orchestras of Paris, 

* . ‘ . wv 79 

Hamburg and Warsaw. He came to Americas, been under the leadership of 


to play at the World’s Fair in Chicago, and 
has been a member of the orchestra since 18%, : horn quartet reiains unchanged 

When d’Indy’s newest symphony was h George Wendler leading for his 
played at a recent symphony concert, Georges Like Denayer, Mr. Wendier he- 
Mager had to be called upon to play the ex-'earance Mm America was leading 
tremely high trumpet passages with his smalliral of the first orchestras of the 
French instrument. Studying the piano and 


violin as a Child, his first Paris Conservatory #45, leader of the bassoon section, 

ing upon his third season in this 

Possessing 

ce, mpe is the peer of the trombonists. 
b 


meanwhile piaying trumpet, violin, and viola arks his 21st as leader of this sec- 
e war Mr. Hampe entered the 


in the various orchestras of Paris. Abandon- 8 th ; or ty Aral 
ing music for the war, he was taken prisoner, id excellent work in Organizins 


and for 18 months entertained his countrymen ® ¢ Oct “+974 


ficiency upon the French horn. 
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THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEAR D.T 
SEASON. a Sas 


Bauer, Haron: October 15, 1920, Brahms, Concertd, 
forte, No. 1, D minor, Op. 15. Sketch . . 
BEDETTI, JEANT: March 11, 1921, Haydn, Concerto, D- . 


‘violoncello. Sketch. 3 
Buran, Ricnarp}t: December 17, 1920, Brahms, Od 
violin, Op. 77. Sketch . . - 
GEBHARD, HnrIcu: April 15, 1921, Shepherd, Fa 
pianofor te and orchestra.* Sketch : 
GRAINGER, Pr rcy: December 31, 1920, Saint-Saéns, ¢ 
No. 2 , for pianoforte, G minor, Op. 22 . E: 
LASHANSKA, Hupa**: January 28, 1921, Pamina’s Bea 
“The Magic Flute” (in Italian) and ‘“Depuis 
from ‘‘ Louise.” Sketch . 3 


aman 


Face the first time in the world’ 7 : ! | 


L series history, brother played } 


against brother. “Doc” John- 


‘ston (left) was first sacker for 


Cleveland and Jimmy eR 
covered third sack for Brook- 


lyn. CW ide World.) 


Leviraxt, Miscua: February 11, 1921, Beethoven, Cong 


3. for pianoforte, C minor, Op. 37. Sketch 
MAIER, Guy*: December 23, 1920, with Lee Pattison,* 
Concerto, E-flat, for two pianofortes (K. 365) Ree 
MENGES, [soLDE**: January 14, 1921, Bruch, Concert@:. 
G minor, for violin, Op. 26. Sketch .. 
MOoIsEIWITSCH, BENNO*: February 25, 1921, Schuman 
certo, A minor, for pianoforte, ‘Op. 54. Sketch: ee 
NIELSEN, Auice*: Mareh 4, 1921, Mozart: “Deh Vienl ne 3. 
dar” from “Le Nozze di Fi igaro,” and “ Batti Sige 
from "Don Giovanni.” Sketch . . ‘a 
Parrison, Ler*: December 23, 1920, with Guy Maier, % 
Concer to, K-flat, for two pianofor tes CK. 365) of 
RUBINSTEIN, ARTHUR*: April 1, 1921, Beethoven, Conca. 
pianoforte, G major, No. 4, Op. 58. Sketch | 
ScHROEDER, ALWin{: April 8, 1921, Saint-Saéns, € Joncel 
violoncello, A minor, Op. 33.. Sketch . es 
THIBAUD, JACQUES: February 18, 1921, Mozart, Goniarii for 
violin, K-flat major.* Sketch . . 
WERRENRATH, REINALD*: November 19, 1920, D. G. Mason, 


“Russians,” five songs for baritone and orchestra, Op. 
See SRC 


Sopranos: Mmes. Lashanska** and Nielsen* 

Baritone: Mr. Werrenrath* 

Violinists: Messrs. Burgint and Thibaud: ‘Miss Menges** 
Violoncellists: Messrs. Bedettit and Schr oedert 


Pianists: Messrs. Bauer, Gebhard, Grainger, Levitzki, Maier,* 


Moiseiwitsch, * Pattison. * Rubinstein* 


li 
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in the German prison camp by singing ‘and 
toc Ws vat to them. He was exchanged and 
brouglit home, only to journey to the thick of 
events in Macedonia. He came to this coun- 
try with the French Military Band, playing 
the horn and singing in the same concert. He 
sang at the Pops, played the viola in the Bos- 


ASi‘ton Symphony Orchestra last season, and the 


trumpet this season. 
Among the harpists, Mr. Alfred Holy is, 


YM Foerta the first authority on the instrument 


in this country. Mr. Holy played in Germany 
and France. He was the favorite harpist up- 


MC on whom Richter and Strauss relied. 


Perhaps no musician in the orchestra is more 
conspicuous than Mr. §S. Neumann, who, 
perched upon his high stool, has ruied the 
kettle drums for years. It may be easy to 
pound sheepskin with large sticks, but to at- 


tain utter rhythmic accuracy, to swell and 
fe diminish a roll precisely as required, to change 
CT TC the key of your drums in a few seconds— 


these things are so hard to do, superlatively 
well that if you are good enough you may 


(bring a swarm of orchestral managers to your 


feet in short order. Since he was a boy, Mr. 
Neumann has concentrated upon his drums, 
and during his life has played professionally | 


. a OVE) nothing else. 


Georges Longy enters this season his 2lst | 


oe . poR?T Year as first oboeist of the orchestra. He is | 


Tisai was promify ned 
‘Hamburg and Watts 
to piay at the We 


has been a membeg 
When d’Indyi 
played ata recently eas 
Mager had to vc 
tremely high trun » 
| French instrument 
violin as a ¢hild, Figg: 
prize was nevert fe 
ficiency upon the@# 
good vocal ability, ¢ 
meanwhile piaying : 
in the various orck : 
ing music for the 
‘and for 18 monthsseme 


orl 


e Ushe 


gti by many as the greatest living oboe- 


A : | 
~ Albert Sand, leader of the clarinet section, | 

was formerly a famous Russian virtuoso. He | 

has been a member of this orchestra for the 


‘past six years. 


Frederic Denayer enters this year upon 


fe his second season as first viola. He has had a 


long and distinguished record in Europe as a 


member of the principal orchestras of Paris, 


and has eften been under the leadership of 
Monteux. 
The first horn quartet remains unchanged 


@ this year with George Wendler leading for his 
12th season. Like Denayer, Mr. Wendier be- 
| \fore his appearance in America was leading 

 |horn in several of the first orchestras of the 


continent. | 
Abdon Laus, leader of the bassoon section, 


lis now entering upon his third season in this 
capacity. 


Carl Hampe is the peer of the trombonists. 
This year marks his 21st as leader of this sec- 


F tion. During the war Mr. Hampe entered the 


©, army and did excellent work in organizing 


ee eee ee 


bands. Jleott Oak, 26+ 4g Ato 
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THE PRINCIPALS OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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various sections of the Boston Sym- css 63 risen pei e age F is ‘i sti 7 A ‘Gott a 
phony Orchestra, according to its per- bs ones | Hie, fe ae Be ‘si ae 
'sonnel at the opening concerts last ss ie ca 4 ss Be ed ee 
'Friday and Saturday, are unchanged EN re (aa ae tea ee ES +.» ees 
from past years, except in the case of 
Richard Burgin, the new concertmaster, | |;§ % et 
who recently arrived after his long voy- B % ee as A 
age from Norway in time to be present a Be 

at the first rehearsals for the opening 
pair of concerts in Symphony Hall. eas ee , Bias cn ee SSS 
To lead the string sections in the Or- Sea » NESS ee Bas (arse Se, 
'chestra, Ferdiand Thillois came from GFORGES LON. FR SAND 
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France to sit at the head of the second | 4 
violin section in 1918, while Frederic essa: | | Bile 
Denayer and Jean Bedetti came like- 
wise frorn Europe last autumn to be 3 Re Oe a ee 
first viola and first ’cello respectively. | vs ees See i Se a er 
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These two fine musicians have more | oe PRs! lease . a. eee 


than confirmed their reputation abroad | Yu POMC [Bite Ree. 
* as worthy to be ranked among the few | : Re SBR Se Feds 
ti masters of their instruments now living. | | 
x | Of longer standing in Boston are Max | 

Kunze. leader of the double basses, and | ae ee Sg ae: a: a aie 
Julius Theodorowicz, sécond concert- | v2 Bet e Dat ho cea BS te ao aaa 
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master whose career in Boston dates' °  **\)\ Sea Seen) |e 
back to his participation in the Kneisel | ra gi is 
Quartet. Alfred Holy, the illustrious | ee er 
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‘oj if seetene ee 
low ‘2 oe ' . x6 all . . 
first harp, is well known indeed to a CARL HAMPE GES MAGER 


who are familiar with the orchestra. 
‘The veteran among the wood-wind is 
Georges Longy, who has been named |-—" a et ee me Oe 
authoritatively as without peer among)|in, two English horn  ployers, the leaders, ‘while George .Wendler, as 
living oboists, Alfred Sand, the | that Mr. Speyer alternates with Mr.}\ first horn, comes second in length of 
‘Russian virtuoso, is now serving hiS| Frederick Mueller, who has played}j service. Georges Mager is now serving 
seventh year as first clarinet. The/this beautiful wood-wind  instru-}/his second season as brilliant first 
“newer comers are Georges Laurent, | ment for many years with the Boston} trumpet. Stefan Neuman is perhaps 
first flute Abdon Laus, first bassoon, and | Symphony Orchestra, and under sev) a8 familiar as any single member of tne 
Louis Speyer, English horn, who are] eral conductors. orchestra on account of his agility poi 
now in their third season with the Of the brass choir, Carl Hampe, a: unerring accuracy upon the kettle 
‘orchestra. There are, strictly speak-| first trombone, is the veteran amongg G@rums. 
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Into a Fortieth Year : 
of Symphony Concerts 


The Usual Schedule at Home and; So do the concerts of Friday afternoon 


Abroad, an Orchestra in Full 
Strength, Promising Pro- 
grammes, Prospective 


Date Soloists Seti. ie 


EN years hence the Symph ny | 
Orchestra, half a century old, 
will. enter upon its fiftieth sea= 


son. As it is the American way 

to catch at anniversaries, no 
the occasion will be duly cele- 
brated, Meanwhile the band 
ginning, this autumn, 
|| with ‘better prospects at home than it 
has known since the days before the 
“late war. As of old, every seat on the 
floor and in the lower balcony for the 
concerts of Friday afternoons has been 
taken by subscription made in the spring 
‘or the summer. Presumably every place 
in the upper gallery could be 4s readily 
sola to subscribers. In fact, the present 
trustees of the orchestra have been coun- 
selled so to sell them and thereby in- 
crease revenues in a needy hour. They pre- 
fer, however, to follow ancient ‘custom, 
opening this second balcony on Friday 
afternoons to all comers at twenty-five 
eents per head . To do so has been the 
‘way’ of the orchestra ‘‘from the earliest 
times.”’ That it should continue in such 
course pleases many who help to meet 


doubt 


the annual deficits. Possibly those that now. 


swarm into these “‘rush-seats’” would find 
the Symphony Concerts otherwise beyond 
jeir means.. However that may be, their 
AVorite places will again be open to them 
on the familiar terms—not only next season, 
but probably through many seasons to 
come, 


is be-' 
a fortieth year. 


keep vogue; so do many, whose incomes 
have been harshly reduced in the economic 
unbalance of the day, willingly pay the 


f mounting price for them. There are pleas- 


ures from symphonic music and ‘the Sym- 


| phony Orchestra not lightly *o be resigned. 
Ze: There are quiet loyalties and years of 


habit. ‘Some curiously prefer afternoon to 
evening, especially if that evening be Sat- 
urday, in concert-going. Suburbia finds 
journeying to music more agreeable by 
day than by night. It is ancient and,hon- 
ora'ble belief that the matinées at Sym- 
phony Hall possess a certain social cachetr 
At the least our faithful Jenkinses weekly 
record ‘‘those present’’—and sometimes for- 
get to check up their standing lists. 


None the less, the concerts of Saturday 
evenings have individuality. As the signs 


go, the more. expert and exacting with 
music and the performance of music 
choose them; while the newer public for 
the orchestra—the sustaining public, may- 


‘be, of that fiftieth year—finds at them 


room and welcome. Again as the signs 
go, that desirable public is increasing. 
For, though there are still untaken places 
in appreciable number for the pending 
concerts of Saturday, the sum of sub-. 
scriptions to them is already larger than 
it has been since Dr. Muck’s time. Would 
a shift of these evening concerts, say to 
Thursdays, please the public? Some be- 


| lieve that it would in these years of pas-. 
| sionate ‘“‘week-ending’ and as passionate 
pursuit of the theatres on the last day of 
the week. “Yet such a.change would up” 
iset the viable routine of rehearsals; while 


the regained subscriptions for Saturday 
evenings hardly encourage it. So it 1s 
that between Oct. 8 and 9 of 1920 and the 


|end of April, 1921, the Symphony Orchestra 


announces its twenty~1rour fairs of con” 
certs without departure from routine, but 
with clearly bettered prospects. 


Abroad | | | 


These fifty concerts at home—since th 
two “extras’’ for the Pension Fund helene 





‘@ but half the work | 


. 


‘New England, north and south, will be 


{continued and multiplied. Abstractly they 
lare an obligation to the region that sus- 
{tains the orchestra; concretely they are 


‘also profitable to the treasury. 
“. To New York and Brooklyn, to Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington, the band 


lwill go as usual in monthly journeys 


| Washington subscriptions for the new sea- 


y 


; 


Marge choral pieces. 


| from November through ‘March. Needless, 


‘almost, to say, the cost of these “trips” will 
rise by thousands of dollars. On the other 
hand, neither the trials and tribulations 


of the orchestra in recent years nor the, 


high place that Mr. Stokowski and his 
forces have gained in four of the five cities, 
has materially lessened an assured and 
“expectant public. From New York. to 


son ‘stand virtually as they have stood for 
many. seagons past. (More: these jour- 
“neys to other eastern capitals of music, 
‘this.-playing before other audiences than 
those of Symphony Hall, tend to keep Con- 
‘ductor and men to their mettle, are an es- 
‘sential part, at home and abroad, of the 
‘prestige of the band. Therefore they con- 
tinue. 

Per contra, the annual expedition west- 
ward to various cities of the Middle States 
Wias been abandoned for the time. The 
new cost of travel, the recurring strain 
upon the orchestra both counted against 
lt. Thereby will come né@ore time and 
@énergy for fresh and interesting under- 
takings at home—for, say, the concerts to 
young people well begun last winter or 
the renewal of the Symphony Chorus to 
Share with the band the performance of 
For Mr. (Monteux and 


‘all concerned ‘in the ordering of the new 
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season are .as ambitious they ars: 


diligent. 
A Full Orchestra 


Wi Despite superfluous forebodings—the fore- 


as 


New_York likes to fondle—the Symphony 


Orchestra has been recruited again to full 


(gourt 


the new flute-player, for example, who suc- 


eéeds Mr. de Mailly. 
_Rimsky-Korsakov's 


th from thoroughly tested and thor- 
Tromising material. Those who may 


In the solo-part of 
‘“Hindoo Song’ on 
ay evening, technical ease, bright- 


A * bee 
: 
Ni pies 

Vy 


ome: s and warmth of tone, quick sense of 


élodic contour and intensity alike com- 
nded him. Strange as it may seem in 


iry quarters, there are able and dre- 


“bodings in particular that the gossip of | 


The Pops to. 
have only to listen at the Pop French music like Chabrier’s “Espafia” and 


sirable orchéstral musicians quite willing 


to forsake the precious Union for work at 
‘Symphony Hall. -Reluctant as the elderly 


are to believe it, the present infusion of 
young blood into the orchestra, especially 
in the string-choirs, is much to its ad- 
vantage. Before the secession of last 
March, it was on the way to look—and 
sometimes to be—as middle-aged as its au- 
diences. Mr. Monteux has been patient. in 
the quest and exacting in the sifting of 
new men. Mr. Jacchia and others have 
aided him. Before long a new concert- 
master will have crossed the sea who, un- 


| til he sits in his: place, must be nameless. 


A quiet expedition to-western Europe has 
yielded ‘other recruits; various bands in the 
United States have also contributed them. 
As of oid, the orchestra of 1920-21 will be 
a cosmopolitan body. 

It remains for Mr. Monteux, when he 
sets to rehearsals and concerts at the be- 


ginning of October, to fuse these faeces 
new and old, to assimilate them to a pliant | 


.and sensitive routine, to make them Sot 


sponsive instruments to music, to each 
other, to him. How skilful and stimulat- 
ing, ambitious and tireless he is in such 
a task, he proved last spring when he up-' 
bullt the orchestra from the confusion into | 
which the seccession plunged it, and’ 
so did it a service that none other con-| 
ductor from Henschel through Rabaud_ 
had excelled. Now calmer days, ampler 
time, an alert and tranquil ‘‘personnel,”’ a 
freer opportunity generally, await him to 
remove the inevitable scars. To the utmost 
of his abilities, to the height of his fine 
standards, he will do so. 


Cee 


Prospective Programmes 


Similarly in the choice of programmes 
Mr. Monteux will enjoy a freer range than 
was his lot last season. Le bonhomme Ra- 
baud may have been highly : ‘‘spiritua);” 
but he was not exact'y widely read or 
widely curious in symphonic music H® 
was a provincial of Paris, quite content 


' with what he had heard there, quite per- 
suaded 


that the narrow réutine of. 
Messieurs Chevillard and Pierné was the 
beginning and the end of programme- 
making. Hence he traversed the more 
frequent and more eloquent symphonies . 
of Beethoven; chose his other ‘‘clagsics’’ | 
by like rule o’ thumb; had his inning with 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Scheherazade’ and. 
“Antar’’—the patois of “artists’ rooms’ 
calls them “‘sure-fire stuff’; laid quick 
hand upon the “old-reliables” of modern 


Dukas’s tale of the wetted sorcerer. BY 
long-standing precedent of-the Symphony | 
Concerts, biennial performance at most is | 
the portion of.these pieces, Therefore. 
Mr. Monteux might repeat none of them. 
last season, This year they will be 
at his d‘sposal to the amplifying of his 


|; program 


Symphony” 


cert-hall, | 
‘Mr, ‘Monteux, however, is widely 


music. ‘Contrary to present ‘Parisian habit, 
Re is a true cosmopolitan among conduc- 
tors. He has 
the fine tradition of the catholici 
Symphony Concerts. 
to make known the new work of. new men. 


The rising generation of Italians, prefer- | 


ring symphonic to operatic music, interests 
him, and he has pieces by Mialipiero, Res- 
pighi and, possibly, Tommasini, in mind 
for prospective programmes. He has 


turned a kindly eye upon the younger Eng- | 


lishmen, indecently overlooked in Ameri- 
Can concert-halls, and from them, as re- 
port runs, he has chosen: for performance 
Vaughan Williams’s renowned ‘London 
and other promising music. 
In France last summer, the composers who 
have succeeded to Debussy and ‘Ravel as 
innovating individualists, properly attract- 
ed him, and the public of. Symphony Hall 
will listen next winter to Milhaud and, 
Maybe, some of his brethren. 

With characteristic discrimination, Mr. 
Monteux sets store by the two most in- 
dividual American composers—Mr, Loeffler 
and Mr. Carpenter. Each has written a 
symphony, too long unrepeated' since Boston 
first heard it. Before long also, 
Carpenter will have drawn a Suite for the 
concert-hall from his ballet, ‘‘The 
day of The Infanta.’’ Wherever he is, 
Mr. Monteux does not forego his explora- 
tions. Now that he is in town again, he is 
at his daily studies in the library of Sym- 
phony Hall. There, it is said, he is trav- 


ersing the symphonies of Sibelius, with an: 


eye to possible performance of the baffling 
fourth or the. clanging second. . By this 
time, too, he can hardly overlook the well- 
filled shelf labeled R. Strauss. How well 


“Don Juan” or ‘Til Eulenspiegel’ or ‘‘Don 


Quixote’ would suit Mr. Monteux’s abil- 
ities! Only those resolved to fight the late 
war through their natural lives and, doubt- 
less, into the next world as well, can raise 
malevolent and altogether non-musical ob- 
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Birth- | 
Symphony 


os on thé classic and the semi-| There are also “soloists”oa baker's dozen 
classic side, in interesting revelation of |of them, if Messrs. Maler and Petter wn 
his way with “‘battle-horses’”’ of the con- | a concerto for two pi 


them, if Messrs. Maier and ‘Pattison in | 
anos are to be count- | 


, 


|} ed as’a twain that is one flesh and the new 


read,’ concert-mraster added to the advertised. 
curious and ambitious with symphonic list. dvertised. 


Except Mr. Bauer and Mr. Levitzki- 
among the pianists and Mr. Thibaud of 
the tliree violinists, not one’ has 


accepted whole-heartedly | previously been heard in the regular course 
ty of the of the Symphony Concerts. Except Mr. 
He is laudably eager Bauer and Mr. Thibaud again, with Miss 


Nielsen now added among the singers, 
every one is of the newer genera- 
tion in American concert-halis. For the) 
most part, thus, an inning of youth, vex- | 
ing perhaps to the elders accustomed to. 
jog complaisantly through a round of “old | 
favorites,’’ but an inning also of well-tested 
and well-established youth. Run down the 
list, the rather superabundant list, of pi- 
anists. Mr. Bauer, of course, and ‘€spe- 
cially in his chosen piece, the first con- 
certo of Brahms, needs no bush. Grant 
him, even, to the “old-timers.” (But of the 
deservedly risen youth are Mr, Levitzkl 
heard first at the Symphony Concerts and 
loudly applauded in the autumn of 1917; 
Mr. Grainger, a vivid personality of the 
concert-hall, if ever there was such, an 
individualist through and _ through, a 
poseur, if the detractor likes, but an in- 
teresting poseur; Mr. Rubinstein, the vir-. 
tuoso in excelsis, the musician pur sang, 
who lives, moves and has his being in 
his piano and the pieces he plays upon it; 
Messrs, Maier and Pattison, bringing into 
Hall for the first time in re- 


‘cent years music for two pianos, and a 
merit therein stretching from Boston to. 


lrarely personal fibre. 


jection to these acknowledged masterpiétces. | 


Strauss-will have place on Mr. Bodlanzky’s 


| programmes in New York this season, upon 
| Mr. Toscanini’s in New York and Boston, : 
| both;. probably on. Mr. Stock’s: and- Mr. 


Stokowski’s as well. Is ‘there a valid 
reason why his music should not be re- 


| Stored to the Symphony Concerts? There 


ls a public hungry for it. 


(ere ee 


“Assisting Artists” 


So-much for orchestra and programmes. 


Boston, 


' tionable list. 


Paris. Not quite so young in years is. 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch, the Anglo-Russian, but 
he was newcomer to America last season 
and then and there sealed himself as meet 
companion for symphcny orchestras. — 
So, also, with the violinists, too few 
rather than too many, and the singers. 
Mr. Thibaud is in Mr. Bauer’s happy casé, 
an established master even in the days hal 
Kreisler, Ysaye and Heifetz, a musician 
no less than a violinist of rarely fine and | 
Miss Menges i3) 
youth again—and youth that has struck its 
fire of temperament from London as far 
east as Dresden, as far west as (New York, - 
Possibly the singers, Mr. Werrenrath and 
Miss Lashanska aside, are a more ques- 
Over him the most sceptical 
need have no scruple. Time and again in 
in concerts of his own, in con- 
certs of choral music, he has given proof 
of a musical intelligence, an artistic hon- 
asty, a range and mastery of vocal means, 
a penetrating and projecting imagination 
that set him high in his generation. He 
hss served the Symphony “Orchestre ms 





‘ten double basses 
There is a new 
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Novelties for Symphony Season — 


ed into If she 
‘has been more extolled by private report|Charles de Mailly. 
‘than public performance, that report, for In spite of the malicious statements | 
once, seems not to mislead. As for the that have been published in New York, 
‘other two, Miss ‘Nielsen seemed last spring tne orchestra is today of the high 
‘te have renewed and refined anee of standard that made it famous in the 


‘yo'ce and song that for a ile mis- 

-vo'ce wend a ke clouded. -She is des- Past years. Only members that could 
‘tinea for music of Mozart and of old she easily be spared, with one or two ex- sae. seul 
‘gang it artfully and charmingly. At her ceptions, deserted the orchestra last the brother of Ysaye, the violinist—other offerings 
ambitious best and her artistic ease, Mme. ..agson. The places of these exceptions zrom other lands. | 


‘Stanley may also prove worthy of a place have been more than adequately filled. > -_————— ly ccc eee ereeentcerenengnrvimnnn 2 eomecemnnsianpn pendein-atntnpsinhetiiahieeitieanald nail 
in the Symphony Concerts. The sale of seats has been gratifyingly Bright fall mornings and Symphony Messachugetts avenues. Monteux is 


Put- Od tarryo 
A stuite by Victor de Sabata—Casella’s “Te Couvent sur 
VEau’—Rimsky-Korsakoff again-——a symphony by 


-. $o run the decorations of the new sea- sitting, wrobably, before a music rack, 
and on «hat music rack is another s2zore. 


gon at Symphony Hall. 
(Fle iy reading it attentively, with knit 


For the most large. 


There are no seats purchasable 


part they promise to be pleasing orna- for the Friday concerts; and the sub- 


“ments, grave or gay. 


Yet accessories scription 


sale for Saturday nights is 


-yemain to an orchestra that may for greater than it has been in the 


reasonably anticipate a year of untroubled 
fecoyery and firm-set progress and to a 
conductor whose quality, on many sides 
‘and however it may be finally judged, has 
flowered in signal service. 


_ 
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String Section Increase 
Orchestra’s Strength 


PROGRAM FOR THIS 
WEEK’S CONCERT 


tf or abel. ———Ored.. , ipie Franck's 3 


By PHILIP HALE 


The 40th season of the Boston Sym- 
begin with the week 
The “ or- 'Brahm’s piano concerto, 


phony Orchestra will 
‘concert tomorrow afternoon. 


chestra has been strengthened by the _ the 


addition of valuable new 
chiefly in the string section. 


AQTH SYMPHONY 
SEASON TO OPEN 


Valuable New Members in 


preceding years. 
The program of the concerts this 


week is as follows: Beethoven, Sym- 
phony, No. 8; Lekeu, Fantasia on two 
folk tunes of Anjou; Franck, Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue (orchestrated by 
Pierne); Liszt’s symphonic poem. 
‘“Tasso.”’ 

Beethoven’s eighth Symphony has 
been’ on the program of a Boston 
Symphony concert beginning the sea- 
son only once in 380 years. During 
these years Symphonies of Beethoven 
have had the honor 19 times. The 
C Minor was the favorite; next to it 
the WBiroca; then the seventh. The 
second was played at opening concerts 
twice: the Pastoral once. At other 
concerts the symphonies at the opening 
concert were by Schumann, Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky, Dvorak and Franck. 
The Fantasia by Lekeu and Pierné’s 
orchestral transcription will be per- 
formed here for the first time. Lekeu, 
a Belgian, who died too young, is 
known in Boston chiefly by Ais violin 
sonata. The Fantasia was composed 
in 1891-92. Pierne’s transcription of 
noble 
piece, played here by 
Bauer, was brought out at a Colonne 


concert, Paris, in 1904. 


The program of the concerts next | 


Symphony, 
No. 1, and 
“Benvenuto Cellini,” 
play 


includes Enesco’s 


overture to 


‘by Berlioz. Harold Bauer will 


members, |the concerto for the third time in Bos- 
This 'ton with this orchestra. 3 


ery 
Stephen Townsend Is to reassemble the 


admirable 


Symphony 


Chorus of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra for the pro- 


duction of works by th 
the assistance of a 


requiring 


at organization, 
chorus. 


Formerly Mr. Townsend held a similar 


position with the Ne 


Orchestra. 


w. York Symphony 


and “familiar piano, 
Harold | 


| 
| 
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Flall at the opening of the season g0 
together in the mind, and make one 
impression which those who hang 
azound this place for various reasens 
never forget. There is in Symphony ut 
this time a lot of polite bustle, an effect 
of Spotless Town, and.sonorous echoes 
of the ‘great orchestra which Mr. 
Monteux has assembled and is rehears— 
ing inside the hermetically sealed audi- 
torium. “The boys” in their offices 
give you greetings of the season. 
There is a pervading atmosphere of 
gentleman-like’ joy. | 

Finding yourself in a shadowy corri- 
dor you peak in through one of the 
entrances to the rehearsal hall, though 
this was ‘“verboten,” and is now 
“defendu.”’ Nevertheless, you snerk 
over to the door, open it an inch and 
peak in. Mr. Monteux is seated befor? 
at his conductor’s stand, picking to 
pieces, in a preliminary rehearsal, de- 
tails of the compositions to be par- 
formed. It is a maddening experienc? 
for the listener outside. 
ear to the crack. The orchestra pets 
going, with all kinds of wonderf1 | 
effects. The brass comes in’ with a 
crash, and the strings soar up over it, 
when, in the very middle of It all, | 
Monteux raps on his desk and stops ! 
the whole business. Go back to letter: 
“HH” he says, and again lifts his baton. ° 
This is a physical shock, as well as a 
disappointment. It is as if some great 
complicated piece of machinery started. 
slowly, and went a little faster, the 
small Wheels moving the big ‘ones, all, 
kinds and varieties of revolutions a 
minute, the big wheels gathering mo- 
mentum, and suddenly—Bang! It’s a 
wonder something didn’t smash, when 
all that motion was arrested so sud-— 
denly and so violenfly. Just then an 
usher or official comes along the corvri- 
dor and you turn around innocently, 
— Say you are looking for Mr. Bren- 
an. 


By and by Mr. Monteux will he 
through. Thea you go up a little {light 
of stairs to his sanctum—a delizhtful 
‘workroom, ¥:-mply but sufficiently fur- 
mished, in the corner of the building 
Westland and | 
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‘Dross, as I would read a prograniune 
De. He is hearing it as he reads. 
Eguring out effects, tempi, phrasing of 
Asner parts, and the other endless de- 
tails of the. conductor’s extraordinary 
‘task. He is holding his first rehearsal. 
Whis is where it is held, here in the 
muiet of the study, with a music rack 
and a pencil handy, and not in the audi-+ 
‘torium with the players. By the time 
Monteux comes before them, he has 
every detail of his score 
task clearly in his head, 
‘general has elaborated his plan of 
‘battle long before he issues orders for 
the attack. 

It is going to be an interesting season 
with more novelties than ever. ‘‘Let us 
begin with modern Italy,’’ says Mr. 
Monteux. ‘You remember Malapiero’s 
‘Pauses of Silence,’ which made such an 
impression last season, and also when 


He glues nis | Mr. Rabaud played it before me? Ihave 


something else of his, written a little 
earlier, I think, before ‘The Pauses of 
Silence.’ This work, which will be heard 
here for the first time, is his ‘Impres- 
sioni dal vero,’”’ a suite of three pieces 
for orchestra. This Malapiero is, I. 
think, a wonderful young man. 

“Then another famous work from the 
rapidly wising school of young Itallam 
composers, of whom Malapiero ts @ 
member, is the ‘Fontane'di Roma.’ This 
is a tonal description of four celebrated 
fountains of Rome, the fountain of 
Valle Giulia at dawn, the Triton foun- 
tain at noon, the fountain of Trevi at 
midday and the fountain of the Villa 
Medici at sunset. 

‘There ig also to be played for the 
first time here a suite in four movements 
by Victor de Sabata. And here is a 
suite by my old friend Alfredo Casella, 
with whom I was a fellow-student at 
the Paris Conservatorie, ‘Le Couvent 
sur l’Eau.’”’’ This suite is dedicated to 
Mr. Monteux. Casella, he says, is one 
of the most brilliant, gifted and intel- 
lectual of the modern Italians. We who 
do not know Casella know what'an up- 


roar his ultra-modern compositions and | 
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his vehemently written manifestos in. 


favor of modern ideas in music have 
provoked abroad. They led to the dread 
title and ugly name of ‘futuristic being 
applied to this composer, who, how- 
ever,’ says Mr. Monteux, ‘‘cares little 
or nothing for anything save his convic- 
tions and ideals.’’ 

This suite is of movements which Ca- 
Sella composed originally for a ballet, 
which was shown to Mr. Diaghileff of 
the Russian ballet. Mr. Diaghileff did 
not undertake the work. 
movements are now to be heard in con- 
cert form in this suite. 

“Then, for Spain,’’ said Mr. Monteux, 
“T await with anxiety and faith the ar- 
rival of a suite by the Spaniard, De 
Falla. 

“And here is Russia. A ‘Poeme 
Epique’ of Sergei Wassilenko (op. 4), 
the first symphony of Basile Kalinni- 


kow. And here is old Rimsky, blessed | 


old Rimsky, the ‘May-Night’ overture 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff. Last but not 
least here is a crackling orchestral ver- 
sion of Balakirew’s famous piano piece 
Tslamey.’ by again Alfred Casella. 
That will show you what he can do in 
the way of virtuoso effects with an or- 
chestra.”’ ‘ 

He turned to a page where horns and 
trumpets squawked wildly, and there 
| were sweeping harp glissandi, chatter- 
ling wood-wind, pounding drums and ca- 
yvorting strings. ‘‘There,’’ he said, ’’you 
will hear some noise.’’ A great piece 
| “Tslamey,’’ and probably still better in a 
good orchestral version. 
| “For, Belgium,’ the conductor went 
\ on, “T have the symphony in F major 
|of the brother of Eugene Ysaye; that is, 
.Theodore Ysaye. He was quite a com 
poser. He died about two years ago. 
His accomplishments were overshad 
owed by those of the famous violinist 
This symphony is dedicated to Charles 
Martin Loeffler of Boston.’’ 

“From France we have, first, a new 
work by my friend and colleague, 
Henri Rabaud. It is scenic music 
from a- play, ‘Anthony and 
Cleopatra.’ 
Pierne, ‘Les Cathedra’es,’ and 
‘Paysages Franciscans,’ and also a 
‘Divertissement’ of Repartz. I shail 
also revive Debussy’s ‘La Mer’ and 
the first symphony of Sibelius, which 
seems his most popular work. I shall 
likewise play for the first time in 
Boston Sibelius’ third symphony. And 
if I can get the loan of parts from 
the Metropolitan, I shall probably 
perform a concert version of 
Strawinsky’s music to Petrouchka.” 


Its principal | 


Also two compositions of 


Other novelties will be announced. 
Here’s a funny thing, by the way. 


however 


ican orchestras, which, 
‘good they believe themselves to be, 
do not at this day command .§ the 
prestige in this country of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, have been voicing 
their concern for the last two. or) 
three seasons, following the Muck 
business, -lest the Boston Symphony. 
should deteriorate from its excep- 
tionally high standards. They said, 
also, that there were better orches- 
tras in America, better individual 
Players, more brilliant conductors, 
etc. 

But when the strike ov@r wage 
and union issues arose last spring, 
and a number of the old players, 
though more of the young ones, left 
the Boston orchestra, these same 
manugers or their agents sat down 
‘at the stage door of Symphony Hall 
and fairly pounced on the players the 
\instant they expressed their willing- 
‘ness to sign another contract. Now 
the New York orchestra which Mr. 
Hodansky and Mr. Mengelberg will 
direct announces the engagement of 
four ‘‘premier artists’ from the Bos- 
ton Symphony! 


Some managers of admirable Amer- | 


They may be premier in New 
3 Mr. Press Agent, but they are 
not and never were ‘“‘premier’’§ in 
Boston. Each of the sections of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra as it 
stands today, an orchestra of which 
the personnel has been revised three 
times since the war, has, with the 
exception of the new concert master, 
Richard Burgin, leaders with long 
vears of service to their credit and 
to the fame of the orchestra, or else 
there are new men. whom Mr. 
Monteux brought with him a year 
ago, men selected for their brilliant 
accomplishments, and who did not 
respond to the invitations to strike. 
Among these are Julius Theodoro- 
witz, second concert master; Ferdi- 
inand Thillois, leader of the second 
violins; Frederic Denayer, first vio- 
| la; Max Kunze, first double bass; 
Georges Laurent, first flute; Georges 
Longy, first oboe; Albert Sand, first 
‘clarinet; Abdon Laus, first bassoon; 
‘Georges Mager, first trumpet; George 
Wendler, first horn; Carl Hampe, first 
trombone; Alfred Holy, harpist: 
Stefan Neuman, first tympanist. 

The membership of the orchestra 
‘was last week, 97. This week it will 
‘become 102. Five men from the musi- 
‘eal union have joined the Boston 
Symphony. 


’ 
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; As.the World Wags 


By PHILIP HALE. 


4 


4 The New York Times of last Sunday 


Pquoted an “official note’ from the press 


chestra of that city to this effect: 

‘Internal conditions in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra led many to seek 
new fields, 12 premier players having 


found pinees’ in the National Sym- 
phony,’ 
Wilt this Dilss OME . res; agent kind- 
take the trouble to vive the names 
of the 12 


’ Boston Symphony Orchestra? Why does 


“‘nremier’ players that left the 


‘ : - on , ; 1,4 P 
he find it necessary to say the thing 


M@Ewhich is not? 


stated i a New York 


newspaper a few devs ago that Mr. 


, 4 ‘ a 
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r Josef Adamowski. has just re- 


Siurned from Wacrsaw, is favorably 


mitioned for th vacant conductorship of | 


a 


7 


phony Orchestra. Our 
vio, ontellist ana 
will be the 
StALemenktL., Mean- 
While the accomplished Pierre Monteux 
. . . 4 . “ 
Fis preparing the Symphonv programs 
Aior this season, not realizing that the 
position is “‘vacant.’’ 


Harddl Sf. 7; (flo 


Special Plans for Boston 


'S ** 4. Symphony Season 


|Sept.rg. | . | 
; Never as the public manifested a} 


keener fnterest than in the coming sea-, 
ison of 24- Friday afternoon and 24 Sat-; 
urday evening Boston Symphony Or-) 
chestra concerts which will begin Oc-| 

tober &§ and 9 in Symphony Hall. All 
/seats‘for the Friday afternoon concerts 
| have been taken by subscription and 
) only a few for Saturdays are still avatl- 
| able. A number of special plans are 
) being entertained for as many events Of) 


S unusual musical importance as the 


te 


Schedule (already crowded) will permit. | 


There will certainly be given at least 

&@ number of Young People’s Concerts 
) following the successful experiment of 
last year. These concerts will enlist the 
full orchestra and be conducted by 
}Pierre Monteux. They will enable the 
younger gencration of Boston to hear 
music of direct appeal, but also of high 
character, and in the” finest possible 
poerformance. 


Re: at 


Te 


| avent ot the Nationgal Symphony Or- YyYoune 


' Mr. Monteux, during his) summer's 
trip to Europe, has found some new 
scores of high talent which will ftgure 
on the coming programmes, Of the 
younger Itallan composers, Respighi di 
Sabata, Halipiero and Cassella will be 


represented, and from Spain, deFalla. | 


From France Darius Mijhaud, the 
artistic revolutionist, and of 
the older generation, Roger Ducasse, 
Pierne, Dubussy, Franck. An excerpt 


from a new work of d'Indy, “‘The Le-. 
gend of St. Christopher,” and a new 
battle piece by Saint-Saens for organ | 
and orchestra, ‘‘Cypres et Lauriers,” | 
will be heard. Of the younger Rus- ; 


sians, Stravinsky and Vassilenko, anid 


of the older Russians, Rimsky-Korsa- 


koff and Kalinnikoff. 

Mr. Monteux will also revive works of 
Sibelius whose music has not been heard 
here for several seasons. Among: na-' 
itive composers there will be Mr. John 


[.. Carpenter and Mr. E. G. Hill. The) 
‘great classics of enduring fame _ will, 


however, have their due place at the 
‘Symphony concerts. Bach, Mozart, 
‘Haydn, Beethoven, Shubert and Schu- 
imann will be duly represented, as well 


men-lag Liszt and Wagner. 


Of the pianists to appear Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, Joseph Hoffmann and Benno 
Moiseivitsch are prominent. 

At still other concerts Madame Luiza 


Tetrazzini will return to Boston, also | 
Eugene Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, | 
the Isadore Duncan Dancers and Anna‘: 


Pavlova, the famous dancer of another 
school, with her brilliant company anu 
large orchestra. The usual pension 
fund cancerts by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will also take place on Sun- 


day afternoons. 


Four oratories are to bé Sung by the 
Handel and Haydn Society: HMandel’s 
‘Messiah’ on Dec. 19 and 26, Sullivan’s 
“Golden Legend’ on Jan. 23, Verdi's 
“Requiem” Feb. 20, and Horatio Par- 
ker’s ‘‘Hora Novissima”’ March = 27. 
Notable soloists at these concerts are 
Inez Barbour, Nevada. VanDerVeer, 
Morgan, Kingston, Clarence Whitehill, 
Marie Rappold, Lambert Murphy, Royal 
Dadmun,. Florence Hinkle, Merle Al- 
cock, Reinald Werrenrath, iKdward 
Johnson, Caroline tludson-Alexander, 
Louise Homer, Orville Harrold and 
others who will be announced later. 
The usual illustrated travel lectures 
will be given on Friday evenings and 
Saturday afternoons, 10 by E. M. New- 
man and 10 by Burton Holmes. For 
further information regarding . these 
concerts and lectures, all who are in- 
terested are invited to apply to the 
management, Svmphony Hall. 
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Another dianist less known .to oure— 
public, but famous indeed in Europe, is 
Bento Moiseiwitseh, heretofore unheard 
of with the Boston Symphony orchestra. 


= : cc 
o Coming to this ¢ountry for the first time 
last winter, he was among pianists in 
OF SYMPHONY sensation of the New York season. Lon- 
1 don and New York have united in rank- 


ing him among the highest living mas- 


| campaign being in Germany, but much 
of the effective work being done by @ 
‘local man, who spread accounts of high- 
ér wages being paid in symphony or- 


| ) , chestras in other cities. “There were ' 
men in the orchestra,”’ continued Mr. 
Hale, “who, I’m ashamed to say, did not : 
| want to play under a French eonductor.”’ 
| 
| 


He lamented the decline of the Handel. 
: and Haydn Society, which today. is | 


on ae oe ee 


; | ters of his instrument, 
Ancther an: vounger pianist more fa- 


Fortieth Season Opens in miliar to Bostonians is Mischa Levitski, 
who has played with the orchestra. His 
October—Large Sale 


qe “farmed out,” and that there is no body 
Philip Hale says Loss Of |or singers which the public will pay 
‘money to hear. In order to get a large 
‘audience. at a choral recital the fact 


: 


‘that an important artist has been en- 


rapid advancement is placing him in the 
forefront of pianists, 


Place Largely Due to 


ertised by some enterprising manager. 


Motors and Bridge perm to appear has to be widely ad- 


| He recited the names of familiar string 


CRITIC DISCUSSES 
SYMPHONY TROUBLE 
PACA ath ———¢h. egy” ev 


Philip Hale, dramatic and usic 
eritic of The Herald, addressing the 
Boston Music Publishers’ Associa- 
tion last night at the Parker House, 
declared that Boston, which a score 
of years ago justly laid claim to 
being the musical centre of the 


United States, at present is “off. 
the map musically.” He _ stated 


that automobiles and bridge whist 
parties are in a large measure 
responsible for the present con- 
dition. 

After alluding to the higt: position the 
city occupied in the music world when 
he first came to Bostun in 1899, when 
the choral societies, the church choirs 
and other musical organizaticns were of 
a character unequalled by those of any 
other in America—he declared that to- 
day we have “only the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra.” 


_ Symphony Maligned 
“The Boston Symphony Orchestra,” 
said Mr. Hale, “has been damnably 
maligned and maliciously talked about, 
not only here, but In Ncw York.’”’ With 


regard to the so-called strike last March 
by certain members of that orchestra. 
Mr. Hale characterized Hrederic Frad- 
kin, deposed concert Mmasitel, as a ‘hot- 
headed young violinist,’”’ but he also 
said that there was no question that 
the chairman of the board of trustees 
was “woefully lacking in te.ct.’’ 

The attempt at that time to disrupt 
the Symphony orchestra, he declared, 
“was a result of German propaganda, the 
‘inception of the propaganda-spreading 


quartets which once pleased old Boston 
audiences, and then asserted that today 
there are none of such exceptional val- 
ues. 

In order to obtain a sizable audience 
today at almost any sort of musical re- 
cital the word has to be passed on by 
a society leader, Mr Hale said, and in 
these cases a large proportion of those 
who attend are present, not because 
they know or appreciate music, but 
because they have been told by an in- 
fluential person that they must hear 
or see So and so Many of them applaud 


things that they would have been bored | 


stiff listening to years ago 


Jazz Has Helped 


Extreme jazz music has been bene- 
ficial in the respect that it has taken 
many composers out of the solemn 
rhythm in which they had been working 
for many years, said Mr. Hale. He also 
had a favorable word for graphophones, 
saying that they enabled tired business 
men to enjoy bits of music they would 
not otherwise hear. “I pity the man,” 


lhe added, ‘‘who cannot enjoy “Jasper, 


I Hear You Calling Me’? and “Robert EK. 
Lee,” for they are infinitely better than 
the pieces produced by some of you 


; gentlemen.” 


Musie of the fufttre he said rests with 


the publishers and not with the con- 
ductors, and the publishers should sup- 
port the best and not “get the idea 


that any one nation has a divine right 
to music.’”’ It is their duty to press 
the music of every country. 


William Arms Fisher, one of the Oli- 


ver Ditson Company’s composers, was 
called upon by James A. Smith, presi- 
dent of the association, and referred to 
the “subtle criticisms’’ written by Mr. 
Hale. He said they were “kindly” and 
yet told the “truth.” Winslow Bruce, 
poy soloist at Trinity Church, and Wal- 
ter D. Pidgeon, baritone, sang several 
songs. , 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
founded in 1881, now faces its 40th anni- 
versary season, which, as usual, will 
comprise 24 Friday afternoon and 24 Sat- 
urday evening concerts, the first pair to 
ne given on Oct. 8 and 9, and continuing 
through the following April. so en- 
thusiastic are the patrons of the Sym- 
nhony coneerts that at the time of this 
announcement all seats for the Friday 
concerts have heen taken by subscription 
and only a few for Saturday are still to 
be had. It is indicative of a highly suc- 
ressful and even memorable anniversary 
that the subscription sales have in ho 
previous summer advanced so rapidly. 

Pierre Monteux, who has made such a 
marked impression by his authoritative 
and inspiring readings of every style of 


niusic, and his ability to obtain results } 


from the musicians under him, will con- 
tinue as conductor. He is preparing for 
performance some new scores of unusual 


interest. During his two months’ so-, 


journ in France and England in the 
early summer he found and has brought 
back new music from these countries 


and some works by the younger and] 


holder generation of Italians as well. 


Mr. Monteux has an enviable reputation } ,, : 
| ; p | York reputation is Isolde Menges, the 


}voung English v*olinist. Making her 


as a program-maker, and his fine taste 
and catholicity in selection are generally 
acknowledged. 


Soloists for the Season 


The soloists to be heard during 1920-21 
are in each ense different from those of 
last season. Although a larger number 
of them than usual are to make thetr 
first appearance with the Boston Syvm- 
phony orchestra, some are celebrated 
elsewhere and some are familiar at 
these concerts. 

Harold Bauer, pianist, certainly falls 
into this category, for his past perform- 
anees with the orchestra are numerous 
as well as illustrious. His performance 
of master concertos may be vividly re- 
called. 
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| Of longer standing with our public is 
Perey Grainger, who nevertheless has 
never before plaved with the Boston 
Svmphonv orchestra. The fine quali- 


} ties of this AuStratian pianist are too 
well known here to require emvhasis, 

Arthur Rubinstein on the other hand 
| is not only new to the orchestra, but 


comparatively unknown to Boston, He | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


crossed the seas seme years ago when 
a mere boy, and astounded those Bosto- 
| niens who heard him by his lightning 
| dexterity. He returned to America from 
'Kuropve last season, and played bril- 
' liantlv at a concert in Symphony ‘Hal! 
and in a private musicale. ~ 4 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison working 
together for several seasons until they 
have acquired mutual sympathy, have 
suceeeded in creating a fresh general 
interest in music for two pianos by play- 
ing a double concerto. ’ 


-— 
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Master Violinist 


To many people no soloist of the 
‘coming Season will be more welcome 
‘than Jacques Thibaud, the master vio- 
linist of France, who has been heard 
eeverall times with the arcnestra. His 
jemotional intensity, purity of taste a a 
inobility of style have made these per- 
formances memorable. 
| Another artist who will come to Bos- 
‘ton and Boston’s orchestra with-a very 
| considerable European and also a New 


debut in London in February 1918, she 
plaved again and again with different 
orchestras and in recitals, always with 
the same brilliant suceess, During the 
following autumn and winter she tri- 
umphed in various Turopean. cities. 
Then the WAP Came anil her famous New 
York debut in 1916, followed by a tour 


|of Canada. 


New Singers 


Among singers, Alice Nielsen will be 
fondly recalled by those who remember 
the davs when the Boston Opera Com- 
pany was in its prime and she showed 
marked versatility. Miss Nielsen’s voice 
sounds to particutar advantage on the 


concert stage, 
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What Miss Nielsen was to the Bos- 
ton Opera Company, so was Mme. 
Helen Stanley, dramatic soprano, to the 
Chicago Opera Company. She has made 
a number of concert tours during the 
last few seasons, but has never suns 
with the Boston Symphony orchestra. 

Another dramatic suprano who is to 


sing with the orchestra is Mme. Huld# | onerishes it. 


Lashanska, a particular favorite among 
the younger singers. A rich and vividly 
beautiful voice, an unusual interpretive 
intelligence, a striking personality and 
presence, bespeaking her Scandinavian 
descent—these are her endowments and 
attainments, 

The single male singer among the list 
of soloists is Reinald Werrenrath, Al- 
though this young American baritone has 
sung in opera, he has won and merited 
a, devoted public in this city by the sole 
means of the concert stage, whether in 
orchestral concerts, oratorios or recitals 
of his own. Thus by the quality of his 
voice and his interpretive skill he has 
| disproved the saying that ‘‘opera is the 
‘only place for a baritone.” 


RICH FARE IN PROSPECT. 


open-minded, 


becomingly curious, as well, 
about newer and innovating composers. 
The conductors persisted; audiences usually 
proved worthy of their good name; and 
so a fine tradition was established, unex- 
celled in any orchestra at home or abroad. 
Mr. Monteux, as the scope of his pro- 
srammes last season proved, received and 
Personally, mcreover, he has 
the cosmopolitan outlook; his eagerness for 
novel and interesting music is unabating; 
he reads new and old scores unceasing!y; 


he is diligent in the exploration of pub-|. 


lishers’ shelves; he likes nothing better 
than to upturn an overlooked piece by a 
classic or a semi-classic composer, to open 
the way to an unknown and deserving 
man. In fine, he would make the Sym- 
phony Concerts a mirror of the musie «f 
our immediate time no less than a glass re- 
flecting the classics in living image. For 
Mr. Monteux, music is music, according 
to intrinsic desert, whatever the national- 
ity of the composer, whatever the date 
upon the sheets. Modestly and wisely, he 
counts it the obligation of a conductor 
to seek tactful contacts with composers 
and publishers rather than to hold them 
waiting on his door-step. With these ends 


‘in view he journeyed to London and Ppzrris 


MR. MONTEUX OUTLINES PENDING | 
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A Wide Range fot the Symphony Concerts 
Next Season—The Classics in Due Place 
and With Sundry Rediscoveries—Young 
‘Englishmen, “New” Italians, a Risen 


| 
} 
| 
} 
} 
| 


Spaniard, Promising Parisians, Fresh | 
Russians, in Novel Music A-Plenty— | 


Good Share for Americans as Well 


HE present conductor of the Sym- 

phony Orchestra respects its tra- 

dition of widely ranging pro- 

grammes. In the days when the 
strewing of scornful epithets upon any and 
all Germans was a favorite pastime, it 
Was the custom to call his predecessors 
narrow-minded. Perhaps they were; yet 
from the first years of Mr. Gericke through 
the final years of Dr. Muck, they set and 
‘maintained a precedent: The repertory 
must be catholic. Whether a piece of 
music came from French, ‘ierman, Czech, 
Italian, Scandinavian, Russian or Amer- 


ican pen, whether it was classic or semi- 
classic, modern or ultra-modern, it de- 
served performance, so long as it was im- 
pressive, interesting or otherwise .signifi- 
cant. AS presumption went, the public 
‘of the Symphony Concerts was no 1ess 


! 
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last summer; while annually he purposes 


'to renew these European visits. 


In such faith and practise Mr. Monteus 


| shaped programmes through his first sea- 
‘son as established conductor of the Sym- 


phony Concerts. In Boston and in other 
cities, they pleasured the public, main- 
tained the standards of the orchestra, won 
him just laurels, heartened the youth of 
all ages to whom the new and strange is 
not a fearsome thing. In his second Season, 
beginning next month, he intends to make 
the repertory yet more varicus atd stim- 
ulating, so far as twenty-four programmes 
give him room and there is time and energy 
for thorough preparation. Daily he is at 
his studies in ‘the -conductor’s room 45t 
Symphony Hall; 
steady work of rehearsals and concerts, 
both without haste and ‘without rest. 

So far as the conductor can accomplish 
his present plans, English composers from 
Bantock to Bax will enjoy their first con- 


soon he will be at the| 


siderable inning at the Symphony Con- | 


certs. Four of the ‘‘new’’ = Italians, 
who cultivate symphonic music, will have 
place. There will be room for the rising 
Spaniard, de Falla, and for the risen Pa- 
risians, Milhaud and Roger-UVucasse. Mu- 
sic of one of the younger Russians, Vas- 
silenko, will be played for the first times in 
America. An unheard symphony—his third 
—by Sibelius, the Finn, is in prospect, along 
with the suite for the concert-hall that 
Mr. Carpenter has assembled from his bal- 
let, ‘“‘The Birthday of The Infanta,”’ and 


a new tone-poem by Mr. Hill, suggested | 


by Poe’s grewsome tale, “The Fall of The 


| 


; a 


| From them the classics—Bach and) Mozart 
'|as already recited; Beethoven in at least 


‘|\two symphonies and sundry miscellaneous quainted with the violin, his 


; zest for them. 
; curious to discover how lapse of years and 
} change of taste have affected 
jfrom them and pleasure in them. , ' 

iwell aware that other conductors purpose oe RODEO: 59 Oe > Vi es 


is by no means ¢€xXhausted.. Upon a AY i 

Monteux’s music-rack is the overture -t B 

his opera, “A Night in May;” accessil ; 

in. New York is the suite chosen ani 
sewn together from another opera, “Ta > 
Tale of Tsar Saltan” in the composer 
rich vein of fantastic legend. Near neigh. 
bor to these Russians, as the land, thoug | 
hardly the spirit, goes, is the Finn, Sibeliu ; 
none of whose muSic has lately been hear 
is the Symphony Coneerts, persistently a> 
Mr. Fiedier and Dr. Muck gave it voguc. 
Both overlooked his third symphony. M1! 
Monteux will undertake it. The clangin : 
and familiar first also tempts the con- 
ductor. 


STON TO 


cert Master Will Start 
Rehearsal Work Today 


o------- 


And the Americans to whom Mr. Mon- 
leux has long lent a receptive ear? Two 
of their pieces for which he waits have 
already been specified—Mr. Carpenter’s 
ballet-suite and Mr. Hill’s tone-poem. 
Add to these, if. a performance.*€an be ar- 
ranged, Mr. Arthur Shepherd’s concerto for master of the Boston Symphony 
piano and orchestra, a much-praised music Orchestra, who arrived ji . 3, ’ 
among his fellow composers; a revival of frony a as J “ah te 
Mr. Loeffler’s ‘“‘Pagan Poem” and of Mr. hi teed yesterday, will sit 
Carpenter’s gay feat of ingenuity and hu- this MOrnINg at the left of Conduc- 

tor Pierre Monteux when he lifts 


mor, ‘“‘Adventures in A Perambulator’’; cer- 
tain extremely modern ‘sketches”—no his baton for the first rehearsal in 
eh than six minutes long—by an obscure preparation for the opening of the 
ew Yorker, discovered by Mr. Monteux; season. Oct. 8 d 74 
Ae a deserved repetition of. the late Mr pet aad alive Sa d 
riffes’ ‘4 le rarad bus ‘arsaw an ‘4 
nigel ies eee ce. of Kubla ish parentage, Mr. Burgin has pte Bago 
ere a €é more imaginative Ameri- greater part of his musical career in 
: = voices will not go unheard at Sym- Russia, Finland and Scandinavia, where 
phony Hall through the winter. as concert master, he won widespread 


' To complete the circle the Germans. fame, 


HAS WON FAME IN 


ew 
Ne 


Lotti His First Teacher 


At the age of five he became ac- 


|pieces; the symphony of Schubert aforesaid, teacher being Lotti, who, with reign 


another from Schumann; the fourth sym-was a fellow- 
phony of Brahms; the usual modicum of French teaches at ie aioe a 
Wagner in the concert-room. Finally, hopeSchool. When 13 years old he coven 9 
of Strauss in the finer-fibred tone-poems. this country and in New York attracted 
Mr. Monteux does not 1 «ck admiration or considerable attention by his concerts 
Like the rest of us, he isim Carnegie Hall. It was fn that city 
that he first heard of the Boston Sym- 
impression phony Orchestra, attending one of the 
te id orchestra's performances in New York. 


to bring them back to American concert- 


halls. In 1908 he began four years of train- 


From their fortunes and from the; 
ae a the Symphony Concerts in Boston Then Seeielen & cocdiak Sank of Russia | 
awaits a cue. As a cosmopolitan musi-poland. Fi adsl ' . 
lan, he is valiant for Strauss; as a Franco- which ee pe wient tert eeprtens, beg 
merican conductor, he would also beand soloist. He has played under Max 
‘discreet. H. T. Parker Fiedler and Arthur Nikisch, former 
conductors of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, likewise under Richard Strauss 
and Schneevoight, the Finnish conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society in Stock- 
holm, 

While in Stockholm he organized the 
“Richard Burgin Quartet,” and _ also 
formed the Philharmonic Society of 
Christiania, a notable quartet, which 
played 12 concerts a season, 


Richard Burgin, New Con- 


JOIN SYMPHONY 


| 
| 
| 


NORTHERN EUROPE) 


| 


Richard Burgin, the rew concert | 


| 
| 





»*° Bm the classics, to one of the cénductOPR™ pending ipro-| 
Eg te is minded to re- i grammes. Another’ piece, altogether | Ca- — @ rev ma ener 


disc: - to his hearers at $ymphony Hall -sella’s own, also awaits his hand, “The } — | BURGIN" NEW SYMPHONY 


a “oo i | . , 1 ¢- | : lec. ¥ y 
Schubert's “Tragic Symphony,” by reed Convent by Hp Fh gg ety oe I CONCERT M ASTER , 
of variation from the endlessly haa ed | tion does no ap sins alates Ohad aaa ah: " ; Last Friday rehearsals were begun by | 
“Unfinished” and Ninth; the , yh pte , piece of the theatre, the Boston Symphory orchestra under . 
” an et i f Pier Monieu the 
to Mozart’s opera, “Il Seraglio the direction of Pierre Monieux, . 
prelude to “Don Juan’; and two over-{ Little by little a gta a viernes 9 of conductor, in preparation for the ofien<_ 
looked concertos of Bach to be played as Spaniards, almost wholly unknown 10 ing concerts to be siven next Friday. 
‘M@O ble pieces—one with violin, flute and American ears, has made way into the afternoon and Saturday ev.:ilac. Rich | 
aio t utstanding instruments and one | concerts of Paris and London. Of one of ard Burgin, celebrated Russian virtuoso, 
plano tor 0 Turina, Mr. Monteux thinks but who is now concert master of the or- 
with the organ in ee } poorly Another, de Falla, he apprais=s che tra, ri 1 { 1 a is fj lonw 
aad her, , : PPAars Nestra, arrived in boston after a4 lon: 
Two symphonies by English composers | highly. Accerdingly, the public of the voyage in time to be at his place at the | 
tand high on Mr. Monteux’s list of new |}Symphony Concerts is to héar an orches- left of the conductor on Friday morning. 
F Vaughan-Williams’s “London Sym-} tral suite from his pen for which his songs, The opening program now under preps 
hs tel 4 Bantock’s symphony, “The] as sung hereabouts bv Mme. Gauthier or aration will begin with Beethoven’s | 
phony “ee music in the larger forms Miss Janacopulos, raise expectation. ; Kighth Symphony—the :so-called ‘little 
a. : Britons has been more ap- The younger Parisian to whom Mr. Mon. § © Symphony” with the fantastic Scherzo, 
by the younger + 4 Symphony,” re- teux inclines for promise become perform. § © burlesquing the metronome, which had 
plauded than this ‘‘Lonaon symp “ ana{ance, is Darius Milhaud, barely known inf - just been invented at the time of its 
ces ricer gh iri senive it Armésrica by a quartet for strings oc-§ © composition, The newest work at the | 
a ens v 4 av: oO iv Anparta r+ _ 
stinmulus of the Pritons’ ope oe America| Casionally played by “The Flonzaleys. i || oe pair of ¢ ncerts will be the 
is ‘the piece of the hour or - aie se ' di orenestral fantasy by Guillaume kekeu, 
Boston, New ‘He has written not a little music that SR ae a iting a aR Rk a i 
next winter it will be heard in Se dia anhadeeins hd wlan tiiiite be > notec rench composer of the 
icic - 9 «< , ve 
York and Chicago. In recent years Ban- 


; Stay as ; i} Franck gchool. Caesar Franck’s Pre- 
tock’s symphony has made the round of cently a — te agian a I ra ceacy and lude, Chorale and Fugue recently scored 
| et and the charm. As soon as it 1S played at the for full orchestra by Gabriel Pietne 
English concert-rooms. The aspe Colonne Concerts, next Winter, in Paris "ill also be playe ‘Mant 
spirit of those wild islands in the North{|-=~*~ : = ; ?, Willi also be played, and, for a brilliant 
Atlantic kindled the composer to the mu- 


the score will ‘be sent to Boston.  Littie closing piece, Liszt’s Symphonic poem, 
‘known here is the music of Roger-Ducasse, ‘Tasso.”’ 
sic. The melodic mater.al he has drawn one of the elder Parisian youngsters so to Fi Although Richard Burgin’s training 
from the islanders’ folk-tunes. To agpesd OF + pay, The conductor has in hand what he f & has been largely in Russia. and £4 a 
the youngest and most individual of Eng- counts the most characteristic example of ~| Siderable part of his professional career 
lish composers Mr. Monteux has aiso given. it--a tone-poem of spring. His fellow- has been confined by stringent condi- 
ear—Arnold Bax—and one or another piece. ‘conductor, Monsieur Pierné has provided tions in eastern E uropa to Russia, Fin- 
of his symphonic music is fairly certain to jim with another novel piece—a prelude land and Seandinavia, he is a native of 
gain place on the conductor's programmes. +, «phe Cathedrals,” poem of French for |W arsaw and of Polish parentage. = 
He likes, too, the vigor, the onrush, the titude and French glory when war as: | bagel eg 12 years he has made his mark RICHARD BURGIN 
eminently British quality of John Ireland.’ aatieoa these shrines. Once shia a stimie | AS the finest concert master in that part New Concert Master of the Boston 


na 


ey 


> S —— c - s - 
ee et = > am rat Lae, : Be Be: —.~ 


‘> + ' 


i sé 9 Of the Tor 13 34 > Y) 7 ‘ 
Orchestra] scores by four of the “new” Bernhardt brought it to the stage and | at world, leading the string sections Symphony Orchestra 


wa 


of the premier orchestra 4 
Italian composers nOw lie upon Mr. Mon--pjerné provided the music. In degree and Cities of these countri 5 B a ale { Be Ra ee 
; ; . g ‘ ‘4 -% , ; 2 ad Zh ws - even ; 
teux’s desk—Hesp'gh!, di Sabata, Malipiero jn unhackneyed pieces, the elder French .extraordinary t: t 5 and | orchestr . Aristiani 
es | : xtraordinary talent at the age of 5 and | orchestra and the Christiania Phithapl 
and Casella. The piece by Respighi is in composers will also nave their turn on Myr. came to America -when 13 years old, | monic Society orchestra. . He played 
y M4 t+ Cc O - yv 5 ie be x 7 ‘TOV GND —s ' le 7 r *+ ‘+ ; " iz : 1] . ° ne Ge 
current verbiage a ‘‘tone-picture’ of four “Monteux’s program JAEDUSSY, dod ex- paying in Carnegie Hal!, New York. He soloist in the first public performanée of 
the violin concerta Si} Delius, under the 


of the familiar fountains of Rome. It has ample, with ‘lhe Sea +, Vindy wi ‘ A | |}has never been to Boston be ‘fore, ) 
- Pranck | | though at that time he heard a Sol supervision of the noted composer, 
} 


been aiready played in America by Mr. gummer Day on the Mountain’: 
$toek’s orchestra in Chicago and, if mem- wth the ton@-poem, “The bDinns,” in which | ance in Carnegie Hall by the Boston On another occasion he Played Glagou-~ 
ory serves, by Mr. Damrosch’s in New|, piano bears considerable part, and 


ae tn 


a | | Symphony orchestra. His tuition took 
York. Sabata’s music is a suite of poet-|/transcription from piano to orchestra of the || | place, for the most part, in Russia 
ized sights and sounds in the country. prelude, Choral and Fugue, made likewise | | ) ener he first studied under Lotti; and 
From Malipiero, whom Mr. Monteux en- py Monsieur Pierné. ; in 1908 he began four years of training 

countered and liked last June in Paris, he : at Petrograd under the great violin 


Vassilenko is the vounger Russian cho- | eae 
has received the two parts of the “Impres- .., ¢ ; th ' teacher, Leopold Auer. Of the Auer pu- 
sioni dal ero ” each in three divisions and n or piace end th e CORGUGICr Seton S- . pils of long standi Ing in Amerie: il. Zime- | 
V ’ ; sa ing composers and the piece in 1s balist. came just before his time; ey pa 


again. “‘tone-picturing”’ in the composer's Poem ,’ medizval in suggestion, utilizin. § 7 Seidel came later, while Jase ‘ha Fleife' 
highly imaginative fashion. One set at:the liturgical music of his country. Ka ! was his fellow-pupil atl friend. ta 
; 3° ; + ] : : ; "J ’ ; ‘ é 
least of these “Impressioni’ will be played linnikov, an older Russian composer, wl!’ [- then made extensive concert tours 
at the Symphony Concerts next winter and has occasionally figured upon programm =< | through several] countries, playing nota- 
after Malipfero’s ‘‘Pause de] Silenzio’’ of jn America, has also provided a sympho.: Dly as soloist in Petrograd, Kiev, Mos- 
two successive scnsons, anticipation warms new to Bostonian ears. To Stravins:: " cow, Odessa, Copenh: wen and other 
to them. By common consent Casella is Mr. Monteux, after their long collabora Citles. He Dilayed as concert master and | Playing 12 concerts each vear, Even: 
vivid and pungent master of harmonic and tion with Mr. Diaghilev’s ballet, instinc | Soloist with the Petrograd Symphony or- | more celebri ate ad was the Burgin quartet 
instrumental means He ‘oves, too, a large tively turns. From “Petrushka’’—the mini- ; chestra, the Helsingfors Symphony or- |0f Stockholm, in whicl 150, he played 
fervor of expression, a red fire of movement. odrama of puppets at a Russian fair, seen} 4 |] | °°S'T@, the Stockholm Concert Society | frst violin, //eratal CL.2. 1980 
It has !ately plensed him to cscore for ful and heard of old in Boston—the compose : ; : = . , 
Orchestra, utilized to the utmost, Balaki-once drew a suite for the concert-hal' | _ there wilt be Ou intermission Of ten siinutes aner the Symphony 


_rev's giowing, fantastic piano-piece, “‘Is- ~he conductor believes he can reproducc! | SS 
Jamey.’ It will make vivid, sonorous end jt. And the music of Rimsky-Korsako.| re } j ee 


noff’s concer to, the composer con. ducting, 

Mr. Burgin has served as concert mas- 
ter wader two former conductors of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra~May Fied- 
ler and Arthur Nikisch. Likewite, un- 
der Richard Strauss, at a Strauss festi- 
‘val in Stockholm, and under Schnee- 


err we eee 2 ee 


| Philharmonic Society in Stockholm and 
} the Philharmonic orchestra of Chris-. 
liania. Mr.-Burgin has conducted this | 
noted orchestra on’ several] occasions, 
and he also itstituted a quartet from its 
ranks, Ww ge toured from city to eity, 


| voight, the Finnish conductor of the | 





Symphony Hall. 
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EVERY NIGHT (EXCEPT SUNDAYS) 8-11 
ORCHESTRA OF SYMPHONY PLAYERS 


AGIDE JACCHIA, Conductor POPS 


LAR PROGRAMS REFRESHMENTS 
TOMORROW~-OPERATIC NIGHT; FRI, SEPT. 17—-WAGNER PROGRAM 


Table Seats, $1 & 75c; Ast balcony (reserved), 75c & 50c. Admission, 25c (no tax). 


THE SYMPHONY CHORUS TO BE RE- 2nd solo-voices; it is planned on an in. 
| posing scale; it is, for the most part, one 

ASSEMBLED of those hymns of exultation in which 

Bach excels. For long it has been un- 
known to Bostonian concert halls. ‘The 
Damnation of Faust’ speaks for itself, 
Few choral pieces are so assured as it of 
an expectant public; few better keep a 
chorus to its mettle; while in such pictori- 


Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, Bach’s 
Magnificat and Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust” Announced for It Next Season— 


ee 
a iin ie fee ees - - see 


- 


- concert-room as the balconies of Symphony 


An Unkind View of Mr. Loeffler and 
Boston—New Chamber-Pieces—A French 
“Tristan” — Why the Chicago Opera 
Forsakes Us 


al and characterizing music, with a clear 
Savor of the theatre, Mr. Monteux should 
shine. 

Presumably these concerts of choral 
music wil] fall outside the regular ser‘es 
of Symphony Concerts. To give room for 
orchestra and chorus in such numbers a3 


| 


POPS IN SEPTEMBER 
A “Fall Series” Well Begun at Symphony 
Hall—Balconies Versus Tables—Familiar 


Hall now are? No one knows; no one 
can know, until some one risks the test. 
It would be an interesting, possibiy a 
fruitful, experiment. 

To leave speculation—a somewhat smaller 


orchestra than “‘The Pops” of the spring 


assembled sat on the stage yesterday. It 
sufficed for the pending programme; but 
as yet it is not too well-balanced in the 
string choirs. They, rather than the wood- 
wind or the brass, lack the numbers and 
the volume of tone that through the next 
week returning players, back from “sum- 


Pieces Familiarly Played 
the Choral Ssmphony and “‘Tne Damnation 
of Faust’* exact, the stage inust be ex. 
tended mlo the auditorlum—an impossible 
change on a Friday afterncon or a Satur- 
day evenings when the first rows of. the 
parquet are occupied by subscribers. Bevr- 


OR once good auguries have not 
faile@ and the Symphony Chorus 
is to be reconstituted for next sea- 
Son, presumably in the numbers 
and the quality that distinguished it when 


By the signs of last evening, in Sep- 
tember no less than in May or June, 
there is an audience for The Pops. lt 
Was aS numerous as ever in the two bal- 


it was first assembled in the musical year 
of 1917-18. By right of work well done, 
raising his prestige at home and spread- 
‘Ing it to other cities, Mr. Stephen Town- 
send will again be the chorus-master. 
From him a circular letter nas gone out 
to the former members of the chorus, the 
first and significant sentence of which 
runst “I have been requested by the con- 
ductor, Mr. Pierre Monteux, and the man- 
ager, Mn W. H. Brennan. of the Boston 
‘Symphony Orchestra, to reassemble the 
Boston Symphony Chorus in preparation 
for important and interesting works tio be 
performed in the coming season of 1920- 


1921." These “works,” as the letter soon 
Specifies, are Beethoven’s Choral Sym-. 
phony, Bach’s Magnificat, and Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust.’’ The Choral Sym- 
phony was the first music undertaken by | 
‘the Symphony Chorus in the autumn of 
1917. It was memorably sung and played 
by choir and orchestra under Dr. Muck. 
In the three vears since passed it has not 
been heard here. The Magnificat, need- 
less, almost, to Say, sits high in Bach’s 
churchly music. It is written for chorus | 


old, 


Kioz’s “dramutie legend" wili fill on 
evening (with a possible repetition, as ¢ 
On a Sunday afterncon), while, 
parently Beethoven’s symphony and Bach' 
hymn will divide another concert or pai 
of concerts. There is no reason to dou! 
the resoouse of the personnel of the origi- 
nal chcirus, so far as it is now available, 
to Mr. Towrsend’s invitation. 


Ais 


It enjoyed| 


its work; it reaiped no little praise for It. | 
With the prestige of orchestra, chorus- 
mastér and corductor and the interest of 
‘the pending pian, new recruits in sufficient. 


numbers will hardly be lacking. Mr. 
Townsend's abilities in such work are al- 


ready prove) at home in Boston, in New| 
York and Phiiadclphia as well; Mr, Mon-| 
teux Is a practised hand with choral musi¢. | 


Under these happy auspices the trustee 
of the orchestra resume a_ work 


ties. For to such music «is the Chord) 
Symphony and "‘Tne Damnatioa of sacs!) 
an orchestra and a chowis, such ag thd) 
only can provide, are essential. Thus ale). 
between the Symphony Chorus under M. 
Townsend and the Harvard Glee Ciw 
under Dr, Davison, choral singing, in th’! 
artistic sense, will be alive again in Bot 
ton, ray ee 


that} 
rounds, diversifies and enlivens its activi 


| Public has 


, 
| Bevere of programme. , Would 
them, 


ingly care little for them. 
| with 
. twelve orchestral 
' sen, 
'parture from 
: ing is a bite or a sup in the longer inter- 


conies at Symphony Hall, where the list- 
eners merely sit and hear as at any other 
concert; while on the floor it filled most of 
the tables. To the frequenters of them 
the frequenters ‘of the balconies have 
long been a mystery. 


ade a) or ad Qo 
Pops are not Pops} ‘regular’ season, 


mer jobs,’’ will daily increase. Here and’ 
there new faces dotted the band—evidently 
of the men who are to swell the Sym- 
phony Orchestra to full ranks through the 
As it was, Mr. Jacchia 


for the habitués of the floor, unless they; ad these forces well in hand; they played 


can smoke at will, choose among the ‘‘re-' 
and chatter when desultory | 


freshments’”’ 
conversation seems more interesting than 
mus«. The faithful of the balconies may 
do none of these amusing things, seem- 
Sedately but 
they listen to 
pieces, variously cho- 
played. Their only de- 
the routine of concert-go- 


evident satisfaction, 


variously 


missions. Yet bye and large, they are the 


most dependable public of The Pops. Most. 


| of the table-foik resort to Symphony Hall 
for the pleasure of an evening lazily 
| Spent against a musical background and 
‘with various non-musical hors d’cvres for 
Seasoning. In contrast, 


own sake, are mildly exacting over the 
quality of performance. Apparently this 

firm liking for miscellaneous 
of orchestral music, not to 
it flock to 
and with the whole 


concerts 


Say in winter, 


There will be an intermission < 


Seer 6 er ee 
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they of the gal-. 
.léries seem interested in the music for jts | 


f ten minutes afte! 


elastically as an ensemble; while he him- 
self led with his usual zest for broad con- 
trast, full-voiced orchestral melody and 
clear rhythm. With operatic and sym- 
Phonic pieces, Mr. Jacchia takes the 
vigorouS way; yet with lighter num- 
bers he keeps a pretty ease and smooth- 
ness of progress. For the most part the 
‘old stand-bys’” of many a Pop concert 
| filled the list—the overture to “William 
Tell,” fragments of Grieg’s music to 
‘Peer Gynt,’’ Chaikovsky’s ‘‘1812,’’ Chab- 
'rier’s glowing ‘‘Espana,’ operatic ‘‘fan- 
tasies’’ from ‘‘Lohengrin” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’’ with extra pieces as Well liked 
and familiar. Only a waltz of Strauss. 
and the overture to ‘‘Tannhiiuser’ seemed | 
to be missing. Later in the week, doubt- 
less, they will return to usual place, Like 
children with stories, the public of The 
Pops often prefers what it already knows 
by heart. Moreover, in or out of the con- 
cert-hall, familiar things make the better 


| welcome, 


--—-- --—- 


the Symphony 












THE POPS AND BRAHMS 





His Horn Trio Slips Into a Programme 
and Is Well Played—Other Incidents 


has a very capabie pianist. 





died: the little instrument with much skill 


paniment for solos, and last night he 





from Brahms’s Trio for Violin, 


OF POP CON 


father among the first violins at the 
Pop concerts, ithe Symphony Orchestra 
In the pres- 
ent series of concerts the playing of the 
ceiesta has fallen to him and he has han- 


I N Mr. Ernest Hoffmann, now joining his 


‘prefore, will be there .... 


sions he has provided the p ano acecom- place on Iriday, itiful Blue Danube’’.. 
made ms College will be 
Possible the performance of a movement nd interpolate their 


horn and 
pianoforte, Opus 40-—a novel item for a Pop of 





CERTS 
C9 "92 
ms Arrénfged | 


Nights 


-ESDAY. 


@e’’ (with organ). .Elgar ! 
ringe of Figaro’’.Mozart 


necessity of re-| (Reve Angelique).... 


. | Rubinstein 
reparations for the ind Delilah’’. .Saint-Saens 
bn of the Boston ..... oes Grieg 


‘the Pop concerts (D) Anrita’s Danee, (ce) In 
mphony Hall 


7) untain King, 
: will thedral from ‘*Louen- 
after next week. |...............:....Wagner 


ee eee DFAalMs 


notably in tthe Fantasia from Leoni’s ing Lear's... sees, Gok 
6s ’ . ’* “| ¢ @eereenreevoen ee 
L/Oracolo” last Friday. On cther weea- nights of the com- [0 ws Smith 


Struuss 


rards............Halversen 


TRSDAY. 
est Night. 


| the week, and tance’’...............Elgar 
programme. Companioning him were Mr., however, will be jtiful, Blue Danube’”’.. 
Jacques Hoffmann and Mr. Hess. The piece, hursday, the 238d. Strauss 


evening it would be well worth hearing 


to the individuality and 





fective. 


to either instrument. 


Which has been rather neglected here of pers are still being 
late, was a great favorite of Mr. Kne’'sel 
and judg ng from the Finale played las: 






However insensitive Brahms may have been 
cnaracteristic 
volCce Of other instruments he had a pe- 
culiar regard for the horn and his writing 
for it was unfailingly SyMpathetic and ef- 
A note in the score suggests that 
in this trio it may be replaced by a ‘ce'lo 
or Viola, but the galloping figure on which 
this finale is based would be quite ynsulted|'"'**: 
The movement was 
brilliantly played and in response to the 


“Dubinushka’’......... | 

\rranged by Agide Jacchia 

the @XAct SeleCe j,i. ... cece cee oe eeee VERUI 

, Which, it is sur- ge et as atau us .. Liszt 
4 . “ Tort sd)? Synip 3 

y differ from re-” Wore” Symi py, ee 
st. '111., ‘‘Lohengrin’’.... 

iy Wagner 

th **1812''.... Tschaikowsky 


. TS fa) ry. ° 
+ SARE weeeeee LSCHaAlkOowsky 


Uo Mogg , Fn (with organ).. Rubinstein 
ran Bizet Mountain Wing’’... .Grieg 
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(First time in Boston) 


(First time in Boston) 
(Orchestrated by Gabriel Pierné) 


FANTASIA on Two Folk-Songs of Anjou 
PRELUDE, CHORALE and FUGUE 


SYMPHONY No. 8, in F major, op. 98 


I. Allegro vivace e con brio 
If. Allegretto scherzando 
IIIf. Tempo di menuetto 


IV. Allegro vivace 
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NERV Ww Y { » premature de: ' this gifte 
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By PHILIP HAL ithe enchanting solo passages :-for oboe 


The 40th Season of the 3o0ston ;and violoncello, he wrote in a vein of 
Symphony Orchestra began brilliantly | Tare tenderness and revealed is ima- 
Sinative nature. Nor did he for a mo- 
ment fall into the sensual caterwaul- 
Mr. Monteux conducted, The program ing dear to many French composers 
was as follows: Beethoven, Symphony When they attempt to express “amour.” 
No. @) Lekeu, Fantasth on tek Folk. His own taste, and his studies with 
: Cesar Franck and Vincent’d’Indy saved 
Songs of Anjou; Franck, Prelude, Chorale him from this pitfall. This love-seetion 
and Fugue orchestrated by Gabriel contains both rapturous and exquisite 
Pierne; Liszt, “Tasso: Lament and Tri-,P@8es, While the close has peculiar nar 
umph.,”’ monic and orchestral charm. The Fan- 
In past years {t was the custom to ‘#Sia met yesterday with instant favor, 
write in a quasi-apologetic tone of the ‘We do not remember in the course of 
‘irst symphony concert of the season; thirty years an unfamiliar § COm aie 
the crchestra had not been together dur- hom — ats my heartily Ad 
ing the summer: or : ? ‘ ww taneously greeted. _ 
conductor cee i la By Pacigy ey Macha] ranck’s Prelude, Chorale and / lea 
pathy with the players; other excuses. has been played here by many pianists, 
nw try or unnecessary, were invented Pierne’s transcription is a brilliant 
by lazy reviewers. ; example of — skilful, intelligent, one) 
Yesterday gave no cause for an apolo- Misht say, reverent instrumentation; | 
getic or glibly indifferent review. Yet Yet there are some of us who prefer the 
there were several new mombers and the ™@Ked nobility of Franck’s component 
prostam included two wnfamiliar com. t® the sumptuous orchestral dress Wash 
positions, It was good to see so large Which rierne hag clothed it. Alia 
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have been. en aged for th . string sec- MNOVINS than the swollen ranscription 
tion will atuite Nee ineik ie" tones gee Known as “Handel's Largo.” 
late for the first concert. As for the. there was a sound performance of 
performance itself, it was one that was Peethoven’s Symphony. The concert 
characteristic of a Well-scasoned, well- ©nded with Liszt’s flamboyant ‘“Tasso,”’ 
disciplined, enthusiastic body of artists, Wich, with the exception of the lead- 
Mr. Monteux and Mr. Brennan have ins theme in its simplest form, and 
worked a miracle: the city, the country, POSsibly the minuet episode, is stuffed 
may still and well be proud of the Bos- with bunkum. The apotheosis, especial- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, in spite of the FY» iS a noteworthy example of Liszt’s 
malicious and foolish attempts last sea- f!'CuS—sawdust and blatant puinp, ‘How 
son to disrupt it. ar is this Liszt from the composer of 
The conductor wags warmly welcomed, he aust” Symphony and the Songs, 
and the great audience manifested every even trom “Mazeppa” and the Me- 
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Lekeu’s Fantasia and Pierne’s tran- The program of the concerts next week 
Scription were played in Boston for the iS as follows: Enesco, Symphony in E- 
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Exciting and Mystical 


| We had as soon not have been both- | 
i 


— Virtuosit 
. y ered with this programme. The music, | 


FS , a au : 
Peo , f- a “fe 20 | if somewhat lacking in formal balance 
‘o and cohesion, as it impressed the writer 
BY OLIN DOWNES jat a first hearing, is in itself suffi- 
ciently exciting, imaginative and fre- 
The opening concert of the sea-| quently mystical in its sensuousness. 
ton. by the Boston Symphony The Lekeu of Waunting pages of cham- 


| ber and music is found again in mys- 
Orchestra, Pierre Monteux con- 


But here, with Pierne, was the A th N | Iti 
| | chestra — was the delicacy, the tonal characteristic shadowy richness and | mong 6 ove 8S wort 
beauty and fulness of ‘‘pianissimo” gorgeousness of Franck. It is a mas- p, f Od, ; a 
| Passages, terpiece of coloring. fe 
| Nothing at yesterday’s Symphopy 
: Virtuoso interpretation of Lekeu's Take the chorale, and think of the|that the orchestra experienced unpre- 
Sean Lor Orchestre sounded ‘on: (we }glowing, transparent tone qualities of cedented difficulties last year. The usual 
| folk-themes and a “programme” not the upper instruments which include, if 4 psp ms 
: | | printed in the original score of the : capacity audience displayed the usual 
'work. But this programme is supplied 'a harp, a celesta, and then add the/@™thusiasm for a performance which 
F | ful festivity and passion. The walls | chestra which form the background for vacant places in it, led by an excellent 
pens t Cason | rev to Bice serie gilt onl do when | ‘jij the swaying chorale. The censer-like’ eonduetor. 
; enau S e NS oO ) e eg sg ay ’ or 7 i 1 - , iy a) _ . . 
. pneles Hddles for avast chorale, with the bell of the celesta Aj) the subscription seats for the Fri- | 
| _ Saying which, and admitting the ab- 
solute genius of the accomplishment, we; remain available. The rush seats, too, 
‘say we prefer this superb: composition were filled yesterday without the aid of 
prejudice. Probably it is, in view of | Nell pra ee a eh, Ry done tm 
: ¢° "eZ iZe j “Yr ale’ ao ji : : 4, s . sing ew rf . 
'the perfect realization of Kranck’s idiom ' The quality of the new plavers is su- 
piano, in the fugue, the matchless splen-| eXceptions, will never be missed. The! 
dor o e cli ‘es w ‘ 1 wn hy 4ensemble playing will be somewhat! 
the ap climaxes when taken up bs bettered as the season progresses, 


P | tailed comparison of the exquisite solo | | piano music and give it orchestral) , Par Pe ee Bese K “(Den a 
| playing of ‘various members of the wind J-| clothes which it does not know how to Laken § Fantasia, Franek S$ Prelude : 
| chorus, Above all—and a great tesi,— }|| wear, and which look out of place on : Le Mili a oO * | 
| ‘anyhow, of the true quality of an or- q} | it. 
Most of the programme was familiar. ; 1 111 tI Sc d | con- 
There was one novelty in the form or a ntelligently core cert, the first of the new season/J showed 
memory serves, some of the woodwind, 
lon the fiy-leaf of a four-hand arrange- vague and sombre colors of other in- #Verased as well as first concerts of 
ment. It is a tale, a fantasy, of youth- | ‘struments in deep registers of the or-' Other seasons by an orchestra with no 
and his partner. The youth and maiden ringing far, far up, as if in the very 
° . . @ . « " as ; », ery , » ~~ oo : ‘ 
W th | is la ot disappear from the crowd. There is a ‘topmost niche of some cathedral! das series were sold long since, and 
] p VY ‘love scene in the midst of nature. fewer than usual of the Saturday seats 
'in its original form, as Franck wrote #@ soloist to account for the fact. The 
it, for the piano. This may be pure | croakers who have been saying that 
with instruments, the clarity which may | perior on the whole to that of the men 
‘be obtained by strings, but never by a; they replace, who, with two or three | 
doubtless, but that has invariably oc- 
_curred in former years. | 


| terious interludes interrupted by wild 
ductor, took place yesterday after- recurrences or reminiscences of the 


dance. The transformation of the prin- 
cipal dance themes—there are two folk- 
themes, but one greatly predominates 
the work—are more than _ ingenious, 
more than ‘‘clever,’’ show true creative 
power. 

No wonder the audience applauded 
this performance of an effective and 
exacting work by Mr. Monteux and his 
men, who were called to their feet to 
acknowledge, with their conductor, the 
applause. 


noon in Symphony Hall. 

When last season ended there was 
an orchestra diminished in num- 
bers by the strike;.there was doubt 
and anxiety in some minds concern- 
ing the artistic future of the organ- 
ization and the probable quality of 
its personnel and_ performances 
this year. But when the audience 
entered the auditorium yesterday, 
an orchestra with its full comple- 
ment of players confronted them, 
and either these players are, if 
anything, better than the players 
who left the orchestra last spring, 
or else Mr. Monteux accomplished 
even more remarkable results with 
an orchestra of newly revised per- 
sonnel than he did with the crip- 
pled orchestra which ended the 
season of I9I9-20. 


TONE RICH AND BRILLIANT 


The performances were without ex- 


Caesar Franck Transferred 


And yet, by the side of this work, 
rather tentative, with all its interest 
and subjectivity, was another which by 
virtue of its formal strength and gran- 
deur make Lekeu’s composition almost 
amateurish. This was the ‘Prelude 
Chorale, and Fugue’ of Caesar Franck, 
originally for the piano, inan orchestral 
version by Gabriel Pierne. The com- 
position proved one of the few works 
for piano which do not seem swollen 
and distorted at the hands of the or- 
chestra. The ideas are so big, the form 
so extended, the utterance so lofty and 
inspired. There is a nature in this 


(music, a mood, not a whit less sensi- 


tive and intimate than that of Lekeu, 
yet these moods are captured and per- 
petuated for all time in a form as pow- 


erful and enduring as a mountain range. : 


Beethoven's Eighth 


The programme opened with Bee- 


| thoven’s 8th symphony, one of the four 
'of the nine symphonies of Beethoven 
‘which remain artistically complete andieffect on the listener. 
| proportionate—ags the 9th symphony is; Overwhelming emotional power which 


Tne Eighth Symphony of Beethoven, 


called ‘“‘little’’ beacause it is shorter and : 


less profound than the others, demands 


Van wunerring precision and delicacy in 


performance if it is to make its full 
It has not the 


not—and as yet secure from ravages of hides all minor surface faults at a 


time. These 4 are the 3d, the 5dth, the 


ith and the 8th. Mr, Monteux showed 
himself thoroughly in accord with the 


Beethovenish virility and humor of the |of instruments to stand out momenta- 


whole work. 


hearing of the Fifth or ‘‘Eroica.’’ Yes- 
erdayv a slight unevenness in attacks 
and un occasional lack of proper sub- 
orcaination which allowed wrong groups 


rily were noticeab'e. These faults are 


Of course musicians will always dis-/inevitable at the first concert after a 


cuss the right tempo of the first part | 


of the third movement. But no one will | : . 
itasia is the more admirable. It is the 


i'work of a voung master, who died at 


discuss the wondrous singing of the 
wind instruments of the orchestra in 
the trio of this movement, or the gen- 
eral clarity, excellence, 
the performance. 


—_ <i. ain _——— ee 


| SMOOTH OPENING 


FOR THE SYMPHONY 


Capacity Audience to Hear 


animation of | 


lone yacation period. 
Of the two novelties, TLekeu’s Fan- 


24, written under the influence of his 
teachers, Franck and D’Indy, yet not 
without its own originality and power. 

Mranck’s “Prelude, Chorale and 
Figue’ is among the best-known mod- 
ern piano pieces. We doubt whether its 
composer would have approved of 
Pierne’s arrangement for orchestra. 
Reethoven once said that no one eould 
transfer satisfactorily a work originally 
conceived in terms of one medium to 
another, 

Liszt’s showy but empty ‘“‘Tasso” had 
a fire and verve in it which atoned for 
the few minor blemishes. All in all, yes-. 
terday’s concert was a triumph for all 
concerned, especially for Mr Monteux, 
whose patient zeal made it possible. 
Next week Harold Bauer wiil play the 
piano part in Brahm’s First Concerto. 
The other numbers are Enesco’s Sym- 


| phony and Berlioz’ Overture to “Ben- 


Remodeled Orchestra 


ception of surprising euphony and aera The orchestration of Pierne is aston- | venuto Cellini.” 


nical precision. The tone quality of the | ijshingly in good taste, in absolute sym- 
ensemble is both rich:and brilliant, par- | pathy with the colors as well as the 


ticularly in the strings, and it would) moods in the composer’s mind. Any- 
be invidious at this time t6 make de- | body, today, can dress up a piece of 








TIGHT BINDING 


‘SYMPHONY CONCERT 


AN OLD-NEW ORCHESTRA BEGINS A 


Saas new mn” OF 19 ry 
The Band Refilled with Youthful /and 
Cosmopolitan Recruits—Present Qualities 
Well Reflecting the Conductor—Lekeu’s 
Fantasia for Novel and Notable Piece— 
Liszt in True Eloquence, but Dubious 
and Debatable Becthoven 





N the interests of the hour, at the first 
Symphony Concert of the fortieth an- 

nual series, the orchestra, yesterday 
afternoon, stood above all else. As 

it gradually assembled on the stage of 
Symphony Hall, it was soon clear that, 
according to promise, conductor and mana-~ 
ger had quietly and efticiently refilled the 
decimated ranks of last spring. The pres- 
ent roster of the band numbers ninety- 
seven musicians in Boston and at work. 
To these, five more, now under engage- 
ment, will be added, raising the full force 
of the orchestra to 102—the amplest ‘“‘per- 
sonnel” in its history. When the second 
part of the programme mustered nearly 
the whole band, observant frequenters of 
the concerts quickly discovered that it was 
more youthful in aspect than for Many a 
year, Fortunately the secession of last 
spring removed not a little elderly and 
cumbering ‘‘deadwood,”’ too long permitted 
to linger lest the governing powers should 
seem hard-hearted. As fortunately con- 
ductor and manager wave sought and found 
newcomers in young prime, and bv such 
fresh blood the Symphony Orchestra, like 
any other organized body tending to be- 
come static and inst tutional, is the gainer. 
A glance at the page of the programme- 
book listing this “personnel” waa equally 
inspiriting. Here was a German, there a 
Frenchman, next an Italian; a little fur- 
ther an American: hard by a Hollander, 
an Englishman, a Czech, a Slav; then, say, 
a Pole; and, iinally, 


| to fiil the measure, a 
Greek and also 


an Irishman. In all the 
Ong past, never has the orchestra been 
more various, more coSmopolitan, in the 
nationality of the members. Clearly only 
individual fitness has Weighed in the re- 
filling of the band. Again the trustees 
have taken the way of wisdom; again Mr. 
Monteux as choosing conductor, has proved 
his rare and signal breadth of mind; again 
Mr. Brennan, manager and co-operator in 
these things, has had thought only of 
the best interests of the kand. For the 
time at least, perhaps for a long future 
every open or secret desire to nationalize 
the orchestra, to make it narrowly French, 


progress of the orchestra commend it. A 







German, American, what not, has bea 
frustrated. As it should be, it is « 
broad-spreading and cosmopolitan as the 
art of music it serves. Once again, ip 
‘personnel’ as in programmes, it adserts 
its high and fine tradition of catholicity, 
In equal measure, the trustees and y 
Monteux have maintained it and thank 
and praise from the frequenters of th 
concerts should go out to them, 

Of the quality of the orchestra thus re 
filled, it is too early to speak either wit 
detail or with certainty. Especially in 
cities to the Southward, envious detrac 
tors, still smarting under years of fruitles 
rivalry, like to descant upon the decline of 
the band. Over-zealous partisans at hom 
are aS prone to declare that it is againa 
its best estate. Both assertions err by 
excess; Since, in sober and ascertainable 
fact, from the concerts of 1018-19 through 
the first concert of this new season of 
1020, the band has seldom risen so high 
and still more seldom fallen so low 4s 
these zealots respectively contend. As it 
Was yesterday, it had been in rehearsal 
through no more than a week; the nev- 
comers have had barely time to find then- 
selves, become accustomed to strange sur. 
roundings, feel out their fellows and thelt 
chief; while for a first occasion on fl 
day, they experienced the public to whith 
they will: minister. In the merest col 
mon sense, the refilled orchestra is necti 
sarily at beginnings. 

Yet a few inferences seem clear and sale. 
Already the new-old orchestra is responsive 
and sensitive to the conductor. Most of 
the intractaibles to a new dispensation, 
who occasionally hampered Mr. Monteux 
last year—rather by inertia than overt acl- 
have departed; while the spirit they repre 
sented has altogether vanished. The or 
chestra is at one with a conductor who de 
serves its every loyalty and sensibility. lI! 
not only hears and obeys; it does both 
with sympathy and zest. Furthermore. 
there is no doubting that the string cholr 
plays, at the conductor’s will, with an ex 
ceeding vitality, incisiveness, precision and 
power of tone; that the wood-winds and 
the horns keep old sensuvuus quality and 
finesse; that the brass does not lack large 
sonority; that to the familiar virtuosi 0 
recerit years are to be added such new 
comers as Mr. Burgin as concert-mas'él, 
and Mr. Amerena as third fiute; tha 
among the recruits are young musicians 0 
proved skill and as clear promise. For the 
time the shortcomings are a tendency (0 
power rather than to plasticity, to vigors 
at the expense of delicacy, especially } 







































finely-matched euphonies, to sweep !} 
preference to shading. The rhythm 
vigor, the songful warmth, the arden! 





Orchestra is already taking voice and color 
from Mr, nteux 
Were at their best 
the tonal panorama, sounded the roman- 
tic heights and depths of Liszt's symphonic 
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supple advance through long gradients of 


| flash 


yet it is not so fortunate in modulation, in 


tone. ° 
To write these sayings is also to write 
that in not a few of these respects, the 
Monteux himself. He and it 
when they unrolled 


poem, ‘‘Tasso.” Their performance was 
like a spectacle upon the theatre of the 
imagination. Out of the 
ning rose the sombre and distraught figure 


of the poet Liszt would summon; the motiv > 
| and 
| pierced | 
_the heart; Mr. Monteux struck fire in the 
of Tasso’s pride; . 
'the courtly div sion of the tone-poem was 
Smiling and gracious; the finale of glorifi- 


sing h:is woes 
degree touched’ 


measures that would 
the ear and in 
music 


from the 


cation swelled with pomps and power. It 
was Liszt's music made mus.c-drama, 
alive anew with romantic ardor that new 
times and tastes have been known to leave 


threadbare. Once again illusion was born 
of it. As many a time last winter, Mr. 
Monteux’s instincts of the opera house 


heightened and deepened his version of 
Symphon.c music. 
In good case, too, were conductor anit 


orchestra with Monsieur Pierné’s arrange- 
ment for a new medium of Franck’s 
Pre:ude, Choral and Ifugue. Being prac- 
tised conductor, applying for such pur- 
pose the resources of instrumental choirs— 


and not unmindful at need of effect 
upon ah audience—he has made the 
transcription with craftsmé@in’s skill, but 


hardly with the flashes of divining and re- 
creating imagination that ‘Mottl, for ex- 
ample, when the mood was on him, could 
bring to like work. As it seemed in a 
Single hearing, the arrangement tended 
to prolong the appreciable lengths of 
Franck’s piano-piece; while the music 
Spread over a full orchestra seemed alsu 
to spread thin. The listening faculties 
again followed the long ascendant line of 
the music richly unfolding, cunningly and 


infiginatively interlaced. They perceived 
anew Franck’s§ signal and _e distinctive 
ability to make serene rhapsody mount 


from the earth and cleave the heavens. 
Yet both Monsieur Pierné and Mr. Mon- 
teux missed graduations of this as- 
cent, modulations of music and mgood, 
finely attuned relationships that such 
pianists as (Mr. Bauer 
the original piece. Father Franck was 
aware of the various media for music, 
Skilled and sensitive to them. When he 
wrote this Prelude, Choral and Fugue, he 


knew, as his own homeliness of speech, 


might put it, ‘‘what he ‘was about.” Yet 
the transcription was not uninteresting; 
Monteux and, eSpecially, hi& 


String choir were incisive and rhythmic inj 





incisive begin-- 





| 


readily discover in| 









the Prelude and the Fugue, capali@"Sf sus- 
tained and expansive instrumental song m 
the Choral and of large, uppiled sonorous 
climax at the end. 

Again Lekeu’s Orchestral Fantasia sum- 
moned the finer, the more characteristic 
powers of conductor and band. In i*self 
and in performance the piece stirred the au- 
dience to the heartiest applause of the af- 
ternoon, warm as it had been when Mr. 
Monteux first came to his place and warm 
as it was to be at the end of ‘Tagso.”’ 
Indeed, the wonder was that the Fantasia 
had never before been played at the Sym- 
phony Concerts. The two “folk-songs of 
Anjou’ lying behind the Fantasia are, as 
they should be, but means to a work of 
the composer’s imagination. From one 
Lekeu derives the motiv whence upsprings 
the music of his nocturnal dance of peas- 
ants—sharp-set, keenly rhythmed, beating 
high and glad, yet with a hint of that 
which is heard remote and darkling, To 
the other folk-song Lekeu owes the motiy 
germinating the music of the lovers’ 
longing as they stray from the dance into 
the sweetness of nocturnal sgolitudes a 
deux. 

The Fantasia becomes work of the imagi- 
nation in the half-fantastical, half-homely 
thri‘l that Lekeu imparts to this music 
of the dance; only alittle less, since no 
demon is present, than the like thrill in 
Liszt’s ‘‘Mephisto-Waltz.” It is such work 
again when the motiv of amorous longing 
penetrates the music of revel, infuses itself, 
aS it were, into the chosen pair. Agfain 
imagination speaks out of the music when 
the dance-motiv, rising and falling, seems 
to follow them into the woodland shades, 
until at last the music of desire melts it 
into itself. And the Fantasia ends—in the 
stilled intensities of a solitude and a 
passion needing no speech. 

‘Throughout, Lekeu’s workmanship is no 
less imaginative and even more individual. 
Seldom with his measures of dance or of 
desire does he succumb to the mere rhetoric 
of sumptuous and sonorous music-mak.ing-— 
an easy rhetoric in his youth of the late 
eighties and the early nineties. Every- 
where else he plies the economy and direct- 
ness of musical means dear in our day to 
Ravel and twenty other composers. BEivery- 
where else he writes a leansbodied, fine- 
fibred, keen-edged music of this our par- 
ticular time—nakedly graphic of the dance, 
pitched low but deep with the lovers’ de- 
sire, tingling upon ear and imagination 
when either impulse haunts the other, Had 
Lekeu lived he would have been now in his 
fifty-first year, By the token of this Fan- 
tasia, of his chamber-pieces, of 
fragments, what music might he not have 
written. And Death took him in his youth 
—barbarous, unthinking Death, 





As the Fantasia was written, so also was. 
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it played with Mr. 
stinct for a graphic music that his own 
imagination can visualize, with more than 
his usual sensibility. There remains, then, 
for courteous quarrel! only his and the 
orchestra's version of the Eighth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, the little, the gay, 
the almost freakish symphony, with which 
the composer whiffed away a time by no 
means untroubled. Now, as some of us 
read and feel this music, rightly or wrong- 
ly, it is light, playful, fanciful, almost 
Mozartean, asking a sprightly, sensitive, 
adroit hand in the conductor, an equal ani- 
mation, finesse and elegance in the or- 
chestra. The nicest of modulations should 
fleck it like sunshine; play of motivs 
Should dart and flash; the long, fine lines 
of the composer's design should be grace- 
fully, sportively graded. 
tone of the orchestra should be as light 
and transparent, as variously inflected as 
'the music itself. 
ig deliberately and humorously monoto- 
nous as Beethoven willed, the beat should 
be of the lightest; while gamesome and 
gay as of high spirits, should be the har- 


| monic twist and turns, the prancing: chords | 


of the Finale. Beethoven could be gay— 
and ‘boisterous, as sundry music proves. 
‘He could, a’so, as in this Symphony in F 
ynajor, be gay and nimble. 

Agreed that throughout the symphony, 
Mr. Monteux’s pace was as lively as ear 


or fancy could wish: that the third move- | 
ment might even have gainéd, in contrast | 


19 its neighbors, by a little slower gait 
and a little rounder progress. Agreed also 
that he missed none of the contrasts leap- 
‘ing out of the music 'to eye and ear. Agreed 
further that he knows and feels his Beet- 
hoven when wood-winds or horns sing 
under and through the nervous strings; 
When a racing Finale halts and opens 
for a jet of warm song. Even so, was not 
the tone of’the orchestra needlessly thick 
and hard in the first movement and the 
Progress through it superiiuously strenu- 
ous? And where, where was the elastic 
modulation, as it were in flow of Zavety, 
Wh.ch this Allegro e early invites? ; Mr. 
Monteux took the Finale at a dashing 
pace, but he could not or he would not 
escape too solid. tone, too sharp and 
reiterated emphases, Both haunted it 
while lightness, brightness, elegance came 
not. Such grace and flow again evaded 
the conductor and orchestra in the minuet 
delicately and minutely as he sought to 
weave it. And where was the inflections 
that should play over the second move- 
ment and make it sound like to the 
sight of sunshine among leaves when the | 
breeze touches them? Again Mr. Monteux. 
was consciously exact, deliberately suave 
a8siduously artful. Time and again in the | 
year that -soston has known him, in the 
very music yesterday of Liszt and Lekeu, | 


Above all, the }! 


Even when the rhythm ° 


| cated by Fradkin last season, 


Monteux’s fine in-| né has been an interesting, eloquent,. per- 
suasive, even a stimulating conductor— 
but not, not in the symphonies of Mozart 
or Haydn or in this little symphony of 





' Beethoven. 


H., T, Parkr"r 


| 


~— ee ae 





WELL PLAYED 


Opening Concert Reflects Bril- 
' liance of Boston Orchestra; 

| 

| French Numbers Given 


) <a ie 
| By FRED J. Mmcleane » 
} 


’ 
i 
- 
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Symphony Orchestra began yesterday 


| The fortieth year of the Boston 


; 


afternoon at Symphony Hall in the 
usual unceremonious manner in 
which Symphony seasons begin. 
| There was a capacity audjgence, and 
'I understand that the subscription 
this season is the best for several 
| years, 

Pierre Monteux 1s again the con- 
| ductor» Mr. Be@gin, the new concert 
| master, who comes from Scandinavia, 
/occupied the chair so curiously Va- 
Frad- 
kin was the first American concert 


master. They went back to Europe 
for his successor. 


PLAYS BEAUTIFULLY 

There were many new faces tn the 
band, also; and of course the old 
reliables, With such men as Theo- 
dorowicz, Hoffman, Gerardi, Denayer, 
Mullaly, Schroeder, Barth, Keller 
Seydel, Longy, Lenom, Laurent, 
Brook, Vanini, Sand and Kloepfel re- 
main; the Boston Symphony is not 
fundamentally disturbed. 

Naturally we were all interested 
to’ hear how the reconstructed or- 
chestra would sound. Considering 
that it was the opening concert of 
toe season, and that a score or So of 

men were new, it 
beautifully. No orchestra tin Adore 
ic& can approach it yet. To be gure 
it is not the band it was tn 1914, but 
the gap between the Old Boston Sym- 
Phony and all other orchestras was 
So wide that the orchestra could be 


Shattered worse than it 
Still be supreme. ve ree euhaees 





| 





| 

' 

; 
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FANTASIA CHORUS 

The program yesterday was Bee- 
ithoven’s Highth Symphony. I have 
‘never enjoyed Beethoven as inter- 


‘preted by Monteux, and yesterday's 
performance was no exception, 


| | think he reads passion and fire into. 
| these scores at the expense of their 
jisweetness, elegance and grace. 
| . | There were two interesting French 
| jinumbers on the program. The first 


was a symphonic fantasia by Lekeu, 
played for the first time in Boston. 


ViLekeu was a young Frenchman who 


died a generation ago at the age of 
twenty-four as a result of eating bad : 
fs cream. He might have been a 
very great ‘composer if he had lived. | 
This fantasia is supposed to picture 
a rustic dance from which two lovers 
steal to spoon in the moonlight. It: 
had atmosphere, passion and the 
aroma.of a Summer moonlight night) 
and it pleased the aud#ence mightily. 
It was performed with exquisite care 
by Mr. Monteux. \ 
) 
| 
| 


y 


. 





Gabriel Pierne of a prelude, choral, 
and composed for the piano by Cesar 
Franck. Pierne caught very well the 


| 
: 
The work itself is too long, like MmoOS8t ° 
Cesar Franck things, but, has its. 
moments of austere grandeur and 
| magnificence. The familiar tone 


i 


‘poem of Iaszt, “Tasso,” was finely 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 
BOSTON. Massachusetts—The first 


‘Boston Symphony Orchestra took 
place on the afternoon of October 8, 
1920. The following was the pro- 
gram: 

BeOthOVEN .. ccc cece neces Hignth Symphony 


Lekeu...... Symphonic Fantasia on Two 
Folk Songs of Anjou 


(orchestrated by Gabriel Pierné) 
Bo eer ese errr Vere er ee Tasso 

The program happily combined the 
novel and the familiar, the Fantasia 
by Lekeu and Pierné’s orchestral ar- 
rangement of the Franck piece be- 
ing played for the first time in Bos- 
ton. Of Beethoven’s Symphony lit- 
tle need be said. If not one of his 
ereatest, it is one of the most charin- 


piece for the season. 
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attention to the most interesting part 
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| sometimes 


. secondary 





who know the Franck symphonies. | 


yy. er Prelude, Chorale and Fugue , 


ing, ana served well as an opening 
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Due respect having thus been 


shown to the classics; Mr. Monteux 


and the orchestra next turned their 


of the afternoon’s program—Lekeu’s 
Fantasia. This is no trivial potpourri 
of folk tunes, contrived in the man- 
ner of Saint-Saéns and his imitators, 
nc mere series of variations and con- 
trapuntal contortions often clever, 
interesting, but. rarely 
creating a mood, an atmosphere. | 
This Fantosia is a closely knit, 
skillfully Geveloned sym»vhonic move- 
ment. The fact that the thematic 
material is based on folk sorg is of 
interest. The obviousness 
is filled with a poetic and refined 
beauty which sharply distinguishes 
it from the rough, uncouth yet realis- 
tic portrayal of folk scenes to which 
we are too often subjected. Of par- 


i} . 
Next came an orchestral setting by \ ticular beauty are the closing pages, 


and the passages for oboe, ’cello and 
viola solo. The orchestra played 


orchestral method familiar to those | with evident enthusiasm for the work. 


| 


There are orchestral transcriptions 
,of piano pieces which are often re- 


creative and bring out new and un- | 


for example, 


expected beauties, as 
Cha- 


Weingartner’s arrangement of 


performed at the end of the program.~).i4.. Bourrée Fantasque, played in 


“= + Boston last 
: which sound well in orchestral dress 
Boston Symphony Orchestra Concert’ | 


J . . + 
«given to the werld in pianistic form, 


season. Piano pieces 


usually those which. although 


'were probably conceived by the com- 


concert of the fortieth season of the ,. poser in the orchestra’ idiom, Franck’s 


Prelude Chorale and Fugue are too 
. pianistic to make their full appeal in 
¢ orchestral versions. Pierné’s arrange- 
iment is cleverly made; indeed, the 
piano version is often rather too liter- 
ally transferred to the orchestra. Only 
Coecasionally does he eatch the mysti- 
‘cism of the music, as in the bass-drum 
strokes in the Chorale. More often 
‘he does the obvious thing, as any 
(clever pupil might do in a similar ex- 
ercise. It must be confessed that ar- 


‘rangements of this character seem fu- | 


tile, apart from their value as exer- 
cises and examples for a class in or- 
chestration. 

Liszt’s Tasso is not one of his most 


familiar orchestral compositions, nor 


‘ 


miin Pianoforte 
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pa es tra ha sw in \dergone many 
Hae uri te "the past. year. “On the 
L “changes seem to be for 
pale ie It would perhaps not be 
just to mention at this time 
roughness of tone, an 
k of precision. These 
ections will no doubt dis- 
a the course of the’ season. 
Poh ra did its best work in 
tt ‘antasia. Here was flexibility 
rea t beauty of tone, giving prom- 
of what is to come in the next few 
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: de Mailly, Flute Player, Was 
s of Paris—Had Been a Member 
> Local Organization Since 1915 


de Mailly, flute player of the 
‘Symphony. Orchestra, was buried’ 


om Waterman's Chapel in Roxbury, 


y afternoon. The body was taken 


Hills for interment. 


e Mailly died of paralysis. He was. 


ee 2" 


- CS -ago. His parents were Charles 
ve (Bretton) de Mallly, both na- 

‘the French capital. He studied 
. of the best teachers in his na- 
and, on coming to America, 
ton Symphony Orchestra in 

+ had distinguished himself as a 
‘ot the wood-wind choir, and was 
, both during the winter sym- 


| and during the “Pops” as a 
“as home was at 8 Una 


“Symphony Orches bi | 

’ One of the first of the ah diiy Weddings 
“which. will mark next month will be the 
marriage, on Tuesday, June 1, of Miss 
Hazel Newell L’Afrieain, of Medford, 
daughter of Mr, and Mrs. EB. N. L’Afri- 
cain of that city, to Julius Theodorowicz, 
the second concert master of the Boston 
Symphony Orchéstra. The wedding is to 


take place at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 


Wiliam G. Willfams, 69 Evans road, 
Brookline, the latter the bride’s aunt. 
‘The service, at half-past three o’ clock, 
will be performed by Rev. Thomas C. 
Richards, paster of the Mystic Congre- 
gational Church tn Medford. 

Miss L’Africain will have as her maid 
of honor and only attendant, her sister, 
‘Miss Ruth A. L’Africain. There will be 

no best man and no ushers, as the small 
teeception to follow the ceremony will be 
informal and for merely the members of 
the families and a ery few intimate 
friends, 

The wedding has been sinnaad ‘to be as 
simple as such an occasion may be, but 
there will be special music, since eight 
féllow-members of the Boston Symphony 
Orehestra, wishing to honor <Mr. Theo- 


dorowicz and the t ride, have volunteered | 


. their services in a programme which will 
be out of the ordinary for a wedding. 

Miss L’Africain’s | engagement to Mr. 
| Theodorowiez was announced early in 
"March. She has been prominent in musi- 
‘cal work as a. *eellist of acknowledged 
ability and as a member of the Ameri- 
can String Quartet. Her father is band- 
master of the 101st Infantry Band and 
ee has been well. seme in musical 

e, 

| ‘Mr. Theodorowicz came. trou Poland 
ae this city about a score of years ago 
to join the Symphony Orchestra and he 
has remained a member of that organi- 
zation ever since that: ‘time. 

Following the wedding next Tuesday, 
he will take his bride on a wedding jour- 
ney by ausenehiie wen Lake ‘Placid as 
‘their objective p They are to be at 


‘that resort in. rf perm 
next four. months, ab near for bie 


ee 


Symphony Hall. 


SHASON 1920--21 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


SEGOND PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, AT 8 P.M. 


ENESCO, SYMPHONY in E flat major, op. 13 
I. Assez vif et rhythme 
II. Lent 
III. Vif et vigoureux 


BRAHMS. CONCERTO for Pianoforte, No. 1, D minor, op. I5 
I. Maestoso 
II. Adagio 
III. Rondo: Allegro non troppo 


BERLIOZ, OVERTURE, ‘Benvenuto Cellini,” op. 23 


Soloist: 


HAROLD BAUER 


ES ee 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 
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‘yet one of his greatest. Still it is 
effective, and although all the com- 
poser’s well known methods of pro- 
cedure are in evidence the work is of 
More than passing interest. 

The orchestra has undergone many 
‘Changes during the past year. On the 
whole these changes seem to be for 
the better. It would perhaps not be 
altogether just to mention at this time 
an oceasional roughness of tone, an 
Occasional lack of precision. These 
Slight imperfections will no doubt dis- 
appear in the course of the season. 
The orchestra did its best work in 
Lekeu’s Fantasia. Here was flexibility 
and great beauty of tone, giving prom- 
ise of what is to come in the next few 


MEMBER. 

PLO 
Player, Was 
Native of Paris—Hail Been a Member 

Of the Local Organization Since 1915 
Charles de Mailly, flute player of the 
Boston Symphony. Orchestra, 
from Waterman’s Chapel in Roxbury, 
Thursday afternoon. The body was taken 

to Forest Hills for interment. 
Mr. de Mailly died of paralysis. 
filing a summer e@ngagement at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. Mr. de Mailiy was a native 
of Paris, France, where he was born twen- 
ty-six years ago. His parents were Charles 
and Suzanne (Bretton) de Mailly, both na- 
tives of the French capital. He studied 


He was 


under some of the best teachers in his na-, 


tive land, and, on coming to America. 
joined the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
1915. He had distinguished himself as a 
member of the wood-wind choir, and was 
Often heard both during the winter sym- 
phony season and during the “Pops” asa 
soloist. His home was at 8 Durham 
Street. 


was buried 
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Muste Will Be a Notable Feature ait 


Marringe Next Tuesday of Miss Hazel 

Newell L’Africain to Julius Theodor. 

owlexs, an Coneert Master of the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra 

One of the first of the many weddings 
which will mark next month will be the 
marriage, on Tuesday, June 1, of Miss 
Hazel Newell L’Africain, of Medford, 
daughter of Mr, and Mrs. E. N. L’Afri- 
cain of that city, to Julius Theodorowicz, 
the second concert master of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, The wedding is to 
take place at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wiliam G. Willfams, 69 Evans road, 
Brookline. the latter the bride’s aunt, 
The service, at half-past three o'clock, 
will be performed by Rey. Thomas ©. 
Richards, pastor of the Mystic Congre- 
gational Chureh in Medford. 

Miss lL’ Africain will have as her maid 
of honor and only attendant, her sister, 
Miss Ruth A. L’Africain. There will be 
no best man and no ushers, as the small 
reception to follow the ceremony will be 
informal and for merely the members of 
the families and avery few intimate 
friends, 

The wedding has been planned to be as 
simple as such an occasion may be, but 
there will be special music, since eight 
fellow-members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, wishing to honor -—Mr. Theo- 
dorowicz and the bride, have volunteered 


- their services in a programme which will 


be out of the ordinary for a wedding. 

Miss L’Africain’s engagement to Mr. 
Theodorowicz was announced early in 
March, She has been prominent in musi- 
cal work as a ’cellist of acknowledged 
ability and as a member of the Ameri- 
can String Quartet. Her father is band- 
master of the 101st Infantry Band and 
re tb has been well known in musical 
ife. 


oP a ry . - 
Mr. Theodorowicz came from Poland 


_to this city about a score of years ago 


to join the Symphony Orchestra and he 
has remained a member of that organi- 
zation ever since that time. | 
Iollowing the wedding next Tuesday 
he will take his bride on a wedding jour- 
ney by automobile, with Lake Placid as 
their objective point. They are to be at 


that resort iy the Adirondacks for the 
next four months. 
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SHASON 1920--21 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


SECOND PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15, AT 2.30 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, ATS 


= 


SYMPHONY in E flat major, op. 13 
I. Assez vif et rhythme 
LI. Lent 
IIL. Vif et vigoureux 


JNESCO, 


OOO ad 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte, No. i, D 
I. Maestoso 
II. Adagio 
IlI. Rondo: Allegro 


BRAHMS. 


BERLIOZ, OVERTURE, 


HAROLD BAUER 
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There will be an intermission oi tem munutes a 


Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 
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Harold Bauer, Famous as a Pianist, Has Played with the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra More Often Than Any of the Soloists of 

the Coming Season. He Was Considered an Infant Prodigy with 

the Violin, but on the Advice of Paderewski Devoted Himself to 
the Piano. 
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in this country. 


| 1914, 


Symphony) 


‘noon in Symphony fall. 


‘follows: 
,; major: Brahms, 


‘not eall for 


| Parisian 


of such a 


ment 18 
| mood, its gravity that is not austere, its | 
(emotional depth. 
}and without any 


on the part o vill iney- 


, played yesterday. 


‘shown in his works. 


itd 


; Pay 


BAUER ASSISTS 
AT SYMPHONY! 


out the inherent dryness and forbidding 
/uature of too many pages. 
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Masterly Performance Is 


Given by Pianist at 
Afternoon Concert 


on. + - — + -— 
- 


PROGRAM FOR NEAT 
WEEK ANNOUNCED 


By PHILIP HALE 


concert of the Boston 


he Seconad 
Orchestra, Mr. Monteux 
yesterday after- 
Hiarold Bauer, 
pianist, assisted. prograin was as 
Mnesco, Symphony in }.-flat 
Pianoforte Concerto NO, 
‘Benvenuto 


conductor, took place 


“ 


1; Berlioz, 
Cellim.”’ 
This concert, although .it evidently 
gave the great audience pleasure, does 
laborious comment. The 
three compositions were more or less 
familiar, yet it is doubtful whether the 
first movement of the Roumanian- 
symphony would be fully 
grasped after several pertormances: it 
is so complex in the 
nor are the motives with the 
exception of the chief theme, 
salient character that they 
compel admiration. move- 


Overture { 


voices: 
Nossible 


The second 
beautiful in its melancholy 
vo deliberate endeavor 


sée L. % ~ on — Ve 
MADLY Drovohke 


it igs plaved as 


applause, when 
sviritediy as it was 
Eneseo, a singularly 


a 
; 


}accomplished musician; a violinist 
‘pianist: as a 


’ 


has his 
said that 

azcd sruhms is 
This idiom is not 
easily grasped, any more than the idiom 


Composer 
idiom, although he has 
fluence of Wagner 


(or Delius, or of the Seriabin of the 
| Jater years, 


Mr, Bauer's devotion to the first piano 
‘oucerto of Brahm’s is equalled only by 
that shown in the Micawber family on 


|& certain memorable occasion. No, Mr. 


auer will not forsake this concerto of 
Ohannes. He played it here 20 years 
aso, when he first appeared as a pianist 

Fle played it again in 
And he has written about it and 


(is trie that he 


his fondness for the granitic work. It 
plays 


Weill; one might say, better than it de- 


i brought the 


‘fresh it 


tween the 


| 


[ 


.for playing 
forte Concerto last week withthe Boston | 


working of inner: 


i ago, 


| 


sy 
‘ 

t 
' 


|gathered a 
The Finale is spirited | -\merican 
|public in particular, 
with but a single engagement—to | 


ihad been played so 


serves, for it is far inferior to the sec- 
ond concerto, and for the most part is 
intolerably long drawn out and aqull. 
The masterly performanze only brought 


Only in the 
“dazio is there a poetic breath. 

A. brilliant performance of Berlioz’s 
yverture, now nearly 10 years old, 
concert to a close. How 
sounds today! More modern 
than many orchestral works composed 
‘uring the last 20 vears, 

the congert will be repeated toi ight. 
The program next weel is as follovwe: 
Minor No. i? 
Ropartz, Divertissement (first time 


Amerien): 


a. .@ ‘ Dw . .» » > 
Siblius, ASVGitlpiroOny re 
' . 


eS nent oe 1a Es orn 
seriabin, ‘**T} 


% ,< ’ “1 «cy ’ “*? 
sietilel Seiirey 


t announces 
iuture late-comers will bs admitted dur- 


The 


pauses be- 


the first movement. 
will be during the 
otner movements. 
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WHY BAUER PLAYED 


BRAHMS’ CONCERTO 


Harold Bauer had sentimental reasons) 
Piano- 


Brahms’ D Minor 


Orchestra. He made his 


same orchestra 


Symphony 
American debut with the 
and playing the same Concerto 20 years 
Nov. 30, 190. 
‘7 was extremely anxious about my 
debut in America,’’ he said, ‘for I had 
high opinion about the 
public and about the Boston 
Moreover, I came 
oyer 
piay with the Boston 
chestra, and subsequent engagements 
would naturally depend upon 
cess of that. I did not choose a 


Symphony Or- 


more 
too ambitious for my years before my 
new public, 
ing a Beethoven concerto, because they 
often before, Ac- 
cordingly, I hit upon Brahms, and anx- 
iousiy wrote to Mr. CGericke, then con- 
ductor of the orchestra, asking hig 
Sage counsel. EFrom Mr. Gericke came 


a polite ‘Yes.’ <Arriving in Boston, I 


'found that the music of Brahms stirred 


up bitter controversy’ in many quarters, 
but I was received warmly by the 
Critics, and about subsequent engage- 
ments 
ever!’ 
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that in) 
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I rejected the idea of play-| 


there was no trouble whatso- - 
SR 


it uncommonly 


the suc-. ? 
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brilliant concerto, not wisbing to appear |;! 
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| is fondness for the granitie work. Jt 
is true that he plavs it uncommonly “j) 
weil; one might say, better than it de- 3! 


serves, f it is far inferior to the see- 
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Masterly Performance Is} 4. brillant performanc 
Given by Pianist at 
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Harold Bauer, Famous as a Pianist, Has Played with the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra More Often Than Any of the Soloists of 

the Coming Season. He Was Considered an Infant Prodigy with 

the Violin, but on the Advice of Paderewski Devoted Himself to 
the Piano. 
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Master Pianist Plays; 
Brahms’ D Minor 


Concerto 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The D minor concerto of Brahms. 


is the most Scandinavian 


that can be 
northern 


imagined. 
nature and 


the mountain tops. 


by Harold Bauer as pianist at the 
concert of the Boston 


tor, yesterday 


Symphony Hall. The ‘other com- 


positions on the programme were’ 
I-flat, an’ 


Enesco’s symphony in 
early work, of a noisy eharectes} 
and Berlioz’ overture to his opera, 
“Bentrenuto Cellini.” 


“RUGGED AND BEAUTIFUL 

It is no wonder that the audience 
applauded and repeatedly recalled Mr. 
Bauer. He has played this concerto, 
which is too rarely heard, before with 
the Boston Symphony. Doubtless his 
conception of the music continues to 


broaden’ and deepen: with the years. 


Certainly this is one of the compositions 
which have no limit of wonder for the 
listener. It seems with every hearing— 
at least at the hands of this pianist— 
that the music is more rugged, dra- 
matic and grandly beautiful. 


AS one of the few examples of really 
great and enduring art, this concerto 
“Has at once the boundless energy an‘ 


N ‘Especially, be 


per of the distinctions of Mr, 
| 


: found knowledge of 
him one of the very few who have the. 


MUSIC. 
Music of | 
northern | 
gods, who might thus contend on. 
This work was: 


: | he j , ; a r 
given a remaarkable performance || composed his symphony. To 


afternoon in | 


more than 


\ the. underlying vast repose 6f nattire.— 
it noted again, ‘northern 


nature. The ge theme, stark, heroic, 


| 


‘Scandinavian, leaps out of the orchestra | 
with much of the shattering force, the | 
|blinding energy of the lightning flash. 


‘Theme clashes against theme. 


The or- | 


| chestra is full of gray and storm. Yet. 
‘there are other episodes entirely con- | 


| gruous with the composer's idea, of the 


most lofty and poetc beauty, as sudden — 


marvellous vistas might be seen be- 


tween the lifting of clouds or the lines | 


'of cragged peaks. 


Has Right to Play It 
A frightful task for a pianist! 


performance is that 
that way! Strength, 
loveliness go hand in hand. His sense 
| of instrumental ensemble and his pro- 
his score 
music, Nor 


right to interpret this 


should Mr. . 
ing go unmentioned, 


‘Two 
results. Thank heaven that the 
verto is so hard to play, that 
ungrateful to the 
make a quick, superficial success. [le 
will leave it aione, as he should.’ Where 
this music is concerned only great 
artists should apply. 


Werk Noisy 

the Rumanian. was 25 when 
those 
who have ever tried to write any music 


con- 


Eresco’s 
Enesco, 


Z | for orchestra this accomplishment on 
Symphony | 


. i} , 
Orchestra, Pierre Monteux conduc- |; £0" itself. 


the part of a young man of 25 speaks 
It is enormously difficult to 
' write any symphony at all. Having 
said this, it 1s fair to add that the 
symphony is, not particularly worth 
hearing. It has by no means the in- 
dividuality of mood and idiom that the 
suite, op. 9, possesses, It is thickly, 
brassily. orchestrated in the first and 
last movements, 
the influence of Brahms, 
greatly prefer in his undiluted state, 
with an occasional admixture~ of a 
modern French ninth or a bouquet of 
augmented chords. Most of the instru- 
ments are going all the time. There is 
so much counter-point, so muddily ar- 
ranged, that half ‘the time you are 
scratching your ear trying to find out 
which melody is the principal one in 
the tonal mass. The form of first and 
last movements is deadly orthodox. 

The movement which remains in the 
memory is the second, in which, after 
some dark chords. sprung from the 
underground caves of the Nibelungen, 
some music that is legendary and mel- 
ancholy is heard—music which offers 
a foretaste of the later 
KMnesco, a man who, when he speaks 
his own musical language in his own 
way, arrests the attention of the writer 
and communicates certain artistic im- 
pressions which are not communicated 
bv anv other modern composer. 


it looks so 
pianist anxious to 


showing unmistakably 
whom we 


And | 
Bauer’s | 
it never sounds | 
virtuosity, tonal | 


make | 


Monteux’s superb conduct- | 
admirable 
musicians collaborated with memorable 
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‘ ; ‘stimulating: the- Bh aie | 

M : ENESC 0, THROUGH” BR MS, Brahms’s concerto. is, of, oc, ial 

TO BERLIOZ cf another voice. In.the progress of it sé 
sittve ears readily discovered, the lack 6 
middle tints in the orchestra's present shad- 
‘ing, of middle force in its present. gamut 
of power, of fine modulations, gradi ents, 
]euphonies, of the golden glow that is hato 
upon orchestral] tone and that even Brahms, 
once called the muddy in such things, 
“often hears in imagination and forthwith 
Summons, But these are the virtmes of-a 
‘ band at summit of perfections and not. in 
eager and loyal advance toward them. Let 
them come, as time and tide bring them: 
Besides, 
.Monteux, being intelligent over every sort 
of music, abides by the precedent set by 
Mr. Fiedler and Dr. Muck with Brahms— 
the tradition—since it has now become 
such—of pre-voiced, mettlesome, _ k 
rhythmed and warmly colored performance. 
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0: rchestra, Conductor and, in Particular, 
Mr. Bauer in the Vein — The Rouma-. 
nian’s Music of Native Wildness---The 
German’s' Cool Charm and Musing Voice 
in His First Piano-Concerto—The Pa- 
risian’s Overture of the Opera House 


OST things worked together for 
good, and also for pleasure, at 
the Symphony Concert of yester- 
day afternoon, The programme 
was relatively long, since it could hardly 
be otherwise with Brahms’s piano-concerto 
in Dminor upon it, and as further hap- 
pened an uncommonly lengthy intermis- 
sion. There must be contrasting pieces 
to this many-paged and generally exacting 
Concerto, if the audience is to be primed 
before it and soothed after it. Mr. Mon- 
teux chose Enesco’'s symphony in E-flat, 
unheard at Symphony Hall through five 
years, and a ‘“‘standard” overture, Berlioz s 
to his opera, ‘“‘Benvenuto Cellini.’ Both 
invite the conductor’s familiar abilit®®8 and 
accord with the present progress of his 
refilled orchestra. “To a resolute intel-’ 
lectual scrutiny,’ as- Mr. Shaw used to 
say, when he felt the oats of his own 5Su- 
periority, the symphony may not yield too 
much. Yet it “sounds”; the Est and the _abstruse or intricate. Mr. Bauer has the 
last divisions move ardently, vigorously at @ivining mind. and the communicating 
/moments tumultuously; while the slow seC- toych. Thereby 


y. he enters into Brahms’s 
tion between is surcharged with a melan- musical thought and poetizing moods and 
choly hungry for expression. [Enesco can 


imparts them, feeligsly to -hearers. “The 
ply rhythm, lay on color, 


trast, intensify mood. So also can Mr. the discrim.nating finger. Therefore, ne 
Monteux and the orchestra with him. The- ‘does not play the long concerto as though 
composer likes to fling about’ sonorous, every measure in it were of equal worth 
largely hewn.masses of tone, to upbuild and impression. He is unempHlH&tic with 
broad climaxes, to proceed in sharp transi- tonal paragraphs that Brahms himself 
tions. So also does the conductor; while knew were only filling; he does not jabor 
the ‘band, as it now is, readily answers to over measures that cannot and will not 
both. Sombrely moves the slow division :‘‘sound.’’ For this concerto in D minor 
and all concerned readily sustain its quali- dates from no more than the twenty- 
ty. Of kin in time and degree is Berlioz's seventh year of the composer's young a ye 
overture. ' Finally, Mr. Bauer is sensitive and 
Displayful passages for single .nstru- cure master of the. voice of the shied. 
ments or groups of instruments recur. and He never forces it; he never. turns” it 
our orchestra does not lack adept and alert mechanical; always, unless a composer 
virtuosi. The: music moves impetuously, absolutely defeats him, kh: 
abruptly or else ha!ts the while for oro-,cal and individual. His touch can traverse 
tund song. ~All is motion, color, sharp ef-| ail the gradation of. tone; his imagination 
fect and broad impression. Mr. Monteux, | ranges over the 
in and out of the oper&i house, excels in| Neither exposition nor song, neither pia 
such music and is bring.ng his orchestra of figures nor play of ornament, baffle 
to’ like’ excellence—the more Quickly, the|him. Incandescent he seldom is* but. 


to meet once more Brahms’s imagination 
for their instruments with their own sensi- 
|bility. 


particular dominion, so to say, when @ 
-Diano-concerto of Brahms. is to be played. 
Be yt the first, as it was yesterday, or the 
second, as it was nearly five years ago, 
there”is no pianist now traversing “these 
concerts’? to match him in such music 
Save only Mr. Gabrilowitsch. Mr, Bauer 
has the perceiving mind and the reveal- 
“ing hand. Thereby he opens the design 
of Brahms, and the clearer when it is 


.More.easily, for the, new. Concert-master’s concerto of Brahms does not exact. th 


Oohvious zest for both. Already it is foOS-| quality; »~while always he is luminous. 


there were compensations, Mr. 


keenly | 


The four horn-players, moreover, had only 


Theré was also Mr. Bauer—in hid ole: 


sharpen cCONn- pianist possesses the selective faculty and. 


keeps it »musi-. 


whole palette, of. color, 
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much has record of yerftormance that’ 

‘ly or finely touched the music in hand. 
thot music, even When ‘it was as fa- 
Har a ~Berlioz's overture, kept -intrins‘c 
teres as. well. Professionally “thought- 
L' pe opting ‘priggish and pestilent b:‘ood 
fo: 8 ; Set much store by Enesco’s re- 
eymphony. They say, with rea- 
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Because. ‘Enesco is. mnesco, 61 nus 
strings. whirring and racthe pias is up and 
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fling about motive and fragments: of mo- 


tivs from the rest of the musie, reca!! 
those, three, notes of the sorrowing horns; 
enon smother them in loud fanfares; and 
leap on, shout on, from sonority to sonori- 
Ly. There is, or there ought to be, a 
barbaric. streak in each of us, under the 
‘veneers of civilization and cuitivation. 
‘Enesco’s music in this symphony, as in 


rr at the music lacks large and firmly many another of his pieces, sets it throb- 


Rit Substance; that it neither 


er eich’ 


ot pabeton ; that it levs advances, 
‘Sifies, cumu ates musical thought, 
ind d. sign than threshes about from key to 
Aieecd. 3 to rhythm, color to color, mood 
to mood. It is not necessary to deny those: 
re} pros aches, wh ch in the main seem sound, 
in, der to enjoy what Enesco manife:tly 
f teed dishes. Before this symphony, in- 
Epetter is it ror the listener to be un- 
erate and pleasured than pedantic and 
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“Ag ened that there are measures in the 
‘i _ movement wherein Enesco seems to 
roping for the next turn of the musi- 
ul way: wherein his tonal fabric not only 
but also falls apart. None the less, it 
isi y possible to enjoy the rhythmic 
erve, the sonorous voice, the rich color, 
Bh "restless progress of the muse As 
? ate nin Enesco comp:s ng, native wildness 
3 in it, a pulse of race not so long ago 
mkly barbaric—the insp: ‘Titing, the il- 
faa Quality that, for the life of him, 
; ia her the reflective Brahms nor the 
ima, rinative Debussy—for convenient ex 
ba nples—could summon. There is bound 
be too little of it in music of a twen- 
meth _Pentury—unless, like Enesco’s, it is 
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ie, mn jto a background of Roumanian 


ig 08, like Sibelius’s in an ‘enviro t 
ia pions h’ forest, Be oi ute 
all~since ; | 


co's ss af division. 


mie ang - of that Balkan 


Pot races still wild a 
ation, Clearly savors a 
; it, a melancholy that ‘Soon dian] 
> intense. ‘longing, as though all the 
les© in the world burrowed 
~the malady of the imagination, 
+ music. and poetry Seems to say, 
ipo ets. these races, at once rest- 
port ‘ibbed. It can still seize ‘Enes- 


armonic 


division, 


even when he would be “majestical. ry 
when Brahms at last flows and sometimes 
for long, how warm and deep, how serene 


and secure is th 
. his: body be remote in youthful, é current: of -even this 


scales bing. “ 
ts nor plumbs depths of reffection and 


le: notic 4 that.it is prone to substitute pow- 
‘nten- Process suggested at the beginning of this 


fecl ng review—is the Brahms of the concerto in 


rr 


And the fo:] to Enesco—to reverse the 


Once more was Mr. Monteux 
astute,’ even -imaginative, programme- 
maker. Brahms has his fervors no less 
than Enesco—in the entrance and procia- 
mation, for example, of the second mo- 
tiv in the ‘‘majestical’?’ movement, in not 

a little of its progress through the mus c. 
Yet they are grave fervors, more reticent 
than Enesco’s more concentrated, maybe 
runn:ng deeper. The vo'ce of mourning 
r-ses out of Brahms’s slow division, as 
the voice of melancholy -outfolds from 
-Enesco’s, The Roumanian of our day is 
Fran poignant than the German of the 
middle years of the last century; but not 
for him is the gaining of the note of exal- 
tation that st.rs out of the music of 
Brahms, though he be no more than at 
the end of his twenties. Brahms laments 
by h'mself with an accent of nobility in 
his tones; Enesco, as an Irishman might 
Say, “‘keens’”’ so that all ears may hear. 
Enesco’s - finale rhapsodizes; Brahms’s— 
, because such a temperament: ag his cannot 
reieg it—takes thought even of” lively. sp.r- 
As with’ the matter, SO with the manner 
of the two pieces—and with due allowance 
for the difference in end and task. Where 
4—nesco must strike tire, Brahms is con- 


D munor, 


when Mr. Bauer plays it. Enesco, 
Mr. Monteux seconds his energies, 
8S the broad or the sharp. stroke. 
If Enesco, as at moments in his first 
is groping and inconsequential, 
Brahms can. match him with arid spots 


Yet 


this Obviously” studied, | music! 
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Foil ‘eigehi In “Bertioz’s overture. ‘The 
opera that it. preluded, ‘Benvenuto Cel- 
lini,” has been seldom enough staged—no- 
where for long, indeed, except under Mottl 
at Car'sruhe and Munich. But hardly are 
we hearers past the first rhetorical pause 
and into the crotund measures of the Car- 
dinal than straightway.we are in the thea- 
tre. Enesco’s Roumanian wilds vanish; 
far away is the meditative seclusion of 
Brahms: Ho'a for the rushes of the Ro- 
man folk—and their fitful moods—-up and 
down the music. Hol& for the fanciful, 
tune of the mimes, of the brave, 
me'ody of Cellini taking thought of his 
mistress. Hola for Berlioz, splashing this 
way and that in all sorts of romantic ex- 
citements; yet somehow finding the exaci 
timbre, rhythm, modulation, color, to speed 
everything home to us listeners. Even 
“the mere opera-gcer’ much chastised, yel 
ever resilient figure, would rejoice in the 
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“The second Boston Symphony Of- 
chestra concert took place e on ¢ etober 
15. The following was the p ‘ogr ar ' ah, 
Enesco...Symphony in E flat m oF, © p. 1 
Brahms..Concerto for pianoforte | 

D minor, op. 15 Rs 
ities? to “Benvenuto 

. 23 

Harold Snter was the pianist. 


Enesco’s symphony has been a ‘et 
in Boston, but once previously. % ‘The 
impression created at that perform oe 
ance was confirmed. It is undoubtedly 


Berlioz. . 


warm | | worthy of a place beside the greatest, 


of modern works of this character. 
The technical skill displayed in bis 


construction and the logical dé 4 
ment of the thematic material are Y “¢ 
markable; yet all this learning se 

only as a medium for expressing 


deep poetic content of the work. . ti 


songfu! tumult, the endless ardors of this) slow movement, particularly, is full 


overture, though the rest 
Cellini’? might bore him off to the nearest! 


“Palais de Danse.’ Yes: 
was good sport, 


cert yesierday. 
H. T. PARKER 


Mr. Harotp Bauer was born at London, April 28, 1873. 


of “Benevenuto | 


there | 
if the phrase may be for- | 
given of Brahms, at the Symphony Con-) 


| The symphony deserves more freanen 


| original melodic and harmonic i¢ 
and there are many touches of skit m4 
ful orchestral coloring. The first ¢ 
‘last movements, the latter being’ 


‘most difficult to understand of the: 


three, are brilliant and exuber a 


(His 


Seo ae er et 


father was German by birth, his mother English.) He began his’ : 
career as a violinist, a pupil of Pollitzer, who formed him in many |) 


ways. 


He played in public when he was nine years old, and for 


several years he gave concerts with his sisters, Ethel, a pianist,} 


and Winifred, a violinist. 


given April 17, 1888, and spoke of him as an 
his ability chiefly displays itself on the violin.” 


to be a pianist, and as such he 


The Musical hana reviewed a concert : 


“efficient pianist; but / 
In 1892 he decided 
is almost wholly self-taught; for 


the lessons from Paderewski were few, and Mr. Bauer does not call | 


himself Paderewski’s pupil. 
a pianist in Paris, which he calls 


Russia with the singer Nikita. 


In 1893 Mr. Bauer made his début as | 


his home. He journeyed through 


He has given recitals in Germany, | 


Spain, the Netherlands, Austria, Sweden, Brazil, and other coun- 
tries of South America, and in Australia; chamber concerts in Europe 


and America, and he has played with many orchestras. 
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Mflbws out Of hiftiself ‘the passion that is{ Of a plecé with the! the 
quite as much of the mind as of the heart;/phony is the~ rhapsodic. uate,’ For the 
ae can transmit and enhance, it—and this|most part, a Czech, a Rotimanian, a Hun- 


is the passion of Brahms in the piano-|garian, writing music of large design and 
concertos. With reason conductor, orches- dimension, must rhapsod’ze or founder. 
tra and audience rose to such a pianist, so Because Enesco is Enesco, he must set his 
ac Heving: no nean task, . \Strings whirring and racing, catch up and 

ae | fling about motives and fragments of mo- 


- So much for record of performance that ‘1VS from the rest of the musie, reca!! 
largely or finely touched the music in hand. those, three, notes of the sorrowing horns; 
Yet that. music, even When it was ag fa-|then smother them in loud fanfares; and 
Mmiliar as -Berlioz’s overture, kept intrins‘c leap on, shout on, from sonority to sonori- 
terest as well. Professionally “thought- ly. There is, or there ought to be, a 
ul people’—a priggish and pestilent b:ood ,barbarie streak in each of us, under the 
—do mot set much store by Eneseco’s re- (veneers of civilization and  cuitivation. 
Pounding symphony. They say, with rea- Enesco’s music in this symphony, as in 
‘Son, that the music lacks large and firmly many another of his pieces, sets it throb- 
‘Anit substance; that it neither scales bing. 

heights nor plumbs depths of reffection and 2 
emoticn; that it is prone to substitute pow- And the fol] to Enesco—to reverse the 
‘er for passion; that it lecs advances, inten- Process suggested at the beginning of this 
‘sifies, cumu'ates musical thought, feclng '¢View—is the Brahms of the concerto in 
‘and design than threshes about from Key to YU minor, Once more was Mr. Monteux 
key, rhythm to rhythm, color to color, mood 2tute,’ even imaginative, programme- 
to mood. It is not necessary to deny those ™aker. Brahms has his fervors no less 
reproaches, wh ch in the main seem sound, ‘?@2 Enesco—in the entrance and procia- 
in order to enjoy what Enesco man‘fe:tly mation, for example, of the second mo- 
accomplishes. Before this symphony, in- UV !” the “majestical’ movement, in not 
deed, better is it ror the listener to be un- 2 little of its progress through the mus¢c. 


reSenerate and pleasured than pedantic ana *°t they are grave fervors, more reticent 
voc. than Enesco’s more concentrated, maybe 

Agreed that there are measures in the U"N-ng deeper. The voice of mourning 
frst movement wherein Enesco seems to ':S®5 out of Brahms’s slow division, as 
be groping for the next turn of the musi- the wh dats of melancholy outfolds from 
cal way; wherein his tonal fabrie not only uNeBCO a The Roumanian of our day is 
S468, but also falls apart. None the less, it) MOT® Polgnant than the German of the 
Ls easi'y possible to enjoy the rhythmic eae re of ne last century; but not 
Verve, the sonorous voice, the rich -color, or him is the gaining of the note of exal- 


in restless progress of the musc. As Tranche thdcee a of the music of 
apm eee nergy y ng, native wildness 4), end of png tore “iahine rope re 
‘t, & pulse of race not so long ago i 5 aments 
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Eeonly barbaric—the inspiriting, the il- a phic ge an accent of nobility in 
Say, “‘Keens” so that all ears may hear. 


neither th iv 
e reflective Brahms nor the Inesco’s finale rhapsodizes; Brahms’s— 


amples—could summon There is hb 
as | ’ ound ; . 
&) be too little of it in music of a natty nee it—takes thought even of lively spir- 
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Written jto a backer 7 ? AS with the matter, so With th 

‘i ground of Roumanian Tet eee, See 
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inn st. , d task. Where 
weeCalicsinca it Ay 4nesco must strike fi ‘on- 
then lingers in «Baga 6 cpap ear 4nd tent with cool aharie, ah oath a Hs 
} ’ adal j ; ini r of 
knesco’s slow Avision the Pitted aieare tad fused euphony between it and the orches- 
‘the tang of that Baik, be © exotic tang,'tra. There are lovely details in this con- 
on “urope that is alcerto when Mr. Bauer plays it, Enesco 


Welter of races stil] wild 

“ae at heart and in » 

ima : when Mr. Monteux rie 
99 ida Clearly savors it. Melancholy prefers the broad Seconds his energies, 
arenches it, a melancholy that soon deep- or the sharp stroke. 


én into inten If Enesco, as at moments in his first 
Biiné-ickness agin ones all the division, is groping and inconsequential, 
Within’ it—-the Mtiae ante. urrowed! Brahms can. match him with arid spots 
48 their’ music and poetry : mnagination,/even when he would be ‘“Mmajestical.’’ Yet 
Weak mbai bagasi. tn y seems to say,| when Brahms at last flows and sometimes 
tip rant Age via rest-| for long, how warm and deep, how serene 
a! an still seize Enes- and secure is the current : of even this 

youthful, this Obviously studied, music! 

Therein, though in “oung work and young 

years, is the sign of the master to ripen 

and. endure. Enesco,’ in’ the. symphony, 

set alight in many of us, a Smouldering 
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stirring minds, at mom nts even sinking | | . pa. 
(and aida singing) ‘into hearts. There va tige pS for The Chrisjian Science Monitor 


heat in white fires as well as in red. The second Boston Symphony Or- 
Mh Bertiog’ ake The chestra concert took place on October 
litiuines fbire gap gets gle Ph yeniditnae ce) | 15. The following was the program: 
Opara ; (at. Me Hreiuded, — Benvenuto | Enesco...Symphony in E flat major, op. 13 
lini,’ has been seldom enough staged—no-) pranms. Concerto for pianoforte No. 1 in 
i where for long, indeed, except under Mott] D minor, op. 15 
| at Car:sruhe and Munich. But hardly are! perlioz...Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini” 
|| We hearers past the first rhetorical pales | op. 23 
| and into the crotund measures of the Car-| Harold Bauer was the pianist. 
dinal than straightway. we are in the thea . | 
tre. Enesco’s Roumanian wilds vanish; |_ Enesco’s symphony has been played 
far away is the meditative seclusion of ;In Boston, but once previously. The 
Brahms. Hoa for the rushes of the Ro-| impression created at that perform- 


ij-man folk—and their fitful moods—up an‘ | : 
down the music. Hola for the fanciful; #@C® was confirmed. It is undoubtedly 


tune of the mimes, of the brave, warm worthy of a place beside the greatest 
me’ody of Cellini taking thought of nis (of modern works of this character. 


1istress. Hola for Berlioz, splashing this . ; 
wks and that in all sorts of romantic ex- | Phe technical skill displayed in its 
citements; yet somehow finding the exac:} construction and the logical develop~' 
timbre, rhythm, modulation, color, to speed ment Of the thematic material are re- 
everything home to us _ listeners. Even markable; yet all this learning serves 
| ‘the mere opera-scer’ much chastised, yel| only as a medium for expressing the 
ever resilient figure, would rejoice in the! deep poetic content of the work. The 
songtys tumyit, the: endiess -ardors Of this! slow. movement, particularly, is full of 
overture, though the rest of ‘‘Benevenuto original melodic and harmonic ideas | 
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and there are many touches of skill- 
Bi eee EERE .. ful orchestral coloring. The first and 

sport, if the phraSe may be fo1 
Bond airs Shationk: at i. Symphony Con-’ last movements, the latter being the 
a yesterday. {most difficult to understand of the 
| H. T. Parker’ three, are brilliant and exuberant. 
| nomnanitiipansinrengein } ‘The symphony deserves, more frequent 
hearing, as it is one of those works 
whose beauties are not readily 
grasped. Beside the warm colors of 
the symphony and Berlioz’s overture 
the Brahms concerto (dare we say it?) 
seemed dull. All of Mr. Bauer’s varied 
pianistic art, of which he gave freely, 
er failed to make it interesting. The 
orchestra played with beauty of tone 
and phrasing, the occasional defects 
noticeable in last week’s concert hav- | 
ing been eliminated. hi 
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‘LE POEME DE L’EXTASR”” (“The Poem of 


Eestasy’’) op. 54 


DIVERTISSEMENT for Orchestra 


x MPHONY No. 1, in E minor. Op. 39 
(First time in America) 


.ndante ma non troppo; Alle 
Ii. Andante ma non troppo lento 


III. Allegro 


cf 


I. 
IV. Finale (Quasi una Fantasia): 
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Symphony Hall. 
THIRD PROGRAMME 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22, AT 2.30 P.M. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, AT 8 PM. 


SIBELIUS. 
ROPARTZ, 
SCRIABIN, 
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ther lands has often been ‘melodically 


‘sad. ‘tninor in mode or key, when the 


words were gay; while the most solemn, 


ithe most mournful of funeral marches, 
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Work by Sibelius 
with Melancholy of 
' Rugge od Nature 


© rw ee ee 


BRILLIANT PLAYING 


STIRS ENTHUSIAS 
fen att— —thé, 23,19 2D 


By PHILIP HALE / 


Boston Syme 


A am 


al 


ithat of 


M 


he third coneert of the 


phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux conduc-l 


yesterday afternoon in! 
The 


Symphony, No. 


tor. took piace 
Hall. 


Sibelius, 


Symphony program was 


tn! lo WS: 
(first time 


Ropartz, Divertissement 


America); Scriabin, Poem of Ecstasy. 
meet 


judging 


Any one who did not Sibelius! 


when he was in this country, 


character from his music, might think} 
austere, reserved, 
person, rejoicing 
areary moor, baring his breast to the} 
storm, towering proudly in loneliness. 
He is not a bit Byronic, nor is he a 
lover of solitude; he is genial, if not. 
sregarious, interested in human affairs: 
at the same time one recognizes hist 
Sturdy personality. 


him an 
bidding 


rather for-' 
only on a, 


Those rhapsodizing over his music, at-, 


tribute its characteristics to the natura] 
scenery of his native land, and the 
dreariness of a Finnish winter, but the 
travelers have told us that RANG is 
by no means so desolate a country 

the fireside and library tourists a Me 

have us believe. Neither a country not 

uw composer's mood at, the time of com- 
position inevitably affects his whole? 
work. In the dead of a northern winter 
he may put southern Italy into slowing 
tones; sick at heart, he may write 
Vivacious strains. Many instances of| 
these contrasts in the history of music 
might be cited. Nevertheless the 
“milieu”? of a composer may well affect 
him in a measure. Unfortunately there 
has been no Sainte-Beuve to examine | 
Into the development of this or that 
composer, 
pute the theory of Buckle concerning 
climatic influence. 

No doubt Sibelius hag submitted to 
the spell of sagas and legends. Their 
| TOomantic nature would appeal to him. 
.; He has found inspiration in the “Kalev- 
ala,’’ in the folk-music of Suomi. It has 
been said that this folk-musie has been 


“penetrated with melancholy” from the! 


Filled| 


| Pantheism 


‘when the:thoughts finally 


| Scriabin’s 


and there are many that dis-' 


the Dead March in ‘‘Saul,’”’ is in the tra- 
ditionally exultant key of C major. 

This symphony of Sibelius, played yes- 
terday for the ‘fifth time, is superbly 
melancholy; the melancholy is that of a 
strong and rugged nature; there is no 
trace of Brahms’s pesimésm: there is no 
Shrieking hysterically against Fate as 
there is in the music of Tschaikowsky. 
(Some one should write “On Austerity 
in Music. Gluck’s is classically Gre- 
\cian; D’Indy’s is remote but noble; the 
austerity of Delius is inclined to be dry: 
Brahms is too often crabbed.) 
Then, to, there is a wildness akin to 
i\Savagery in the symphony that is pleas- 
ing. There is something elemental in 
ithe work; savage but not barbaric: ele- 
|mental but not crude. One realizes that 
Sibelius was terribly in earnest: but this 
earnestness was well controlled. And 
as true virility includes tenderness; as 
the strong man may also be a dreamer 
of dreams and see visions, so in this 
Symphony there are pages of peculiar 
beauty, unalloyed with sensuousness., 

Scriabin, too, is & modern, with_an 
idjom of his ow? ' his poem is the ex- 
pression of ecstacy, we prefer moderate 
rapture, or €ven indigo bloom. He may in 
his last years have been a deep thinker, 

philosopher, with ideas derived from 
and Theosophy: in this 
“Poem of Eecstacy,’’ for which he wrote 
a poem in swollen verse, we find little 
music, There is constant endeavor, tor- 
tured straining to say something, and 
come to life 
as by the Caesarian operation, 
seem withered, stunted, crippled. To us 
this music is nerve-rasping, ear-stab- 
bing, impotent. As Charles Lamb found 
books that are not books, so there are 
musical compositions that are not music, 

The Divertissement of Ropartz is an, 
ingenious treatment of a lively theme, 
agreeable but not important, answering 
the requirement of an old Greek: that 
music should inspire a gentlemanlike 
joy. ‘The Divertissement is musically 
sound and aesthetically pleasant. 

The playing of the orchestra was bril- 
liant. 
of it made a profound impression. Mr. 
Monteux was enthusiastically recalled 
more than once. He had evidently ‘taken 
great pains in the preparation of 


It is necessary to hear occa- 
sionally the orchestral works of this 
composer, for there are some, besides 
an English Doctor of Music, who already 
rank him among the immortals. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of next week is.as fol- 
lows: Schumann, Symphony, D minor, 
No. 4;: Hill, Poem “The Fall of the 


evident. 


they | 


| 

Wy 
i 
ar 


The symphony and performance | 


‘‘Poem’’ and the results were | 


House of Usher’ (after Poe)—first per- | 


Beethoven, ‘‘Leonora”’ over- 
ture No. 8. Mme, Helen Stanley will 
sing Mendelssohn’s concert aria ‘In- 
felice!’’ and Tatiana’s Letter scene from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Eugene. Oniegin.”’ 
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“MUSIC BY. 
SYMPHONY 


Scriabine’s “Poem of 


Ecstasy’ Superbly 
Played 


| Mee eb 28, 19 10 
BY OLINDOWNES / | 


Orchestral music of uncommon | 


interest made the programme of | 


the concert given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Mon- 
teux conductor, yesterday after-| 
noon in Symphony Hall, the first | 
Symphony of Sibelius, a new diver- | 
tissement for orchestra, played for 
the first time in America, by Guy 
Ropartz, and Scriabine’s “Poem de 
lExtase.” 


DISPLAY OF VIRTUOSITY 
The performances were of extraord- | 
| inary brilliancy. Never has the orches- 


tra Played so well so early in the sea- 
_ son. It was not only Mr. Mager, play- | 
er of the difficult first trumpet part in 
Scriabine’s work, »avho distinguished 
_himself. during that performance. It. 
“Was every section and every solo play- 
er. of the organization. There had 
_ been no such interpretation of Scria- 
_bine’s music here. though it was con- -' 
, ducted both by Mr. Fiedler in 1910 and - 
| Dr. Muck in 1917. The music had never | 
| been so clear, nor had its passionate | 
(and rhapsodical career been so for- | 
| tunately conveyed. | 
4 Some do not like this ‘‘Poeme de 
| VExtase”’ at all. Others, and the writ- | 
er among them, listen to it with keen 
interest, but Strong reservations. Oth- | 
ers are wildly enthusiastic. Everyone 
Ws stirred by the performance yes- | 


| 


i 


pterday, The music? 


Written by Master. 1p © 


| It is. a composition which will .not~ 


down. One thing is now ‘clearly um-— 
derstood, thanks largely to Mr Mome- 


teux’s reading, as well as:to increased | 


familiarity with the work—it is made 
with a master hand,»not formally ac- 
cording. to so-called ‘‘classic’’ stand- 
ards, but with an extremely definite 
concept in the composer’s mind, with , 
a clearly perceived and irresistibly ap- 
proached climax, which is one of the 
most brilliant in modern. orchestra! 
music. Whether you like it is another 
thing. But this is music of extraord- 
inary workmanship and of a_ tona! 
physiognomy, so to speak, which, once 
heard, is not readily dismissed from 
the mind or forgotten. 

The poetic programme of the work 
has roughly three divisions outlined by 
the composer in a long and strange 


| poem. (a) ‘‘His (the composer's) soul in 


the orgy of love.’’ (b) ‘‘The realization of 
9 fantastic dream.”’ (c) ‘‘The glory of 
his own art.’ This programme finds a 
musical prototype in a long, very grad- 
ual, masterly progress from a soft open- 
ing to the final outburst, most effect- 
ively planned and fulfilled. 


Amazingly Orchestrated 


, ; \ 
No one ean question the composer’s 


| sincerity. You do not strike out a new 


idiom like this unless there is a driving 


' sincerity, an uncompromising determi- 
' nation to discover a new path, back of 


your pen. There is unquestioned origi- 


'nality of invention, themes that are like 


no other men’s themes, that are labelleé 
‘Scriabine’’ in letters for those who ruyw 
to read. Perhaps there is derivatiot 
from Chopin, but one’s impression '% 
essentially that of a completely new, 
confident voice... And there is the 
amazing orchestration which drips color. 
But che things which determine an 
individual’s opinion of an important 
work of art are after all less facts than 


| matters of personal temperament and 


disposition. Each of us knows of. cer- 


tain composers of whom he says: ‘It: 


may be fine, but I don’t like his tunes.” 
We do not like the tunes of this ‘‘Poeme 


| de Vl’Extase,” ready as we are to pay 


tribute to their unusual.curve, their 


frequent harmonic pungency and their 


wonderful adaptability to the poetic pur- 
pose. And we do not like the spirit of 
the music. 

Erotic and Sensual 


The music is erotic and sensual. True, 


'Seusuelity in greater or lesser degree 1s 
inherent in art. In this place we are 
' personally repulsed by it, and we under- 


siand for the first time the ire of re- 


i Vered seniors of criticism at whom we 


used to wonder when they exclaimed 
passionately against the lewdness of. a 
Strauss or-even a Berlioz. They meant 


| it. They abhorred their. music sq in-{ 


~ tensely that they were willing to. fight. 
it all their lives. Are we-egetting.old?, 
We don’t like these tunes; we;sicken of. 
the languorousness, the hot-house in- 
tensity of this music, and we are re- 
'pelled by its general flambuoyancy. 
Perhaps it seemed wilder and more 
‘| | lurid because of the dry-as-dust. ‘‘Di- 
'vertissement” of Ropartz-which. pre- 
ceded, This May have been ‘‘divertisse- 
ment’’ for scholar and technician like 
Rovartz, in its incessant juggling with 
a particle of tune. For most of us ii 
was a deadly bore, an emptiness ex- 
posed the more forcibly by the other 
virile compositions, 


Sibelius’. Symphony 


The Sibelius symphony—a composer 
who stands lonely and incomgarable to- 
day, whom no one can imitate, whose 

| works reflect in the most grand, sombre . 

‘| and dramatic manner northern nature, 

‘| northern rebellion against sullen skies 
and fate; a symphony of the elements, 
a defiance ofthis puny age by a North- 
man reborn to his people. This work 
was applauded until the orchestra rose 
to its feet with -the conductor. - There 
was even greater enthusiasm for the 
music of Scriabine. 
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SYMPHONY GONCERT 


| Inara. ——O£. 23, 1720 
SIBELIUS, SKRIABIN AND A BAND 


| 
| RENEWED 

| An Afternoon of Tonal Power, Splendor 
and Finesse, of Large or Fine Excite- 
| ments—From Both Composers Music Like 
| None Other in Our Time—Ropartz for 
Middle Piece and Point of Repose—Con- 


ductor and Orchestra 


| 


' 


HE first two Symphony Concerts of 
the autumn were interesting, gave 
pleasure. The third, yesterday after- 

| noon, rose to splendor of impres- 
' sion, evoked ardor of response, Few late- 
comers disturbed the progress of Sibelius’s 
| first symphony; scarcely a listener departed 
| before the last note of Skriabin’s ‘“Poem of 
| Ecstasy’ had sounded. The symphony, 
| long admired but unheard through four 
| years, held the audience tense, until ap- 
plause, doubled and redoubled, for music, 
' conductor and, finally, the orchestra, re- 
'laxed that tension. The tone-poem simi- 
larly engrossed and illuded those that 
_heard; the sensitive auditor, indeed, 
could feel his fellows thrill to the manifold 
and penetrating progress of the music. In 
turn and kind, the contrasting middle piece 


—Kopartz’s ingenious and amt 
tissement,”” played~ for the first 
America—agreeably engaged ear f 
Above the stage, up and down the 


‘tortum, the atmosphere was electric—even 


on a Friday afternoon in Boston, The 
orchestra struck communicating fire, and 
in the heats of it added new virtues to old. 
Not only did it play with familiar richness 
and power of tone, with large sweep and 
impinging emphasis and contrast. It 
played also—and for the first time as re- 
filled band—with quick, fine impulse to 
modulation, gradient, transition; with keen 
sense of isolated voices and individualized 
choirs. In measures within the “Diver-, 
tissement’’—music, often, of suave, pliant | 
elegance—it regained feeling for euphony, 
ear and hand for shimmering tone—not the 
least of its ancient glories. Once more, in 
this piece by Ropartz, came the phrasing 
among the strings and the wood-winds that 
in time past was like the human voice in 
song. 

The beginning of Sibelius’s symphony 
advanee in that nervous, plastic, cumu- 
lating progress which is spur to ear and 
imagination. Skriabin’s tone-poem moved 
in the endless quiver of sensibility, the 
incessant darting of white fire, until it 
coalesced in surge of ecstatic climax, that 
are the pasgion of the music. Out of it as 


well sprang the _ incisive harmonies or 
rose the ethereal phrases that are Skria 


yin’s ardors of sensation and expression 
for once fulfilled in tune. Yet the fitful 
reverberations, the restless rhythms, the 


| 


! 


‘long range of Sibelius’s symphony lay, 


equally within this) imparting power—the 


: 


darksome and storming Allegro, the pale 
‘and penetrating Andante, the clumping 


‘Scherzo, the plunging, screaming Finale. 


| The composer himself could hardily have 
heard in imagination a sharper edge upon 
the violins, a larger vigor in the basses, 
a voice more wan and piercing in oboes 


land clarinets, a richer sonority inthe 


‘horns, a@ more ominous or frenetic drum- 


‘beat. 4 
| Sg did the orchestra, severally and col- 


lectively distinguish itself. With such 
zest, imagination and scope of character 
izing power did the conductor enter into 
the music of the day. These three weeks 
Mr. Monteux has been making ready his 
new band: yesterday it emerged in the 


quality to which at last he has brought 


‘t and which he bids fair further to enrich. 
Outside Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony he 


has not failed in duty to the*pieces be- 


fore him. Yesterday, however, the chosen 
numbers stirred him as—with the orches- 
tra—he made them stir his hearers. If 
New York two weeks honce is to Know 
the Boston. Orchestra of 1920 as it really 


is, it should hear it in Sibelius, Skriabin, 


Ropartz. 
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Yet the chief glory of the concert re- 
mained with the composers, since it w&s 
they who imagined and fashioned the music 
so conveyed and enhanced. No doubt this ! 
first symphony in E minor is early ie 
lius in quality as in date. In many 2} 
measure, at many a turn, it no more than 
anticipates the unique voice, the stark and 
seething power that the second symphony 
fulfils; while both are far from the tonal 
speech, yet more stripped and poignant, of 
the fourth symphony and of the little 
known fifth of which Mr. Burgin tells. 
Yet this music twenty years old though it 
be, is of Sibelius and no other. It teems 
with his characteristic procedures—the 
sharpened strings, the penetrating and 
hollowed wind-choir, the clangorous brass, 
rolling drums and clashing cymbals. Now 
the harmonies are acrid, again pungent. 
The rhythms shift and shift and shift 
again. Fitful and keen are the modula- 
tions. The climaxes suddenly surge and. 
as suddenly shatter. The motivs gene-| 
rating the music are naked, sinewy. Some- 
times they are bleak; again they are pale; | 
vet once more, they rumble or shriek. They} 
contend in wild chromatic tumults—hear 
the first Allegro or the Finale of this sym- 
phony in E minor. They eat cut their} 
hearts in song—listen to the measures of 
the clarinet in the preluding, to the melo- 
dies that haunt the Andante. From the 
first measure of the symphony to the last,| 
stern and firmly set is the design of the} 
whole; exact and unsparing are the means. 

Has composer of our time, even Debussy 
himself, written a more personal music? 

Yet it is more than personal. The temp- 

ests that toss the first and the last division 
are fierce winds of the north. The shrieK- 
ing dissonances , the tranSitions that snud- 
der and bite, sound also in these north- 
ern gales; while through them, perchance, 
out of old legend clang the Vikings smitin 
shield with sword. ‘The storm stills; rifts 
'eleave the black heavens, and pale and 


‘pungent and melancholy sounds the song) 


‘of the Andante—the pathos of distance,| 
restless still. The skies brighten; the folk 
come forth,..sport rudely, heavily, while 
aloof the brooding bystander softens into! 
'day-dream. A musician's music, a poet's: 
music, music of a race, a region, of a 
north that cries, stings and with scornful) 
gesture flings away the soft-coated, mealy 
mouthed south—of such is this symphony: 
of Sibelius. He who does not thrill to it 
is sunk chin-deep in that Supine mildness, 
that dead inertia, which is worse than 
trespasses and sins, 


es ee 


As unique in kind and impression though 
less sustained in quality is Skriabin’s 
“Poem of Ecstasy.’’ It follows ‘“‘The Di-' 
vine Poem,’’ music of exploration and 


liberation. It precedes ‘“‘The Poem of Filre’’ 
'(“Prometheus’’), music of freedom gained 
for imagination and powers mastered for 
expression. As it was natural for Skria- 
bin in his earlier piano-pieces to walk in 


‘the ways of Chopin, so equally in this 


middle tone-poem does he still use at need 
Lisztian harmonies and timbres; invoke 


Wagnerian sequences, modulations, climax; | 
up pile final diatonic sonorities like a 
Russian Strauss. Enough and more than | 
enough remains of Skriabin and of him) 


alone—not merely in occasional chords fore- 
shadowing the mystical note he was so to 
weave into his later music; or in new har- 
monies ethereal, iridescent; or in phrases 
gleaming upon the ear, dissolving into the 
air. These are indeed of Skriabin, the 
unmistakab:e genius of the later Sonatas, 
Preludes and Studies and there best to 
be heard and felt. 

More characteristic is ‘“‘The Poem of 
Eiestasy” in the Ssupersensibility, the ardor 
of expression, the half-sensuous, half-spir- 
itual .onging and elation that together glow 
out of the music. There is hardly a mind, 
a temperament, an imagination’ or a voice 
among the composers of our time—let us 
not lose our way and our heads among the 
Classics—so sensitive as Skriabin’s. He 
quivers to the faintest, he vibrates to the 
deepest, tremor of sensation or Vision, of 
desire, delight, despair, When he writes 
this music of sensibility, be it for orchestra 
or piano, it is as though his was a Sprit 
of air and fire. The air pulses to the light- 
est beat, the fire glows white and lambent. 
Of such are the measures of eager longing, 
of palpitating .ascent into ecStasy with 
Which his poem begins and mounts. Of 
Such are the phrases upon which his music 
at fullest climax of a sudden opens, as 
though for the instant his spirit knew in 
effable beatitude, 

There, and much more than in sweeping 


and sundered climax, does Skriabin fulfill | 
his passion for expression. Ag an inner| 
glow quickens hig sensibility, so an inner | 


force renews his expressive ardors. Driven 


by them he would have his music palpitate | 


in radiance upon the air. Divided by them, 


he now courts simplicity, again complicates | 
complexity. The ardors spur, and he flings) 
the orchestra into surging climax. The) 
ardors pierce, and measures of a felicity | 
for which there is no word entrance the’ 


ear, enkindle the rarest of voluptuous or 
spiritual sensations. Of,this two-fold voice 
and substance, desire and fu/fillment, is 


this ‘‘Poem of Ecstacy.’’ Hear it. if the lis-' 


tener choose, as music soppedin sensuous 
longings, and sensuous fulfillment, music, 
almost, of sensuous delirium. Hear it, 
again, as’ music drenched in spiritual as- 
piration ,ardor, ecstasy. (The psycholog.sts 
have often proved the kinship of such 
transports.) Whichever it be, or both un- 
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consciously mingled, “The Poem of Es- “ES. Mork 


stasy’’ remains music throbbing with a 


' sensibility that is close to pain, devoured 


‘ 
8 


‘by a passion that is consuming fire. Except! 
‘in “The ‘Divine Poem”’ and in the ‘Pro- 
metheus” of Skriabin himself there is no 
| music that these days know like to it. 


Between Sibelius of the symphony and 


| Skriabin of the poem, Ropartz of the ‘‘Di- 
| vertissement’’ was as point of rest and 
soothing. 
One outflows in gentle musing charm— 
‘light French melancholy and light French 
| handling adroitly blended. ‘The other soon 


Two motivs breed the’ music. 


sings in livelier, warmer measures—Gallic 


animation of mood plus Gallic brightness 
of speech. Fancifully, as the ‘“Divertisse- 
/ ment’ proceeds, Monsieur Ropartz draws 


his measures from the one, the other or 
both motivs. Fancifully, aptiy, elegantly he 
devises arabesque and figure, touches in 
harmonic or instrumental color, piques or 
pleases, smiles gayly or opens pensive eyes. 
Of old ‘‘Divertissements’’—or ‘‘Diverti- 
menti’’ as the Italianate eighteenth cen- 
tury oftener called them—graced and 


' amused the salons of princes. Nowadays, 
'as Monsieur Ropartz has amply proved, 
they may do like office in more democratic’: 


concert-halls. To fancy, elegance, the 
rolden mean in the lighter arts, there is 


'no way like the French way. 


H. T. PARKER 
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By Bela Pratt 


2 9 = | a reumscribed 
Portrait bust of the late HENRY L. HIGGINSON 


bk. 22. 17 26 
For its third program of th = 
son the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
on the afternoon of October 22, played 
Sibelius’ Symphony No. 1 in E heey 
op. 39; Ropartz’s “Divertissement ot 
Orchestra,” and Scriabin’s “Poem of 
Ecstasy,’ op. 54. Pierre Monteux | 
proved during the lengthy, intricate 
and highly varied course of the Si- 
belius symphony that he has his 
forces well in hand, firm and elastic 
in response to the slightest shading 
of his brilliant readings. The pleas- 
ure of the audience in the exquisite 
rendering of the second movement of 
the symphony was especially marked. 
In the allegro Mr. Monteux reveled | 
in the hearty mocking humor, and 
brought the movement to an end with 
a huddling of pace that was like a | 
fat boy trying to run faster than he 
possibly could and ending by tumbling | 
down in a sudden inglorious sprawl. 
The finale, possibly, might have had 
a greater dignity, but one could not! 
cease to remark the variety of Mr.’ 
Monteux’s handling of the parts. The 
Ropartz divertissement had a most 
‘etic and well-prepared per- 

>, with every detail and mass 

form brought out clearly in 

‘ing that could be calied in- 
at all times. There is some- | 
gely refreshing in the prodi-. 

LV Scriabin tosses forth 
tional thoughts, giving little. 
his themes here and there out | 
1ultuous tonal sea, tidbits 

e intelligence instead of long, 

ted phrases that some com- 

\0 often repeat tediously. Im- 

3; of life and nature, un- 

by tidy little formulas, but 

firm logic all Scriabin’s own 

seems this music in effect. And | 

it does not depend for its} 

‘ustine effects upon anything | 

culous handling of its details, 

teux appeared to take it in a | 

hion than he had done with 

r pieces, as if he had turned | 

lyrics to the. 
ving and soar of blank verse. | 


| 
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here will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 1 
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“loyet the chief. glory of the concert re- 


tained ‘with the composers; since it w&s_ 


they who imagined and fashioned the music 


‘so conveyed and enhanced. No doubt this, 


‘first symphony in E minor is early Sibe- 
ri nf quality as in date. In many a 
méasure, at many a turn, it no more than 
anticipates the unique voice, the stark and 
seething power that the second symphony 
fulfils; while both are far from the tonal 
speech, yet more stripped and poignant, of 
the fourth symphony and of the little 
known fifth of which Mr. Burgin tells. 
Yet this music twenty years old though it 
be, is of Sibelius and no other. It teems 
with his characteristic procedures—the 
Sharpened strings, the penetrating and 
hollowed wind-choir, the clangorous brass, 
rolling drums and clashing cymbals. Now 


the harmonies are acrid, again pungent. 
The rhythms shift and shift and shift) 
Fitful and keen are the modula-| 
The climaxes suddenly surge and| 


gene-| 


again. 
tions. 
as suddenly shatter. The motivs 
rating the music are naked, sinewy. Some- 
times they are bleak; again they are pale; 
yet onee more, they rumble or shriek. They 
contend in wild chromatic tumults—hear 
the first Allegro or the Finale of this sym- 
phony in E minor. They eat cut their 
hearts in song—listen to the measures o 
the clarinet in the preluding, to the melo- 
dies that haunt the Andante. From the 
first measure of the symphony to the last, 
stern and firmly set is the design of the 
whole; exact and unsparing are the means. 

Has composer of our time, even Debussy 
himself, written a more personal music’? 
-Yet it is more than personal. The temp- 
ests that toss the first and the last divisio 
are fierce winds of the north. The shriek 
ing dissonances , the tranSitions that shud- 
der and bite, sound also in these north- 
ern gales; while through them, perchance, 
out of old legend clang the Vikings smitin 
shield with sword. ‘The storm stills; rift 
'@leave the black heavens, and pale and 
pungent and melancholy sounds the song 
of the Andante—the pathos of distance, 
restless still. The skies brighten; the folk 
come forth,..sport rudely, heavily, while 
aloof the brooding bystander softens into 
















, 


‘liberation. It precedes “The Poem of Fire’’ 
(“Prometheus’’), music of freedom gained 
for imagination: and powers mastered for 
expression. As it was natural for Skria- 
bin in his earlier piano-pieces to walk in 
so, equally in this 
‘middle tone-poem does he still use at need 
invoke 
Wagnerian sequences, modulations, climax; | 
like a 


the ways of Chopin, 
Lisztian harmonies and timbres; 


up pile final diatonic sonorities 
Russian Strauss. Enough and more than 
enough remains of Skriabin and of him 
alone—not merely in occasional chords fore- 
shadowing the mystical note he was so to 
weave into his later music; or in-new har- 
monieg ethereal, iridescent; or in phrases 
gleaming upon the ear, dissolving into the 
air. These are indeed of Skriabin, the 
unmistakab‘e genius of the later Sonatas, 
Preludes and Studies and there best to 
be heard and felt. 

More characteristic is “The Poem of 
Ecstasy” in the supersensibility, the ardor 
Of expression, the half-sensuous, half-spir- 
itual ionging and elation that together glow 
out of the music. There is hardly a mind, 
a temperament, an imagination’ or a voice 
among the composers of our time—let us 
not lose our way and our heads. among the 
Classics—so sensitive as Skriabin’s. He 
quivers to the faintest, he vibrates to the 
deepest, tremor of Sensation or vision, of 
desire, delight, despair, 
this music of sensibility, be it for orchestra 
or piano, it is as though his was a sprit 
of air and fire. The air pulses to the light- 
est beat, the fire glows white and lambent. 
Of such are the measures Of eager longing, 
of palpitating wascent into ecStasy with 
which his poem begins and mounts. Of 
such are the phrases upon which his music 


at fullest climax of a sudden opens, as! 
though for the instant his spirit knew in | 


effable beatitude. 


There, and much more than in sweeping | 
and sundered climax, does Skriabin fulfill | 
Inner | 
glow quickens hig sensibility, so an inner| 


his passion for expression. As an 


force renews his expresSive ardors. Driven 


by them he would have his music palpitate 


in radiance upon the air. Divided by them, 


he now courts simplicity, again complicates 


complexity. The ardors spur, and he flings 





consciously mingled, “The. Poem of Es-"A7 
‘Stasy"’ remains music throbbing with a 


—, <i 


| soothing. | 
| One outflows in gentle musing charm— Delius symphony that he has his 


| light French melancholy and light French forces well in hand, firm and elastic 
‘handling adroitly blended. 


| tury 


golden mean in the lighter arts, there 
When he writes § 
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day-dream. A musician’s music, a poet's, the orchestra into surging climax. The 
music, music of a race, a region, of “| ardors pierce, and measures of a felicity | 
‘north that cries, stings and with scornful) ro, which there is no word entrance the | 
‘gesture flings away the soft-coated, mealy| ear, enkindle the rarest of voluptuous or'| 
mouthed south—of such is this symphony) snirityal sensations. Of,this two-fold voice 
of Sibelius. He who does not thrill to It! and substance, desire and fu/'fillment, is. 
is sunk chin-deep in that supine mildne8s,' thig ‘‘Poem of Ecstacy.” Hear it. if the lis-! 
that dead imertia, which is worse than tener choose, aS music soppedin sensuous 
trespasses and sins. longings, and sensuous fulfillment, music, 
! almost, of sensuous delirium. Hear it, 
_ AS unique in kind and impression though again, as’ music drenched in spiritual as- 
less sustained in quality is Skriabin’s , piration ardor, ecstasy. (The psycholog.sts 
“Poem of Ecstasy.’’ It follows ‘The Di-’ have often proved the kinship of such 
vine Poem,"”’ music of exploration and transports.) Whichever it be, or both un- 
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For its third program of thé gea- 





sensibility that is close to pain, devoured 


']| by @ passion that is consuming fire. Except) 5°" the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
i lin “The Divine Poem” and in the “Pro. 00 the afternoon of October 22, played 

|) metheus” of Skriabin himself there is no Sibelius’ Symphony No. 1 in E minor, 
|| music that these days know like to it. 


op. 39; Ropartz’s “Divertissement for 

; Orchestra,’ and Scriabin’s “Poem of 

pokween Shelius of the symphony and Ecstasy,” op. 54. Pierre Monteux 

Skriabin of the poem, Ropartz of the ‘‘Di- proved during the lengthy, intricate 

vertissement’”” was as point of rest and : ied f the Si- 
Two motivs breed the’ music, #04 highly varied course o e 


renee 


The other soon in response to the slightest shading 
sings in livelier, warmer measures—Gallic of his brilliant readings. The pleas- 


animation of mood plus Gallic brightness, pyre of the audience in the exquisite 
of speech. Fancifully, as the ‘Divertisse- | 
ment’? proceeds, Monsieur Ropartz draws rendering of the second Moves 


his measures from the one, the other or the symphony was especially marked. 


| both motivs. Fancifully, aptiy, elegantly he In the allegro Mr. Monteux reveled 
| devises arabesque and figure, touches in}in the hearty mocking humor, and 
| harmonic or instrumental color, piques or brought the movement to an end with 


pleases, smiles gayly or opens pensive eyes. a huddling of pace that was like a 
Of old ‘‘Divertissements’—or ‘“Diverti- fat boy trying to run faster than he 


menti’ as the Italianate ei:ghteent ~ é , 
sitener called Shedicanaaane onl possibly could and ending by tumbling 


amused the salons of princes. Nowadays, down in a sudden inglorious Sprawl. 
as Monsieur Ropartz has amply proved, The finale, possibly, might have had 
they may do like office in more democratic! a greater dignity, but one could not | 
concert-halls. To fancy, elegance, the! cease to remark the variety of Mr.' 
is_ Monteux’s handling of the parts. The 
| Ropartz divertissement had a most 
Sympathetic and well-prepared per- 
formance, with every detail and mass 
of the form brought out clearly in 
HIONY a rendering that could be called in- 
te mai) teresting at all times. There is some- 
te ma1 thing hugely refreshing in the prodi- 
O 'gal way Scriabin ‘tosses forth 
(Quasi his emotional thoughts, giving little 
hints of his themes here and there out 

of a tumultuous tonal sea, tidbits to 
_____| pique the intelligence instead of long, 
fully stated phrases that some com- 

| posers too often repeat tediously. Im- 
‘pressions of life and nature, un- 
XTISS cramped by tidy little formulas, but 
time ir having a firm logic all Scriabin’s own 
—such seems this music in effect. And 
because it does not depend for its 
large thrusting effects upon anything 
like meticulous handling of its details, 
OEM Mr. Monteux appeared to take it in a 
y’”) [reer fashion than he had done with 
: the other pieces, as if he had turned 
from circumscribed lyrics to the 
throb, swing and soar of blank ran 


no way like the French way. 
H. T. Parker 





Portrait bust of the 1 
By 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony | 
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tio ne of side-issues. 


gest that there are no lucid moments; 


sia work by Arnold Bax, :the fol- 
ng ; review y the London Daily Tel- 
tv that composer’s Symphonic 

for piano and orchestra, pro- 

t the Promenade concert Sept. 

» is S| interesting. ~ “Of a work so in- 
y fashioned as this—it consists 

, six variations, and an inter- 

at closely wrought—one cannot 
tend to give anything like a faith- 
mpression after a first hearing. ‘The 

s itself is grave in character, but 

i oe » very first variation it undergoes 
cs ch “‘transmogrification of mood and. 
| he eather portion of the work the 
peems to be writhing in an effort 
‘press.something, becoming at times 


at oa 
hen € 


ee ceedingly impetuous and emphatic 


t gaining in*coherence. Anon it 
’ ecomes tranquil, but only to become 
ok scure,-the composer seeming, as it 


to practise the intensive cultiva- | 


This is not to sug- 


there are many, It is ‘the continuity of 
those moments that is difficult to follew! 


Mr. Bax achieves something neurly ap- 


“proaching a thril) in the third variation, 
‘which is labelled ‘Strife,’ tut it is a 

thrill that quickly gives way to the pre- 
“de minant feeling of perplexity. One no- 


‘ticed passages of beautiful orchestral. 


colouring in the fourth variation, ‘The 
Ter ple,’ 
‘tion and the final, ‘Triumph,’ something 
that magical spell which genius only 
an throw over us. A moment.only, and 
| Was gone, We are grateful for such 


‘a work as this; it is the achievement | 
ot one who has truly arrived. But we| 
“must hear it many times again or pos- | 
} Sess the score—it is still in. MS.—before | 


c declaring judgment.’” 


r that one is quickly puzzled, 
suddenly at Symphony Hall last Thurs- 


‘Te and in the intermezzo, which 
‘occurs between the penultimate ‘varia- | 


ae 
“Mr. . Monteux will produce here an 


7 ay iat of 


Services fer” Sym; ony 


Hall Treasurer Today 


Members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will play this afternoon at 
the funeral of Frederick Gould Roby, | 


treasurer at Symphony Hall, who died 


day afternoon, The funeral services will 
be held at the Mt. Auburn Chapel today 
ot 3 o’cleck and burial will be in the Mt; 
Auburn cemetery. 

For a quarter of a century Mr. Roby 
has been treasurer of the hall, acting 
first as treasurer at the old Music Hall, 
the original home of the erchestra. 
Previous to that time he had been em- 
ployed by the banking firm of Lee, 
Higginson & Co. In his long connection 
with the orchestra Mr. Roby had be- 
come known to its notable conductors 
and to many leading musical artists 
who as soloists appeared with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He was widely known 


among the regular patrons of ee 


ances in Symphony Hall. 

While it had been known by his: 
associates that he was suffering with 
heart trouble no special anxiety had 
been felt regarding his condition and 
his death was very unexpected. He 
was 57 years old and a nativé of Cam- 


bridge, where he made his home until 


a few years ago when he moved to the 


Back Bay to be near Symphony Hall, : 


Hie is survived by the widow. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1920--21 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


KOURTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29, AT 2.30 P.M. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 80, AT 8 P.M. 


Toate Te 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE to Leonore No. 3, op. 72 


HILL, POEM for Orchestra, 


Usher’”’ 


(after Edgar Allen Poe) 
(Fiist Performance) 


‘The Fall of the House of 


MENDELSSOHN, ,”~” ARIA, “‘Infelice” 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, yy LETTER SONG, from ‘‘Eugen Oniegin” 


SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No. 4, in D minor. op. 120 


I. Andante; Allegro 
II. Romanza 
III. Scherzo 
IV. Largo; Finale 
(Plaved without pause) 


Cn SSS Sensassessasssnsansassasssssnssnsmannnonsssenenennnnnneenennn ee 


Soloist: 
HELEN STANLEY 
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Mr. and Mrs. P:erre Monteux of 31 
Dwight street, Brookline. are receiving 
congratulations on the birth of a son, 


~~ = — ewe 
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| 
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AS Mr. “Monteux will produce here an | 


orchestral work by Arnold Bax, the fol- 
lowing review by the London Daily Tel- 
egraph of that composer’s Symphonic 
Variations for piano and orchestra, pro- 
duced at the Promenade concert Sept. 
23, is interesting. ‘‘Of a work so in- 
tricately fashioned as this—it consists 
of theme, six variations, and an inter- 
mezzo, all closely wrought—one cannot 
pretend to give anything like a faith- 


ful impression after a first hearing. ‘The | 


theme itself is grave in character, but 
in the very first variation it undergoes 
such transmogrification of mood and 
character that one is quickly puzzled. 
In the earlier portion of the work the 
music seems to be writhing in an effort 
to express something, becoming at times 
exceedingly impetuous and emphatic 


Orchestra will play this afternoon at 


ORCHESTRA TO 


BE AT FUNERAL 
fk ee 


» 29/2Qy, 
Services 


Hall Treasurer Today 


~——- 


Members of the Boston Symphony 


the funeral of Frederick Gould Roby, 


treasurer at Symphony Hall, who died 
suddenly at Symphony Hall last Thurs- 
day afternoon. The funeral services will 
be held at the Mt. Auburn Chapel today 
.t 3 o’cleck and burial will be in the Mt, 


for Symphony 


| 


SEASON 1920-21 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


KOURTA PROGRAMME 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29, AT 2.30 P.M. 


without gaining in coherence. Anon it Auburn cemetery. 

becomes tranquil, but only to become For a quarter of a century Mr. Roby 
obscure,-the composer seeming, as if has been treasurer of the hall, acting | 
were, to practise the intensive cultiva- first as treasurer at the old Music Hall, } 
tion of side-issues. This is not to sug- the original home of the orchestra, 
gest that there are no lucid moments; Previous to that time he had been em- 
there are many, It is the continuity of ployed by the banking firm of Lee, 
those moments that is difficult to follow: Higginson & Co. In his long connection 
Mr. Bax achieves something nearly ap- with the orchestra Mr. Roby had be- 
ee ae * "i alggelnia Aegp ag variation, come known to its notable conductors 
which 1s ‘abetled °° e,’ Sut it is a& and to many leading music rtists | : | 
thrill that quickly gives way to the pre- who as Ripe seya appeared ines Fa HILL, POEM for Orchestra, ‘*The Fall of the House of 
dominant feeling of perplexity. One no- phony Orchestra. He was widely known | | Usher’? 


ticed passages of beautiful orchestral among the regular patrons of perform- (after Kdgar Allen Poe) 
colouring in the fourth variation, ‘The yeas in Symphony Hall. (Fiist Performance) 


Temple,’ and in the intermezzo, which While it had been known by his 
occurs “ye hao ge tothe aged varia- | associates that he was suffering with 
tion and the final, “!riumph,’ something | heart trouble no special anxiety had 
of that magical spell which genius only | peen felt regarding his condition and 
can throw over us. A moment.onlv, and his death was very unexpected He 
It was gone. We are grateful for such| was 57 years old and a native of Cam- 
at Aiightca eae ue re a bridge, where he made his home until 
en te rene Rd a ae But we| a few years ago when he moved to the 
as | oy mes 28ain Or Pos |i tack Bay to be near Symphony Hall. 
sess the score—it is still in MS.—before Hie is survived by the widow 
declaring judgment.”’ | 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 380, AT 8 P.M. 


SHETHOVEN, OVERTURE to Leonore No. 3, op. 72 


os 


MENDELSSOHN, ARIA, ‘‘Infelice”’ 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY, LETTER SONG, from ‘‘Eugen Oniegin”’ 
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SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY No. 4, in D minor. op. 120 


I. Andante; Allegro 
II. Romanza 
III. Scherzo 
IV. Largo: Finale 
(Plaved without pause) 


Soloist: 


HELEN STANLEY 





FOURTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 29, at 2.30 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 30, at 8.00 o’clock 


Owing to the sudden illness of Mme. Stanley, a 
change in the programme has been made necessary. 
Instead of the arias by Mendelssohn and Tschaikowsky 
the Prelude and Love-Death from Wagner’s “Tristan 
and Isolde” will be played. 
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TH SYMPHONY 


NCERT GIVEN 
ft abd. E12. 80/20 
First Performance of Fall 
of House of Usher” 
Is Impressive 


tae ae 


COMPOSER CALLED 
FORTH BY APPLAUSE 


By PHILIP HALE 

The fourth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, conduc- 
tor, took place yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. The program was as 
follows: Beethoven, Leonora Overture, 
No. 3; Hill, “The Fall of the House of 
Usher” (first performance); Wagner,’ 
Prelude and Love-Death from ‘Tristan 
and Isolde’; Schumann, Symphony, D. 
minor, No. 4. $Wagner’s music was 


|. substituted for two arias which should, 


have been sung by Mme. Helen Stanley., 
She was prevented from singing by a 
sudden attack of tonsilitis. 

Henley says in the preface to his col- 


lection of English lyrics: ‘After Keats! 
there is no fresh note until we hear 
flom over the Atlantic, the artful, subtie, 
irresistible song of Poe: the New Music 
Which none that has heard it can for- 
get.”” It is a question whether Poe was 
ever more musical in his” poems, even 
in “The Haunted Palace,” than in his 
Prose “Shadow” and “Silence,’’ and 
in certain tales. Yet composers have 
been tempted ‘to traimwJate his verbal 
music into tonal. They have been 
greatly daring. 

Poe himself said: “Give musical ex- 
pression any undue decision, imbue it 
With any very determinate tone, and- 
you deprive it at once of its ethereal, its 
ideal, its intrinsic and essential char- 
acter. It now becomes a tangible and! 


scene by scene, from the visitor's first 
View of the house and the tarn to the 
‘final tragedy. The composer’s aim was 
|to give an impression of the mood in its 
'terrifing crescendo. If this music had 
‘No title, the hearer would not necessar- 
‘ily think of the tale, but the music 
would suggest the expression of fear, of 
‘wild mental perturbation, of something 
tragically sinister; it would hint in the 
very beginning at impending doom. This 
Mr. Hill has achieved Without descend- 
ing to sensational] treatment, He has 
Said that he associated the two themes 


With the melancholy Roderick and the 


Slowly dying Madeline. In his usé of 
the themes we recognize the unhappy 
Usher, tortured ~y the terror, which at 
first vague, becomes at last a horrid 
certainty; while the music for the sister, 
the lady Madeline, expresses admirably 
her ghost-like character; her shadowy 
apparition, even before she was entomb- 
ed. Nor in the introduction of musical 
realism, the description of the house, 
falling to end forever and inevitably the 
tragedy of the las: inmates, does Mr. 
Hill cease to be musical. 

This tone poem is to us an imagina- 
tive work, conceived and carried out in 
the spirit of Poe. It does not rival the 
supreme art shown in the construction 
of the tale itself; if it does not inspire 
the same feeling of mysterious horror: 
if the musical falls below the verbal 
felicity of expression. The answer is 
that the tale itself is Music, and »,in 
this field Poe is “lonely and incompar- 
able,” as Swineburne said of Coleridge. 

If there is to be adverse criticism, 
one might wish away a certain orna- 
mentation of ‘figures, filigree, especially 
for the wood-wind, that seem on one 
hearing incongruous, foreign to the pre- 
vailing mood. | 

The performance was poetic and im- | 
pressive. The composer was obliged to 
acknowledge the applause. 

The interpretation of the familiar. but 
never too familiar, overture was excee ]- 
ingly dramatic . Mr. Monteux gave a 
fine reading of the ‘Tristan’ music. It 
was a pleasure to hear again the sym- 
Phony of Schumann. with its lovely 
lyricism. The first movement and the 
finale were played in true virtuoso spirit. 


j but the two middle movements are the 
/ones in which the genius of Schumann 


is more clearly disclosed. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
There will be no concerts next week 
The program of Nov. 5, 6, will be as 
follows. Brahms, Symphony in_E minor. 
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easily appreciable idea, a thing of the No. 4; Strube, Four Preludes (first Peye 
| earth, earthy.’’ Mr, Hill did not fall intc| formance); Resphigi, att atom 
| the error of attempting in his symphonic! Rome, (first time in Boston) Pee 3: 
poem to follow Poe’s marvellous story “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks. 
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| SYMPHONY ¥ CO N( YERT | ae ened, broadened, mote receptive. ais —— 
: | oF YUL ny Gait yj tive, More elo~ 
—_ Pry . Sent ED gtiont ‘misician:? Wine ee ee ee 
Sa mh & oa | Range 8ter the. haunted Bm “he Th ama, Oats $00 09 8A ting the Gertcke of tthe baherFiees tei 
f : wildness of the night, not a melo-_ FOR THE MOST PART FAMILIAR] Gericke of the earlier years. Dr. py 
| dramatic wildness, but a ye on a PIEC | sa fi I acct conductor when he Came 
) intense as it is unreal, and at 1as ES | first to Symphony Hall; he was Sinitnent 
| the destruction of the thematic castle, conductor when he, finally, : | 
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which sinks in a harmonic tarn. Disabled Mme. Stanley and Substituted] thence. Now, with Mr. Montéux precedent 
Reading again the haunting tale of y ms pa : ; and progress bid fair to h beret sc 
| A 1) B Poe, one wonders, in the first place, Wagner—“Leonore” and “Tristan” Side old. A year ago, 


when he was first heard in these. 
| 3 e frag- 
how a composer would have the courage by Side—New Token of Mr. Monteux’s/ ments of “Tristan,’’ the adv dhs 


ee 
SoS 


ance through 
to attempt a musical synthesis of its | the prelude of the measures of qdegire 


: 'moods, and then one wonders how a _ Progress—Schumann, Song and Spring— lacked nervous, sensitive i 
. man who couid compose at all could Mr. Hill’s New Tone-Poem—Music of| centratea ana pron +4 Mo ulat On, con- 
) avoid being inspired to composition by ating’ intensity. . Yes- 


~ 


this supreme work of art. | Mind to Mind ek pi sh duivered and glowed with the 
Thus the man who invokes the spirit | agnerian tremor of passion that may 


sl ihr ge ) | hardly be satiated, that wi] 
of Poe and then essays music faces | ITH Madame Stanley dented to I not be stilled. 


| °119 , ft P tremendous odds. Poe has already made sia” ear dhateeh dicate dp Especially in the string choir a more sen- 
| l S oem A er oe music. To add more music to his is to | Hall ‘vantannae t4 ans ti E Z| Sitive orchestra now answers to Mr. Mon- 

, try to transmute one art into another. mags bi os nee hd jy teux, but from him as well as it came this 
We , , < hm | ; J om 


° ° Pp : in a place where it would be about as lien. te an, pi fine new ardor. Of old Mr. Monteux 
I | ; S—because lary is ‘h: spr ? 

Given irst ublic | Casy to transmute silver into gold. And the kbs of wri bicaits ri sly Foal vs missed a little of the calm beauty that 

then the composer has to complete and *hegiys Aye a a en i be mpnony Concert begins the musical miracle of Isolde's 

fulfill the needs, of the imagination bcs ait ty cert of the orchestra unas- death-song. Yesterday, there were glow 


Performance which have been awakened in the Spoor ahaa a Nene cee with one €X-' and mystery. Last autumn the climax 
Maia e ) ae Irogramme ¢: ilig ieces ; . ; ale Fe. 
reader. pio Mr. Stan py s familiag pieces. lacked depth*and majesty. Now the ore 
> iil : r It may be possible to do this. It is | or “ir, Monteux’s final revision, it be- _| sa asl achat onduc 
/ 06 te i es ‘ gan with FE bn. chestra yields the conductor a full-throat- 
Cus not singular to us, however, that, as o¢ 1th, geethoven’'s§ third ‘Leonore”’ 3 wf pote st cel 
os ) ) , Overture: | ed richness of tone and he makes it molten. 
BY OLIN DOWNES. we receive a first impression, Mr. Hill eture, ‘proceeded with the novel num- 
has failed. Or perhaps we do not fully ber of the day, Mr. Hill’s ‘*‘Poem,”’ sug- 


So, again, with Beethoven's ‘‘Leonore”’ 
. . . “9 . . . “ ' ver vo ew fos ~ ’ 
Henry Burlingame nie Sym- grasp his purpose. ie has written, in. gested by Poe’s tale of “The Fall of the Mian bon Bias Se eae A bere 
phoni m, after Poe, “The Fall) OUr estimation, with feeling which is House of Usher’; continued with the - ° ™0n™ ; mo WOR ae 
phonic poem, : a poetic, but which hardly reaches the Prelude and Closing Scene from Wagner's the music-drama in concentrated epitome 
of the House of Usher,” was played| heights of wild fantasy and the stab opera of “Tristan”; ended with Schu- that it is; he missed none of the picturing 
for the first time at the concert; of the beauty, so strange, so macabre, |irann’s songeful and ewinging symphony in or dramatizing imagery; he kept every 
‘ of an incomparable tale. D minor. So re-fashioned. it | : tonal strand alive and in supple motion.- 
’ , y -| - a ‘ . » “lat 1¢€ 1ed, ] was 2 ‘CD - 
given by the Boston Symphony Or For the rest, Mr. Hill has achieved t was a pro- te and the orchestra charged with aan 


) OP hectin srammé, as the applause testified, to 
chestra, Pierre Monteux, conduc- beautiful orchestration, distinguished pleasure an audience that, being normal. D°et®oven’s measures of instrumental 


; Pes alike by its fineness of touch and its like x The ri . 
tor, yesterday afternoon in Sym- @lKe by its a. ikes to hear anew what it gratefully and "8: They swirled with the composer 
I att Ate taten Stadtas certainty = eat fears tye ind familiarly remembers, and likes the ex through tumultuous fervors. Only with 
on ail, 2 , ~Y¥9 A Warm eam oO 1uman, tragic beauty Yer 7 oe ee : » OA- cai tires er : ’ 
p y » ; a & Perience the better, when music and per- PoRunann's symphony: aid | the pire aisys 


-gc in the musical portrayal of the doomed é | / 
rano, announced to appear, was Si Pete ete mae how and ae: oettetotsi 
sibel ‘ PP Madeleine, very well placed in the com- ormance stir many a listener as surely ne again return that conduotes and 


suddenly taken ill, so that the pro- pesition, very apposite to the musico- cid Beethoven’s and 'Wagner’s music, and Aueciay maremt be more sensitive to modula- 
gramme was entirely orchestral,| poetic conception. But there we stop. a5 in mrésasure did also the glowing, joyous tion. — But Schumann, possibly the more 
I d it] ae, ad! For us, the Composition lacks the com- | measures of Schumann. for his poetic ardor, writes thickly in 
t opene with ecethovens 3 manding force, the powerful stamp of | NO doubt Mr. Hill’s tone-poem was some- parallel pattern, as it sometimes seems, 
Leonore overture, and included, injan all-condemning fate which is inher- | What baffling to many a hearer But as Of contrapuntal strands. 
addition to this and Mr. Hiill’s|€™t, im every line of the legend. It is ‘te resigned now say, what else ig there ; Fede 
lk | ica ling 2 D h artist'ec. There are moments of for- to expect of these modernists iattior It was Stimulating no _ less to hear 
rk, th r 1 sove-Veat men when e bass ‘um hey dese | al ne Ue 3 ren’s nvertur , 
work, the elude at boding of: o w the bass dru they descend from Paris: or mavahs come Beethoven’s overture and Wagner’s prelude 


from Wagner's “Tristan and) Pounce on the heart. Yet we are lett across the bridge from Cambridge? Still aimost side by side, and each a master- 


cold. “ory : 
Isolde,” and Schumann’s D minor The performance of Beethoven's over- Peep pe abs 7 modernist With Poe fantastic bag a es *. ever there: ae pstregin'y 
symphony. ture was not distinguished by excep- hind at rad sraphic and gruesome, be- wee TRA: | BEOE it has tortured the meas- 
tional eloquence or beauty of tone. It ates tt 6ftappily it is the way of the Ures of desire out of the measures of death 
a? | was good, leaning toward mediocrity. ‘osigned “4S well as of the curious and ane fate, it is this preface ana proclama- 
HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS [he “Tristan” music had been prepared see Mr, igi’? hands; and it was good to {10M to “Tristan.” ‘The moqulations tingle, 


/on short notice. A certain roughness See Mr. Hill calle@ t the harmonies glo he i 
* Hill’s m ey slavi . ‘4 O the stag S giow, the instrumental col- 
Mr. Hill's music is not any slavish at-| was inevitable, but the Liebestod was ‘ittle less heart} iat OSS, though @) orin s suffuse or ni ; 

tily, as memory went than g uffuse or pierce. Passion not so 


iv cy i o a rj ; ¢ Snian’ a > . . | ; 
tempt to give tonal suggestions or il-| played with feeling and a musician’s fter the fancy and charm of his “Steven. | much wings as drenches period upon pe~ 
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lustrations of episodes of Poe’s poem.| Knowledge of the color possibilities of Soniana”’ two seasons ago Tiod—and passion that Isolde’s death-seng 


; , , ‘dee . the score. aa ; 
, , - 7 ‘ ; —_——. | transfigures into a veritai ; 
hl onal ra — te pants “gerry Schumann’s D minor symphony is an Best of all. to pea thy va epi into a veritalb © music of deep 
fence to attempt such a thing. He has exquisite fancy, fragile, peculiarly inti- hold the Benihana pal aon gs unashamed, | nip a pr me From end: to end Wag- 
: a rts dear, was the < IS writing, tone-poem of the sensés. 


aed to seats 4 mood. He hints, red mate. It seems strange that a great evidence alike wit , 

A re ae yeh mo Programme’ orchestra could be so personal. And Mr. | Beethoven's vit) Wagner's prelude and| M contrast the Beethoven of high heroic 
+ © fois me sigure of Usher's Piates, Monteux has long ere this shown his lonly of th aE ure Of the Progress not; Mood. For him no lush harmonies, sting- 
er ore Sbis of apa erp beneae special understanding of Schumann. ho less Basie pe but of the conductor | ing modulations, sensuvus tang. Instead 

passage 1S WOrk. ——— $$ —_______. ey “arcely a leader of the Sym-; the large fervors, the tragic crisis, the 


Phony Ore : 
chestra but hag left it a@ deep-| tempestuous rejoicing of nobler ardors, 
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nobly sung. Throtgh alfthe gloriés of the 
“prelude to “Tristan'’ Wagner never quits 
‘this sensuous earth. Beethoven on the 
‘wings of this. ‘“Leonore”’ overture scales 
‘emotional, dramatic, musical heavens. 
4 Below, in the symphony in D minor 
Strides Schumann singing and mastering, 
rather than persuading, the orchestra to 
his voice and mood of song. No doubt, as 
the books say, Schumann wrestled with 
counterpoint when he set to a symphony 
and took thought of the resourceful and: 
adroit Mendelssohn over the way. No 
doubt he struggled also with the distribu- 
tion of instrumental voices and they some- 
times entangled him in toils. Yet in this 
fourth symphony as in the first symphony 
of the joys of spring or the second of 
musing happiness, outpour himself he 
would and did in song. It is the dis- 
tinction and the glory of this song that 
quickly come the moods and each mood 
possesses Schumann, as the Irish say, en- 
tifely. He is tender, as in the introduc- 
tion, that the sooner he may be buoyant. 
He is musing and melancholy as.in the 
slow movement, that he may speed the 
quicker into gayety and fancy. He is fain 
in this music to write a symphony of 
breathless intensities, song upon song, 
counterpoint or no counterpoint, and he 
succeeds—the more, yesterday, for Mr. 
Monteux’s answering verve. It is rhythm 
‘that wings the music. Wighty years ago 
the concert-master in Leipzig “liked the 
| swing’ of this fourth symphony. It swings 
| still. 


| aniieil 
Beyond doubt or peradventure Mr. Hill is 
expert composer. He is studious of form; 
he takes thought, shaping, subduing it to 
his poetizing, his illuding purposes. Chaste, 
not wanton, are his freedoms with it. Mr. 
H: | is studious of musical procedures, espe- 
clally of the procedures of our time. He 
has learned the secrets of modulation, har- 
monic background and suggestion, play of 
instrumental voices. Again he takes 
thought and applies such resource in his 


to®exhale sensé of gaunt ‘solitude, fear- 
“some preoccuptaions, spirits strétched and 


wrenched, doom that echoes afar, draws 
nearer, is fulfilled and leaves no wraith 


dehind.’. Music may convey such illusion, 


gain the morbid sensibility of Poe’s im. 
agination and Poe’s word and progress 
upon the printed page. Mr. Hill takes 
thought and perceives the necessities of 
such a tone-poem — perceives, reflects: 


chooses and applies the means to the de- 


sired end. The listener’s mind hears, 
agrees, responds. But the interchange, 
‘he process on both sides, seems chiefly 
mental. Does not a tone-poem, “The Fall 
of the House of Usher,’’ ask something 
nore and something different? 

H. T. PARKER 


HILL'S “USHER” AT 


SYMPHONY CONGERT 


(Pete. —_—__—$ lf, 30/20 | 
Brilliant Performance by 


the Orchestra 


Contribute to Program 


Beethoven, Schumann and — 
| 


Helen Stanley, announced as soloist | 
for yesterday’s Symphony cencert, was | 
unable to appear on account of illness. 
Mr Monteux replaced her two arias by 
the familiar version for orchestra alone 
of the Prelude and ‘“‘Liebestod’’ from | 
Wagner's ‘Tristan and Isolde.” This} 
change was not altogether fortunate for 
the novel piece of the afternoon, Mr 


Hill’s ‘“‘The Fall of the House of Usher,’’ 


own way to his own ends. He does not which was sandwiched between two 
press into the forefront of innovation; na masterpieces of the first order, Beetho- 
more does he tag behind in the inertia of ven’s ‘‘Leonore No. 3° overture and the 
a 4) . « ‘é Scctc ;°9 
formula. The terseness, incistveness. di- excerpts from "Tristan. 
rectness, concentration, economy of not & It is always a severe test for new 
little music, here and now. especially when compositions to be performed at the 
. . ° x , . rit y r . better 
<s over the composer’s shoulder, same coneert with any of the_ 
won satan v f hi a oem Yet works of Beethvoen, Bach or Wagner. 
yee yesterday out of his tone-poem. Many in the “ué4@’ence are likey to feel 
the most orthodox may not deny that he that thes. u«sters have already said 
develops his motivs, weaves his musical with greater force all that almost anys 


: fe j oreover 
g fer conte dress newcomer has to offer. It is mc 
web from them, is never content to ” peculiarly difficult for a modern com- 


and redress them in “mere’’ harmonic and poser who employs, as most of them do. 
instrumental vesture. If his music has Wagner's idiom, to compete with ‘“‘Tris- 
atmosphere, yet also has it body. While it tan. 


Heard under other circumstances, the 
suggests, it is also self-contained. ‘individuality of orchestral color and the 


Mr. Hill designed his ‘poem’ to summon, coherent presentation of musical ideas 
the imagery of Poe’s tale, “The Fall of the} in ‘‘The Fall of the House of Usher 


+ ’ , would doubtless have made a deeper i1m- 
‘House of Usher.’ From the music in ined | NOUNS Mr Hill’s music is well made. 


and degree, as from the printed page was!He is a connoisseur of orchestral ef- 


fects. He iS not without imdgination. a ae aaiatienia is 
Yet yesterday the new piece left an au- full of the moody morbidness that char- 


dierce eager for its Beethoven and Wag- | %¢tizes Poe’s writings. Mr. Hill at- | 
ner politely apathetic, tended the performance and eceived | 

Schumann’s Symphony in D minor, fa- | the warm applause of the audience in| 
yy in ip ot ae abel as one off uae person | 
earliest examples o e cross-quotation . | oe | 
and interweaving of themes between | The last number was Schumann’s “D> 
‘movements, sounds as though it had j Minor Symphony,’”” number 4, This! 
Bong ro hp Ene age alle ae 1 Symphony is in four movements. Schu-! 

en, ratner laporiously, orchestrated. | yann requested th: hi: ror £ 
tor cannot help feeling that if the ad- | oT we iat nis, work always 


' 
’ 


; : | , withou Ses ; ie 
mirable material it contains had been | ?© play od ™ ‘ hing gaia and its splen 
‘used for another set of “Symphonic | ‘'d perfor:snance as rendered by the’ 
Etudes” the results would have been | orchestra yesterday as Schumann ei) 

; 


more completely satisfying. Schumann, | tended. 
‘like Poe and Heine, had an imagination ' There will not be another concert unti} 


Aaa Rie of jong sustained flights. Sawa 12, as the orchestra is to go out on! 


The performance of al} these works sek 

'had a brilliance and verve which atoned tour BOxt = oe - 

for an occasional lack of absolute pre-. LS: BVA ott </ ora Wet ud Ate 

Emr h het Rh ie add noteworthy | The fourth program of the BoSton 
| Site SOlo work o e new ; 

hag ay master, Mr Burgin, in “The Fall Symphony Orchestra, given on the 


of the House of Usher.” He obviously afternoon of October 29, served to 
excels either of his immediate prede-|bring to a first performance Edward 
cessors, Yitek and Fradkin. | line il’ f h ‘ 
There are no concerts next week. The Burlingame Hill’s poem for orchestra, 
program for moe 2 and 18 includes “The Fall of the House of Usher,” 

Brahms’ Four Symphony, .Strauss’ : 
Till Eulenspiegel,” and new’ pieces by after Edgar Allan Poe. Mr. Hill has 
long been recognized as the possessor 


Gustav Strube and Respighi. 

Drv OB ag of a fluent orchestral technic. In 
SYMPHONY GIVES” [eg its armema tates 
| FOURTH CONCERT) Si enen"s, oats, gazes hen 


Yesteday afternoon marked the fourth | Of Usher,” however, to be adequately 
‘concert offered by the Boston Sym=| Portrayed musically, requires a more 
| phony Orchestra. A delightful program viyid imagination, a quicker emo-- 
|was well interpreted by the musicians. tional response to the wild romanti- | 
| cism of Poe’s gloomy tale than Mr. 
| Hill seems to have at his command. 
To be sure, there is by intention no 
attempt to follow the story scene by. 
7 scene. The composer avows his pur-— 
sess equal feeling and skill. One would pose to suggest the “atmosphere of 
| nesitate to say that he excells in any fthe Story as a whole,” to quote his 


| particular form of interpretation in that own words as stated in the program 
book; yet in this very respect the work 


|e attains such perfection in all, but, tf 

‘here is one form it is the Operatic ; 

| Overture, o seems to fail most signally. The chief 
| Yesterday, Miss Helen Stanley was to -Motive lacks in character, and in place 
have been the soloist with the orchestra. of leading to interesting developments, 


It is an easily comprehended fact that 
| Mr. Monteux is a director possesseil 
|of great broad-mindedness and one who 
| presents the works of all composers 


a 


~~ _ 


Out her sudden illness made necessary 
1. change in the program. The first 
number was,the Overture to Beeth- 
oven’s Opera ‘“‘Leonore,” the added 
number the “Prelude and Love-Duet’’ 
‘rom Wagners “Tristran and fsolde.”’ 
Mr. Monteux's interpretation of both 
hese numbers was gloriously brilliant 
The first performance of a “Poem for 
Irchestra,’”? by Edward Burlingame Ht] 
vas given. This composition was in- 
pired by Edgar Allen Poe’s story ‘‘The 
all of the House of Usher.’’ The com- 
‘oser Says that his purpose was to pre- 
ent a personal impression of its at- 
nosphere and a desire to attain «a 
“oherent and logical presentation of mu- 
‘ical ideas reflecting Poe's melancholy 
ind powerful imagination. Mr. Hill has 


Succeeded well for the composition is 


gives rise merely to wearisome repe- 
titions. The orchestral coloring, at 
all times skillfully contrived, rarely 
Succeeds in being more than obvious. 
It must be confessed, in spite of one’s 
,admiration for the composer’s many 
excellent qualities, that in this work 
_he is not in his proper element. The 
‘orchestra gave a painstaking and care- 
fully prepared performance and there 
}was considerable applause. The re- 
|mainder of the program consisted of 
Beethoven's Overture to ‘“‘Leonore” 
No. 3, the Prelude and Love-Death to 
‘Sebuman “Tristan and Isolde,” and 


Schumann’s Fourth Symphony: in D 
minor, 
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by Mr. Strube, of old. vio- 

g orchestra now chief of a con-' Se ee 

eae vy tha: omer PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
pighi; and Strauss’s scherzo, tes 

piowel’s Merry Pranks.”’ Con- : 


orchestra. werg eloquent last : 
S.aphony: they. 


ip in Brame’ first 8 eo: 
Soper - RIFT PROGRAMME 
gee las been Mr. Strube’s custom ta. eee : 
his fae pieces to the Symphony Or: Sea 
stra for first and deserving performs 


SP zhi’s music—a symphonic poer 1 
not too ‘‘modern”’ in substance 
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et.’ As for Strauss, in the concert 
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|, as 6 in most other places, the war se 1 fF 
Pi  OOARRY p pee BS BRAHMS, SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 4, op. 98 


ee 


ein New York the Symphony ore By ‘ Allegro non troppo 
has in’ measure to reconquer ite : se = Andante moderato 
oO of old, ‘Mr. Monteux‘ has wisely eee Allegro giocoso 
» disclose it first in the music of, Riess | Allegro energico e passionato 
n time in which, rather than in the es } 
ales S, it now excels. Thus, his first pro- 
me tor New York traverses Sibelits’s 
my in E minor played last week in 
on, Lekeu's Fantasia and Skriabin’s SEE 
heat ” Similarly on his sec- Scan e FOUR PRELUDES for Orchestra 
; amie he has set segunda pial ees (First Performance) 
louse of Usher” and, for olde : 
Pi rné’s orchestral arrangement of ee 
s I Prelude, Choral and Fugue and eas RESPIGHI, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Fontane di Roma,” 
- > Ay: : The Fountain of Walle Gints at Gown, The Tr 
ae “italian balk sae De-! | Sie ountain at morn. e Fountain of Treviat mid-day. 
. to Mr, Jacchia, a relatively 5 The Villa Medici Fountain at sunset. 


at the Pop Concerts in Bos- 
‘uesday, however, an audience 
ork heard it for the first time eee | 
Sto: kowski and the Philadelphia a ee STRAUSS, ‘:Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, ”’ after the Old- 
With A wraeate Mr, Aldrich mre Be eS fashioned Roguish manner. in Rondo form for 
a SS full Orchestra, op. 28 
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ener: tion in Paris—Malipiero Again— 


ae DERG ine sons BEM 


will go for the first time thjé season 


to New York, Philadelphias and the 


Other cities southward to which it makes 


monthly visits It will not be heard again 
in Boston until Friday and Saturday, Nov. 
12 and 13. Then Mr. Monteux’s programme 


will traverse Brahms’s fourth symphony; 


four Preludes by Mr. Strube, of old vVio- 


linist in the orchestra, now chief of a con- 
‘g@ervatory in Baltimore; a tone-picture, 


“The Fountains of Rome,’ by the “new 
Italian,’’ Respighi; and Strauss’s scherzo, 
“Ti] Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks.’”’ Con- 
ductor and orchestra were eloquent last 
year in Brahms's first s¥mphony; they 


should not be less so in the fourth. For. 


iong it has been Mr. Strube’s custom to 
hand his new pieces to the Symphony Or: 
chestra for first and deserving perform- 
ance. Respighi’s music—a symphonic poem 
in form and not too ‘‘modern’”’ in substance 
and manner—pictures ‘‘the Fountain of 
Valle Giulia at dawn; the Triton Fountain 
at morn; the J/ountain of Trevi at inidday, 
and the Fountain at the Villa Medici at 
gunset.”’ As for Strauss, in the concert- 
hall, as in most other places, the war is 
overpast. 


Since in New York the Symphony Or- 
chestra has in’ measure to reconquer its 
pudlic of old, Mr. Monteux has wisely 
decided to disclose it first in the music of 
our own time in which, rather than in the 
classics, it now excels. Thus, his first pro- 
gramme tor New York traverses Sibeiits’s 
symphony in E minor played last week in 
Boston, Lekeu's Fantasia and Skriabin’s 
“Poem of Ecstasy.’’ Similarly on his sec- 
ond programme he has set Enesco’s sym- 
phony, Mr. Hiil’s tone-poem, “The Fall 
of the House of Usher’ and, for older 
pieces, Pierné’s orchestral arrangement of 
Franck’s Prelude, Choral and Fugue and 
Berlioz’s romantical overture, ‘‘Benvenuto 
Cellini.’’ 

Casella’s “Italian Rhapsody” has _ De- 
come, thanks to Mr. Jacchia, a relatively 
familiar piece at the Pop Concerts in Bos- 
ton. Last Tuesday, however, an audience 
in New York heard it for the first time 
from Mr. Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. With reason Mr. Aldrich wrote 
of it in The Times: 

The music is graphic, imaginative. 

There is apparently no definite pro- 

gramme, no depiction of scenes, but 4 

Succession of moods, sullen gloom, pas~ 

sion, mad delirium, powerfully evoked 
and sustained. The orchestral coloring 
is often striking, novel in effect. It is 
work of a strong hand certain in its 
touch. The performance was a bril- 
Viant one. | | , 
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Symphony Hall. 


SHASON 1920--21 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


MIRTA PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12, AT 2.80 P.M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, AT 8 P.M. 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 4, op. 98 
I. Allegro non troppo 
Il. Andante moderato 
III. Allegro giocoso 
IV. Allegro energico e passionato 


STRUBE, FOUR PRELUDES for Orchestra 


(First Performance) 


RESPIGHI, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Fontane di Roma,”’ 
(‘‘Fountains of Rome’’) 


The Fountain of Valle Giulia at dawn. The Triton 
Fountain at morn. The Fountain of Treviat mid-day. 
The Villa Medici Fountain at sunset. 


STRAUSS, ‘:Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,’’ after the Old- 
fashioned Roguish manner. in Rondo form for 
full Orchestra, op. 28 


en et a ee ee 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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S SI | quirements, joined the ranks of the 

| ultra-moderns., 


These four Preludes are interesting, 


, especially to these who have followed 
| ‘lithe development of the composer, Of 
the four, the second, which is of a 


| | pastoral) nature, and the third, in 
ae minuet form, have the most decided 
character and are the most engross- 
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may be allowed—without checking the 
musical flow. It was good to hear ‘Till 
“Eulenspiegel” again. Would that 
Strauss had always written in this 
spirit of the true artist! The brilliant 
performance, as brilliant as any We: 
remember under any other conductor, | 
brought an end to a brilliant concert, 
a concert that was not too long. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program for the concerts of next 
week is as follows: Mozart, Symphony 
in C major (K. 423); Mason, *Rus- 
sians,’’ five songs for baritone and or- 
chestra (Reinald Werrenrath, sing?2r); 
Ravel, *‘Couperin’s Tomb,” suite for or- 
chestra (first time in America): Enesco, 
Roumantan Rhapsody in A major, OD. 
Aig HO. 1. 


Wi entlew- nner ce 2a 
The fifth program of the Béston 
Symphony Orchestra, which was given 


‘on November 12, was as follows: 


Brahms, Symphony No. 4 in E minor; 
Straube, four preludes; Respighi, 
“Fontane di Roma,’ symphonic poem; 
Strauss “Till Bulenspiegel.” It was 
ah interesting and novel program, 
well played. Strube’s preludes were 
given their first performance anywhere 
and Respighi’s symphonic poem was 
played for the first time in Boston. 
Mr. Strube’s preludes are fragmentary, 
of necessity in small and _ limited 
form; yet the great masters have con- 
trived to say much in little. A work 
is not to be judged by the number, of 
pages in the score. Some of Chopin’s 
preludes out-value, in thé opinion of 
many musicians, some of Beethoven's 
entire sonatas. The value of a com- 
position in such compact form lies in 
What it suggests and not in what it 
actually says and it is just in this very 
respect that Mr. Strube seems inef- 
fective. His material is good and it is 
presented with the mastery of tech- 
nical means for which he is well 
known. The imagination of the lis- 
tener is not at once excited by some 
striking idea; and just as the hearer 
is beginning to grasp the mood of the 
piece the music stops. Respighi’s 
“Fountains of Rome” did not serve to 
introduce anything particularly orig- 
inal, either in the way of musical 
ideas or orchestral coloring. It seems 
‘to be skillfully scored for the orches- 
aa: It has little melodic interest or 
‘harmonic variety. 
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NEW WORKS 
PLAYED BY 
SYMPHONY 


ltalian Pieces and F our 
Preludes by Gustave 


Strube 
fw in 13.19 20, 


A programme of very exceptional 
interest was given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Mon- 
teux conductor, yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. There was 
performed for the first time in Bos- 
ton the highly imaginative and dec- 
orative composition of the modern 
Italian, Resphigi, “The Fountains of 
Rome,” four impressionistic pieces 
bound together by ingenious musi- 
cal devices, and entitled, respective- 
ly, “The Fountain of Valle Giulia at 
Dawn,” “The Triton Fountain at 
Noon,” “The Fountain of Trevi at 
Midday,” “The Villa Medici Foun- 
tain at Sunset.” 


eee ae ee 


PRELUDES BY STRUBE 


There were also performed for the 
first time in Boston four preludes for 
orchestra by Gustave Strube, composer 
and formerly violinist of the Boston 
Symphony, music which was very cor- 
dially received. : 

The final number was Richard Strauss’ 
incomparable ‘Till Eulenspiegel,’’ per- 
haps of all this composer’s work the 
‘most perfect, unique in inspiration, In 
humor, in pathos, irony, and withal a 
legendary and fairy-like quality. 

This work Mr. Monteux led brilliantly 
and with much sympathy for the com- 
poser’s thought. 
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SYMPHONY CON CERT 
Tevansh» ——Vap. 14,1 p*4 
MANIFOLD MUSIC TO MANIFOLD : 


PLEASURE 


Strauss’s “Til Eulenspiegel” in New and 
Stimulating Voice—Respighi’s Ingrati- 
ating Tone-Poem — Amusing Preludes 
from Mr. Strube — Brahms, with Thrill 
from Both Piece and Performance 


LI. in the day’s work and the day’s 
pleasure music of Richard Strauss 
was played and heard at the sym- 
phony Concert yesterday for the 

first time since the United States joined 
the war against Germany. In England, 
pouring out blood and treasure through five 
vears of that war, hs pieces have already 
regained place upon orchestral programmes, 
without audible demur, In America most 
conductors have begun similar restoration or 
are disposed to begin it—again without dis- 
coverable objection. Mr. Monteux is sensi- 
tive to the currents of the hour; like most 
open-minded musicians he warms to the 
better work of Strauss; he believes in catho- 
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’ 
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lie choice of programme; and yesterday, | 


“Til EKulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’’ was the 
fnal number on his list. ‘ 

Once more there was neither word nor 
act of protest. 
the usual waifs and strays of four o’clock, 
before the piece was played; and nobody 
lingered to applaud it. There was enough 
clapping to recall the conductor—with an 
effort; there was not enough to indicate a 
widespread zest for the tonal adventures 
of Til. There was too little, in fact, to 
make return for a performance such as 
Bostonian ears have been wont to 
hear. Bulenspiegel, however, has long been 
musically a baffling fellow, and perhaps 
Mr. Monteux’s version of his rondo puzzled 
hearers the more. They could hardly have 
forgotten him in his four years of ban- 
ishment: and for that reason, maybe, wel- 
comed him back no more warmly. Years 
before the moods of wartime realigned or- 
chestral repertories, he was longer absent 
from Symphony Hall and few outwardly 
and audibly grieved. 

Humor in tones is a perilous thing at a 
symphony concert, where, by workings 
hypothesis, serious listeners assemble to 
listen to serious music. No doubt Strauss’s 
piece needg responsive mood, and Mr. Mon- 
teux did his best to summon it. Dr. 
Muck’s way with Ti’s music was to map 
it, so to say, upon the perceptions of the 
hearer. The ear heard, the mind perceived 
every line, inflection, tint and innuendo of 
the tone-poem. The hearer missed noth- 


Nobody departed, beyond | 












ing this buffoon at his tonal tricks 
japes, observing the tonal fate visited. 


‘him, responding to the wit of the tonal 


narrator. Mr. Monteux took another and 


‘quite as plausible a way with the music. 


He did not diagram it; rather he played it 
with unflagging humorsome gusto, in one 
long burst of merriment gone half-mad. 
Hear, the conductor seemed to be saying 
to his audience, this cheeping, chortling, 
swaggering knave. Listen to him thresh- 


ing through his pranks, upsetting the mar-. 
ket-place, towsling the women, making | 


game of the learned doctors and finally 
getting his deserts from a pompous court. 
The hangman’s rope twitches; a sigh for 
him and Til’s sport is over, his tale done, 

Of course Mr. Monteux made significant 
details salient, set sharp edge or broad 
edge to Strauss’s measures, but what he 
seemed to seek and what he surely gained 
was the grotesque humor, the panoramic 
flash, the endless zest, vigor and flood 
of the music. So hearing, we listeners took 
for granted the fertility of Strausa’s in- 
vention (as it then was), the aptness and 
the precision of his projecting means, his 
ability (as, again, it then was) to fuse 
form, procedure, imagery and impression 
into a single unescapable whole. Instead, 
we smiled at the sound and sight—for it 
is veritably so—of impish Til; craned our 
necks, as it were, to watch and relish his 
buffooneries, crowded into the court-room, 
saw him die with a touch of regret. We 
put by Strauss’s technical mastery for 


‘the sake of his humorous gusto; we forgot 
to be ironic in the zest of the general merri- 
ment. Mr. Monteux did not let the music 


go quite mad. Perhaps no conductor can 
safely do that in the face of Strauss’s 
exactions upon the orchestra. Besides 


‘what would the bourgeoisie say (who never 


go even half-mad) if Til anJ Strauss were 
so cut loose? Yet the conductor did give 


the tone-poem a comic heartiness, a 


gamesome warmth quite as much in ac 
cord with it as Dr. Muck’s snapping wit 
and biting ironies. There is no more 
stimulating sensation at a Symphony Con- 
cert than a fresh point of view.' And in 
the hearing of this music in new circum- 
stance, what mattered Strauss’s nation- 
ality, which, admittedly, in wartime or 
peacetime sits exceedingly light upon him? 
Enough that Strauss the individual—and it 
is the individual who counts in the arts— 
has written an incomparable music in ‘*Til- 
Eulenspiegel,’’ that keeps quality and 
makes impression the world around, 





Mr. Monteaux appreciates contrast in 
prozgramme-making and before German 
Strauss and Flemish Til, he set Italian 
Respighi and his tone-poem, “The Foun- 
tains of Rome.’ <A _ note lists thé four 


\fountains, hints at the mood or the vision 
ing and felt nothing—uniess it was the each stirred in the composer; yet one and 
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all they have little to do with the music. | 
Mr. Resvighi might never have looked upon — 
the fountain in Valle Giulia on the outskirts 
of the city and yet written his measures 
of misty dawn with the light creeping into 
the music and warming it. He might be 
as far from the fountains of the Triton 
and of Trevi as were his hearers in Bos- 
ton, and yet set the sea-folk to sporting in 
tones, and summoned his sumptuous and 
Scunding pageant of the passing sea-god. 
Remote from the gardens of the Villa 
Medici, composer may still know the tremu- 
lous light and air, the melancho:y mood of 
Sunset and bid his tones evoke them. 

All this is pretty fancy, but Mr. Respig- 
hi’s music, as symphonic musi should be, 
is quite self-contained. He is whole-hearted 
modernist as he writes, ‘but no perverse, as- 
sertive and ‘‘advanced’’ individualist. He 
Plies a full modern orchestra with keen 
sense of tambres and an adroit hand, for 
fine-spun yet clear detail. He is not in 
the least afraid of dissonance when it suits 

is imaginative scheme; but he is not tire- 
less pursuer of acrid harmonies. He has 
@ Latin instinct for clear design, a Latin 
feeling for sensuous warmth and charm. 

His sea-pageant rings richly, pictorially, 
Upon the ear. Large melodic sweep speeds 
and animates the. music. <A pensive charm 


piano, so is Mr. Strube in his second Pre- 
lude for orchestra. The third is the min- 
uet aforesaid with its demure air of tonal 
innocence. The fourth is Mr, Strube’s gay 
wave of farewell to his audience and to 


ithe orchestra with which he has toyed. 


the afternoon. 


Bye and large that audience may have tak- 
en no particular joy of him, but the know- 
ing in modern ways with harmonies and 
timbres and pattern-weaving, have had 
just as good time as he. Once more, 
blessed are those who take their jobs 
lightly. 


So back to Brahms and to the fourth 
synephony with ‘which Mr. Monteux began 
The other day in New 


‘York, Mr. Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
| Orchestra played ‘one or another of 
| Brahms’s symphonies—played it too el- 


egantly for some ears, with too many 
finicking details and inflections. So doing, 


'as a reviewer or two remarked, they missed 
'the composer’s large vigors and forthright 
| progress. If Mr. ‘Monteux, in turn, bears 


his Brahms to New York, he will at least 
escape such reproach. He caught the t0ss- 
ing rhythms, the impetuous moversent, the 
wave-like surface, the plastic ‘body of the 
first Allegro, the pervading ardor that 
keeps it aglow. The beauty may be grave, 


colors the beginning of the 'tone-poem as | but it is also golden. It warms the mind 


though mood and music were brightening 
With the light. <A gentle, musing melan- 


and stirs the heart—the more, yesterday, 
for the rich tone and the supple precision 


Choly exhales from the twilit close. Mr. lof the strings, for the sensibility of the 


Respighi finds the suggesting motiv; un- 
ashamed he deepens and broadens it into 
persuasive and by no means too original 
melody. A more ingratiating piece than 
this tone-poem the Symphony Concerts 
have not known for long, 
cord the audience rose to it. 
The other novel music of the afternoon— 
Mr, Strube’s four Préludes—was amusing 
in the French sense of the word. There 
is not a reason in the world why a com- 
poser should not write Preludes for or- 
chestra as Chopin wrote Preludes for piano 
--brief, moody, technically exacting pieces, 
fantasias as it were in little. Indeed it 
was happy notion on Mr. Strube’s part so 
to do. And what a good time, as we used 
to say at school, he must have had in 
the doing! Fancy free, he can play with 
the chosen instruments as he does, for ex- 
ample, with the lower tones of the clari- 
net and the tinkle of the celesta. With a 
twinkle in his eye, he can write to the 
learned compiler of the programme-book 
about a “plain and simple’ minuet and 
then slip intervals into it that would have 
sadly rasped eighteenth-century’ ears and 
even keep an edge for those of the twen- 
tieth. It must be fun to make little ara- 
besques in tones for the mere sake of the 
design, and Mr. Strube takes five minutes 
of such pleasure in his first Prelude. Re- 
membering, perhaps, how Chopin could be 
big-voiced and sustained in a Prelude for 


With one ac- 


whole orchestra and of the conductor as 
well, to 'Brahms’s dusky—not muddy—in- 
strumental coloring. 

Another sort of beauty haunts the un- 
folding line of the slow movement, while 
rich again were the tonal body and texture 
the band gave it. French c.arity, French 
sense of just expression have uses with 
Brahms no less than with Gallic cormm- 
posers, and how well Mr. Monteux an- 
swered to the large, warm voice of the 
music. The scherzo went for exactly what 
it is—neither bustle nor flutter but playful 
vigor of fancy. And again, rich and plastic 
was the orchestral tone. In_ turn, the 
wood-winds, and especially Mr. Laurent at 
the flute, outdid themselves in the earlier 
and songful variations of the finale; while 
further onward, Mr. Monteux wrought a 
large-voiced Brahmsian tumult. There 15s 
a passion in this symphony though it be 
grave and measured; it has a noble line 
and voice; a tempered richness clothes it. 
Mr. Monteux gave it such eloquence, even 
if he did not a together sustain the large 
and manifold outline, rising in sone as 
may be, in vision an architect conjures uP 
his edifice.. Such hint of halt, such momen- 
tary choppiness could not much lesgen the 
vitality of the whole. Back came the old 
thrill in Brahms and thrill, too, as in older 
days of the band, to such richness of or- 
chestral tone. H. T. Parkere 


TOUR PRRUUDES 6) « SO oa ee ae GUSTAV STRUBE 
(Born at Ballenstedt, March 8, 1867; now living at Baltimore, Md.) 


Mr. Strube has kindly furnished these notes :— 

“These little preludes do not need much explanation. 

“The first one, Molto allegro, has only one theme which appears 
after a few measures of introduction and is developed into different 
little patterns. The character is that of a Scherzo. 

“The second one, Quasi adagio, is a little more elaborate. The 
main theme of a pastoral character is played by the English horn. 
It is followed by a little development, combined with a new theme 
and then ended by the reappearance of the first one. 

“The third one is in the character of a Minuet, viz., plain and 
simple. 


Mr. Strube, having received his first instruction from his father, 
who was town musician in his native place, studied for four years 
at the Leipsic Conservatory,—the violin with Adolf Brodsky, the 
pianoforte with Alois Keckendorf, and composition with Carl 
Reinecke and Salomon Jadassohn. He taught at the Conservatory 
of Music at Mannheim. In 1891 he came to the United States and 


'was engaged as one of the first violins of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra. He resigned this position in the spring of 1915 to become 
chief teacher of theory and composition at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music at Baltimore. For several years he conducted the 


Popular Concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and also the 


| orchestral pieces at the Worcester County (Mass.) Music Festivals. 
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Mr. William P. Blake, surviving trustee of the I. J. Paderewski Fund 
for American Composers, offers two prizes for the current year: One of 
one thousand ($1,000) dollars for a Symphony and one of five hundred 
($500) dollars for a piece of Chamber Music, either for strings alone or 
for pianoforte or other solo instrument or instruments, with strings. 

The judges who have agreed to serve are Charles Martin Loeffler, 
Wallace Goodrich and Frederick Stock. 

The prizes are open only to American-born citizens, or to those born in 
Europe of American parents. The pieces offered must never have been 
performed in public, and never offered at any previous competition. 
They must be sent in under an assumed name or motto, with the 
composer’s real name and address enclosed in a sealed envelope sent at 
the same time. Each orchestral score must be accompanied by an 
arrangement for the pianoforte for four hands. 

The pieces are to be sent to Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, Secretary for the 
Paderewski Fund, at the New England Conservatory of Music, Gains- 
borough Street and Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts, between 
September 15 and September 20, 1921, and no earlier or later. The 
judges reserve the right to make no award, if the compositions sent in 
do not seem of sufficient merit to deserve prizes. 

The decision of a majority of the judges is to be binding on all parties 
concerned. 

The trustees assume no responsibility for the loss of manuscript while 
in transit. 
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tone and Orchestra. op. 18. 


i 


stra, “‘Le Tombeau de Couperin.” 


(“‘Couperin’s Tomb’’) 


I. Prelude 
II. Forlane 


yer 
* 
. 


SYMPHONY in C major, (KGéchel No. 425) 


I. Adagio; Allegro spiritoso 


II. Poco adagio 


III. Menuetto 
IV. Presto 


FIVE SONGS for Bar 


‘*Russians’’ 


a) A Drunkard 
SUITE for Orche 


b) A Concertina Pla 
c) A Revolutionar 
ROUMANIAN RHAPSODY in A major, op. 11 .No.1 


d) A Boy 
e) A Prophet 


IiI. Menuet 
IV, Rigaudon 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1920--21 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
REINALD WERRENRATH 


SIXTH PROGRAMME 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19, AT 2.30 P.M. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20,-AT-8 P.M. 
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, A huge orchestra may be used discreetly 
| | in the accompaniment of a song, but it 
is not necessary either in accompani-| 


ment or in a symphonic work to have 


| all the instruments at work all the time, 
| as some composers think, especially the 
! | young men of symphonic poems and the | 


2 t) 


post-Wagnerian composers of Germany. 
Mr. Mason has some lucky strokes in 
his instrumentation, but too wor the 
Ww i voice was covered, nor was this the 

Early ork of Mozart ault ef the singer or of Mr. Monteux. 
™~ © » ° While the voice part is written fre-| 
Ulven for First Time quently as if it were an orchestral in- 

+ strument, with a disregard for easily | 

In Twenty Years sung and effective intervals, there are, 

—— times when, with a simpler accompani- | 

ment, it would be sufficiently dramatic. | 


WERRENRATH SINGS Mr. Werrenrath’s diction, as we all 


know, is unusually clear and significant, | 

but such taxing demands are made upon | 

SONGS BY MASON ??" by Mr. Mason, that more than once 
we? text was not intelligible. | 

‘ithout question, the composer com-. 

By PHILIP HALE prehended the spirit of the verses; he 

The sixth concert of the (Bostou Sym- Was able to differentiate; ‘but the ex- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con- pression of his musical translation was 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon too often labored, and even inconse-| 
in Symphony Hall. The program was quential, in spite of the stress and/§ 
as follows: Mozart, Symphony in C storm, the shouting and the orchestral 
major (K. 425); Mason, “Russians,” five fury. Mr. Werrenrath’s part in the 
songs for baritone and orchestra; Ravel, Performance was worthy of the highest 
“Couperin’s Tomb,” Suite for orchestra praise; so, too, was the orchestra’s led | 
(first time in America); Enesco, Rou- by Mr. Monteux. The singer re-created | 
manian Rhapsody, A major, op. 11, No. Mr. Mason’s music: he almost persuaded | 
1. Reinald Werrenrath was the singer, the hearer that it was inherently dra- 

Bes music by Mozart had not been matic and eloquent. Especially note- 
playou at Symphony for 20 years. The Worthy was Mr. Werrenrath’s inter- 
neglect is surprising, for, although this pretation of ‘‘A Drunkard,” and “A 
work was written hurriedly and before Revolutionary’; while in “A Prophet’’ 
the famous three symphonies with he was an fanatical as any Hebrew in 
which we are all familiar, it still has.the desert or in a voluptuous city, trum- 
life and beauty; it is still a. proof of peting the Lord’s approaching day of 
Mozart’s delicate sense of proportion; Wrath, 
melodically it is eminently Mozartian.: Ravel wrote a Suite for piano; a 
Mr. Monteux did not double the wind ‘Suite in six movements; each inscribed 
instruments; he employed those indi- to the memory cof a comrade killed in| 
eateg by Mozart and reduced the string the war. He transcribed four of these | 
choir, a sane proceeding, «for thus the movements for a smail-orchestra, and | 
music did not lose its character, nor.With what exquisite art! It was un-| 
did it lack strength. stortunate for Mr. Mason that the dis- 

The performance was in fine taste, vlay of this art followed the perform- 
and most euphonious. Strings and the ANCE of his orthestral accompaniment. 
oboes sang; melodic passages of Mozart Is it possible that Ravel, giving the 
must be sung as the old Italians under- title “Couperin’s Tomb” to this suite in 
stood that word. And of all the masters ‘He ancient manner, or as that great 
before Beethoven and of many down to. master of the clavecin might write for 
the present time, Mozart demands per- orchestra today, if he were a colleague 
fection in performance: he gained beau- °f Ravel, infused a peculiar mélan- 
tiful effects with the. utmost economy: °hely in two of the dance movements, 
of means. remembering his dead friends? 

It is not easy to forget the singer in! The Forlane, for example, was a very 
speeaking of Mr. Mason’s songs. Mr. lively dance of the gondoliers in Venice; 
Werrenrath was the first to sing them; ?Ut no one hearing the Forlane of yes- 
he hag made them his own. What would |terday, played in accordance — with 
other baritones do with them? Mr. proche Fy areeconpgies would Re ged Redo 
Maso NM yp : | S. arming music is this Suite an 

Eee are. Verees Mer eets Sy neer Ane 'it was charmingly performed. It de- 


endeavored to emphasize their meaning | ed ee sai tha fi 
DY the employment of a huge orchestra, | serve 1eartier appreciation 1an ss] 
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Reinald Werrenrath 
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gained, for, musically considered, it was | 
the feature of the concert. 

The performance of Enesco’s rhapsody 
was extraordinarily brilliant. It was 
the fifth time at these concerts, but yes- 
terday the rhapsody was played with a 


swéep and a dash, with a sense of color 
and a spirit of rhythmic intoxication 


that caused all previous performances to_ 
| tarpretation. 


seem pale and phiegmatic. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of next week is announced 
as follows: Mendelssohn, Octet in flat 
for strings, Op. 20; Franck, symphonic 


MR. WERRENRATH’S SINGING 


Mr. Werrenrath gave proof again of 
his remarkable talent, his intelligence, 
his musicianship, his mastery of his 
voice which has become more striking 
every year. The songs of Mr. Mason | 


could hardly have had a more sym-' 


pathetic, appreciative, enthusiastic in- 
Fortunate the composer 
with such an artist to present his work 
to the public! Unfortunate the public 
which has to listen to such deadly dull 
music by a composer! 


from them with incredibly piquant ef- | Mason's “Rissians’” and Ravel’s or- 
fect. Modern in harmonio teatinte, the he iar + Pivots cece Ms nok, 
music never steps out of its old-fash- raignckpyagteal) Jaage Ron! ee plat debate 
ioned frame, and at times it rises to | STouped under the fanciful titie “Cou- 
heights of rare and haunting beauty. } Perin’s Tomb" were both new to Bos- 
Such are the beauties of the sad and [ ton. : 


retrospective “‘Menuet’’ and of the cap- Mr Monteux, unlike his predecessors, 


—s 


tivating middle section of the ‘‘Rigau- 
don,’’ the section in which Mr. Longy’s 
oboe solo was delivered with incomp- 
arable art. 


Really Heard for First Time 


Finally, there was such a perforn:- 
ance of Enesco’s Rumanian Rhapsody 


used for the Mozart an orchestra no 
larger than those for which the com- 
poser wrote. He reduced the number of 
strings so as to restore the original bal- 
ance between strings and woodwind. 
The innovation immediately justified it- 
self by the greater grace and delicacy 
imparted to the performance, the best 
Monteux has yet given of an 18th cen- 
tury classic. 


piece from “The Redemption”; Stravin- The audience applauded Mr. Werren- Reinald Werr 
sky, orchestral suite from the ballet, jrath very warmly. He would have had songs ‘An though he were tot quite maim 
vineced that they had unusual merit. Mr 
Mason has been at different times a 
pupil of Ethelbert Nevin and of Vincent 
| a? nee ry the latter Ke has learned 
catia : a great and intricate variety of orches- 
“eae route lag development of its tral, harmonic and contrapuntal devices 
Dashenday ao ae aes ea for concealing the sort of melodic imag- 
2 yas In its de-| ination found in the work of the for- 
velopment, exhilarating, intoxicating,| mer. The singer’s voice and reputation 
maddening, if you like, in the highest; Won him numerous recalls. 
degree. It is reat peasant music, and|_ Rayel is probably the cleverest com- 
like Roumanian folk-music, one theme | ttle sonia 7s Arn AS 2 ee ‘4 
, ‘ : 4 S <" wa t 
wen neve a Slavic twist and another | of a great deal of ekill, $6 reniinas ry 
will appear to come from farther away, in this respect of Saint Saens, over 
from Persia or Turkey, let us say. The! whom he has nowadays the advantage 
revel becomes always wilder, and the|of employing tricks whith have not had 
primitive energy and abandon of the;time yet to grow stale and common- 
music seizes everyone, as it would} Place. bt PM te of nett ai is a 
. group oO our immense in 
selze wie dancers in another land. trifles, which has its full pee SA renee 
Then there is the orchestration, the those observant of. the technique foes 
most intriguing, exciting, provocative i ployed. The music says almost nothing, 
orchestration, which sets off with sheer | but says it with superlative adroitness, 
genuis the musical ideas. ; Enesco’s Rhapsody is rather crudely 
Enesco’s music had been played be-! entertaining light music by a composer 
Pore at ‘theme Goncerta: it wan ‘henrdl less learned than Mason and less clever 


ithan Ravel. It was su bly ] d 
or the first time yesterday, and uMply! better than we have ever heard it and 


deserving by Mr. Monteux and his men! enthusiastically applauded. But all 
was the audience's tribute, tribute not! three of these moderns fade into in- 
only to an individual performance, but significance beside the genuine power 
for the wonderful way in which this} 4nd beauty of Mozart, even in a lesser 


conductor is developi th r _{ work. 

pins ® orchestra Next week the orchestra will play an 
: et by Mendelssohn for string orches- 
| 


, oct 
tra; the Interlude from Franck’s ‘‘Re-. 
'*\ i'demption’’; and, for the first time here) 
1a suite from Stravinsky’s ‘“‘Petrouch- | 
| algae _ Broans- 7% 
| GIVEN NOVEL FEAS Mr. Monteux’s New Music wor 4.1926 
: The orchestral novelty of the Symphony 


| Concerts this week is Ravel’s Suite, “The 
Tomb of Couperin,” originally published) 


Work of Mozart Revived for the piano and subsequently arranged for | 
orchestra by the composer. At least in| 
After 20 Years 


music, new wine can sometimes be put 
into old bottles; and that is what Ravel 
- 7. mentions ” 2a GC") »s 
Tw — ‘ i/ ’ < ~~ 
There was only one number on the 


as had not been heard or scarcely 


hinted at at these concerts. Much, 


Fiedler, had played the piece repeatedly. 
It had even gone on “‘Pop”’ programme. 
It had seemed very long, without suffi- 


“Datrouchka.”’ an even greater success with better ma- 


PLAYED BY 
| tors of orchestral concerts in large halls 
‘hesitate to reduce a modern symphony 
orchestra, admittedly too heavy and 
tnick for the fineness and transparency 
S MPHON vf Mozart's scoring, because they fear 


the tone will be lost in the large audi- 
torium. It did not prove so yesterday. 
The performance was as admirable as it 


Reinald Werrenrath Is vey ctectve. ong, the rmpbony shoura 


: It may not be the “‘Jupiter’’symphony, 
Soloist at Con- 


which is in the Same key. It may not 
cert 


rs 5 Ee ~ : 
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For Small Orchestra 


Mozart's symphony was played by an 
orchestra reduced in numbers so as to 
'be more in consonance with Mozart’s 
‘instrumentation and style, and the ex- 
periment was very successful. Conduc- 
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equal the great three symphonies which 
Mozart wrote and which are played 
ever and over again—the ‘‘Jupiter’’ and 
‘the symphonies in G minor and BE flat. 
| Nevertheless Mozart did write other sym- 
phonies than those three, and nearly 
‘everything Mozart wrote has enough 
genius in it to warrant a hearing. The 
C~ major symphony heard yesterday is a 
baritone, Gelightful work, as it was delightfully 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Reinald Werrenrath, 
loist at the concert given by sis hat 
rae eulOls It is hard to understand the relation 
the Boston Symphony: Orchestra, between Ravel’s dedication of a suite 
Pierre Monteux conductor, yester- °f four movements in the ancient man- 


: ner, ‘Le Tombeau de Couperin,’’ with 
day afternoon in Jordan Hall, and the war, and brave comrades who died, 


he sang a cycle of songs, “Russia,” to whom he has dedicated the different 

; movements. Of the four movements, | 
by Daniel Gregory, heard tor the only the Menuet is grave and melan- | 
first time in this city. Ravel’s suite, choly. The other dances are lively and | 


originally composed for piano, and humorous and little miracles of recut 


and skill, 
now orchestrated, “Le Tombeau de ‘he more one hears of Ravel the more 


Couperin,” was played for the first one marvels at the versatility of his | 
‘ hi . mind, his almost magical technic, and 
time in America. the fact that he never repeats himself 

A little known symphony of in his music, seeming invariably to do 


i '  A2n extremely well the particular task he 
ment in: C thajor (Kochel No. 425) ‘Se rey vee rere me have a some | 


opened the programme and an what archaic ‘Prelude,’ ‘Foriane, 
amazing performance of Enesco’s “Menuet” and “Rigaudon.” There is | 


: . wit; there is irony; there is the wanton) 
A major Roumanian Rhapsody employment of extremely dissonant in- 
brought it to a close. 


tervals and harmonies which result | 


| 
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has accomplished in this Suite. -The four 
pieces—Prelude, Forlane, Menuet and 
| Rigaudon—are all in the manner, as the 
/program of yesterday’s Symphony con- oy, century may imitate it of Couperin and 
|cert which was not new to nearly every- Rameau. The Forlane is a dance of Italian 
,one in the audience, Enesco’s Ruma- origin not often encountered; it runs in 
| nian Rhapsody. .The symphony was one six-eight time and is as the indication 
(of the four Mozart wrote in the key, Allegretto suggests, of a graceful char- | 
| of C major, not the familiar ‘Jupiter,’ acter. The other pieces need no comment, | 
ke but an earlier work unheard here since Ravel’s harmony is modern, but with a 
'1900, numbered 425 in ‘the Kochel index.| strongly diatonic cast, and nowhere is he 
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ivery far from the spirit of his models. 
‘His orchestral requirements are modest: 
‘two flutes, an oboe and English horn, two 
@larinets, two bassoons, two horns, one 
trumpet, harp and strings—practically the 
orchestra of Mozart, yet the scoring is that 
of today. In short, the Suite is adroit, 
charming music that should give tmmediate 
pleasure. 

Another new piece—or rather series of 
pieces—will also be hearau, ‘‘Russians,’’ 
five songs for baritone and orchestra, with 
verse by Witter Bynner, music by Daniel 
Gregory Mason and Mr. Werrenrath as 
Singer. When he sang them in New York 
with Mr. Damrosch’s orchestra last winter, 
Mr. Spawth wrote the following note about 
the songs for The Transcript: 


“Mr. Bynner’s poems, if they can be 
called such, are couched in the collo- 
* quial, conversational style that made 
the horrors of his “Tiger” so realistic. 
As in that play, a vein of sardonic 
humor runs through most of them, 
something not easily caught in musical 
terms. The _ series, which appeared 
originally in the Metropolitan Maga- 
zine, describes in the first person the 
sensations of a Drunkard, a Con- 
certina-Player, a Revolutionary, a Boy 
and a Prophet. 

Mr. Mason has attempted only’ here 
and there to suggest a definite Russian 
atmosphere in his music for these 
free-hand sketches. The Russian qual- 
ity is most marked in the second and 
third songs. The second (‘The Con- 
certina-Player’’) in particular is built 
upon a theme which might easily be 
an actual Russian folk-song, and 
treated somewhat- in the manner of 
Chaikovsky, with an occasional hint 
of Musorgsky himself. The aim- 
less wandering of the tramp musician 
sounds perhaps in the monotonous 
bass, and the whimsicalities of the 
monologue are fairly closely followed 
in the declaration, particularly at the 
end, when the musician proudly offers 
this delicious testimony of his powers: 
“TIT often play, for beggars, and they 
pay me!” 

“The Drunkard’ is remarkable 
chiefly for the cruelly high range of 
the vocal part. Here the text cries 
out for a rollicking tune of the folk 
type, with more regard for rhythmic” 
individualitv than accuracy of decla- 
mation. “The Revolutionary’ has 
much national atmosphere, but the 
text suffers from such trite phrases as 
“Nothing has hurt like your misun- 
derstanding me,” and ‘It would not be 
so hard.’’ There is a solemn, almost 
gloomy mood here, which contrasts 
with the rest of Mr. Mason’s music. 

“A Boy” is picturesque and imagina- 
tive, containing the lightest and hap- 
piest touches of the series, both in 
words and in music, yet less significant 
than some of the others in actual con- 
tent. 


| Mr. Bynner saved his flamboyant 
 gatire for the final poem, “‘A Prophet,”’ 
In this burlesque of religious fanati- 
cism. he makes his hero, after com- 
manding universal suicide in prepara- 
tion for the end of the world, utter this 
unique farewell: 
I take my leave of you, I lead the way, 
Hand me the rope, Make sure the noose 
will slip, 
Forgive me if I have not saved your souls. 
And I forgive you for not listening. . 
My mother I forgive for bearing me, 
My father for begetting me, 
Mankind for being like me. 
So farewell! Receive me, God! 


Mr. Mason revels in the opportunities 
for realistic suggestion in ‘these lines, 
as well as in the preceding details of 
“the knife, the gun ,the rope,’’ and he 
hangs his prophet finally with a musi- 
cal timing of the drop worthy of a 
Berlioz or a Strauss. Technically this 
music, like most of the rest, is an im- 
pressive feat. A close analysis might 
disclose the fact that Mr. Werrenrath’s 
interpretation has more to do with the 
success of the cycle than the work of 
either poet or composer, 


SYMPHONY CONCERT | 


ee me tree ee 


NEW MUSIC AND A _ SUCCESSFUL 
EXPERIMENT 


—_— 


’ 


Mozart from a Small and Plastic Orches- 
tra—Ravel Amuses with the Ways of 
the Ancients— Mr. Werrenrath’s, Mr. 
Mason’s and Mr. Bynner’s “Russians”—_ 
Finally a Blaze of Roumanian Wildness : 


N his usual quiet fashion Mr. Mon- 

teux has made another change for the 

better in the ways of the Symphony | 

Concerts. Yesterday afternoon, for, 
the first time, as it seemed, within the | 
longest memory, a symphony of the eight- | 
eenth century was played by a relatively | 
small orchestra. It happened to be @ sym- | 
phony of Mozart, written late in his fertile | 
twenties and unheard hereabouts since 1900. 
According to the practice of his time ‘he 
scored it for two oboes, two bassoons, two | 
horns, two trumpets, kettle-drum and 
strings. According to precedent at Sym- 
phony Hall and almost everywhere else, 


Mr. Monteux should have employed nearly | 


his full string choir and doubled the other 


parts to cope with this body of tone. In-| 


stead, he kept the paired wind instruments of 


Mozart's design and reduced violins, violas, | 
violoncellos and double4basses until the. 


whole hand approximated in numbers and 
balance a concert-orchestra of the compos- 
-er's day. It sufficed for sonority in every 
corner of the hall. It gained a lightness 
of tone that was truer. and more natural 
voice to the music than sixty strings and 


the’ composer .ré-made the other four— 
Prelude, Forlane, Minuet and Rigadoon— 
for an orchestra hardly larger than 
Mozart’s ahd appropriately so. In the 
process ‘Ravel has plied a_i  sophisti- 
cated simplicity. He modulates often a®% 


a doubled wind choir can possibly be. rt | with the tips of his fingers. Delicatety he 


achieved a corresponding suppleness of 
pace, accent, modulation. The symphony 
moved fieetly, transparently. No longer 
did unescapable weight of tone _ stiffen 


plasticity, over-emphasize turn and transi- | 


tion, cloud harmonic brightness, dull light 
play with figures. As the symphony sound- 


ed to hearers at Linz in 1783, so now, in) 


measure, it entered the ears of Bostonians 
in 1920. At Mr. Monteux’s hands long- 
standing theory at last became altogether 
justifiable practice. 

Throughout, for the change, the music 
pleased the more. This little symphony 
in C major—long a favorite with Mr. Mon- 
teux in Paris—has none of the gravity or 
the latent power of the three symphonies 
of Mozart’s final years. It begins gently, 
slowly, songfully; the ensuing Allegro 
brings the zest of graceful invention and 


plastic progress. The slow movement sings |; 


simply, pensively. The Minuet is simpler 
still and not less gracious. The Finale 
ripples brightly, swiftly. Always it is as 
though the ear were taking the pure 
pleasure of music spun like an embroidery 
upon the air with fancy to shape it and 
charm to clothe it. The pleasure was the 
keener and ampler for the transparency, 
the pliancy, of the transmitting *¥oices. 
For once, Mozart’s fine und vibrant line 
was neither thickened nor stiffened; his 
playful or musing modulations were as 
little glints upon the surface of the music; 
figure and arabesque ran light and bright; 
there was sheen upon the harmonic and 
instrumental texture of the whole. To 
gain these qualities and to add to them 
felicity of pace and rhythm and grace of 


mood is to summon the simple charm, the | 


musical delight of such a symphony. Mr. 
Monteux could hardly have made happier 
experiment, 


Set magic upon some composer amons 
the ancients—not Mozart this time, but 
isay Monsieur Couperin of the Versailles cf 
|Louis XIV. and the Paris of the Regency. 
Let that magic possess him for the mo- 
ment with the ways of the twentieth cen- 
tury in modulation, harmony, instrumental 
color, while otherwise he keeps his native 
simplicity, fancy, elegance. How would he 
have written? Perhaps much as Monsieur 
Ravel writes in the little suite played yes- 
terday for the first time in America and 
called ‘“‘Couperin’s Tomb,’’ which, being 
freely interpreted, is a garland of music 
wound about that resting-place. Originally, 
six short pieces for piano were twined 
into it. Discarding a Tugue and a Toccata, 


sets in characteristic harmonies: Finely 
he spins the instrumental strands, lays 
on no more than flecks of light and shade. 
Everywhere his touch is apt, sure, ele- 
gant. ‘There are details of rare finesse and 
| details as well of smiling fancy. | 

If Couperin hears through the cracks 
of his tomb, he has reason to be well 
pleased. ‘Had I known,” he may even’ 
say to himself, ‘‘so should I have writ-. 
ten.’’ With equal reason he may take 
!pleasure in the bright and graceful meas 
/ ures of the Prelude, the rhythmic anima- 
‘tion of the lightly springing Forlana as the . 
| Venetians named their dance; the formal | 
' flow of the minuet, gentle and not too 


Few the lively progress of the piping, 


twinkling Rigadoon. Ravel designs. his to- 
‘nal masquerade after the best models, 
‘wears it at happy and pleasurable eage. 
‘Yet now and then the familiar lines of 
‘his musical figure, so to say, and the 
‘sound of his own. voice will betray him. 
| Enough that he has been adroit, felicitous, 
amusing—a little master of playful finesse. 
Once upon a time he could write sardonic 
parodies of other men’s music. With an- 
other turn.of the same talent, he now 
chise’'s miniatures after Couperin, 

Anything but miniatures were the five 
| songs for baritone and orchestra, sung by 
Mr. Werrenrath, at last called to the 
Symphony Concerts as no solo voice in a 
choral piece but as “assisting artist’ in 
‘his own right. Long since he deserved the 
‘eall and an audience mindful of his deserts 
welcomed him warmly, expectantly. His 
own choice were these ‘‘Russians’’ and be- 
‘fore he had proceeded far poet and com- 
‘poser clearly owed him much. The poet is 
Witter Bynner who wrote these “charac- 
ter-pieces’”’ in free verse after a vivid, 
sympathetic book about Russia had en- 
grossed and kindled him. In the first “The 
Drunkard,” half fuddled with liquor, muses 
upon the unhappy state of one denied by 
his wife the shelter of his own roof, Yet. 
does an inner warmth comfort him. In 
the second, a “Concertina-Player” sings of 
a lot by no means without compensations, 
as he tramps the open road and even beg- 
gars throw him coppers for his musié. 
In the third a condemned ‘‘Revolutionary”. 
speaks to a father and especially to a 
mother—too far away to hear—of the love 
‘he bears them, of the deep and simple 
devotion within him. ‘lo the mother: - 
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' \Amié@ earth is a strange sweetheart. ti 
Tt sees me strong and young and beautiful, 
_ Yet has no wish for me. | i 

I must give up, go out. 

I who have cared so much! 

‘The fourth is no more than vignette ot 
gray sky, gray geese across it, gray water 
‘with a girl’s white feet mirrored in jt 
‘and gray-eyed boy watching, wondering. 
Last a ‘‘Pronhet’”’ -exuberantly forete ls a 
general doom and gives himself ardently 
to the sacrifice of a hangman’s noose. 

_ So far Mr. Bynner, ironic of humor with 
his drunkard; fantastic of humor with his 
‘prophet; lyric with his gray vision; ironic 
still, but warming with his tramp-musician; 


grave and glowing with his devoted priS- 
oner. With the five also is he graphic and 
concentrated always. Then enter Mr, Dan- 
iel Gregory Mason with music that, in 
Scheme, Mahler’s ‘“‘cycles” of songs for | 
voice and orchestra may have suggested. | 
Seemingly he knows as little of Russians | 
at first hand as Mr. Bynner and in his 
meastires a single hearing discovers small 
trace of Russian idiom outside the song of 
the concertina-player. Rather he works 
from the direct suggestion of the verse 
upon his powers of imagination and char- 
acterizaton in tones. Yet not so much in 
characterization as in running comment, 
Mlustrating, enforcing the progress of each 
sone. | 
Don Juan springs into being in Strauss’s 
toné-poem; human figures take shape and) 
spirit in the songs of Wolf and Musorgsky. | 
Mr. Mason can do no such office for Mr. 
Bynner’s personages. No more can he il. 
luminate them with Wagner’s flashes ot 
divination and projection. What he can 
do and does do is to mate his music closely 
to the verse, following the rough contours, 
heeding the irregular rhythms. At the 
same tinie, that music sharpens details as 
in the final song of the fanatic; widens the 
vision as when the tramp-musician sings of 
the sunny open read; sustains a gentle at- 
mosphere as in the lyric in gray; under- 
Scores the drunkard’s jerky musings; seeks 
but not quite gains the mingled glow and 


eart except you and earth, | 


} 


bitterness of the ‘‘Revolutionary’s’ long-| 


ings. Variously, incessantly, and often 
graphically Mr. Mason’s music is illus- 
trative; yet minute and close-bound to the 
Verse as it so must be, he holds'it firmly 
and elastically together, keeps it in Steady 
motion. Not often is it music of imping- 
ing imagination; rather it is music of men- 
tal energy and resource conceived, applied 
with no small will. 
de force in kind. 


lighted and shaded them. 


‘drive home. The 
‘breath, then springs forward again, leaPp- 


By so much it is tour 


Finally enters Mr. Werrenrath to 1 


|where the others end. Mr. nat ig 


sketched the characters; Mr. Mason has} 
It remains for 
the singer to call them to life, to give 
them individualizing speech and_ spirit. | 
Like Mahler, the composer often teats, 
the voice as though it were but another) 
instrument in his orchestra. Mr. Bynner’s | 
verse is not readily ‘“singable.”’ Nothing | 
daunted Mr. Werrenrath sets to his decla- | 
mation. When he has done, drunkard and | 
fanatic, wanderer and prisoner, the boy | 
of the gray day have each lived their mo- | 
ment to ear and imagination. If Mr... 
Mason has done his feat of illustrative | 
music, still more has Mr. Werrenrath | 
done his of characterization in tones. All | 
his powers of voice, command of song, 
vigors of imagination join together to this ° 
single end and accomplish it. The pro- 
pulsive force that poet and composer miSs | 
he summons. They are heard and noted. 
He vanishes, while through him these 


Russians speak. 


Another wildness ended the concert—the 
wildness of Enesco’s Roumanian Rhap- 
gody. Up and down, forward and back, he 
whips bare and sinewy motivs. Fiercely and 
more fiercely beat the rhythms. Modula- 


tions bite; suspensions tingle; repetitions 
néusic crouches for 


ing ever higher. <A conductor would be 
made of stone, an orchestra would be 
adamant, did they not catch fire from this 
barbaric blaze. Rather Mr. Monteux and 
his men flamed with it. He flung it out a8 
though it were the wildest of ballets; they, 
as in the old days laid on and spared not, 
as supple and sure as they were stout, No| 
wonder the other two rhapsodies nave | 
disappeared as failures. A composer may 
hardly have more than one such ian 


within him, 
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ne sixth concert by the Boston” ———— 
iphony Orchestra took place on | * Soe 
November 19 with the following pro-) 
gram: Mozart, Symphony in C major 
(Kochel No. 425); Mason, “‘Russians,’ | 
five songs for baritone and orchestra, | 
op. 18; Ravel, “Le Tombeau de Coupe- : 
rin”; Enesco, Rumanian rhapsody in’ 
A major, op, 11, No. 1. The distinc- 
tive feature of this concert was the. 
performance of Mozart’s symphony. | 
For it, the orchestra was reduced in! 
numbers. This served to give the 
work a more intimate appeal, without 
any crude attempt at archaism.. The 
playing of this smal! “chamber or- 
chestra” was a marvel of grace and 
elegance. The phrases were sung with 
an exquisite sense of proportion and 
the quality of tone was a delight to 
the ear. It is without doubt one of 
the most distinctive things which Mr. 
Monteux has done in Boston so far. 
Reinald Werrenrath sang Daniel 
Gregory Mason’s “Russians” for the 
first time in Boston. They are set- 
tings of poems by Witter Bynner. The 
rough realism of these poems call for 
the musical genius of the Moussorg- 
er eee them an adequate 
pretation. Mr. Mason’s 
settings, to our way of thinking, fail 


to catch the distinctive note of the 


poens. REINALD WERRENRATH 


At a first hearing there seems to he “"—"— e 
ho reasOn why the music to one poem 


would not do equally well for another. SYMPHONY TO GIVE 


neo | are various preludes, _in- CHILDREN’S CONCER S 
ea es and postludes which seem ry whit Yuet s m3 /o9 
ave no apparent reason for Conductor Monteux Arranging /Pro- 


their introduction, as they create no gram for Dec. 7 and 9 


aa See Ts ement of the devote the week of Dec. 5 to two con- 
effect in the poi ti Searching for) certs, given on the evenings of Dec. 7 
sional moments e Sees eeop-)end Dec, 9, for the pleamine shame 
of unusual col aro| younger generation, ins 
the result. | Color are) x 24 on, instead .of giving 
for the first time in America. The ma- 


terial jis oe 
S already familiar in a pi 

3 Tr in a piano- 
forte version. ae 


Ravel’s suite was played! the regular two concerts in Symphony 
Hiall that week. The experiment was 
tried last year, and its success was so 
' apparent that the programs will b 
Hie aufte oe Hy orchestral form arranged in much the same way a 
fancy Th S y its whimsical] they were at that time. Their design 
mite b e interpretation was re- /8 to acquaint young persons of Boston 
able for its virtuosity, particu- and vicinity with symphonic music as 
larly on the part of the wood-wihd played by the full orchestra under its 
instruments. TI Flee regular’ conductor, 
le brilliant orchestra-| Pierr i 
tion of Bnesco’s R | ierre Monteux is arranging @ pro-.: 
sody failed oumanian Rhap- stam which will represent the finest 
ed to conceal its harmonic ™usic in the orchestral reportory, but 
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| 
atmosphere and in 
several cases ; > > 
only to hinder nese ases serve The Boston Symphony Orchestra wilt 
which will be simple and of direct | 
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poverty and rhythmic vulgarity. 


appeal. | I. 
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Mr. RernALD WERRENRATH, baritone, was born in Brooklyn, ae 
on August 7, 1883. He went back to Copenhagen with his parents, 
where they lived for two years, and then returned to Brooklyn. When 
he was ten years old he began to study the violin, but five years ag 
he turned his attention to singing. His first teacher was his father, 
a Danish tenor of high reputation in Europe and this country. Later, 


young Werrenrath studied with other teachers in this country. Hav- 


;' t in European 
Ww f Copenhagen, having sung 1n opera and concer 

FEM cy erreeed States ie 1876, when he made Brooklyn his home. Solo tenor of Plymouth 

cities, came to the mas in concert trips and he sang in .. aust, 


Church, he was associated with yay arance in Boston was at a Theodore Thomas concert 


‘+; from Handel’s ‘‘Sosarme” and Clay’s ‘‘Sands of Dee. 
On Nora thet bedi es = this country to give a series of song recitals (February, 1877, with 
Carl Wolfsohn, pianist). Mr. Werrenrath died at Brooklyn in 1898. 


ing attended the schools in that city, he entered New York University. 
At college he led the Glee Club, and for four years was the conductor 
of the University Heights Choral Society. He sang in several church 
choirs. In 1908 he attracted attention by singing the music of Carac- 
tacus in Elgar’s oratorio of the same name at the Worcester (Mass.) 
Festival. In 1913 he gave recitals in London, Paris, Berlin, and else- 
where; he again sang in London last summer. He made a tour oi the 
United States with Mme. Farrar in 1915, and a tour to the Pacific 
Coast in 1918. He was engaged at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
1918, and made his début as Silvio in “Pagliacci,” February 19, 1919. 
He has sung with the leading orchestras of this country. 3 
Mr. Werrenrath gave a concert with Beatrice Harrison, violoncellist, 
on January 15, 1914, in Jordan Hall; sang in Symphony Hall with 
Mme. Samaroff on November 15, 1914; with Mme. Farrar on October 
30, November 14, 1915. In October, 1917, he gave a recital; on March 
96 and April 2, 1918, he sang with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 1n 
a performance of Bach’s Passion Music according to Matthew. On 
May 2, 1919, he sang at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
when Saint-Saéns’s “‘The Lyre and the Harp”’ was performed here for 
the first time. He gave recitals on November 7, 1919, and J anuary Af; 
1920; on April 4, 1920, he sang the music of Mendelssohn’s “Hlijah 
at a Handel and Haydn concert; and on October 10 he sang with E. 


Robert Schmitz in Symphony Hall. ) ae 
- He has composed male choruses and edited the ““New Arion” and 


“Modern Scandinavian Songs.” 
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SHASON 1920-21 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
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SEVENT PROGRANME 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 26, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27, AT 8 P.M. 


MENDELSSOHN, OCTETTE for Striugs in E flat, op. 20 


I, Allegro moderato ma con fuoco 
II. Andante 
III. Scherzo; Allegro leggierissimo 
IV. Presto 


RESPIGHI, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Fontane di Roma,” (Foun- 


tains of Rome’’) 
The Fountain of Valle Giulia at dawn. The Triton Foun. 


tain atmorn. The Fountain of Trevi at mid-day. The 
Villa Medici Fountaiu at sunset 


STRAVINSKY, SYMPHONIC SUITE from the Ballet ‘‘Petrouchka’’ 


Piano Solo, RAYMOND HAVENS 
I. Fete populaire de la Semaine Grasse. Danse Russe. 
Fair in Festival Week. Russian Dance 
II. Chez getrouchka. (Petrouchka at Home) 


IfI. Fete Populaire de la Semaine Grasse. Vers le soir. 
Danse des Nourrons. Danse des Cochers et des Palfreu- 
iers. Towar de Evening. Nurses’ Dance. Dance of 

Coachmen and Grooms. 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Mendelssohn’s Octette 
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Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 
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Stravinsky 


(From a Recent Photograph) 
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Mendelssohn’s Octet “Dis- 
plays Remarkable Skill 
of String Choir 


MONTEUX PLEASES 
IN CHOICE OF PIECES 
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By PHILIP HALE 


The seventh concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall. The program was 
as follows: Mendelssohn, Octet, E flat 
major, op. 20 for the string choir: Re- 
Spighi, ‘‘Fountains of Sym- 
Phonic poem: Stravinsky, Orchestra] 

¢é > » be 
Suite from the ballet, Petrouchka, 
(first time at these concerts). 

Mendelssohn wrote this Octet when 
he was 16 years Old. -It was at the 
time an astonishing feat for so young 
a4 man; the Octet stil] commands re- 
Spect by the workmanship displayed: 
the fantastica] Scherzo is still heard 
With great pleasure: the other move- 
ments have aged. 
Sohn had always written in the vein’ of 
this Scherzo and of another early work, 


Rome,”’ 
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t the Devil,” or to express his 


horror at the Sight of ‘poor Tittle Zer- 
lina undressing and singing before the 
looking glass i ‘Fra Diavolo.” 

The Octet had not been heard at A 
Symphony concert for many years, It 
| pets the strings 4nd is good Practice 
Tor them, The Performance yesterday 
Was excellent. The city may well he 
Proud of this String Choir. 

It was a Pleasure to hear 
beautiful musie again, and M 
is to be thanked for answ 
cCiously the request of m 
4n unfamiliar piece jg pl 
Put on the’ Shelf and n 
agsain for many months, 
years. This js not fair to the audience 
-Or the composer, especially when the 
idiom of the latter is novel. Mr. Mon- 
| sone is bringing forward many new 
works by the younger Composers of ya- 
‘10US Countries Various 
While he . 
ters, this 
| unless knowledge With 
‘Music becomes stagnant. famil- 
iarity with the S Of the old 
masters is injurious to them. We hear 
the Symphonies of Beethoven So often 
that it is not easv to recognize the 

‘beauty and the Srandeur of the better 
Ones. Haydn, a man of many Sympho- 
nies, js represented from year to 
Only by a few that we knew as 
» by Playing them in’ four-han 
ransements with a teacher or qa maiden. 
aunt, Weber wrote other overtures 
than the everlasting three. For many 
years the younger men have not had 
©pportunity to be heard. How wofully 
scanty, for example, is our acquaint- 
ance with the young orchestra] com- 
posers of Great Britain! But hearing of 


Resphigi’s 
r. Monteux 
ering’ so gra- 
anv. Asa rule, 
ayed once, then 
ot taken down 
Or even some 


Would that Mendels-}®" important new work at long inter- 


vals is not enou m a judgment: 
to confirm a Sane opinion, favorable or 


+. | UNfavorable. 
the overture to: “A Mid-Summer Night’s } 


Dream!’ 
COmplished 


if he had been poor; 
had not 


been flattered by 
family and friends; if he had been 
knocked about the world and had not 
been Wrapped in cotton-wool? There is 
the Mendelssohn of the works already 
Mentioned, also the “Hebrides’: over- 
ture, ‘The Walpurgis Night,’’ the 
Scherzo in * sharp minor for the piano; 
then, Unfortunately, there is the mass 
Of music by Mendelssohn, the ineffable 
Prig. His musie too often brings to 
mind the Portrait in which he is shown 
With a billowing ruffled shirt and a 
huge Shirt-pin, already to step into an 
English parlor or to play for the Prince 
Consort; or as 
Aubrey Beardsley 
Probably about to 


about the Shocking . ballet of nuns in 
tee kt 


adoring |] 


With pen jin 


What might he not have ac | 
if he} 


hand, amuse or thrill 
write to some one Moor and the Ballerine are playing out 


Great is Stravinsky, writer of ballet 
music, and Mr. Monteux is his prophet, 
No wonder that he Wished to perform 
the music of ‘“Petrouchka.” for, -inti- 
mately associated With the composer, 
he has conducted the first performance 
Of many of his works and many per- 
formances thereafter, and with the com~— 
poser he chose the pages for concert 
use, 

But the musije of ‘‘Petrouchka,”’ re- 
markable as it is with the ballet on the 


Stage, is not so well suited for concert 


performance as is the music of Stravin- 


Sky’s “Fire-Bird.” It is as closely con- 
nected with 
as the 


ande is with the Situations, the dialogue 
in the caricature DY land 


the action, as inseparable, 
music of “Pelleas and Melis- 


the emotions. Many pages that 


when Petrouchka, the 
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concert . hall; they merely excite sur- 
prise, or possibly the indignation of the 
hopelessly conservative who roll their 
eyes in ectasy at the mention 
Brahms, atid would loudly applaud a} 
smug interpretation of Hummel’s piano | 






eoncerto in A minor. Nevertheless Igor }to : 
came at the end of the programme. 


Stravinsky is a man to be reckoned with 
and his music should be heard—heard 
more than once. The performance yes- 
terday was brilliant. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. | 
There will ‘be no concerts next week; 
the orchestra will be away. 


the orchestra, and possibly, also, 
Mr. Monteux played it to take the 
oficurse off the peppery discords of 
the music of Strawinsky’s music 


the ballet “Petrouchka” which 


Between these two compositions 


stood the supreme offering of the 
afternoon, the symphonic poem, 
“Fountains of Rome,” by the young, 


On Tuesday Dec. 7, Thursday Dec. 9,| modern Italian, Respighi, wisely re-| 


and Friday Dec. 10 at 4 P. M., the 
Young Pe@ple’s Concert will take place. 
The program of the Symphony Con-| 
eert on Friday ‘afternoon Dec, 17 and: 
Saturday evening Dec. 18 will be as fol-| 
lows: Weber, overture to ‘‘Preciosa’’ | 
Brahms, violin concerto (Mr. Burgin, 
violinist); Bax “In the Faery Hills,” 
Symphonic poem (first time in Ameri*| 
ca); Balakireff, ‘‘Islamey,’’ Oriental) 
Fantasy for piano, orchestrated py Alfred 
Casella (first time in Boston). | 


A RUSSIAN | 
BALLET BY 








| standpoint. 
| of all, of course, to go with a stage} 
| spectacle. 
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Strawinsky “Petrouch- 
ka’ Creates Very 
Deep Impression 


ee | 


" BY OLIN DOWNES 
Ultra-modern music, prefaced by 


one of the earliest compositions of 
lelix Mendelssohn, made the pro-| 
gramme interpreted by the Boston! organ grinders; the old magician at 


Symphony Orchestra yesterday af- 
ternoon in Symphony Hall. The 
Mendelssohn composition was the 
Octet for String’s op. 20. It was 
completed in the composer’s 16th 
year, It served to display the 


splendid tone of the string choir of 


peated after its success when per- 


| because of 
i characterizing power, its rough popular | 


fair again, 
| Wilder, and finally, in the pale light of 
(the dawn, the ghost of the murdered 


formed for the first time in Boston 
at the Symphony concerts of two! 
weeks preceding. 
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NOT HEARD SINCE 1885 


Mendelssohn’s music has not been heard | 
at these concerts since 1885. It is in 
four very long and platitudinous move- 
ments, of which the scherzo is undoubt- 
edly the best. The orchestra was called! 
to its fect after this performance. The! 
applause must have been for the bril- 
liant playing. It is hard to conceive of) 
any who in this day and age would be | 
stirred by the babbling commonplace of 
this work. 

Strawinsky’s music was heard for the 
first time at these concerts, and the per- 
formance was masterly from  every' 

This is music intended first 


—_——— - 





Extraordinary Originality 


Having seen the ballet, which was| 
given a number of times by the Ballet | 
Russe in this city, the music again 
made a deep impression on the writer, 
its vitality, its . dramatic, | 


f 





humor, the scraps of Russian folk music | 
so vigorously employed, and the extra-,; 
ordinary originality of both harmony 


'and instrumentation. ’ 


How much this music meant to many 
unacquainted with the stage spectacle, 
it is not so easy to say. They probably 
often wondered what it was all about, 
while other hearers, who had also been 
beholders, saw before them the riotous 
throng at the fair in the admiralty 
market place, the dances of peasants, | 
players, traders and the like; the two | 





whose bidding Petrouchka—symbolizing, | 
it is said, the Russian people—dances | 
and mimes; the pains and smarts of. 


‘Petrouchka, beaten, writhing and groan- 


ing, while wind instruments sound dis- 
cordant; Petrouchka’s struggles against 
the vile Moor, and all his evil; and the 
the merriment growing 
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Petrouchka, frantically waving its arms what obscured and the magnified ena! 


over the top of the magician’s booth. 


Score a Marvel of Genius 


The score is a marvel of genius, génius 
which creates with the certainty «and 
the recklessness and prodigality of in- 
spiration which can do anything with 
the tonal materials employed. .The work 
hangs together even in the concert- 
room, without explanatory evolutions 
and gestures on the stage. The conclu- 
sion, the eerie, ghastly music of. Pe- 
trouchka’s end, puts the hearer under ;‘ 
spell, even when he is far from the 
theatre. Above all, there is felt con- 
tinually the background of life, the 2o0m- 
motion, the bustle, the clattering 
tongues of the crowd, the wildness and 
extravagance of drunken dances, of 
legendary songs Shouted cut by revel- 
lers. 

All this is in Strawinski’s music. it 
was felt, if not wholly apprehended, by 
many unfamiliar with the scenes of the 
ballet. Yet it must be admitted that 
this music loses greatly when trans- 
planted from the theatre to the concert 
hall. 


Respighi’s Masterpiece 


The imperishable memory of the con- 
cert remains that of the masterpiece of 
tespighi. Here is a beauty unutterablyv 


pure, Italian, patrician, a beauty which 
is the product of centuries of culture 
and art, and a land where beauty itself 
finds its valued home. 

The work is as original nad racial as 
it is unforced and unerring in the 
achievement of impressionistic effects 
by Respighi’s wondrous orchestra. 


~ 29, gee 
e seventh program of tHe Boston 





Symphony Orchestra, given on No- 
vember 26 was as follows: Mendels- 
sohn, octette for strings in E flat op. 
20; Respighi, 
| Stravinsky, orchestral suite from the 
ballet “Pétrouchka.” 


“Fontane di Roma”; 


Does not Mendelssobn’s octette suf- 


fer in being transferred to a large! 
hall, with each of its eight parts many| 
times doubled? | 
hearing it yesterday. The details of! 
its delicate 


It would seem so on 


workmanship were some- 
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Phere will be an intermission of ten minutes after Mendelssohn’s Octette 


STi. t-te rset 


Mason & Ham 
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en a ne rere sem ects nae 7 | 
{sion lost the intimate character of 
chamber music which is properly as-' 
sociated with the work. Nevertheless, 
it served as a virtuoso piece for the: 
‘string section of the orchestra and as'| 
‘such was effective, if in quite a differ- 
ent manner from that intended by the 
composer. Respighi’s “Fontane = di’ 
Roma,” given for the first time in’ 
Boston two weeks ago, was substituted 
for Franck’s symphonic piece from. 
the Redemption as Originally an- 
nounced. Would that all important 
new compositions might thus be re-. 
peated. Few worthy compositions can 
be fully understood at a first hearing. | 
Respighi’s symphonic poem is a case. 
in point. Yesterday’s hearing revealed’ 
unexpected beauties of melody and! 
color and it may confidently be said 
that the composition is a welcome ad- 
dition to our orchestral repertory. 
Stravinsky’s “Pétrouchka” is dis- | 
tinctly music for the theater. No 
doubt the many harmonic barbarities 
serve to heighten the dramatic action. | 
In the concert room they are often | 
tiresome. There is little thematic in 
terest, little to stir the emotions when | 
the music is played apart from the | 
dramatic action. There are clever or- | 
chestral effects, it is almost needless | 
to say. The prodigious’ command of | 
orchestral technic excites astonish- | 
ment. It must be admitted that there | 
are occasional poetic moments, as in | 
j the final measures of the suite. The! 
} program served well to show the! 
| virtuosity of the orchestra. Yet it in- 
pow two works which properly 
speaking are out of place on a sym-. 
phony program. Raymond Havens 
was the pianist in the. Stravinsky 
work, although, as the piano is treated 
as a purely orchestral instrument, it 
18 to be wondered why his name 
Should be featured when all the musi-. 
cians of the orchestra distinguished 
themselves so signally in the interpre- | 


jtation of a difficult and taxing com-| 
| position. — 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 
THE GLORIOUS DAY OF “LIZTLE 


PETER?” 


Stravinsky’s “Petrushka” for the First 
Time in Boston Outside a Theatre— 
Strange to Say It Gains by the Transfer 
—Rare Pleasure and Stimulus—Mendel-, 
ssohn’s Octet Alive and Well After Nine-| 
ty-Five Years — Another Notable Per- 
formance—Respighi and the Middle Way| 


‘his major orchestral pleces. 


(A noted drawing of Petrushka appears on 
Page 4 of Part 5) 
HEN Mr. Gericke took leave 
of the Symphony Orchestra 
in the spring of 1906, there 
was a ceremonial concert in 
his honor with making of speeches be- 
stowal of wreaths and, in general, what 
the pious call a laying-on of hands. One 
Speaker congratulated the conductor, his 
forces, composers and the practitioners of 
music yesterday, today and forever upon 
the solace they yielded the tired business- 
man when he settled into his Seat in 
Symphony Hall on Saturday evening as- 
sured, through an hour and three-quarters, 
of rest and recreation. The compliment 
was well-intended; but, for obvious rea- 
sons, it did not altogether please the 
retiring Gericke or accord altogether 
with his deserts. Like Mr. Paur before 
him, in his final years in Boston, he had 
opened the door of the Symphony Con- 
certs to the moderns and the ultra-mod- 
erns in whose music there is no peace. 
In succession Dr. Muck and Mr. Fiedler 
swung the gate wider, and now Mr. Mon- 
teux has timely and wisely thrust it back 
upon its very hinges. The brief interree 
num of Mr. Rabaud, with his easy enter 
tainments for the elderly, brought, possi- 
bly, the last respite. For, were the busi- 
ness-man ten times as tired as he likes 
to profess himself, his repose of old time 
in Symphony Hall would not be proof 
against the Roumanian Rhapsody of 
Enesco, the suite from  Stravinsky’s 
‘*Petrushka,”’ Casella’s version for orches- 
tra of Balakirev’s ‘‘Islamey.’”” Out upon 
their brazen tongues: for, whether they 
please or displease the hearer, they do 
keep him awake and alert. And in three 
successive pairs of concerts Mr. Monteux 
has included these disturbers. The rest 
of the righteous has vanished from Sym- 
phony Hall: Yet somehow the present 
conductor of the Symphony Orchestra has 
mever been so able, eloquent and generally 
‘praised as he is in these days. 


It ‘was a courageous act-—-the deed: of a 
man who loves his profession, respects its 
obligations, cherishes an artist's honor.-to | 
bring into the concert-hall this suite from | 
“Petrushka.”’ Of course Stravinsky de- | 
serves to be heard. No one, unless he is | 
purblind and sodden with dislike, denies 
the Russian his place among the individ- 
ualities of music in our time or his in- 
fluence upon composers of his own. genera- 
tion and probably through a generation | 
to come. And if Stravinsky is to be heard 
at all in Boston or New York, he must 
find room in symphony concerts. No Kus- 
sian Ballet ministers periodically to us as 
does Mr. Diaghilev’s to London and Paris 
Yet for dancers and mfAmes upon the 
stage of a theatre Stravinsky has written 
What, then, 
is a conductor to do? Accept gladly the 
suite, heard in Boston last autumn, that 
the composer himself di. 7 from ‘Ihe 
Fire-Bird’’: join with him, as Mr. Mon- 
teux has done, in the extraction. of a suite 
from ‘‘Petrushka’’; play from first. meas- 
ure to last, as Mr. Monteux did in Paris, 
as upon some fortunate day he may do in 
Boston, the whole of ‘‘The Rite of the! 
Spring.”” Behind as well waits ‘“‘The Song | 
of the Nightingale.” 

Yet for this very suite from ‘‘Petrushka”’ 
many a hearer—perhaps composer and con- 
ductor too—waited with foreboding. For, 
if ever music for danced and mimed “bur- 
lasque scenes’’ was close knit to the ac- 
tion and the aspect of the stage, it is. this 
music of Stravinsky. At beginning and > 
end it is charged with the sights, the | 
sounds—the very smells as some say—of | 
a steaming Russian fair. No féte d’élite 
in the French of Petrograd; no more 4a 
peasant merry-making—only a cheap, com- 
mon, sordid ‘“‘side-show’ on a Shrove 
Tuesday, frequented by servants, hawkers, 
“barkers,” ‘‘shysters’ and a few of their | 
betters with a taste or a passing inclina- 
tion for “low company.’ The music is 
redolent of this crew—moves, halts, dances, 
whirls, murmurs, shouts with them. It is 
as graphic of every passing incident. Note, 
even yesterday in Symphony Hall, the soft, 
clumsy clump-clump-clump of the dancing 
bear led across the scene. Listen—and the 
whole audience Friday smiled as it heard— 
to the rival hand-organs. Open wide the 
ear to dance piled, as it were, upon dance. 

Akin is the music of the puppets—of 
the little-Peter-doll who is Petrushka, of 
the pink-cheeked Ballerina, of the Black-. 
amoor who—shame upon her!—is her ac-| 
cepted lover. Does Petrushka, tortured by 
jealousy and longing, grope and tear and 
push at the walls of his box? The music 


‘twitches with both his physical and his 


spiritual agonies—twitches and also records 
the -futility of them. Does the fatuous 
Rackamoor play with a cocoanut? The 
music shares his silly pastime.. In prances 


ee ee —— ee 
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the Ballerina to her smudgy lord and the 
~orchestra plays her penny-trumpet tune, 
At one moment, it is grieving .wistfully— 
| 
| 
| 


and with a ghostly twitch—for Petrushka 
foully mufdered; the next and there he is 
no less in the orchestra than on the para- 
pet of the booth—gerimacing and teetering 
at the old showman—and all humanity. 
For what are we but like puppets of our 
fate? 


An impossible music—it is easy to say-~- 
in the concert-hall. Yet there it was yes- 
‘|terday and there it will be this evening—'r 
| nearly every measure self-contained, close- 
| ly knit, graphic, richly amusing, once and 
| 


again piteous, always penetrating and ex- 
‘citing, a more individual music in fibre, 
texture, color, process than ever it seemeé:l 
in the theatre. And all this with no more 
aid from tabulated divisions, a programme- 
‘lnote and memories recalled than Mendels- 
1 sohn exacts for numbers to “A Midsummer 
|Night’s Dream.” Of course, Mr. Monteux 
was wise in what to include and what to 
‘|exclude for the concert-hall, and Stravinsky 
may well countersign him. He tbegan with 
‘the music that sets the scene of the fair, 
‘whipping and bubbling with bustle, din 
‘and stew. He did not overlook the 
eelebrated incident of the hurdy-gurdles. 
| The snare-drum rattled to call the folk to 
| the show-man’s booth and forthwith the 
|three puppets spun through their folk- 
|| dance. 
| Next and briefly music to the scene in 
|| Petrushka’s box—his twitching. tortures, 
] gropings, clawings, the wistful little dance 


| 
| 
| 
| 


futility, the irony of it all. Then, with the 
whole scene in the Blackamoor’s box 
omitted, back to the fair as darkness de- 
scends, snow falls, the crowd thickens, and 
the dances become more boisterous. There 
is way for the bear, and a tinkle at least 


Then the nurses’, 


whirl of all three. Here, obviously, was 
the lunging, plunging close. Mr. Monteux 
has too much artistic scruple, is too loyal 
to Stravinsky, to halt there. On he goes 


usual among both human and puppet-kind, 
such tragedies end. 

What a music heard thus self-contained 
and stripped of every distraction of the 
theatre—a music of power, beauty, im- 
agery, illusion, irony, fantasy as the com- 
poser for the instant wills—a music of 
‘he utmost individuality and economy of 
means! Power welds the three dances of 
‘the fair by night until the air leaps and 
lazes with them, and a breathless or- 


le 


‘hestra shouts,. gasps. and shouts again.| 


‘the sketches wherewith to win the Bal- | 


lerina to sympathy and love—this and the not in traditional choirs or in codrdinated 


of the drunken merchant’s concertina. | 
the coachmen’s the 
grooms’ dances and the wild orchestral 


to the piteous measures of ‘“‘little Peter’s’’ | 
death for love's sake, and a page further 
to the ironic grimace with which, as ig) 


Only in “The Rite of Spring’ does Stravin-~ 
sky make rhythm. pound harder or colors: 


dare more sharply. Beauty touches the: 


‘ittle dance of Petrushka’s wistful imagin-: 
ing, the piteousness of his cruel end. He 
‘gs more, not. less, plausible and. poignant 
when his wired arms and legs twitch, his 
blunt fingers fumble, his sawdust aches 
in the music rather than in. Mr. Nijinsky’s 
or Mr. Massine’s miming. In tones rather 
than in the flesh his final grimace is, the 


more ironic, fantastic, haunting. There is) 
in the contending hurdy~— 


more humor 
surdies heard and not seen. A man awk- 
ward in ea bear-skin lends no aid to the 
clump-clump-clump of the music. The rat- 
tle of the snare-drum is enough to open. 
the showman’s booth. So forth and se 
onward. By every token of yesterday the 
music of ‘“Petrushka’’ is self-contained, 
self-sufficient. Not an illusion, an im-. 
pression, a quacity, that it yields in the 
theatre disappears or deteriorates in the 
soncert-hall. Instead all are quickened. — 

What a music again in the mere facture! 
At every turn the means are as economical 
as the effect is suré and comp'tete, A 
chord provokes an emotion; a sequence 
of chords, an illusion. From a ‘motiv of 
three or four notes upsprings a whole 
dance. In our day there is no such master 
of the power of rhythm 4s js Stravinsky; 
and nore to excel him in the bite and flare 
of the primary harmonic and instrumental 
colors. The sharp edge, the pungent phrase 
are his familiars. He. seems to hear the 
orchestra aS sO many individual voices 
with which he may. work his will severally, 


groups; while none but him—and the com~- 
mentators are endless—has ever fathomed 
hig marvellous manipulation of them. 
Even in him it may be half divination. — 

And the performance? Enough that 
there -would have been no such imptfes- 
sions, no such illusion, had not Mr. Mon- 
teux in a familiar fleld and the orchestra 
in an unfamiliar, outdone themselves sepa- 
rately and collectively after days and 
nights of unsparing work. Again the band 
can pulse with rhythm, glow with color, 
run the gamut from finesse to force, (In 
turn, Mr. Havens, as-he should, cut sharp 
and struck hard with the piano-part. 
Since the day of Lisat’s ‘‘Faust,’’ the Sym- 
phony Concerts: have not known 60. glori- 
ous an hour as this afternoon of ‘Pe- 
trushka.”’ 
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Yet Mendelssonn gave  pleasure—the 
Mendelssohn of the octet for strings, A. D. 
first place, in 1920 this Mendelssohn of 
Symphony Concerts in. thirty-five . years, 
with parts distributed as though it were 
piece for two stYring-orchestras. -In the 
first place in 1920 this Mendelssohn of the 
octet is preferable to the Mendelssohn of 
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‘the symphonies and most of the overtures; 
lto any and all Mendelssohn except him of 
the music to “A Midsummer Night’s 
“Dream,” In the second place, Mr. Mon 
‘teux and most of the string choir were 
no less on their mettle with the octet than 
they were soon to be with ‘“‘Petrushka.’ 
So played in relatively few spots has the 
music worn bare, thin, antiquated. The 
slow movement suffers most such impair- 
ing. Yesterday it seemed pale, slender, 
sentimental, prettyfied, like to a ‘Song 
without Words,’’ beside the warm vigor 
or the fleet fancy of the other divisions. 
Not even the songful violoncellos at the 
beginning, the full-voiced middle measures, 
the wistful coloring of the violas could re- 
ate it. 
Won the other hand, the flash and fiicker, 
jhe dart and ripple of the scherzo defy 
the years. Not even in the fairy-music to 
Shakspeare’s comedy has Mendelssohn 
been more light and sure of finger, fleet 
and fecund of fancy. Hand in hand trip 
‘animation and delicacy. In the music to 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” a wind 
choir was at the composer’s command. 
Here in the octet, and not in the scherzo 
alone, he can ingeniously suggest, and with 
Only strings, the contrasting colorings of 
wind instruments. (After all the tmagina- 
tive and suggestive manipulation of har- 
monies and timbres did begin somewhat 
before our blessed musifal time). As the 
strings yesterday played this scherzo, 
lightly, fleetly, as fine-spun, iridescent web, 
they seemed ready even for’ Berlioz’s 
Mab and sylphs. Neither the finale nor 
they lacked rhythmic animation; the 
spring of the beginning, the little rushes 
of one part upon another, pleased the 
listening fancy; the whole came and went 
in plastic, polished progress. 
Nor is Mendelssohn merely weaving 
counterpoint and spinning figures in the 
first movement. There is a fine edge to 
(his first motiv; before he has done with 
the working, he has struck fire, the more 
for ‘the incisive’ violins of yesterday. The 
gentler theme renews this warmth. Rarely 
in the whole course of the movement does 
Mendelssohn merely fill staves becomingly. 
Youth and zest spur him; a fine instinct, 
an eager hand write. Again a revival 
worth the making, and an end to doubt of 
the precision, pliancy, sensibility, range 
in. tonal warmth and tonal color of the re- 
newed string choir. It can glint and it can 
giow. Nor has Mr. Monteux himself in 
this elder music often been so sensitive 
to inflection and unduation. The limpid 
Mendelssohn has his Gallic kinships, 


As good fortune would have it between 
Mendelssohn and Stravinsky stood Respighi 
and his music of the Roman fountains, 
happily repeated within a fortnight in leu 
of the banalities of Franck’s ‘symphonic 


| piece’ about a redeemed Hardingesque 


world. Between a classic octet and 
u‘tra~modern ‘‘burlesque scenes,”’ this mod- 
ern tone-poem with nearly all the virtues 
of the golden mean. Respighi pleases the 
scholars, the connoisseurs, by well propor- 
tioned, contrasted and flowing design, apt 
workmanship, play of meditative mood and 
pictorial fancy, «he richness, the lustrous- 
ness, the sensuous quality that should 
dwell in a music of the South. By these 
latter virtues, by clear tone-picturing, mel- 
odic warmth, grace or sonority of utterance 
—and all not too unfamillar—he pleasures 
the general ear. There is charm in this 
music of Roman waters and gardens and 
vigor also when it becomes sea-plece and 
pageant, -Safely walk composers in the 
middle way and, with Respighi’s quality, 
successfully as. well. H. T. Parker 


Mnaws. ~ Dee. bs tare 


New York and Mr. Monteux’s Music 


At their concert in New York on Satur- 
day afternoon last, Mr. Monteux and the 
Boston Orchestra played the ‘“‘symphonic 
suite’’ from Stravinsky's ballet, ‘‘Petrush- 
ka,’’ heard at home a week ago. In The 
Tribune, Mr, Krehbiel writes of piece and 
performance as hereunder and most of the 
reviewers in New \: rk were substantially 
of h's mind: 


In its place—-which means itn the 
theatre and as an accompaniment to 
pictures and action—this music is quite 
the most extraordinary composition 
with which we are famillar. But as 
music pure and simple there is little 
of it which has qualifications for the 
concert-room. That little is summed 
up in Stravinsky’s treatment of Rus- 
sian folk-tunes, or melodies based 
on those tunes. The rest ts mere egro- 
tesquerie which may amuse; in fact, 
it does that, but must also bewilder 
all those who listen to it without hav- 
ing gone through the experience of 
witnessing the comically pathetic or 
pathetically comic pantomime in the 
theatre. It served yesterday to display 
Mr. Monteux’s appreciation of the 
score and the skill of the orchestra: 
both in an eminent degree. The per- 
formance was admirable, thrilling in- 
deed. The vertiginous movement of 
the music written to delineate the con- 
fused bustle of a Russian multitude 
in enjoyment of a fair was almost 
dizzving. The device ts one of Stra- 
vinsky’s earlv inventions: we knew of 
nothing like it previous to the advent 
of his piece called ‘‘Fireworks.,”’ 

In a different manner the fine mus- 
cularity of the body of string instru- 
ment players which Mr. Monteux has 
enlisted was brought into notice by the 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Octette. 
When a composition designed for inti- 
mate performance by a group of solo 
instruments is transferred to a large 
band the question whether or not it has 
gained or lost in effectiveness always 
comes to the fore in the minds of ex- 
perienced listeners. Yesterday the 
transformation seemed justified in the 
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Symphony Hall. 


first movement, with its large lines of 
joy and jubilation of splendid color 
cffects in the middle voteces: but in the 
andante we missed the individual ut- 
terances which are native and essen- 
tial to chamber compositions, 

Raveil’s suite, ‘‘Couperin’s Tomb,” played 
at the preceding concert of Thursday even- 
ing likewise excited the curiosity of the 
reviewers in New York. Mr. Aldrich for 
The Times thought well of it: ‘‘Nobody,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘who has ever heard the music 


'of Couperin would mistake Ravels man- 


ner for his, and the title is probably fan- 


‘leiful. . . . The four movements, how- 


. ’ = as 
ever, are quite characteristic of Ravel. 
The Minuet and the Rigaudon have each 


'|'a curious charm of their own, the Rigau- 
‘(| don a decorous gayety. The harmoniza- 


tion is of Ravel's acid sweetness in his 
less pronounced manner, stimulating and 


| refreshing. The orchestra is used with , 
'much delicacy and grace of sound; the 


oboe gives it characteristic color.” Mr. 
Krehbiel also yielded to the charm of the 
suite, but he resented what he calls ‘*Ra- 
ve]’s strenuous effort to avoid the obvious,’”’ 


Ff o8¢ Boston Symphony Page 
Since the coming week will be occusie 
by the second Southern trip of thé or- 
chestra, and the following week by 
Young People’s concerts, the next regu- 
lar pair of Boston Symphony concerts 


| will be given in Symphony Hall on Fri- | 


'day afternoon and Saturday evening, 


| Dec. lf and 18. At these concerts 
Richard Burgin, the new concertmaster 


|of the orchestra, will. for the first time 
| Play as soloist with the Boston Sym- 


 DAehy Orchestra. His number will be 
‘the Violin Concerto of Brahms in D 
major. Pierre Monteux will open the 
concert with Weber’s overture to the 
opera “‘Preciosa.’”” Two new works to 
be played on this occasion are the 
Gaelic symphonic poem by Arnold Bax, 
“An Sluagh Sidhe” (“In the Fairy 
Hills’), and Balakireff’s pictorial ‘‘Is- 
| lamey,’’ arranged into an “Oriental Fan- 
| tasy’’ by the noted Italian composer of 
the younger generation, Alfred Casella. 


There will be an intermission of ten m 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


BOSTON—SYMPHONY—HALL 
‘ Tonight at 8 
Philadelphia—Academy of Music, %fon.. 
Nov, 29, at 8:15. Soloist—Jean Bedetti. 
Washington—New Nat’l Theatre, Tues. 
aft., Nov. 30, at 4:30. Soloist—Frances 
Alda. 
Baftimore—Lyric Theatre, Wed., Dec. 1, at 
$:15. Soloist—Frances Alda. 
. New York-—-Carnegie Hall, Thurs., Dec, 2, 
at 8:15. 
Brooklyn—-Academy of Music, Iri., Dec. 3, 
at 8:15. Soloist—Mary Jordan. 
New York—Carnegie Hall, Sat., Dec. 4,. 
at 2:30. Soloist—Jean Bedetti. 


| When the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
returns from its second Southern trip. 


which will occupy the coming week, It 


' YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONCERTS 


will devote the following week to con-. 


certs for the pleasure and edification 


. 
‘ 


of the younger generation. For the two 


concerts, which will befall on Tuesday 
, afternoon, Dec. 7, and Thursday after- 
non, Dec. 9, all seats will be appor- 
tioned through the medium of the pub- 
lic schools and settlements of Boston. 
In order to meet the inevitable large 
|demands from those disappointed in this 
allotment, a third concert will be given 
on Friday afternoon, Dec. 10, for which 
the seats are now on sale at the box 
ofiice, Symphony Hall. 

The same programme will be given at 
each of these three concerts, since each 
will have an entirely different public. 
Each will begin at 4 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, and the nominal prices for 


'Seats will be 25, 35 and 50 cents. The 


rule will hold that no adult will be ad- 
mitte1 unless accompanied by one or 
more children. The object of these con- 
certs, which were so successfully insti- 
tuted last season, is to acquaint our 
young people with the finest symphonic 


music as played by the full Symphony |! 
Orchestra under its regular conductor, |! 


Pierre Monteux has compiled a pro- 
sramme which will represent the best 
music in the orchestral repertory and 
yet be of direct appeal. He has further 
Planned his programme to reveal in 
turn the different instruments in- the 
orchestra by the incidental solog which 
occur in the scores. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1920--21 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


kKIGHTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 17, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18, AT 8 P.M. 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE, ‘‘Dedication of the House,’ op. 124 


BAX, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘An Sluagh Sidhe,”’ (‘In 
the Fairy Hills’’) 
(First time in America) 


BRAHMS, CONCERTO in D major for Violin and Orchestra, 
Op. 77 
I. Allegro non troppo 
II. Adagio 
It. Allegro giocoso 


BALAKIREFF, ORIENTAT, FANTASY, ‘‘Islamey” 


(Orchestrated by Alfred Casella) 
(First time in Boston) 


re 


’ 


Soloist: 


RICHARD BURGIN 
sedi deiincslbatiilpiginibienbideiuatbdcedaelanidlissiinsiiiai tabi i Sa Sian 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Bax’s Symphonic Poem 


nnn eon, 


NOTICE. The Evening Concert of next week will be given on Thursday, De- 
cember 23, at 8, instead of Saturday, December 25. The Afternoon Concert will 
be given at the usual time, Friday, December 24, at 2.30 





FADED TEXT 


o_o N POPS EE OR mre yerreye wes 


‘there é, he went as a young man to ira." 
land, w here he fell in with the writers. 
‘of the “Irish Renaissance,’ the mytns 
latnd lexends Of Ireland. The romantic 


folk lore obsessed him, nor did a visit | 
: to Russia and subsequent life in London 
free him from the spell. Wora time the 

pt vince , ; 


boelry Of Swinburne gave him musieal 

Me tieas, but he soon returned, to his first 

love. In this symphonic poem he en- 
leavore according to his own story, | 

4] } F Hi ll 9 B deavored, a cording story, 

I n tne ‘aery 1 Sy AX, 9 Yto shadow forth the atmosphere of | 
mystery and almost of terror with 


Is Interesting Feat- Which the Irish people regard their 


frery compatriots.’’ The middle section 


ure of Program was. inspired bv a passage it = 3W, 


Yeats’s ‘‘Wanderings of Oisin 


SRR ee 


i] 


iy 


Although this symphonic poem is 


sO ‘ liffuse: although there are 
CHRISTMAS WEEK pal hinapge iffus i 10 . thet re | 


ele and there that seem ex- 


PLANS CH sANGED traneous, unnecessary, Mr. Bax has 
4 | A we ae . 
| 


,¢ . 
> Ci-we | > 


succeeded admirably in the one great 
(LelG & emand put upon him: he has repro- 


we 


fl ar ako vt duced ‘nh tones what Maithew Arnold 
By PHILIP ae = described as ‘‘the Celtic aerialness and 
inagic.’’ The music is fanciful, not fan- 

The eighth concert of the Boston tastical:; it ig poetic. There is tha 


Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux con- #temour of the strange, wild legends. 


—* 


oe 


L4A 


ductor, took place in Symphony Hall There is the wistful sadness of the old 
yesterday afternoon. The program was [°'= songs. \t times one would think 
yy , ‘that Mr. Yeats had written the music; 

follows: Beethoven, Overture, Dedi- 14, Yeats of the earlier years, before 
cation of the House’; Bax, “In the 1.4 began to revise his poems; before he 
Faery Hills’? symphonic poem (first }ccame self-conscious and finical. Mr, 


| 

‘| 

| = . a de ‘iax has been neither realistic nor is he 
| time in America); Brahms, Violin Con- be Telecel sie : 


———— 


va roe = z 
TERA. ee gy Peete ee er 


* sgiave to impressionism. He 
certo ( Mr. Burgin, violinist) - Bala- . Prt of well-defined melody, even 
kireff-Casella, ‘‘Islamey’” (first time in, len it might be mistaken for a folk- 
Boston.) ns. In his suggestion of ‘the good 
| Popie, ”" he does not hark back to 
Wo} Mendelssohn or Berlioz. He 
“rites as though the Sidhe had come 
tom a hill at twilight to hear his mu- 
of an overture, not one of his best. 2, end hearing it, they had sung and 
There was an interest attached to the | to him other strains for his 
performance, for the overture was a iakivett's “Istamey™ 


Beethoven was born 150 years ago 
this week. Pious homage was paid 
him at this concert by the nadtorinannh 


first piece on the program of the first Balakireff’s “Islamey’”’ was long re- 
concert given by this orchestra (Oct, |: arded as the most difficult composi- 
e2, 1881.) There was a time when the]j‘’.on in the literature of the piano. We 
Overture was popular in Boston. Mr. |iave heard pianists of the first rank 
Gericke was fond of it, but it has not}.!ay it and were not impressed, Save by | 
been played at these concerts since i: | assage that might have been written > 
1909. Here and there are reminders of a Halakireff's ‘“‘Whamar.’’ Casgella’s 
the greate¥ Beethoven. but the Saini Tpaedien for orchestra is as_ difficult, 
is interesting chiefly because it shows s | probably more difficult, for the players, 
the influence of Handel for whom Bee- | than the piano piece is for pianists, Has 
thoven had the liveliest admiration. the music itself gained in effect throvgh 
The few measures that introduce the | the orchestration? We doubt ,it. With 
Main body of the overture might bejtie exception of the theme for English 
transitional measures from any con- ‘horn and the treatment of it, there is 
certo of ees ad While the fugal pages | vertiginous monotony. The dizzy, mad 
tre often in the manner of that master, | whirling is without sufficient relief in 
ond the theme igs eminently Handelian. orchestral color. To play the fantasy is. 
here are pages in which Beethoven ta tour de force. Yesterday the cr- | 
Cul loose and wrote at his own will. | chestra was a virtuoso. | 
; he introduction was played with the} Brahms’s violin concerto cannot be 
bet lll op and ceremony. The 'l|ranked with his first and third sym- 
cs Aye Lion was performed brilliantly. phonies, his ‘‘Tragic’’ overture, some of 
hte ginny wi elated Bax is little | his chamber music and songs. The mu- 
cam ON ee PRN eae Bega Aira boser Par. > 7 Jf JS & fecund com- gic in the second movement befor the 
a CS a tH Kr RS Nam S80, a FS ine et I London, and educated |} entrance of the solo violin is beautiful, 


diel? The 


Doce stabrep pri srtgtenes: age he O° Pt ta ee ere des te es Ad ou de & * 





‘The oboist, Mr. Longy, and his co-mates jg of salutary effect, if only to give 
brought out the beauty in full. The g proper perspective for the judgment 
rhythm of the Finale at the begianing of more agreeable compositions. 


LOE LE LE LOE CT EE ET CTO ee setae etteny 
is inspiriting, As a whole, the concerto Of supreme interest was the sym- | BURGIN EF FEC IVE ; what ih the style Fae el 
, : a's, : | t be Beethov 4 
eee. See fe niate play tt. The phonic poem of Arnold Bax which was | ; ap figs 


‘frankly dull. Yet violinists play it. The sound nobler and mor 


° . IIe : 

concerto has been on the program of played for the first time in America. : Pete 

this ofchestrain Boston 14 times, i One It is one of the few opportunities | ERTS nuance. 
‘different violinists have been applauded ,..+5, has had of hearing the com- | : Mr Monteux had too ev; 
, Re. So on } | ’ : ig 1 
vigorously by the faithful ar pag CN positions of the new English. school. | ra ee supe Cae Pains at rehearsals’ on ont 
bie and little, palpitating tn the tamu! > : : ' C s the requisite das} rag e- 
Neti. It is Reapibhe that the applause Previous to Mr. Monteuxs advent as Balakirev’s “Tslamey”’ Tg [slamey” and in trying Pie fire in 
S 


: Ry a? 3 . O Balv i 
on some occasions was a tribute to the conductor of our concerts, the ex- ny sea music into’ a semblance ae 


7 © . . fe 

endurance of the violinist. treme neglect of modern music was Given Ni | Next week ; 
* - » qa. y = ‘ > . : VT " 7 * ; * the evenin ; 

Mr. Burgin, the excellent conctrt mas to be deplored. Since his assuming by ymphon: nN account . concert 


ter of the orchestra, the 10th violinist to | we nar * a paye fr Batvedee 1. ee 
play this music at a Symphony concert, the conductorship, however, we are | a, | afternoon concert wit Sday ¢ 


egy, Pres io inni ¢ t of kas "usual } aeqawilt be given’ at the 
gave a thoughtful, intelligent, one might beginning to learn that the ar usual hour on Friday. The eso 
say, intellectual performance. The music has progressed, and that th>2re Beethoven and Bax Divide Honors in | Guy Maier and Lee Pattison who will 


music itself is never sensuous, it 1S ayo composers in England, France to by Mo.- 
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| Play a double piano concer 


e f 
, ‘hee Pha re , zart. There ar ee a ' : 
aot he ever ee ee ont and Italy, as well as in Germany, who Remainder of Program numbers, Dindy’s tree Brigit 8 Unie 
Ss eau V; as in e d C a y ; r) wane sf f ; E ° P J - pe : 5 Af? ri. s9 . , Malipiero’s “Tm yr . ha “ o P38 ieu : 
is of a contemplative nature. Mr. Bur- have something to Say and the tech J tate ar. / Fe 06 20 delius’ “Dance "Rhaneniat Vere and 
gin was warmly welcomed; he was im-/ nic to say it in an original and in- | Richard Rurgin's Or atk “he oaly 


familia piece wil] | 
Bsc! : thoughtf niece will be Mozart’s overture’ 
peratively recalled many times. teresting way. | ished Playing in the r' “ | orruty 
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vid pol- | to ‘Don Giovanni.” 


ior} | Brahms viol} 
The concert will be repeated tonight. a " om " , | POR ann. mre Cone naae Violin con- 
De mest week ‘Saturday is Christmas nek § i a icthon oi a dennoe sors sg A rasella's ingeniously boister- 
; S . , , . y . < ;. : #3 , : - d 
day, the concert that usually takes place Most Imagin . | crestration of Bala kirev’s piano 


| Saturday night will be on the night of that we have heard up to the present. p || Piece, “Islamey,” were the most re 
inext Thursday. The afternoon concert It immediately evokes an atmosphere markable features of vesterday’s Sym 


| will be on Friday, as is shy ge 4 The of fairyland, of mystery, of far off phony concert, } 
ox xX ; r ] is as 0 OWS: . ‘ Y ¢ ; ; y bd o¥ 2 | 
head hang scope one «Don Giovanni’. times. We are immediately, from the Pog Burgin, to Judge by the warmth of | 
Concerto in E flat major for two pianos first measure in fact, transported to : *€ applause, has already many | | 
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(Messrs. Maier and Pattison); d@'Indy, another world, the magic world of ers among those who have followed his | 
| admirable Playing “| 
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“The Search After God’’; descriptive -Trish legend and fancy; and this im- 
symphony Leigh lavat ee renee | pression is kept up throughout the thes preg Since he came here iast | 

. ‘hristopher” (first time 30s- Meme nye de . at : ere iast 
10) wadlhonlphai emnet sas , | piece without ever becoming tiresome ani € played with the delicacy 


ton); Malpiero, ‘‘Impressions from Na- : restraint we a 
ture,’’ Suite I., 1, The Blackcap; 2, The and without apparent effort. There . | more tha + Which Brahms music | 
: n that of almost any. other j 


Woodpecker; 8, The Owl (first time in|are no pages of “filling in”; no mo- | composer des ‘ 
America); Delius, Dance Rhapsody (first | ments of apparent marking-time. The iil tie -omekes nands. Mr Monteux and 


) tra were r: ; | . 
time at these concerts). | work is one spontaneous flow of in- | handed and ahvmnny eh ay COO heavy- Concert Master Dis- 


aia aaa S| Panime! the accom- 
The | rt, : 


BAX TONF. POEM spiration from beginning to end. Orchestrated versions of py 


orchestration, while original, seems to | re usually less effective ped pieces | 


) mae, Fu sg £ ; oo of " 4 
PLAYED IN BOSTON | be evolved naturally from the musical q ib venth oss which they are based ciaghigr ies plays Sterling E.quip- 


et./fe *7#2#O- ideas themselves, and is never forced. : pedal en fies wlehalene hg hy ‘ the \ fe ° 
_ Specially for The €nristian Science Monitor A second hearing of the piece is to be | on the other we strings and Percussion, f ment as 1olinist 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The eighth| 2°Ped for in the near future. more subtly graded axe’ better and |; 
» MABE dessus '} Mr. Richard Burgin, the naw con- : possible on the piano accents than are |}' #P # niet dpia | 
‘program of the Boston Symphony Or-'| Casella, who j; ‘ Og. - CC’ e CF .. 


aS concert master | 
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; .| cert-master of the orchestra, chose the Bex ie is a ex ee Pee | 
chestra, given on December 17, was ae well as a master of the pony enist as fr 


follows: Beethoven, overture ‘‘Dedi- Brahms concerto for his first appear- / || Modern orchestra wisele erces of the | BY OLIN DOWNES 
7 e “ 4 ’ . is a ) 
cation of the House,” op. 124; Bax, 


: . ; . . Press Balakirev’ec ‘jane. : eX- ° 
ance as soloist at these concerts. Attey = Hf | nove medium iveteaet in terms ¢ the + Richard Burgin, concert master of 
symphonic poem, “In the Faery , 5 | ake the orchestra sound ae tO 

Hills’; Brahms, concerto for violin 

and orchestra; Balakireff, ‘Islamey,”’ 


: . . r > : ice - ; 
Bax, this concerto seemed heavy- The result far surpasses ES a piano. .the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
orchestrated by Alfredo Casella. 


tah ‘| Piano vergj : Sy Balakirey’s * : ; 
footed and labored. Mr. Burgin might | color Version in brilliance, energy ang WS Soloist at the concert given by 
Beethoven’s overture had not been 
performed at a Boston symphony con- 
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nave chosen -6 wore interesting me- hTold’s Bax’ “In the Fairy win , Mr. Monteux and his men yesterday 
. . 6. Sn 4 a - bee . ‘nad < } o.°*.4 ~ . 
dium for the display of his evident for ouer novelty, contains the material | afternoon in Symphony Hall. Mr. 


rey ae an effective litt 
[talents as a violinist, or at least it so rather thinly and Breton. pice, Spread | Burgin played the Brahmns violin 
‘seemed to us. He possesses a clean | . 


a long symphonj ously through | 
e 4 _ ‘ ~ Cc ! a ” . ea : ; 
cert for 11 years. It must be ad-' are often in Stlonabwe (, Larmonies | Concerto, There was played for the 
mitted that this apparent neglect } 


: ‘ M duestionable ft: a 
.|technic and a small and rather unsym sonant, but still c. e taste; dis- | fi : : 
5 ‘ ' '. orchestra w Still Squashy and trite. T first time in Ameri , 

not wholly undeserved. It is most! Pathetic tone. Yet his playing was i | Seestration is colorless, ite. The } :' yi abot. Bax 

y ‘ ¢ ; 4 Many ways meritorious. His presence tion of the tore ure,. “The Dedica- symphonic poem, An Sluagh 
certainly not one of Beethoven's most "ac ‘ : doubtedly a th anne House, added belated]yv Sidhe” (“Tn t] fai ills” 
inspired works, and yet it is not un- ‘8 Unaffected and he 1s undou f. annivescrum to commemorate the tsornt 1e fairy hills’); for the 
worthy of an occasional hearing. Ex- Serious, painstaking artist. se sonal || which most steers composer's birth, , #FSt time in Boston, Alfredo Cas- 

yf transcription of Balakireff's “‘Islamey il voted > rCnesiras have de-| , 

perienced concert goers are apt to be- - pe i cave eat an: 1h | hii! sae Proe ams to celebrating, ella’s orchestration of Balakireff’s 
come restive when forced to listen * . formance, ‘Tha OPPY 4d 


and lifeless per.! Picturesque piano piece, “Islamev.” 

teresting and well-balanced program =. music, writ per | ; ey, 
to these revivals, but their appear- ea nant ihnete iin tten some-;and the programme opened with 
ance from time to time on programs Pibiomiaaiae wo crut aria! " eM wis 
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‘Beethoven's overture, “Dedication 
of the House.” 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Drath: Wet. foot ng 
EV, 


BEETHOVEN, BRAHMS, BALAKI 


BURGIN’S MASTERLY PLAYING 


In other cities leading orchestras are 


BAX, BURGIN 


Beene eo sete tthe Ie0th anniversary | An Anniversary in Wise Moderation—A 


in. recognition of the 160th anniversary 
of that composer’s birth (Dec. 16, 1770). 
At the Boston Symphony concerts thus 
far Beethoven’s 150th anniversary is 
represented by an inferior overture, 4 
composition representative in only a 
superficial way of the characteristics | 
of the greatest master of symphonic | 
composition the world has yet seen. 
Mr. Burgin, playing a concerto which 
will never be popular, made a deep im- 
pression by his performance of it. As 
is well known, this Brahms concerto is 
practically a symphony with an exten- 
sive solo violin part. As such it was 


Concerto for Violin te Endure, and Also 
Enjoy—Contrasting Exercise of Young 
Moderns — Orchestral Sound and Fury 
tor Its Sake and Fairy-Picture Finely 


Woven 


ee ewe em rere et 


ERVICES are like sins; they may 
be of om'ssion as well as commis- 
sion, and Mr. Monteux surely did 
the public of the Symphony Con- 


interpreted with thought always for) .on:s a4 service of omission when he made 


its great lines and the interdependence 
of the violin and the orchestra. 

Such a virile, sincere, enthusiastic in- 
terpretation of this work has not been 
heard for a long time at these concerts, 
where the Brahms concerto frequently 
figures on the programmes. 

Mr. Burgin is not a violinist of ultra- 
refinements or sophistications. His; 
playing is always exceptionally straight- 
forWard, manly and in a noble spirit.| 
One could hardly think of a violinist 
better equipped by talent and by tem- 
perament for this concerto. Everyone 
responded to the conviction and the 
mastery of Mr. Burgin’s performance. 
IDveryone realized as perhaps they had 
not“realized before the broad and melo- 
die“characcer of the first two move-. 

ments, responded to the stirring gypsy | 
rhvthms of the finale and understond | 
clearly the gradual development from 
initial motives of a whole great struc- 
turé of tone. 

The tone poem of Bax is an exquisite 
and-fanciful thing. The opening is in the | 


manner of an Oberon’s horn, which | 


transports one to unearthly regions. 
And ‘what is more haunting than the, 
middle section, the melancholy song | 
heard over the accompaniment of 
harps, the song of the mortal asked by 
the-Sidhe to sing a song of human joy— 
a song so sad that hearing it the fairy 
folk wept in sorrow and _ anger. 
Throughout the composition there ob- 
tains the atmosphere of fantasy greatly 
enhanced by the mysterious and beau- 
tiful effects of the orchestra. 

As for Casellas’ orchestration of “Is- 
lamey,” it is a wonderful box of tricks, 


and it is more, too. It is the fulfilment 


of the extravagant ideas of the com- 
poser which a piano is inadequate fo 
convey. If you doubt it try yourself to 
Play “Islamey’” on your piano,. then 
‘desist,,.go to Symphony Hall and rejoice, 
as the orchestra, boiling and crackling 
with a thousand wild effects, goes 
hurtling like a howling dervish to the 
conclusion. | 
ae A LMMALLA ALLEL LLL LLL LALLA 


‘no “Beethoven Programme’ to celebrate 
the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 


composer's birth, Jeathoven was born on 
or about Dec. 16, 1770; wherefore on or 


about Dec. 16, 1920, crowd three of his 


-symphonies into a singe concert, or else be 


content with one and set it ina circle of his 
overtures, concertos and occasional pieces 
A pleasing warmth diffuses itelf over 
conductor, players, ‘assisting artists.’ 
Are not these numbers ‘‘repertory,’’ so re- 
quiring Little and none too ass:duous prep- 
aration? Audiences Listen tranqu.lly to 
the regular thing in the regular way. Goud 
old Beethoven sounding the same in their 
ears (for the most part) yesterday, tod2y 
and forever! JHKeviewers, especialy when 
\they have turned their sixtieth birthdays 
and live in New York, put to print ‘“rever- 
ent’? commonplaces that were stale in the 
‘earlier vears of Victoria the Gvod.  Inci- 
dentally they deplore ‘‘the degeneracy” ofa 
day in which composers, exactly like 
Beethoven in his own t me, dare to write 
their own music in their own way-—to tne 
wrath of the Pharisees, to the wholesome 
| joy of publicans and sinners. 506 at @ 
| sesqui- centennial—imposing Latin words— 
lis Beethoven affirmed as an “ins itution 
and so are symphony concerts glor.fied as 
repositories of ‘‘the best models.’ 


There is another way with Beethoven 
which Mr. Monteux wisely follows. ‘Those 
who likewise walk in it do not regard the 
Composer as an “‘institution’’; while they 
leave dates, anniversaries and all that to 
the learned compilers of programme-books. 
in their innocence and ignorance these 
i dissenters believe the best of Bethoven’s 
music perennially vital, stirring, enjoyable. 
To them it is fresh, significant, engrossing, 
to be heard with a will and a thrill. 
Therefore they would not have it played 
‘too often, until it is routine alike to con- 
ductor, orchestra and hearers. They would 
not have it confined to a few stock-pieces 
in annual or biennial round aceording to 


| 


: | 
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“the tradition.’’ They would hear the m aS | 
terpleces, as they heard the third “I.eo- 
nore’ overture a month ago, unexpectedly| 
as | it were, after long interva’, in animnut- 
ing and vivid pe rformance, as though 
Beethoven had written it no .longer ago 
than last summer. They would, also, hear 
the music in which Beethoven is not the 
master, yet in degree Beethoven still, So 
iets enjoyed the overtures to “King Ste- 
Pliva’’ aud ' Prometheus,” resurrected veal 


lines impress, the adjusted proportions in- 
terest, the touches of ornament please, 
violinist and auditor join with the com- 
“poser in the act of creation, even to the 
frioze of the cadenza and the long ‘breath of 


from these toiis of ear and mind. The 
year and again yesterday the revived contemplative beauty of which. —i™ 
r¢s . ie : 5 PP ges i ins aster 
bg of 1822 with the clumsy title, ond ins ge et Rien Ee... the wae. 
edicatic ; } ’ Bul Whnicil fh S a: MoOst @4iways poet, ! "Ss 
6 13 a -“pléce d’oecasion,’’ writte he ‘ say y en Ns 
‘ , " ’ en 4s . j 
commission to keep the ab. heat "against the autumnal tints of the orchestra] 
according to an Anclant at bebe | background. And in the finale the grave, 
< IV no* 
means the bearded, the fat and spe ne 
ret L one dis A Weigeriatd le human custom. None- ’ -hannes is by no means He 3) a 
ne-less, the ample ates i0Uus tO 
of t] he iain r - on Stride, the tonal pomp, i hight flash of rhy thm, to the motiv t d 
mai s . ning are interesting to hear iia Sia wail Sealed a 4 sy i ‘Di A . net ‘ 
scf) eePtThoven lording h: mse'f ss Ce ; oO \ a hee AaB aAInN. A1¢ e no 
Wise through his music-maki ng. Hagel, | write certain Hiungarian Dances with a 
ian likewise is the folowing ftusn sates “ug certain animation and something more? 
2 C ] ; 7 LL M4 3: 4 
No; the concerto for violin Ils not mere 


also m - G . 
| NuUsic-mMuking--—severa} paces near me- 4, 7 ; 
Cc ranies, Righty, however, for a ceremo- Brahms and mere c AaSsS1C,; the . thoughtful” 


nlal Occasion @ ceremonial music -people Who hear it “‘Wwith reverence’ can- 


“not altogether wizen it; even ‘‘ithe degen-. 


oo -——— ee 


Yet let no: erates’? who love their ultra-moderns may 
beli peer eee te the musically scrupulous * find a pleasure in it. 
le class ‘ Pee 
classicS Were yesterday The violinist yesterday was Mr. Burgin, 


| nez lee ted. To the 
ce é , ; : 
ontrary, Mr. Monteux ‘eager to prove new merit to an audience 


S a skilful and 
programmes. + ang im agdahag balancer of and orchestra that already knows him as 
€ listeners were to as ,a concert-master animating and steadying 


Bax and Casel); ¢ 
lla, yet also had we Jo- ; his fellow-players of the string choir. Pos- ! 
in D  sibly, indeed, Mr. Burgin was too percepti-, 


hannes Brahms. - « « Concerto 
major fo 
r Violin and Orchestra, Opus 77— bly eager. it was good that he should do | 


story, from foundation to -pediment, he is! 
rearing a musical edifice. The expanding 


satisfaction and completeness with which 
the songful melody finally returns, And 
the other two divisions are restful respite 


| 


a5 Some hia 
would say ‘n length, breadth and his utmost with the music; ‘not so good : 


thicknes P Lo tn : 

in the dae riper it is somewhat late ~ that outwardly and visibly he should show | 

Somehow the Ree yithe under the piece. this striving. By all means the inner fire, | 

ay Sacks oe nop have persisted these ‘the powers. stretched taut, but may not) 
1e Playing of it, even vio- the audience better hear these things in | 


lin - 

di shemrnen totes temperaments. 2 the voice of the music that see their in the 
hbk tah eh neues e found recurring . bearing of the player? So middle age} 
decwitis and plete a agitias® ae Eat always counsels in its dull way and forgets the | 
and applaud. {tt le auit y, audiences hear fine pleasure from Mr. Burgin of a violinist | 
tiiteiren: th te : is q ite true that for long ° young to the eye, young to the ear, ‘who 
ne’ hid Bae op Absa a bonehead is think- really cares and is not ashamed to show. 
ing the neeong Pasay yee 4 no means hid- his caring. Not a technical pitfall of the. 
bi itaas anism tance anc aut also this! concerto trapped him and by chanee or 
music is stencil nb gs ine ae. resulting | design Brahms opened many. Throughout 
tivs out of whicl > ati ere! 8. The mo-| the accuracy of his playing never wavered, 
springs are dry : re the rst movement His tone was clearness itself, a mirror to 
‘ethyl al motivs little touching the} the course and the inflections of the music. 
oe a While the orchestral measures through the first movement; warm and 
AM as part oftener than they set Sently lustrous in the slow song, ‘bright 
f - and light in the finale. As yet it lacks 
sore from the thick sheaf of pages rises| heights, depths, subtieties and so is truly 
‘hat which stirs the performing violinist} characteristic of Mr. Burgin himself. With 
and which has been known to stir the/| the violin and with the concerto he kept 
Sympathetic listener. However dry} to the golden and pleasurable mean’ of 
‘Brahms could be, he remained architect in| Skill, understanding, sensibi-ity and what 


} 


te cp ee 


‘ones, and in the first division of this be-| iS called ‘‘expression.’' So far he is no 


labored concerto, pillar by pillar, story by| Very individual violinist. Enough for him 
— | for the present to be unclouded voice to 
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thé” music and to his ow” fine devotions 
and sincerities. 


-_----- 


So to the moderns of the afternoon one 
of whom asks no more than short shrift. 


Mr. Casella, if readers are to believe half 


4 page of the yprogramme-book, is a eluiton 
for work When he is not condu-:t'ng, he 
is Composing; when he ‘s not compos-:ng he 
is teaching: or else he is writing for what 
sanators—a queer !ot—-call the public prints, 
or he fills an odd moment w:th the arrange- 
ment ef some One’s music in a med.um 
for which that some one did not chooss to 
write. Palakireyv preferred to make his 
“Islamey” a piano-p'ece; the diligent Cas- 
ella woud have it also “Oriental Fantasia 
for Orchestra.’”’ The transforming process 
seeming.y consisted in the copying of some 
of the figures, progressions and Other idio- 
synerasies of Balak-rev’s own symphonic 
poem, ‘Thamar,’ and the l.beral applica- 
tion of a full modern orchestra when it 1s 
reiterating rhythms, splotching On ins.ru- 
mental and harmonic color and in general 
threshing through a wilderness of module- 
tion. Mr. Casella lays on and spares not. 
individually, by groups. by choirs and en 
masse the orchestra does feats of strength 
and ag lity. ‘‘Islamey’ itse!f is caught un- 
der, tossed up, whirled abeut until there 1s 
no breath left in its or anyone’s else body. 
Apparently Mr. Casella has mistaken the 
bannered hosts of Balakirev’s imagining 
for a concourse of dervishes jn the practice 
of their energetic calling. He has also for: 
goiten a motto for the title-page, say 
Shakpeare’s line about sound, fury and si&s- 
nificance. 


o---— 


Bax’s tone-poem, “‘In the Fairy Hills,”’ 


is music of far different voice and mood, 


design and siiggestion. Rare is his imag- 
ination and fine his skill in the use of in- 
dividual instruments or of slender choirs 
for the character and the color they may 


lend. As with many a modernist in these | 


things, his touch is divining, sparing, sure. 
As rare and fine is his sense of the imagi- 
native prompting, the illusion that har- 


monic backgruund, modulation and progres-~- | 


sion miv work. In a sense, in this particu- 


‘lar piece, he is all for the magic of music 


to summon visien, for the veils it may 


drape around it. ‘The texture of his tone-_ 


poem is accordingly soft, misty, glamorous. 


‘Yet there are moments in which the music 


plainly. has ribs to vive it frame; when 
iti puns Gear in melodic contours, when 
more than|jrhythm unifies and more than 
chords fasten it. For these modernists 
are as solicitous for fourm—for their form— 
as evor were the ancient or the ciassical, 
Only they will not move by prescribed 
process .or travel in orthodox ruts. As 


In fact Bax’is so sedulous for both that 
somet.mes he makes h's choice of ways and 
mean too obviouly in public. _He spreatls 
them, as it were, before his hearers and so 
hecomes d.ffuse as one unw:ll ng to discard 
the better for the best, to forego quite all 
that he might have used. Even so the 
magic of the music is but seldom dimmed 
or stayed. It sounds—and the Sea-mists 
r'se over the cliffs of the deep inlets to 
wreath the brown hills, to spin w.sps into 
the valley. It sounds—and the mists and 
all the air rustie gently with the trooping 
of the fairy folk. The mists glimmer faint- 
iv; shimmer deeper, above the rustlings 
and the wh'rrings stir the fairy voices, 
now plaintive, now joyous, remo‘e, un- 
earthly. The spell deepens; it is as though 
it possessed those that see and hear. There 
are shiver, wonder and darkness and s!- 
: hat Pax was minded to summon 


his music brings. H. T, PARKER 
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their ears and fingers are finer with in- | 
struments and choirs, so are they more, 


finely tempercd as to form and unity. 


Concert- 


2nd Strauss; admi 
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Richard Burgin 
Master of the Symphony Orchestra 1920-2] 


Polish b irth: ini 
y birth; Russian by training under Auer; first violinist to Nikisch 


. 
d virtuoso in Slav and Scandinavian countries. 
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Symphony Hall. 


Mr. RicHarp BurGiIn was born in Warsaw on October 11, 1892. 
At the age of eight he studied with Lotto, later with Joachim in 
Berlin, and from the years 1908 to 1912 with Leopold Auer in 
Petrograd. His first public appearance was at the age of eleven as 
soloist with the Warsaw Philharmonic Society on December 7, 1903. 
He came to New York in 1907 and spent a year and a half in this 
country, playing as soloist with Arnold Volpe’s orchestra in 
Carnegie Hall in 1907 and in two recitals of his own in Mendelssohn 
Hall in the same year. He also played at the New York College of 
Music on April 3, 1908. In Eastern Europe he played, as soloist 
and in recitals, at Petrograd, Kieff, Moscow, Odessa, Copenhagen, 
and other cities. He has been concertmaster and soloist with the 
Petrograd Symphony Orchestra, the Helsingfors Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Christiania Philharmonic Society, and the Stockholm Con- 
cert Society. As concertmaster he has served under two former 
conductors of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Fiedler and Mr. 
Nikisch, likewise as concertmaster under Richard Strauss, Schnee- 
voigt, the Finnish conductor, and under Sibelius in Helsingfors. 
He played Sibelius’ Violin Concerto in Gothenburg, Stockholm, and 
Christiania under the supervision of the composer. At Stockholm 
and Christiania he was assistant teacher to Auer in 1916-17. In 
Christiania he led a string quartet, and in Stockholm formed the 
Burgin Quartet, which toured regularly from city to city, giving 
twelve recitals a season. In the fall of 1920 he became concert- 
master of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

He played in Boston for the first time in a concert with Mr. De 
Gogorza, baritone, in Symphony Hall, on November 18, 1920 
(Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” sonata, Sarasate’s “Carmen” Fantasia, 
and smaller pieces). | 


Soloist: 


RICHARD BURGIN 
nitric esiecioecidai catalina igi diteeniniidhta eit siti i 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Bax’s Symphonic Poem 
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NOTICE. The Evening Concert of next week will be given on Thursday, De- 
cember 23, at 8, instead of Saturday, December 25. The Afternoon Concert will 
be given at the usual time, Friday, December 24, at 2.30 
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Symphony Hall. 
Sic: ALORA paige ae eee ON eI 
SEASON 1920--21 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


NINTH PROGRAMME 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 23, AT 8 P.M. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 24, AT 2.30 P.M. 


Leena 


—— 


M 
OZART, OVERTURE to the Opera “‘Don Giovanni” 


MOZART, 


CONCERTO for ve Pianofortes in E flat 


(K6chel, No. 365 
I. Allegro 

II. Andante 

III. Allegro 


Ls esseetseeastetesessnsstenstesnemeey 


DESCRIPTIVE SYMP cs 
(‘‘The Search for God” By only La Queste de Diey”’ 


de Saint Christophe,” Act II, © Opera “La Legende 
(First time in Boston) 


MALIPIERO SUITE 
> No. I, “<9 . . G4 
dinie tesa a, Soneons dal Vero,” (‘‘Impres- 


I, Il Capinero, (The Blackcap) 
II. Il Picchio, The w . 
III, Il Chiu, (The — 


(First time in America) 


DELIUS, DANCE RHAPSODY 


ee 


Soloists: 
GUY MAIER and LEE PATTISON 


Chickering Pianofortes used 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Concerto 
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_ -{ Diindy’s “descriptive symphony from 
[his opera, “The Legend of Saint Chris- |, 
“plopher,” was played for the first time in 
_ Boston; Malpiero's Suite ‘for the first 
time in America; the Rhapsody of Delius 
for the first time at these concerts, 
| As d’Indy is a devout Catholic, zealous 
,in the observance of religious rites and 
' ceremonies, it was natural that the 
legend of Christopher should appeal 


| 07, ic ‘Strongly to him. This symphonic musi¢ 
‘Messrs. Maier and Pattison, jis played before the second act, after the 


eau 7 at tor has told of the giant’ ch 
ng 1anists, Assist in Ad- ae he Ring nt weaves “The giant viaite 
| mirable Program 


|kings and emperors; he questions con- 
querors of the battlefield; he asks His 
Holiness the Pope himself; they all tell 
him in turn that they are not the king | 


GUY MAIER, Pianist | : ‘MALPIERO’S SUITE regina hak thin mation an 
a S|] WUT . It has vee id, it is said today in 

‘ : NEW TO AMERICA | New Foie, that ine gee TE, of d’Indy is’ 
| he ] ‘rebral; that it is never emotional. , 
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| By PHILIP HALE ‘may seem just. His music has es an) 
. aristocratic character that is for ding; ’ 
The ninth concert of the Bosjén Sym- it is often austere, as if the composer’ 


| phony orchestra, Mr. Monteaux, con- stood proudly aloof. He does not wear ‘ 


ductor, took place Thursday night. The his heart on his sleeve. Yet who can 
| Concert: wens repented tera ft hear his second symphony and this de- 

“a pe yesterday alter- |eaiptive symphony, not to mention other. 
noon. nme program was as follows: works by him, without feeling that Vin- 
| Mozart, Overture to “‘Don Giovanni” and oe ie @ van Sag # poly emo- 
iC dis ial tlonal. “The Search for God” is neces- 
osname for two pianos (K. wen): d’Indy, sarily episodic, as there must be musica} 
| The Search for God”: Malpiero, ‘“Im- expression of each guest of the giant; 
\pressions from Nature,’ Suite No. 1 but here is no panoramic music, no music 
; : ‘ for films; even without the story in 
(The Blackeap; the Woodpecker; the mind, the music would be impressive, 


Owl); Delius, A Dance Rhapsody. The whether it portrays the pomp of poten- 


pianists were Guy Maier and Lee Patti- tates, the fury of battle, or the joyous” 
bells and the exultation of the faithful 
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We write with reference to the concert 
Of yesterday. 

After a_ spirited performance of tine 
(Overture to the opera that, in spite of 
the years, is to be ranked with “Pelleas 
and Melisande” as the Supreme achieve- 
ment of lyrically dramatic art, widely 
different as the operas are in form and 
in expression, Messrs. Maier and Patti- 
Son gave an admirable performance or 
Mozart’s Concerto in I} flat. The Her- 
ald has more than once extolled the en- 
Semble playing of these musicians. Yes- 
| terday they not only displayed the qual- 
ities that have excited praise in cities of 
this country, Paris and London; they 
also showed their nice appreciation of 
the Concerto’s character. There was no 
attempt to modernize the music, to give 
it incongruous, destructive importance. | 
They accepted the music as it is, suave, | 
tender and also lightsome, and played as | 
Mozart wished; for he once wrote that | 
music should always “sound,” meaning 
that it should be euphonious; and he de- 
manded of a pianist that running pas- 
Sages should flow like oil. 


on the feast day of the Resurrection No, 


d'Indy here is not cold ahd repelling | 
His heart beats as warmly for humanity 


aS did the heart of his master Cesar 
Franck, | 

Malpiero’s Suite is a delightful little 
work, with interesting and poetic ideas, 
deftly expressed by the instruments. 
His scheme of orchestration seems to be 
his own; nor is he in his harmonie 
scheme an imitator. They are little 
pieces, these impressions received from 
the three birds, but there is more fancy 
in them than in many huge symphonies 
and pretentious symphonic poems. How 
discreet, yet how telling is his employ- 
ment of instruments! Each has its 
significance. Mr. Monteux, who con- 
ducted throughout skilfully and con 
amore, is to be heartily thanked for 
bringing out noteworthy modern com- 
positions, 
The Rhapsody of Delius was per- 
formed here by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in 1916. It then seemed in- 
ferior in construction and interest to 
his “Paris” and ‘Brigg Fair,” which are 
in the repertory of the Boston Sym- 
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GUY MAIER, Pianist 
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SYMPHONY IN 


D’Indy’s descriptive symphony from 1 


his opera, “The Legend of Saint Chris-— 
topher,” was played for the first time in| 


Boston; Malpiero’s Suite for the first 


| | time in America; the Rhapsody of Delius 

| NINTH CONCERT for the first time at these concerts. 

| * Ags d'Indy is a devout Catholic, zealous 
in the observance of religious rites and 


| Messrs. Maier and Pattison, 
Pianists, Assist in Ad- 
mirable Program 


MALPIERO’S SUITE 
NEW TO AMERICA 
HM rat.t— Herc. 2% /% 


By PHILIP HALE 


The ninth concert of the Bos n Sym- 
‘Phony orchestra, Mr. Monteaux, con- 
| ductor, took place Thursday night. The 
}concert was repeated yesterday after- 
‘noon. The program was as follows: 
Mozart, Overture to ‘“‘Don Giovanni” and 
Concerto for two pianos (K. $65); d’Indy, 
“The Search for God’: Malpiero, ‘‘Im- 
pressions from Nature,’ Suite No. 1 
(The Blackcap; the Woodpecker; the 
Owl); Delius, A Dance Rhapsody. The 
pianists were Guy Maier and Lee Patti- 


son. 

We write with reference to the concert 
Of yesterday, 

After a spirited performance of tne 
Overture to the opera that, in spite of 
the years, is to be ranked with ‘‘Pelleas 
and Melisande” as the Supreme achieve- 
ment of lyrically dramatic art, widely 
different “2s the operas are in form and 
in expression, Messrs. Maier and Patti- 
Son gave an admirable performance oa: 
Mozart’s Concerto in Ii flat. The Her- 
ald has more than once extolled the en- 
semble playing of these musicians. Yes- 
terday they not only displayed the qual- 
ities that have excited praise in cities of 
this country, Paris and London; they 
also showed their nice appreciation of 
the Concerto’s cha ‘acter. There was no 
attempt to modernize the music, to give 
it incongruous, destructive importance. 
They accepted the music as it is, suave, 
fender and also lightsome, and played as 
Mozart wished: for he once wrote that 
music should always “sound,” meaning 
that it should be euphonious; and he de- 
manded of a pianist that running pas- 
sages should flow like oil. 


ceremonies, it was natural that the 
‘legend of Chfistopher should appeal 
strongly to him. This symphonic musie 
is played before the second act, after the 
narrator has told of the giant’s search 
for the king of heaven. The giant visits 
kings and emperors: he questions con- 
querors of the battlefield; he asks His 


| Holiness the Pope himself ; they all tell | 


ihim in turn that they are not the king 
iof heaven; then, weary and sorrowful, 
ihe goes back to his native land. 

| It has een gaid, it is said today in 


New York, that the music of d’Indy is’ 


only cerebral; that it is never emotional. 
To some, yes to many, this reproach 
may seem just. His music has often an 


aristocratic character that is forbidding; ° 
it is often austere, as if the composer | 


Stood proudly aloof. He does not wear 
his heart on his sleeve. Yet who can 
hear his second Symphony and this de- 
scriptive symphony, not to mention other 
works by him, without feeling that Vin- 
cent dindy is profoundly, nobly emo- 
tlonal. “The Search for God’ is neces: 
sarily episodic, as there must be musica] 
expression of each guest of the Ziant; 
but here is no panoramic music, no music 
for films; even without the story in 
mind, the musie would be impressive, 
Whether it portrays the pomp of poten- 
lates, the fury of battle, or the joyous 
bells and the exultation of the faithful 
on the feast day of the Resurrection WXo, 
adIndy here is not cold ahd repelling 
(fis heart beats as warmly for humanity 
as did the heart of his master Cesar 
l’ranck., 

Malpiero’s Suite is a delightful little 
work, with interesting and poetic ideas, 
deftly expressed by the instruments, 
His scheme of orchestration seems to be 
his own; nor is he in his harmonie 
scheme an jimitator. They are little 
pieces, these impressions received from 
the three birds, but there is more fancy 
in them than in many huge symphonies 
and pretentious symphonic poems. How 
discreet, yet how telling is his employ- 
ment of instruments! “ach has its 
significance. Mr. Monteux, who econ- 
ducted throughout skilfully and con 
amore, is to be heartily thanked for 
bringing out noteworthy modern com- 
positions, 

The Rhapsody of Delius was per- 
formed here by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in 1916. It then seemed in- 
ferior in construction and interest to 
his “Paris” and ‘Brigg Fair,”’ which are 
in the repertory of the Boston Sym- 
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phony Orchestra, 
beautiful ) 
Rhapsody there is too Ifttle rhapsodic 
glow. 
cording to the old saying, 
pleasure sadly. 
most a melancholy, 
much of this 


infertor to his’ 
‘In this 


far 
“Summer Garden.” 


The dancers, as the English, ac- 
take their 
There is a reserve, al- 
that characterizes 


composer's music, His 


idiom is still strange to us. 


week will be as follows: 
‘Manfred’ 
Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan’’; Saint 
Saens, Piano Concerto G minor, No, & 
(Perey Grainger, 
ture to ‘‘Le Roi d’Ys.” 


The program of the concerts next | 


Symphony; Griffes, 


pianist); Lalo, Over- 


eo 


PLAYED FOR 


| 
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LD EL AS ni ttt tt ™ 


FIRST TIME 


IN AMERICA 


Symphony Performs 
New Works-I rio 


Soloists 
Vig owt Alec. Mans 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Because of Christmas-tide, the 
concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, which would ordinarily 
have occurred on Saturday night, 
was given yesterday evening. The 
same programme will be performed 
this afternoon at the customary 
matinee tn Symphony Hall. This 
programme consists of Mozart’s 
overture to “Don Giovanni’; his 
concerto for two pianos and or- 
chestra, in E-flat, played by Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison; “The 
Search for God,” from Vincent d’ 


ft 


Indy’s sacred opera, “St. Christo-} 


pher; “Impressions of Nature,” 
Suite No. 1, by Malapiero, and 
Delius’ “Dance Rhapsody.” 


compositions by d’Indy and Mala- 
piero were played respectively for 
the first time in Boston and the 
first time in America. 


enews ee 


D’INDY’S WORK A FEATURE 


The feature of this concert was the 


Tschaikowsky, superb dramatic and symphonic piece 
‘rhe lof 


d’Indy. This piece relates the 


. lsearch of Auferus for the Kingdom of 


|Heaven. 
learth, visiting the most powerful king- 


“He went over the whole 


doms, thinking to find what he sought 
in the palaces of kings. And the mon- 
arehs réplied, ‘I am not the King of 


Heaven.’” Auferus went to the great 
wars. He prostrated himself before the 
Holy Pontiff, only to receive the same 
answer. At last, discouraged by seven 
years wanderings, Auferus returned to 
his native land. 

When d’Indy’s opera was performed 
in Paris, June 6, 1920, the tale of the 
search and the martyrdom of Auferus 
is presented in a series of connected 
episodes and each musical episode is 
prefaced by spoken narrative on the 
stage. The music heard last night 
would have gained in significance, per- 
haps, under such circumstances, Yet 
it is such noble music, music so virile 
in texture, so emotional and lofty ofl 
word, that it made a tremendous effect. 


Music of the Warrior 


We do not know any music which Mr. 
D’Indy has composed in late years 
which comes near this piece for sus 
tained inspiration and power. The musi- 
cal idiom is very strictly that of the old 
scales and the austere harmonic feeling 
of medieval times. In this idiom D’Indy 
\is pre-eminently at home. The music 
never steps out of its medieval frame. 
It is as the war-song of a Christian 
warrior of old wandering the world 
questing for God. 
| There is musical reference to ‘‘the 
great wars,’ there is noble pomp and 
ies The orchestra 


suous or soft. 
like steel. 
a-bpie, the music of a warrior 
as original as it is masterly. 
conventionally symphonic at all, 
old devices like the cannon fit 


so coherent as a whole, 


Deliberate and Designed 


This music interfered a little 


blazes | 
with color, yet this cover is never sen- 
It is radiant or it is hard | 
It is music mailed and cap- 
of the 
faith. The development of the ideas is 
It is not 
and 
admir- | 
ably a touching melody in the manner | 
of plain song. Then, too, the piece is. 


with. 
one’s receptivity to the impressionistic 
The! nature sketches of Malaptero, of which 


| 


1 


| soloists. 


the third, a nocturne, mace the best| zart’s opera, “Don Juan.’ In its present 


impression at a first hearing. But this| state this “capital of music” prefers to 
poop is for the writer far below, inlreceive ‘“‘lyric-drama”’ in driblets from 
bina pour ie ar composer's! primi donne making money and losing reP- 
ton Symphony ot aaa taro yor DIGGOR SF, CSA Ree) VS. eee ae 

-noons, Not too often has the overture been 


ago. That music is the mature ex- ° ‘ 
pression of an exceptional mind. repeated at the Symphony Concerts, 


The music of Malapiero heard 
last night seems 
signed in its impressionism. More The hearer, again as the books say, muS&St 
worthless, however, was the Delius take it as self-contained. Fortunately at 
Dance Rhapsody, a series of variations\the back of nearly everyone's head is s0me 
on an English or Irish dance tune,jnotion of Don Juan, his fortunes and his 
which variations hecome_ tiresome fate. If there were not few can be 80 
Stunts on the part of a composer who dull as to hear without responding ear 
a ed on mene of himself, “and mood the threatening chords, the som- 
concerto. They played with a beautifully ang ago dager A little probestra ne ie 
developed sense of ensemble, with bal-,"© S847 em these days of an hundred play- 
ance of tone, and coordination with theie™® 4 relatively small orchestra gave 
orchestra. They played with sparkle-him voice yesterday, but with it and with 
and a lively rythm, with crisp clarity What economy he gained his ends. In the 
and precision of attack. In the slow distant year of grace, 1787, atmosphere 
movement, following the lead of the (as the present word goes) and illusion 
cymposer, they touched greater depths. were quite possible in music. They are 
The whole performance, technically and not nearly so modern discoveries as some 


musically, was one which put the little lof us believe. After all it {s the individual] 
known double piano concerto before itS jnaeination and not the implements oF 


audience in a rarely favorable light. ' send itil 
There was much enthusiasm Fe ach _ What the wise call “the time-Spirit’’ that 
out the evening, and recalls for the ™4kes the music. 

Again, when Mozart goes forward more 
swiftly and lightly, is the Don Juan ris~ 
ing from page and orchestra a whit less 
vivid than the Don Juan whom Strauss 
filings out of his tone-poem on the canvas 


Sa mS eR 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


MOZART, MODERNS AND A NOTABLE of our ears and minds in the panoply of 


An 


“Saint Christopher” 
Music—“Impressions of Nature’ and a 
New Side to Malipiero—“Back to Mo» occasion 
zart” and Not in Vain 


always so. 


enhanced the merit of other—desirable cir- played 
cumBtance, likewise, if 


ag 
mu 


and forever. 


wh 


modern harmonic and instrumental color, 
In the light and shade of modern romantio 
feeling? Is he less glowing, less con- 
quering figure, less in amorous prowess 
or unearthly fate? Hardly, if only we 
Superb think of Mozart’s overture as the tone- 
picturing that it really is, yesterday, to- 
day and forever; if only on this particular 
Mr. Monteux had played thig 
Allegro, as the formalists call it, 
urgently and more plastically. 


NEW PIECE 


nw a ee we 


Orchestral Fragment from d’Indy’s 
Proves a 


OZART and the moderns divided rarity of the evening—-the concerto in 
the Symphony Concert of iast E-flat for two pianos, seemingly the one 
evening. Both were interesting, and only piece available when paired virtue 
whereas neither he nor they are osi are joined with an orchestra. Years. 

By the virtues of contrast each ago Mr. Randolph and Mr. Hutcheson 
it at the Symphony Concerts in: 
we are to believe, Boston; the other day Mme. Samaroff and | 
us, that the current Of Mr. Gebhard undertook it in New York; | 
unbroken yesterday, today yesterday Mr Maler and Mr. Pattison’! 
It is good to hear the classics had their turn. It is music almost of an} 
are not so familiar as to D@ improvising Mozart. Possibly he spent | 


the books tell 
Sic flows 


en they 


Coated thick with routine, when they are days or a full week in the making of it, 


not 
lift 


varnished and set, as it were, upon rather night. 
fott.ing pins. 


to hear in the theatre the overture to MO- sfiffen 


so rare as to seem like curiositieS whereas, according to legend, the overture 
ed from a case in a museum, dusted,to “Don Juan’ was written in a smeke 
Yet, as his unique way was,. 
if there were any, did not dim or 
spontaneity. The melodies spring 


Nobody nowadays expects pains, 


less 


Music of another sort was the Mozartean | 


There, , 
indeed, like many another prelude of the 
deliberate and de. opera house, it seems to lead nowhere. 





“lightly into being @nd forthwith chaPii! Malipiero’s own’ Be 


by flowing grace, pensive fancy, or deft! woodland—a 


Sparkle. The variations and the modula- 
tlons seem the intuitions of 
From the tips of Mozart’s fingers fall del- 
icately the orchestra: background and ac- 
companiment. The simplicity, fancy, ele- 
Zance, serenity of the whole music seem 
inexhaustible second nature in the com- 
poser. The hearer, too wonted to the 
strivings of theSe our days, basks in them. 

If ever there was music of the gossa- 
mer of tone it is this concerto and, like 
light glintinge gently through it, is the 
interplay of the two voices. The one pian- 
ist completes the melody that the other 
has begun; or lets his fellow sing it, while 
he weaves his garlands o 

Back |ipememeecnanss ' 

figures | sees ; 

more © 

there j 

a hal 

More 

Maier 

their 

have & 

and se 

rable ‘ 

igure 

fancy 

pulse 

With 1 

smi'iny 

tison | 

unity 

respor 

divides 

feel ‘t 

spirit. 


the instant. 


clear simple poetry 
withal, Then the poetry of silent night in- 
woodland dusky and still. For it Ma ipiero | 
discovers melody, simple, low-voiced, suf- 
fused with dim harmonies: Shadowy of 
color—music that may have Sounded in 
his ear as from long vista felt rather than 
seen. Again, the woods of autumn, the 
conventional mood of melancholy, with a 
touch of convention (as musieal conven- 
tion goes in these days) in the expression 
of it. This first “impression” may pass for 
preluding. The other two affirm anew 
the sensitive temper, the sensitive hand of 
Malipiero. He can summon hig own 
beauty and suggestion into musical speech: 
he can also usé@. aS some have doubted, a. 


oes 


: a 
ne 
poten 


, 
aos 


The Revived and Newly 


? 


i oné resemblance 


tween his’ “Saint Christopher” and Wag- 


‘ner’s “Parsifal.” Not the least is the equal 


impression of old design and deeply set 
purpose at last and altogether fulfilled. 
The outcome, in this symphonic frag- 
ment, with Mr. Monteux and the orchas- 
tra adding their own eloquence, is music 
that less persuades by beauty than com- 
mands by power. There is superb large- 
ness of substance; there is a_ stripped 
might of march and movement. Down 
the winds of time, blow the echoes of 
battles, in old legend. Far yet near stir. 
the tonal pomps of kings and pontiffs keep-. 
ing high and holy festival. Here and, 
there sound the voices of the vicars and} 


| the lords whom aod, in those days,, Bet | tower. ; ie 


—e—e 


men. Thesé. things come and. go” 


| While the great longing in the heart ‘of’ 
‘the slave for the King. of Heaven ever 


haunts the music, as in undertone: while 
in overtone, go the wonder, the beauty, 
the power of that célestial presence, Let 
the redants pick their way into the occa- 
si0nal Wagnerian suggestion—for d'Indy 
Cannot eScape the master who, hardly legs 
than Franck, swayed his younger prime, 
Let them seek out also for delight or 
derision what some will ecall the “‘medicz- 
falism” of ‘Saint Christopher.” The 
power, the exaltation remain and both are 
the rarest of qualities, whatever be the 
other glories, of composers in our par- 
licular day. lor thé most part they bask 
in thelr gardens. D’Indy prefers his high 
PARKER 


—. es fe 
tbe CLL . 


(Phototgraph by Horner) 


pnstituted Hoffmann Quartet 


J. Hoffmann, First Violin; C. Barth, Violoncello: L.. Artieres, Viola ; E. Hoffmann, Second Violin 
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cCompaniment. The simplicity, fancy, ele- 
Sance, serenity of the whole music seem 
inexhaustible second nature in the com- 
‘poser. The hearer, too wonted to the 
strivings of theSe our days, basks in them. 

If ever there was music of the gossa- 
mer of tone it is this concerto and, like 
light glinting gently through it, is the 
interplay of the two voices. The one pian- 
ist completes the melody that the other 
has begun; or lets his fellow sing it, while 
he weaves his garlands of arabesque. 
Back and forth they toss variations and 
figures; ornament from the one suggests 
more ornament from the other, and lo! 
there is a cadenza. And so forth through 
a half hour of seeming improvisation. 

Moreover, Mozartean as Mozart were Mr 
Maier and Mr. Pattison face to face across 
their two pianos. Their tone—for they 
have but one—was limpid and light, bright 
and sensitive. Their fingers were insepa- 
rable when the melody flowed from them. 
Figure and ornament kept Mozartean 
‘fancy and grace, seemed the common im- 
-pulse of the instant in the two virtuosi. 
With the composer they shared serene and 
smiling elegance. Mr. Maier and Mr. Pat- 
‘tison have attained more than a flawless 
unity of touch and tone, more than a like 
responsiveness when the piece in hand 
divides their voices. They perceive music, 
feel ‘tt, play it as with a single mind and 
spirit. The eye sees two pianists: the ear 
and every other perceptive faculty discoyv- 
érs but one. Yesterday, moreover, a third 
and essential voice—Mozart’s own—waeas a* 
completely fused with theirs. Through it 
all went a hint of miracle—Mozart’s way 
again. 

Not in garden but in woods Malipiero re- 
ceived the sensations out of which he made 
the music of ‘three “‘Impressions of Na- 
ture,”’ played in Boston by Mr. Monteux 
for the first time in America, as Mr. Bo- 
danzky played the other three two months 
ago in New York. The names of birds— 
blackcap, wood-pecker, ow'!—label them 
and beyond mistaking. The wood-pecker 
drums intermittently through his particu- 
lar piece. In fact, however, all three ar2 
tone-pictures in little, according to famil- 
jar exercise of our composing youth. It 
is Summer in the woods and they are astir 
with light and life. Malipiero writes no 


delineative music after the example of' 


Wagner in the familiar scene in ‘‘Sieg- 
fried.’’ Rather, he finds a _ rhythmic 
figure (as.'Musorgsky liked to do) and sets 
it flashing here, there and everywhere un- 
til the music becomes a sunlit web quiver- 
ing in the bright air. The background 
shimmers: the motion never halts. It is 


preluding. 


clear and simple poetry 
Then the poetry of silent night in 

d dusky and still. For it’ Ma ipiero 
discovers melody, simple, low-voiced, suf- 
fused with dim harmonies: shadowy of 
color—music that may have sounded jn 
his ear as from long vista felt rather than 
seen. Again, the woods of autumn, the 
conventional mood of melancholy, with 
touch of convention (as musical 


- veg.” 
‘ 
; 


a 


of it. This first ‘‘impression’”’ may pass for 
The other two affirm 
the sensitive temper, the sensitive hand of 
Malipiero. He can summon his own 
beauty and Suggestion into musical speech; 
he can also use, aS some have doubted, a 
telative simplicity of means. 

Finally, the composer of constriction. the 
Delius, whose music even in a 
Rhapsody’ is mever so articulate 
imagination would make it. 
provise bravely upon a 
readily manivulated 


‘Dance 
as his 
He would im- 
well-rhythmed, 
inotive. He would 


make it dance; he would make it sing. 


Rut no sooner does he set the dance in 
motion than somehow beclog its feer as 
by excess of tension; while no sooner 
does he sign than cloudy harmonies de- 
ascend upan the ring, Only with a michiu 
effort toward the end does he finally sot 
nis motive free. The gods of music have 
heen crue! to Delius. Imagination they 
gave him and then denied him speecn. 


Of 


D'Indy led the moderns—the d’indy 


the one fragment from the ‘music-drama 
of Saint Christopher that it is possible i 
transfer to the concert-hall-— eh symphonic 
poem, in brief rather than in little, that 
is epitome, in the second act, of the jou né ; 
of the’slave who was to be martyr, up a ep 
down the world in quest of the King e 
Heaven. Of course, it should be the obligae 
tion of the Metropolitan Opera House to 
set on the American stage this “Legend 
of Saint Christopher,’ with which an illus 
trious composer would crown his career, 
in which he has written 4s only he i 
our time writes. By the token, moreover. 
of this symphonic fragment, he would not 
fail upon the ears, the minds, the hearts 
of hearers. ‘the music is masterfully 
made, with the fertility in invention and 
resource; the ever unfolding unity that are 
d’'Indy’s intent and desire fulfilléd. Into 
music he would transmute medizeval legend 
and often out of these pages rise the 
modes, the accents of medieval psalmody. 
None the less, being of these days and 
of his own voice and manner, d’Indy im- 
pregnates them with modern sonoritics, 
sharpens them with twentieth-century d/s- 
sgonance, enriches them with the harmony 
and the color of a later time, Learning, 
wisdom, resource aid in the process, but 4 
veritable divination guides it. Seemingly 
‘in this music of. his final years, the loft- 
iness, the austerity of d’Indy’s mind and 
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tween 


impression of old design and deeply Set 
purpose at last and altogether’ fulfilled. 
The outcome, in this symphonic frag- 
ment, with Mr. Monteux and the orches- 
tra adding their own eloquence, is music 
that less persuades by beauty than com- 
mands by power. There is superb large- 
ness of substance; there is a- stripped 
might of march and movement. Down 
the winds of time, blow the echoes of 
battles, in old legend. Far yet near stir 
the tonal pomps of kings and pontiffs keep- 
ing high and holy festival. Here and 
there sound the voices of the vicars and 


the lords whom God, in those days,. set 


taf % in 
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he least is the equal haun eta laoyl 


while 

in overtone, go the wonder, the beauty, 

the power of that célestial presence, [Lat 

the redants pick their way into the occas 

si0nal Wagnerian suggestion—for d'Indy 

cannot eScape the master who, hardly less 

than Franck, swayed his younger prime. 

|Let them seek out also for delight or 
‘derision what some will call the “mediee- 
valism” of ‘Saint Christopher.” The 
power, the exaltation remain and both are 

the rarest of qualities, whatever be the 

, other glories, of composers in our par- 
licular day. For thé most part they bask 

| in thelr gardens. D'’Indy prefers: hig. high 
| tower. H. T. Parkrer. 
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strumentation, a fascinating Passage of 


Tschaikowsky shows his Slavic passion 
for the Picturesque. Above ali, there is 
the haunting beauty and poignancy of 
the dialogue with the zhost of Astarte, 

Well, there are those who look with 
condescension on this composer 
lschaikowsky. They talk about his 
over-emotionalism, his unrestrained 
revelations of self, his tonal man- 
nerisms and excesses, his difficulty in 
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Ys,” and, with the assistance of ‘sincerity, the flaming intensity of his 


Percy Grainger, Pianist, Saint- | utterance. 

saens’ G minor concerto, yesterday ope e, Was occasion again, listening = 
ere ’ ? , "| The Pleasure Dome of IKvubla Kahn,’’ 
| ternoon in Symphony Hall, be lament the untimely taking off of 
Charles Tomlinson Griffes, the young 
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? SCHAIKOWSKY WELCOME ‘finding himself in his art when he died. 
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the Australian Pianist, Will Play This Wi tively fe catia toate Mh dae ie i yg de 
Percy Grainger, . S hony Orchestra. The 'tively few compositions of Uschaikow- ‘had. in fae tl, barely become known and 
for the First Time with the Boston y= ‘y Hi Settings of i sky—is Tschaikowsky waning in the recognized for its work when there 
Boston Public Knows Him Well Because o iS | concert hall?—and nis Choice of the lcame to an end a career of extraordi- 
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Reet: ae ave act on the ee | A less noted composer, in a less pre« 
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n, r | /Suously sugared,  sonegful | 
respective themes. Scorn, ile the aval ‘ Stully — thickened, | 
spair are thundered forth, wh dL Ae. . Ve (Pied | vokes Astarte from his visions—-the te 


memory. and the vision of Astarte Si© : CHAIKOVSKY’S “MANFRED”; ALSO ™Ul8r formula, the easy antithesis, of 


, s-ithering up and 
a or purring “intensely’”” 


rst Moves 


hu- Chaikot 
; ith a tenderness, now aikovsky sympho 
Re eeggeeetigetindt e that we find a : REAL MUSIC _down the pth da on 
Tschaikowsky’s letters when he pout : through it, 


sep inc once. The second r : ment 
out his tag tg ore sf the Alps,’ The Commonplaces, Seldom Relieved, of a ser ant A aos 
movement, TT ae oer ee f the . . Dds < scnerzo—saving ra ‘3 
' -epresentation 9O : Tedious Piece — M Gri ee wh Brace to the 
| with its tonal wigs sae ‘hanal show r. riffes’s “Kubla Whole piece so long as Chaiko " 
| cataract, and the final bacchan. with the vsky 1s busy 


; : serli *schaikowsky Khan” ees . flickering rhythms, 
Perey Grainger Pianist, the influence of Berlioz. Tsci Renews Its Magic—Mr. Grainger, harmonie the glinting 
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‘me ava fortunate in a musical ™'s. . PR ays APRA ae instrumental] 
| : ; Fe? et Tice wed in his finale of ““Har- Glorifies a Concerto by Saint-Saens, and tN wherewith he would suggest the 
, Assists in Impressive are iegg tore put. for his finale hep: Throughout the Orchestra Shin rte of the Waterfall. By so much 
Program former hase solemnity that. he be sie : aa ae an = this Manfred Symphony.” Soon, hows 

fret gh measures that speak oO tALNOVSKY is the ogre of the return the hero’s and the composer's dole- 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY’S the oka dennlets’ measures, as ch quenting them wish to hear his Upon the conventional] “pastoral” stuff of 
i in tl 9 first and last movements © pointed music, hear it seldom, are disap-)/the third ‘movement. Manfred “does take 
‘Mi R y | in the age , “ted. speak their desi on awful,’ as 
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ANE RED HEA v i ~ nl symphonic poem of eer oe to each other and to the powers her distressed husband; but theaa ert 
tid ge aia rts irst time ata oonw* a ely be at Symphony Hall. On the other Of the Symphony are done papa 
Mo cage tenth in vaio every conductor of the orchestra,, TUry begin the fin 
was ape ae a . Mr. : Fiedler’s day, has dislikeq in the palace of a 
hody, unable to pay for nua take caremenee prc s and made no secret of Stupidly mistakes 
. 5S patie Seal sarts. and tis - staste, Dr, WN , . +} . 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux conduc- | ;pe orchestral parts, Se vaching bY Gay : helena gel he) r. Muck was ill at ease with ,@ ghostly inter n appariti 
: weed TEA eS OE , strength was his, tee , is es-lan s pleces; believed himself unre- Where, for the ' on-— 
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Symphony Hall, The program was 4&5 | “Kubla Khan” might be ready eget would have none of the three latter sym- illusion. Finally Cit oe formula for 
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been played at these concerts for nine ‘sm: he heard music that mist song knew him not Mr. wk a mete abaud ¢ 7 . 
years. In no one of Tschaikowsky’s 1m- stirred the revellers beneath Kublias inclines littie He ae ee. onteux, in turn, here Chaikovsk 
portant works is the composer's labor nleasure dome. ip: * usual fairness and © e ee ee Wika his» ly, are EEG, 
more apparent, He was practically | Mr. Grainger played the familial rie? Preciates the hadikerine de: Sh Mg 
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everywhere we ve desired end: because ‘ w caught his martial ire. se io 
Tt Se neute. to last Mr. Griffes had excelled no less fn ager 
from first measure ¢ the most "2¢ © like Scherzo; while, as Mr. 2 ve 
evokes and sustains one 1 i? -mnenionl rainbow-li dl . arin it spared not with 
evasive of moods—the ee d the fine- ‘Ux rightly igpmocernes: melodrama. AS 
vision; because the beauty ¢n of as fine Manfred 8 —_— ca st lay the filmy tex- 
ness of his measures are on . are in Well within there hth tote-DOGt, the bright 
autiful an imagery. there abe . ture of Mr. Grittes 5 ies of Saint- 
Ge vicie music Mr. Loeffler and Mr. Pn rhythms, the smiling tea nen 2a plays 
ter There was—the more the pit Saéne’s concerto. A ree 4 more and 
95 ay And a public that fourteen again at Symphony net instrument. 
months ago covered “The Baap tert 0c more it becomes a sensitizec 
with applause, somehow on Saturday --—-— : 
: Sey the audience felt surer of the Jtems and onkogs aegis AAPOR Orches- 
: Saint-Saéns in a con- . teux and the ». 
estimable Monsieur Saint-Saens in a ¢ Mr. Mon 


, rt tor 
. = as . =" , in a second concel 
eerto fifty years old, with Mr. Giainger tra will be heard 1 


have happily made an end of these futili- 


kovsky’s “Manfred” are distributed through 
the programmes. 


Symphony Hall. 


Monteux and public sentiment generally 


ee ee er eet eer eeeenenenet-ncneene 


Music in Boston 


ties. Bellicose invective and concertog for Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
violin hardly seem related things. 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — At Reis 
Orchestra and conductor departed last tenth concert on December 31 the 
evening upon the usual monthly journey : 


southward. In Philadelphia, Washington, Boston. Symphony 


Orchestra played 
Baltimore and Brooklyn, Mr. Cortot, 


the the following program: Techaikow- 
familiar pianist, will assist them, playing re ge 
Saint-Saéns’s concerto in F maior in which sky, Manfred 
he was once heard here with the Con- 
servatory Orchestra of Paris. 
cities are to hear Casella’s 
Balakirev’s “Islamey,”” to be played like- 
wise in New York along with the other ture to “Le Roi d’Ys.” 
novel numbers of recént concerts in Bos 
ton—the fragment from d’Indy’s 
Christopher’; Bax’s 
Fairy Hills’’: 
and Mr. Griffes’s 
Kubla Khan.’’ 
D minor, B 


Symphony op. 658; 
iriffes, ‘‘The Pleasure Dome of Kubla 
pagunen’ te Khan”; Saint-Saéns, second concerto 
for pianoforte in G minor; Lalo, over- 


Perey Grainger 


ia... , was the pianist. 
Saint Tschaikowsky’s “Manfred” has. not 
hn ee. ee ee heard here in some years and is 
Malipiero’s “‘Nature-Pieces”’ | ! , | ui 7 
‘‘Pleasure-Dome of SOMething of a novelty for that reason. 
Schumann’s symphony in The freshness of the themes and the 
rahms’s in E minor and Chai- brightly colored orchestration are re- 
_markable still. For all its morbid 

H. T. Parker wailing, its fretfulness, its pure and 
————— = sunashamed melodrama, this musi¢ 


‘shows the unmistakable marks of 
BOSTON SYMPHONY genius. The performance was above 


criticism. Mr. Monteux’s understand-. 
ORCHESTRA 


_ hony Hall on 
ianist—for fresh token of the more | i Pension Fund pPaygriyrer with the 
Uiightened policy now prevailing at ana | Sunday git desired “Wagner Pro- 
. +} { $010- or € d eager e . “pay al Tey s 
, ; ts in the choice oO ‘lon ane ‘ ‘ resting to see 
Lapa piadllindedgueaidaalieaalpeies day, ‘round! ..mme.” It will be intere him Philadelphia—aA c+ v , 
ae ae te = Figsinsonm ‘ i-bys.” ein opolitan conductor like a ae otae ee of 
forage * 1 old stand-DY*. how a cosm band dis- oe a BY Seni | alo pnts ded 
and ’round went Sy gees ae hearers KnN€W ppooges it and what ee im. the ‘than on that occasion. The com- 
Blessed wih apie Now youth, aS pays in it. To ask ae ye a ter OFF poser has well assimilated the means 
Oo expect. - . | oston ne ge ' lof ; ‘ , 
ey ene concert-hall goes, has entry— opera house in gs airector of the Met- saltimore—Lyric Theatre, Wed., Jan. 5 at | Of expression adopted by composers of 
Heifetz and Spalding, Levitzki and OTM for the Mentos the smile of gentle scorn 8:16, Alfred Cortot. ithe present time. It is artfully con- 
stain “Mr. Werrenrath and Miss ai iat 2g en asked him the other day New av ork—Carnegie Fall, structed music, picturesque, effective, 
—and seldom has this youth boing ms i sige a might bring his company , | eae Re IRs land at certain moments expressive. 
anticipation. Once more ie coheuets ‘in G i spring’) Bot Waaner © Ww bane at | vat 8:16 "Alfred: Costin Jan. 7, | There is a noticeable absence of a dis- 
; _— ‘ Ss ( 4 “om ” Qo c ‘ Oo.1e0, “ > J . P 
filled it. The life at brrayggto the pianist pal] is a deal better than no Was Silhaitcka:, cons mae tinctive, personal note, however. 
4 > . , ; ‘ gtield, —§ y 
minor is rhythmic \v ing. It is crystal- ali. ia ike dean asad as df vortam——Sun., Jan. \9, | Would that Mr. Grainger had chosen 
Bee eeert and Une ee napid and crisp of Ry another token éven the the | } ‘another and more novel concerto. One 
lear music, and he was limpid anc beens ate themselves to the end of al Hartford, Parsons eighty . 3 ; 
ihe without a hint of dry expos-tion “i a ae weeks hence, Mme. Menges }5 | at 8:15. associates him with less” hackneyed, 
hardness of touch. Throughout nn el war. a: the Symphony Concerts a cor familiar music. Hig reading was re- 
Saéns is both fanciful and ge pba to ae pied for violin—and by free —_ ~smarkable, nevertheless. for its rhyth- 
o 1% ? oni, . . ; 
gees celts the sor 3 “trivial” — easnelented choice. Now the aged bru mic life and fire. His performance 
llegretto as ; : 
have scorned the A 


‘ing of the score was perfect. He 

‘PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor ‘played it sincerely, in the true roman- 
Boston—Symphony Hall—Tonight at 8 | tic manner. 
| Griffes’ “Kubla Khan,” yayed for 
‘the first time a little over a year ago, | 
did not produce a different impression | 


Soloist, Percy Grainger 
Music, Mon. 
Soloist, Alfred Cortot, 


National Theatre, 
Alfred Cortot. 


Washington—New 


Tues, 
Jan. 4, at 4:80. 


, 


Thurs., Jan. 6, at 
Jan. 8, at 2:30. 


sic—Fri., 


Theatre—Mon.. Jan, 
Soloist, Pia stro. 


rs the world over, 
| , ; r and po!l- jike other men of his yea eh false 
Yrainger was as playful anc a peevish, fa 
1 ay eee the had never cultivated saiq in bee Rerssgs gd pct a * Some 
shed as ‘ " ‘y GoeS and foolish thing a ger ae | 
rritten, if memory an . to be vindi 
— ~ yo paimageg title, 8 corn-stalk march. hereabouts noted them, ap compelled | yrounding out a program. 
aug eryghan >. st of ail the pianist’s abilli- tive, and by ulterior in d to fight i| : jing of the orchestra throu 
Tegiag wy vote eds the ability that wry, gpalding (who gh I a concerto of! & jafternoon was particularly 
es WwW ‘ = : anc wi ‘ 
ib ; atever me war) to a lemme | os ' 
the concerto most Sehgal peso ne anes eat he wished to play at the Sym-| in tone and phrasing. 
» 1m, | ” r er, as! “ rei Mele 
i ase ti fone if he and the COM~ pnnony Concerts a year ago Beek cs onee'| 
o angele improvising it upon ears and they had previously cael his music that | 
er hearing it, in the illusion of the Jat to withdraw a piece 
Te ’ 


at hestra. Mr. | 
instant, for the first time. Flow sure, sim- she wished to sing with the orc 
ple felicitous seemed Saint-Saéns’s means. 


4 


iwas Without affectation, sincere, in the 
agp of the music. Lalo’s Overture 
is agreeable music, a useful piece for 
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Dialogue of Wind and 


1, in G minor, op. 26 
ONIQUES, ‘“‘La Mer”? 
la mer (From Dawn till Noon on 
es’’) 


tes after the Symphony 
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in G major, ‘‘Military, (B.&H.No.11) 
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(‘Frolic of Wav 
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OVERTURE in the Italian Style in C major, op. 170 
TROIS ESQUISSES SYMPH 


I, De l’aube a mid 


CONCERTO for Violin, No. 


I. Prelude: 


II. Adagio 
III. Allegro energico 


SYMPHONY 
I. Ada 
II, 
ITT. 


Menuetto; Trio 
IV. Finale: P 

the Ocean” 
II. Jeux de va 


III. Dialo 
Sea’’) 


Soloist: 
ISOLDE MENGES 
f ten m 
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Symphony Hall. 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


KEKVENTH PROGRANME 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 14, AT 2.30 P.M. 
There will be an interm 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, AT 8 PM. 


SCHUBERT, 
DEBUSSY, 
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_Miraculosuly echoed by Debussy’s or- 
chestra., 


- 
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Marvelous Orchestration 


The orchestration of this composition 
seems almost past compare. It ig 
wonderful in every way and in every 
_department: of the orchestra. If one 
took the scoring for the woodwind choir 
' alone, the woodwind choir without 
strings or brass or even percussion to 
help it out, one would be fascinated. 
In fact, some times we wonder if fewer 
strings than ‘those of the standard 
Symhony orchestra of today, with the 
retention of the standard number. of 


? . | wind instruments. would not make even 
Debussy 5 Work asily a more elfective performance. Woe have 


afte. ~—.—e - * o 
- 
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heard this musie in the smaller spaces 

Of Sanders Theatre in Cambridge, where 

Feature of Its the wood showed more than it does in 

| the spaces of Symphony Hall, and the 

effect was wilder, more eerie, more 

wmheannily of the sea. But what is 

Concert true of the woodwind is likewise true 

of the strings and other divisions of 

- the orchestra. Debussv writes for one 

~fael 2/ as for all, with complete mastery. 

BY OLIN DOWNES | In Debussv's orchestra the winds 

3 whisper, the waves crash. sirens sing 

\liss lsolde Menges, violinist. Was! Strange songs. But In spite of all this 

soloist at the concert riven hy the tonal magic the music seems to lack 

ho " ae the grip and the Unity of conception 

~OSston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre) which make so wonderful for example, 

\lonteux conductor, vesterday af.| the carlier and less mature music of 

' " . : the movement, “Strens from the three 

fernoon 11) oyvmphony Hall, The | orchestra} nocturnes, In that move- 

orchestral compositions were:| ment is the essence of “La Mer,” and 

Schub t’s Ov sal . | the Nocturne is much less sophisticated, 

‘ale erts Overture in the Italian | much less fussed over, while simple and 

Manner: Haydn's Military Sym-| wonderful ideas, put very modestly, 
phony, and Debussy’s three pieces 


tel with -becoming brevity, an unfor- 
: é | getable tale. 
«Or orchestra, which go under the! 
collective title of “La Mer.” | 
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Best Way to Enjoy It 


The way to take ‘‘La-Mer’’—and one 


eee ee ee 


DEBUSSY THE FEATURE /could not help taking it that way dur- 


| ing the sympathetic and engrossing per- 
The performance of this music of | formance of Mr. Monteux—jis perhaps 
Debussy was for some the feature of | to listen to each measure for what it is, 
the concert. Not but what Mr. Monteux  ¢6 immerse oneself in its sheer tonal 
led a Superb performance of a delight- beauty and wonder; to forget all in- 
ful and insufficiently known Symphony | stinctive demands for some kind of a 
ef Haydn, not but what Schubert's | form. Some kind of an artistic Struct- 
‘verture in the manner of Rossini en- | Ure; to meet the composer half way, 
Praise Was More Than Con- “sriained the audience hugely. But the |"0t to reflect that this sound might 
This Praise 


: 1 crown of the ‘samme Del represent a wind that was Shaking the 
tation. : ’ | OF oncert was Debussy’s | gh} re as well as a wi lmatarrde’ 
4 th ong Rear awa in New York. She Will Appear in | Jnpressionistic score, which was given Seen Aen Welk. Aap. wing Cyaturiee 
firmed by fer fer ‘ret Time This Winter. 
ime 18 
Boston for the First 


~ cba wernete 


A ESLER IE LO TF 


ee , - 
Isolde Menges, the Young English Violinist, Came to This Cou 


aii 


Ws: . _Ocean depths, to take Debussv’s wor 
Dy far the best performance thus far | 4 bee 


heard in thie waite for it that this is the Sea and revel in 
As to the permanent enius f this | the fantasy with the composer, Thus 
ada, é é » O US yy; \Rbtiag, , 
| . me tS ‘IlIde lamented the decay of the 
ie te one hesitates after many hear- lying. To him every artist Was a her 
9 errata | N coming to a. conclusion ra. ie. ‘ ’ , § ar as 3 
a a ne — spies. q | * Man who invents somethine Which is 
pussy's ee OS 88 baffling as the Sea | not SO pete his sreatnoss tonha ae 
itself, in its many moods. These moods, | "°° ,5 Ae Pe eh ay n dp: : 
er these sounds of the sea, are | Ured by the quality of his yarn. Let us 
ST Oe Ree 'listen to Mr. Debussy, artist-liar, with 
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| Marvelous Orchestration 


orchestration of this composition 
almos! as compare Ii iS 
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rl hed Loney In © way and in every 
Gepartment’ of he orehestr: If one 
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the Young English Violinist, Came to This Coun- ingles : me 
try with a Great Reputation. This Praise Was More Than Con- a SCS ly. But , © reflect that this sound might 
firmed by Her Performance in New York. She Will Appear in breuaikitee: Cee was ussy's TePresent a wind that was shaking the 

Boston for the First Time This Winter. y far the bea: neha sh pct as given | ocean dentha’ |, oe Wind disturbing 
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the understanding that if he wi erent 
‘keep on lying so wonderfully a sy et 
sea we will listen to him, promise 
to interrupt or ask embarrassing asee 
tions as to the accuracy of his — 
but take it for what it is and nei arid 
inquire nor speculate as to vr oe 
ability. But we personally thin Says yph 
deep in our hearts that this music is r 
little less genuine, less eee ny ber asi 
inspired than earlier music of Debuss: | 
It is certain that much of its Ts 
fascination was the piste aire ° 
Mr. Monteux and his superb orches Ta. 
| The performance of Haydn s sb 
‘phony showed again what ep any 
traditional fallacies historians = pla 
dents of music, as well as +4 ese 
other subject under the sun, ah fly 2 
‘tain. The particular Haydn fa A a 
‘that Haydn was a very propel o Riad 
spectable comvposer, an apostle = Markos 
| for form’s sake, and a man Ww tHe one 
many elemental human sci ep ini 
| Whereas the truth is that Hay n bis 
‘an extremely red-blooded 10 sl ivi 
| danced attendance on a prince te eat 
cause he had to, but whose heart abby 
out.to the people and the fields, pene 
‘found their way ‘ato his lusty, 

s music. | Wee 
Oiiies Menaes, who was widely Bh a 
plauded, played the Bruch G 3 nese 
certo, a conventional eagle Lv sah 

written work, a wor rhic 
ga be as dead as the ae pate 
over which pate frame Raby Bro 
| ears of joy, and po ’ 
kamane as a model. of Her Mee 
‘This work Miss Menges ep hss - 
‘conventional manner with an age opt 
vibrato, without individuality, W ; 
‘artistic distinction. 
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1 ie 
Performance of Deoussy's 
“Ta Mer” Poetic and 


Impressive 
ISOLDE MENGES AS 
SOLO VIOLINIST 


Kt erabl Pitot Sip gaf 


By PHILIP HALE 


The eleventh concert of the Boston 
Svmphony Orchestra, Mr. seni 
conductor, took place yestercay al = a] 
noon in Symphony Hall. The caer 
'was as follows: Schubert, Overture hy 
the Italian style, C-major; siya ap 
“Military’’ Symphony; Brlich, eres 
for Violin, G-minor, No. 1). enusey 
“La Mer.’’ The solo violinist was 


+4 t =" 
Isolde Menges, who played with the | 


orchestra for the first time. ) 
The feature of this concert was = 
performance of ‘‘La Mer.” There sa 
been five performances before yester 
day, but no one of them was so poetic, 


so impressive. We sometimes wonder 


if the symphony audience fully appre- 


cilates what Mr. Monteux is doing for 
music in this city; if it fully appreciates 
his catholicity of taste as shown by a 
programs; his interest in the work of 
the younger composers of all nations; 
his skill as a disciplinarian and as ken 
interpreter of works ancient, aha 
and ultra-modern. He is a singularly 
modest man, not one to blow his own 


horn, not one to make a sensational dis: 


play; he is not a,parlor-lion, seeking ‘ei 
make himself ‘popular’ by gaining a 
sweet influence of ladies. A man O 


a refined nature, well-informed 


courteous, he is devoted to his art and jo al «men in 
No conductor since Mr 
| Henschel has been so fortunate in pro- 


‘his family. 


;gram-making, and Mr. Henschel as : 
‘conductor was the veriest 
learning his trade at the expense ¢ 


> «= . > is 
the orchestra and the audience. It ! 


not extravagant to say that the con 


certs this season have, on the whole, langle 
been the most uniformly interesting o 
the history of the orchestra; nigge® s instruments to 


are fortunate, indeed, that this most 


them have been the most brilliant. 


musical conductor dwells here and 1 
in command, 


: admirer of Debussy, welcomed, apropos 


amateur | be 


See 


Is ‘La Mer” to be ranked. among De- 
bussy’s greater compositions? | Some e 
years ago M. Louis Laloy, always an|! 


Er ew ewe en ae / eee weer eer ew ee ee ae eee ere ee Beer eee 
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Miss Menges showed a rich tone and. 
motional feeling in Bruch’s hackneyed, 
mushy and splurgy concerto. She has, 
undoubtedly, what so many singers 
fondly think they have, viz. tempera- 
ment, It is unfortunate that She has 
not yet learned to play with greater 
bodily repose, with authoritative ease 


of “La Mer,”’ what he called a happy 
change in Debussy’s art; at first wholly 
an impressionist, he came to adopt 
/more ample forms, more precise ideas, 
la ig i poe ge more rene and poise. 
om " . , ~ > o r . 
ees a mee, pee rw Pee gad 8 The concert will be repeated tonight. 
el Peat ay bp “Steel? dan a °} The program of next week is as follows: 
rents’ are lardely planned: "the -“Menged Beethoven, Symphony No. 1; Franck 
+7 6nblalien ee a dee ?, ‘Les Djinns,’’ symphony poem for iano 
sections might be called the first move- L J yimp y J p 


' 


bert Se it Iianist—first ti 
Symphony;.but this does not make the On re Schmits, P fi me ati 
pth Bt tpg ste A : these concerts: Bingham, Passacaglia, 
/music any the more beautiful. There | 

lie he a aprias ; op. 10 (first performance); Roger-Du- 
(is much in the saying of Plotinus that ' Suite Francaise in D major 

fire surpasses other bodies in beauty | ©?SSe, Suite Francaise 
_because it obtains the order of form 


| and is the most subtle of all, border- DEBUSSY’S - SEA-MUSIC SAVES AN 


‘ing as it were on an incorporeal na- ig 
}ture."’ There is more intensity, more ‘ AFTERNOON 
ALA CrAnZA® « 


|power in “La Mer’ than in the pre- 


/ceding orchestral works of Debussy; ) Otherwise Mr. Monteux 
i'there is also the indefinable, entrancing 
| subtlety, 

If one says, “But to me the ocean js 
different from this,’’ the answer is that 
| the ocean is what one sees and feels in 
}its presence. To the sailor the ocean 
is not so mysterious as it is to the 
| andsman, Quote the famous line of 
| Aesehylus, or poems of Byron, Swin- 
burne, Whitman, to him, and he would 
| find nothing in them. In this music . 
| of Debussy is What the word ‘ocean’ * 
| SUssests to the imaginative. Mr. Jones! 
'may long for a prolonged orchestra] raped a dull programme. He had 
Storm: Mrs. Jones m2y miss the rocking.’ ‘rehed out neglected pieces by classic 
that she finds in the first movement of Composers—an Overture “in the Italian 

Scheherazade”; to Miss Jones the Style’ by Schubert, a “military” Symphony 
ocean igs only an excuse for showing: by Haydn—and they hardly warranted re- 

In a becoming bathing discovery, He had Sanctioned Miss 


herself lidérally 

Sul fd yetr ? 

ult, The poetry of the ocean, Sportive, ; Menges’s choice of Bruch’s first Concerto 
capricious, ironically jovial, 


tender, > a. Oe 
Sublime, terrible, escapes this amiahictont ¥AONS as solo-number of the day, and 
|tamily. What to the three is this music a ane, repetition have Wares 
of Debussy? : lthreadbare. An audience, quick by habit 
| Whether Schubert's overture was writ- | to applaud the songful Schubert, the me- 
| ten in mockery of Rossini or in admira- |/0@ieus, playful, easy-going Haydn, heard 
| tion of his genius—the latter hypothesjg |the Overture impassively, the Symphony 
|‘S the safer—the fact remains that Ros. coldly; while through the Concerto, it had 
Sini did the thing much better. (There ; Quite as many eyes for Miss Menges, who 
|'S an eloquent tribute in the December 18 not -usval of aspect, as ears for the 
: humbe Yr of the Chesterian Of London by | music, Salvation came with Debussy’s 
the world—Alfredo Sea-Pieces, seizing and Stirring imagina- 

tion in themselves and played with high 


| ane chestra (af “ictor 0)—E,. 
| 


ets a Dull Pro- 


Schubert and Haydn, and Threadbare 
Bruch—Miss Menges for None Too In- 
teresting Violinist—Mr. Dadmun Proves 
Singer of Notable Quality 


a a ee ee ee ee 
—— - 


OR the first time within recollection 
Mr. Monteux, at the Symphony 
Concert of yesterday, narrowly es- 


—— 
A 
—$—$— 


| Casella), 
| somphomies "ataee S deze of Havan's eloquence 
eg. “NONIES se m plave , : 
agreeable to hear “We ‘ene ee carly Mr. Monteux's nem Sue uae 
|“Military” Symphony. fn spite of the J@id is the modern and the ultra-modern 
admirable performance, for te most “O™posers. Among their pieces he chooses 
; part dull. Even the base drum, the tri- 12terestingly, variously, rewardingly. He 
| an and the cymbals do not save it, Plays them wi.h penetration, Sympathy, 
|'Did Haydn introduce these percussion revelation, impressing his hearers. He is 
| arouse the three-bottle M0', however, a conductor to gild the com- 
pheange J and the bulbous matrons of Lon- Monplace, like Schubert's Overture of yes- 
g _ Gon from their slumber? . terday or, the other day, Beethoven’s 
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TORN PAGE 


ya | - : ise.” With the window, as in this Military Symphony, 
| reaegh, he avolde the routine of the “clas- the simplicity draggles near to Me 
i reasgn, he avoids the eigapee casio clearness Place. Those who obstinately set all “the 
4 | sic reper.ory,” since in ei it is staling masters’ above every human frailty will 
| ft mind, he perceives Vauiile his dis-|say that Mr. Monteux failed to catch the 
ae ec mrenvor piece. f it have praised flavor, the accent of the music. But was 
coveries on the borders 0 “Military Sym- there any such—except of a commission 
ee vere was fultled by the faithful Haydn workine 
pink Gabastion to find Mr. Monteux rain or shine? ) 

cynical sa Week after week, through Poor old Bruch snapping and snarling 
sp vr arepoal ue halt another, he has set at ‘“‘theé ememy’”’ through the war, while 
all one separate the Symphony Concerts. with more reason he might have reviled 
ee one f them has failed to interest the fate oyertaking his Violin-pieces! 
apg 34 4 o end—a unique record in| Naught else of his music survives outside 
ing Se ggentarged of the orchestra. In the} Germany and hardly there. No longer do 
“settee & easy, came the humanizing| '‘Odysseus,” “Arminius” and oo her 
touch. If a conductor never slips, by the! blends of sentiment and Peed y; ein 
samé token—usually—he never rises, manship and effect, stir even the musica 
: 7 ” | tote : backwaters of this world; while “ghey 
. ‘ his Concerto or his Scottish Fantasia t e | 
ee te Svercure, the be re o expectant hearer merely asks nowadays| 
, ee ey hae what the vidlinist Je likely to. make of it. | 
a ee Of ‘te ana licad rae In spite of symphonic oe , ar 

) SUE stocteux they gave these measures gg here pig camtgtiisgigin cagitedt Hy 
' pong-Preathed, oe ra gil rage assy Wieniaweki'a concertos and FRRIARAS,) AS 
ial ctu gir Pecan or brightened the) merely “grateful music od cag amgy eal 
= gl 2 ban hay interrupted it with As he or she plays them np Pasi . gd <a . 
it Te wan. Toward the end came the| Adagios, florid or pny A tac il yed 
4 rushing peures. ndo “of the Italian style”| glinting Finales. And Miss Pere Ler 
iH me eevle roiggee g ssint and through the| the Concerto well enough. Her ppt ame 
i ot “ye th renee tai century. Even| means sufficed, even if her ear 30" sai 
ett ‘t 1 called it a ‘‘gallopade.”’} were not always quite unerring. a tal. 
then, epe abs chabert escapes this re-| flowed warmly, pliantly. It is full- bah ee 
The orga Seip So. did he do his; bright of texture, if not always a eee 
ae i a Biition is music at Vienna inj edgeless. satiny eet emia, an: 
. a : : mp . a> 

eee O° Brace Joh poh . ae gach aie, ales Miss Menges did Bruch’s 
any eae} agate perth ro wih Se Seater ef aust teded agility; added tremors o! 
aol spiel (oer of satiafaction. tone to his sentimental song, eee ire 
te agg aeceli Schubert Italian than hardly necessary; oh ged ed ig ae 
’ Py T ses, his more energetic ‘ ae arie; 

Haydn military—if to be military consisty phrases, hind in “the teeelar wayestu. a! 
in an Allegretto in a subdued march- eed casa eae lurking etiepicton that, given 
EE Yet ADS OF Se Sennen aay were we pda imaginative and higher- 
light taps upon the bass drum to accentla stranger, m th ould emerge a 
similarly pointed pitched music, there w _ ee 

| MEAs by a incdest tatanet-<oall and violinist with individuality, wi.h even 4 
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| tu- nsity for the fantastical. To the e} 
, Haydn is complete. Unfortu-| prope : ! oe 
TR putting on this panoply, he putsi the English Miss Menges may look se 
oft vo. familiar, more desirable gracC€S- wich Village and its equivalent in sont ” 
} There is no heartiness, no sprightlinesSS| which is Chelsea. Yet in her =o ggg 
‘in the first movement, not much inveN-| hint of something "more and rarer. Avi 

tion few sprightly strokes, only musiC-+ sibly Bruch is only her sop to the musica 

making to fill fhe profitable commission bourgeoisie. 
of the estimable Johann Peter wie nant 
the second moveme a, ba 
| | ye pdalreaaligl “military” trimmings Finally, to efface all that had on oe 
] y t : ape as routine composition. A con‘ fore, the Sea-Pieces of Debussy. , ieee 
| | letus of Haydn might hardly pick thé has he stretched so napa ee Cae 
, al) large a tonal design. Os 

hundred others written al] it with so tae ‘ 
> seagate revel Dent in the Vienna or th would have him a maker of miniatures for 


~~ moe ee 








ly drags his usually skipping feet, takes There wipe A get i ga agg ee 
| Haydn} pansion and cumulation j : 
refuge in a trumpet-call. Good old ag en ag geo 
, the charming yesterday, today! Steadtly e fir a , m 
cre 1 ot aang when charm files out Of to call it, broadems and deepens. The pa 


, for once at least, in this sea-_ 
is time. The lusty, fanciful) get that, ‘Se 
octave Hayan of many a Finale distinct; music, he 1s also a master of architectur 







eee 


| 
| 
| 





‘Foolor, motion, force. In’ the. music is im- | 


‘ja far-flung music, the curling and the rip- in C 
fpling of the waters when they play with 


{would not be himself did he not make 


\pavere promenading, cigarette in 


TIGHT BINDING 


se 
tog 
a 





a sea, the calm sea of the misty dawn gains |. 





| : Boston Notes 
‘@petus, driving, irresistible. Again in the 


| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
third “sketch,”’ wind and sea soon cease | 


Pmurmuring; swiftly they become voices of BOSTON, Massachusetts — The 
rower. The waves surge upward: the | eleventh program of the Boston Sym- 
Tcusts descend to meet them; reverberant phony, given on January 14, was as 
mare their voices. Between, for contrast in| follows: Overture in the Italian style 
major op. 170; Haydn, “Mili- 
tary” Symphony; Bruch, Concerto for 

fach other and the sun and the breeze. Violin. in G minor op. 26; Debussy 

| ere ” Degg at pty rp gel “La Mer.” Mr, Monteux’s revival of 
Dibsieea le Bh oes ; aseatatiea the har- | Schubert's Overture was not a happy 
Hnonic background is stretched tense; the| “hought. The Overture is hopelessly 
chords ring large: often the instrumenial| dull and old-fashioned; it is not even 
Foloring is bold and sharp; always there is/| characteristic of Schubert himself; it 
lotion. In his own grand manner may is Schubert masquerading in the guise 


wDebussy write, if he choose, and in it he! of Rossini and Company; his masquer- 
has designed and fashioned the sea-pieces, ,ading is but poor Stuff, lacking that 
qlarge as it is, it is still his own, because | 


“| touch of humor so necessary to the 
peverywhere, out of rhythm, harmony, tim- | 


| successful assumption of another’s 
Wore, modulation, he is stil] weaving a char-! 


| 


ete: personality. The Italian mannerisms 

‘teristic imagery and atmosphere. rere, * re ne ’ 
agpeocpan in ies oe ‘ot light aakennen it,;@re Im evidence without the saving 
Plays upon it, transforms it—the sea som- | Qualities. 
bre, the sea radiant, the sea in countless There is 
aspects between. Here also and by like | “Military” 
means and in like medium are manifold | of thinking Haydn wrote several synj- 
moods of the oce&an—inert at the begin- phonies of greater musical interest. 
ning, then stirring into changeful life and No doubt in days gone by the sound 
aspect; at play in the intermezzo: uprear- | 


little to be said of Haydn’s 
Symphony. To our way 


‘ing its might in the Finale. Here, pe-|0! ‘langle, drum and cymbals amused, 


sides, in tones are the, voices of the sea | Perhaps even astonished, the audience. 
when the wind caresses or whips it into| ‘here were many in the audience of 
speech—from whisper to thunders. of{| yesterday who derived evident pleas- 


. _ Ses . ; ; 
course, there are minute strokes: Debussy | we from this clear, limpid, artless, 
tiresome music. Due respect must 


them. Yet on the instant they fall as de-| be paid to the “classics.” 
tails into the might and magnitude of | Isolde Menges was the soloist in tins 
the who'e. Mr. Monteux missed nothing in| Bruch c ; ark 

the music. He sustained Its forma] sub- | nd } concerto. She Played with full, 
stance; he reelased its imagery. For the | Tich tone, excellent rhymic sense and 


} 


first time not a few of his hearers knew a, | Clear technic. Her phrasing was 
| Debussy grandiose. H. T. Parknr |™uSical and she more than fulfilled 
. Symphonic Smoke . every demand which the timeworn’ 


Se wife Symphony | oUcerto made upon her. Are there 
Hall, hut by the signs of last Saturday, ZO NeW concertos for the violin, 
ail, ut ne signs o ias eaturdav)! ... “ree ; 

; : yi or y ‘ oy ») jy . 
evening, the management, unlike that of/ y,, Peay 5 hearing? Hiven Bruch 
any other house of public entertainment) 745 Written one fully as interesting 
in Boston, now permits smoking in the, 4S the one played yesterday, yet sel- 
corridors, Everywhere, through the inter-;dom heard, Debussy’s “Sea Pieces” 
inission at Mr. Toscanini’s concert, men/closed the program. Mr. Monteux ig 
Ricks in i a TORTS, | probably the finest and most authori-' 
: if > I a - °¢« ’ * = y . je 3 
thick oa pedo A i that ‘they aecn tee interpreter of such musie in 
nie g ; € 33 'e@| *. . ‘ ‘ . 
some back to their seats, even penetratea  “merica wr a vince, me, He re- 
the auditorium. Within municipal regula-| vealed new beauties in these sketches. 


rigs the management is a law to itselr) He created the mood and atmosphere. 























| women, who dislike 


In such things; but it might considerately|5O necessary for their 
reserve one corridor for those, especially! His interpretation Ww 
Ania sSmoke-wreaths. Or) the imagination. There were many 
a8 it merely lax with the throng that 


ae, delicate touches of color many el 

Mr. Toscanini attracted? By ; , , y clever 
y more than bits of ; 

sien sign, discipline in the house-stafft at tifully da gad techilic, ihe beau. 

ymphony Hall needs stiffening. Maung ) reses throughout the | 


proper effect. 
as Stimulating to 


performance. 
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Miss Isotpm Mengzus, violinist, was born at Brighton, England, 

in 1894, Her father, George Menges, a German, taught the Violin ; 

her mother, an Englishwoman, taught the violin and the pianoforte. 

Miss Isolde was instructed at a very early age by her father. She 

gave a recital in her father’s house at Brighton when she was three |i SmASON 19 20--2 1 

years and seven months old, playing a few pieces on her little fiddle. 

When she was eleven years old she took additional lessons for about | 

a year of Leo Sametini. Early in January, 1908, she played in i BOSTON SYM PHONY ORCHESTRA 

Germany with marked success. In 1909 she entered the Imperial : PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 

Russian Conservatory of Music at Petrograd and remained there i eit 

three years as a pupil of Leopold Auer. Her first appearance a : 

London was at the Queen’s Hal]l on February 4, 1913, when she | y) 7 

played Tschaikowsky’s Concerto, Lalo’s Rhapsodie Espagnole, and i , YW ee Ler P ROGRAMNE 

icipal orchestra was con- 

aie Ss ina Brighton municipal or FRIDAY, JANUARY 01, AT 290 PM 

ucted by Lyell- 


Her success thereafter throughout Great Britain and on the 
European Continent was great. In the fall of 1916 she came to 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, AT 8 PM. 


the United States under the management of Maud Allan, the dancer, | a 
and played in this country for the first time at New York on October : : 7 : 
21, 1916: Brahms’s Concerto and Lalo’s Rhapsodie Espagnole. | BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 1, in C major, op. 21 


: ; i I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 
Ernest Bloch conducted the orchestra, and his own “Hiver-Prin- 


Il. Andante cantabile cou moto 


agrrgets ope rings Wr Mase Mc cine aoe 
A recital in Boston for January 15, 1917, was announced, but | gio; 

the engagement was cancelled. Her programme included Brahms’s 

Sonata in D minor (with Richard Epstein, pianist), Bach’s Cha- 

conne, Saint-Saéns’s Havanaise, and pieces by Handel-Hubay, | BINGHAM, PASSACAGLIA for Orchestra, op. ro 

Handel-Harty, Gluck-Manen, Fiocco, and Brahms-Joachim. (First Performance) 


FRANCK, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Les Djinns,”’ for Piano and 
Orchestra 


[First time at these Concerts ] 


Piano Solo, K. RoBerT ScuHMmiItTz 


ROGER-DUCASSE, SUITE FRANCAISE, in D major 
I. Ouverture; Trés décidé 
II. Bourrée; Pas vite et trés rythmé 


Ill. Recitatif et Air; Trés declamé. Plus lent; lentement 
IV. Menuet vif: Trés décidé; Tranquille 


a — 


Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 





_ |demoniacal expression than ffijhis. s} 
phonic poem “The Wild Huntsr 
-.M. d@’Indy has said that ‘‘The Jinn” {s_ 
“not properly speaking a musical adapta-| 


‘tion of Hugo’s “lozenge” and is not 

| 3 | “very closely connected with the sub- 
‘@ | ject.” It is true that the music is not 

panoramic; it is not an interlinear trans- 


| lation; but it is charged with the spirit 

V > of Hugo’s wild verses. There is a dra- 

Uy wig 66 : 9 /matic, one might say melodramatic in- 
franck S The Jinn Inter- tensity to it that is not to be found 
elsewhere in Franck’s compositions. 


preted with Eloquence There is more than the suggestion of the 
and Passion ee leen nt tne deena (cr Eee 


|voices of the dread visitors with their 
breath of flame, their murderous wings. 
‘In the relieving passages there “is still 


Y the shudd of anxiety, of fear, until 

SCHMITZ AT PIANO ithe cries die ewan. ts the flight of the 
'd swarm; ; » Sk 

POETIC VIRTUOSO pire evita town, sea, sky are 


The performances of this music was 


, > or 
H enabd. OM «ee aa Hugoesque. Mr. Monteux gave an elo- 


By PHILIP HALE |! quent and passionate interpretation; the 

The 12th concert of the Goston Sym- orchestra was a supreme virtuoso; Mr. 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux condue- yg cand “cll Bi yerng: eee 
tor, took place yesterday afternoon in | phony concerts he has been as one of 
symphony Hall. The program read as | the orchestral players. May we not 
No, 1;;20pe to hear him soon in a concerto 
Franck, “The Jinn,” symphonic poem, ore he will have the dominating role? 
fo , faa ; ew pianists that come to Boston can 
r plano and orchestra (first time at vie with him as poetic virtuoso and 


these concerts); Bingham. Passacaglia ©motional musician. 
for orchestra (first performance); Roger- Mr. Bingham, an instructor tx heory 
Ducasse, Suite Francaise. E. Robert: ae composition at (cl~mbia University, 
Schmitz was the pianist. Yesterday af-| 7." Wereees » bet Of Verahons ee 
ternoon the order in which the pieces by form of a Passacaglia, but not in the. 
Franck and Bingham were played wad old and orthodox manner. The theme, | 
reversed. ; proclaimed by a trumpet, is modified | 
Franck’s symphonic poem was heard |'"Ythmically; there are many changes | 
here really for the first time. It was|/" tonality and harmonization; in one 
played at a Chickering Production Con- | ™St@nce, at least, there is develop- 
cert in 1909, but the attendant circum- | ™ent. Mr. Bingham, modest as a man, | 
stances were not favorable and the | 1S Dy no means timid as a composer, | 
music made little impression. Franck | Fle dares at times to use a thunderous 
was never strongly influenced by ori- speech, to be bold with the brass bese 
| ental legend or color. He wrote a song, | 10", tO prepare unexpected combina- 
“The Emir of Bengador,” with words | tions of timbres. The Passacaglia is 
| by Mery, Interesting in itself, in the | interesting in many ways; it argues well 
oriental way as it was then musically | for his future—though he is by no means 
understood. There was ‘an illustrated | 2 beginner in compositien, As the work 
ttle page showing the conventional; W@5 heard yesterday, the instrumenta- 
| eastern potentate addressing the con- tion occasionally seemed thick and in- 
ventional] light of the harem. Mr. effective, as if the musical] ideas were 
Gardner Lamson sang the song at his | "°t clearly brought out. The work was 
| Secital nearly 80 years ago; the first | f4vorably received. Mr. Bingham, with 
80ng of Franck’s that was heard in Hos- | 'efreshing modesty, did not rush to the 
| ton. It was the first time that Franck’s | ay seria’ he left his seat on the floor 
| ONnIy to bow, : 


| name was on a program of any con- | ant ' 
| There was a delightful performance of 


cert in this city. 
One is not accustomed to associate this’ t!© sY¥mphony, one that the fastidious | 


composer with the musical expression , Mr. Gericke, lover and master of pro- 
; of the Satanic. He reached a sublime. portion and euphony, would have ap 
‘height of mysticism in pages of ‘‘The Plauded. A _ brilliant reading of the 
_ Beatitudes’ and thus stood with Pales-. French Suite brought the end, | 
(trina and the Spaniard Tomas Luiz de The concert will be repeated tonight. 
| Victoria; his mysticism was warmed by’ The program of next week will be: 
hig sympathy with poor humanity; but Dvorak, Symphony No. 2, D minor; 
_) When he attempted in “The Beatitude” Cyril Scott, Two Passacaglias (first 
| ‘© portray in tones Satan and all his host, { time in Boston); Mozart, Pamina’s Air 
‘he wrote music that reminds one of {fom “The Magic Flute”; Charpentier 
Meéyerbeer at his worst. The wonder is ‘Depuis le Jour’ from ‘‘Louise’’; Wag- = 
that he chose Victor Hugo's ‘Jinn’ for ner, a Faust overture. Mme. Hulda 
Ae subject of a symphonic poem. Never- | Lashanska will then Sing in Boston for 
‘Neless he succeeded far better here in the first. time. 


follows: Beethoven, Symphony 
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ID-SEASON- 
CONCERT BY 
SYMPHONY 


Work of American 
Given—Schmitz, 


Pianist, Soloist 
Poot 


aim ADAG AS 
BY OLIN DOWNES 


E, Robert Schmitz, pianist, 
soloist at the concert given by the 
Roston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre 
Monteux conductor, yesterday af- 
ternoon in Symphony Hall. Mr. 
Schmitz played the piano part in 
Cesar Franck’s symphonic poem, 
“Les Djinns.” The orchestral pieces 
were Beethoven's Ist symphony; a 
“Passacaglia” by Seth Bingham, a 
young American, an organist and a 
graduate of Yale University, who 
was present in person to respond to 
the applause of his composition, and 
Roger-Ducasse’s “Suite lrancaise.” 


Was 


NOT A DISPLAY LIST 


The programme was not one calicu- 
lated to display to the greatest advan- 
tage the capabilities of the conductor 
and the orchestra. The more notice- 
able was the interest given to compo- 
sitions which were not of exceptional 
importance, the musSicianly care for de- 
tail, the brilliancy and 


of thanksgiving 


the technical) not make good music, and 


© major symphonies are far superior 
to this one. And yet—there was a day 
when the opening chords of this first 
symphony of the youthful Beethoven, 
chords known and used and introduced 
with like freedom by § inexperienced 
students of harmony today, were Sav- 
agely attacked and held up by critics 
as matter for distrust or ridicule. 


Not Franck at Best 


Franck’s piece is not representative 
of the composer either... Just why so 
admirable a musician and so brilliant 
a virtuoso as Mr. Schmitz should have 
elected to play this work it is hard to 
understand. Once in.a while there is 
heard the voice of Franck. Elsewhere 
it is orchestral racket. When the piano 
enters with a theme which as a theme 
for the passage and 
the disappearance of the demons of 
Hugo’s poem, we recognize the organ- 
ist of St. Sulpice. 

To say that Mr. Schmitz made of his 
nart as much as could be made of it 
is merely to state the fulfilment of ex- 
pectation. But again, why the selec- 
tion? At best the piano part of ‘‘Les 
Djinns” is an obligato part of a sym- 
Phonic work and not a concerto, while 
the work is not a work in itself worth 
while. 


Bingham’s “Passacaglia” 


Nor can we wax enthusiastic over Mr. 
Bingham’s ‘‘Passacaglia.’’ It is bril- 
linntly scored and in that way effective. | 
But we cannot feel that the composer: 
feels natural in this music. It seems 
mathematically planned. The theme of 
the Passacaglia appears fussed over. 
It offers certain facilities for develop- 
ment and variateon which the composer 
no doubt planned carefully, if not fus- 
sily. But where is the spontaneity, or 
the ‘developments’? which develop as 
though nothing else could happen under 
God’s shining sun? ar 

One of the best places is a variation 
in which the harmony i mest conven: 
tional. Listening to that, one querie= 
whether all this elaborate counterpoint 
and somewhat d’Indyesque d’Indy was 
one of Mr. Bingham’s teachers—this 
d'Indyesque treatment is not uncon- 
sciously artifical,. unconsciously 458- 
sumed by the composer of whose ser- 
iousness and idealism there can be no 


doubt. But respectable intentions do 
this music 


finish, the tonal glory of the orchestra) is respectable enough to have originated 


which Mr. Monteux has developed. 
Thus Beethoven's early 


in Boston instead of New Jersey. OU 


Symphony} for a really wild strain from Camden 
| was made arresting because of the un-|,, pacsaict It is 


true, nevertheless, 


expected interest of inner parts and Of|tnat the audience called Mr. Bingham 


passages which ordinarily sound 
fashioned, if not commonplace. 


of the greatest of the nine. 


old- 
But is 2a se with a pleasure aS Uun- 
why any longer play the symphony? ae nopmne® Wien & | 
The First symphony is not Beethoven. 
The Second is, and the Third is one 
If we want 
the style of music presented by Bee- 
thoven’s first symphony why not play 
Haydn or Mozart, whose G. minor or 


twice to his feet, and that he accepted 


feigned as his modesty. 
Ducasse’s Suite 


After all, the most entertaining and 
natural. music—barring Beethoven—was 
that of Roger-Ducasse. It is not great 


‘| PoS¢rs in his “Suite Francaise.” 


i ‘ween Massenet and Faure. 
|, Yen, whose “First Symphony” began the! 


/music. It is not: deep. It relies ovéT 
‘much on sequences and other musi- 
‘|cians’ tricks. But it has movement, 
| life, rythm, gaiety which is French. 

| | It is clearly written and orchestrated 
‘lin a frequently. piquant manner. And 
|'it was beautifully played by Mr. Mon- 


ii 


(;teau and his men. 


*FRANCK’S POEM 


BY THE SYMPHONY 


{ } 


“Les Djinns”’ Played for the 


First Time in Boston 


| Franck’s “Les Djinns,” a symphonic! portance foreign to it 
|| Poem for orchestra and piano, suggested and li 4 
‘| by the poem of Victor Hugo, was per- 
formed for the first time at the Sym- 


‘phony concerts yesterday afternoon. 
_E. Robert Schmitz, the French pianist, 


|| heard here as soloist last season, played 
|| the piano part. 


‘piano as an_ orchestral instrument. 


|| Franck did not intend it as a concerto. 


Mr Schmitz respected the composer’s 


‘| intention in gubordinating his part in 
|} the performancé. 
| brittle, lacking in vigor. 


His staccato is too 
rt or, The music is 
| Sroping toward an orientalism it does 
/ hot succeed in suggesting. It is not in 


i, the class with Franck’s Symphony, or 


| his violin gonata. 
Seth Bingham’s Passacaglia is some- 


| What in the spirit of Franck’s organ 


| pieces. Mr Bingham, like his teacher. 


D’Indy, has not learned to write as few) 


notes and as few parts as possible. His 


| Counterpoint and his orchestration are 


| often thick and muddled. The musical] 
ideas in his Passacaglia are of consid- 
erable interest. 
sane wondered whether the composer 
aid not think in terms of the organ, as 
Schumann thought in terms of the 
piano and then arrange his ideas for 
orchestra. The audience seemed fa- 
vorably impressed. One would like to 
ie inate - Mr Bingham’s music. It 
S vidual and imaginativ - 
bention Binative in con 
7, OBer-Ducasse undertook to crystal- 
| ize the practices of modern French com- 
208 The 
Tesult certainly strikes an average be- 


| bay og which M  Roger-Ducasse’s 
micce ended, had merely wanted to re- 


euce Haydn, Mozart and others now 
: ‘sotten to a neat and effective musi-. 
ai formula, called perhaps a ‘‘Viennese. 


Suite,” it seems doubfful if his fame 


The piece was an ex- | 
| periment to test the possibilities of the! 


depths, 
If Beetho-. 


would have lasted to our day. Wie eee ee 
{. Instead, he did revolutionary things, 
, Such as persistently accenting off beats, | 
even in his ‘First Symphony,” which. 
Caused the conservatives to make yun-' 
kind remarks about “confused explo- | 
‘Sions of the outrageous effrontery of a 
ea ea 
te later Sreater and more dar 
' things which have made it a tnahion ai 
call this symhony badly diluted Haydn, 
It is still agreeable music to listen to. | 
ergy nid ba played with the skill | 
a. aste Shown yesterday by NV - | 
teux and the orchestra. a ae 


The twelfth program of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, given on 
January 21 was as follows: Beethoven, | 
Symphony No. 1inc major; Bingham, 
Passacaglia (first performance) :. 
| Franck, “Les Djinns”; Roger-Ducasse, 
‘Suite Francaise. KE. Robert Schmitz 


| played the piano part in the Franck’ 


Beethoven, Bingham and Roger-' 
Ducasse Also in Program 


piece. Qiowit. 4 - Rides 14 Bol 
_ Mr. Monteux’s reading of the Bee- 
| thoven symphony was the outstanding 
feature of the afternoon. He never 
Sought to imbue the musie with an im- 
All was grace 
ghtness, and this work of Bee- 
| thoven’s youth, so full of promise of 
| the great genius to be revealed in the 
compositions of his maturer years, was 
presented with all the freshness and 
|charm so native to it. 

Bingham’s passacaglia for orches- 
tra 18 a magnified exercise in counter- 
| point. It inspires awe when one re- 
| flects on the immense amount of labor 
involved in the writing of it. If the 
object of music is to display mathe- 
matical ingenuity, this passacagilia is 
: undoubtedly an important composition. 
Those who look for something more 
‘In music will probably find it but dry 
Stuff indeed. Why, in a country so 
full of poetical ideas and impulses as 
| America, dO so many of its native com- 
posers seek their inspiration in the 

abstruse contrapuntal of Reger and his 
followers? Bach, the greatest con- 
trapuntist of them all, contrived to ex- 
press emotion in spite of his counter- 
point. But then. scarcely .one -of 
Bach’s fugues would pass muster in 
|4 conservatory as an example in “the 
‘Sfrict style.” The Suite Francaise by 
|Roger-Ducasse is agreeable musie. It. 
is facile, sounding no great emotional 

and brilliantly orchestrated, 
Franck’s “Les Djinngs” was adequately 
interpreted by Mr. Schmitz. Excellent 
artist that he is, one regretted that he. 
had not the opportunity to display 
those qualities, for which he is justly 
admired, to better advantage. Hoa 
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FADED TEXT 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


‘hoven which somewhat resembles them. 


And so far as the playing of the orchestra 


PASTE OVER 


technical excellence and musical beauty 


Ff (Of his playing, much might be said. But it: SCHMITZ PIANIS’ 
_ {is no longer a new story, ana tne repeti- : 


— 
PL eS ee oe ee, = 
- . = . . : 


ea 5 . £4.19 £4] was concerned, little that it has done this 
i Pa. pe a vear has given so happy an augury of a 
An Apathetic Afternoon with None T00/ ;cturn to its former technical perfection. 


Interesting a Programme—Mr. Monteux Mr. Bingham’s Passacaglia received yes- Kor NY 


terday its first public performance. From & | Alter SO much that, in one way or an- A ivcbigeecioey enc this season by the 

- and the Orchestra Excel Themselves with! the all-informing programme-book wee || Gener, failed to stir and interest, the) | osterd if a ony Orchestra was given 
Early Beethoven — Thin-Voiced Franck learn that the composer’s name has ap- & | eeenen Suite of Roger-Ducasse secmed a ny ay afternoon in Symphony Hall. 

& | neared in the concerts of the New Haven & |; Veritable masterpiece of modern music— 1h usual large and appreciative audi- 
Thick-Voiced Bingham, and, Finally, the | Symphony Orchestra, the Philharmonic So- [Beiigsos it actually ig not. Nor is it even ence attended to hear a program of 
Clear, Bright Tones of Roger-Ducasse 


j/tion of it may well be deferrea unt!l he is 
heard again in music more worthy of his | 


Pt 4 

>) 

a 

Va 

2) 

i 
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and the Little Symphony. Yet for all that J |)ims and well made, melodious and pril- The opening 


liantly orchestrated. The Overture has , “1 
Mads tile AGA MerAn: ak te uae ne ie EDOY en symphony, C-Major Symphony, 
NO. 1. This is in four movements. The 
third ‘“‘Menuetto; Allegro molto e 
vivace, Trio’ was particularly pleasing 
in itself for its charm and in the fresh- 
ness of interpretation with Which the 
_ ep pene el ar orchestra plaved it. 
res, Mace the deepest impression. In the The second number on the | 
S-ngle performance which the Suite re- Was “Passacaglia, for Orchestra” by 
ceived ten years ago by the heavy-handed Seth Bingham. The composer hims if 
Mr. Fiedler, the music lost not a little of writes ‘* ‘The Passacagilia,’ differs train 
|; iS Hghtness and distinction, and yester- those of Bach, Frescobaldi and Brahms 
day it made a far better impression. The m roar the theme is modified rhythini- 
long-credited dogma that only 
conductors can properly interpret Germ 


; humber was ; 7. 
he cannot be considered one of the better A Bee 


known among even the younger American 
composers, and for that reason Mr. Mon- 
teux deserves the more credit for giving hls 
Passacaglia a hearing. With every wish 
to be kind to Mr. Bingham it is not easy 
to grow enthusiastic over his piece. There 
is in it an abundant display of scholar- 
ship, skill in counterpoint, in thematic 
transformation and, though to a less de- 
gree, in orchestration., It is commendably 
Djinns,’ in which Mr. Robert Schmitz vigorous ans straight-forward, ase es 
played the accessory piano-part, and even! ‘imes there is a pleasing richness of e™ 
through most of Roger-Ducasse’s ‘“Suite|f°t-and yet the seiggeateie sgiteion een ister 
Francaise’’—far and away the most. inter- “o be there. dies mer nen on ’ anh 
esting music of the afternoon—the apathy | S'@2°° pt woogie ER WE utr aan etsy 
continued. Undoubtedly some of this indif-| surely Mr. Bingham, who is still a young 
ference can be laid to the general lassitude | ™2", must look upon it somewhat as an 
occasioned by the thermometer’s violent | OXETCISe in GORAP OSs en. rhe Breet dim 
reaction from the recent ‘‘cold snap,” but culty in the treatment of the Passacagiia 
the ‘‘weather-man” should not be made to form as it is ordinarily understood les In 
| bear all the biame. The fact is that Mr, ™&King the numerous short episodes ap- 
Monteux has a second time put together congrueus and relevant. That Mr. 
a rather dull programme—the one really) }*"s8hatn has done this with the eRe See Symphony Hall. ec: at had 
bright spot in it the aforesaid Suite by | ‘ess as, for example, Brahms in the Finale ve : ee pre hapa | Y 
Roger~-Ducasse. : his Fourth Symphony, cannot be ada- ks 1 with any other pian- 
Surely the days of the first of Beet- | mitted. But his intention appears to have §| Sa neon Wikia Se ele ie eetdine oes 
hoven’s symphonies are numbered, if they | »een slightly different; with the deliberate i! ae ge Mites Po me gard “ 
are not already told. It was many years; “doption of rhythmic modifications and asia ahd a anitae ae ee or pas el ji 
ago that Berlioz, one of the most appre- | changes of tonality, the resultant effect 1S | Oa 's ' ! ‘Adumtabbedate’ 
ciative of al! commentators on Beethoven’s ; Nore that of a theme and variations than ards had ss ai abiashtae Tn 
music, said of the piece, “This is not ©f # single unified movement. The chief yf bh new music , hap Peasrsiowtons: 
Beethoven.’ Nor is it, save in the Minuet, , Shortcoming of the piece is its frequent § uted lirected (1 “Symphony Con. | 
and in certain passages here and there in | thickness, which at times comes perilously erts Schmitz,’ which still | ee “bel 
the other movements. There is a pleasing | “ear to cluinsiness, lame, thus the ) 
dignity in the introductory Adagio, once “After the Poem of Victor Hugo” t] 
a stumbling block to the pedants because runs the sub-title of César l’ronck’s 


*' 


of the tonality of its opening chords, but /2jinms’: and the irreverent will add 


Not often, within easy recollection, has 
an aud ence at a Symphony Concert seemed 
so indifferent toward conductor, music, and 
even soloist, as did that of yestreday 
afternoon. Only at the discovery of Mr. 
Seth Bingham, thrice called upon to ac- 
knowledge the applause at the end of his 
Passacaglia, was there any display of en- 
thusiasm. For the rest, through Beet- 
hoven’s First Symphony, which began the 
concert, through César Franck’s ‘Les 


lier Bourrée and Menuet are 


| ee ee oa : 
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ciety of New York, the Barrére Ensemble & {| Particuiarly individual, but it is charm- excellence. 


—S SD ee eee ee = Se Bn .c> 


Yerman| “2: the tonality and harmonizations 

ws are frequently changed and there is 
tay a: 4 een, oe a “li some development.” T le 
music has be ; 10r . Fal oh 
neg h a been pretty thorough’y 4d S-ymerit and was OR work is one of 
pr : r yet nowadays Wwe are furnished’'presentation yesterday anh Sea 
with amundant evidence that French mu- Mr @ Dahaw av. 
ot penrrene its fuliest and most charac- |} sf 

ristic voice ¢ and 

pe Only at the hands of aij 
| renchman. W.S.S [ 

2 Robert Schmit? > French pianist, | 

IS to combine with Reinald Werren- | 

thie | 


o 
2 
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econdoftheSunday afternoon H 
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Dublic appreciation of! 
rchestral and choral works | 

navel, DO thdy, Milhaud, 
Schoenberg, is due to 


the Allegro and the amiable Andante are ‘vic way after.” Wor a few measures @| . “retess effort. Joining the French} 


for the most part colorless music, with- 
out the light charm, the peasant gaiety 
tof Haydn, the Grecian purity of Mozart, 
or the robustmess and depth of Beethoven 
himself. The Minuet—it is really a Scherzo 
—is still fresh and vigorous, though the 
once celebrated Trio seems now over- 
praised; and there is a bright cheerfulness 
inthe Finale—though Berlioz found it 
‘childish—that still gives a mild pleasure. 
The performance was in every way ad- 
mirable—clear, supple, beautifully propor- 
tioned and euphonious. Mr. Monteux has 
never been so fortunate in his reading of 
the symphonies of Haydn and Mlozart as 
in. this symphony of the youthful Beet- 


bere ig a saggestion of the flight of evil) 

ite, but after the piece is once under, 
wuy the compuser seems more concerned | 
“ich the technical problem of adjusting and | 
ombining the piano and orchestra-—one | 
which he workeé out far more successfully | 

hs Jater ‘“Varlations Symphoniaues. "| 
: ‘ven at his feeblest, 1s always | 


"}* 


Craftsman, and 
Poem 38 ya without 3, 

nee: it has its moments on 
"et on the whole it is sterffe music. , 
nore the pity then that Mr. Schmitz should , 
‘ave wasted his art and skill upon it; aid, — 
is has already been suggested, it provec 


for him a rather thankless task. Ul! the 


declaration of war. two 
Sas attack at the front 
an army hospital for 
. He still thanks Provi- 
hat in this misfortune his hands 
spared. Coming to the Unitea 
. ter the armistice, he gave his 
erts in Chicago, and later 
; considerable stir -of interest 
‘tea lise in New York by a series of | 
a) bk with Preliminary leetures.9 on 
oc Spirit of Modern Music."" Boston 
ie ee a foretaste of his fine musician- 
y ik at appearance with the Boston 
Orchestra last spring ard 

recital of his own. 


Dr 
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Mr. E. Rosert Scumitz was born in Paris, February 8, 1889, of 
French parents. The father was of an Alsatian family. Mr. 
Schmitz studied the pianoforte at the Paris Conservatory under Symphony Hall. 
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the late Louis Diémer. In 1908 he was awarded a first accessit; in 
1909, the second prize; in 1910, the first prize for pianoforte playing. 
He gave concerts in Belgium and in Germany in 1910-11. Having : ie 
played accompaniments for Mmes. Maggie Teyte, Julia Culp, Mysz- §& SEASON 1920--21 

Gmeiner, and others, in 1912 he gave recitals of ultra-modern music §—& 

in Paris. He founded and conducted in Paris the Association des | 

Concerts Schmitz. He thus brought out orchestral and choral works BOSTON SYM PHONY ORCHESTRA 
by Milhaud, P. Le Flem, O. Klemperer, and others. In 1913 he was 

the first to play Schénberg’s music for the “S. M. I.” Active as PIERRE MONT 

pianist and conductor, associated in his concerts with leading com- “UX, Conductor 

posers and musicians, he joined the French colors August 19, 1914, 

and served for three years and two months. He was wounded 

slightly, but, gassed severely, was in a hospital for seven months. THIRTEEN ITA PROGRAMME 

After the armistice he came to the United States. At Chicago he 

taught for a few months, and played in orchestral concerts. Going §— 

to New York, where he now lives, he gave his first recital there on FRIDAY, JANUARY <8, AT 2.30 P.M. 

April 17, 1919, and has given many since, some with historical and 

critical comments, introducing many new compositions. He played SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, AT 8 P.M. 

for the first time in Boston at a concert of the Boston Symphony 

Orchestra, February 13, 1920 (Carpenter’s Concertino—first time in 

Boston). His first recital in Boston was on April 15, 1920. DVORAK, 
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SYMPHONY No. 2, in D minor, Op. 70 


I. Allegro maestoso 
II. Poco adagio 


Mr. Bingham was graduated from Yale University in 1904. He 1. Seat ia er eee 
studied music there with Harry B. Jepson; and in Paris with Guil- 
mant, Widor, and Vincent d’Indy. In 1908 he received the degree a nraneineencatentenire 
of Mus. Bac. from Yale, and won the Steinert Prize by his “Piéce 
Gothique” for organ and orchestra. From 1909 to 1919 he was the SCOTT, TWO PASSACAGLIAS 
instructor of organ-playing at Yale. He has been a church organist 
in New Haven; Rye, N.Y. Since 1913 he has been organist of the MOZART, 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. 


He is now instructor in theory and composition at Columbia CHARPENTIE 
- . R, AIR, “*D i ” “4 ee 
University. epuis le Jour,” from ‘‘Louise 
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ARIA, “Ah! lo so,” from ‘The Magic Flute 
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WAGNER, A FAUST OVERTURE 


Are 
Soloist: 


HULDA LASHANSKA 
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here will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 





FF | Seth Bingham performed at the last 
| ¢ Concert. The subject ig inexorably 
: | | maintained; the hearer does not s rain 


, €ars in detecting it. The structures 


_ built upon the two subjects as foune | 
4 dations may often be fantastical, even 
| | extravagant: gargoyles may serve at. 
") 


) times in the decoration: but there is 

Vy , ‘ays the suggestion of native power 
| : nme ag | 8 se b/ | aly ivs t x ; 
erate wn Pe y |The composer doe: not build at ran- 
: : f rt 1}; om, he does not fail, or stand aghast 

“¢ Pa ~ ae T ey ’ AVC S oF \ . ‘4 st 1s As 

Two Passacaglias by Cyri |, 2t his own work; he knows exactly hig 


‘Pose, he accomplishes it in hig own 
’ ‘ H “(| H ary Purpose; he accomplishes it in é 
Seott Hearc Cre - | defiant way. 
—* : | Does sore one, to whom music ts] 
- 4 ~ am ; ve 
for I irst Time +2 means of exciting a “sentleman-like 
a ‘ Joy,” as an old Greek put. it. exclaim 
in ‘protestation: “But these Passa- 


MEM EK. LASHANSK A’S Cagtias are noisy’? When there is a 


| tremendous volume of sound, it is not 
SINGING EN JOYE T)) a din. The sound is as wel -defined as 
KIRAN x : “a im) thunder-clap. Nor is there a ‘econ. 
wee nd , Stant orchestral whi iwind; there are 
| Variations of ingenious contrast, free. 
By PHILIP HALE }from platitudes. Furthermore in’ each 
The 18th concert of the Boston Sym- | Passacaglia the herrer feels a ¢ere 
rhony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con-/ tain continuity. He gioes not see Mr. 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon / Ceott putting down his pen, Knocking 
in Symphony Hall. The program was] his pate, and addressing the €eiling: 
as follows: Dvorak. Symphony No. 2, “There, that’s done “"hat in the 
‘J miner; Cyril Scott, Two Passacablias |} World should come next?’ 
(first time in Boston); Mozart, Air of Whether the andien: Was startled 
Pamina, from “The Magic Flute”’;| from its well-bred and traditional com- 
Charpentier, “Depuis, le jour,’”’ from] posure; whether, forge'ting the sooth- 
“Louise”: Wagner, A Faust overtiire. ng charm of Conventional music, it 
Mme, Hulda Lashanska sang for the] Jrankly enioved the music; whether it 
first time in this City, was hugely amused—this would be @if.- 
Mr. Seatt’s Passacaglias, according. to ‘fleult to say. The app!nuse was fer- 
Dr. A. Faglefield Hull, Mr. scott’s rapt ‘Vent and prolonged. Mr. Scott rose ! 
biographer, were first played in London; 70m the guest seat ane bored in a 
in 1316. The two melodies that Serve as L dignified manner, not éffusively; and 
subjects are of Trish origin—“The Irish | he applauded, as was eminently fit- 
"amine Song’ and “The Poor Irish ting the britlfiant, gs irring performance 
Goy.”’ The latter song is said to haye fel the orchestra, 
béen often heard in the earlier Georgian Dvorak’s Sy: Phony had nat haat 
period. The Passacagliags are scored for} heard at a Symphony concert since 1903, 
the swollen modern orchestra. | Mr. Monteux js to be thanked for the 
There ara’ two ways of looking at/ zevival. The Syinphony shows Dvorak 
thes, compositions, One js to regard] @t his best. A master of rhvthm sana 
them simply as eurious experiments jin jcolor, &2 melodist of direet appeal, naive, 
harmonization and instrumentation; | Ut not without art: Seldom far away 
amusing, in the sense with which this} from his beloved Bohemian woods. 
word is used in the jargon of the fr Nelds, and Simple, joyous life: not afraid 
Parisian studio, but not to be taken | Of suggesting the folk songs and the, 
Seriously. The other way is to accepi | dances of his country even in a sym- 
ineém as a serious work of a compose ( Phonic work, he wrote during the years | 
endowed by nature, whose inventive of his Poverty from his heart, In his | 
laculty ana technical skill are of no\later years he became sophisticated. | 
mean order; the work of 28 man who | When his too-familiar Symphony ““E'rom | 
4aS original views and his,own method | the New World"’—was new jn Rav tay 
of expression: a man whose independ we wondered at the late Horatio Parker 
— and boldness—cal] it aesthetic arro- Uescribing it ag pleasing but mere 
) sance, If you will—are not displeasing. | tricious.” In comparison with the sym- 
\ his Englishman has surely fluttered fF phony in PD minor, the later one ‘3 
; 
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‘ ‘ ’ IMM iran ; | i‘ er ic Ae 
.\ the Acad micians and the woctors Or: ‘me! etricious,”’ indeed. It ig a pity 
q Musie jin Great Britain. 


| that to the younger generation Dvorak 


If there is talk abou form, Mr. ! is known chiefly as the composer of! 


» , 
‘ | ¥ sett S Pass! Caiglias 
} “ . ' € )" | th ies . +4 > . 
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the fiddle . Mme. enna pe was not nd the owns phelean mockery of the Gretchen mo.’ 
ar Side | {, of vocal conditions, presumably suffer-- ve: aN: AP 
Wagner's overture has sadly aged. | HEAVILY FORMAL || ing from a cold, she was able to meét spd Pog Fined ‘Yormh, a0d aed oe 
Mme. Lashanska has a_ beantiful This second symphony “of Dvorak, | || these tests in a manner which immedi- it to dramatic purposes There is the 
voice, which she uses skilfully and €M0- which was played Superbly, is not ww | {| ately won the approval of the audi-9 sou] flung on music paper of the 
Honally. Her admirable TRATES were} work which invites extended discus- ‘|| euge. She never forced her voice. She universal character conceived by 
at once displaved in the pathetic air o! sion, Here and there a melody for a iShitased with a purity ‘of style which quivers Acknowledgs Soe aie 
Pamina; Mozart's music still remains | wind instrument, which remains a mo- (| a majority of her colleagues may well- are now of the past. the hand of a 
the supreme test of a singer. She Rave | ment in the memory because of its . envy her. The limpidity and the per- great master is on cha music, whine 
em en Of coe ae from | povely, characteristic curve, its Slavic || fection of legato demanded by Mozart's could be twice.as old-fashioned as it 
“Louise,”’ the air itself is not ror “| tenderness, but for the most part a j| Music were hers. She also colored her is, and yet, because of his flaming 
symphony concert--and sang it delight- | S8teady-going, formal Symphony in the tones appropriately and with dramatie spirit cause us to thrill and to won. 
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Mme. Hutpa LasHanskKa (Mrs. Harold A. Rosenb 
in New York on March 15, 1892. She was shuented a ay iret 
College. She won a scholarship for pianoforte, singing, harmon 
languages, at the Institute of Musical Art. She took ‘ehaneters : 
lessons of Alexander Lambert. Having studied singing with Mm ‘ 
gE Ashforth for four seasons, she sang for the first time in 
pony with the Symphony Society of New York, on November 27, 
She then went to Paris, where she studied Fr icti 
year under Ponceau. In 1913 she was snl otg a ciasty tae 
years she did not sing in public: she acquired a repertoire, in- 
structed by Mme. Sembrich. She has sung with leading orchestras 
of this country, in recitals, and in concerts with Mr. Emilio de 
Gogorza. She now sings for the first time in Boston. : 


Mr. Scott’s father was a Greek scholar; his mother, an amateur 
musician. The boy showed musical instinct at a very early age, 
playing by ear when he was five and a half years old, and improvis- 
ing. At the age of seven he began to practise notation. When he 
was twelve years old he entered the Hoch Conservatory of Music at 
Frankfort, where he studied the pianoforte with Uzielli. After a 
sojourn in England he returned to the Hoch Conservatory, to study 
composition with Ivan Knorr, whom he left when he was twenty 
years old. He had composed a symphony, which had been per- 
formed at Darmstadt, and some chamber musie which later he 
destroyed. At Liverpool he took up the composition of poetry, en- 
couraged by Charles Bonnier, an enthusiastic admirer of Mallarmé 
and the modern French school. Richter produced Mr. Scott’s 
“Heroic” suite for orchestra in Manchester and Liverpool, and songs 
and pianoforte pieces were published. When he was twenty-five 
he became acquainted with occultism and the mysticism of the East. 
Dr. A. Eaglefield Hull, his biographer, says that “this changed the 
whole tenor of his inner life, and this new interest made a great 
impression on his musical tendencies. Under the inspiration of 
mysticism, he wrote ‘Lotus-land,’ ‘Sphinx,’ ‘Two Chinese Songs,’ and 
other pieces of a like nature, and he also began to get rid of ‘key- 
tonality,’ as it is usually understood. .. . In music his affections 
seem at first very limited, and as he himself has stated that a man’s 
creative style is largely the outcome of his admirations, it will be 
instructive to glance at his preferences. They begin with Bach (and 
Searlatti to a lesser degree), and then comes a big hiatus until 
Chopin and Wagner. He confesses that both Mozart and Beethoven 
do not appeal to him ‘except a bar or two here or there.’ Neither 
do Schubert nor Schumann, as a whole, though he prefers these later 
composers to the earlier ones. Strange as it may sound, Mozart 
and Beethoven give him an unpleasant sense of childishness.” Dr. 
Hull says that Mr. Scott believes Wagner to have been the Shake: 


speare of music, “all-satisfying and entirely monumental in his great 
operas.” 
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lessons of Alexander Lambert. Having studied singing with Mn ‘ 
Frieda Ashforth for four seasons, she sang for the first time ns 
nag with the Symphony Society of New York, on November 27 

She then went to Paris, where she studied Fr icti 

year under Ponceau. In 1913 she was sted iy 7-2. poe nan 
years she did not sing in public: she acquired a reberthive in- 
structed by Mme. Sembrich. She has sung with leading orchestras 
of this country, in recitals, and in concerts with Mr. Emilio d 
Gogorza. She now sings for the first time in Boston. , ; 


Mr. Scott’s father was a Greek scholar; his mother, an amateur 
musician. The boy showed musical instinct at a very early age, 
playing by ear when he was five and a half years old, and improvis- 
ing. At the age of seven he began to practise notation. When he 
was twelve years old he entered the Hoch Conservatory of Music at 
Frankfort, where he studied the pianoforte with Uzielli. After a 
sojourn in England he returned to the Hoch Conservatory, to study 
composition with Ivan Knorr, whom he left when he was twenty 
years old. He had composed a symphony, which had been per- 
formed at Darmstadt, and some chamber music which later he 
destroyed. At Liverpool he took up the composition of poetry, en- 
couraged by Charles Bonnier, an enthusiastic admirer of Mallarmé 
and the modern French school. Richter produced Mr. Scott’s 
“Heroic” suite for orchestra in Manchester and Liverpool, and songs 
and pianoforte pieces were published. When he was twenty-five 
he became acquainted with occultism and the mysticism of the Kast. 
Dr. A. Eaglefield Hull, his biographer, says that “this changed the 
whole tenor of his inner life, and this new interest made a great 
impression on his musical tendencies. Under the inspiration of 
mysticism, he wrote ‘Lotus-land,’ ‘Sphinx,’ “Iwo Chinese Songs,’ and 
other pieces of a like nature, and he also began to get rid of ‘key 
tonality, as it is usually understood. .. . In music his affections 
seem at first very limited, and as he himself has stated that a mals 
creative style is largely the outcome of his admirations, it will be 
instructive to glance at his preferences. They begin with Bach (and 
Scarlatti to a lesser degree), and then comes a big hiatus until 
Chopin and Wagner. He confesses that both Mozart and Beethoven 
do not appeal to him ‘except a bar or two here or there.’ Neither 
do Schubert nor Schumann, as a whole, though he prefers these later 
composers to the earlier ones. Strange as it may sound, Mozart 
and Beethoven give him an unpleasant sense of childishness.” Dr. 
Hull says that Mr. Scott pelieves Wagner to have been the Shake- 
speare of music, “all-satisfying and entirely monumental in his gree! 
operas.” 
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SEASON 19 20--21 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
KOURTEENTA PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13, AT. 2:30 PM: 


There will be au intermission of ten minu 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, AT 8 P.M. 
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LLL ene 


‘As Lully wrote music for the first per- 


| formance of Moliere’s comedy in 1670, 
. ‘| Strauss now and then attempts to re- 
| “Produce the spirit of the ancient music, 


but he is Whimsical in this, and is sud- 


| denty ultra-modern. He is reported as 
it having said after he had Completed his 
“Rosenkavajier’ : ‘Now I have written 


ain etl ah oe st | an Opera in the manner of Mozart,” but 
i MS |he could not Write in that manner, 
ee 4a | Breatly as he admires the com 208e f 
| | iixcerpt from Strauss S| “The Marriage of Figaro’: "Pr far ge 
1 | ye. M lj a 4 med ) content himself With imitating Lully. 
i Music to Ollere UO / y | Would the llorentine recognize The | 
| | A ls ] d } Minuet of Lully’ Plaved yesterday? It | 
ie Much Pp AUCEeC hiS delightful music but not in the 17th | 
Pili | ail — century manner. 
r The overture is Sparkling with its | 
Pretty closing dance tune; the first | 
Minuet, without any pretence of imitat-—, 
ing Lully, is melodious ana graceful: | 
the “Entrance and Dance of Tailors”’ ig | 
;68ay. The more Serious movements+if | 
‘ | Strauss is ever serious in this Suite—are | 
By PHILIP HALE the charming Intermezzo, and the beau-| 
The 14th concert of the Boston BYM= | measures entitled ‘“The Kntrance 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, acd Cleonte.”’ The Dinner Music with 
tor, took place yesterday afternoon in _.Dance of the Kitchen servants is the 
Symphony Hall. The program was as] least Ensrossing portion of the Suite in 
follows: Schumann, Symphony, C major, “Spite of various musical eccentricities 
No. 2; Richard Strauss, Orchestral suite | that might have been eifective at the 
from the music to Moliere’s comedy, ‘performance jn Stuttgart. The Courante 
‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme” (first time tin the Suit, was not played. 
in this country); Beethoven. Concerto There are many measures that recall 
No. 3, C minor for piano (Mischa Ley- ithe ‘“Rosenkavalier,”’ especially the 
Itzki, pianist). iwaltzes. As in other late works of 
The audience was not concerned with ‘Strauss, the ,©OMparative poverty of 
the question whether Strauss ana Hiugo {thematie invention is not wholly con- 
von Hofmannsthal, the librettist, had cealed by skilfu] juggling with the in- 
done Moliere a deadly injury by the ir | struments: common place, even common 
comedy-opera-burlesque —~ produced at} melodic figures are not authoritatively | 
Stuttgart in October, 1912. Nor was the embellished by strange blendings of in-’4 
audience interested in the fact that ‘Tue strumental timbers. It is not hecvessary 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme?’? section was/to inquire whether the various move- 
dropped, like the boy Aury in ‘Robinson ments suit the action in the theatre; 
Cruso”” when the revised version was|When a Suite derived from stage music 
Performed at Berbin the next year. It /is played in a concert hall, the theatre, 
listened to the Suite arranged by Strauss /for Which it Was COmposed, no longer 
a8 purely concert music: listened and (€Xists; it lever existed. 
enjoyed }t hugely, applauding enthusi- The Suite was finely Played by the 
astically after each movement; at the |Small orchestra. A successful perform- 
end recalling Mr. Monteux several times ,ance of this music demands not only] 
and insisting that the Orchestra should » humorous appreciation, Spirit, dash, 
Share in the honor. Seldom has an un- ‘sentiment: it also demands at times a | 
familiar musical COMposition been So certain appropriate rollicking Coarse-~ | 


warmly received in Symphony Hall. "hess; at other times elegance; above all | 
1 , j 


‘’ 
- | 
‘ 


FE Oe ow 


‘his Suite is interesting. in many: finenesses. 

“YS; it bids for immediate Popularity.? Mr. Monteux 5aVve a spirited, even an! 

is ~Urlously scored: 6 Violins, 4 Violas, exciting reading of Schumann's Allegros 
“l0loncellos, 2 double basses: 2 flutes {and scherzo, but. with the exception of 
“Unterchangeable with 2 Piccolos), 2 the Introduction to the first movement 
“2068S (one interchangeable with Eng- {and the Adagio, in which the romantic 
lish horn), 2 Clarinets, 2 bassoons (one dreamer Schumann is revea ed—these | 
‘nterchangeable with double bassoon), 2-sections were eloquently performed—the | 


ian Pianists, 
Mischa Levitzki, Foremost Among the hg leer 1916. He 
Is No Stranger to Boston, Having Play “Orns, trumpet, trombone, piano, Kettle- | Symphony has aged. And in this Sym-' 


: on 
, . with the Bost ahcon . 
Has Been ere Several Times Since, Notably Crums, cCampanelia, Side drum. bass phony more than in the Other three the 


oF. om 


—~ 


Symphony Orchestra in 1918. 


drum, tambourine, Cymbals, triangle, orchestration seems hopelessly crude, 


~< * . | Yr, . 4 
harp, With these instruments Strauss 


te 


S to the ear, While 


ineffective, distr, 


swt = > ite , —P ae . Aly : i - a © #2 ay A 
Performs al] manner of a6reeabdie tricks, | the Musical contents are seldom wor thy 
AO ene, RR ee race 
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The concert was a long one. Some taf | changes to the English horn and the 
the audience were unable to hear the second ‘basdoon to the doubecbassoon.| 


last movement of Beethoven’s Concerto. | ‘ washes 
Perhaps they feared that the tea ana}| A trombone is also added. The piano | 


buttered toast—possibly with muffins—| bas an important part and there are 


were growing cold. The withdrawal} various instruments of percussion. | 


was not courteous to Mr, Levitzky, Mr.| Naturally there is an attempt in the | 


-Monteux and the orchestra, especially! music to suggest the atmosphere of | 


: ‘as a brilli ne, gaa: } | 
«ofa i 9iemggonders hen aadiore 0 smoaege * the seventeenth century. The most 
_Those who did not hear the final Rondo . 
missed an admirable interpretation, 
conspicuous 


ent sense of proportion. These qual-| However, this music is but an imita- 


ities with the same musical intelligence} tion of that of Lully and his contem-| 
in phrasing and in employment of tonal! )oparies, and like all imitations it is | 
never so good as the original. One | 
feels that the composer is all the time | 
emphasis. We read in New York news- | saying to himself: “I must be simple, | 
papers, when Mr. Levitzky recently) I must be naive, I must be charming.” | 


gradations marked the performance of 
the first Allegro, while the reading of 
the Largo was emotional without undue 


played this concerto, that when he was In consequence this music, in spite 


‘more mature he would show greater of its cleverness and apparent sim- | 
plicity, gives the impression of a pose | 


depth of feeling. Thus was he patted 


d, as the circus girl by the | ot 
ok ao eplen “She rides well for one so @SSumed for the time being. The 


young.” But the music itself is not Music for the Fencing Master 
conspicuous for “‘depth’’ except to those scarcely rises above the quality of 
who have turned the concerto into a much of the perfunctory melodramatic 
fetish inhabited by a spirit. Deep musl- music which we are accustomed to 
cal emotion was not in fashion in the NR Ca eine Rp pa et ai iar ia fl 


of 1800. sen | | ; re 
Pie dori Gert will be repeated tonight. Signed to accompany the dinner scene 


The program of the conterts next week 1S intended, so we are informed by | 
comprises Vaughan Williams’s “‘Lon- the program notes, to be humorous. | 
don” Symphony; Mozart's Concerto No. Personally we are unable to find any-| 
6 for violin (Jacques Thibaud, violinist); thing particularly humorous in a quo-| 
tation from the “Rheingold” to ac-' 
company the fish course and the) 


| 
ofr . Boston Notes Ag , © af bleating of the sheep from “Don 


Chabrier’s Overture to ‘‘Gwendoline.’’ 


mc wee en ee 


! 


The fourteenth program of the Bos-! eourse the connection is obvious, but 
ton Symphony Orchestra which was why are not certain other portions ol 
. . ¥ ot 9 ‘ Sra P ‘a rate 

given an February ‘i. was as follows: the music explained? There are twit 


C major; Strauss, orchestral sult€ pages which would undoubtedly serve 


from “Der Biirger als Edelman”; as an accompaniment to a platter of 


Beethoven, concerto for piano and sausages; still one would like to be 


orchestra in C minor. 
/ Strauss’ suite was given for the first joyment of ihe music might be 


time in America. The opera from yeached. The performance was won- | 


Which it is drawn is based on Mo- derfully euphonious. It seems a pity 
¥ 


‘caret ‘ehearsal was 
nme te Dourgeois Gentithomme.” | Tee on muale of #0 little value 
: vv : fr ‘ Ts ‘ > ’ ; as ( N ; N 4 * 
ee epic ti ete Sao | However, the performance served to 
| is a small and curiously ar- T, the per Borg 
» Sill lie The strings are limited Show the catholicity of: Mr. Monteux 


tG six violins, four violas, four violon- 
eéllos, and two double-basses. Hach 
‘Of these plays an individual part. The 
“wind section consists of the usual hea 
Bs yirit. 

ln asgag ape lan eagaellog ‘ae | the plantat tn the Beethoven concerto. 
seores of Mozart and Haydn save that a A 
the two flutes at times play the pic-'| 


or period. Schumann’s symphony was 
given an inspired reading, in the true 


° + » * © 
successiul portions of the suite in this | 
for crystalline clearness,| regard are the overture and the music | 
surprising fleetness, with an ever-pres- | TO accompany the entrance of Cleonte. | 


ny 61. in terings of the flute and clarinet which | 


accurately informed as to these mate | 
ters in order that a full esthetic en-| 


taste and his unsparing devotion to. 
the art of music, regardless of school | 


Mischa Levitzki was | 


; 


| IN LA TEST | dn the string division, which obualal 


| 
| 
| 
| 


_- lorchestra rise ‘and how. This ore estra 
jcalled for by Strauss was far from the 
normal strength and proportions of the 
Boston Symphony. Strauss’ orchestra. 
for “Der Burger als Edelman”’ is curi- 
ously arranged. 


ee on ae ee 


of six violins, four violas, four Violon- 
celli and two double basses, each player: 
has an individua] part. In addition to 
the strings there is a woodwind choir 
consisting of two flutes, one interchange- 
able with piccolo, two oboes, one inter- 
changeable with English horn, two clar- 
: inets, two bassoons, one interchangeas. 
Suite F ns ble with double bassoon. The brass choir 
rom er UL~ asks for a trombone, two horns and A 
| Srumpet. There are many percussive 
99 . . instruments, a piano, kettledrums, side. 
ger or First ime | drum, bass drum, tambourine, campa-| 
nella, cymbals, triangle and a harp. 
‘ 3 ? Hoffmansthal wrote the libretto of 
in America “Der Burger’ as he had written the 
librettos of “Electra” and ‘‘Rosen-Kav- 
yy : wa alier. _ The libretto of “Der Burger” is 
Vat aon web, 43.4 2 ee affair. Jourdain, the sudden- 
B men bourgeois, gives a banquet, to 
: Y OLIN DOWNES b which he invites noble guests. A young: 
Richard Strauss’ orchestral gulie} composer whom Jourdain patronizes has 
ee hic un been asked to compose a short opera, 
:: 5 VESTS, Ver Burger als, ‘Ariadne auf Naxos,’’ and a farce, to 
Edelman,” a German corruption (ta ee in Suests. As the time is pass- 
a Sih aaet: ’;, ng Jourdain tells his com: | 
vga Mcongruous frills, by Hugo von | must perform cnet works at th Game 
“g tTmansthal, of Moliere’s “Tettime, and thus they are performed, 
Bouregois Gentilhomme,” was per- (eon see tot Beg dl a little of this one 
pee | 4 littie of that. Strauss said 
formed for the first time in America _ that the thing was symbolic of a young | 
: the concert of the Boston Sym- fvicrl scape 2 genius at the mercy of cape} 
sh \'alists and the like. He 
, i Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, | various Styles, in the manner st Mae 
“ap uctor, yesterday afternoon jpn Here’s day, in the manner of early ItaJ- 
“ymphony Hall. Mischa Levitski4 a. peng “ere vein.of bufoonery, 
Bi hi | s or the supper scene he in- 
\ as soloist, playing the Beethoven C | dulges in familiar Straussian trinbea | 
minor piano concerto. Schumann’s Fda On the on from the Rhine ans 
' bien -Placed on th . | 
C major symphony Opened the pro- music re "Rhineeolh aaa whan 
sramme, Thesymphony js aging, Mutton is brought the famous orches- 
with the exception of the slow maisthibg itral imitation of the bleating of sheep, 
bent, aking fast. Aa ; | from Strauss’ own “Don Quixote,’’ is 
; g as : Mr. Levitskj grows! heard. At the first performance of the 
cpa i poise, in technical pro- ip chilly ae Meeps hung out signs re- 
ic : . aauesting that the crities ; 
i and in beauty of tone. This, write about it until it had been gigi 
es owed at once, as he also showed ‘three times. Some critical gentleman 
a musicianly comprehension of a Ta i remarked that he supposed this 
thoven’s scos P (Was another joke, a joke about as good 
€, Tor his performance as Strauss’ quotation of motives by | 
as not merely the performance of . Vinge ee ete Later Strauss re- | 
, SE er SS Pa > 
complacent Virtuoso, |#fon was heard in 1913 7 oe Maes 
— Inscribed to Bosto 
mn Symph 
STRAUSS’ CURIOUS BAND Tl > eo 
The inant wiscs tere are eight numbers in this suite 
warmly, {[t hiebienatet Mr. Levitski, arranged from the opera. They are as 
J t e ; ' . " 
warmth the oe with still more follows: Overture to Act I.—Jourdain, | 
— e c of Strauss. It ap-,the Bourgeios; Minuet: The Fencing | 





waatas- thats d Dance of the! Re A? 
a gach Wig Steet of Lully; Introduc-- SYM PHONY CONCERT : : 
K tion to Act II. (Intermezzo; Dorantes vT. Me, cata 6 Feb ih A 
and Dorimene—Count ~~ Average ng 5 STRAUSS’S NEW SUITE FOR '/THE 
Entrance of Cleonte; © FIRST TIME 


f the 
(Music at Table and Dance o | 
Wiens Kitchen Servants). Mr. vcd eps — * 
SE tear or rs ape: Incidental Music to Moliere’s Comedy, “Le 


j ars, 
| stras, has personally, it eppes 3 
Grseribed copy No, 21 of ie iba Mn Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” Written as He 
i or ve more 5 — Simplicity | 
Tames ie a waortue and the nature; Has Written Nothing Else — Simp , y 
| . P : 4 i n 
of the music. ‘ , aren It is and Sophistication, Old-Time Suggest 0 

ES te “ccoponce ton and Modern Flavor in Rare Blend— 


| iticisms of 
‘probably in response to cri ns ¢ | | 
Strauss ace ye carne naan th Schumann and Beethoven for Prelude 
and Postlude 


other works that he turns around ae 

this%one to show what he can do ri 

a comparatively few instruments. is sitiiiinienesiaiies pees: 
handles them resourcefully. There OMPOSERS ere a frugal folk. Hav- 
| tion about tthat( Frequently the , se put music to paper, the} 
"oes Foun n is that of a full orchestra. RE once dogs pen tn honkien . it 
“pgehesot ihe are opportunities are exceeding iot a sone 
At other times there to oblivion. From operas 


s and conceits, of which 7 ) cngye igs 
the Ehctbcocr hastens to avail himself. speedily failed into oratorios that s 


It is the 
Very Clever and Very Blase 


done, however, | ie vouthful | 
When all is said and . ih ta. the ded or unfinished page of his youthfu | 
We cannot, with the best w carde camnartoa forgotten 
world, admire this music. It is very | Gays. Fragmente of seteareoe perennial. 
clever, and also it is at the bottom hol somehow slip Into io’ aaer wae @ per- 
s to be the music ory holds, there bape tee! 
yeni TS entinted with success, con- ibn al Lalo’s opera, “Fiesque ; mth 
chase h the limitations of his own | -~*"'* King of Ys,’ ‘‘Namouna,” and Nis 
eeonsee, wit , him for | '® Tne 3 es ars have heard 
nature, looking eagerly about ss | symphonic pieces many é: ne iis 
a new idea, freak, amusement. Strauss much of the music. Scotland and Eniet 
imitates the idiom of Moliere’s period ‘ hardly near neighbors, and pak sé yee 
eee ue When cose ‘i this ta moot and Messieurs Merimée, Melinac, woes 
; that this ae ave - aloge kin: but here 
When has one any idea : ' r are not exactly close : | 
icks? The two} Halévy are : tnifies say—| 
eee & Dox of tr delib- | and there—the explorers of trifles say— 
mumeeee, Ore pleasing. there 7 other oe ’'s “Bair Maid of Perth” fed Bisee 8 | 
) ‘Carmen. " , al Strauss | 
es, ' : , ichard Strau 
a passage of the melodious yoy de follows in these we ‘of Munich and oth 
derfully well adujsted melody of setter oamgasthaniposc pig: tp of frugal mind in many | 
hosblestllie add dtet aa wth eake in tun Cy, Bee OFS “Thrift, thrift, | 
that mocks the situations. ic, | Other matters than music. in villas in| 
] n the stage, with the music, atio!’’ Thereby do we gain i 
_tacle 0 , ite. but we Horatio! . ae d sumptuous) 
ee ee ee ted hearings the Bavarian Highlands an oudli hing | 
| eae r F e r . *] ttenburé, © | + | 
‘cannot believe that repea de|apartments in Charlo ride | 
of music from ‘Der << Be usic even after a long We 
” li enhance Strauss | our m 1d. beaut 
‘Edelman’”’ would at a er. richly glazed, 
< : } admire—and | margined paper, rt | 
eeenen with those who vn flaming ° ed, appropriately inscribed. tal 
hh legal alla geo : byes rani Ss uss wrote inciden 
le hich inscribed ‘Till Eulen- Nine years ago ra “entrances,” 
leptege! “Tod und Verklarung,” “Za-}| mysic—overture, gach he version of 
| ’ ‘ er f vi he 
| aH f the earlier dances, songs—to a 
rathustra’’ and other o ae ad. | oancess 
works on music paper, It is too sine Ipc teas yo pag A it because he, 
| ly singers, but composers, should 1.1.6” He wrote ibrettist—and 
Hee on Arse ge bad have reached the mannsthal—his usual librettik 
stop w t at- 3 dt, the sila las 
reers, and no lly, Reinhardt, wreface 
cat ee meer to jure the public. aaa mended to use the play dean? oath, 
tg Coe see ao and frame to a short and onnbaetagy f mytho- 
“Ariadne on Naxos’’—mingling : a style 
logical ‘“‘lyric drama” in rsa oth ni 
of the seventeenth and codae 
with the antics of the Ital) e was 
dell’ Arte. The two-fold piec 


ifully | 


| 3ourgeois Gentile | 
“Le Bourgeoi: For | 


inCl- | 
theatre-director, | 


th century | 
Commedia | 


Arst | 
hae i 


represented at Stuttgart fi’the autiitin o: | we 

1913; elsewhere a few other German thea-. As Usual with the Strauss 

atres reproduced it; Sir H. Tree and Sir T. 
Beecham even ventured it in London. No- 
where, once the first flush of curiosity had 
passed, did the hybrid much interest the } pitched 
public. It was soon clear, besides, that man 
Since theatres lack Singers and opera “gs 
houses actors, ‘Le Bourgeois Gq 


homme” plus “Ariadne on Naxos” would 5. 


Upon it he 
agination. 
tracery, 


Hofmannsthal took counsel with prudence, 
parted play and opera, shaped “Ariadne,’’ 
into an independent piece, Again it would 


Jourdain 
- wistful melody, tinged 


_— music of the 'Fen ing-Mas 
it won and held audiences. High and ong-Master at 

lié *s . , t j IT ; rr A hal . + 
Mo iére’s comedy Not too often ig it piano, The Tailor’s Jour 
Played on German-speaking Stages; not 

“ but harmon : : roi 

practice an expert orchestra of thirty- ft. , Ad instrumental Volces and 
yh Me ie eas ; ancy with rhythm shall make it piquant 
81x In Strauss’s exacting score, While even eading personages upon th ’ 
before the war, the Fre@ch preferred Laul- Siteuse atne Bf gy ais a zs ii: Stage, 
li, who worked with Moliére, to Strauss, the ver A, te of Ringe toh ae that is 
who worked with Hofmannsthal, There ‘© Very no ve paudlicie: © theatre 


: and the music of the gs ‘Vv 
“fase oi batons savation, unless these inci- posed weet Saictiniain ‘while sii ‘ne. 
dental numbers were to So for naught—to | “Pr een! = ad e 


| i\charms twe tieth-centu 1earers, S 
ssnemble from then an Orchestral Suite hawt to hale aap igo aif ? main kat 
for the concert-hall. At his leisure Strauss ) adept 


put it together, published it, despatche! 


. ~-Ount an he Ss. 
lca, Yesterday afternoon it was so played | o the Countess 
with the conductor, the rescrib a 
and the apdiende aciatty thes jane an bers—one more, a dance, the Courante, 
iia %: ti pag sbi "| WAS omitted yesterday—the listener re- 

ree had no small reward. ey ¥ _— 
céives and enjoys a sophisticated simplicity, 
Nowhere else, seemingly, has Strauss’ How Senta; 010 Sracetul the melodies, 
written such music in guch manner. His / how bright and ight the rhythms, how 
nearest approach to it are the so-callea ; Clesant oe ms Sipeaepapebtien Mes ‘ranaperent 
-Mozartean passages (like the Trio at the the whole! the courtiers of Louis XIV, 
'€nd of the third act) in his “comedy with highly entertained by “Le Bourgeois Gen. 
|music” tn eighteenth-century Vienna, “Der tilhomme,’ might have taken hardly less 
| Rosenkavalier.” There, however the qj- | Pleasure in Strauss’s decorations—were it 
Mensions are larger, the pitch, higher. For] "0t for a play of harmonies, of instru- 


| ‘he incidental numbers to “Le Bourgeois} ™°rtal timbres that long outstrips their 
| Gentilhomme,” Strauss reduces the orches. | #Ste and time. Here is the gait,. the 


{| tra to thirty-six—sixteen 


strings, each fair, the fancies and pleasantries Of their 


| Playing a Separate part, paired wood-  ™usic, but all savored—and so the more 
| winds ana horns, individua} trumpet, trom. Piauant—with the modulations, the har. 


| bone 


| 


| 


S0nage, 

ido as 

| in Particular, 
impres 


> and decorative instruments of per- Monies, the timbres of quite another way 
CuSsion. Keenest Sacrifice to any composer 42nd aay, *our ce force is too stvie is 
in these days, he actually forswears two Word for so delicate a thing, yet no other 


harps, Moreover, he uses his ornamenta] ; 1uite SO well measures it—anqd a tour 
cements sparingly—for the most part es fa ks Peennegs and dexterity, not of 
2 Koons bis ana "at Sow nets | Namen coe mere blgneon, | ET 
“CPS his band at low or i | B-rien dh NG « o> serie 

too, he Writes eien (224 the longest division of the Suite falls 

all as though he were |Pelow the rest It is the music that ac- 

roidery in tones upon | ©°™Panies the ceremonious dinner of Mon- 

He seems not sieur Jourdain his guests and the 

1 the mo § servants joined by ¢ne 

aracteriz om the omelette en sip. 
Strauss, as through. the 

Sains fine sonorites from. hig 

‘Sep it tte | ra; again he makes modula. 
Like ie anette} en and dissonance serve ‘the circum. 
dances and the seal Pore Sy Stances of a somewhat disturbed meal; the 
© divisions of the Suite spring they ance goes piquantly enough, but aot quite 
are no more than ser , "| with the animation and the fancy of the 
Viceable. La " nt 

. Uipping tailors. The likelihood is tnat he 


of nihdle 
years, the treatment is everything ae ‘ 


milingly, little jets Pees: wings 

| be seldom staged. Accordingly Strauss and “humor. ae in the measuers Pe pomaae 
+ Again, as in the two Minuets, 
When ta aatinrs aythetl Paper ef 
not be the truth to say that self-contained, . ’ eat. The 


his foils lint orien 
Oils, g 5 WwW bri 
dry, then, lay the incidental music tO | the cut Riccar fn oy trumpet ae 


neymen are com- 
; -™mon folk; their dance shal i . 
many of them may readily assemble and ° Lhave like savor, 


delicate musical] fancy, more felicitous jl-. 

: | | lusion than he gains with his music for) 

score and parts to the Boston Symphony Cléonte and for the intermezzo of the) 
Orchestra for first performance in Amer- ! 


At every turn through these seven num- | 
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: en? fea. 
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“is over-oceupied with a delineative pur-| adalah, | LS TE 
| pose, that he is too eager-for a humor he) Pa. Votoms BORE ARSE SAREE RS SISO 
does not always gain. We must hear 
Wagner’s Rhine-nixies when the salmon 
is served from that river; the sheep must) 
‘bleat for a moment out of his own ‘‘Don 
‘Quixote’ when the maitre d’hote!l hands | 
the reléve of mutton; as some say, the 
| kitchen youth have heard—and remember 
'—dances in ‘Electra’ and ‘‘Salome’’ and 
presume (say two hundred years before) 
to parody them. All this, however, proves 
to be mere “paper-music,’’ to be read at 
leisure in the score, but hardly to be 
heard in the quick commerce of theatre 
or concert-hall. Straussian taste is not 
impeccable in these matters; Straussian 
‘humor has been known in sundry times 
and places to seem humorless. As it was, 
the listener heard yesterday in this ‘‘din- 
ner-music’’ an over-long, over-elaborated, } 
rather mystifying and pedantic piece, writ. | 
ten ‘ess for the play and the audience than’) 
for the composer’s own  Satisfactions. | 
Somehow in a Straussian garden, there) 
must always be a patch of thistles. ) 
The new Suite is not short. For the 
first time in four years, the Symphony 
Concerts had opened door for a novel | 
piece from Germany. Strauss still kee os. | YLE DELCOURT. 
no small prestige aS composer; his music | gr SYMPHONY ORCH- 
to “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme’”’ engrossed 
and pleasured the audience; the fiower ESTRA, HARPIST 
of the orchestra joined with Mr. Mon- 
teux to match finesse with finesse 
and delicacy with delicacy, to gain 
everywhere lustre and fragrance. Inevi-| ; Duagia in Mav. 
tably the rest of the concert seemed as 7 
prelude and postlude. The prelude was' 
Schumann’s Svmphony in C major, which! 
conductors still take from _ the shelves, | 
which audiences still hear and applaud be- 
Cause, as the English say, “it is right! 


’ 


o 
Ster m 
and proper.’ so to do. But test this NMWAY 


routine and decorum by the actual music)" 
and the actual hearing. Seldom has 
Schumann written more turbidly, repeti-™ mae wae : 
tiously, monotonously than in the three onvey a more definite 
Allegros. Restlessly he strives, clamor- 

ously he insisits—and there is no outcome 


except a flash or two of the beauty of supreme quality than 


romantic vision and romantic expression , 
that even his struggles with the symphonic h . ] ld 
form and polyphony could not subdue. int © musica wor ° 
Through one movement—the Adagio—he 
sustains both the vision and the expres- 
Sion. The rest with all Mr. Monteux’s 
pains, is dusty, even dull. Far fresher 
went the postlude—Beethoven’s Concerto 


for Piano in C minor with Mr. Levitzki sy rt 

crystalline tone for the solo part, vithace & Sons 
Mr. Montetx and the orchestra light of 

hand and. smooth of voice, with Beet2land Distributors 

hoven’s gentler beauty of song playing out 
of the Largo, with his stores of fancy | AO AMAR YT arn 
darting swift amd sure through Allegro | 


and Finale. 
H. T. ParKpr 
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The new Suite is not short. 

first time in four years, the Sy 
Concerts had opened door for 

piece from Germany. Strauss sti 

no small prestige as composer; h}. 

to “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme”’ engrossed 
‘and pleasured_ the audience; the flower ESTRA, HARPIST 
‘of the orchestra joined with Mr. Mon- 
‘teux ‘to match finesse with finesse 

aud delicacy with delicacy, to gain 


Miscua LevirzkK1 was born at Krementschug, Russia, in May, 
1898. His father, an American citizen, was there with his family 
gon business. The boy attended the public schools of New York. 
‘He had learned to play the piano a little in Russia. Friends in 
{New York placed him at the Institute of Musical Art, where he 
istudied for above five years with Sigismond Stojowski. He was 
4then sent to Berlin, where Erno Dohndnyi was his teacher. 
4 In March, 1914, Mr. Levitzki gave his first public recital in Berlin. 
¢ In the spring of that year he gave recitals in Antwerp and Brussels. 
4 The war broke out; he returned to Berlin, and in the winter of 
| 1914-15 gave recitals there. Afterwards he gave recitals in Leipsic, 
+ Vienna, Budapest, where he played with Dohnanyi, smaller cities 
t of Germany and Austria-Hungary, and in Christiania. Returning 
4 to New York in April, 1916, he gave his first recital there on 
s October 17 of that year. 
‘ His first recital in Boston was on October 19, 1916. He gave 
* recitals here on November 27 of that year and on November 1, 
#1917. On December 27, 1918, he played Saint-Saéns’s Concerto 1! 
¢G minor with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. On April 6, 1920. 
{ he played with Messrs. Copeland, Ornstein, and Arthur Rubinste!!, 


i at an Ampico Reproducing Piano concert in Symphony Hall. 
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‘studied for above five years with Sigismond Stojowski. He was 
; then sent to Berlin, where Erno Dohnanyi was his teacher. 
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KINTKENEH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 18, AT 2.30 P.M. 


Soloist 


(First time in Boston) 


FEBRUARY 19, AT 8 P.M. 
CONCERTO in E flat major, for Violin 
OVERTURE to the Opera “Gwendoline” 


(Koechel No. 268) 


I. Allegro moderato 


II. Un poco adagio 
III, Rondo: Allegretto 


A LONDON SYMPHONY 


I. Lento Allegro risoluto 
Epilogue: Andante sostenuto 


Allegro; Maestoso alla marcia 


POLL L2 SF SPE IT SR 


IV. Andante con moto; Maestoso alla marcia 


JACQUES THIBAUD 


” 


SEASON 1920-21 
BOSTON SYMPHONY’ ORCHESTRA 


Ill. Scherzo; (Nocturne): Allegro vivace: 


Symphony Hall. 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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Now Living. He Was Wounded During the War and, Obtaining 


; 
: 
‘olinist 
'> Jacques Thibaud Is Considered One of the Greatest Violinists : 
‘hk Leave of Absence, Visited This Country. 
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Vaughan Williams 


foggy night, ana there is silence. 


The finale opens With a “Hunger 


PROGRAM WILL BE Mat te eo ttose Out of work, pinched 
BAWVL BARA 


ormer gay 


REPEATED TONIGH Scenes of the first movement are now, 
3 . “4 


distorted, as viewed by the eyes of the '! 


with the cold, Starving, The f 





Oppressed, There are crue] 
At last, as tn an e 


. sony ends as |} began vi 
The 15th concert of the Boston Sym. ! . : oo with 


Shrouded in mystery,’”’ 
tor, took place yesterday afternoon in Mr, 
Symphony Fall. Vaughan Willlams’s have Breatly condensed, is 

é : reading: but th itle, “London” 
“London” symphony was Played here| . m Ete sondon,” sho 
| Ve enough for one that knows th 
for the frst time. The program aiso/| ! 


he composer half-way, 
maior, for violin (Mr. Thibaud, violin- The 
ist), and the overture ~ to Chabrier’s | Pressive, musically, with or 
“Gwendoline,” Eee ee 
When Mr. Coates came to New York! ‘°) even cruel, 
as a “guest conductor” of the Sym-/ /cndon through which De 
Phony Society of that city, he brought wandered with the poor gir! 
out the “London” symphony (Dec, 30.4ished, and haunted his 
31, 1990), A description of the work, ;)ears. <A stony-he 
signed with his initials, was then pub- «ven the reckless, 
lished in the Bulletin of that society. (he coarse jollity 
It 


— 7 Tar eSsé ting; the“London of the costermonger; 
\the scene changes to shabby districts. 
: Again the Strand. 
| 


The second movement portrays @ mel-— 





In 
pub” an old musician ig fid- 


P dling. The ery of “Sweet lavender’ 
Mtn abal he oe » 76 2/ heard. 


ancholy region that has seen better 
) days, The night is falling. There is 
i : the thought of poverty and squalor. 
7 front of a “ 


In the third movement Saturday night 
1u0ON= sounds from the slums are borne across 


93 # the Thames embankment. In, the streets 
don” Played Here for  coster-ain , 


are dancing. There is the 


HS) music of mouth-organ. concertina, hur- 
First Time dy-gurdy. The Thames fiows on in the 


discords, | 

pilogue, there is “vast | 
By PHILIP HALE and unfathomable London.” The Bb St 
the 
‘ Thames, “the keeper of many secrets, 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux conduce 


Coates’s description, Which we 
entertaining | 
uld 


at city, 
| |1S imaginative and prepared to meet 
included Mozart's concerio, B flat | 


Symphony is Profoundly  {m- 
Without a 
of the pages are Sinis- 
reminding one of the 

Quineey 
who van- 
memory in after 
aried London! And 
Vulgar sayety is nor 


Of the happy and un- 
is reasonable to Suppose that this ° thinking. The in 


descrintion wags inspired by the com- the most 


poser, aithough he was reported as say- 
ing when the Sympnony was first per- 
formed seven years ago that various: 


Bichts and sounds of London may have 
influence 


helpful 


It is Singularly Original, with its 
PASSiveness, its 
(lay life, 


“2€ reproduction of street life. 
‘O Gescribe them; that the title | 
might run, “A 
don, 
don: 
mi} 


ment steene 
that the work must sticceed or nent steeped in 

| ‘Rg ah hag Hana gicsrs te utter hope'essness would 
cau as music, and in no other way. He. more aff at oa 77 My . 
. * he Pee . , - : ‘ec eC "@ 
Probably had a change of heart while * ' litt) f | 
he was revising his work; or Mr. Coates “+ @ a , caster PACS 
may have: pe rsuaded him to describe have liked a madder, 
the svmphony, so that the hearer might : formance of the Scherzo. 


De wholls In this scherzo 


Eraphiecal], SOCilologica] 


Moy ement opens. hv 


perplexed, 


nature, The first girls should dance till 
the “calm and sj}- “ipsily, till thei: dishevelled h 
lent”’ Thames. One might add to Mr. in the wind. 
Coates’s Cescription: a foggy daybreak, whole, 
& fore as Dickens saw it: 6 mysterious. brought 
Wey Teheran ee Rogue Rider- Ning ish musician, whose 

: Lrien f I} Lio NOL} MmOlMUGUOn Own, 
arccts, of shouts and whis-. art. who does not see the life of Lon- 


Lo! crowde 





idiom 1s his 
whose audacity is tempered by | 


troduction is, perhaps, 
poetic portion of the work. 
im- | 
remoteness from évery-~- 
its absence of everything earthly 
’ spiritual. Almost as fortunate ig 
ed him, but it would not DA: 4) 


i 

mage we | It seemed to uS that the slow move- 
Symphony by a* Lon- melancholy, Say rather 
have been 
it had been performed 
and we should | 
yes, COarser, per- 
There ig no 
that of London. 
“Arry” ana “Arriet”’ 
weikin ring: the Street 
their hats béb 
air streams 
Yet the performance, as a 
was noteworthy, one that 
Out the sin@ular alent of an 
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spy to | public taste 

ely. for the sake of musical] are ~~ to say, to a public 
’ boa ” * e 7 
cure, but suffers himself, is one} accustom : 
-he complaining millions of men,” self-assertive, flashy style of a Covet 
womposer that looks on poverty, hun- school of violin playing often ap- 
ger, loneliness, mere'y as a novelist in plauded to the echo. 


search of copy, without human sym- 
pathy, could never have written the last | 
movement. ae 
There is so much native vigor in this 


first 


music, so much realism that is not | a delight 
Beauty 


photographic; there is so strong an ap~ , 
peal, that chatter about the composer’s 


technical methods, harmonic schemes, | taste 
fevices c inventions, were | 
orchestral devices and in 4) 7 icles | fl 
would be impertinent. The symphony ing’ is all too rare and all too lit 
appreciated 
Chabrier’s 
yet warm and sympathetie violin play-,. plaved. 


is worthyv of the man that wrote “On | 
Wenlock’s Edge.”’ | ir 
Seldom is such pure, chaste, classic, | 


ing heard in Symphony Hall or any 
other hall as was heard vesterday, One 


might add the adiective ‘el gant’ if my : , ev 
that word were not sadly abused in F 
these Mr. ‘Thibaud played Mo- 


SYMPHONY PLAYED 


aays, 
gart’s music as Mozart would rave 
liked to hear it.. There are fiddlers. 
There are violinists. There are a few 


great artists that have chosen the vio- 
lin as a means of imparting, or creating & Cate 


f 
“phe concert closed with a spirited Thibaud, Violinist, Agsists 
in Mozart Concerto 


performance of Chabrier’s tempestuous, 
tumultuous overture. 

This concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of next week is as fol- 
lows: Brahms, Symphony, No. 2; Car- 


penter, Suite from the ballet “The Chabrier’s “ewendojine”’ Overture 
Also in the Program 


Birthday of the Infanta’’ (first time 
here); Schelling, Fantastic Suite for 
piano and orchestra (Benno Moiseij- 
wWitsch, pianist). 


OT SOI EL TLE OEE EES LS EET oy 


rae “A Tondon 
Boston Notes Williams 


. . rim *% . : GC! 7 } +40 } 117 ; ” ra r? «a 
Specially for The Christian Science Moni or terday’s 


The fifteenth concert of the Boston; been 
Symphony Orchestra took place 
Kebruary 18. 


Willi : ‘ym-| songs. 
Vaughan Williams, a London sym-) = 


phony: Mozart, concerto for violin | 
in FE flat, Jacques Thibaud, soloist; | 


: . | . e 
‘ TO J ’° 1 : 
Chabrier Overture to “Gwendoline. / him 


modern works have made such 


} 





SO regretably frequent in other works 
of our own time. The melodic out- 





interesting and original. The inter- | 


Thibaud's playing is not suited, we 


“formance o 
Chabrier’s t 
ture to “Gwendoline,” 
unworthy of 
Which one h 
at a Symphony 
Jacques Thib 
in the violin 
s0es by Mogart’s name, thou 
recent investi 
Mozart, but 
completed 


f this symphony, 
rivial and 


the highly colored, 


the compos 


Mr. Thibaud is) 
musician and after that a 
violinist of superlative attalnments.. 
lis playing of Mozart’s Concerto was 
beginning. 
nobleness of 
of expression 


‘part of it, as 


Sussmaver 
Produced an 
clear tone. 
fluent and LI 
escaped him. 
im cordially, ‘ ; , 
peated tonight f The third movement, in caTnival vein, is 
the “Saturday night in a bench of the Tem- 
hitherto ple Mmbankment. The last movement, 
will take jn the 
“Fantastic of 
numbers are Brahms’ * © 
Carpenter’s Suite 
of the Infanta.”’ 


refinement ‘lovely smooth, 
characteristics. 
é received h 
This program wil] be re 
brilliantly Moiseiwitsch, 


J eho. (J «yr i 


{ 
i 
f 
j 


ithe solo part in 

The other 
second Svm 
from ‘‘The Birthday 


Schelling’s 





Symphony” 


/ iS long drawn out, 
\4nd vitality in Passages of the third 


; movement, but it is patchy, and the, 
| last movement peters out. 


Symphony 





on | before in Boston, where the yrtingernst 
i Z .* : a ae - 9 y PW 
program follows: | 4n Englishman, is known only by a 
ota aes | Williams was , 
Parry and Stanford, but his radical ad- 
mirers 
cloned the 


Artistry as Soloist 








BY OLIN DOWNES 
Vaughan Williams’ 
phony” was pl 
in Boston 


— 


: “ie sed not on 
| e, his harmony is hasec 
Vaughan Williams’ symphony was) Mendelssohn sic, yet it 
layed for the first time here. Few) in old church music, yet 
play J 9, | said ape oi 
, .. .; movements ine odox for-| 
favorable impression. In spite of itS| eonstructed according to orth 


. . . “se a, 
modernity, the expression is never} mua, 


“London Sym- 
ayed for the first time 
at the concert of the Bos- 
Orchestra. 
couductor, 
Williams. an | 
| Years, benefitted 
Of his cont 


1S agg | Pinchbeck Londonism of Edward Elgar. 

symphony 

structure they 
, ' seems to be simpler, more like a suite 

forced.» There: is*never that searching | jpan like Brahms. 


for novel effects for their own sake} except 


Symphony 
“Nglishman of 49 
in his style because 
and other | 


His orchestration, 
superabundance of pers 
cussion and brass, — be somew 
_muddled Tchaikowsky. have 
fac hich should ha 
defect W attempting 
anything as ambitious as a symphom 
mony and orchestration are natural : is & poverty of, melodie, invention. He 
hd w ile < same time } cannot, it would seem, , 
aud Unaffected, while at'the same time | worthy to stand beside the strikingly 
of Debussy. - - 
Monteux and the heigl geet hs 
what seemed an unusually good Pp 


At other times there is mer 


there is felt the influence of Strawinsky, 
act with Ravel 
Composers, 
sincere and 


The 
line is always graceful and the har-| prevented 


is not the Strawinsky 
Cause of his incredibly rapid evolution 
et us be explicit: The Strawinsky of. 
Petrouchka, whose color scheme and 
rhythmic and instrumenta] effects haunt 


_——— 


authentically English in 
In this symphony. He has 
Owed to appear a programmatic 


| original  exph 3 
| ¢xplanation of his 


aco ‘eas sympathetic. Mes Mr imitative. The berformance was a tri- =! 
Te umpn of fine nuance and brilliant vir- 
tuosity, thanks to Mr. Monteux. 















bombabtle ovare FEELING AND MOOD 


a piece totally The sym 
er of “Espana,” | Tho first, 
es never to hear again 


phony is in four movements. 
one finds, may be taken as 
expressing London at dawn—the flow- 


aud played the solo part ing of the Thames, the Striking of 
flat which | ‘Big Ben” in Westminster tower, the 

Sh a large! noises of the Strand. the 
sation has) hush of the 
the work » 


comparative 
Adelphi distriet. a distriet 
aged, run down and full of memories, 


as #nd again the bustle, yells and racket 
“Requiem.” Of the Strand. The second movement is 
exquisitely  ‘nspired by the thought of Blooms- 
His interpre- bury in the 
but~ ber day 
The ; 


foggy twilight of a Novem- 
the Bloomsbury of poverty, of 
Shabby streets and hollow gentility. 


hature of an apotheosis, speaks 
poverty, the march of the unem- 
ployed, the tragedy, the poetry, the 
‘enigma of London. 


| There is feeling and mood in this 
| Symphony, which {gs too long and’ 
| Padded. At least it is music by a com- 
poser sincere and Sensitive to the at- 
| ™osphere of his town. There is the | 
|; echo of the din of city streets, the 
Bayvety and Vulgarity of the “‘pub,”’ the. 
Smack of folk tune, or rather street ery, 
here and there, as in the delightful 
quotation of “Sweet lavender; who'll | 
buy my lavender?” 


| First Movement Best 
| 


The first movement seems by far the 
best. The introduction is imaginative— 
‘the grayness of dawn, the silence of the 
|Tiver, the distant Chime of the clock 
and the pages, following which are 
| weird and exciting. The slow move- | 


| 
| 


; 





} 


'ment has poetic atmosphere, though it 
There i8 animation | 


It would 
have been better, it seemed to us, had 


Mr. Williams taken his material, con- 
densed it and Written a Symphonie 
poem in one movement. 

On the other hand, it is recognizable 
that here, at least is an Englishman 
With infinitely more consciousness of 
his locality than that shown by the 


And the themes are not merely quoted. 
They are treated Sympahetically, and 
are often given a Special significance. 
€ manipula- 


tion and treading oft water. Orchestrally 


Since the Strawinsky of one decade 


of another pe- 


ir, Williams until at times be becomes 


pve eat 


' 
‘ 
" 
‘ 
- 
7 
2 ' 
i ; 
it 
; : 
4 
| 
a 
‘3 
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Mr. Thibaud’s Playing 


Jacqucs Thibaud, violinist, gave an un- | 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Jaane. Feb tt 


SG 2/ 


i tabl f 7 Mozart’s I | 
orgetable performance of Mozart’s OUTWORN CHABRIER AND MOZART 
TRANSFIGURED 


jflat concerto. One is tempted to say 
that this concerto could not be played 
with greater art. We shall hesitate to 
sO in to a concert hall when another. 


|Violinist than Mr. Thibaud performs it. he Frenchman’s 


“he perfection of line, the classic grace 
| and continency of expression, at the | 
fame time, the warm quality of the 
tone and the expressive singing of | 
lovely roelodies constituted a veritable 
revelacion of Mozart: Mr. Thibaud was 
|} warmly applauded. The applause should 
have been frantic in order to be pro- 
pyrtionate, when one recalls an occasion 
not many weeks ago in which a young 
violinist played in a manner decidedly 
superficial and received ere recalls, 
ilonge:) applause than did Mr. Thibaud 


} 


| yesterday. ‘“‘Sic transit . 
Chabrier’s Overture 


| 
, 

lits superb performance was exhilarat- 
ling beyond expression. Chabrier was 
im a temperament, then a musician, 


though a very gifted one, to boot. Who 
makes the orchestra blaze as he? 
Who evokes from the instruments a 
nobler tumult, a tumult more elementa) 
as he thinks of the storm-swept coast 
of ancient Brittany, of the invaders | 
from the north? Then there is the sen- 
suousness and the forbidding and inten- 
sity of the love music. And then, alas. 
ihere is the atrocious musical parody of 4 
Walhalla—the climax where Chabrier | 
not oriy falls short but falls clean to 
the ground with the barrel organ ditty 
which he gives his dying Harold and 
Gwendoline, as, expiring in the flames, 
they sing of Walhalla. 

It is a@ caricature of nobility, with a 
‘Wagnerian appoggiatura. to it which only | 
increases the disgust one would feel— |} 
if the whole business were not so stir- | 
iring that the one who listens can only 


| choke and applaud! ; | | 


violin 

Chabrier’s wild and dramatic overture much atir it To Vau 
6404 ee, : o . ~ = » en , . ; Sega hie 
Gwendoline’ ended the concert, and new “London Symphony 


Resounding Overture 


Feels the Years—Mr. Thibaud as Divin-. 
ing, Transmitting and, for the Hour; 
Flawless Violinist—The “London Sym-| 
phony” Evades Mr. Monteux and the 


Music Suffers Accordingly 


HE audience at the Symphony Con-| 


cert yesterday afternoon was Uun- 
Only | 


usually chary of 


when Mr. Thibaud 
solo-part in a Concerto 
did piece—or rather 


applause, 


played 


of Mozart 


t 


he | 


for 


performance-—- 


shan Williams's 


table work in kind—it returned onl 


functory even desultory, 
few. zealots, rather than 


plaudits 
the whole 


vy 


"noted and 


] 


LO-# 


per 


and 


CC 
listen- 


ing company, recalled :the conductor at 


end and finally brought the orchestra also 
“these 


to its feet. Of old the 


public of 


4 I 


the 


concerts’’ used to rise to Chabrier’s Over- 
idoline’’: whereas 


ture to his opera, “‘Gwel 


, 


it now whisked away homeward after a 
Yet the quality 
of neither music nor performance had ma- 
terially diminished. The years 


few courteous clappings. 


lessen Chabrier’s vehemence 


marauding Danes, shou 


ting and 


hardly 


when 


The 


smiting 


through his first measures ravage the 


and the ear. 


the invading hero. No 
does Chabrier’s Valhall 


| theatrical remain the f 


beatified vision. Chabri« 
ly imitate Wagner in 


Rabaud; he does not follow 


whit less 
a clang; 


| 
| / 
bel Titi 


-still lay on and spare not with the mus! 
of the passion of the Saxon princess fot 


His singing violoncellos ma} 


y* 


loudly 
cheaply 


inal measures 
Yr does not 
the manner 


OT 


smug- 


of 


literally 


“} r} | 


| of the Wagnerian formulas; yet had ther 
_ been no “Ring” operas, 
ably have been no ‘“Gwendoline.’’ 
and more in the sifting of time, the over- 
pseudo-Wagnerian 


ture joins the other 


pieces in which Chabrier'’s 


there would prob- 
More 


French composers was prolific. 


such, it fails to endure. 
ing but the composer's 
energy of workmanship 
and music from frequ 


Moreove 


r, 


veneration of 


Being 


noth- 


fire of spirit 
motivs 


now save 


ent commonplace; 


and 


while lapsing time and changing fashion: 
are kinder to finesse than to force. 


turé suspects, there w 
of him in the ‘‘active 
Spanish rhapsody. 


: bm oO sone? 9 
repertory 


hey 


J 


LA 


Vv 


} ; t"~ 


fore long, the listener to Chabrier’s over 
ill be naught 


left 


1 ji 
¥ 


;Srea My 


ete neem ~ ee on 
‘So measuring applause, audiences clearly. beauty. thy ellie eae ed 
fee! these changes of the years and the ‘The violinist passed to the final Ronda 
/modes with music, though they may not, 49d caprice vied with elegance. M 2. 
find words for them, As certainly they’ baud made it no “brilliant "Fike » 
ame tka Sauer nek cite! the | eather, he Kept the return of the motivs, 
or Sil iolin-playing’ the rhythmic élan, the flow of the f 
as Mr, Thibaud’s in Mozart’s Concerto, for the little in-takes, as jt wer nf Sune 
which there are no words at all. In itself Song in tight fanciful 3 “an Te ee 
It is no remarkable music Much ¢ it t’ Ji ‘the other cap menee ane Mo- 
4s fh . of it | Zart, like the other composers of his d 
is no more and no less than workaday | Would give these Rondos th panes f 
Mozart, even though as some Say he pur- | air, of Bay and adept im 4 * OO the 
posed in his later years to rewrite the] Conjurer in tones j Sn provisation—the 
plece In the manner of his mature sy magic sacl Mr nie inal shake of his 
Shuttles.  Thevasmnisgee done os » 8: m- ye bg be uo Mr. 7 hibaud Caught the in- 
Violinist; iff not, accordi rhe tek ee mys son veyed -khe illusion, Throughout 
of thAma dion Mh leek. car i the custom. ae Concerto he was not merely faithful to 
forming virtuoso, anh de 1 a Re. RePs the Composer. He divined him with the 
Strung musician ‘as well ar 4 ped finely. one ot perception, the truest of imagi- 
—and still more neh av: Let viOlin-part nation, He served this divination with 
Tha daxtarity Pex hl , ~ : POs roy Ss TY CInperamental§ infirmity 2 
+n al widalice he ore would ‘file baud is wont to pursue an ideal ta 
b déethe ii PP tg at according tion, Through a brief half hour yesterday 
a aieand Ka Nee ot and taste, ; He caught and held it. In years in the 
rwirnamemiieenaentings rst movement : concert-hall he may know = no fi 
ahr? tt interplay, Passage- achievement his hearers 4 _ ner 
Oy} tne Vi0 Inist's plasticity and - ’ 1e% Ss no deeper delight, 
©, songtul measures for his “penti. | 
ad SiIOW mover ' +7 : . T3118 = ‘se 
Settler ao one tear oe ne a I 2 map rele: London Symphony” is 
2416 and the Concerto was done—tf Ti will | t] "ie wt Cp matter. With the best 
in perpetual flow of +h aePUdiEe whan ten oad the hearer who has 
y-5othe day. - Mtl ead the ebthaonee gee 
A winttintus. 2m 3 <ith © composer’s page rj 
na Rae eE ar wer aan Lime, cus- ‘magination for NE poset pee! * ene 
glowed with soft lustrec ee, wis {he impression that the music somewhit 
e Pr te epcor $a eps it moved evaded M, Monteux, As a whole. it is 
beauty and the Se, Beh ie © oe tale aed Mookie /Reatg russed, more forthright than he 
Dy 6 reat irgie Mite the music aida to suspect. Tt asks bolder phrae 
of the first mopebiani Ph ois pha rede sagt accents, rougher texture, 
cery Of sould. a Sinlaeion tine a ee €mphatie movement, Progress, con- 
Y upoh the aik Fess 1 able embroi- he mig he chose to give it. There are 
“nt the lightest Inflection of wre Prioak uy hadon Honan fits bluntness, in the 
ites Slightest impulse of the violin- Speech invite bate ri here the mood and 
Even the routing wy At, Chere is Britis : 
at Mr. Thihaaaen op in he eee fe well. Mr. Williams danteiia ‘the Boa 
It music. There ’ ay an aerial, chalga largely ; he wrote it now with 
S as well—in this fj dale , sonstul at intensity; again with vivid imagery; 
ensuing Adkbiocusee te thoty; bites Gree tinged with melan- 
limn;: Re ats i eee re we! 7 Se 9 VEER 2C would be shi | 
white. Sere wha tee melting into 5 by drastic. Mr, Monteux softened Ti 
like ripples the Nie ornament ores upon him and the music suffered 
Gentle sentiment played teional rg Ae t 
Wille di. aghdc. Zs 1TOUus auctor caught t cre 
cry iat ck Br Atr. Thibaud i Subdued and saeiien “voice. AEE 
Upon air and sat whic Sy: "Ee bday of the river in everlasting flow 
| which Fey bi gue mite life to i Rat Seine city; but it was pos- 
LAN ELS hy Ma 1e CKS upon “ile wish @ sharper rhyt] ; 
PPR berception and response In COlor in the ens} ythm, a livelier 
S tremor Tet ak ‘ ans. y < 
Bh nor—for it igs hardly more—ig the ins stir and ene ss pl toe oe fh Prat 
; C 


oe a ees 
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, 7” ‘ 
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‘OVeliness of guch ar sk 
musicians playing ae mes are song. ot net Pong melancholy, of twilight shad- 
NO-flaeae slukice ‘\ Concertos, his °WS Tailing upon empty. w 
) I | 7~ ct - - . i ' - em rt ; j r 
th ah Bh igh. his songs, divine i¢'| Monteux mistook meditation He nel baat 
ee | j ay impart it T ‘ ° Hj " ; a mourn ng, 
aay :; n high de- *4'8 Pace seemed t 
Thibaud -¢ e€ € 00 slow: : 
trating 5 ; baud does both and in pene- ‘ONS drawn; his “th his phrases too 
> © S€nsSation upon hie hearer f ne Mr. William uS mood too lugubrious 
ilom \ c . e 4 - 44409 : *ga Ss C raws « . lams su : ‘ . 
ozart_a hidden and character: of the Costerss «>, cesigned his music 
— ac eristic | osters Saturday Night. to run 
/Toushshod; with intent he wrote flaringly 
? 
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So- 

ing, the envious and the tg ee 
Monteux softened harshness, 6u mi 
tumu-‘t, under-accented dissonance. Seach 
played the »*‘‘London Symphony’ OT iste 
by no means its true self and made m “9 
less than full impression upon an al 
ant and then disappointed audience, a | 
performance this evening may less eee 
and weaken a music that lacks ne a 
light nor heat nor strength, and | a 
thereafter may prove more discerning ami 
just. For the time record suffices— me 
regret that mischance should ross he 
taken new music of no small sign ae R 
and worth—from a “new man, esta * 
with his English fellows, too little know 

-In America. H. T. PARKER 


Ne and 
Vaughan Williams was educated at ee ai aa gp Sigal as 
7 1892-95). In % 
“ey” College Cambridge ( : < ig . ee at 
. priser College of Music, London, and after taking ie adios 
a sola e he spent 1895-96 at the Music College, wire’ att, the 
ace dition with Parry and Stanford, the organ with Parratt, 
com 


Cambridge 
ianoforte with Herbert Sharpe and G. P. vr ggesl Epoalygo Sipe 
he had studied composition with Charles Wood. 


lso took 
lessons in composition from Max Bruch in en Bos nrsngtibatind 
* ent in Paris for two months from Ravel. map oo aargoosas 
had asked relentlessly, ‘But why do you do SO su os die sae 
hould such and such be done?’ the Englishman aL 
ak and say: ‘Well, why indeed? And thank you very 
ey 


s lec- 
1896 to 1899 he was organist of South Laem re = Fe coat 
tured for the Oxford University PXTERAIOR fy eee rivate in the 
In 1914, at the age of forty-two, he enlisted as a P ni en in 
R. A. M. C. As stretcher-bearer and scrubber wh wire sdk a 
France and at Salonica. He passed the reece a place on 
commission in 1917 and won special commendation for | 


the list. 


Mr. JoserH Jacquns THIBAUD, 
France, on September 27, 1880. 


violinist, was born at Bordeaux, | 
Until he was thirteen years old, 


he was taught by his father. Entering the Paris Conservatory he 
took lessons of Martin Marsick and in 1896 was awarded a first prize. 
(First prizes were also awarded that year to Messrs. Sechiari and 

Us of Berthelier, and Soudant, pupil of Lefort.) Thi- 
baud’s brother, J oseph Charles, born at Bordeaux on F 


1875, took a first prize at the P 


In his twelfth year Mr. Thibaud had played in public at 


In Paris he had 


Angers. 


y his brilliant solos at the Café 
Rouge in the rue de Tournon, frequented by 


who were in the habit of playing there in ense 


Conservatory pupils, 
mble and as soloists. 


He joined Colonne’s orchestra in 1897 and in 1898 became the solo 


violinist of that orchestra. In 1899-1900 he a 


in towns 


ppeared as a virtuoso 
heim, and Geneva; in 
03 in Russia, the Scan- 


mania, Italy, Spain. 
first appearance in Boston was on November 7, 1903. when 


he played César Franck’s sonata with André Benoist, an 
Bach, Saint-Saéns, Vieuxtemps, Marsick, and Wieniawski. 


pieces Dy 


A second visit to this country was made in 1913-14 and on De- 
cember 28, 1913, Mr. Thibaud save a concert with Mr. Bauer in 


Symphony Hall. He gave a concert 


in J ordan Hall, J anuary 31, 1914, 
When the war broke out, 


with Carlos Salzedo, harpist, 


he went into active service. Late in 


1916 he was given leave of absence from the French Army on ac- 


Count of injuries received while on duty in the trenches. 


in Boston with Geor 
December 24, 1916. 

On April 2 
Hall, 


He played 


se Copeland in a concert at Symphony Hall, 


, 1917, he gave a concert with Mr. Bauer in Jordan 


January 12, 1918, recital in Jordan Hall. March 24, concert with 


phony Hall. 


| Guiomar Novaes in Symphony Hall, when he played Mozart’s con- 
certo in E-flat ma jor. October 27, concert with 


Mr. Bauer in Sym- 


On April 4, 1919, he Played Saint-Saénsg’s Concerto in 


0.3, ata concert of the Boston 
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robustly. The conductor, as they say of 
drivers and horses, refused the alba 
his head. 
Again in the so-called Hunger March— 
tone-picturing of the crushed and suffer- 
'ing, the envious and the rebellious—Mr. 
| Monteux softened harshness, subdued 
'tumu-t, under-accented dissonance. 50 
played the ‘“‘London Symphony” seemed | 
by no means its true self and made much | 
less than full impression upon an expect- 
ant and then disappointed audience, The 
performance this evening may less d.m 
and weaken a music that lacks neither 
light nor heat nor strength, and comment 
thereafter may prove more discerning and 
just. EFor the time record suffices—and 
regret that mischance should have over- 
taken new music of no small significance 
and worth—from a “‘new man,’’ besides, 
with his English fellows, too little known 
In America. H. T. PARKER 


Vaughan Williams was educated at Charterhouse (1887-90) and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge (1892-95). In 1890-92 he was at 
the Royal College of Music, London, and after taking his degree at 
Cambridge he spent 1895-96 at the Music College, where he studied 
composition with Parry and Stanford, the organ with Par ‘att, the 
pianoforte with Herbert Sharpe and G. P. Moore. At Cambridge 
he had studied composition with Charles Wood. In 1897-98 he had 
lessons in composition from Max Bruch in Berlin. He also took 
lessons in Paris for two months from Ravel. “When the Frenchman 
had asked relentlessly, ‘But why do you do so and so? and ‘Why 
should such and such be done” the Englishman could only rub his 
eyes and say: ‘Well, why indeed? And thank you very much for the 
hint.’ After which he came home and wrote ‘Wenlock Edge’.” In 
1901 Williams received the degree of Mus. D. from Cambridge. Irom 
1896 to 1899 he was organist of South Lambert Church. He has lec- 
tured for the Oxford University Extension in Oxford and London. 
In 1914, at the age of forty-two, he enlisted as a private in the 
R. A. M. C. 
France and at Salonica. He passed the examination for an artillery 
commission in 1917 and won special commendation for his place on 
the list. 


As stretcher-bearer and serubber of floors he served in 


HW Phony Hal] 
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Mr. JOSEP 
|\France, on 


| First prizes were also award 
jmontous, pupils of Berthelier, and Soudant, pupil of Lefort.) Thi 
| baud’s brother, Joseph Charles, born at Borde . ; 
876, took a ec a | aux on February 25, 
ny te * a Urst prize at the Paris Conservatory for piano-playing 
n 1892. i Bernard, a violoncellist, and a 
Y, was born at Bordeaux on July 


Another brother, Henr 


student at the Paris Conservator 
8, 1877. 


| 

| In his twelfth year Mr. Thibaud 
In Paris he had become know 
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| oid sees : $ e's orchestra in 1897 and in 1898 became the solo 
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Symphony Hall. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 


PIERRE MONTEUxX, Conductor 
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, ly Popular int 
, Pianist, Has Been Extreme . Wele 
5 hey vio agaamende in New York Has cong aly nea 
oo He Made a Profound Impressiun Here 
c ‘ 


this we Cannot say, for we have not 


, 
_— seen the ‘ballet—it has little to recom. 
a /mend it for admission to a Symphony 
| ,concert program. Its possible effect de- 


pends Chiefly, one is tempted to say 


: ¥, On its association with the situ- 
| ations and the €volutions of the ballet. 
AS concert music, it is disjointed, Scrap- 


py, rather common, Regarded Solely as 

tf er ald ten ' 264 ¢ bs YY | sligh t "The i. pol "tee haee thes "ale 

molsea itech, Pianist, Plays tect: few that ary mpnas 
with Orchestra for 


Saved by the more or less ingenious jug- 
the First Time 


Sling with instruments in combination 
Or in solo use. The nearest approach to 
: la purely musical effect is in the closing 
aa | measures, which accompany 

istage the death of poor 


PROGRAM WILL BE exit of the Infanta. 


direct and emotion Nor does 


REPEATED TONIGHT one find adroit characterization in the 


Gypsy Dance; nor does one find lively 
Suggestion in the movement of the Suite 
entitled “‘The Bull Fight,’ 
By PHILIP HALE | There are some who Say that Schu- 
The 16th concert of the Boston Sym- |mann’s Piano concerto has aged: that 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con-/it is now only for a smal] hall; that its 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon intimacy is ineffective in a large one, 
in Symphony Hall. Benno Moiseiwitsch, | A character drawn years 2Z0 by Im.- 
Pianist, played here with the orchestra |mermann in a satirica} novel said that 
for the first time. The Program was as next to hearing music the most disa- 
Collows: Carpenter, Suite from the Sreeable thing was the hearing talk 
ballet, “The Birthday of the Infanta”’ about it. We cannot understand the at- 
(first time here): Schumann, Concerto, A titude of those objecting to Schumann’s 
minor, for Piano; Brahms, Symphony concerto, as thea choice of a Pianist. 
No. 2, D major, To us, it is one of Schumann’s most 
There is music composed originally for romantic works, as fresh today as when 
& drama or & ballet that is worthy of jhe dreamed it. And yesterday it was 
performance at a Symphony concert, by | played romantically, with the finest ap- 
reason of its contents, its Structure, itS | preciation of {ts many beauties, with 
inherent beauty, its value as absolute /a tonal charm, With a rhythmic surety, 
music without resard to the Stage for’ with & poetic feeling, With a varied col- 
Which it was Written. One hears with Oring that heightened the enchant- 
pleasure at a& concert the “‘Namouna”’ ment Cast by the muSi¢c itself. It would 
Suite of Lalo: Bizet’s music for be impertinent to dwell on Mr. Moi- 
“Ll” Arlesienne”’: ballet music by Rameau Seiwitsch’s great abaility as a Virtuoso. 
’ Gretry; even the ballet musie from ‘Tp this instance the accomplished ‘vir. 
o'dmark’s “Queen of Sheba”’ or Rubin- ‘tuoso and the poetic interpreter are 
in’; ‘“Feramors.” Other suites could. ona and the same. 
named, as that derived from Gabriel; The concert wil] be repeated tonight. 
‘a. Music for “Pélieas anc Meli-i The piogram of the concerts next weel: 
Mit... be list is by no means a shortiwill be ae follows: Mendelssohn, 
Pake ad recent instance: Mr. Henry | “Scotch” Symphany: Mozart, 
~ Gilbert's concert version of his ballet, { to “The Abdouction f 
“Dance in Place Congo,” was not out Of } Gilbert’s 
place at a Symphony concert last sea- 
oe noe 19 /.Peh vieni non Tardar” from ‘The 
eee \ rT effective Mr. Carpenter's | Marriage of Figaro” and “Batti, 
~ ei May bein the theatre—and of Batti” from “Don Giovanni,” 


Soloist: 


(first per- 
Nielsen will sing 
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BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 


Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 


et = 


Chere Will be an intermission of ten Minutes after the Concerto 


rer) mere, 
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Benno Muvuiseiwitsch, Pianist, Has Been Extremely Popular in 
London. His Appearance in New York Has Always Been Wel- 
comed. He Made a Profound Impressiun Here Last Season. 
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of the birthday of the Infanta.. In a 


costume of the period of Velasquez she 
| \ Is entertained by other children and 
‘by a spectacle devised for the occasion. 


I 
There are gypsy dancers, a tight-rope | 


Sugeler, a bull fight, and what not—all | 
these episodes furnishing Mr. carpen- | 
opportunity for iliustrative music. | 


{er 


entertain- | 
rit. es nae feature of the e 
The crowning of a mis-. 


| Welt is the performance ) in 
4 - . . . . . .@ A 
shapen dwart caught in the fores tenyg 
‘ dances in a grotesque manner 4 
na brows him her hand- 
hd ¢~ - - 


’ ‘ ° rad i 
when the princess t ey Poo . 
whe I in his joy, if she 


Pb J24./97 24 kerchief he wonders, } hag Ree Rage 
| ileves him. But when he attemy : Dll 
, 1 R follow the children into the cane fe 
Moiseiwitsc ecre- the cutting of the birthday cake “h 
dwarf sees himself for the Lobe time a 
a mirror. lfe knows at {ast now 


lan eis . ‘eo he must cul 
ates Schumann jocks, he guesses the figure he must eut 
in the eves of the princess. nila 
; { ‘ 2 . kX > o ile 
sla + os ‘ted ana dies. he 
brokenheart : a kit Sad PDEs 
t princess, discovering his still @ ae ae 
oncer O Liven ewe back in horror to Be 
rinte tor, draws 
away, to forget. be 
. . - ‘ + nis 
ney Mr. Carpenter : | 3 
NES rhe stage, is nevertheless ser ii a 
BY OLIN DOW NES the eoncert roonr. fie has fon , ” nin the 
a : a , oa oa ) : oe ace 3 ) than Wwe et y « 
lohn Alden Carpenters music tO! ¢arther in his s¢ “i 3 J a aol 
TT "> ; 4] know lim to go perore. AO Re 
: : : cicdence, as = eh aie ac 
Samtn ”? wae played ror the tirst time ‘he way in which certain pve 
’ foie ah : . -$ > i (ime All, 
- aftterno at afioat at certain times Mm th ear 
in Boston yesterday atternoon at = ae homies like certain features 
i? , vy’ his orchestra, like © symphony} 
the concert o} the Boston Symphony ihe seovre of the Vaughan symp! the 
P —p; - "i eel ait emind one again OL 
Orchestra, Pierre Monteux conduc-| last week, rem pabinamee's “Petrouch- 
; ‘ . . ‘ j ‘i ‘les ira of mths : rag " In om 3 3% I = 
tor. Lhe composer was present, anid | “aay ' Phat is a work which ere 
thi scor varmly ap-} jon ‘ today. a work so indiyidua?, 
his brilliant score was warmly ap-! jwusie of today. ¢ | 9 
2 rceiyeitsch man-trerhaps, that once nearad a 
plauded: Benno Mortseiwitsch, pian haps, 
: poser 


modern comMm- 
of talent and sensitiveness 
ist, played ior the first time at these I not again be 


designed 


music, 
effective 
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more the gee Pieri oe 
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a See rages ty pulsatile instruments. 
item of the programme was Brahms Weanets Hes Felt 
of this IMUSIC, 
accentuate thé 
that is ano thet 


miuUucdi) 
feel 


the 


primitive 


concerts, and gave perhaps the fin- 
resource 


the originality 
which must ‘Tit and 
situation on the stage. soggy res 
Imatter. We do not find 11 2 Ps a 
| | | originality of idiom. es ra by 

‘sy > . **s* ' . ; ‘a 
MUSIC FOR ACTION [the grim tragedy .of the end of | the 

| ao 7e 1 ' 


ab bed ttnr nde ie -. »haeent 
This note is 4 bSe¢ 


Sarees | from thi excerpt played 

: ; ia ef rucK in 
Mr. Carpenter’s ballet would; very possible it we Pho — which 
of the whole balet, 8 sq] tacking 
selected passages were playee. os 


the mvriad eolor 
thmis and 


second symphony, and this work, too, 
was very fortunately interpreted bv) 
Mr. Monteunx. 
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AS to 


2 4 — : : | ‘ . ‘Hidenta! diwart, 
Had it not been for the acci ~ loff of Petrouchka. 


. : : yer! erada ’ 
holdup of the train, caused b) ‘the scone 
weather, ony 
have been given by the Chicago Opera . 
Cempany on the 6th of last March. | it. the workmanship. ad 
‘This would have placed the music In, the expert employment of Mey 
Te ‘ tr ie reo ishing ant 
@ more advantageous position than it jtimbres, are nator done a new | 
occupied yesterday afternoon, because ing. Short . rwraiven with the acine 
: 2 4 ; ~ aonty ; Nir. Carpen ) i n ‘ >* ‘ead pre 
‘this is music for a scene, for action, | sillaney and style. He app “ 7 
: “ . ; ‘oe ie. t 
| pantomime, dances. ‘The scene, SUS-! ..,any on the stage in tare 
| | g ice and was repeatedly Fr 
gested by Wilde's tale, is an episode | applause a nad was I ep 
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entertait: 
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allied. 
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of 
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1] Ree“ Ween“ ee ee nen mieten ~ > 
' Mr. Moiseiwitsch. re-created the music 


(of Schumann, and re-created it in the 


|, composer's image. The performance 


Was that of a great master, and few, if 
/any, of the planists now before the pub- 
‘lic could have equalled it. When Slight 


liberties, as some pedantic people would 
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fcall them, were taken with tempi or 
| with the shaping of phrases, they made 
the music all the more Spontaneous, free 
the air, hot from the composer's 
One thought of what Wagner 
id to an orchestra: “Now, gentlemen. 
know this music. We are going to 
interpret it and TI am going to stop beat- 
|ing time,’’ (“omplete authority, complete 
avandonment to the musical impulse. 
sand complete contro] characterized Mr. 
| Moiseiwitseh’s playing. There was felt 
the sure pulse of the BTeat beats, anu 
there was also the delightful fluctua- 
mon, and ebb and flow Which makes 
music, and rescues it from the pump- 
handline of time-beaters. 


7 ct. Boston Notes ## # ar 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—Thee Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra Save its six- 
| teenth concert on February 25, The! 
program was as follows: Carpenter | 
‘Sulte from the ballet “The Birthday of. 
| the infanta”’: Schumann, concerto for | 
,Dlano and orchestra. Op. 54; Brahmés. | 
Symphony No. 2 in 71 Major, op. 73. 
Benno Moiseiwitsch was the pianist, 
It is difficult to Speak of Mr. Carpen- | 


_ter’s suite. Ags music of the theater | 


it may be effective, but as he allows | 
It to be played in the concert hall it 
‘must, of course, be judged purely as 
music and its Shortcomings cannot be 
excused on the Sround that it is not 


» , _ an 'O” : } 
Performance Lyrical ‘Played in its proper surroundings 


; 
] 


With the exception of the few de-f 
‘ * : le | So aa r | | | 
Clamato} » pasSages, or the clanging { 


Moreover, there 15 no reason why 
Music, Originally conceived for the 


chords of thé principal theme of the, ballet, should not have value apart 


finale, the performance was wonder- 


fully lvrieal] from beginning to end, The! 


piano Sang. The intermezzo Was de-'! 
liciously intimate, like an improvisa- ! 
tion of piano and orchestra. The finale 
“wept one “away with its youthful spirit. | 
It was the undying youth of Schumann. 
shere are pianists! who come and go. 
| Phis One 1S the earnest and objective F 
interpreter, The other js a virtuoso | 
who eNOS an audience, if he does not | 
Stir it to the depths, Another is an im-~ ; 
oihapleitete res and so on. All great artis. | 
we Kgeatsipn: which could be called into 
wey DY the Schumann concerto were [ 


‘ ? ‘i. : v, . 

mh Lilt Soliman d Ot Dr, Moisievitch and | 

ses performance Will in a} Probability f 
i> Stand. [or thre write . ‘ ‘ . : 

at . 3 is the fas 

expression of thc : 2 ie id sal 


‘lly tote | COomMmpeser’s thought. | 
~  ~eOnNtTEUX Caught the idyllic wood | 


from the purpose for which it was | 
originally composed. © Delibes, to cite 
only one example, wrote much charm- 
ing and original musie Which is inter! 
esting wherever and whenever heard. 
To return to Mr, Carpenter’s suite. As 
music of the concert’ hal] it is lacking 
In form. Such themes as there are are 
not of distinction and often border | 
dangerously on the vulgar and com-| 
monplace. The orchestration does not | 
cover up the woeful lack of ,Aaste dis- 
Played in their selection, One asks; | 
Why did Mr. Monteux, a man so ree! 
Markable for his refined taste, select | 
such 4 composition for performance. 


of Br: hms’ evn : — - TT ' 
| ‘uMS Symphony, and he also felt at a S} mphony concert? The Crashes | 


| what Can well be 


called the respiration | Of brass drum and Cymbals, the melo-/ 
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1 Met it is musie which ‘dies played on the slockenspiel the, 
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| neni LOL2ethear »* 
OFetner with “S much gas 


quietly and deeply, like na- 
hove. 


‘blatant brass are all reminiscent of! 


eves. ‘Ther ee, #8 it were, before one's 1th@sausic hall, The audience received. 
> egal i cid. their complete fy). 1the work with enthusiasm. Thig kind | 
bursts from the ba gti flower _ of music 1s undoubtedly grateful to the | 

th teat. at, Monteux ‘ears of many but there are Places | 
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Melodic strands Of this move- 
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“ume, Of every 


h _Where it is more appropriate than in- 
ils observanee, at the same "% Symphony concert, The Schumann ’ 
carefully wrought de. Concerto was poetically played hy Mr, . 


Leil of Brahpr gs’ far , "i : R 
le elle movement with fuuterPreted | Moiseiwitsch and the orchestra, | 
: AIC eeling and Brahms’ D mai , : 
hm: ajJor symphony was exe! 


Without laow 
ake gai pretense of profundity 
a \ seldom heard SO much humor 


‘cellently read by Mr. Monteux. who» 
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in the mete’, Viger of the|*#8ain proved himself a master in the | 
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TIGHT BINDING 


“The Dance in Place Congo” by “the ec- 


Ola SYM PHONY CONCERT centric Mr. Gilbert.” Tore of that “ne: 

ait in an earlier day had been a symphonic | Suite of yesterday teems with vivian iol +t a 
, I A-at-tg « Feb. Ae PAH poem; but for the bleak winds of criticism strumental and harmonic atedowe <4! Fy aiute te a rit ye thar cee 
FROM CARPENTER BACK TO BRAMMS | upon ‘The Birthday of the Infanta,” Mr. abounds no less in felicitous harmonia and! indeed are ss belkers’ t prey iopaae! ete ren 
AND SCHUMANN Carpenter had not so much as such tgleat, instrumental details. Both are audible \ rhythm, a dash of e ; 0 & fts; a turn of 
; Nevertheless, the piece was actually even in the quick passage of new music " : or color and we auditors | 
written; nay, it was mimed and danced in upon unprepared ears, Mr. Carpenter _— and see them, as Mr, Carpenter heard | 
A Suite from the American’s Ballet, “The Chicago, in New York, almost in Boston writes to be heard in theatre or concert- | Ana saw, & little grotesquely. Of a@ sud-_ 


Birthday of the Infanta,” Bears New Any ballet, however—especially one sath | hall as well as to be read in “the closet.” den across tie introductory measures, of 
’ 


/a sudden. again, across the final bars, 
+falls the dull, ‘distant clang of the great 
| bell of the palace. The rhythm is stark, 
with economy, precision, directness 524 the notes bare; yet there is omen and there 

‘fulfilment of the dwarf’s tragedy. Tt is 


ered -by an exacting and independently | All this, moreover, is no mere technical 
Conditions Well, Reveals No Small Mas- 
| 
bupeenn A few measures of introduction | by the means, tl] fruitfu: : 
: ans, the Iruitfu: means- of the 
| 


minded composer—is bound to be only | Shirred It seeks and gains delineative 
| poetizing, atmospheric ends—achieves tl 
| . | S—< ‘Ss them 
tery of Rhythm and Color—Mr. Monteux | cordingly Mr. Carpenter sought in | 
; : [ce] ic a Suite for orchestra in the con-| 
assic and Mr. Moisei-/ ™usic a Sul | . | 
Reanimates m Classic . ; cert-hall, For the first time hereabouts | 
| witsch Enriches a Concerto | | 
| Coneert yesterday and in disadvantageo IS | 
| circumstance. Few in the audience had) 


occasional in American opera houses. Ac 
the | 


suggest the tragic fantasy w ; 
mood of the whole mimod vas ae, (Be | composers of our day, that Mr. C 
nd of > mimodrama; not so F achies + day, that Mr. Carpenter 
, e - » ~~ i ; , , ‘ } 5 7 ‘Ss “ ” tities! - 
many more measures at the end suffice to | Sabiaiinatas pa ET srccyp by imaginative 
nme - FNnythm, harmonies, instru 


| Summon the dwarf dead of piteous disillu- 
. Mental color, by the divination that is re- 


that Suite was played at the Symphony 


{ 
car ‘ > isually } atin 
ee se tnca in seed actually seen, as well as heard, Kix: | sion; the little princess Shrinking away in ra ape a | 
as in the rest of us, is the Birthday of the Infanta in poe Bees re. AS piteous bewilderment over these blows source glorified. Why reproach him bé- 
racial instinct toward uniformity, | Wiide's story, whence one ee weep a 9 | of late; the whole descent out of courtly | 
to the regular thing in the regular way. not widely BnOWwn. pane nen cg a | and ornate fantasy into a woful tragedy 
They are excelent imitators when we wpe opaneerrs er hee) ie inner contusions and self-deceits, The ; ' 
model is so well established and generally ew container, Bnere had been a a ' | birthday of the infanta and pay fetes for | too fertile in these older inventions ana | 
approved as the newer French music. sheargal hwy powers were ce nar | the royal child. The birthday of the in. | @°3"S 8° long as they bring to pass his 
They work well in any orthodox traces, | while plentiful 9 gifted yi cage pico tated |, janta and a dwarf who hugs illusions of | Chosen end. Even in the concert-halj-— 
with never a gall upon their shining. coats. | out settings, action and the pereras _— a beauty and of love and pays for them: and three-fold more in the theatre—‘"The 
To take their own course with their own | of the stage, Mr. C arpenter 6 penet, he | Sirl-princess who learns in such an howe Birthday of the Infanta”’ works the illusion 
music is another, a perilous, thing. Mr.| the chaos of Genesis, Was nul and vo Gi that Ife is not a pretty, Playful, simple | “T Carpenter would compass. Once more 
Loeffler has dared so to do and is ac-|,Yet there was Mr. Monteux prescare sno igpannin | thing, So in the music, even in the Pind he has written an unflagging music 
counted a baffling composer; Mr. Gilbert,| fully to nis “agen! sty tga pty heats iste * = il cert-hall, has Mr. Carpenter wrought the | Two other pieces filled the remainder of 
doing likewise, is the ‘eccentric Mr. Gil- a practised eee tire fy dk nage ollagany finer illusion of his ballet. The means may | (he concert with familiar, anticipated | 
bert”: Mr. Carpenter, exhibiting the same} ‘°F the YIN sents ae sca Merge ap and canal bebbie: be harmonies and color, rhythm and motiv | Pleasure—-Schumann’s Concerto for Piano, | 
preference, is an ‘outsider’? who happens | he excels In sagas Rr tne palin Te but the source is the imagination, the gens | with Mr. Moiseiwitsch playing the solo 
to write music. The “best people” in the | also was the orchestra nipped no \ y | Sibluty, the sustaining will, of the com~7 part, and Brahms’s Second Symphony with 
little world that composes, reviews and | the composer’s flashes or filagree of ‘ | Dos 7 !'Mr. Monteux and the orcheatna rioneeatd i 
debates American music (with not a little} tail. And there finally was an rms genie in theatre or concert-hall, music of fete ‘in instrumental song. Once more retienale 
gossip along the way) still looks skew-eyed | plainly interested, pleased, and min ed 1 | | Necessarily abounds in ‘The Birthday ae ithe familiar and unexplained anomaly that 
at him. Strange fellow! he does not fre- } call Mr. Carpenter not once, mut ¥ : Ms che ‘nitanta,”’ The children of the ai ' French conductors will take German mw 
quent “musical circles’’—possibly under|the platform. Strange these perverse @ilS fi Stream into the princess’s party; a cere-|8i¢ more slowly than do German leaders: 
premonition of boredom. He actually! that somehow preter peasy ie bs ore Bij Monlous retinue bears the gifts appropri- | Whereas those same Germans similarly 
conducts a business commonly reported | doxy. Can it be that even tn odors oe ach to the occasion and her state. There | Stay the pace of French pieces previpis 
to be profitable; he even elects the life ef Hall on Friday alternoons, sits a jere dances of festival before the dwarf | “'8e, Mr. Monteux excelled himself ith 
a cultivated man of the world. And when seneration? nes vit aqances of the heart. There is | classical symphony; While at every ‘i 
he writes music, Heaven save the mark! euisel x pvyenh a& mimic, but no less flaunting, bull. ithe orchestra S2ve him back a de on: 
He began symphonically with a fanciful, Of course, these fragments of rhe ey peng ail these ‘‘numbers,” as the | Warmth, Suppleness of tone worthy of it 
playful Suite about a baby’s ‘‘morning- Birthday of the I[nfanta’”’ lose asi. dagen ate ailet-masters vould call them, Mr. | best days. No roughness marred thes 
Ss nerambulator. He continued by shift to the concert-hall. 1 f the, varpenter’s instinct for rhythm—his best }texture of the music, no stiffness im eded- 
with sportive Concertino—a Concertino did not, they would not be cme SY eee this St characteristic ability—serves him | - flow. The conductor found, develonel 
With rag-time in it—for piano and orches-' vealing, accenuating, illuding music tile ond variously. The motivs whahtel nee Brahms’s melodies, the orchess 
tra. ‘Serious’ musicians, “right-think-' they are in the theatre, knit ba ha ‘lily wid the capering of the chi dren, | * ee them lite and glow. Not often. 
|ing’ American composers, do not choos¢|every detai: of the action, a-quiver © wee apn; of the gypsies, the procession ? ty -., * Symphony of the nineteenth cen- 
such courses; while purblind and perverse | every suggestion of mood and atmos! ve ‘ema nt Sits, are not remarKable in| rg ha!lowed though it be, yield such an ° 
are those who dare tc find a clear Ameri-| yet they remain anywhere an excecd ns* ining waves. They are no more than serv- Pression of pure and vernal instrumen- | 
can guaiity in these vagaries. |adroit, vivid, sustained and individual » | oor sc material, Yet once Mr. Carpenter: tal SONS as did the first movement yea | 
Even when Mr. Carpenter wrote a Sym- sic. Even in his Symphony, Mr. Carpen Se aated them with his vivid . and terday, of this symphony in D per, oid 
‘phony, he distinctly departed from the has hardly achieved such an expert, @!) at te rhythms, once clothed them in his: saved stieceeding Adagio renewed sel 
rules. Certain measures, certain proced ful, orechestrally fanciful a score opty “n00w play of harmonies and timbres,’ tie ar, of songful beauty. By ever So it | 
/; fie Mr. Monteux seemed to touch the 


ures, @Gistincily suggesting the composers the abler and the younger compo» ‘hg ; 7 ri a Vivid detail here, a shadowy detail « 
fo the Russicn Ballet, gave almost as our day, he thinks, feels, writes in “AlTe, Lorthwith comes the illusion thaty oerzo With Gallic Caprice, espectal] nh 
much offence as the tinkling triangle in terms of the orchestra. He is becoming we eet att She concert-hall, the anes | Ee quick, glinting measures th rf i 
Liszt’s Concerto for piano. Such things more and more sensitive to the indie vida two Brains of imagination tonto pad , Pocurn, Thereby Brahms was ye: ae 
avere simply ‘“‘not done’’—~in respectable ality, the suggestion of instrumeny owt catches the illusion, _ | }@8 he was in the same synielall a vane 
Symphonic circles. By these signs, Mr. voices. He gains in ingenious and gins i ak illusion is by no means simple. T ephgsttte ago, under Mr. Tostantaia Bb 
Carpenter was likely to undertake a bal- native manipulation of them, In contrak’ mg and fro goes the bull-fight: the ear heare | lan intensities. . In the Finale it wie ye 


in the Ve 7-7. ’ hils : nom 
let—and he did, with no better precedent in combination, in stark Separetiv “y® Sees, the feints and the rushes: Le aung to hear the rhythms stride the 
in the whole range of American music than, manifold play 


4 Ay 2 T he trum te re te . ‘ ’ © + : 
of enhancing colo! Pets flare; red cloths wave: yet some-. phrases leap. Mr. Monteux has do he 
. : » ‘4 Boston Orchestra ne t 
ra and its public many 


cause he discards others with which elder 
composers have worked; because he is not 
Coo fertil in these older invntiong and! 


; 

the | music could ' 
| . | 
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tions of the Finale. Again out of romantic |} 
‘vision rises melody, as in the first move- 


| 


TIGHT BINDING 


services—not the least when he keeps this, 
that and the other ‘‘classic’”’ a living mu- 
sic, cut freé from the bonds of repertory 
and routine. | 

Over the Concerto, it is possible to blas- | 
pheme, saying that some of us have heard 
quite enough symphonic Schumann for 


Schumann of the piano is not the Schu- 
mann of the orchestra, though in -this 
particular piece he joins the two together. 
Seemingly the piano stimulates his orches- 
tral imagination, and he 
lovely Iuphonies of the Concerto, Seem- 
ingly the piano quickens his sense of form j; 
and the music flows unclouded by thick | 
repetition. Again fancy makes flashing 
play with rhythm as through the syncopa- 


intermezzo, that returns 
strange and beautiful. 


ment and the 
ever fresh and 


Even for the over-fed the Piano-Concerto \ 


‘renews the transporting Schumann—the 
Schumann that Mr. Loiseiwitsch served | 
yesterday not merely with inexhaustible 
technical means, with apt touch and 
glamoring tone, but with the insight and 
the imagination that out of rhythm and 


| melody weave the magic of sudden beauty 


—the spell of romance upon familiar 
things. H. T. Parker 


MUISEIWITS GH IN 
SGHUMANN’S PIECE 


oy Cote ~~sLa tired Ge / ed 
Pianist Revealed Player as | 


of the First Rank 


Garpenter Acknowleges Applause of 
His Ballet Suite 


Moiseiwitsch, who plaved 
Sschumann’s piano concerto in A minor 
}at yestercay’s Symphony concert, is! 
unmistakably a pianist of the first rank. 
He is no mere stvely-fingered virtuoso | 
but a sensitive and thoughtful musician 


Benno 


’ 


who uses his remarkable technique as | 


&@2 means to imaginative ends. 

Ably seconded by Mr Monteux and the 
orchestra, Moiseiwitsch put unwonted 
grace and deftness into music that 
others have too often made clumsy and 
tawdry, lending Schumann a plaintive 
charm, almost an elegance, not com- 


| 
achieves’ the} 


i 
| as Toscanini made it the other 
| 


| monly associated with his’ name and 


work. The applause was genuinely en- 
| thusiastic. 


John Alden Carpenter, who had come 
on from Chicago to be present at the 
first performance here of his suite from 
“The Birthday of Infanta,”’’ was called 


eral t'mes before a politely 
audience. The music would doubtless 
be more sbviously effective if heard 
! with the bailet for which it was written. 
In the concert hall the various ex- 
cerpts, prettily and cléverly contrived ; 
, they are, suffer from a lack of con- 
,tinuity. Mr Carpenter has not tried in| 
this piece to be especially subtle or pro- 
found, fie has succeeded in writing 
‘light, agreeable, up-to-date music. sasv! 
to listen to. but hard to re member after. | 
ward. The performance spirited, 
| but not crisply polished. 
|; The other number was Brahms’ Sec: 
‘ond Symphony, which should, if the old 
routine of playing each of the four 
.every other season is to be kept up 
have been the Third. Rabaud gave us 
f the Second. Monteux has already | 
Played the First and Fourth, but no one | 
Since Muck has vouchsafed a perform- | 
ance Of the Third. It is perhaps a gsmili' 
| matter, but those who love their bee~ 
| thoven 


appreciative 


one musical year Yet, as always the | out to bow his acknowledgments sev. 
c 7 “Cc ’ + ~ YM» ») 


Brahms and Mozart symphonn 
have in the past expected to hear them 
in regular rotation at the Symphor’ 
' concerts. 
Mr Monteux’s interpretation made the 
first movement, orlinarily the finest in 
this smyphony. restless and clogged | 
with little ‘‘effects,’’ some of them un- 
intentional slips. The adagio on the 
Other hand, usually rather dull. hecame 
day, 
songful and poetic. The other two 
movements, like the first, suffered from 

lack of precise ensemble. 
It seemed to the listener that the con- 
duetor did not imagine each movement 
a whole, but merely did what he 
natin with each separate section re- 
gardless of the cumulative effe 
Brahms so carefully seeks to build 1 
|| One doubted, too, whether enouch pains 


| had been spent on this piece at r 
hearsals. ) 


ee Ot ere ON = aoe 


It is said that the last words writteg 7 
the late Mr. Huneker for print was the 
final sentence in a review of a concert in 
New York by the Boston Orchestra. It 

' ran: “There is only one Boston Symphony 
| Orchestra,’ ’ and was his emphatic way t0 
| note the advance of the band this pert: 
| under Mr Monteux’s endless pains. ous 
i reviewers agreed with him when 1! Was 
| last heard in New York ten Gaye Oe 
“Steadily,’’ said Mr. Krehbiel in The ape 
une, “it is growing toward the perfe yor" 
for which the old orchestra stood. Ane 
in The Times Mr. Aldrich was not slow 
to hear the ‘‘fine tone’ of the be 
in Dvorak’s Second Symphony oF erty 
lightness and crispness in the First ©: 
phony of Beethoven. 


| 
| Items and Incidents Jrama, teb-. w/iy 
| 


ystonians 


their 


peatedly with British orchestras and 


| 


| 


ia celebr: 


Benno Motseiwitsch, the Russian 


Dianist that will play at the Symphony 
concerts this week, was born at Odessa 
{on Feb. 22, 1890. He studied the piano 
at Odessa with Dmitri Klimoff at the 
| Music school of the Imperial Russian 
Musical Society, taking the 
4 Stipendary 


| 
/ 


Rubinstein 
at tne age of 9. He 

afterward studied with Leschetitzky in 
| Vienna. In 1909 he played in the 
/Queen's Hall, London. Having lived in 
}London since then, he has Plaved re- 
| peatedly with British orchestras and 
came to the 


Prize 


given many recitals. H 
} United tSates in the season of 1919-20. 

In Boston he has played only once—-q 

recital in Symphony Hall on Feb. 23, 
- 1920. He is ranked among the very first 
cf pianists now hiving. liis wife is 
Daisy Kennedy, a celebrated English 
Violinist, who, after a tour in Australia 
1 With her husband, came to the United 
, States this season. 
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Mr. 


BENNO MotIserwitrscny was born at Odess: 
1S9(). 


i, on February 22, 
He studied the pianoforte at Odessa with Dmitri Klimoff at 
the Music School of the Imperial Russian Musical 
the Rubinstein Stipendiary Prize at the 
studied in Vienna with 


Queen’s Hall, London. 


Society, taking 
Aferwards he 
1909 he played in the 
He made that city his home. playing re- 
giving many recitals. Coming 


played for the first time in New 


age of nine. 
Leschetizky. In 


to the United States in 1919 he 
York late in that vear. 


In Boston he has civen only one recital, F ebruary 23, 1920. in 
Syn , ( a 
iphony Hall. His wife is Daisy Kennedy, an Australian and 


ited violinist, who after a tour last vear with her husband. 


Al we > 
istralia, came to New York and « gave her first recital there on 
a ‘nber 29, 19909. 
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Scotch,” Op. 56 


gitato, 


¢ 


inor, 


A mi 
Allegro un pocoa 


i¢ Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’’ 


- 3in 


nl non tardar” from ‘The Marr 


imo; Allegro maestoso assai. 
ie 


troppo. 
ivaciss 
; 


€ con moto 


ivace non 
(First Performance) 


gio. 
g of the Wolf. 


amp Dance. 


grov 


(Played without pause) 
ARIA, ‘‘Batti, batti,” from ‘Don Giovanni.” 
ES. 


SYMPHONY No 
Andant 
OVERTURE to “Di 
age of Figaro.” 
INDIAN SKETCH 
Prelude. 


V 
ARIA, “Deh V 


Ada 

IV. Alle 
Invocation. 
Son 
Cc 
Nocturne 
Snake Dance 


I, 
II, 


ITC. 
ve 


ALICE NIELSEN 
Soloist: 


IT. 
ITI, 
IV, 
We 
VI. 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1920--21 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
FRIDAY, MARCH 4, AT 2.30 P.M. 
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: : i Boston Opera Com- 
i femories of the Extinct : 
: "00 wil Feodiy Reaall Alice Nielsen, the Lyric Soprano Who 
i a : Took Many Parts. 
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| Eloquent Performance by 
Conductor Monteux 
and Orchestra. 
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MISS NIELSEN IN 
SONGS OF MOZART 





By PHILIP HALE 
The 17th eoncert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux conduc- | 
tor, took place yesterday afternoon jin! 

Symphony Hall. The program was AS | 
follows: Mendelssohn. Symphony in A 
Minor, ‘Scotch’: Mozart, overture to 
“The Abduction from the Harem’’: Gil- 
bert, Indian Sketches (first perform-. 
ance). Miss Alice Nielsen sang “Deh 
vieni non tardar’’ from ‘“‘Le Nozze di 
Figaro’”’ and “Batti, batti’ from ‘Don 
Giovanni.” 

AS the ultra-radica] Alfredo Casella | 
4Stonished his countrymen and others | 
by praising the music of Rossini, so| 
Darius Milhaud, a composer of ultra-| 
modern tendencies, has surprised | 
Frenchmen by stating that Mendelssohn | 
Was the greatest classic of the 19th cen-| 
tury. The Symphony played yesterday— | 
Mr. Monteux and the superb orchestra | 
Save an eloquent performance—is about | 
80 years old. Hearing it, one can grasp | 
Milhaud’s meaning; for Mendelssohn, aj 


Stickler for form, yet occasionally "| 


romanticjst, observed the orthodox con- 
ventions With constant attention to a 
Yeauty that had not the strangeness in 
tS nature commended by Bacon in his 
€Ssay. It was very seldom that Men- 
delsSohn et himself go as he dia in |} 
“The First Walpurgis Night.” He 
seldom screamed, for screaming would 
not have been well-bred. He measured 
Carefully his effects; he made his points 
neatly, Uverpraised in his life-time. 
loo long a pelish in England, he has 
since been under-rated. He was the in- 
carnation Of musica] Orthodoxy. His 
radica] feeling, if he had any, is not to de | 
detected in his music. He never exulted | 
| init as Mr, Bloch does today, | 
| Yet, When all is Said, this “Scotch” | 
| phony contains beauttful and de- 
| NEAL ul vases. The work has not aged | 
—STeatly; it ig fresher than many orches- 
tra] works Written a few years ago. | 








-one find the weaker Mendelssohn, thek 
jhe gave the Symphony a Scottish char- | 


‘Mary and Rizzio; by the melancholy 


tionally joyous—joyous always in gren- 


bridge transcribed for Mr. Curtis’s ela- 
| borate work, ‘The North American In- 


‘phonographic ecyl'nders. The character 


,Of six movements, using phrases as 
‘hints, he has endeavored to present 


Only in the sentimental] Adagio does | 









































composer of many ‘Songs Without | 
Words.’’ Without using Scottish tunes, | 


acter, for he had been impressed by 
his visit to Holyrood; by the Story of 


Surroundings. ~The melancholy is gen- 
tle, contemplative in his music; the 
composer was not in doleful dumps; 
and in the Say and exquisitely scored 
scherzo the Mendelssohn, constitu-! 


tlemanly fashion—is revealed. The per- 
formance without pauses, as the com- 
poser wished, was an exceedingly fine | 
one. After the great performance. of | 
Brahms’s Symphony last Saturday | 
night, after the performance of Men- 
delssohn’s Symphony vyesterday, the: 
aouvnting Thomases, if there are still a 
few, who sigh for “a conductor that is 
in sYmpathy with German music” and 
speak disparagingly of the orchestra, 
Which was never in a higher estate, 
Should hold their peace. 

some years ago Mr. Gilbert of Cam- 


dian,’’ melodies and tribal songs from 


Of the melodic fragments, their wild- 
he S and their rhythmic capriciousness, 
aroused his enthusiasm. In this Suite 


various moods of Indian life. He has 
been eminently successful in portraying 
these moods and at the same time writ- 
ing music that holds the attention and 
Stirs the blood without purely ethnolo- 
ical consideration. Of the movements, 
the Prelude, the Invocation, and the 
Song of the Wolf, especially the latter 
two, are the most effective, thougn the 
Camp Dance wil] always probably make 
the most immediate appeal to audiences 
in general. The Nocturne has less de- 
cided character: it js more conventional] 
In sentiment and expression. Mr. Gil- 
bert has long been recognized as a 
Composer of singular individuality. He 
does not belong to any school: he does 
not worship in any chapel. He might 
Say proudly with Walt Whitman, ‘“'Soli- 
tary, singing in the West, ] Strike up 
for a New World.” We find in these 
“Indian Sketches” an advance in the 
presentation of his musical ideas, His 
instrumentation is clearer and more 
Varied; his contrasts are more fre- 
quent and more effective; what seemed 
in former works a certain and needless 
brutality has turned into true Virility. 
There are pages of the “‘Sketches”’ that 
are distinguisheg by what Henley said 
with reference to Hazlitt’s open let- 
ter to Gifford, ‘splendid Savagery.’’ The 
Subject chosen called for this. 

The songs of Mozart sung by Miss | 
Neilsen were introduced by an overture - 
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of Mozart that had not been played gt 
these concerts since 1895. Miss Neilsen 
has long been known as an accom- | 
plished singer of Mozart’s music. To) 
sing this .music, which ‘‘comes from | 
the air and returns to it,’’ is a singer’s | 
severest test. At first Miss Neilsen was 
| apparently nervous, or not wholly ‘“‘in 
‘voice’; but she recovered herself and 
'sang the two songs with the requisite 
| simplicity and smoothness: with an 
--greeable vocal quality. “Deh Vieni’’ 
‘admits for the sake of melodic contin- | 
luity, a little faster tempo than was 
‘taken; and we should have liked a 
‘more marked emotional contrast be- | 
‘ginning with ‘‘Vieni, ben mio!” 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 

he program of next week will com- 
‘prise Weber's overture to ‘“‘Euryanthe”’; 
Haydn's Concerto in D major for vio- 


loncello (Mr. Bedeiti); Liszt’s Sym- 
‘phonic poem, “Orpheus’’; Ravel's 
'Valses Nobles et Sentimentales, and 


‘Romeo Alone and Ball at Capulet’s,”’ 
from Berlioz’'s ‘‘Romeo and _ Juliet’ 


Symphony. 


GILBERT’S 


i 
| 
BY 
PIECES ‘hints; as suggestive 
. 'which I have developed; striving never 


for 


Indian Sketches 
First Time—Miss Niel- 
sen Soloist 


XL 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony, | 
between the 


played without pause 


movements. as was the intention o 


the composer, opened the programme | Northwest. 


of the concert of the Boston Sym- | 
Monteux | 


Pierre 


phony Orchestra, 
afternoon 


conductor, yesterday 
Symphony Hall. 


was soloist. She sang two airs Of} things, which one 
Mozart, “Deh vieni” irom “Figaro’s) existent in 
Weddine” and “Batti, batti,” from 


it! which would in itself have 


Miss Alice Nielsen | ‘ 


“Don Giovanni.’ The orchestra 
played as prelude to these airs the 
jocose overture to Mozart’s “Elope- 
ment from the Seraglio.” Finally, 
Henry F. Gilbert’s “Indian Sketches,” 
six in number, were played for the 
first time. 
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FRAGMENT FROM CHANT 

These Indian sketches have been. 
evolved from fragments of Indian folk- 
melody. The process of evolution is 
clearly and aptly described by the com- 
poser, thus quoted in the programme 
‘book: “I have in but ‘one instance 
quoted an Indian melody verbatim. ( 
have used short phrases of a measure 
or so from which to develop more ex- 
tended melodies in the same. spirit.) 
Most of these barbaric chants are to me 
but potent suggestions pointing in the 
direction of an unexplored domain of 
musical color. While comparatively 
‘few of these primitive songs have mu- 
‘sical value, while a dreamy monotony 


'\is one of their frequent characteristics, 


ithere are yet scattered here and there 
| through the mass of this material, cer- 
‘tain striking and piquant musical 
phrases which give one a positive and 
distinct impression of racial color. I 
have used’ certain of these phrases as 


musical nubs, 


° 
1 to lose touch with the barbaric cnarac-~ 
‘ter of the original melodic germ. 


I Are Masterpieces 

In concentration of expression, if 
| mastery of orchestration, in the estab- 
‘lishment of mood by relatively simple 
h means, these sketches are the most ad- 
‘vaneed and the most finished thing Mr. 
p done. He has employed 


(| Gilkert has rolled 
wider canvasses before. He has calle¢ 


a 
| more instruments to his service. But 
he has never handled his material sO 
i well. and has never thought in a 
i stronger, more rugged, more lofty 
spirit. Of the American composers of 
‘today, he is the only one who, on 0c 
} easion, achieves grandeur. In this ceed 
novli- 


| sic is echoed the stern, barbaric 
i ity of a dying race. 


There is also felt the background of 
} . f , . . P ‘~~ a . "s ot 
wild and spacious nature—nature, 0 


fithat of a tropical and Sensuous South, 


‘but of great reaches, 


in these Indian sketches, 
come in ecoktact with an 
of musical color, 
justified the 
markable suite, but 
deeper 


| Mr. Gilbert, 
has not only 
‘unexplored domain 


‘omposition of his re 


‘he has felt and responded to 


the nature, in th 
fastnesses of the Indian. 


one fancies, of the , 


is prone to believe , 
e spiritual 
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' Of Mozart! 
tre c ’ "<> wn ae ‘ : 
‘oductory measures of recitative of the 


'Nterpretation of Mozart. 


’ . 
. 


, Giscomfited and sorely 


Certain 
“pontanecity 


Which 


rhythm but for color.) 


the Wolf is one of the most haunting 
passages, the 
| through exquisite ‘vistas of orchestral | 
i color, | 
| premely suggestive in its evocation of | 
1 mood, and the “Snake Dance” is even 
q os . ‘ .,ire _ i 
more remarkable than the prelude for 


| swinging rhythms. 


'~Spective of the 
| the othe r hand, musical photography or | 
| Martistic realism. ' 
,a Creative nature quick to respond tu | 


in this material the spirit of a race and | 


strong, So uncompromising in jts vigor 
| and its directness and logic of expres- 
Sion that it puzzled the audience, which 
however, as the performance proceeded, 
, Warmed , 
and fascinating art. 
_ Called the composer several] times to the 


Stage. 


Z4erlina, with her song of pleading to the 


Extraordinary Rhythmic Force |i factured. In “hér prirwsing anain> ner 


| It is not possible to discuss in detail 


| these sketches. They are distinguished || ‘U"@te. She was, it is true, less spon- 
taneous, less carefree, in her vocaliza- 


force; by clear and significant orches- || 10, than she ordinarily is. , 


by extraordinary rhythmic novelty and } 


‘tration, with novel 
| Instruments; by a prophetic vigor, and, | 
on occasion, poetic imagery, which is | 
the composer's own contribution. The | 


“sketch which made the quickest impres- || 


—_— 


Sion was that of the ‘‘Campfire Dance,” | 
_With its thudding of Indian drums and | 
(its humorous character. This is for! 
i the writer*the least of them all. 

| prelude is a masterly building up of a 

_barbariec, misshapen musica] phrase |. 
| Which extends itself and rears its head ¢ 
_cver cross rhythms of percussion instru- |. 
; ments. (Percussion instruments are in i 
this suite often used not merely for | 
The “Invocation” |! 
and ae fanatical | 
climax. The Song of | 


has a noble sweep 
erescendo to its 


stern cry echoing | 

















The nocturne is simple but su- | 


{ 


the wildness and impact of its rude, | 
Strange and Fascinating | 
This music is not Sentimental per- | 


Indian, nor is i On 
It is the product of 


t ’ OWoit. 
the excitant of novel material, to sense ~ 


— 


the grand nature from which that race 
has derived its being. The musie igs so | 


more and more to a Strange 


and at last re-/j| 


Miss Neilsen’s Singing 
ar, indeed, was this from the music 


Miss Nielsen Sane the in- 


A singer w) 
an 1 "ote . . , r 7 = wAO 
“rprets, for example; the cha “acter of 


naivete and youthfulness, a | 
and innocence of sentiment 


are either felt and present, or 


use of percussion || 


sentiment Miss Nielsen was very for- 


Why 


caution every 


Boston 
vation 


this comparative lack of ease and of 
, | contagious.enthusiasm which Is one of 
the gratifying and distinguishing char- 
acteristics of her art. 
The ; these things will be 

evening, after the first sigh 

|, tionless he ‘pinatex aaa 
frowning 
Symphony 


That is 


Nielsen 


She is 
whose 
room Sustain carefy] 


| inations and the andi 

: si . audience recall] 

‘PTpiac ; , sc ss 
repeatedly yesterday afternoon 7 


Strangest Sights in Boston 


do singers betray such accursed 
| time they rise before a 
Symphony audience? The reser- 
about Miss Nielsen’s Singing is 


In all probability 
in evidence this 


audience and the Plaster casts 
down from the niches in 
Hall. That is not opera 
not the stage for which Miss 
'S born, but On the other hand 
one of the few opera singe 

berformances jn the conesan 
and critica] exame 


T + + 
Nomad—yJ think one of the 
is the gath- 


erin 
& On the steps of Symphony Hall 


of people Waiting for 


Tehearsal. 


uMbrellas in a 
s é oO 
the time for vi 


People 


such conditions, outsid 


mill, 


Other-P 


deluge 


brobably go to the ori 
ing that the € Legis 


&@ chance a 
seats at the Friday afterheda 


ave seen them standing under 
drizzle, long before 
were obliged ‘to Stand under 
€ the doors of a 


Or a railroad Station 
| ., 4 c , the * 
vr aiale Business Clyp want 
1@ papers with letters, and 


> lature, protest- 
Interests”’ were treating 


the people like “serfs.” 


seems 
whom a dollar or two is 


Paradoxical that people to 


SO important 


snould be Willing to take t i 
Spending a great Many dollars for the 


expenses of 
the other hand 
People who look S 

SO co? 
Perous should have to ster 


a probable sickness O 
it seems Strange that - 

atively prosg- 

special risks. 


Saw a woman Standing out there the 


cold steps 
Served seat? 


Whose time mus 
T leave of on twee worth something. 


Undoubtedly it is, 


Humber of things in the world that we have 


=! else abs 
wnt, for they eannot be manu- to give up. 


Other day, , 
anata Spy did vearing a long fur coat, It 


first hour or so. 


been very heavy after the 
If she could afford the 


air from “Wigan rna’ea , , ie ; coat, , r ’ 

-emplary Ph igaro’s W edding’”’ with ex- Berved seete oe t she afford a re- 
nuance. ha hoe ee and fineness of whom a dollar ie” Pee NPE ely. lab, 
rats has ; Bs become each Vear a vote practically o ae Bh a account de- 
this her inb ‘ul interpreter. Add io a& concert? And could net a aT 
his orn qualifi : , : t as ‘ mos 

lualifications for the hem, in the time they spend on thie 


» €arn the money for a - 
They look like peonie 


; I lus pe | rf ; > 4 , Sl h¢. . ’ a tS) ran 
) "ust have in her Own artistic nature a Boston, Feb 2G , 4 
’ . Mma VU 


This is only one of a 


+ + 4 













I do not know what they — 


the doors, If - 




















Boston Notes | 

The seventeenth program of the Bos- | 
ton Symphony Orchestra, given on | 
‘March 4, was as follows: Mendelssohn, 
Secotch Symphony, op. 56; Mozart, - 
overture to “Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail”: Mozart, arias from the “Mar- 
riage of Figaro” and “Don Giovanni,” 
Alice Nielsen, soloist; Gilbert, Indian 
sketches. ae 
The performance of Mendelssohn s 
symphony was a particularly fine: 
one. The music sounded singularly 
fresh, only in the development section | 
of the first allegro giving evidence of | 
age and other fashions. The whole 


work was given a new life and mean- 


ing by Mr. Monteux’s spirited and s"™1\-| jntonations were impressed with the 


pathetic reading. The delicacy of the! 
scherzo and the rich tone of the first 
violins and ’cellos in the adagio were 
noteworthy. | 

Mr. Gilbert’s sketches were played. 
for the first time. To many they will 
seem rough and uncultured, needless- 
ly uncouth. Yet they are not to be 
‘dismissed with a careless word or two. 
They represent a distinct phase of 
American music. They are blatantly 


“Made in America” stamp, and, like 


“Made in Every page might bear the 
them or not, their sincerity must be 


admitted. This is American music 
and if you find it crude it is because, 
when stripped of our foreign musical 
trappings, we are crude. Mr. Gilbert 
has a fine courage. He dares to be 
absolutely himself in his music and 


there is not one note which does not 
bear witness to his™’sturdy indepen- 
dence of thought and freedom from 


conventional restraint. 


An Appreciation 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 
a concert in Brockton on I'eb. 20, in 
spite of the storm, The Brockton Times 
of the 2ist voiced the delight of the audi- 
ence. “The last number was Enesco, 


Roumanian Rhapsody, in A major, Op. 
11, No. 1, and jits last melodious chords 
mingled softly with sighs of regret from 
the listeners, who for more than two 


hours had drifted happily on the sea of 


soul-stirring musie.”’ Mr. Richard Bur 
gin was the soloist, He “exhibited rare 
skill as the sweet voice of his violin rose 
and fell in charming interpretations of 
dreamy, passionate and vivacious phases’ 
(sic). The symphony was Dvorak’s 
‘From the New World.’”’ ‘‘All who un- 


derstood the technique and sympathetic 


understanding necessary for successful 


faultless blending of the violins, violas 
fiutes, trumpets and other instrumen 
which make up the ensemble of t) 
perfect melody producers.” 


These sketches might easily be criti-| 
cized. There are many things to shock 


the average listener. The point is 


ot 


however, in the spirit of their con-| 
ception, and shortcomings in the exe-| 


cution must be excused. 


Mr. Gilbert's | 


work, in its graphic realism, national | 
character and, as well, in its often. 
inadequate technical working out, re- | 
minds one of the Russian Moussorg- | 
sky. Later American composers will | 


reap full harvest from Mr. Gilbert’ 
courageous pioneer work, as did s 


S | 
0 | 


many of the successors of the great 


| Russian. 


| 


| Monteux, to 
' COO! p.audits. 
i Tight to 


Double Day of Conductors and Com- encés at the Symphony Concerts to ap- 


posers, Old and New, with 
Plenteous and Various 
Harvest 


| 
| piaibiitenadililisss 
ITH the usual Symphony 
| Concert in the afternoon 
| and the final concert of 
| Mr. Toscanini and his 
| Mi‘anese orchestra in the 
full, yesterday, 
For both occasions 
were ample but manifestly different 
| audiences, lo Symphony Hall in the af- 
| ternoon went the company that, half by 
| habit and half by inclination, frequents the 
;matinées of the Symphony Orchestra. 


| Bye and large it is a public that takes 
much 


Boston fed 


| evening, 
'Of symphonic 


music. 
there 


i 
| 
! 
! 


the stage for granted. Above the usual, 
iit was in that mood on Friday. 


faint Clapping of hands as Miss Alice 
Nielsen came to the platform, would have 
suspected that she had been a conspicuous - 
omMament of the Boston Opera House; 
that, and woman, this town had’ 
her more than twenty years? 


that after such Chilly greeting her | 
of two airs from Mozart lacked 


the eager 
them— 


. 


zir] 
known 


_—_.- 
i Se A tt. el a it ca 


wonder 


singing 


Sn 


' teous, 
/ at the 


Pray end of the concert and of his new. 
| An CQ ayn 


Sketches,’ Mr. Gilbert joined Mr. 
acknowledge exceptionally 
fhe composer as he has a 
do, may choose his own Way in 


' 


| Wiwite mn ‘oc os | ~ 
“\ving and music-making; he may not be} a rege alata tesla 
| re eepene amillarity. 


“quite ¢ . 
Mite one of us” and all that sort oft 


Yet it is the custom of audi-{- 


Joy of itsslf—and most things on: 


| What - 
Stranger within our Sates, listening to the - 


impulse with which she sang largest or finest fires. 
“and with no accompanying orchestra ! he concert, 
i the same room last May. Barely cour- | /@cKed a little of the zest of the three pre- 
moreover, were the listeners when, | Ceding it. 
in itself less interesting; perhaps it could 
not heat 
audience to highest pitch; perhaps, even, 
we hearers are becoming accustomed to 
the conductor and his ways. 


Plaud a composer warmly—especially a 
resident cOmposer—when he is present to 
hear a first performance of his music, | 
even if that music is more baffling and! 
less meritorious than Mr. Gilbert’s hap-/! 
pened to be. Seemingly the cold without, 
had .also nipped within, and the “Sym-!| 
phony Matinée,’’ as they would call it in) 
New York, was uncommon:y ‘‘institu- 
tional.” 

' Different, indeed, was Mr. Toscanini’s ; 
audience in the evening. Those whom | 
/custom sends to Symphony Hall on Fri-' 
day- afternoons, go not to hear visiting 
conductors, however eminent and stimu. 
lating; but some of those who take eageér- 
ly the pleasure of orchestral music, when- 
ever and wherever it is to be had, found 


, themselves capable of two. concerts—and 
enjoyment thereof—within the short space 
‘of eight 


hours. The connoisseurs of 
muSic and the performance of music in 
this town do not miss a concert by Mfr, 
Toscanini and he is sure to attract not 
a few from the social fringe, so to say,’ 
that likes to savor the rarities of the arts. | 
Youth as well abounds at his concerts— 
exhilarating to see and to feel in this city 
of middle-aged audiences. Best. of all, 
men hear Mr. Toscanini gladly, especially 
the men of his own race. Old and young, 
rich and poor, in dinner-coats and in 
worsted sweaters, they abounded last 


No/| evening in Symphony Hall, alert with at- 


tention and quick with applause, kindl- | 
ing like the rest of us at the condugset? 
Yet, as a whole, | 
“farewell” though it waa 
Perhaps the chosen music was 


Mr. Toscanini orchestra and 


Strangeness 
him, while time hag 


“®t hy Ga — 
a a t4an Wy Map iavisy 





| ig ag characteristic ) 
| | music, ret | : ! 
vay the score ‘too oft urns none Those wh — 
used as full an orchestra as th, bp en to Symphon © would hay 

Plentiful Mozart — day was Mo- seeuntetedethe whole string «ge geal : “Scotch Symphony" bay ao Beige cy Fang eg ently ae 
As composers went, the Concert, Miss} ual doubled winds—yet nowhere di alot 7 rhythmically, Dlastically ang w Y; y that it wa Phontes 

vartean, At the Symphony it Susanna’s| of tone stay the pace, stiffen the supple-| 

| miliar airs— 


S he who first 
| two fa ” f the music, or make angular the | | , evil ways of » 
Nielsen sans 4 ro’s Wedding j ness of the music, ll-throated,| & ? 
“Deh! Vieni’ from nhyave from “Don} lithe and curving progress. Fu 
» it so. | 
‘ , ure 
cet the over ; , : e 
Boer le is nearly as | composer’s bidding—as delicate as it had) 
title 15 ) | 
inal German | tha | Ic clan f 
(The origin slody and ornament. The! hin Tess the Cra! & of the music or 
formidab 11 Seraglio.”) I i conductor, moreover, has schooled it t0| Mendelssohn’s ro pay cots; ae 
in the evening, Mr. Toscanini began | conc S musical moods et lack depth: | the perdurable lewais Was upon 
; n ! ‘div .' 8s m or: a 7 Morb. eliness 
BE opsicert with Mozar ' song—sensitively, suavely, Iimpidly, with he neither €Xalts ss fervor; that | melody of awakening y of Wagner's 
| as ki ain few / nishe . ain quit ‘ ; upon 
Unless it be t The Toscanini’s wind choir Hcg Nigar nara! | | nished by the Passing yea * Ragen, Toscanini plied his powers th hie ae 
ee is of the, perfect Mozart. virtuosi, but from him it gains the aerial! moods ti "8; While the tra might give back fade! » bene 
music ; ae hy mate 1eIr animation toi : | Cless beauty | 
| are s ; .... Spiritual evocatio y and 
r while cer- | mar he twentieth i in eee ; n. If 
does creep into the symphony, | s they |slamcr of Mozart to us of the there are is th 
the resurrected overture 1S, a | Szt measures in Which Ww ; “se brief 
tainly . -.!whatever the texture of the music, these of Seventy-flve Zlow | oper summons the 
, rant measures in| Classicis vy, ' f - i 
re round reverbera ~ ae els8t, still shine: Of awakening sprin | 
os. inses the heartiness of a Germa Kverywhere, too, the conductor was all Mrror-like to whatever "mage omsht, | the earth, to nil nd air upon 
, as ” =~ | S within ; | 
s, though : ’ as the analysts call them, | ishea , 
PRY —no better measures, ‘‘workings-out,”’ as € al 7 ; ‘ 24 Surface it ist DOl- the po'gnant motiv of , 
Seraglio’’ to be s much, than lay with figures fo lof fr | t 1s. Y preseript; , 'Y Of longing that thr 
| r to suggest a ; to fill a form, mere play . , orm seems to fall; ““Tiption through and thro eT lr eads 
it be blasphemy every det . | rough Parsifal,”’ 
ee aie , al 7 that 
ia ally » , N r in one low ie ic S a 
of his nineteenth-century Beene. ihe eent and color of melody. Now i1 | While at every turn falls ge “an be; Mr, Toscanini’s flery power: such 
‘nopular’” au ISHS, % Co, eae ICY or of Skill. © stroke as thic revea!] . ae moments 
al canteen tee. Ness.er, how- sometimes the whole orchestra, again 4 also his peetizing, vigion- 
Trumpeter OL »« cs his preludins; } ~ > ave it voice. As in the | felicity ; umenta] color Die ; 4 : 
ever, writing songfully in . few instruments, gave te it might be pen- fll} cyinjy SP vldes them; ase, For another side 
’ sreluding or the Andante mignt De pe ii] SPirit of sien “ast , 
hereas Mozart, similarly minded, | PT® » aie sty them.) fling, Thine’ shee co 
aay tively writes gracefully, tenderly and gay; as in the first Allegro, it cage }| 8° smooth, fms Ar, » and them ' i 
instinctiv M "bh hadowes; but ever un- With thay Peren 
be now bright, now sha lat 
: thea ncert hall, as an a ° 0 hearing w!) - n | 
erture in the co ‘t— as. AS Pei tahoe 10 Cares a per | 
two-say with a Hempel to sing | many us the moods were the Comoe | bone “oscanini’s classics way concealed, the enig Oty £0 the; 
he long, light,| clear, light, supp‘e were the rhythm: onora, 
m tne 
h are they fro ; ; ions, 
Pioesning line, the undulating infection 


it was vesterd 


| preservative Virtues: 


amr S and cracks y 

| 2mong the romanticists Pon Li 
F | Years 4£0; but the 
n| Wind-voices always “shone through. | Ef 


: 409 ; Tat Vat ’s | 
jand Zerlina’s “Batti, Batti. Mr. Mon-| but never thickly, sang Mr. Toscanini's | 
bon He . , F and | 
from the Harem.”| Yet, on the instant at conductors a 
, r | 
) “The Abduction fis Bamaay 
opera, Italians wise-| Deen rooust---it spun the contrasting ar-| 
since the | 
Say that! frac kly in the 
ed it into : | ioe, San = music agzgment from ora sj : %? 
ly condens . shrase this muSic as a singer phrases | that hi al arsifal. T 
t’s . Symphony Tl DADAS© | : 
. P r NN a. . » nor en = at ’ 
: artful sense of proportion and flow. Ly | Somehow, thos P etrates, Yet, holy Spell of holy day widay Under the 
ahaa he two airs none of this | ; ay 
keep 
t ; work, , : _ ar he 4 
habitual music-maker, at the day 8 quality which is the eSsence and t There oval 
hat the pace musia of inspiration it ore was 
| Can ae Moreover, whe : headecied. é 
iddle West, of such “output.” | century ; the tr 
gay in the Mik . Surface of Mende!ssohn nine wot, the magic ang miracle 
igned ‘“‘I!| : efuk From him mere Piast "hed Boom 
oe ars as Mozart design a Mozart song uy, 1USIC. How > tng the For ‘a inc 
“singspiel’? such a for well Jointed, how Well 7 - aetant, Caves with’ it 
e overture such li sport, gained ac- f tural pn) WP Sire 
the despised Nessler set into th the sake of such light sp l is as apt a I place: blessing may still pang. Bvery ong Ase 
choir, now in another went this song; of fa; To this q 
) - is r . 
monies, the instr ay, the har- ing, deeply human sensibilities 
ta utonic sentimen- , Nd the tions 
ough thick Te ee et fl g - Ss, 
swims throug sive; as in the Finale, it might be fleet |i} 4 
reserve the ne-textured there 
_ These periods p Ait gnawin ; | ere 
transparently der ‘Mr. Toscanani’s hand, it sang and as ‘Ooth-hold, plies 
, far , 
rves the whole opera. Even s0, f the eh pig Overture” of third but according to Unheard, 
Preset ves call the mingled grace and animation 0 e Good Frig | 7 


7 ' lying at. 
rhea bins ay Music’? fr ; the root and in b 3 qi 
, +t ras the elegance, as Wagner's « Tlie, le niece? | 
>| Minuet. As unfailing was t sn ener's of The co 2 ' 
ingled charm of sensuous sip ih latin’ Stea-mtatocratie. mote of the perform- ‘men woy and ish.! tae fied . = P| the place 
Be Sensuous melancholy that et Beste unce. Fleet and gay was sc sag in hee ema ne Y, Elgar's Who Bike; uakeen’ ies aimee to eoke ane 
er livery beauty, or the’ plier. Finale, yet never did he merely race ¢ NUE rs Overture—jt + ' Edward’s inti re ae 
vieni” with silvery finds through | #inale, » until,the sec- —falls pb pen of hie cle can guess at his 
. ae a ace that winds ‘aper. Formal he might be until, , gai efore no, tonal limning of his ¢ri ! 
insinuating grace ' he smile that;cC@Per 4 movement, COnNducting — i ! ¥ ‘S friends from variation 
i Batti!’’ and sheds the smile d lody enters the first ~~ SUCting, any tO variation? pF : 
“Batti, Batti!’ anc at half en-|ond me , d workman- sumed 3 ‘3 ; _ —nough for the cynics. to 
i rer the tear that but what an air of high-bre awe TO ts bi S pre. Say that Lady Ele: 
ieee MOCKS Over rt, the endlessly ic! Here Nigh “onn- .  @0 ta 4 , 3 sar must be dull and 
a rt ’ e the music. sn “aq " | Is it Wwell-’a {Artal my ; a ) 
. In béth goes Mozart, | ship the conductor gav agit ct eRe vertain Mr. Sinclair 
nga the superlatively delicate eee was Mozart transfigured--and Me a yen Me Only wr. ae long mem- acrobatic organist. Ag cen tor tor nes 
e ‘adi fell who made § M Toscanini’s miracies 0 OVer-el¢ 43 Deen able’ abstract ga at é 
he me lodist aS we eid spirit. r. | : wh ee ¢ wiTact Sake, audiences , 
tice the very voice of character, ait begin and end with the moderns, | Mares nts, by st—by °nsruous Conductors Play the music, Posse Pr 
mood. Often ‘Miss Nielsen, cn lle ee Kany i, “ora > With de-: Pay it because it offers them rich operant 
one with him; but agg Lentehpeii of her | From Beethoven to Elgar eat all te ttake eee “P0em, mus; ee ay for characterization and differentiation 
and there dulled the wee ‘with every lovely As the course of the two og of as ih cor vak ration, the ¢-drama " hen a variation Sparkles with fancy and 
tones; while excess ot ae music stayed | other classic composers likewise ae a MO RS at ra, ca play of harmonies and timbres, they can 
eoloring or motulation vd a hate sing the | ning. Mr. Monteux has quietly BG bye meh te dieu eli oe r. Tos- make it flash the more ag did. Mr, Tosca- | 
ig flow. Yet few in these days sparency, , waived not a few “‘traditions” of the 6: ee | y Wiheeds, e dr Ha quick | nini with: the “Dorabella”’ variation. Like | 
Mozart with such trans HC) i ts: but he seems still to re _ 48 music. ramatic y him, they ca 
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Mr. Toscanini crowned Mozart. Of © “y 
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‘as memory recalls him, icity.| sohn’s overtures—“Fingal’s Cave’ or 4 deepened| as quickly ag they may past th ria- 

| Italian’s level of felicity 0 h leasure. and sp) . p t e varia- 

‘himself’ at the sea-plece—-would yield as much pieas' Piendor, | tions that are mere note-weaving. ‘There 
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“Ta Pisan- | #ccomplishment are better matched, and !n) 
ue of the Cnnsaa dae) three or four of the six,. he has fulfilled) 
himself above both the ‘Comedy Over-|— h fret 

‘ture’ and the Prelude to Synge’s peasant|— her first appearance j . 
in | tragedy, “Riders to the Sea.’’ One sketch Thea t én = Boston on April 27, 1896, at the Tre 
One acco h id may be dismissed as the inevitable neces-!— re as Annabel in “Robin Hood.” Sh mont 
upon a scene by the quaeyside, : sity to such a Suite—the number thati}’ Maid Marian j h ° € also took the part of 
merchants and the shipmen astir, the gal-| 4.41) oxnale gentle song in pensive mood. |f)| in that opera and that of Ani bo hae 
Jants observant, lounging, truculent, the M ilb lls it Nocturne, would |> Wedding” that hita in A Wartime 
‘gerving-men running hither and thither, supieet ey i  Stamiopaddling ‘upon forest- of Y . re oe | OR September 20, 1897, she took th 

: | ’ 

the sky bright, the throng cy onli» aor clad, golitary rivers. Actually, he achieves | vonne in Victor Herbert’s “The Serenad ” : pert 
and alone the figure, among the bales, 0" | hardly more than a conventionally musing, | Theatre. On March 13, 1899 : cit ace Boston 
the dumb courtesan banished from Pis2) . conventionally developed and harmon- : » at th 


for her beauty. Pizzetti’s music, full voiced, 
full bodied, harmonically rich, instrumen- 
‘tally pungent, catches the diversity, the 
bustle, the glow of the scene. It is written 
‘with an admirable directness, candor and 
vigor; and when for a while it would evoke 


ized melody. At a single hearing it evokes 
a dutiful composer, but neither night nor 
solitude, darkling stream or shadowy for- 
est. Another sketch, “The Camp Dance” 
may also pass as no more than graphic, 
sportive rhythm—“young barbarians’—and 


‘the amorous image of the Pisan woman, | not so barbarous at that—‘‘all at play.” 


‘come the warmth, the pith of Italian song. 


| 


Four more Sketches—a Prelude of ‘‘Bar- 


Yet there is an individual note—again the paric Mood,’ an Invocation, a W olf-Song 
note of directly imagined and clear-cut, and a Snake-Dance—are of another mat- 


music-making. 

The grave Dance of the Falconer en- 
sues—a slow, a stately Saraband of an offi- 
eer of the royal household conscious of his 


importance, with the briefest of inter-) 


mezzos wherein his hooded birds seem 
to’ shake their bells—stroke of musical 
skill as well as of delineative imag:nation, 
So again the music has individual flavor. 
‘The final dance, wherein the Pisan dles 
smothered under the roses heaped upon ner 
‘by the vindictive queen—vengeful because 
her son loved the courtesan and with love 
yeturned—proceeds in heavy sensuousness, 
as though premonition of impending fate 
weighed down the dancer, then rushes as 
toward inevitable doom, ends as a gic 
stified. Again the listener feels Pizzetti’s 
directness of imagination, directness and 
richness of resource, Here, then, and in 
music apart from the theatre for which it 
was destined, is 1 composer of fibre both 
fine and stout, of large, quick spirit, of am- 
ple and candid means. His tmpending 
Sonata should disclose more of him inter- 
estingly, gratefully. 
) Mr. Monteaux’s novel numbers were the 
gix “Indian Sketches” of Mr. Gilbert, the 
ovigins of which from early studies and 
‘early usage of this aboriginal music as 
ement to lectures, have already been 


; 
! 
} 


| 
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ter and menner. The rhythm drums iter- 
antly, leaps brokenly, strides largely or 
filings about as in frenzy. The melody is 
bold and bald. It whines out of the distance 
in the Prelude; it roughens and deepens, 
whines away again. In the Invocation, 
it is sheer piercing insistence. The gods 
shall hear their vehement servant. In the 
Wolf-Song, it is clear feat of imagination 
and power, when it swells from scant In- 
dian suggestion into wildness and weird- 
ness, the massed cry tearing the night, of 
a: whole tribe of wolflings. In the Snake- 
Dance comes again the note of savagery, 
less sharp than dull. The rhythm, first, the 
melody next, is the life, the illusion of all 


this. music, but upon it Mr. Gilbert lays@ 


patches of smouldering or flashing har- 
monic color or bids this instrument or that 

choir cut fiercely into the music. He 

only of American composers dares strika™ 
this barbarous note. Probably he only 

can strike it.. Tonic and savory it falls 

upon many an ear. Not all music need D | 
civilized. Not a little of it is too civilized 
iby half. Savages bring something to it— 

when Mr. Gilbert, standing half-way be-§ 
tween, is their prophet. 
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- a é€ Bellini Theatre, Naples. Lat 
sang at the San Carlo, Naples (Violetta), an. ples. Later she 
In 66 . , and at Co 
a a ao fiw Nozze di Figaro,” “La Boheme,” “Rigoletin® 
etc, » She made a tour of the Uni d 
# the Don Pasquale eel Déaeians | nited States as prima donna 
n —-US she was prima donna of the § 
an Carlo O ' 
i bg aang in 1907 at the Park Theatre, Boston, , tok ‘Mae 
oath » boston, in December, 1907, she 
” She pany as “age Rosina, Lucia, Violetta. papa isis: 
Yan dS 4 member of the Boston Opera Company during j 
Stence. She sang at the Boston Opera House thee oper a us 
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jaré three or four such that -eft even Mr. 
Toscanini impotent. ' ) 
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New Music as Well 

At either concert, there was also novel 
music. Loyal to the ‘‘new Italian sym- 
phonists,”’ in just desert as their music 
steadily proves—Mr. Toscanini introduced 
one more of them—the Pizzetti, whom the 
‘over-zealous and fantastic d’Annunzio re- 
‘named Ildebrando da Parma, quite as 
though he were medieval, not modern. 
The chosen pieces were three numbers set 
in Suite for concert-usage from the inci- 
dental music to the poet's play, ‘‘La Pisan- 
ella,” of the Cyprus of the Crusades— 
bloody and cruel, pious and lustful, feast- 


One accompanies the rising of th 
“upon a scene by the quayside, 

merchants and the shipmen 
lants observant, lounging, truculent, the 
serving-men running hither and thither, 
the sky bright, the throng noisy—and afar 
and alone the figure, among the bales, of 
the dumb courtesan banished from Pis2 
for her beauty. Pizzetti’s music, full voiced, 


with 
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full bodied, harmonically rich, instrumen-! 9 gutiful composer, but neither night not 


tally pungent, catches the diversity, the) solitude, darkling stream or shadowy for- | 


pustle, the glow of the scene. It is written 


with an admirable directness, candor and) 
vigor; and when for a while it would evoke | 


‘the amorous image of the Pisan woman, 
come the warmth, the pith of Italian song. 
Yet there is an individual note—again the 


note of directly imagined and clear-cut, 


music-making. 
The grave Dance of the 
sues—a slow, a Stately Saraband of 


Falconer en- 


briefest of inter- 
mezzos wherein his hooded birds seem 
to shake their bells—stroke of musical 
skill as well as of delineative imag nation, 
So again the music has individual flavor. 
The final dance, wherein the Pisan dies 
smothered under the roses heaped upon her 
by the vindictive queen—vengeful because 
her son loved the courtesan and with love 
returned—proceeds in heavy sensuousness, 
as though premonition of impending fate 
weighed down the dancer, then rushes as 
toward inevitable doom, ends as a mfusic 
stifled. Again the listener feels Pizzetti’s 
directness of imagination, directness and 
richness of resource, Here, then, and 
music apart from the theatre for which it 
was destined, is 2 composer of fibre both 
fine and stout, of large, quick spirit, of am- 
ple and candid means. His impending 
Sonata should disclose more of him inter- 
estingly, gratefully. 

Mr. Monteaux’s novel numbers were the 
six “Indian Sketches’ of Mr. Gilbert, the 
origins of which from early studies and 
early usage of this aboriginal music as 
supplement to lectures, have already been 


importance, with the 


an offi- | 
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‘printed in this place. “As they stand now 
they are work of the composer's riper 
years, when ho can wield an orchestra in 
divided or in massed tone, has mastered 
rugged modulation, learned the secrets of 
reiterated and broken rhythm, can lay on 
his harmonic and_ instrumental coor 
poldly, broadly, in stimulating fierceness 
of will and outcome. ‘Now and again in 
‘his music, ‘Mr. Gilbert’s expressive and 
suggestive means have seemed 
short of his imaginative and delinextive 
design. He has wrestled and written. In 
‘the “Indian sketches, c:early, purpose and 
accomplishment are better matched, and in 
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a conventionally developed. and harmon- 
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may also pass aS no more than graphic, 
sportive rhythm—“‘young barbarians’—and 
not so barbarous at that-—‘“‘all at play.” 
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paric Mood,” an Invocation, a Wolf-Song 
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) » Was born a 


ashville, Tenn., in 1876, Having studied singing with Ida 


at San Francisco, she 

| ' Sang in public at a ver ° 

| her first appearance in operetta as hea bp ec 
at Oakland, Calif. 


San Francisco. 
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She made 
“Yum Yum” in “Th ; 
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In ‘aie aa ; sin rgd sang at the Tivoli Theatre 
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her first appearance in Boston on April 27 ca and made 
Theatre as Annabel in “Robin Hood.” , , at the T 


Maid i 
f- ee in that opera and that of Anita in “ 
| Wedding” that season. On Se a in “A Wartime 
lof Yvonne in Vi ptember 20, 1897, she took tl 
Theatr e in Victor Herbert's “The Serenade” at tl tem 
|| atre. On March 13, i899, at the head of h the Boston 
| peared at the Boston Theatre as mae ai company, she ap- 
. “Forty ‘allar ? as a4usette an rma j | 
Nr. * aa Teller.” In 1900 she came to the Boston 2 Ts agg 
aeac er own com cate 6 jk ee ee | 
| ia company and appeared on April 1 ; | 
Bihattabee “The Singing Girl.” In 1902 she ie nen a a 
opal ri Theatre, London, in “The Fortune Teller.” ° She a: 
Fe. o study for grand opera. Having prepa ah wo 
London and in Italv. sh prepared herself in 
ln G y, She made her first appearance as Ma 
J" Gounod’s “Faust” at the Bellini Theatre, Naples. Valet the 
sang ¢ | : ; 

sang at the San Carlo, Naples (Violetta), and at Covent Garden, 

| vannl,” “Le Nozze di Figaro,” “La Bohéme,” “Rigoletto,” 
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*tc. In 1906 she made 
‘ipl one . ade a tour of : ; 
of the Don Pasquale Opera Buauens cams States as prima donna 


ee an she was prima donna of the 
6 to May | in 1907 at the Park Theatre, Boston, from Ma 

Majestic The a Mimi, Norina, Marguerite, Rosina, Gilda. At the 
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Rew é Sag member of the Boston Opera Company during its ex- 
‘ © sang at the Boston Opera House in these operas :— 
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“LA Traviata,” Violetta. 1910, March 19; 1911, January 7. 
“RIGOLETTO,” Gilda. 1910, March 21. 
‘ ne t “L’Enrant Propiaue,” Lia. 1910, November 16, December 2, 5, 31; 1911 
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| Hi 5 “CARMEN,” Micaéla. 
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a Company) ; 
413 (Boston Opera Company). 
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one In 1910 Miss Nielsen became a member of the Metropolitan Oper 
ca ame Company. 
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[ ae Calif. For some tina She sang at the Tivoli me | 
% 4 are In 1896 she joined “the Bostonians,” and edd | 
“ appearance in Boston on April 27, 1896, at the Tr | 

‘. eatre as Annabel in “Robin Hood.” She also took the omg? 
 epexainee ae = that opera and that of Anita in “A = Tom | 
Age 2 at season. On September 20, 1897, she took the part 
: vonne in Victor Herbert’s “The Serenade” at the B oe 
heatre. On March 13, 1899, at the head of her com doc moti 
aie at the Boston Theatre as Musette and A ty He: : a 
ortune Teller.” In 1900 She came to the Boston Wanbod at dle 
e 


1910, December 19, 30; 1911, January 25, February 4 


1912, April 17 (with the visiting Metropolitan Oper? 
1913, December 20 (Boston Opera Company); 1914, February 2 
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20, 29; 1914! 
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OVERTURE to ‘‘Euryanthe” 
Oop. 17 


CONCERTO in D ma 
I, Alle 
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SYMPHONIC POEM No. 4. “Orpheus” 
VALSES NOBLES 
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KIGHTEENTA PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, MARCH 41, AT 2.80 P.M. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 12, AT 8 P.M. 
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| ; ee Tissue Staats oer sense iia, 
| Boston Notes - 
; Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | | 


| BOSTON, Massachusetts—The eight- 


eenth program of the Boston Sym- (OF SYMPH 
‘phony Orchestra, given on March 11, 


| was as follows: Weber, overture to | 

|“Euryanthe”’; Haydn. concerto in D) 

| | ? éé 

‘Major for violoncello; Liszt. sym-| Ravel’s Valses Nobles et 


‘Phonic poem “Orpheus”: Ravel, “Val- | Sentimentales”’ Played 


Ses Nobles et Sentimentales”: Ber- | 
lioz, “Romeo Alone and Grand Féte at Here for First Time 
the Capulets,” from the “Romeo and a 

Juliet” symphony, | 


The outstanding feature of the con- BEDETTT PLAYS 


cert was Mr. Bedetti's playing of the 
Haydn violoncello concerto. ite ex- | HAYDN CONCERTO 


hibited an elegance jn phrasing, a | 
‘beauty of tone. a refinement and no-| 

bility of style which have seldom been | By PHILIP HALE 
'Surpassed or even equaled at these! ‘The 18th concert of the Boston Sym- 


Concerts, He was particularly happy | phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux condue- 
| 40 the songful adagio and the BTace- tor, took Place, yesterday afternoon in 
‘(@ Musician had ample Opportunity follows: Weber, Overture to “Eury- 
anthe’’: Haydn, Concerto, D major, for 
te : ; . | Violoncello (Mr. B detti, violoncellist); 
‘habit of orchestrating his com posi- Liset veal ' ee N : ane 
‘tions ‘Originally conceived for the *) i Sa i Sen rng sr op °. 
pheus’”’: Ravel, Valses Nobles et Senti- 


|\Diano. Ags piano pieces his “Valses 
‘Nobles et Sentimentales” (given yes- Mentales (first time in Boston); Ber- 
‘terday for the first inte in Boston in loz, “Romeo alone; Grand Fete at the 
their orchestra] dress) are amusing Capulets,” from the “Romeo and Juliet” 
and entertaining music. In an or- Symphony, 

chestra] version they lose much of Ravel wrote his waltzes for the piano 


that intimacy Wherein lies their! and they were played. He then or- 
charm, and this In spite of the variety | Cchestrated them for a ballet, “Adelaide: 
Of orchestra} coloring which the com- |r the language of Flowers,” which 
|Pposer has lavishly bestowed upon sn aon — ya ee ery 
them. Liszt "nd Berlioz, the great 1914,) the eal Fi a sonaues "pike! 
| Romantics. were well] represented on} four years after the plano waltzes were 
‘the Program. It is well to note how! composed, two years after the ballet 
‘much the moderns are indebted tg — oa agai Ve vedi ete to 
‘them a Tt ; : ‘Scuss the question whether iis music 
uate reat cee pS) tribute suffers by transference from the the- 
2 nite thee .c eemal genius, What atre to the stage; yet it is possible that 
a pity that the Handel 4nd Haydn! Rave} thought vaguely of a ballet in the 
Society or the Cecilia does not Rive} future, as today his ‘Valse’ for orches.- 
uS a Performance of the entire} tra brought out as a concert piece is 
“Romeo and Juliet” symphony! The turned into a Dallet for vienna, Dan- 
portion slaved resterd reated ; cers are still inter preting’’ music that 
asin; he ty ee erday createc 4) was never intended for the ballet, and 
“esire to hear more, Mr. Monteux seems singularly inappropriate. Not 
afain Proved his versatility in con- long ago a daring YOuUnNgs woman danced 
ducting music of various a “Philosophical Ballet,” to Cesar 
Orchestra also gs £ Franck’s prelude, (hora) and Fugue; 
ed on the mark Debussy’s “Nocturnes,” Wagner’s 
it has made Parsifal” and “Tristan” have been 
sty Wi, “illustrated” by scantily clad maidens 
In brecision Skipping about in Paris. It would not 
the present time w | be Surprising if Miss Duncan's. pupils |" 
~~. Should soon dance _to the musie of 
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Ravel has apparently formed the 
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Bach’s Passion according to Matthew,|| Liszt’s “Orpheus” had not been heard 
at these concerts for 15 years. The 


sacred dances, of course, yet with the 
customary prancing and bounding and)! neglect is unaccountable, for it is free 
tossing arms aloft. ‘from the bombast, hifalutin, sawdust 


When Ravel’s ‘‘Valses Nobles et Sen-| pomp that disfigure the more familiar 
timentales” were first played on 4a| ‘Tasso’ andeven portions of too familiar 


piano at a concert where the names of] “Preludes.” In “Orpheus” Liszt is more 
the composers were #@#,@t:nounced, the | truly poetical. One should not read his 
program gave the RBI chosen by | preface; reading it, one might be disin- 
Ravel, a saying of Heirs Ye Regnier: | clined to hear his music. The perform- 
“The delightful and always novel pleas- | ance was effective; the different solo 


ure of a useless occupation.” M. Cornet | passages were beautifully played. 
Mr. Bedetti gave a remarkable per- 


then inquired whether this ‘‘useless oc- 
cupation” was in hearing the waltzes or | formance of Haydn's concerto; a per- 
in composing them; a merry alfip that formance distinguished for its elegance 
probably was not appreciated by M. | and taste; for its unostentatious brill- 
Ravel. Mr. Rosenfeld speaks of the | iance. The adagsio was played with a 
‘waltzes as “a slightly ironical and dis- simplicity and a tenderness of expres~ 

and graceful and| sion that came from the heart of the 


illusioned, if smiling | ng 
‘delicate commentary, to the season of | violoncellist and touched the heart of 


‘love.’ This sentence may be taken by the hearer. 
The concert will be repeated tonight. 


some as a subtle description; but can 
music be of itself, without any program There will be no concerts next week. 
or suggestive title, ironical? If one | The program of March 26-26 is as fol- 
points to the last movement of Berlioz’s | lows: Beethoven, ‘‘Pastoral’’ Sym- 
“Bantastic’ Symphony or the Mephis- phony; Loeffler, ‘‘La Bonne Chanson” 
topheles section in Liszt’s ‘‘Faust,”’ the | (after Verlaine) ; Wagner, Transforma- 
answer is: Berlioz wrote an elaborate tion Music and Closing Scene from Act 
program; Goethe's Mephistopheles was 'I of ‘‘Parsifal.”” The orchestra will be 
justly celebrated for his irony. assisted by the Harvard Glee Club and 

as music, the Radcliffe Choral Club, which have 


Let us take Ravel’s music, 
without gloss or commentary. Some of been trained by Dr. Davison. 


) 


the pages are charming, but does i 

the charm consist chiefly in dexterous | 

instrumentation, in fleeting harmonic S MPHON 
or even \ 


moments, not in substantial, 


emotional musical Ideas? Is there not 


a monotony induced by constant piquan- 


ey and continual surprises? To some 
of us the music has the artificlality of 


the ballroom, though there are sugges- 
tions, as in life, of sentimental couples, 


of amorous words hastily exchanged, of 
encircling arms for a moment after the 
music has died away. 


The Waltzes were played with the 
requisite euphony—modern euphony calls ae 
for elbowing harmonies and prickling 


dissonances:; they were played with the : ° . 
necessary delicacy and finesse. We have | Bedetti, Cellist, Soloist 


never heard a more eloquent perform-— 
ance of Weber’s overture than the one 
of yesterday: there was grandiose and 
fiery treatment; there was the stirring 
expression of Weber's chivalric vein; 
while the reading of the free fantasia 
section after the unearthly pianissimo 
measures—and there was a pianissimo 
of a nature seldom heard before Mr. 


With Monteux 
Monteux came to us—was singularly im- 


pressive. Even the fugato Pay tobe BY OLIN DOWNES 
. > p out of place, if not Lye 
which as a rule seem P One of the most brilliant ot the re 


boresome, were yesterday significant. : 
Brilliant, too, was the performance of cent concerts of the Boston Sym 


~Shares Honors 


|the excerpt from Berlioz’s symphony, SO Hhony Orchestra, Pierre Monteus 
conductor, was given vesterday af 
by Mr. Longy with his accustomed skill, ternoon in Symphony Hall. We do 
‘was the very voice of the love-smitten 1+ -emember any performance oi 


brilliant that the ball music no longer 
seemed common; while the oboe, played 


Romeo. 


Weber's “Eury:z 

: uryanthe” overture so| This’ | ; 

Sibi .This outline of the b 

stirrin : ; ae ee e ballet seems to us. 
g as that given on this oc-/|t@. furnish~a> better indication of the 


casion, a performance which resur- 
rected the youthful and knightly’ Berlioz and Liszt 


romanticism, and the supremely. all 


dle part of the ov thi 
: overture—y hich one) Ravel. 


, 
his scores. | ely under the \title of “Orpheus.” 
_——— sitet care intensity of utterance ti 
REDETT Byp pte derae poetry, in draniatic blood. t 
SEDETTI PROVES HIMSEIF } Fausie. of Berlioz kindled the maging: 
“ey J ss r ion the — , ¥ “a™~ 
Jean Bede ‘st 'anallic , more. An¢ m 
chestra eee Seine cellist of the or-| hardly have been gi 1 this .music could 
D mac vas soloist. He played Haydn's performance  Biven a more eloquent 
| ajor concer . : , Dae c ; 
sive htieuasd ge? and In so doing Haydn's concert Was delicious 
only a gifted ?; ‘ it a young man, not, ear. It is one of om elcious to the 
a ; Ps > +i oA - , . © aTYAr 6’ PA > 
aaiie Pages _ mel proficient ‘cellist, but; certos so siinple ‘ain pan cello con- 
aR ‘at MUS je ~ pages a : . . c 4 © ‘ 
fernoon of the scahaacas It was the af-} brisk, so melodious stat dies oefhan she 
Fated Parade ‘Stra, and Mr. Mon-, et sound cumbers, Cello does 
A, WHO again Surpass d hi id “a : ; - Some and long-wind d 
the reading of Liszt’ passead himself inj cr the concerto a bore Hé 1 a 
vel’s witty aI peeved. Orpheus,” of PRa-_| been less interestine cane the music 
, ‘ y an 4 j ¢ $6 rv. “~" i ; ~ ~ . : ss os 1¢ rever AY rs 
et Sentiment: eae tayo Valses Nobles| Be detti would have digtingttiek ad: pik 
tation of th aes, and in the interpre-| his masterly playing Stinguished it by 
GEN > polignse i . | , are. >- 
loz wrote: i Dae raak aa ee it was Playing not only of 
f ; sees ; an i : . ‘ } * ayric. 
Alone; Grand Fete rane ae Romeo! & ble technical finish but playing tamil 
, q ‘Le A : 1©e Ca yulet i) > * or } P . ‘z* : , . & VYpica 
the “‘Romaa < pht ay Ss’ of Ot Haydn’s music : 
“ martes and Juliet’? symphony not over-en seh it had polish. Tt dia 
Lavel’s je j A wat ~emphasize y mes 
waAVelS music is more effective—§it ww: ein. of asize. Never once did tl 
originally e¢ ective—it was| “iuSic, so to «neal .¢ 
sae edi dace for piano—as ar-/trame. Tf wai permit step out of °its 
anged by the c las Sach rey ) cept the 18th century m: 
The thought Ee aces for orchestra, |4"d the spirit of 18th ne +t 
- “ ¢ a =) * . P J ‘ 7e “yy or © 
clearer and saat rs rhe, usually made We must candidly admit “nigh? art, and 
chestrates it fo} Striking’ when he or- When al! reviewers su , ve , ‘a Se 
fe write , fo his musical thought “Nything speak ri AB posed to know 
or Sly Connected with other arte 18th cen 1 condescension. of 
than musie and tl] , other arts 498 Century art, that the =< -t > § ater 
the onloPintia ai pe Strongly contrast. Ith century seems to Py, art of the 
Which he "i a a y of the orchestra, SPects more and more vemie a ys oy: 
Owh Impress his sib? a magic of his Years go by. The full beaue a — 
uS nO Single inten ‘SION on the hearer tecratic refinement and at KI : an 
. ment could, (he bonhomie of Haydn wi | ielic} ss 
‘lirting Wj lv expresse ere delightful- 
Flirting ith Flowers ise tase by Mr. Bedetti, who never 
The program) be *isyinly wo, eloping in his art. 
: ° ? 1ese waltzes ., Orcnestral a ae. 3 
to-the be aitzes in Paris whe s performances ; 
allet arr; ie “eS. They 
hanowa Piety lyahbaée Js for Mme. Trou- Fa not only for the bitéclston’ wa 
nw, > dancer, in Anri 1° ~.,, attack 3 ] ili at 
ballet w ; April, 1912. The * and the brilliancy of 
Was Called ‘*, at 7 any 7 ancy of the fortis- 
Buage of Piowira 1, adelaide, or the Lan- dittieuit teething else much mor 
kta cg ers, a delightful piece , Cifficult to secure .: ' © 
Carly th century artifice; lit core OF | iy, eviden Secure, and not invariably 
ay oe : cL cia j Vv . ae . ’ cea in con ~ALr a a 
waisted inten Atty, In highe ,.,. certs of the reorgani- 
aE frocks and turbans and ., 2ation period of the Bos _Teorgani 
SUITS and frills A dela; ana puce ay ; J} lé 20Ston Symphony. 
flirt with delicioy delaide and Loredan ~..°* Were notable for the fineness of the 
language of lacs affectation in the depcitraciay passages, the clearness and | 
ia violcesl Owers throughout a bal! scauty of the tone in places where it } 
ania Y sreen and blue drawij seemed a mere breat] > pa Ib 
OM, and fall int a2WINS tro ; | ath oF sound, coming | 
al last before O each other’s arms m so many instruments that nn 
ee e the baleonv openi rubbed one’s eves : ra , 
“n Inpossibly p] NF onto pana yes. In all respects, this 
cant “y Olue sea after Lored;: concert was an extraordinarv trihiu . 
) 8 at her feet a spri ‘Penthiedcigncde Montatr’a tet rdinary tribute to 
. < N - »trwsw ‘ rs + Ni . ~— . ° 
tell his despair. has - rig of cypress to incre: ie euXx’s labors and the ever 
his lemple without fl apn a pistol to hikéa dine virtuosity of an orchestra 
amusing aieihes t ring it. The same T) - imes rebuilt in as manv vears | 
ya Claiity is in the the le audience testified its appresinn 
Staging, the q * £weme,' tion by ite aq to its apprecia-| : 
music.” ; : aqancing and the Vv its applause, 
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Ther i i i 
€ will be an intermission of ten minutes 


" per 


pr emake i Ravel’s “jeux d’esprit” than 

any critical or descriptive phraseology. 
ae [oe fellow-sinners 

spirit of Weber, the glow of his: fn when exaggeration of panty nel 

| eeceataaee pictorial kind was evident in 

imaginative musi rf . ter Line ented each Other yan 

usic—witness the mid-) pony Liszt On one side, Berlioz on the 

de other, Pos Bopristicgted badinage of 
vie : | 4a8ZU has certainly writte 

n the midst of the poorest of! of the best and most coherent Sa 
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oe 


ner with his waltzes—in’ the piano-pieces 


we SYMPHONY ' CONCERT 3 ‘they originally were, in the version for 
oh \ ed yesterday for the first 


as.) orchestra play 
RAVEL AND THREE CONTRASTING (ive0 in the Pari 


“ROMANTICS” precise little motivs, etched in the orches- 
tral voices, springs his music. They are 


' meagre to ke “noble,” too prosaic te 

His Super-Sophisticated Waltzes for the S00 pentimental;” and so seeming to fulfil 
First Time in Boston—Ironic and Mock- his ironic purpose, He makes play with 

4 : 4, them and, apparently, his one desire 5 
ing Pastime—Weber, Liszt and Berlioz jo avoid the resounding p-atitudes of “no- 
oe: Tn _ bility,’”’ the sugared stream of ‘‘sentiment. 

Variously and Familiarly—The Orches- oo. ejops a motiv; for half a moment, 


tra on Its Mettle and Mr. Bedetti, the waltz moves atraightforwardly enough. 
Thereafter, at every other turn a pep 


Master-’Cellist pery modulation, a sub-acid harmonic de- 
Pal tail, an instrumental stroke, bitter-sweet, 
OR the most part, romantic coOM- while throughout goes an air of light sport 
posers from the first half of the jn dexterity and sophistry. 
last century engaged Mr, MoOMn- — Ravel is never insistent upon this 
: teux, the Symphony Orchestra aNd nyendo; to be such would be that foolish 
their audience yesterday. Had not Mr. thing, the striking of an attitude. He is 
| Bedetti's solo-piece—the Concerto for ViP- guite content to insinuate it; and so to 
'loncello ‘by Haydn—intruded, the conduc- gopieve the antithesis of ‘nobility’ and 
tor iwould have escaped narrowly th® «sentiment’—to achieve it, most of all, 
“unified” programme of Dr. Muck’s d@Y. perhaps, in the theatre when this. music 
True, upon it were ihe “Noble and Senti- ,< Adelaide or The Language of Flowers,” 
mental Waltzes’ of Ravel, as yet not yent hand in hand with a courtesan smell- 
ten years old, and by no means in th ing tube-roses, & noble duke laying his 
vein or the manner of Weber, Liszt and joart and his purse at her feet in other 
Rerlioz. With those pieces, however, Ravel pjossoms, a sentimental youth sighing out 
might have passed as devil’s advocate at +35 amorous soul in sprigs of cypress and 
this canonization, so to say, of the .“TO- punches of heliotrope. In his waltzes Ravel 
mmantics.’’ The inference is that his is dry and thin; in theirs the purveyors of 
title for his music is designedly ironical. «»opility’ and “sentiment”? were watery 
Nowhere are the waltzes ‘noble’ either ong rotund. They sprawled and slavered 
in content or procedure; while the chemiSt | when they wrote: he is exact and elegant. 
in tones would report hardly ‘‘a trace” Of, mney retailed pompous commonplaces of 
“sentiment.” On the very title-page, the procedure; he chooses to be adeptly pi- 
composer's line from Regnier about “MMe! Guant, They smiled a large and oily smile 
pleasures of useless occupation” hints out of the sentiment in which they fond- 
mocking purpose toward ‘‘nobility’’ @5/ jy wallowed. He lifts an ironic eyebrow 
stock pose and pompous platitude, at sentl-| 4nq is amused—even sighs on occasion in} 
ment as giddy or treacly gush. TheY| the waltzes a pretty tonal sigh of disillu- 
were such in the days when “noble | sion, Admittedly altogether sophisticated | 
waltzes were actually written—Schumann, | .nort of the composing table, of the piano | 
for example, so labels one of the divisions] 5» the orchestra in the eoncert-hall, pas-f 
of his ‘“‘Carneval’—when truly sentimental) time of a certain cast of mind and tem-§ 
waltzes abounded in the music-shops and] perament for kindred spirits, ‘“caviare ton 
strewed the pages of “ladies’ annuals.’ |tp9 general’—and thankfully as Ravel | 
They will probably remain ‘such until} migent. have whispered to himself with 4] 
human nature is born again and in NeW | giint of satisfaction. But it 1s his custom § 
pattern; while artists of Ravel’s mind and] 4, assume an audience—or a few in it— 
temperament will as everlastingly gird at) 4s sophisticated as himself and to believe 
them. at will in the answering ironic twitch. Be-| 
he method of this girding is, of course, | sides, adeptness at anything—music-making 
The habitual maker of “noble | in our day included—is a pleasing 5am” 
Berlioz 
ed, oul- 
over 
of 


thé ballet they briefly 
gs of 1913. From dry, 


in- 


musical. 
and “sentimental waltzes,” say in Victo- 
rian days, sought the flatulent phrase, the With reason Weber, Liszt, 


pulpy period. In every detail he was pink | seemed large-minded, warm-heart 


of propriety. His chest swelled, his eye} spoken, when they replied with the 
self in tones to triple rhythm. Such pieces | “Orpheus,’’ the soliloquy and fete from 
were Jos. Sedley’s music. ta this 
echoing from | devil’s advocate of super-sophisticatio™ 
ee pages of ‘‘Vanity Fair.” the 
taking, Ravel is of another mind and man- } sifting years, the change of mental 


‘glowed—or moistened— as he released him-|ture to “Euryanthe,” the tone-poem 
ve , To this day the} the music of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,”’ 
‘attentive ear may hear them 
Beyond mis-} Well at least did two of them bear *™ 
alu 
! 


iy 
a 


H|| tremor stil iver 
|! tion, Wastin ce Mahe ci et | getter aan alent 
‘ s 1@ Concert-hall may | ®etter bear this Sift 


e ws p 4 ces ’ t om Ra el t ‘Be i 


iy, 
shifttng fashions of} cert hall [ 


life and a ‘worl My: | 
d that preed Ravels: and | teux biased: yarns éH out tae Mon. 
: all but the “Queen 


Ravelian + music-making Ww 
strikes fire in : @ber still} Mab”. music. . 
‘which his alison 5 tate Paes gy with| 8rand féte” a eee however, “the 
‘works fantasmal illusion in Pc musically a dull, ob ian a house seemed 
measures of ghostly apparitio e middle} Much needing eheiieees ra noisy party 
imagination, glow of power n. Heats of } Mask it; while even the ee the stage to 
when he wrote the preludes were in himj Ody of Romeo's gol.loquy wikia: 
surviving operas. He knew velar Ie cacalagty losing pith and pungenoy. ree carne 
the direct means. They the brilliant, |} 4¢cording to Berlioz diet ios he Capulets, 
—and how surely!—in a siene a flung off | taste in choice of dance-rh thir eho. 7 
of concentrated creation mt SSaseiy ;hour | igen preference for din: ie art Chey had 
Ravels, the clang, the od avels or no| Veronese ‘jazzéd’’—in apt: the young 
them quicken ears and ae: s the flare of | ner—at their parties Ti ng Haeval man- 
are of the romantica? Mrasess learts. They Berlioz’s melody to Sa pre the virtue’ oi 
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With the concert of this evening in 
Philadelphia, with the concerts of tomor- 
row afternoon and Wednesday evening in 
Washington and Baltimore respectively, the 
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its annual visits to the three cities. i or 
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November through March, it has given a | 
‘monthly concert in each of them, almost | 
invariably to a large, responsive, estab- | 
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Symphony Hall. 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
NINETEENTA PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, MARCH 25, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 26, AT 8PM. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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that has come down trom Shakespeare 
| and before him. iow admirably Mr. 
'Monteux interpreted this section of the 
‘Symphony, which is often a laughable 
shower, hardiy Warranting a 
spread umbrella or a flignt to shelter. 
How charming the first two movements 
as played yesterday by the superb. 
orchestra! borrow the Host’s char- 
acterization of Muster Ienton, the Sym- 
| ° | phony yesterday smelt April and May, 
Loeffler’s Poem Given Be-| Singularly euphontous and also elo- 
| quent was the performance of Mr. 
tween Beethoven and | Loettler's Poem, Which {fs truly a poem, 
whereas certain musical compositions 
Wagner Yesterday So €ntitled might pe described as vers 
eieidilinide. libre-—too free—or as Pedestrian prose, 
It is based, as al] know, ona charming 
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Senuine lvrical Spirit in Loeffler’s 

AID IN “PARSIFAL” work, there is warmth. there is passion, 
" an abiding sense of beauty: needless to 

a ner rane ee say, mastery of technic is displayed 
throughout. While the milsie is gen- 

By PHILIP HALE : erally lyrical there are moments when 
The 19th concert of the Boston Sym-j the composer jin his rhapsodic plight 
phony Orchestra, Mr, Monteux, eon. | l¢ads one to forget the Simplicity, the 


| : | naivete of Varlaine’s verse, lf there 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon ‘is any adverse criticisin to be made, 


in Symphony Hall. The program was |}! one might say that there is at times 
as follows: Beethoven, ‘Pastoral’? Svm. Over-elaboration: over-consclentiousness 
) rs arf , a ' > treatment or details. The audi- 
Phony; Loerfler, Poem ‘Ta Bonne | ™ the trea OH Ash” 9), | j 
ence was fully appreciative of the musie 
and the performance. Mr. Loeffler 
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ance of Waener’s MmUsIe by the Harvard | sifal’’ is a “sacred” work, on aceount of. 
Glee Club and the Radcliffe Choral So-j the conimunion scene and the Good Iri- | 
clety, which had been Well trained by {day Spell. As a matter of fact, the | 
Or. Archibald T. Davison. communion scene depends largely for 
here was @ remarkably finé perform. |} its effeet on the Stage setting, the Stage | 
aCe of th > the most beau- management and  theatrica} devices, | 
nost appealing wea have ever such as putting the choir of boys aloft, | 
ABS a rule, this Symphony is ]}so that their voices -come as from high 
anticipated With dread: Many Con~ | above—celestia] voices. In the year of | 
ductors take it too Seriously, laboriously, | the production at Bayreuth. 1882, this} 
lead {It With ag heavy hand ; they are }scene was memo “able, and so for s0me 
often unfortunate in the choice of tempi, | years afterward until the Widow 
and so the hearar is bored, not yawning |} Cosima and the ambitious young Sieg- 
visibly out of respect to Beethoven or ifried made up their minds that they 
fearing lest a neighbor may frown on | knew how ‘“Parsifal” should be per- 
him, regarding him coldly, counting him | formed better than the Spouse and 
disrespectful, irreverent, no doubt a dis- father. \The music, itself suffers neces. 
solute person. But yesterday the Sym- sarily when it is taken from Bayreuth 
PHONY was indeed pastoral], light and ‘performed in an ordinary opera 
hearted, something more than a fear- | house, It suffers still more when it is 
some length relfeved only by the little Seterie as in a concert hall. As a con- 
ornithological Passage jn which night- i cert performance that of yesterday was 
nBale, quail, and Cuckoo are -eatly creditable, At Bayreuth in 1582 we heard 
imitated ; at least, it {s fair to suppose | bella out-of-tune. if not jangled, nor 
this: we have never heard the night- twas the intonation of the boys in the 
ingale sing. Jean Cocteau, in his anlus- | dome invariablv pure. 
INS little book, full of wphroisms, designed | The coneert will] be repeated tonight. 
to make the bourgeois Sit up, savs that | The program of the concerts next week 
, the hightingale Sings badly, So we must | is as follows: Chadwick, ‘‘Melpomene” 
r ) not be unduly prejudiced by praise of | overture; Sibelius, Symphony No. 3 (first 
 Leetfic pee oe coming from Milton, Matthew j time in Boston); Beethoven, Piano Con- 
Charles M. Loe hee ‘Arnold and other poetical enthusiasts. icerto in @ major, No. 4 (Arthur Rubin- 
(Photo by Bachréeh.) Yesterday there was a thunderstorm, a | 


ianist). 
bth tempest to 4S@ the good country term | stein, pi ) \ 
——— tren estes tenes 


Scene from Act I of ‘‘Parsifal].’’ The 


Transformation Music and . nd Sennnwredged the long-continued ap- 
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Mr. Loeffier’s symphonic poem had 
‘also a very enthusiastic reception. From 
his conductor’s stand Mr. Monteux ap- 
plauded the composer, while the com- 
poser from his seat in the audience ap- 
'plauded Mr. Monteux and his men for 
their excellent performance, and finally 


‘yose twice to acknowledge the applause. 
For us this symphonic poem, after re- 
‘peated hearings, is too long and too 


| ‘rich in ideas. There is with the musi- 
cian, as well as the poet, the thought of 
(a certain unusual form. ‘‘As ithe poem of 


Verlaine’—we quote from the pro- 
‘gramme book—‘‘is a theme with inter- 
ruption, so the musical paraptirase May 


ee enw ee ee eee + 


° : ‘be described as variants of a theme, 
earvara arid Madclifie|*s, cescrves a2 variagte of theme 


: Luxuriance of Detail 


This plan is followed out with notable 
‘mastery of harmonic and instrumental 
color, with constant ingenuity and il- 
vention, and an exquisite sense it 
‘beauty, but for us it makes the music 
too episodic. If such a composer as Mr. 
aie ee a Loeffler cannot follow the form of \ ade 
aine’s poem with the most success 

BY OLIN DOWNES est ia his’ musical structure, then = 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, are convinced that this procedure is ee 

Pierre Monteux conductor, gave its) most a practical impossibility Asati 
, ¢ musical art. Inevitably, there 18 }UXM'D 
19th programme of the season yes-/| ance, and impediment, of detail. The 


terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. final climax is anticipated. 


‘rative becomes 
a ‘ : +s The thread of the narrative ; 
The programme consisted of Bee-| little tangled. Directness of develop- 


thoven’s “Pastoral Symphony”; Loef-j ment is thus impaired. yeas 
Bonne ‘Chanson” after! With these important reservations } 
| V as a matter of personal opinion on th 
Verlaine, and _ the 


| transformation |part of the writer—it may be said that 
music and closing scene from act one | Mr. Loeffler’s music 1s 


eT | ars f of rare beap! Vv 

. : if . f - j : Fly 
: oa VV: Il os tT? & 4 A | +9 fre i . n a n¢ imagination, j not = oy fficic 7 
. g , » a . h S < C€ | | 


‘simple and architectural line. 
| , ‘1 5 ; [ | * < 
| Was performed with the assistance of | Music From “Parsifal” 


a chorus of male and female voices | ‘“Parsifal’ was 


Singers Assist in 


‘“Parsifal’ 


selected from the Harvard Glee Club | 
and the Radcliffe Choral Society and 
| coached for this performance by 
| their leader, Dr. Archibald Davison. 
ts the music department of Harvard 





—__ 





University. 
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Astonishing was the appeal made by 
Beethoven’s symphony to the audience. 
It was applauded for minutes after the 
performance. After many years a mas- 
ter symphonist’s early attempt at im- 
pressionism was fresh and eloquent. 
The performance was sympathetic in 
‘Spirit and finished in detail. The tempo 
| of the second movement, ‘‘Scene by the 
'Brookside,’’ was not too slow, as it 
often has been. On the other hand, the 
tempo of the next movement was a 
'trifle too fast. 
| Only the last movement seemed over- | 
long yesterday. But over all was the| 
great spirit.of Beethoven and the very | 
\ ‘fragrance of nature. 


| LEADER APPLAUDS AUTHOR 3 of the boys’ voices—these parts 


The music from 
played with glorious virtuosity by the 
orchestra and in a devotional spirit on 
the part of Mr. Monteux. The perform- 
ance of the singers, while ethere was 
not the ideal tonal balance, reflected 
credit on the work of Dr. Davison and 

the earnestness and talent of the 
chorus. Correct balance weuld be hard 
to get under any such circumstances. 
A foot of difference in the precise dis- 


being taken by women’s voices—from 
the stage, would make a change Of So- 
noritv. The men standing back of the 
orchestra sang rather too loudly and 
hence with an inevitable coarseness of 
tone out of place in this music. In the 
opera house it would not have been 
too loud. 

The audience liked the performance. 
Many were deeply moved. They 
\thought of the opera and its mystical 
name, and of the season of the ye2ar, 
and what was not in the score was in 
the feelings with which they listened 
to it. We are writing a reviewer's 
retrospect of a concert. This reviewer 
must say, in common honesty, that he 







TIGHT BINDING 


has always considered much of “Par-|)y, | 5 | 
sifal’’ rather poor music. The musics 2° was disappointed because, as soon ‘ap-. 


has lacked, to him, the force, the Pe@red, such music of the theatre loses 
beauty, the sincerity, of other of Wag- {lusion under conditions of the concert- 
ner’s music dramas. The religiosity of’ hall, however eloquently sung and played 
“Parsifal’’ does not ring wholly true in’ there. 
his ears. It is too subtle and self-con-| On the other hand, Beethoven’s Pastora) 
scious. It is mixed up with too many|Symphony is a “repertory piece” of as long 
philosophic qualities, as it was the| standing as are the years of the orchestra. 
product ’ of a Strangely variegated set Time and again, it has come and gone in 
of ideas on the part of the composer, relatively routine. performance—conductor 
Also, to this reviewer, there is an over. and band at ease of work audience at Aa 
use of ran same musical Ore ee tire- of pleasure. Once and ‘ditatn path pipe « 
ay a ‘th raga te was glad ween yates performance has been marred 
In the opera house an extremely im- labdditeak” Tek tate ae Manteca an 
ressive scene make; ne sic ex- : i § | 
Piseniv ie pate yg suntan’ “he ‘Re restudy this music with fresh eye and ear; | 
concert hall this musie does not belong. nd smapart it for itself regardless of “the | 
The orchestral music of the “Good Fri- tradition;’”’ to put the orchestra to its met- 
day Spell’? would have been a hundred tle. The outcome of this wisdom and 
times better and in place> energy was a performance that made the 
In the first place, it is more inspired Pastoral] Symphony bloom anew. The! 
and less worked over and drawn out, fancifu! listener heard it—it was pleasant | 
In the second place, it sounds to in- t? Delleve—as it sounded: a hundred-odd 
‘nitely better advantage in a hall. In Years ago in a Vienna to which it was| 
elit. 6¢ wtieek eee | that crazy Be hada rent Pa 2H Between Beethoven and 
ae wilentces Sk ae “a beet limit ‘ y gga bk oeffler, warmly applauded 
pred varie! anton Miwa a ato urance, as- OY a pu lic that has long set him higa, 
silliest ay, personages and had place with ‘La Bonne Chanson,” tone- 
dtaee.ithe dadaask nee. In the fourth poem to verses of Verilaine, first, heard in 
Pp tering | was too long by halt revised version two years and more ago, 
. | Again the music made mixed impression, | 
SYM PHONY CONCERT Not a few measures seemed over-long and | 
SR OS 1924 over-elaborate for the poet’s, if not com-} 
Wola £66 © posers design; while as many more} 


\NTICIPATION, BELIED AND ALSO Stirred by beauty of suggestion and power| 
of delineation, | 
EXCEEDED 


nr re ree ee 
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The fragment of ‘Parsifa)’’ left antici 

fragments of “Parsifal’ Fail Under Un- ai unfulfilled because, in large part, the 
iy “Nites of the Grail depend for jllusi 

escapa . : r uiusion up- | 

pable Conditions to Work Illusion— on unescapable and untransferable condi-| 

Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony Reborn | tions of the theatre. The briefer “Transe | 


'formation-Music’’ is, fortunately, more in- 
in Fresh Delights—The Paradox of Mr. | dependent of them. It is the ‘orchesiial 


Loeffler’s Tone-Poem, “La Bonne Chan- 
son” 


ee ee ee nee 


S the run of the Symphony Concert 
went yesterday afternoon the 
piece and the performance that 
, had raised expectation fel] below 
t; while the piece and the performance 
hat might have passed as routine excelled 
nticipation. Rarely is so ample a frag- 
ment of an opera by Wagner set in Sym- 
st Hall as the ‘‘Transformation- 
Pkg and the “Grail Scene” from the 
st act of “Parsifal.” To the orchestra 
cuts ha choirs from the Harvard Glee) 
. and the Radcliffe Choral Society,’ 
| mmoned for the first time to a “regular” 
ymphony Concert; it was boon to an’ 
oe city; it reillumined the halo that. 
ladle tote an SAS and imagination still) 
vas inn. consecrational festival-, 
. reaSon, expectation rose high. 








interlude, to which the old knight, Gurne- | 
manz, leads Parsifal from the demesne of 


Of old? 


‘the Grail within the sanctuary. 
it sounded against moving scenery; now, 
by common consent of opera-houses the 
world over, that undeceptive background 
is left to imagination. The music is large- 
ly, rich:y, sonorously written; it moves in 
Brave progress. Within it, mystery, sus- 
pense, exaltation rise gradually until it 
Shivers into chime of nearing bells. 
Throughout it approximates ‘‘absolute”’ 
music. It was well played yesterday, 
though Mr. Monteux, absorbed, seemingly, 
in detail of motiv and euphony, might have 
plied an ampler eloquence. 

Of other nature and circumstance is the, 
music of the succeeding rite. The stage 
discloses the shadowed sanctuary of Holy 
Cup and Holy Lance, isolated shrine deep 
within the castie. Gaunt and time-stained 
frescoes look from the walls; above shines 


the sunlit azure of the dome; bathed In 





) » glow 1s the Holy Table. Knights; takes down'the Pastoral, runs through it 
Wetice bovinh servitors defile in lon8} orice or twice by way of preparation for 
° pagel line, threaded with the red and perfunctory or Stranskian et ae | 
Gvhite of their mantles. The bread, the tre read it as with brightening ey A or | 
wine, pass become as the body and rat heard it as with kindling ears; he rahe : 
‘of Jesus. Holy canticles rise from knigh Y it’ as though the composer had laid ; 
throats; high*in the dome boys yas treasure trove, only the other day, upon) 
make ethereal answer. There is acpeaeseh his doorstep. Best of all, he comprehended | 
solemn ceremony, holy hymn, apcagneen me it with sympathetic imagination, transmit- 
ecstasy, descending benediction. AS Oar y ted it with true divination. 
as he dared, as nearly as he could, W gol Monsieur d’Indy may be as solemn as two 
ner sought and achieved a mystical oper owls about “the tranquility of Beethoven's 
atic Eucharist. Ne tet pice|S0Ul in the presence of Nature’; for it is 
Within the theatre, music, action, on the prime business of his Beethoven to be as 
ture make the audience like to Paveitet a much ag possible like that same Monsieur 
the stage—moved, mystified, spectator in a’Indy. Yet what is the beginning of the 
‘presence of holy rite and rhapsody. ;, Pastoral Symphony but a glinting, trip- 
the concert-hall, only the music ee ig ping, gay-spirited operetta-tune—Beethoven 
the company—one element, even if Ney lightly glad, sportively merry? Precisely 
the most considerable, in the whole } ie so Mr. Monteux paced, phrased, rhythmed 
sion. It is heard, moreover, srorn sinellty the music, and it was delight again. Light- 
covered orchestra; whereas Le aSPSF wd ee he subdued it as the playfulness softens 
signed it for an orchestra within 20 Mr, |into musing. Into the second movement 
closed pit. The change, sensitive as x. the conductor carried this sunny, pensive 
Monteux was to it, seems to Saige gee 2 mood. Not once did he cloud it with 
ture and timbres. The music of ritua 


; | subdued par thick sentimentality; not once did he turn 
tends-to become a music of subdued P 3eethoven, alive with quick-coming fan 


geantry; the celestial glow, the ethereal cies, into dawdling moon-calf. The ara- 
“Jess as spiritual aspiration, ~—’ winds amiled out’ the 

tremor, sound less as SP : Upon Pesdues of the wood-winds smiled o 
touched with divine benediction. Sg tonal web; the whole music went limpidly, 
the stage, oe ay jr corn ats ing songfully, in gentle poker mite: <i 
. In Symp sould be homely and homely were the 

youth and boys. in syil cou ) 
voices were but set behind the gmt rhythms, the Guality of tone to which" the 
sounding on the same plane as past nag _ Conductor animated and charactered the 
of the knightly choir—no doubt an UM~ giiorzo. Stravinsky himself could hardly 


escapable procedure, yet fatal to illusion have made the piping oboe, the grumbling 


of remote and gleaming height. Through- bassoon more individual, 

out, the orchestra played. with no siete Usually twentieth-century audiences 
beauty and fineness of tone, at moments listen to °\Beethoven’s tonal thunder- 
with loveliness of soft accent and melting Shower with the smile of sophisticated 
-euphony. Mr. Monteux was operatic ny ai condescension. Mr. Monteux, penetrating 
ductor etpert with means, sensitive to ends. ¢),, simplicity of the composer's means, 
The visible singers from the Harvard Glee | 11 ae it ominous, restless, distv~bing. As 
Club, sonorous of tone, ample and rounded he had made the first movement gay, 8° 
'of phrase, precise and elastic of rhythm, | 4 oe the shepherd’s song had been gently 
/struck both the chivalric and the churchly sung. he kent the inalé jolly. Scrape 
enote in the canticles of the KNIShts.. The | away the crust. of “tradition,”’ rub away 
invisible singers from the Radcliffe Choral sentimental smear, put by pious postur- 
‘society, still a little abashed by the exact- |i... in other words, search Beethoven's 
ing intervals of the music within the Game, score— and is not this Pastoral Symphony 
conveyed a measure of its mystical voice of Mr. Monteux the veritable Pastoral 
of bliss. Both Mr. Monteux and Dr. sviiphony? Back to Beethoven went Mr. 
Davison, as leaders of orchestra and miccanini with the Seventh Symphony, 
choirs, had evidently done thelr utmost. | ond there was new thrill manifold in the 
Through no fault of theirs enfolding, | music. Back ts Beethoven goes Mr. Mon- 
transporting illusion came not, as 1} teux with the Pastoral and the music 15 as 
usually comes in the theatre. It was ab full of new delight. Sometimes “the tradti- 
sent because Wagner, to compass it, fused ii, is as superfiuous as it is solemn. 
inextricably with the music all the factors IE | 
of his stage. The fifth poem, “‘Avant que tu ne tae 
| | 'Ajlles,’’ of Verlaine’s slender volume, ° 14 
| Ample amends was the performance of Bonne Chanson,” is a simple little poe. 
the Pastoral Symphony. Fancy it, of all Twenty short lines is the spam of it; terse 
the symphonies of Beethoven, except, POS" | ing bare are the ‘words,. albeit artfully 
sibly, the Highth, making new sensation 51144 and modulated; as direct is the im- 
upon a practised audience in March of agery. The world stirs to the tremors of 
1921, a round 112 years after it came first lthe dawn: the lover's heart stirs with the 
into the world! Far was Mr. Monteux, and |; .nors of desire. The sun rises; shines 
far he kept the orchestra, from the routine |i. jove. ‘Thrice familiar course of French 
that needs another symphony of Beethoven, 


—_———_— ooo 


1) Radcliffe Choral 


yric poetry, minded to link the motions’son. An admirer’ of the most extreme | 
nd the moods of nature with the stirrings modernists, playing their music. with j 


and the sensations of love; thrice familiar mr 
inspiration, ‘as well, to Gallic composers a supreme understanding, he is yet | 


and composers of kindred mind and tem- able to bring” to the music of the 
pefament. Upon these simple verses as Ca™fier classicists a sympathy alto- 
slender foundation Mr: Loeffler has reared S@ther remarkable, Beethoven's music 
a complex and elaborate tone-poem. The has been for many years the victim) 
design is ‘the treatment of a single motiv— of “traditiona]” readings. So much | 
tremor of carth, tremor of longing—in suc- reverence has been paid these tradi- | 
cessive variation with digression here and tions that the real emotional content | 
digression there, until the whole music of the music has often been lost! 
shall concentrate itself into climax of risen ~ Ci Rr aes , | 
Sun, into gentler postlude of amorous, ex- sight of. As . reaction, many congits 
pectant ardor. Fulfilling this purpose, Mr, COTS have introduced purely personal | 
Loeffler writes measure after measure of interpretations and readings, readings |} 
meditated harmonies, page after page of Which are no more justified by the 
adroit, imaginative play with instrumental music itself than those of the tradi- | 
volces. Variant succeeds variant in the tional sort. | 
progress of the motiv through an intricate Mr. Monteux, to our thinking, in} 
music, A “bonne chanson” becomes al< jpj¢ interpretation of the Pastoral | 
most a “grande chanson.”’ ee s , 
The censorious might reproach the com- Sj mphony has succeeded in pursuing } 
poser with a prolix, an overweighted music. 2 middle course. He has Mm a sense 
Enough to repeat that through many a restored Beethoven’s music to its | 
moment, especially in the middle measures, Original state. He has. in other words, | 
it seems over-long and over-elaborate, a made this music live again, He has} 
piece of too recondite invention and pro- given it a life and vigor long absent} 


cedure, Keener upon memory, more from Boston concert halls. Where 
characteristic of the Loeffler of other tone. 


poems, of the symphony, of the memorial wv many excellent points In style and. 
string-quartet, are incidental play of im- interpretation are in evidence it 18 | 
agination, incidental use of incisive de- difficult to become particular, yet the | 
lineative means. The prelude of the tremn- delicate nuances of the first move- }. 
lous world in the pallor that is interlude ment which prevented the numerous j 
between fading night and flushing dawn irepetitions of the first subject from: 


oe aoe tne Geer paid ever becoming monotonous, the simple 
sentie, : ‘ering S no Jess’ .... Atty 

attains it. Flashes of detail, as in: the ='@°° of the andante and the iam 
l tonal beam through.the orchestra jin GUancy and humor of the scherzo de- 
| snawer to the first beam of the sun: Serve special praise. In _ short, on. 
tremors that thread its choirs like fleck of hearing the Symphony as played yes- 
| morning Song or rustle of dewy leaf; terday, one _ instinctively exclaims: 
transitions from idyllic to amorous mood “this is truly the Pastoral Symphony. 
| pierce the hearing ear, cut deep into as Beethoven conceived 178 3 


|answering vision or emotion. ‘Mr. Loeftiar | 
, ok ry wiles iDance hu ,.»’ it is difficult to speak of Mr. I =| 
‘S no maker of paradoxes, put such parts : vot 


of his “Bonne Chanson” much outweigh fler’'s Poem With enthusiasm, | 
contains many passages of beauty and 


the whole. H. T. Parker 

3 true feeling. Does it really express) 
Specially for The Christian science Monitor | the jntimate feeling of the verses by 
| BOSTON, Massachusetts—The nine-! Verlaine from which it draws its in- 
feenth program of the Boston Sym-| spiration? There is certainly room 
phony Orchestra, given on March 25,! for a difference of opinion. How- 
\WaS as follows: Beethoven, Pastoral] | ever. this does not detract from its | 
Symphony; Loeffler, “la Bonne Chan-;many excellent qualities, considered 
son” (after Verlaine); Wagner, Trans- | as music pure-and simple and apart 
formation Music and The Holy Grail! from its literal'y side, a 
) Scene from “Parsifal.’”’ The orchestra | The scene from “Parsifal” became 
Was assisted in the Wagner number! at times tiresome. In spite of all) 
| by the Harvard Glee Club and the | its orchestral trappings and theatri- 
Setanta society, Archibald T./ cal effectiveness, it lacks the true| 
Vavison, conductor. ‘religious fervor of Palestrina or Vit- 
__ Air, Monteux’s playing of the Pas-! toria and their contemporaries. It! 
 loral Symphony was one of his out-. is, after all, often too obvious in 
|| Standing achievements of the sea- | treatment. | cyt 
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Pair of the season—Mr. Aldrich wrote in 
The Times a true and timely word about 
the progress of the orchestra under Mr. 
Monteux back to its standards before it 
was twice disrupted. On Friday after he 
had heard it in Brahms's Second Sym- 
Phony, Ravel’s Waltzes, the Overture to 
“Euryanthe” and fragments from ‘“Berli- 
0z’s music to‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ he wrote: 


Its playing epitomized the success 
that Mr. Monteux has had in his work 
so ‘far to bring the orchestra back 
toward the superlative excellence it 
had before disruptive forces struck it. 
That he has wrought much improve- 
ment in its playing is evident, even 
though he has not yet remodeled it 


completely. 


On Saturday, after the reviewer had lis- 


tened to Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony, 
Liszt’s tone-poem, “Orpheus,” and Chab- 


rier’s Overture to ‘‘Gwendoline,’’ he wrote ) 


again: 


The orchestra has done well this sea- 
son, and has gone some distance in 
winning back the high esteem in which 
it was held for so Many years by its 
New York public. The improvement in 
its playing under Mr. Monteux’s con- 
tinued direction has made itself felt, 
and he and his players have found de- 
served admiration. 

More grudgingly ‘after the concert of 


Thursday, Mr. Henderson said in The 


I 


Jerald: ‘“‘The orchestra played better in 


the latter part of the season than it did 


in the early days. 
better things next autumn.” 


neither of these able reviewers noted My. 


Monteux’s own progress. 
of his predecessors, 


work. 


Items and Incidents 
At the concert of the Symphony Orches- 
tra for its Pension. Fund in Symphony 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 10, Mr. 
Burgin, the first violin, and Mr. Bedetti, 
the first violoncello, will both be heard in 
solo-pieces ‘from Chaikovsky. 


ee ee 


outstanding figures of the string choir. 


Mr. Burgin, by the way,. played the solo- 
Part in Glazunov’s Concerto for Violin at 
the concert of the Symphony Orchestra in 
‘New York last Saturday afternoon. 


Times said justly of him: 


. 


His appearance was unassuming, un- 
pretentious; his playing was that of an 
“unusually excellent musician, not, per- 
haps, in all respects of a virtuoso—tIt is 
not expected that a concert master 
‘shall step to the front from his desk 
» and return to it, showing all the char- 
‘acteristics of a player devoted to the 


-brillianev and bravura of solo perform- 


Possibly it will do still 
Strange that 


Like not a ftew 
he grows with his 


They are the 


The Juliet.”’ 


“Binces—but of a master of his tnstru- 


ment in tone and technique, wholly 
competent to interpret all the diffi- 
culties of the composition and quite 
Sympathetic with its spirit. Mr. Bur- 
gin won much applause and a number 
of recalls. | 
Yesterday afternoon at the final concesrt 
for the season of.the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr. Damrosch announced the 
winners of the priges---$1000 and &500 res- 
pectively—offered a year ago by Mr. Henry 
Harkness Flagler for pieces of symphonic 
music requiring no more than twenty min- 
utes for performance and written by an 
American composer. The judges—Messrs. 
Stokowski, Chadwick, Carpenter, Kneise! 
and Damrosch—gave ‘the first prize to 


louis Grtinbere of New York for a tone- 


poem, “‘The Hill of Dreams;’’ the second to 
IKXarl Meltinley of Hartford for a tone- 
poem after Shelley, ‘‘The Blue Flower.” 
Mr. Damrosch will include both pieces :n 
his programmes next autumn. 
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Tschaikowsky Programme 


A splendid programme, consisting en- 
tirelv of the music of Tschaikowsky. 
has heen arranged by Pierre Monteux 
for performances by the full Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at the last Pen- 
sion Fund concert of the season, to be 
eiven in Symphony Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, April 10, at 3:30. The sym- 
phony will be the Fifth in E minor bv 
the great Russian master. There will 
be two soloists at this concert—Rich- 
ard Burgin, the concertmaster of the 
orchestra, who will play the first 
movement of the Violin Concerto, and 
Jean Bedetti, the illustrious firs! 
‘cellist, who will be head in the Rococo 
Variations. The remaining orchestral 
numbers will be the Italian Caprice and 


the ‘‘Marche Slave.” 
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On Thursday evening,with Miss Nielsen | 
as assisting singer, the Symphony Or-| 
chestra will play in Sanders Theatre at 
Cambridge in the sixth of its current 
series of concerts. The programme | 
traverses Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony; Weber’s Overture to his Opera, 
“EKuryanthe” and Romeo's orchestral 
soliloquy and the ball at the Capulets 
from Berlioz’s symphony, ‘‘Romeo and 
Miss Nielsen will sing two airs | 
of Mozart—‘“Deh! Vieni” from ‘Figaro 8 | 
Wedding’ and “Batti Batti!’’ from, 
“Don Juan,” 








CONCERT-CHRONICLE 
leva vied 


Attitude—Recent Comment on a Change 
of Policy—Harrison Potter the Promising 
—New Choral Pieces Impending from 


| American Composers 


UNDRY newspapers in Philadelphia | 
weep aloud and in public over Lhe | 
/ 


abandonment by the Boston Orchestra 


of monthly visits to that city. At Jengtn 
they recount the virtues and glories of the: keep a public in a state of excite- 
band ‘tunder Henschel, Gericke, Nikisch, ment year after year. Yet the 


~ 


large, fine and 
teux has done. 


NS CET 


has outstripped them in achievement = ness and insight to give him catho- ~ 
under far more difficult circumstance. = city of taste and universal] Sym- 

;"umiarly these newspapers extoi to the & pathy. The ecstatic adorers will 

heavens the Hieginsonian régime and have Not become tired of his stock of 

not a word to say of the trustees and tbe = Pevelations. .. , 

suarantors who saved the orchestra first = Meanwhile, the writer of these 

irom war-time extinction and then, with = lines would like to invite the at- 

Mr. Monteux aiding, from dissolution under = tention of all concerned to the ac- 

desertion, Theso editorial articles waliow [E complishments of Pierre Monteux, 

in the “splendid record” of the band thir-/2 No one has said sharper things 


| ty, twenty, ten years ago: they string to- 
gether the ‘bede-roll’—whatever that 


Philadelphian bauble may be—0of ancient | 


achievement. 

In spite of these rhetorical veilings, the 
| Purpose is plain and smug and mean—to 
belittle the present estate, the present con- 
ductor of the orchestra. Of such from the 
final days of Dr. Muck to the present days 
of Mr. Monteux has been the disposition 
Ol many a& Philadelphian, especially the 
Philadelphians of print. Though the or- 
chestra bettered itself monthly in: their 


ears, though Mr. Monteux both held and / 


Sradual-y drew. near to the old standards, 
yet there were none so deaf as those 
Who Would not hear. Meanwhile they 
put to print, as they are putting it 
now, 2 strange verbiage, of Which 
only the innuendo wags c ear, about 
the signal artistic lustral period’ of 
the orchestra, when “it meant every- 
cone: oa Philadelphia.” With reason— 
“SSS Considerations aside—it is quitting 
& public So minded. Undisturbed by a new 
weitan Worthily born of an old, Phila- 
. a4 may still sleep snug—and deaf. 


a "RN 
i ¥ die ¢ é 7 


Maly, 9. a4. 


E 
Philadelphia, the Beston Orchestra and an : One, Pierre Monteux, Is Discov- 


Paur, Fiedler, Muck,’ but stop short at 2 
any mention of the recuperative work— = 
exacting—that Mr. Mon- & occupation is gone. The best con- 
So call:ng the roll of con- = 
ductors, they set down a Fiedler or a Paur = 
and leave him unmentioned, though he = 
excels either on every score, though he = 
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ered in New York as Able 
Conductor 





















HE personality of a conductor 
is not the foundation of an Or- 
chester, The “prima-donna of the 
baton” is, in plain English, an 
enemy of orchestral permanence. 
It is impossible for any one man to 


moment the ‘‘prima-donna conduc- 
tor’’ ceases to excite audiences his 


ducto» for a term of years, as we 
have already intimated, is the 
solid and sound technician, 
equipped with sufficient sensitive. 


= about his conducting than the pres- 
= ent writer. But only a deaf man 
= could fail to perceive that the Bos- 
= ton Symphony Orchestra Played 
: very much better at its last two 
= concerts than at its first two. Wag 
= that because Mr. . onteux hag sud- & 
= denly discovered the secret of con- = 
= ducting and become a dangeroug = 
= rival of the magician from Hol- E 





land? 

Hardly. It meant simply that the 
prosaic but experienced French- 
man had enjoyed the advantage of 
a season’s work with his orchestra, 
which had been reorganized 
in the fall. The men had shaken 
down into their new relations, the 
= balance had been restored, and the 
= conductor could get what he de- 
= sired. There has, so far as this 
= writer knows, been no celebration = 
= Of the triumph of Mr. Monteux, 3 
= though several old lovers of the = 
= Boston Symphony Orchestra have & 
= expressed their delight. There are = 
= many differences betwixt tweedle- 
= dum and tweedledee and one of = 
= them is in the power of réclame. 
= [W. J. Henderson in The New York 
Herald 
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1920--21 
: Allegro non troppo. 
e: Allegro moderato 


MONTEUX, Conductor 
(First time in Boston) 
DRAMATIC OVERTURE, ‘‘Melpomene,” in D 


CONCERTO in G major, No. 4, for Pianoforte and 


Orchestra, op. 58 


APRIL 1, AT 2.80 P.M. 


Andante commodamente. 


II[. Scherzo 


SYMPHONY No 


Allegro moder 
Steinway Pianoforte used 


» Final 
- Allegro moderato. 
II. Andante con moto. 
IIf. Rondo: Vivace. 
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SEASON 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Symphony Hall. 
Soloist; 
ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 


PIERR 


9 


bh 
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FRIDAY 
SATURDAY, APRIL 2, AT 8 P.M. 


TWENTIETH PROGRAMME 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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HIBpaLp T. Davison, Conductor 
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ARCHIBALD 
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LY \VISON, 


Conductor 
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SEASON 1920--21 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERR= MONTEUX, Conductor 


TWENTYETH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, APRIL 1, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 2, AT 8 P.M. 


KALINNIKOFE. SYMPHONY No. rinG minor 
f. Allegro moderato. 
. Andante commodamente. 
- Scherzo: Allegro non troppo. 
’. Finale: Allegro moderato: Allegro risoluto. 
(First time in Boston) 


BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO in (3 maior, No. 4, for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, op. 58 
- Allegro moderato, 


- Andante con moto, 
Rondo: Vivace. 


~HADWICK, DRAMATIC OVERTURE,  Melpomene,”’ 


mitno0r 


Soloist; 


ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 


Steinway Pianoforte used 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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Ri} M | & | | ' I gay in his rude manner with his many |L 
ie) |: oe: FE es enn dle: | ——~ amma =| friends. j 
i : Hh a _—- ~~ aa |  ihslaeis aD a CELINE: — i | | | Now in Kalinnikoff’s Symphony ecu 



















































tain themes and phases of their de- 


| velopment are tinged with melancholy, 
| but it is not a personal lamentation, 
never a wail, never a shriek, as-is the 
} case with many pages of, Tschaikowsky;: 
| a td OL » Za 4929 j there is no suggestion of sullen, morose 
ty 2 despair as in pares of 3ranms, There is 
| 


Work by Kalinnikoff Is the melancholy that so often character. 


izes the Russian folt song, though the 


| Played for the First words of the song may be anything but 


sombre. Kalinnikoff’ themes are often 


° ° ; ‘simple, but they make a direct appeal 
Time in Boston 





oer OI eee ee 


through their honesty of sentiment and 
TM MCSIRSEIN ES Aga iexpression. He had a sense of grace 
: ‘and beauty. He could be ingenious in 


ARTHUR RI JBINSTEIN harmonie and orchestral treatment 


‘Without seeming merely a haphazard 


IN BEETHOVEN PIECE experimenter. Contriving unusua l ef- 


] fects for the Andante and the Trio of 
















‘Plicity of Beethoven when he was great- 
est. Mr. Rubinstein’s technical] ability, 
conspicuous as it is, was not ostenta- 
Ltiously displayed; it served gladly the | 


he composed ip the Crimea and waited 
for the end. 


| It is customary to siyv when a com- 


? eee cence | the Scherzo, he knew wel] what he was 
. about. The Symphony, finely played, 
By PHILIP HALE was welcomed yesterday with more 
} The 20th concert of the Boston Sym-! than ordinary warmth. 

. rhony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con-| Mr. : nacwick s OVeTL Ere vas Oe 
| pote Posed in 18S6., lo use hig own words, 
ductor, took place yesterday atternoon | it was his purpose to typify in tones 
) In Symphony Hall. The program WaS | “an atmosphere of tragic poetry in| 

‘ : . . ~¢ ‘ L : a 9 ry . . / 
| 2 as fellows: Kalinniko‘’f, Symphony No. | Seneral. That he succeeded In doing | 
| : 1, G minor (first time in Boston): | this is indisputable, _ There have been 
” Seethoven, Concerto in G major. No 4, | iconoclasts, revolutionaries. impres- 
i os eethoven, 2 it gad novels soap aasiuy e et): | Slonists, anarchists in music during the 

| ; | for piano (Arthur Rubinstein, DIANISt); Hlast 35 years. There have been works 

tr Ro) a Chadwick, Dramatic Overture, “Mel- |} that at the time were furiously ap- 

a. : | pomene.”* plauded, declared “epoch-making”’: and 
HR : een ikoff’ symphony, which was} Where are they today? There have 

ih 7 ORR IKOT ® symph taf ane been novel harmonic systems with con- 

. | : Produced at Kieff in ‘SI, Should have 'Stant experimentation in orchestral 
‘been heard in Boston lone before ves- I colors: much progress, legitimate and 
. . ‘ Sj yte » © . *¢ a) . » . ¢ ye ; 
j terday. Why did the conductors neg- desirable; often at karte wie 
pf (| , ‘[O Impress or startle yY superficia 
| j ct it? Is it too melodious? Is it too| | . ; , 
| ; lect it? Is it too melo: , means, orchestral jugglinz, the mere 
f ' ' light’? The audien*e found if most )ear tickling or ear stunning of the 
arreeable music, unmistakably Slav in ‘moment. Mr. Chadwick’s Overture re- 
f Spirit, yet not aggressively nationalistic, |Mains a noble work, nobly planned, 
' ) ) | aes ‘nobly executed, with musical ideas 
. i vere and there the influence of Tschal- that are inherently tragic, deeply emo- 
. | ° ; ‘ sae | “3 ~\s b 
} kowsky is felt, but there is no servile tional. There is Greek feeling in mod- 
| imitation. On the eontrary, Kalinni- ern expression. In this instance the 
) koff has much to say for himse!f. He title of the work does not belie its con- 
: was very poor in his early vears. When | tents. 
: he was 27 years old his future was Mr. Rubinstein, who played here for 
: . a eae a 2 e ’ ‘ “\ 
j ' bright: his ability as a composer was the first time with the orchestra, gave 
recognized; he had an honorable posi- an excellent performance of the Concer- 
t10n at Moscow in the Italia. Opera f+, The Andante,is one of Beethoven’s 
‘ 7 ‘ rr ~ - TaD - ras t . > gyrcks ~~ | ry ; ; ‘ a" 
: f “aan ag a Next year he was ordered Supreme conceptions. Its very simplicity 
, | south, Niring the remaining ~Sa's~! ig a stumbliny block to many, the sim- 
{ | he died within two days of being 45— 


\ A as < poser is thus fated that his works show composer 
| ae fears Ago | a& melancholy akin to despair. This has | ~ pied ; | 
: | : ame to Boston Some Years | De > cone : 
wa | ne ca Veena + agents Ry el All Who Heard Him. | been said of many in vanous walks of | we Concert will be repeated tonight. 
: a Very Young Ma , | 


, the program of the concerts next week 

is as follows: Schubert, ‘Tragic’ Sym- 
tal perturbation. Beethoven in a most mony, ash * an ig "wall nociie 
dismal mood wrote a singularly cheerfu] | 'f0r strings, Saint-s aens, io on is 

- Symphony, Brahms was sometimes mu-| Concerto, No.1 (Alwin Schroeder, vio+ 


life, The fact remains that some do not 


pit SR ee Ex CR SARE ie thus betray Physical weakness and men- 
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20TH CONCERT tain themes and phases of their de- 
| ivelopment are tinged with melancholy, 
‘but it is not a per onal Ja mentation, 

; never a wail, never a shriek, as is the 


case with many pages of Tschaikowsky: 
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Mr. Rubinstein, in turn, gave a de- 
lightful performance of Beethoven's 
most original and romantic composi- 
tion for piano and orchestra. He was 


brilliant .without being metallic or su- 
perficial. He was imaginative, poetic, 
| without losing for a moment that note 








of underlying virility and-force which 
is felt in the most tender passage of 


Beethoven. We do not remember &) 
finer performance of the concerto in G 
‘major. Mr. Rubinstein was repeatedly 


; ma recalled. 
Pout tise Ze 194 Al Then came what is to the writer Mr. 
Master 


Mr. Rubinstein’s Playing | 
| 
| 









rj Chadwick’s greatest orchestral compo- 
Work Heard sition, the overture which after 35 years 
remains in its vein the greatest out- 
After 32 Years 
on Shelf 


standing achievement of American 
orchestral composition. It is not merely 

BY OLIN DOWNES 
Kalinnikoff’s symphony in G 


the sounds of the instruments, as Whit- 
man would say, which move us when 
minor, played for the first time in 
ven’s G major con-|\@nd resignation, confronts calmly the) 
paaton; Beethove high gods of his fate. This overture | 
though it shows intense devotion to the 
bmg architectural tradition, is not at 
| 








—— 





vehind the instruments, the genius of 
the music itself. It has the feeling of 
Greek drama. There is felt the immi- 
nence of destiny, of ,terrible penalties 
and atonements. There is .the exalta- 
tion of the moment when the puny be- 
ing called man, cleansed, ennobled, ma- 
pianist, and George W. Chadwick’s {| his European studies nearly four | 
wn) 9 : -cades ago. In it’ are the things the 
“Melpomene , Sa a — 5a /race will not willingly let die. 
programme ot the th concert of the || le W : 
orkmanshi 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, yester- | Remarkable p 
dav afternoon in Symphony Hall.|} There are remarkable qualities ae 
“we Chadwick was pagent: at the workmanship which, accompanying the | 
NP ssh P depth and sincerity of feeling, make the 
concert. 


an —_ 





testic through knowledge, suffering 
music so significant today. The form, 


A DELIGHTFUL SYMPHONY 


This was the first time Kallinnikoff |])the characteristic vehicle of original 
had figurec’on a symphony programme. | ihought, compact but never stiff, in- 
He was born at Woma, Russia, in 1866. || flexible or’unsusceptible to dramatic re- 
He died in 190]. Why the performance | quirements. The musical motives pos- 
of his symphony, which has been heard.| s.es that force which impresses the 
‘a many other American cities, andj] jdea on the hearer and engenders heat 
which was first heard in 1897, has been | gnd additional strength in development. 
delayed so long, it is difficult to say.| The orchestration seems the one inevi- 
or this is a delightful symphony or)| table dress of that musical thought. 
should be, if the last two of its four| Nothing but the English horn and oboe 


movements are representative of thé@/{ could properly intone the motive, omin-| 
whole. ous and fateful, which sounds we 


we listen to this music. It is the spirit 
certo, with Arthur Rubinstein as ‘was written by a young man fresh from | 
all a slavish following or rules. It is 


The form is conventional for the most] rolling drums. 


part, but the ideas are charming. They Later on the sombreness of oy ee ol 


are genuinely and characteristically | ters of the strings and win a 
Slavic, as witness the theme of the} ments 1!s suddenly set off by the wit 
trumpets. Then) 


opening movement which recurs in the] shrill fanfare of the 


finale; also the main theme of the slow Bee 
movement, which likewise recurs; the! the coda, if memory Serves, in wh a 
fascinating middle portion of the| the basses stalk about with the initia 
scherzo; the racial quality, from the |! motive of the allegro. : 
first note to the last, of the concluding Mr Monteux’s performance was po 
section. The symphony sails along, 43 || pelling in its eloquence, proportions her 
lucid, dexterous as you like, following || sweep. Hearing it, one asked with aan 
established procedure, following it with || siderable wonder why this ov gpa a 
both ease and sincerity. The composer || not been more frequently played a 


is pleasantly at home in his form. His The last perform 


symphony concerts. ; 
instrumentation is clear and brilliant. ance at these concerts was in 1902, Tha 


‘recall the passage at the beginning of | 
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is unjustifiable neglect of music which |” @Wan AlAkiay ss 
7 aoe rising generation dannot "as > SYM PHONY C INCE } 
To its invincible sincerity, its loftiness - J anrts ? a 
of spirit, its uncompromising pursuit of, ONE GRAVE AND 
a great purpose, the deepest respect 
the humblest gratitude are due. PIECE 
Mr. Chadwick, who was present at- 
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this performance, may very well con- A New Chadwick Looms Large Out of aa 


gratulate himself on a composition 
which sets him apart from every other 
American composer of his period, and 
which will long remain a monument to 
his talent and his ideals. - . 


RUBINSTEIN HAILED AT) “*“*" "vaste 
“SYMPHONY CONGERT [=e <Sssa aa 


oe nae ~ eee 


Old “Melpomene” Overture — A Bright, 
Eager, Scngful, Fanciful Music from the 


Virtuoso Pianist, According to Type 


te ee eens 


Surprises. It yielded, first, a light 
transparent, unlabored, altogether 
| pleasing Symphony—the Russian Kalinni- 
kov’s in G minor—that other publics in 
America have heard Sladly, but that con- 
ductors in Boston have hitherto over- 
looked. And in these days of “cerebra- 
aan and the cosmos in tones, a simple 
ROE aS agg ney Soin oa Symphony is a rare bird that 
terday’s Symphc ba caethaige cxe* wi thbery: concert sean a? nee Secondly the 
ly enna cae pet adr ciak abi igs warm- Mr a. i gg In the pianist of the day, 
thoven’s Gon ni “yh PANTIE, 38. eee nearly wns ein, a virtuoso of a type now 
phrasing ‘ein thas nas cae Pingel dividual (e MOk Sunes ae meets 
. as é as Sitive <¢ Tine . ’ 
telligent musician. His vs ous ef _ with his own skill] playing sbak Tae cone 
adequate, but his chief { echnique iS) of the ohidenil: ‘steae ‘ce é surface 
to be in giving sie Ppr is Ratas ag sce™S y prise. of Surprises “Mr Sak ieee vad 
ivebenretation’ as re iful and clean cut, ture of the sini ciia ‘oud adwic 5 over 
‘ 1€ composer’s inten- “ , ~Melpomene,” was 
tion. (tx des for the first time in many years 
, | : = An : ig 
nae Mr Robins end, magination that, sale Mop: ator petal oe 
joyable, were conspicuously. Epa en Bag ination, gaining grave b Baie imag- 
the orchestral accompanim =, +s pm, PB ing sob . Cauty, COmminat 
Was unpardonabiy eke eae Ww hich - er power—no tired juggler with 
tory, owing, perhaps, ia Menuhin ok nig forms, new manners, the common-/ 
i eat balla yg ye ie especial- ie atone is ae ae as he has seemed 
Monteux ang the orchestra ton x 4 Rrog) Poems. With AROn Ge otat en 
vary the accents in the tragic } patted ‘ae rat ¢ n evidence a tts ne 
Strings in octaves which reac ciety for | Py © continuous evidence of its enjoyment. 
tervals, — recurs at in-; From October through April there are 
sakura ane eon of Kalinnikoff, ‘  Migeaatie® tga pairs of Symphony Concerts, 
announced, was given a Buitiicd Done bale ve omegs properly, many of them bring 
Ce: ort ee tene seatiomdl xXacting music. By the same token a few 
Preme of, them should be easy-going. The flexs 


Plays in Beethoven's @ 
Major Piano Concerto 


es. ee 
= 


telligent performance. 


masterpiece, jit is ; 

i “* Is at least clever and . 

Bd hs music, Kalinnikolf at least , ble Monteux knows above most of his 
S_ with discretion fromr a wide Predecessors the virtue of variety 


eg ro ed iit adapting to his pur- 

ve tne styles, rather than the themes I 

ye he A Cha - -f.P él those ad ? r , 

“a rico composegs as Brahms, Wagner! ag.) Mr. Ch; pth hg full thirty-five, yeaam 
The imsky-Korwak off. Sv, Mr. Chadwick would hymn the Muse 

re Seis eipemene <i arrnuee with | the nine sisters, fuardians of the arts— 
; s ault to find except th 

gmat one would rather listen to Brahms’ hens ¥eP Tg dolorous Melpomene of fate 

“iter” Overture,” a far more poignant » eenee, woes endured, tumults tra= 
pea to the muse of tragedy. _ versed, of heroic reso_ution and heroic resig- 

Ai ae Alwin Schroeder, the vet-, nation. Hence a music of large design and 

St, admired here ror 40 years | voice, moving in agitation, sombrely col 
ored, keeping always to an austere prog- 





ob momar Oe the Symphony Orchestra 
ia the Kneisel Quartet, will be the so- 


the tt Saint-Saens’ A minor concerto. | '®SS: There is darksome beginning ag ot 
dom heard Fourth 8 eo est sel- | Overspreading doom and destiny; middie 
Seay A HOUTEN Symphony, an “Epic | measures oe vy» i 
Poem by, Vassilenko and Arthur of stress, struggle, turbulent 


vicissitude, noble contention: an end, with- 


Foote’s Suite for Strings, in E major. , 
td in the pall of fate again, but now mantle 









yesterday afternoon was a concert of. 
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Russian, Kalinnikov—Arthur Rubinstein, 
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1 proud and not unlamented. Formally, 
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‘Mr. Chadwick has achieved a pervading 


unity of design. He has written an overture 


‘according to orthodox prescription—slow 
‘introduction, ‘‘main body’ of changetul 
‘Matter and mood; due climax; epilogue 
‘which is as prologue renewed and trans- 
figured. The purists may not quarrel 
with him. 

Fused as completely within this formal 
progress is the poetic, the emotional con- 
tent of the piece—destiny of the high gods, 
brave human resolution; storm and stress, 
tumult and torture; fate the invincible, 
but fate not unillumined. The cham- 
pions of matter over manner may rest 
well content. Always again, Mr. Chad- 
wick’s means achieve his. ends. The 
motivs have clear profile, individual sub- 
‘Stance, bear or develop expressive voice. 
The note of destiny penetrates, haunts, 
takes specific mood in the unfolding, at 
will of the composer. 


—— 


drives 


fortitiide, The bowed heads are 


life apart. 
sians taking thought of Glinka and of Dar- 


The clash of com- 


Apparently his were the mind and the 


spirit that go their own independent way; 


while precarious health compelled him to 
He was not of the old Rus- 


gomyzhsky; he was not of the Russian 
nationalists, Balakirev and Musorgsky en 
téte; he was as far from the neurotic and 
super-saturated Chaikovsky, as he was 
from the harmonic magnificence, the in- 
strumental splendor, the lush oriental opu- 
lence of Rimsky-Korsakov. No more is 
he semi-Germanized Russian in the man- 
ner of Rakhmaninov and Medtner. In a 
word, he was merely and simply Kalinni- 
kov, putting to paper the music that was 
in him to make. The prodigious and 
occasionally pedantic prophets of the pro- 
gramme-books discover a ‘‘Russian’’ physi- 
ognomy in his motivs, even in a few 
measures of his preluding. To one and 
another casual hearer, yesterday, it was 
not so apparent. Somehow the impression 
did persist that any man, anywhere might 
Kalinnikov’s Symphony—if 


ee eensnsesessetetestnsesssnmnessaseennenenseeneeereees.. 

phony and Overture, is none of your pro- 
fessional gentlemen of this hour. of Hof- 
mann and Bauer, Kreisler and Spalding, 
who come to their audiences in business- 
like aspect and manner and in like fashion 
give proof of the artistry and the individu- 
ality veiled within. Rather Mr. Rubin- 
stein is of an elder, a Vanishing, and vet 
& perennially renewed species of virtuosi. 
Fils locks are not as the hair of other men; 
he wears the frock-coat of Reisenauer, 
Paderewski, Busoni;. his face is a pale 
ovel of singular contours: his manner has 
idilosyncrasy: with upturned face and closed 
eyes, he plays through many a measure; 
ora moment of meditation bows him closer 


to the keyboard. And all this without a 
trace of personal flourish, of impression 
sought upon an audience. Seemingly 


honest second-nature to him, 
ond-nature. 


As virtuoso Mr. Rubinstein Mkewlse 





it is ;ishly. 
virtuoso sec- jis stere 


SUR ———EeEeE——— 


Dramatic Overture “Melpomene.”’ M 

Although of agreeable character and. 
containing much of interest, the pro= 
gram as a whole was not striking, 
Mr. Monteux’s programs this season 
have contained SO much that was novel 
that this slight falling off in interest 
is for that reason more noticeable, 
The symphony was played for the 
first time in Boston. It is not remark- 
able music. The chief theme of the 
first movement is characteristically 
Russian and there are poetic moments 
in the slow movement. The work as 
a whole, however, follows German 
methods of construction almost slay-| 
The development of the themes | 
is otyped and from the beginning 
it 18 a foregone conclusion as to what 
the composer will do. 








bat strikes large and full, high, have written 
shivers against the unconquerable; and, at 
finis, by no small imagination in the trans- Throughout, it is a pleasurable Symphony 
figuring of motif, fate also. pities. tg hear--as clear as the day, as bright as 
| Throughout the darksome harmonies the sunshine with only a litti passing cloud, 
' shadow, but never cloud, the sombre back- here and there, to cross, shadow and aégree- 
| ground; in the measures of strife come agpbly diversify it. Quickly Kalinnikov’s mo- 

modulations that pierce or clang; there tives flower into melodies that are as pure 

are contrasts of timbres—as when resisS- instrumental song, though by no means so 

tance pales, shatters upon the inevitable— qeeply felt, as Schubert’s own. He de- 

that were, that remain power. A noble yelops them fancifully; adorns them grace- 

reticence glows through the sombre end. fully, conducts them warmly, sets them 

_And ever in the overture thrums the jn unforced contrast; bestows artful little 

high heroic note. In those days, it seems, |jngenuities upon them like the twitterings 

Mr. Chadwick might summon and convey|or the harp over the first motiv of the 

deep tone of exaltation. Back to M0-j.j5w movement, like the sparkling showers 

zart says this voice among the makers/>.¢ fgures dappling more stationary meas- 

and the commentators of music in these ures; lifts them eagerly through crescendo 

troubled times. Back to Beethoven cries}, glimax. Con amore, wrote Kalinnikov 

another throat. Since a place upon Ccur- through this Symphony; vouthful ardors 

rent programmes is counted Mr. Ch@d-j|):,q1¢ the music; youthful candors release 

wick’s due, why not back to the Chadwick) ;,. ¢om first measure to last it is delight- 

of these earlier pieces—this ‘“Melpomene”;| 611. free from calculating, brooding, striv- 

the neglected ‘‘Adonais’’; and, in another ine self-consciousness. Happily for Kalin- 

| vein, the Symphonic Sketches? They far nikov and his hearers, the cosmos little 
) Se excel the tone-poems of obligation and the interested hitn. There. was music in his 
fashion in these, the composer's infertile heart: he set it free with his mind to guide 


made way through the piano-part of Beet-. . The symphony 
hoven's Concerto in G major—the Concerto “2V@ @yident pleasure to a large por- 
of the brief slow movement wherein the) tion of the audience. Undoubtedl it 
plano sighs—at first seductive and then/W@s a relief to many to liste fa . 
ee strings that will not be| composition written in such pent 
suade 2 : st for 

d out of mutterings. The first! fortable, straightforward Style, so 


division is manipulation, modulation. ‘ 

ag ' , ; ation, Pas-' easily 1 . 

Sage-work” to satiety, and through it Mr. en of conentaneaa to Sere pow- 
dip sion to such a small] 


he happened to be Kalinnikov. 


Rubinstein was adept with ‘tmpid and thin. | 
cool and crystalline tone that rippled over extent. ie 
figure, twined into arabesque, impassive Last week, occasion was found to 
as pellucid stream. The second division speak of Mr. Monteux’s admirable in- 
ond ewere: it not that Beethoven terpretations of Beethoven. His ace 
lx the shiiaeling Ribicebene ines elon Tel wean to the G major concerto, 
ae, — monotonous ‘Monteux, To the "Bi re any Wote ae ee 
ste sitet PA f Dee see the power and authority in this con ‘ tine 
; nt, ythmic lan.) my), ia; wi te v Nec on. 
and a lengthy, a paling Concerto was), aiesiates ah part was played in mas- 
done. Probably in first and last movement| ‘erly fashion by Arthur Rubinstein® 
there remain now no more than the sure] Yais concerto has been played in 
faces Mr. Rubinstein expertly skimmed:| Boston by many pianists in many 
mind Mr. Rubin- 


“eh the ont runs deeper than his vir-'styles, but to our 

UOSO-SnalloWs, and such quality nbn bik fe 

’ | , qué » quite! stein’s concepti ‘ rork 

missed yesterday by both conductor and) nearly esencies ‘dee “ oapirit a 
4 , Cc Cc , ; r ¥ e S uy O 

'the piece than any in the past. 


pianist, is the one and only reason for 
Chadwick’s overture still is effee- 





ee ee ee ee 
—— w 


this Concerto in concert-halls of 1921. 
kT. Pasa 


‘years. It is the custom nowadays to turn vet his were no in- HH 
the smile that barely misses sneer upon reader siege ig ee Se te alba) ‘tive music. It induces a really tragic 
the ‘New England group” of elder com- ch with apt means; he !s sensitive to MUSIC atmosphere and the climax is movin 
posers, to count them as inconsequential ape 4.” It Pay WG ; Mace. 
moods. It was good to hear again 4a 2 aad 2. tg the | was played brilliantly and with a 
| 


as though they were Longfellows or Whit-| 
tiers of minor verse. Yet hardly an 
American not a New Englander could have 


refreshing sincerity seldom accorded 


robust and hoofing, rather than flickering, 
an American work by a foreign con- 


fieering Scherzo. Charm exhaled from an 





* Boston Symphony Orchestra 


eee the austerities—and the nobili- Andante, melancholy without pulls | Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | ductor. Both Mr. Rabaud -and Mf. 
Hes—of this overture of the Tragic Muse. |vhistication. And he was very Ber a ‘a BOSTON, Massachusetts—The twen- | Monteux have revealed to us many 





indeed, as the youngsters Say, 
martialled almost all his motivs through 
the commingted sonorities of the Finale. 
Young blood is good blood when it flows 


lieth program of the Boston Symphony | hitherto unsuspected beauties in the 
Orchestra, given on April 1, was as Works of native composers which had 
follows: Kalinnikoff, Symphony No. 1/ been hidden from us by the often per- 
middle-aged. ‘Tuberculosis smote him; S90 eaverly, brightly, honestly as it does po minor. Beethoven, Concerto No./functory interpretations: of ‘Orn 
he died relatively young; he left behind a through this one and only ‘opus’ for piano and orchestra; Chadwick, | conductors. : 


considerable baggage—outside this particu- American concert-halls—of Kalinnikov. a Ys Rist ‘ 
lar Symphony unknown to concert-halls— aioe fh om i 


and opera houses in the western world, | Mr. Arthur Rubinstein, pianist and 1 


mot too often heard from Russian stages. | termezzo of the afternoon between Sy! 


Kalinnikov’s Symphony is a light and 
pleasing music. Kalinnikov, it seems, was | 
a Russian of the generation that is now: 
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UR RUBINSTEIN, pianist, was born at Lodz, Poland. When 
Big then to the United States, in 1906, it was stated that he was 
then eighteen years old. Asked by a reporter of the New York Times 
whether he was a relative of Anton Rubinstein, he replied that there 
were cousins of his father’s in Warsaw who were cousins of Anton, but 
not close cousins; he, Arthur, belonged to the Polish branch, Anton to 
the Russian. He further said that Lodz was not a town in which 
there was regard for the best music. ‘ All my people were in — 
in manufacturing mostly, and that was their life. Showing musica 
instincts at a very early age, he was taken “at the age of three to 
Berlin, where Joachim heard him and found that he could “transpose 
Brahms without the notes.’’ Joachim interested some wealthy amgatrony 
in the child, who then began the serious study of the gr om —o 
Barth. It is said that he also had lessons from d . = 
Leschetizky; that he played at Berlin at the age of twelve, for the firs 
time in public. Sa ae 
he leading cities of Europe, he appeared in New 
York oa’ oe 8 1906. with the Philharmonic Orchestra. oe gave 
a recital in Jordan Hall, Boston, on March 16, 1906, oe is oo 
gramme included Tausig’s version of Bach’s Toccata 7 ‘ugue : 
D minor for organ; Chopin’s B-minor Sonata, and ot i i y 
Chopin; pieces by Brahms, including the second volume of the 4 
nini Variations; and Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz. A yng siiry.. vir uae 
in Europe and South om a bee ap y pent 2 ar 133 Risato 
pany with Messrs. Copeland, Ornstein, an Gia ved tay 
1 iano concert in Symphony Hall on April 6, 192 
ae cams with Edouard Risler he gave concerts of music for two 


pianofortes in South American cities. 


(A Russian Symphony, as Yet Unheara. 
Boston and by No Means Taxing, on Mr, 
Monteux’s Programme for Tomorrow— 











Other Impending Joys 


PPARENTLY the Third Symphony of | toms of consumption now began to sht Ww 
Sibelius is to get no farther in Bos= 


ton than the rehearsal of last Mon- 
day which finally convinced Mr. Monteux 
of the justice of his predecessors’ objections 
to it. The First Symphony of Vasili Kal- 
innikov, which has taken its place on ‘the 
programme of this week's concerts, is a 
piece of a different order. Kalinnikov has 
not tried to say something in his own 
way, and failed, instead, he has written 
very much in the manner of others, and 
Succeeded. A glance through the score 


that have been said in praise of it and the 
criticisms that have been urged against it~ 
a curious paradox in the face of seemingly 
Opposite opinions. Writing of the first per- 
formance of the piece in Munich in 1906, 
the correspondent of The Musical Courier 
described it as ‘‘fresh, vital, radiant with 
melody, originality and genius.”” Yet to 


Mr. Aldrich of the New York Times, who! 
heard it played the preceding year by the 


Russian Symphony Society, it was merely 
‘an agreeable work, showing skill and taste 
but hardly the uncommon gifts that his 
compatriots seem to attribute to him.’’ 
The fact is that Kalinnikov has written 
here with a refreshing sureness and cer- 
tainty, with a ready command of fluent 
and even striking melody, with a fine feel- 
ing for orchestral effect and with an 
abundant: display of scholarship, and yet 
one searches the score quite vainly for 
musical procedures that might be de- 
Scribed as distinctly Kaliinnikovian—or, for 
that matter, for any novel or *“‘modernistic”’ 
touches. But after all, the Symphony is 
not exactly new; the date of its composi- 
tion is not at hand, but it was heard in 
Vienna as long ago as 1898—the composer 
was then thirty-two—and ‘it may easily 
have been written some time before. 
According to Rosa Newmarch’s account 
of him in Grove’s Dictionary, Kalinnikov 
was born in the Government of Orlov, his 
father was a police official, and the boy 
was educated in the Orlovsky Seminary, 
Where for a time he directed the choir. 
To quote Mrs. Newmarch: “In 1884 he 
came to Moscow in great poverty, but suc- 
ceeded in entering the Music School of the 


Philharmonic Society. He studied the | 
Steinway Pianoforte used 


—— tty 














‘i ibassoon, and also composition, under Thy ins 
isky and Blaramberg. Having compl: 


| Tolstoi’s Play “Tsar Boris,” a cantata. a 
bears out in a genetal way both the things, tata, 


bringing cr the proper instincts for a syr 
Phonist. Ww. 
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a brilliant course at this school, Kalinni= 
kOV was appointed assistant conduc or for 
the Italian Opera, Moscow, for the season. 












| 1808-94. Unhappily, the privations he had 


undergone had told on his health, § ymp- 


themselves, and he was ordered to *relin- 
gulsh work and winter in’the Crimea. The 
‘remaining years of his life were devoted. 
entirely to composition. There se 18 
doubt that, but for his premature death, 
_Kalinnikov would have won high p ace 
|4mong Russian musicians.” Only thirty- 
five when he died, Kalinnikoy left behind 
him a considerable quantity of music in- 
cluding two symphonies and various small- 
er orchestra] pieces, incidential music to. 
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String quartet and the usual array of 
Songs and pieces for the pianoforte, mele 

This first symphony runs in four move 
ments. The opening Allegro moder: > is 
orthodox in form even to a repetition of the 
“exposition,” and the two main themes are 
Clear and straightforward—the first with 
Strong suggestion of Russian folk-music, 
The second movement, an “Andante com- 
modamente,” begins placidly with a theme 
that is afterwards to receive a very differ- 
ent treatment in the Finale, while D) en 
fifths in the accompaniment impart to it 
an Oriental flavor, enhanced in an ensuing 
“Un poco piu mosso.” Both themes are 


then developed and combined with much 
contrapuntal ingenuity, there is exciting 
progress to a “climax” and a return to the 
opening calm. In the Trio of the Scher: 0, 
itself vigorous and straightforward, the 
music is frankly Eastern—another © ins 
Stance of “scratch a Russian and you find 
a Tartar.”” But ™m the last movement Kal- 
innikov is again the academic musician, 
showing his allegiance to the “cyclic form’ 
of César Franck; by way of introduction 
he repeats in part the jnitial theme of the 
first Allegro; and the second theme of the 
Finale, though not:-a literal repetition of 
the songful melody of the first movement, 
resembles it very closely. At the end, the 
melody of the Andante is proclaimed ma- 
Jestically by the brass against a figura. 
tion derived from the main theme of the 
Finale itself, In Summary, then, it nay 
be said that no one who reads or hears. 
the piece critically could reasonably doubt 
that Kalinnikov had either the proper up-= 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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' UBINSTEIN, pianist, was born at Lodz, Poland. When 
Kgrayens be United States, in 1906, it was stated that he was 
then eighteen years old. Asked by a reporter of the New York Times 
whether he was a relative of Anton Rubinstein, he replied that there 
were cousins of his father’s in Warsaw who were cousins of Anton, but 
not close cousins; he, Arthur, belonged to the Polish branch, Anton to 
the Russian. He further said that Lodz was not a town in which 
there was regard for the best music. ‘All my people were in er 
in manufacturing mostly, and that was their life. Showing musica 
instincts at a very early age, he was taken ‘‘at the age of three to 
Berlin, where Joachim heard him and found that he could transpose 
Brahms without the notes.” Joachim interested some wealthy ager 
in the child, who then began the serious study of the age om heir 
Barth. It is said that he also had lessons from ed : 
Leschetizky; that he played at Berlin at the age of twelve, for the firs 
time in public. | | ‘* | te 

he leading cities of Europe, he appeared in New 

York on} di 8, 1908, ea ile Philharmonie phe pte! 2 ie gave 
a recital in Jordan Hall, Boston, on March 16, 1906, w igre 
gramme included Tausig’s version of Bach’s Toccata ne ug mg 
D minor for organ; Chopin’s B-minor Sonata, and ot 7 ag: y 
Chopin; pieces by Brahms, including the second ee o t Te 4 
nini Variations; and Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz. A pane airy ha a 
in Europe and South <— ee _ yee p pent? i? par hese 

any with Messrs. Copeland, Ornstein, :¢ ‘mpi 
se Bi Piano concert in Symphony Hall on April , "i Pe ayind 
in this season with Edouard Risler he gave concerts of mus 
planofortes in South American cities. 


eee. 
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Other Impending Joys 


ton than the rehearsal of last Mon- 
day which finally convinced Mr. Monteux 
of the justice of his predecessors’ objections 
to it. The First Symphony of Vasili Kal- 
‘inikov, which has taken its Place on the 
programme of this week’s concerts, is a 
piece of a different order. Kalinnikov has 
not tried to say something in his own 
way, and failed, instead, he has written 
very much in the manner of others, and 
Succeeded. <A glance through the score 
bears out in a general way both the things 
that have been said in praise of it and the 
criticisms that have been urged against it~ 
a curious paradox in the face of seemingly 


Opposite opinions. Writing of the first per-| 


formance of the piece in Munich in 1906, 
the correspondent of The Musical Courier 


melody, originality and genius.” Yet to 
Mr. Aldrich of the New York Times, who 
heard it played the preceding year by the 
Russian Symphony Society, it was merely 
“an agreeable work, showing skill and taste 
but hardly the uncommon gifts that his 
compatriots seem to attribute to him.”’ 
The fact is that Kalinnikov has written 
here with a refreshing sureness and cer- 
tainty, with a ready command of fluent 
and even striking melody, with a fine feel- 
ing for orchestral effect and with an 
abundant. display of scholarship, and yet 
one searches the score quite vainly for 
musical procedures that might be de- 
Scribed as distinctly Kaiinnikovian—or, for 
that matter, for any novel or “‘modernistic”’ 
touches. But after all, the Symphony is 
not exactly new; the date of its composi- 
tion is not at hand, but it was heard in 
Vienna as long ago as 1898—the composer 
was then thirty-two—and ‘it may easily 
have been written some time before. 
According to Rosa Newmarch’s account 
of him in Grove’'s Dictionary, Kalinnikov 
was born in the Government of Orlov, his 
father was a police official, and the boy 
was educated in the Orlovsky Seminary, 
Where for a time he directed the choir. 
To quote Mrs. Newmarch: ‘In 1884 he 
came to Moscow in great poverty, but suc- 
ceeded in entering the Music Schoo] of the 
Philharmonic Society. He studied the 


! 











EEL —— —————————————————————— 
A Russian Symphony, as Yet Unheard ix bassoon, and also Composition, under Iyin- 
Boston and by No Means Taxing, on Mr, 


Monteux’s Programme for Tomorrow— 


isky and Blaramberg. Having completed 
a brilliant course at this school, Kalinni- 
kOV was appointed assistant. conductor for 


There seems no 
doubt that, but for his premature death, 
Kalinnikov would have won high place 
among Russian musicians.” Only thirty- 
five when he died, Kalinnikov left behind 
him a considerable quantity of music in- 
cluding two symphonies and various small- 
er orchestral pieces, incidential musie to 
Tolstoi’s play “Tsar Boris,” a Cantata, a 


String quartet and the usual array of 


songs and pieces for the pianoforte, 

This first Symphony runs in four move- 
ments. The opening Allegro moderato ig 
orthodox in form even to a repetition of the 
“exposition,” and the two main themes are 


ier) Clear and straightforward—the first with 
described it as “fresh, vital, radiant with! strong sy 


Sgsestion of. Russian folk-music. 


| r : 
|The second movement, an ‘Andante com- 


modamente,” begins placidly with a theme 
that is afterwards to receive a very differ- 
€nt treatment in the Finale, while open 
fifths in the accompaniment impart to it 
an Oriental flavor, enhanced in an ensuing 
“Un poco piu mosso.”” Both themes are 
then developed and combined with much 
contrapuntal ingenuity, there is exciting 
progress to a “‘climax”’ and a return to the 
opening calm. In the Trio of the Scherzo, 
itself vigorous and Straightforward, the 
music is frankly Eastern—another ° in- 
Stance of “scratch a Russian and you find 
a Tartar.”’ But ™ the last movement Kal- 
innikov is again the academic musician, 
Showing his allegiance to the “cyclic form”’ 
Of César Franck; by way of introduction 
he repeats in part the initia] theme of the 
frst Allegro: and the second theme of the 
Finale, though not a literal repetition of 
the songful melody of the first movement, 
resembles it very closely. At the end, the 
melody of the Andante is proclaimed ma- 
Jestically by the brass against a figura- 
tion derived from the main theme of the 
Finale itself. In Summary, then, it may 
be said that no one who reads or hears 
the piece critically could reasonably doubt 
that Kalinnikov had either the proper up- 
bringing er the proper instincts for a sym- 
Phonist. W. 8S. 8, 
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Steinway Pianoforte used 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Syinphony 
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21ST CONCERT 


BY SYMPHONY 


Cad 


Program Includes “Tragic” 
Symphony by Schubert 
and Vassilenko Epic 


VIOLONCELLO PIECE 


GIVEN BY SCHROEDER. 


Wena 94 19k, 
By PHILIP HALE / | 


The 21st concert Of the Boston Syvm- 


phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 


Hall, 
Schubert, 


} 
; 
| 


in Symphony The progrant was |! 


clS follows: Tragic” Syin- 
Moote, Suite in } miajor 


Violoncello 


phony, No. 4: 


Saint-Saens. 


for Strings: 


| concerto No. 1 (Mr. Schreeder, violon- 


| cellist): 


Vassilenko, Epic Poem for 


' Orchestra, Op. 4 (first time in Boston). 


The Andante from Schubert’s “Tragic” 


Symphony was for some years a favor. 


ee 


ee eee Sete 


Symphony? To 


| 
i 
} 


| 


Theodore Thomas. 
brought it here in 1871 and it was played 
three times at concerts of the Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra within four vears. | 
The symphony was composed in 1316, but 
the whole of jt was not heard in public 
until George Grove brought a manu- 
Script copy of it from Vienna for per- 
formance at the Crystal Palace early 
in 18969, Yesterday the whole of the 
Symphony was Played for the first time 


in Boston, as far ag We are able to 
ascertain. 


Vas it worth 


ite piece in Boston. 


while to exhume this 
modern ears there is 


little ‘ ip? ; 
little “tragic In the work, 


that is 


| ©€XCept in the Introduction: otherwise the 


| Musie fs rather amiable: the Andante is 
frankly sentimental. 


The Symphony is 


chiefly Valuable for its showing a Step in 


s | 
‘tne development of the composer. 


| 


I 
| 
}| 


ij 


| 


| Only 
in the Introduction does he strike an 
individual] hote. The other movements 
are hardly Schubertian except perhaps 
the Minuet. He had not yet caught’ the 
secret of surprising yet apparently in- 
evitable Modulations: the music is free 
“Om the peculiar and characteristic 


melancholy, nor ts theréthe ‘careless 


spontaneity of the great melodist of the —7, 


after years. Schubert was only 19 years 
old when he wrote this Symphony, 
which was beautifully played: one ap- 
preciated the performance even when 
the music seemed commonplace, 

Mr. Monteux is to be thanked for re- 
viving Mr. Foote’s Suite. The revival 
was more than a compliment to a Bos- 
ton musician; the Pleasure in hearing 
the music was more than parochial 
pride in the success of a fellow towns- 
man. This Suite would he heard gladly 
in any city; not merely because it is by 
an American. The Prelude, skilfully 
constructed, is in form both classic 
and romantic, charmingly melodious 
throughout. ‘Then comes the second 
movement, Pizzicato, with a tender 
episode, now wist fulm~ now reassuring, an 
admirable contrast to the capriciously 
Plucked strings. “Capriciously’? The 
word may be misleading. There are 
pizzicato movements in which the com- 
poser too evidently aims at surprising 
the hearers and trapping their applause. 


| Mr. Foote’s Pizzicato persuades one that 


he could not have thought of this music 
in any other way. After this movement 
applause was so hearty, so genuine that 


Mr. Foote was obliged to acknowledge | 
it. The Finale is a fugue, not too scho- | 
not too long drawn out; music | 
that holds the attention while it com- | 


lastic: 


mands respect. 
Vassilenko of Moscow supplied no 
program for his “pic Poem.” A 
biographer has said that it shows the 
composer's “taste and talent for me-~ 
dlaevalism which receives Support from 
a profound knowledge of modal and 
church music.” ‘This may all be, but 
the chief impression made by the Poem 
is that it pictures hard and desperate 
fighting. The musical ideas are not 
striking; the instrumentation is heavy, 
The Poem, an early work of the com- 
poser, who was born in 1872, is middle- 


class German rather than Russian. AS : 


far as it is concerned, Vassilenko’s 


name might be Mueller and Chemnitz | 


or HKisleben his dwelling place. 

Mr. Shroeder must have been greatly 
Pleased, deeply affected by the whole- 
souled tribute paid him by audience, 
conductor and orchestra after his per- 
formance of Saint-Saens’s concerto, 
Which still holds a high place in the 
literature of the violoncello, Mr. 
Schroeder joined the orchestra in 1891. 
He has been before the public as a vio- 
loncellist since 1875. During all these 
years he has served his art faihtfully 
and honorably. It is not too much to 
say, that while his excellent qualities 
have been appreciated in cities of this 
country and of Europe, he is here pecu- 
liarly at home; he is a Boston institu. 
tion. Young in heart, receptive, not 
disturbed or perplexed by changing and 


novel forms of .musica] expression, he -! 


| 


| 


“- 


Sons, cng os 5 « ne 


eee 





is still in the stage of artistic maturity.| The symphony,is of a piece. It is not 
The concert will be repeated tonight.| a stting of four movements put together 
The program of the. concerts next week! in a shambling way by a composer 
comprises Vaughn Williams’s “London”! whose ideas came out too fast for him 
Symphony; Arthur Shepherd’s Fantasy | to whip them into proper shape, as 
for piano and orchestra (Mr. Gebhard, | often happened with Schubert. The in- 
pianist), and Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Romeo strumentation is somewhat immature, a 
'and Juliet’ overture-fantasia. little blocky, a little of first one group 


| haa: yof instruments and then another. 
| Charm in Melodic Passages 
, | On the other hand, there are inspired 

| 'places where Schubert uses the one in- 
7 -evitable instrument for an idea, as only 
RES ORES is adequate sonority and appropriate 
| changes of color for different passages. 
‘There are unforgettable melodic pas- 
: 
| 


‘he knew how to use it in a way that 
could not be learned, and always there 


the minuet, one of the countless pear!s 
of melody always dropping from Schu- 
bert’s sleeve. 


| ; | 
But above all there is the powerful 
Schubert S 4th Played; co of the symphony. The audience 


| greatly enjoyed the symphony. It was 
Schroeder, ’Cellist, 

| 

| 


sages, as witness the principal melodies 
of the slow movement and the charac- 
dé teristic charm of the middle section of 


en ee 


moved by this simple, songful work, 
with an almost childish and naive in- 

Soloist 
— God +f (9at 
/ 


sirumental scheme, with no idea on 
the part of the composer that he was 

BY OLIN DOWNES 
Schubert’s “Tragic” Symphony in 


doing a wonderful thing. 
Mr. Schroeder, the Master 
Alwin Schroeder, a veteran of the or- 
chestra, a member of the former Kneisel 
Quartet, and intermittently of the Bos- 
ton Symphony since 1891, stepped ee 
ary Aa st his seat in the ranks and played his 
. eee No. 4, was played for the solo—the Saint-Saens A minor concerto, 
first time as a whole in Boston at] played it with the wisdom that years, 
the concert of the Boston Symphony | bring, and that nothing hire Ha heelys (3 
Mies whetarday after ” land experience of life may bring; with 
Symphony Hall. The two Schubert! master of many great parpermanens, 
> , . ye . . rit a 
symphonie Ww , ‘with a rhythm that ruled, wi 
ymp s which figure in the! cantilena never sentimental, yet su- 
standard repertory of the orchestra| pjerply expressive and capable of trans- 
are of course the 9th and the 10th] forming trivial passages into expres- 
, bis, Suen . sions of significance. 
symphonies in C major and B minor. He was applauded long and loudly, 
The others are seldom heard and are | after which he modestly returned to his 
commonly accounted negligible and| seat in the orchestra. 
immature manifestations of Schu- Arthur Foote’s Suite 
§ . | 
bert’s genius. | It was a pleasure to hear again Ar- 
| so thur Foote’s melodious and admirably 
written E major suite for string orches- 
A VERY VITAL WORK tro, op. 63. It is music written in a 
On the contrary, this fourth symphony | spirit of true modesty, in which ideas 
is a very vital work. First of all, it is| are treated felicitously, and not ‘pre- 
much more concise than the great sym-| tentiously, for what they are worth. 
phony in C major, and although in the | befits the substance of the music. The 
early work, developments of ideas are 
not as rich and as varied as they are 
in the C major symphony, there is a 
directness of expression and a coherence 
of structure fitting well the dramatic 
and melancholy character of the work. 


ure. 
The composer was several times called 


appreciation of the audience. 


to his feet to accept the thanks and |} 


The instrumental dress is simple, as5_ 


music is artistic in form and finish, in | 
workmanship, and it gave much pleas- , 


: 


BACK TO SCHUBERT; FORWARD TQ 


Scntiment and Music in Min 


Vassilenko’s Epic Poem 


An Epic Poem for 0 : 
: rchestr p 
Vassilenko was played ee 
iced here. It has an imposing intro- 
nee on, like a gloomy medieval] castle | 
na painting by Roerich, in Which a | 
thundering old religious chant is heard jw 
Chis is heroic, sombre, and, on th | 
whole, magnificent. Then there is dns 
cb gigas bet pother, leading to the com- 
nd announcement of a Savage, war- 
ce theme. One catchés now and then | 
oy Resa of that great wind which)! 
~ ‘§ across the Russian Steppes aaa | 
tt i one pages, for ¢xample, of] than once 
here the germ of a tevly ean’ there I8| exacting pieces; but 
ere ‘rULY epic, mediey . 
Russian ipiiphoate cacy, nedieval i rt hearers, the Performance 
é nac rledge 
ortunately, the flight is not Sus. write . eee 
2 € book, 


_ tained : 
IPtwes » and the Instrumentation 
swollen and almost ‘pplause,”’ 


| noisy. The climax is r 
| once, therefore there is no 
| Would there were. 


had. bee 
for the first !' 


seemed to infer th 
achieved Some 


human interest, 


climax. ;, 
Would that that Violoncellist in 


ee aed eee might have STrown upon usually at the first d 
| battle pusale ee apotheosis through an occasional interval. 
| Very earth taetilited ‘anhes force till the| “” ‘en years he was 
net sane te eis ed under it. But it is Solo-part of a Conce 
"composer might? “we Te pRonie poem, Aj Course of the concerts. 
thetee. Skin so Pasge as great as his| from his place to begin 
their scores the soit ha may match in| Teturned to it when he h 
; of Taras Bulba. | Monteux se = 


SYMPHONY CONCERT replaced it: 


music-stand, 
“2 -id"Lid . Ce ~ noes orem / ‘ , 


d finished, 
t chair for him; Mr. 
Mr. Bedettj who 
Shook him w 


ners, 


FOOTE 
was a young man new! 
many. It was tw 


the Clapping made 


ag gled Flow—~ 
. + Monteux Resurrects a Piece from 
816 eas Another, Quite as Ancient, in 
the Big Bow-Wow of the 
Parisian and a New England 


lier Pleasure — Complime 
Schroeder 


ard of hearers, 
deserved these plaudits. eats 
Nineties—A Certo in A minor was the 
bi tie it continuous music through 
VOlce threads in unsenti 
nts to Mr. polished “figures,” 
work of a 


Which the golo- 
mentalized song, 
reticent ornament-— 
designing  clear- 
and surely, using 
Discerningly Mr. 
ant of bow and fin 


ENTIMEN’? and 
at the § 


There 
Ata the co 


: The 
ZZicato movement that it 


As the music of the day went t er 
on familiar composers had ‘much ae 
Mag it. Since a Concerto for Violon-: | 
ae rae remains a part of the Whole 
phos of music-making, Saint-Saéns’s piece. 
pos "Mena aby a model in kind. Writing 
a OuSly,, he avoids the division into 

ee compartments—one to display ‘the 


it would not have 
ught the orehestra 
Onductor and String 
he Suite well, with 
Plastic tone; each 


ad sounded in Characteristic | 


“quality; often the blended 


Invited to play the. 
rto in the regular. 
Modestly he came 
» aS modestly he 
Mr. 
Burgin 
Shares his 
armly by the 


Equal was 
Some of 
n Mr. Schroeder While he 
Y come from Ger- 
0 or three minutes before 

room for the music; as 


would have | 
Saéns’g Con- 
chosen piece—a 


al 
or 


n agreeably shaded. 


abilities should do. 
it hag done more 
3m novel and highly 
if the music failed 
has 
Some day some one wee 
The Philosophy (sic) 
it should be an amusing 


| 


d again over Mr. Schroe- 
the Orchestra, and 
esk, since 1891, less | 

For the first tirhe | 





| ae ae xphony in C major have 
ti hony and his Symp 
, | tiv and diligent) p aps for that reason, 
oe ‘in ae reveal it in sustained been cat rote - little ae of such alternate | 
figuration; » ng—and some-| conductors, ) heir hear- | 
! it capering d believing some of their | 
melody; one to set ith dis-| repetition an i; 
447 Writing Ww Bedaled have quested among Schu 
times squeaking—apace. ong Nnor| ers like-minded, “ip 
; gars the s Sg honies. Dr. Muck chose 
cretion, he neither su tesque. Writing) pert’s earlier Symp ns n B flat, and 
turns 1 gag ype oe overtaxX for resurrection Boge Mba oe hs attht Gasanea 
dightly, a 4 tience Of over a dozen years recolle 
trument, the pa 
the form, the ins 


the audience. 


“ ic,’ and for no dis- 
ing -| inor, labelled ‘“‘Tragic, F 
transition, flowing, UN-/|C minor, 7 tent. Through- 
with oo elaneay A model Concerto, in- | coverable nigral ra rata AP Seneg 
insistent a . t of the t, it is a light, < ’ 
h discernmen out, f Mozart, Havdn—~ 
deed, full of Frenc sar repeti-| more in the manner of ! ; ye 
= that will bear mor : Viennese composer— 
fitness of things—one 's, Dvorak’sS,| and many a minor ennes 
Haydn's, Dvo y| an a ces of the 
ee, ae ar gah anbes dare boldly—/| than of Schubert in the masterpie 
ng feat be relief from this recurring | swiftly oe a oe played by itself, 
there m ittenh a Con-| An Andante, . : 
lately writte 1 nd perpetuate this 
round. Elgar has la , leasure |jig presumed to halo a ; 
llo; it has given p , ve. It contains frank, flow- 
certo for Violoncello; it can be bought | pragic Symphony. 

) tngland; it can be . ful periods; it con- 
to audiences in Eng chen heard aS jing, suave and song p ts 
they say—it might be profitably trast with them more aay ag 
ort “i TT ae. Feote's Suite, overpassed as a hint of a frequent p 

In kin : N A 4 &~ . 


. sionally a modu-. 
aturer music; occas . lhe 
returned similiar - 


is€ intuition; occasionally Schubert prefers - 
eee no, more seg i ee Oe vivid instrumental voice ee go cury 
ect String ore de of quiet song in choirs, countering one ano co. te “retro- 
sions, with an interlu e X fulhess. “Sir. ly the listener hears the Andan tke 
the midst of pizzicato Y Seale cilaiilae spectively, fancies he detects these op 
Foote is simple of Agi rnd dir reticently Of a later Schubert; yet a eure aia ot 
See eeureé from a single d the Adagietto him that he might find wet Bn ages ot 
developed; the Pizzicato an d; a minia- these omens on the crackling p Yeh 
eee. ene as apoges in the hand- Some other Viennese pea etiy i dust Schu- 
ture Fugue that ought ie od it is at once hundred years? Nearly ri ae pooraine 
ee 2s eomposition, bécaus ited. Every- bert’s Symphony is workaday ded from 
so clear, terse and da oat He strives to the time and the fashion mesoen © We 
where Mr. Foote is igen sae come at'Mozart and Haydn. The grave eductory 
neg ~ al play pre hes them the large wo rr eel legac Mo- 
his bidding. He | ' measures hark back to “perl 
the bone that hie materi may yield" A [sr "The Afinact In apts of @ few che 
he bes matic touches, . 
“i skill plays through the bps a aanan tune and contrasts. The two ery “ 
the clear means to the desire aa! fancy. |duick-spirited, Straightforward, Siti 
ing it, besides, with a quiet e ape in the SMiling music-making in the pyres 
Charm as well as Gexterity Selene is mode. In 1921 we read ote egg agape 
Be seuine Te tas ania of aport not show; into them, as in a disposition to 
Diayiluines 


the Adag etto has the gentle grace of the lation or ins ' ) : 


. hony 
1816, had it heard the symp 
or ote things ence of : : either. 
lésienne’’—the eae _ Rebs to hap- ‘would not have oe, gpl Ragen - 
remembered; ee ory like Mr. Chadwick’s Yet withal a cheer u. pe yg caliente 
py inventions. ; parent day—though in dif- resurrection, retrospect 
; ” 16 0 s : ats.’’ 
teas quality—a New Englander’s music, baked meats 
er . 


. | “ee 
cool, clear, circumspect, choice. is Brat tine th Boaten; fa a4 conventionel 


oh the 
t's Tragic Symphony, thoug 
| sers of the afternoon as Schuber forme 
eg ieectiin  Frens Schbert, aged particular venti Se pte a ake araapbat 
oe 8 cer iite different. ’ The ear 
f 1816, and one, is quite ‘chteenth 
nineteen in the Vienna of tea Oban the aka Ot the ele 
. still living in Moscow, preva : the later cone 
ee vaesiienko & - tury into the nineteenth; the 
=book noted with the pre- century | : 1890 throug 
as the programme t tion stretched,-say, from ae 
terrogation point that ven ’ the Russians 
caution of the in t1910. Less rather than more e a 
the symbol of presen ith the Ger- 
might plausibly be itten practised it in comparison w 
ranz Schubert had written her makers of 
dem etic minor which ‘in entirety’’ mans, the th. ne pice I orchestral 
bes ~ oo ema the first time at the Sym- music- Everyone who frequ turated with 
was p-ayed se leaky on twenty concerts was long since sa wie largely 
seed De as Unfinished Sym- both matter and manner. 
occasions ap 


u ic, 


Vassilenko’s ‘‘Epic Poem,’’ heard also for 


| 


Shaped, deeply voiced beginning; a first, 


Féote’s suite, which was played I 


: this’ orchestra for the first tj e. | 
division sustained and Songful; a third | me -t1 
and last division | ae 
tivs and moods strugg‘e for mastery, as-| 2dagietto: and the neatly-managed | 


| division choppy and turbulent; a second’ 


drab silence, 


of contrast; the 
Masse in 


.- the contour of the phrases s : 
strokes. Set on a _ cosmic title—‘‘Epic P yesterday). 


Poem,” 


Blackness to Bliss,” | 
and the deed is done. Of course each con- here and there a listener had cried 


jurer with these conventions makes play /out his delight. 
with individual tricks, but Vassilenko’s are audience, 


neither many ncr Salient: Occasionally, 


The manner is chromatic; 
the counterpoint runs in thick] 
Strands; the trowel j 


in which these mo-|%®4rs ago. The Suave prelude and’ 


deserve more frequent hearing, while 
is so admirable in design 
ment and (as played with magnificent feel- 


“  ©"ling for the pace of the rhythms and 
and blunt 


“The World Well Lost,” “From 59 exciting in’ performance that one 


“Tho Riddle of Life’' WOuld not have been astonished if 


A less contained 
Surely, would have done So. 


As it was, the composer was brought 
in the blending or the Parting of the in- 


strumental] voices, 
Suggestion, he achj 


in a Passing harmonic 
ev 


to his feet twice by the heartiness 
' the applaus mt 
es a workmanship of ot Pa ause 


f | , ® "hd c ‘ . , , 
his Own. Once at least—in the gaunt and Alwin Schroede1 S masterly cello 
sombre introduction, 


ancient Chant, come 


and illuding po 
and the rest proceeds in 


la. 


a masterpiece in j 


Tf Mr. Monteu 


figuration,” by Richa 


| like the Species, by 


x and many another orchestra ensembl 
all means let us he 


t—say “Death and Trans- the taste, 


Striding through an Playing is an old story now for Bos- 
personal imagination ‘ON concertgoers. a story. that js yet 


wer. They flash only to fade ever new, for however often one hears 


fuss and formu- the song of his instrument in the 
€ or in golo pas- 
ar Sages, one does not cease to rejoice in 
ine flexibility and firmness of his 
rc rauss \f . 

ee tone, Never, one felt. has he played 
H. T. Parker epeck 


better than in the Saint-Saéns con- 
Sineieniinilietiinaiatteili seep ni 


ae _Ccerto, music that seeks slight -emo- 
BOSTON NOTES ‘tional appeal. 


| but which gives large 


“pecially for The Christian Science Monitor | eotieg the intelligence of Player and 
» : Is } 4 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—Tho twen- | 


ly-first of this season's programs of. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


given Friday afternoon, was as fol- thinks of its 
lows: Schubert “Tragic” 


the 


No. 


A 


EK major for string 


Saint-Saéns. 

and orchestra in A 

Vassilenko. epic 
4 


Op. 


the 


The highlight 


There wil] b 


t+, In C minor 


concerto for violoncello! Martia] sonorities 


of the afternoon wasj2 hint of inspirational quality. The 
Spirited performance of Mr! orchestra, Surely, 


The Schubert Symphony held a con- 
Siderable interest for the scholarly in 
music, at any rate. Whatever one 
intrinsic merits it ig 
Symphony right that it should have been at last 
; Foote, suite in| Performed ag a whole at these con- 
orchestra, op. 63;| certs. The Vassilenko poem with’ its 
and consistent em- | 


minor, op. 33;/ Ployment of the Whole orchestra was 


the occasiona] passages that conveyed | 


poem for orchestra, pleasant to hear, and even stirring in 
| 


did it full justice, | 
iM KOston 


Soloist: 


ALWIN SCH ROEDER 


a eee 


¢ au iutermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 


ee eteeeenesiseesestenensessseeeseees_. 
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Mr. Auwin Scuroeper, violoncellist, was born at Neuhaldensleben, 
June 15, 1855. He at first studied the pianoforte with his father Karl, 
a conductor and a composer of operas (1823-89), and with his brother 


Hermann; afterwards he took lessons of J. B. André. Later he took 


violin lessons of de Ahna in Berlin, and lessons in theory with Wilhelm 
Tappert. In 1871-72 he played viola in the Schroeder Quartet; his 


three brothers were the other members. He abandoned the violin for 


the violoncello, which he studied by himself. In 1875 he entered 
Liebig’s Orchestra as first violoncellist. He was a member in like 
capacity of Fliege’s Orchestra and of Laube’s in Hamburg. In 1880 he 
joined the Gewandhaus Orchestra, Leipsic, as the successor of his 
brother Karl, who went to Sondershausen as chief conductor. He was 
in Leipsic a member of the Petri Quartet, and he taught in the Leipsic 
Conservatory of Music. 

Mr. Schroeder came to Boston as the solo violoncellist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in the fall of 1891; at the same time he joined 
the Kneisel Quartet. He resigned his position in the orchestra with 


his Quartet co-mates at the end of the season of 1902-03. With 
them he afterwards made New York his dwelling-place until the spring 
of 1907, when he resigned from the Quartet and moved to Frankiort- 


on-the-Main. His farewell concert in Boston was on April 25, 1907. 


Returning to the United States late in the summer of 1908, he was 
the violoncellist of the Hess-Schroeder Quartet until it was disbanded 
at the end of the season of 1909-10. He rejoined the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in the fall of 1910 and left it in the spring of 1912. He joined 
the orchestra again in the fall of 1918. 
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E-FANTASIA ‘ 


: Allegro r 
(Nocturne:) Alle 
con moto 

aestoso alla m 
FANTAISIE for Piano 
(after Shakespeare ) 

Soloist: 


A LONDON SYMPHONY 
[Firs 
OVERTUR 


M 


Steinert Pianoforte used 


I. Lento 
II. Lento 
III. Scherzo 
IV. Andante 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1920--21 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
FRIDAY, APRIL 15, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 16, AT 8 P.M. 
HEINRICH GEBHARD 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Ss 


TWENTY-SECOND PROGRAMME 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, 
SHEPHERD 
TSCHAIKOWSKY 
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& back to the> 
the dramatic 
€ sounds of the 
off, the flowing 
the striking of Big Ben, 
Again one notes in this Symphony the 
influence of Strawinsky and of modern 
Frenchmen, but it is an influence, not 
& determining factor in the makeup of 
the work. The. composer retains his 
sincerity and individuality. He is suffj- 
ciently master of himself to utilize this 
and that device in a way to intensify 

the effect of his ideas, 


‘Sheperd’s Fantasy Liked | 
? 7 Mr. Sheperd’s fantasy received a very | 
Sheperd § Fantasy for | enthusiastic greeting from the 


audience. 
There was a hearty and long-continue4d 


‘ ° appiause, craning of necks to look at 
First Time—Gebhard the composer, a composer who neither 
seeks nor enjoys publicity, and who /| 

has shunned at al] times in his career 

the slightest Superticiality by which he 

inight have made a quick momentary 

appeal. The fantasy, as explained in 

the programme book, is based on three 


| themes, and is roughly after the Dondo 
BY OLIN DOWNES form. Of these three themes the Peridcg 
Vaughn Williams’ London Sym- the most lyrical. has also, in the abom- 


4 inable parlance of professional music- 
phony was repeated after a first makers, the most “juice.” It is poetic- 
Boston performance given some} ‘ally employed, and it is matter for a 
wy f Sweeping apotheosis at the end. Also, 
weeks ago, at the concert o the it is over-orchestrated at this place. 
Baston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre} The earlier themes are more nimble 

% ; but also more dry. The humor is to us 
Monteux, conductor, yesterday after- adiefle sour—not merely sasouie fan- 
noon in Symphony Hall. Arthur atical, but sour. The piano part. is 
’ : : *illis ‘ery diffic d, one would 
Sheperd’s Fanta for piano and| brilliant, very difficult, and, 
hy ws P . Say, not too grateful to the Player, and 

orchestra was played for the first too frequently overbalanced by the or- 
| time in Boston, with Heinrich Geb-| chestra. 


hard as pianist, and Tschaikowsky’s 


“Romeo and Juliet” overture brought 
the end. 
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Inclined to Academic 


At a first hearing the exposition of 
the first two themes was inclined te the 
academic. Later the composer lets 

himself go. Well, he could have begun 
GENUINE MUSIC OF A CITY exrlier. There is a certain gg oi 
Villi . ;, 5 ae 13} 2 certain feeling of corners. We wis 
Williams Symphony gains, and does Mr. Sheperd would write more, or per- 
nor tose, by repetition. Mr. Monteux haps it would be more accurate to say 
4nd the orchestra Save a surpassingly| we wish he played more, so that he 
| brilliant performance. This reviewer; Could gain greater ease and perspective 
| Was able, not unnaturally, to find more; 0n his own work. We ae aes 
' HEINRICH GEBHARD | in the work than he found when he eat cae he plight Be sa otha: 
Neen ence oe RANE NRE UNE OFA eT Nine ‘rst heard it. It is highly original and fantasy away, Presley ani: , . 
— : ‘Maginative. It is genuine music of a half, add a little fresh development 
| City, in that it has both the exterior to work it of required dep and ae 
| Bt and bustle and the more profound ge a nee a handsome concert piece 
and recurre se ‘entre On his hands. pare | 
| of life, Te hee ee Sargent: vented The ‘‘Romeo and Juliet 3 overture | i 
melancholy. characteristic, one believes, would be worth a journey if ise Mss, ! 
of the English temperament. hear Tschaikowsky's love te ial conan | 
; The second movement, which seemed iS the incomparable wre ag Mate 
| at a first hearing overlong, and per- Of the southern passion 0 tes 
laps is, has, nevertheless, that which it is strangely Shaksperian, wiry 


ee ees 


Se PSS AEE 


) 
De Quincey felt when he wandered mainder of the overture is rather rank | 


| about forlorn and silent: streets of Lon- Russian, with the oe eee tke ue | 
"| don town. Most impressive was the music of Friar Laurence an iW! 
“'climax of the dramatic final mcvement, requiem at the end. | 


j 





me mstie scar ee —_— ~~) poses; he expresses in tones the loneli- 
~” « "Tschaikowsky_ Underrated |. ness of now shabby, once fashionable 


pa eA aa ee ‘it? and frequented districts, as if he had : ,AFRIL | es ) 
_ But always there haunts ie a peen inspired by reading ‘““Tales of Mean | SOLO! | Me Getsare and be rather than to Ber. | 
-that sensuous love theme, and t Streets,” his bustling London is also ti y ozart, Vigorous with- 


4 ‘ . out refinen Y 
geous orcnestral coloring, tne pune stony-hearted; he hears the bitter cry nent 


a ld with which it is decked out— | : Monteux has ar- 
ERE tet, os one misnt say. for the 0* outcast London and reprasuoes it 'S FANTASY |: sfain of far greater inter 

| r schaikowsky, yesterday, , | ae ty ony, nov- 
Ahal coy ye hl pie re S LAaroated. He And he might have put as motto to this | Fie son and Darius Mil- 
ovevrated, enn. ae. ihe most impressive work a sentence from | 2 yon or should : L’Apprentj Sorcier” 
should be heard more Thomas Decker’s apostrophe to the city ould make a concert as attractive as 


s . 
Symphony corcerts. uttered over three centuries ago: “‘Thou Pianist Pla S WV It most of those under his conductorship. 
It is easy to point to his coarseness, ),..+ aii things in thee to make thee J h the have been, Pp 


his howling and greaning. Once let him fairest, and all things in thee to make} | MUSI 
become possessed of an emotion, and three foulest.’’ The man that has writ- | Symphony Orchestra 


there are few modern composers whom | tan the mysterious introduction of this | we. Basin 3 re | 
Chreititn Saasaus loniter | 


he does not. leave behind. His intense | .~mphony, expressed loneliness and 


fecling, his childlike naivete found their|;;,2i. shabbiness in the second move- liams and Tschaikowsky Pieces S%ereL Boston Notes yiega, 
| . . ° 


way into his: music. Listening to it one’ ment, the cruelty of the great city in BOSTON | 
forgets its dross; one is moved paSt/i}. finale, is more than an accom- STON, Massachusetts The 
t of the Boston 


“politenesses or reservations. One calls! nlished musician; he igs a rare poet in | Fil Out the Program sect -aecand concer 
| ymphony ve 
Mr. Shepherd’s Fantasy, played at | - y Orchestra was given on 


this man ‘‘brother.”’ tones. 
; a a | grit J. April 15. T 
: these concerts for the first time, has ie Heinrich Gebhard played the sole plang La tne was as follows: 
excellent measures and measures that | iM a New fantasy for pianoforte . gre: h ei . zrery, A London Sym- 
are ineffectively noisy. ‘The opening chestra by Arthur © and or- Pony; Arthur Shepherd, Fantasy for 


arouses pleasurable expectation. The day’s Symphony Shepherd at yester- Pianoforte and Orchestra; Tschaikow 
3 : : ‘ 


7 thematic material throughout is salient; ) a Concert with the skj ry ' esha 
| ‘ but the beatin nest of it is nthe pei points. Which lone since won rap gece Juliet. ‘ 
, fused. The music is modern in its har- | my admirers jn this, his home city. for the se : at clap rang wee oe 
“ ae > secon 1} 
o 


| Sj We a ae 
| monic schemes, but the instrumentation | Since Mr Shepherd was for many years ne this season. This 


| \ a 46. ¢7YAI\ is too often injuriously thick. Nor is | i] | connected ag second perform; 
fhorale . V4 i ms J y the N . student an@ teacher with ; p O mance was more than 
: ere throughout the work a fine sense New England Conser Justified for it brought forth many 


| 2738 ? 66 .| Of proportion,in dynamic values, or a | piece had als are vatory, his ne : . : : 
Vaughan Williams's Lon due regard for contrasts. Mr. Gebbard ia SO a local interest. Friendly i. and interesting points in the sym- 
= played well, as is his habit, but he and | 
don Symphony Is the the composer’s intentions suffered fre- | 


quently from the crushing orchestra- 


Feature of Program tion. Mr. Shepherd was in the audi- | 


| apr Ba ; 

bop compelled him to rise in his phony. A work of such large concep- 

| credit tA audience and share the tion must be heard many times before! 

Pedal vith Mr Gebhard and Mr Mon. ea adequate idea of it can be obtained. | 

| Sd chs eed enough the parts which cre- 
. cm ori c , ' a . + L> 7 . » . 

We well remember the sensation made | "Fantaisie Humore ee SHEttiog) oe the. mont striking imp1 ESSIONS | 


| e le g i eee. . : 
SPH ERD FANTASY | 52 Techstkowsky's “Romeo and Juliet |] {fully warranted be are 1ssnation! a the time of the first hearing proved 
when it was brought out by Mr. | ‘rhythms of ‘aes »9¥Y the whirnsica! tO be the least interesting, The beauty 
f HEARD FIRST TIME Nikisch It was one of his battle tT badreitiwe seri ‘nh Of the music. It 1s3| Of the work as a whole, however. j 
horses. His treatment of the passage it ’ written, sprightly and sole undoubt ERT if >- rT, 

pial ek, : Hi} } PY turns, in an Wdivianar eit terened €d and the selection of 
——e ;in which the horns wail in syncopafion 11] | Ste mardarc: dividual modern style! particul 5 any 
B PHIT IP HALE against No sl apo Yar Theme, Aggewes 9 music, manc« did-full justice to ‘the! would iy mie praise or blame 
Vv 4 most original and the most emiotiona bi}; . The listener fo : record impressions which 
x eee Sep eas Q | 'day to chanee ;oU"d MO reason yester-| are ‘ely © ry 

The 22d concert of the Boston Sym- yt ures ae cone ret, een Ene | | opinion change his previous unfavorabial , purely personal. Che  perfor- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux con- ee pele see. Tey senty of : Vaughan «a| ance was thoroughly sympathetic, 


ut the overture on their programs; | London Symphony,” fj Williams’ , 4a} a ‘ : 

ductor took place yesterday afternoon but not till yesterday, under Mr. Mon- 2 Ao * “Its orchonreag eatuer| Bch pen Shepherd Ss fantasy was 
in Symphony Hall. The program W4S | teux’s leadership, did this section give spirati - 48 no trace of melodic prayed for the first time at these con- 
as follows: Vaughan Williams, A.Lon- the old thrill. Much of the overture | power, attain Hone, constructive | certs. It is difficult to describe music 
don Symphony; Shepherd, Fantasy for has grown old and seedy; the Introduc- <omposer’s ‘entire gh eift is this) Of this character. The compos is | 
piano and orchestra (Mr. Gebbard, tion now seems interminably drawn seg nothing else in Commie ee He! quite evidently of seri : poser 1s 
pianist); Tschaikowsky, “Romeo and out: the constant repetition _of insig- : rue ) ! with the! 0 ne waite Alsi’ lous intent. There 
Juliet;”’ Overture Fantasia (after nificant phrases—the tossing of them | Stravinsky and all their! h -constructed pases; occasional 
Shakespeare). about to various instruments—a favorite | have ie in the history of appy effects of orchestration; a few 

The London Symphony will. bear many trick of Tschaikowsky’s—distract the and distinctive rites inventing new;™moments of lyrical expressiveness. | 
repetitions. The impression made by aitention of the hearer and break the ams, in default. tein Vaughan Wil-| Yet the work as a whole left u ] A 
it when it was produced here mn yey! continuity of the dramatic-musical | fragmento impotent jugming rine | Heinrich Gebhard was the oianiet wae | 
ruary was yesterday enlarged and flow. | borgments of street ae By 2d Peace | me . He} 
Matec en ed. The music might have been The performance of the orchestra | borrowed or n aan tise se eet played with evident admiration for! 
orchestra galvan-| (°° composition and must be praised | 


ence and acknowledged the applause. The fantasy was 


i Mr Montene meaningless bits of 
frankly panoramic, it might have been throughout was of the highest order. | i nteux and the 
a variant of Elgar’s “Cockaigne,’’ but The concert will be repeated tonight. bs. ice of © I by notes into a| for his conscientious performance | 
‘Vaughan Williams, as other music of The program of next week is as follows: | . , “prolonged Pibeds obdand of it. | 
his has proved, while he is sufficiently Mozart, “Jupiter’ Symphony; Stuart | Ld tenth of thn plause Mr. 7 | vais : 
realigtic in this symphony, while he re- Mason, Rhapsody on a Persian Air, for | overture et y'S ‘Romeo akan pets readi Monteux Soe. Oe, admirable. 
produces the roar and the din of the orchestra with pianoforte obbligato | I ceptional) the other number on an ex- ing of Tschaikowsky’s overture, 
streets’ is imaginative and emotional. (first performance); Milhaud, Orches- | at least severnpnteresting program, has For all its theatricalism it 
The Thames .is more to him than &@ tral Suite No, 2 (first time in America); | in it, and consiene nie ey original tunes| Pealing when interp 
convenient river for commercial pur- Dukas, “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice.’ .: © iinaginativ 


: - 
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TIGHT BINDING 


+2 o5 . aw Bes rr. othing © 1% | 
“Sky ,zealously..7 "Nt for. n 7” porte | 
the Fifth Symphony may : 
horn publish thé song of the slow mover | 
‘'ment, or the strings lead it in glowing re- 
jturn. The square-cut sonorities of the 
Finale are an easy orchestral eloquence; 
even the snapping rhythms of the Italian 
Caprice, common as they are, spur the as- 


Vaughan Williams’s Music of London De- sembled virtuosi. Blessed be effects, de- 
signed or spontaneous, 


servingly Heard and Applauded Anew ce nteath  eaaaanas Ane: eudienden 
Chaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” After .xave' them. ee ; 
a Russi in the Ears of The Chaikovsky that has fade an 

Six Years—The Russian withered wrote many a measure of ‘‘Romeo 
sill ’3 Fantasy for Type ana Juliet.’’ However ears heard it twenty 
oe —" . . : or thirty years ago, bettered taste and 
widening view have dried the music of 
strife into commonplace stuff, recurring 
OR a composer, admittedly out of the +, weariness. Most Russian composers— 
fashion and by some called mor | 17 ongsky excepted—seem repetiticus; but 

bund, Chaikovsky has fared well while others, like Rimsky-Korsakov, vary 

of late with the Symphony Orches- the repeating, Chaikovsky renews obvious 

tra. Last Sunday his music filled a whole and sometimes tricky means. To ears, 


concert; yesterday afternoon the pean n, of 1921, the love-music neither 


. 2 46 agai 
eaten egg ty gi castestaggen pty el ti plumbs the depths nor scales the heights 
»Juliet’’; soon his ple 


sion. It is of Chaikovsky, in a limbo 
programmes of The Pops. Beyond re - S, imagining intensities for which 
mee workeday public hears “rm. ye! he hardly finds full expression, missing we 
ly, though, la sa rep ead through inspiration—there is no other Waa Ware l, 
+ entail " a bree pri lt ge many. a/| when it really kindles him, cag sng + 
ours ne . east : “er eo an et, 
frequenter seen eremenuny Soncsrss Br’ sas eg ere ue nae of a love that Is 
displeased to find a piece by Chaikovsky On comes ony UU destined. Then it is 
Mr. Monteux’s lists. That conductor has mysterious ee t the man- 
niall ane generous to him than either at finest; the hearer nests ac Scop 
of his immediate predecessors. Mr, ta- ner of saying; the emo i opel ci dea 4ub 
baud would have none of the Russian’s| sway him, as, doubtless, they SWa, 
ic; Dr. Muck added to distaste for it, composer. ear ‘anaes 
distrust of himself with it. Mr. Monteux, To wr.te 6 apie mane etapa vats 
on the other hand, plays Chaikovsky wéell.| to have needed alm ‘gh ac peerage aed 
Often he seems to visualize the piece 1 | session. The slow song » oe scone” tanele 
hand; almost always he can find in it; phony is such ee ae sears eianih 
tang of the theatre; he takes ChaikovSKy | was written because . ee extaiey = Wal 
at his word in directness, even obvlous- eRe ee is this Andante. ‘Hence 
Ss, effect. rier , . ing hu- 
Te conductor, as he should, spared not | beauty, power, ee cals tonal 
in the music of strife and brawl that re- | man response. me gate desolation, 
Neen ee en ee get eene tee and eoffocating despair, the 
wrung ag much ashe might out of the .ove-/ the black and adation of the Finale 
‘music, though as voice of passion, it is far| sheer spiritual emor as . From inspira- 
inferior to that bestowed by Chaikovsky|of the Pathetic 3 mpho ae son nasic ot 
in another Fantasia upon Paolo and Fran-j| tion, yet again, 7 wredonecs Paolo and 
cesca of Rimini. Mr. Monteux did more,|the tone-poem of alles ae albeit ‘1 less 
however, than make the obvious emphatic; | Dante. In yet nd genih ili fate fantasmal 
he caught and conveyed the note of mys- | degree, it winds a Narecd alts, the Al- 
tery that winds through many a measure | movements—the oi acm sbaat—in: tae 
as though these loves of Montague for|legro of the i. tf mphonies. 1s 
Capulet were as spell predestined and un-| Fifth and the Six ake ce absent, 
conquerable, laid upon both by fate. Such such visitation, pre nak” eati 
fatality touches a transitional passage here | curring, | 2 ty bene ae 
and there; Mr. Monteux did not overlook] best of Chaikovsky, jie worst of Chal- 
it; while so doing he restored to a fading | passages, ct far from ary street-tunes f 
music, occasional color of imagination. kovsky—as in the “grt ( Midk movemen 
Last Sunday again, he was as penetrating | the Italian Caprice, 1 ogi Therein on!) 
and communicating with the fantasmu:|of the Pathetic Symp sini of unloose! 
quality of the Scherzo-Waltz in the Fifth | a frenzy of drighe acca ioge not to all judges 
Symphony, with the moodiness that makes sound may save him—anda ! 
the Slavic March racial expression as well |—from mere din. TO Oe 
‘as racial glorification. And the orchestra— Between these rie ym ‘cil 
perhaps any orchestra—plays Chaikov. | Chaikovskys—he who 
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and Moral 


seems 
pos~ 


It 


likewise ‘w4 


so long as they} 
both | 
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woe SY 


» music-making as in the 


Variations for ‘violoneallo: he who cbuld 


|edge them. 
(performance will 
| Yet, almost steadily, 
|pression of the dryness, 
| the 


summon the power that sends the orches- 
tra striding superbly through the final 
measures of the Fifth Symphony or that: 
jsweeps the piano through the great chords 
that martial the flaming melody of the 
familiar Concerto. In turn the melody 
of the Russian points these contrasts. He 
may drench it with the beauty of longing 
as in the Andante aforesaid; he may wing 
it with power as in the introduction to the 
Piano-Concerto; he may permeate-it with 
singular and penetrating suggestion—Some 
call it obscenity—as in the first movement 
of the Pathetic Symphony. Yet again and 
it is the obvious—sentimentalized, 
out almost beyond Puccinian powers. 


teases con- 
sounds anti- 


ing the passage of the years, 
ductors, puzzles hearers, 
quated, seems perennial, is neither alto- 
gether alive nor quite dead, now holds, 
again wearies, the public ear. Place, how- 
ever, he does keep and may long keep on 
orchestral programmes. Through glowing 
moments inspiration or something near to 
it did come to Chaikovsky and down 


«vind blow tricks and triteness. 


i ae 


To this revival from Chalkovsky— 
“Romeo and Juliet’’ had not been heard 
in Boston for six years—-Mr. Monteux 
mated Arthur Shepherd’s Fantasy for 
Piano and Orchestra, hitherto known here- 
abouts by private performance only and 
praised as it seemed yesterday, beyond 
actual desert. Mr. Gebhard played the | 
solo-part, with understanding. and sym-/§ 
pathy, with impeccable skill and such com- 
pass of tone as circumstances permitted 
him. Mr. Monteux was as well disposed 
With the orchestral voices. There were 


plentiful plaudits at the end; the composer, 


Sought by curious eyes, rose to acknow]l- 
By these tokens, piece and 
pass as ‘‘successful.’’ 
the music left im- 
the neutrality, 
“middle grayness’’ that beset so many 


| American composers of both the elder and 


| the younger generations. 


Mediocre may 


‘be too harsh a word for them and their 


| music, 
| sc 
| phrase—their 


| 


| miss 
no personal flavor, they almost never de- 


safety and sanity; 
to fall low—or to rise high. Beside them, 
our few composers with a clear flame of 
their own—a 
bert, 
| merit, 
éndurin 
(1W1 Of the arts, 


| of Virtues. 


Lack of individuality better de- 
ribes—the more because it is a negative | 
pervading quality. They 
distinctive imagination, the: yield 


part from those twin bourgeois blessings. 
they are too discreet 


Loeffler, a Carpenter, a Gil- 
a Bloch—gain by sheer contrast a 
perhaps beyond their actual and) 
& worth. Individuality is the zest! 
In them, safety is the dullest 


tricked | 
No 
wonder Chaikov3skys~so mettled, so endur- | 


| Progress and amplification. 


| Creation. 
| ffom composer’s 
spring 3 
music so generated and produced, the hear= 
er takes 
means, : 
manner, the substance and the form “that 
Structure and procedure seem he 
flow into expression of thought, 


_ Toowrite these things is not t ) reproa 
Mr. Shepherd's fantasy beyond the degree 
of its kind. It is a well-made piece, ar- 
ticulated in short divisions, each flowing 
into each and everyone by workmanlike 
device, maintaining the unity, advancing 
the cumulation of the whole. The har« 
monic background sets off and diversifies 
the progress and the development of motiyv 
and melody; the instrumental] coloring of- 
ten gives pleasure, utilizes, without quite 
embracing, modern ways with tonal speech; 

Sundry thick and unwieldy measureg aside, 

‘ the voices of piano and orchestra are well 
balanced. Everywhere through the Fan- 
tasy plays the schooled skill of a consid- 

erate craftsman. 

Mr. Shepherd knows the routtne of his 
| job; invention, imagination, emotion with 
it are another thing. With the best will 
in the world, it is hard to find the three 
motivs whence the Fantasy springs either 
interesting or individual. In varying de- 
gree, dry they are in statement and dry in 

Workmanship 
interlaces or contrasts them, distributes 
them between orchestra and piano, draws 
this, that or the other suggestion from 
them. But where do they or all this pro- 
cess touch the listening {tmagination, im- 
part more than obvious mood, stir respon- 
Sive emotion, hint that Arthur Shepherd, | 
making music, is of other mind, spirit, out-. 
look, than a hundred more makers thereof? 
Once and again for a passing moment 
comes a personal stroke, but the rest, the 
considerable rest, seems neither more nor’ 
less than a music of dry competence, no 
more individual, significant or pleasurable 
than a working journalist’s daily stint 

when it happens to be a good article. Come 


Deserved repetition of Vaughan Wil- 
liams’s London Symphony, as the out-e 
Standing and abiding novel music of the 
year, filled the other half of the coneert— 
in more eloquent and plastic, if aot in 
more rugged performance than it has 
hitherto received and at last to eager in- 
terest and tense applause. It was good to 
see an audience so engrossed and stirred, 
since little symphonic music of recent 
years is freer from rhetoric and device. 
The composer works with bare hand, with 
eye fixed on the object of his vision— 


| the life, the aspects, the spirit of London 


that have wakened in him sensation and 
From inner impulse and not 
working will seems to 
this ‘London Sympathy, iefore 
little thought of method and 
So fused are the matter and the 


only the 
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in such sombre and mysterious splendor 
“few end in a rarer music of austere brood- 


ing. In both there are depths as -vell as 


‘surfaces. Night as well as dawn may 
“brood ugon Williams’s city. Between goes 
‘a manifofd London—first in ardent rhytomi- 
‘eal and melodic tumult; again in.the melan- 
‘holy and the pity of the gray quarters 
haunted and shrivelled by decay; unce more 
in the .n of jigging, squeaking, sna: ling 
glum only a little mist-softened; finally in 


‘the thud and grind, the mockery, the seem-, 
ing hate of great cities upon those who) 
‘may not master their way through them. | 
‘Again not merely surfaces, but also depths. | 
A city has entered into Williams’s imagina- | 
He pictures its life, | 
the summons its spirit; yet is there a sym-: 


tion and possessed it. 


i 


‘phony. In our day music has done few 
such feats. 


a 
We 
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The London 


Symphony Anew? 


fe 
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Possible Repetition at the 
Symphony Concerts 


— 


4.8 plausible report goes, Mr. 
, Monteux is considering a rep- 
etition of Vaughan Williams’s 
‘London Symphony in the course 
of the Symphony Concerts through 
’ April. With reason the conductor 
sets it high in the music of our 
time; believes that better acquaint- 
ance with -it only deepens the 
pleasure that it yields; finds in it 
matter that new performance and 
new hearing are sure to ripen. It 
is safe to say that many frequent- 
-ers of the Symphony Concerts are 
like-minded. The London Sym- 
-= phony impressed them beyond any 
‘= new music cf the year. They re- 
‘= member in it much that they would 
“= gladly know afresh; they anticipate 
‘= fromya repetition much that at 
*S first hearing inevitably escaped 
= them; they trust that Mr. Mon- 
' teux’s present “consideration” will 
"= become favorable decision. After 
“al, the public of the Symphony 
‘= Concerts that welcomes the new 
‘= things, the fine things, of music in 
"= this immediate day deserves—once 
|} = and again—to be humored. 
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ithirty-two pages. 
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Piano and Orchestra at the : Symphony 


Concert Tomorrow- . 

Daas: : | [fr IG 24 
ERHAPS never before in the iftory 

P of the Symphony Concerts has 
music by American composers ap- 

peared with such regularity as in Mr. 


Monteux’s recent and prospective pro-' 


grammes. Since the first of March com- 
positions by Gilbert, Carpenter, Loeffler, 
Chadwick and Foote have all been heard, 
and, now, this week comes Arthur Shep- 
‘herd and next Stuart Mason. For a 
while Mr. Monteux seemed indifferent 
toward our native music, but he has now 
made ample reparation. Mr, Shepherd's 
| Piece is a Fantasia for piano and or- 
chestra, first played two years ago ata 
concert of the New England Conserva- 
tory, with Mr. Lee Pattison as the solo- 
ist. It was then rewritten and produced 
last November by the Cleveland Sym- 


phony Orchestra, of which Mr. Shepherd | 


is now the assistant conductor. In Cleve- 
‘land the piano-part was taken by Mr. 
Heinrich Gebhard, to whom the piece is 
dedicated, and he will be the soloist in 
ithe forthcoming performances here. So 
far as the prominence of the solo instru- 
'ment is concerned, it may be said that 
the Fantasia is not a concerto in the 
older sense of the word, nor yet is ita 
piece for -orchestra with pianoforte ob- 
| bligato as, for example, d’Indy’s “Sym- 
i phony on a Mountain Air,’’ or Loeffler’s 
| “Pagan Poem.” 

In other words Mr. Shepherd has found 
a golden mean between these two extremes. 
In glancing through the score the prevalling 
impression is of the composer’s economy of 
musical material. From an introductory 


| motive of ascending fifths, repeated a fourth 
jhigher and followed by a cadenza for the 


solo instrument, is evolved the principal 
theme which, with a cantabile motiv two 
measures in length, holds sway for the first 
A broad, essentially 
lyric theme then makes its appearance, first 
in the orchestra, then repeated by the piano. 
Music in the character of a Scherzo follows 
with the lyric theme constantly in the back- 
ground, There is a return to the first sub- 
ject, a succeeding slow movement based on 
the songful .theme, a_ division marked 
“maetoso molto e ben cantando,” in which 
'the same melody predominates. The piece 
ends with a spirited coda derived from the 
opening fifths. Mr. Shepherd has written 
skillfully, but not dryly, his orchestration 
is well made and effective; the piano part, 
though difficult and complex, is essentially 
grateful, and the music as a whole is re-- 
sourceful, seemingly spontaneous and not 
without touches of humor, w.S. &. 


Mr. HEINRICH GEBHARD was born at Sobernheim, near Bingen-on-| 
the-Rhine, July 25, 1878. As a boy, he studied with the leader of a 
military band. He came to America when he was ten years old, and 
studied the pianoforte and theory with Mr. Clayton Joline: On 
April 24, 1896, he gave a concert with orchestra in Copley Hall, when 
he played Schumann’s coneerto and other pieces, among cham a 
sonata of his own for pianoforte and violin. In 1896 he went to 
Vienna, where he studied for three years with Leschetitzky, the 
pianoforte teacher, and took lessons of Heuberger in composition, 

Returning to Boston in the fall of 1899, he made his first appear-| 
ance as a concert pianist in November, giving recitals in Steinert 
Hall November 16 and 27, and playing Beethoven’s Concerto in C 
minor with a cadenza of his own at a concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Cambridge, in November. Since then he has gviven 
many recitals in Boston and other cities. He has played at concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston the pianoforte part of 
the following works :-— 

1901, April 20, Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in G@ minor. 

1903, April 18, Richard Strauss’s Burleske (first time here). 

ay January 21, Converse’s ‘‘Night and Day”? (first perform- 
ance). ’ 

1906, February 10, D’I al 

1907, N aveinbas 23, Loeiter's tre een ‘eae mew =k | 

1908, March 14, Loeffler’s ‘Pagan Poem.’’ ihe 

1912, March 2, Liszt’s Concerto in A major, No. 2. 

1917, February 9, Franck’s Symphonie Variations and Strauss’s 
Burlesque. | 

1920, March 12, Grieg’s Concerto in A minor. 

Mr. Gebhard was for four seasons pianist of the Longy Club 
(1900-01—1903-04). He has played many times with the Kneisel 
quartet and other chamber clubs in Boston, New York, and other 
cities. He has played the pianoforte part of Loefiler’s ‘*Pagan 
Poem”? with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra in Chicago, with the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra in Pittsburgh, and the New York Syinh ond 
Orchestra in New York. He has assisted in the production of other 
works besides those mentioned: César Franck’s Symphonie Varia- 
tions (Jordan Hall Orchestral Concerts, Wallace Goodrich conduc- 
tor, February 28, 1907) ; Fauré’s Quartet in @ minor, Op. 45 (Arbos 
Quartet, March 28, 1904) ; Loeffler’s Deux Rapsodies for oboe, viole 
and pianoforte (Longy Club, December 16, 1901). , 
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sensation. Few modern symphonies begin! Arthur Shepherd’s New Fantasia for 
‘in such sombre and mysterious splendor; : ! 
few end in a rarer music of austere Eroed.t Piano and Orchestra at the Symphony 
ing. In both there are depths as well 88; (Concert Tomorrow- 
surfaces. Night as well as dawn may - ae 
brood upon Williams’s city. Between goes ee a SPIE. igh {fi lgs 
a maniféfad London—first in ardent rhytnmi-| ERHAPS never before in the hiftory 
‘cal and melodic tumult; again in.the melan- of the Symphony Concerts’ has 
choly and the pity of the gray quarters music by American composers ap- 
lnhaunted and shrivelled by decay; unce more| Peared with such regularity as in Mr. 
in the .n of jigging, squeaking, sna:ling’ Monteux’s recent and prospective pro- 
slum only a little mist-softened; finally in grammes. Since the first of March com- 
the thud and grind, the mockery, the seem- positions by Gilbert, Carpenter, Loeffler, 
ing hate of great cities upon those who! Chadwick and Foote have all been heard, 
may not master their way through them. and, now, this week comes Arthur Shep- 
Again not merely surfaces, but also depths. herd and next Stuart Mason. For a 
A city has entered into Williams’s imagina-_| while Mr. Monteux seemed indifferent 
tion and possessed it. He pictures its life, toward our native music, but he has now 
he summons its spirit; yet is there a sym- nade ample reparation. Mr, Shepherd’s 
phony. In our day music has done few. piece is a Fantasia for piano and or- 
such feats. _chestra, first played two years ago at a 
H. T. ParKER concert of the New England Conserva- 
tory, with Mr. Lee Pattison as the solo- 
ist. It was then rewritten and produced 
last November by the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, of which Mr. Shepherd 
is now the assistant conductor. In Cleve- 
‘land the piano-part was taken by Mr. 
| Heinrich Gebhard, to whom the piece is 
‘dedicated, and he will be the soloist in 
|'the forthcoming performances here. So 
| far as the prominence of the solo instru- 
'ment is concerned, it may be said that 
‘the Fantasia is not a concerto in the 
‘older sense of the word, nor yet is it a 
| piece for orchestra with pianoforte ob- 
bligato as, for example, d’Indy’s “Sym- 
| phony on a Mountain Air,’”’ or Loeffler’s 
' “Pagan Poem.” 
In other words Mr. Shepherd has found 
‘a golden mean between these two extremes. 
‘In glancing through the score the prevailing 
‘impression is of the composer's economy of 
' musical material. From an _ introductory 
| motive of ascending fifths, repeated a fourth 
higher and followed by a cadenza for the 
‘solo instrument, is evolved the principal 
/ theme which, with a cantabile motiv two 
‘measures in length, holds sway for the first 
ithirty-two pages. A. broad, essentially 
i lyric theme then makes its appearance, first 
in the orchestra, then repeated by the piano. 
Music in the character of a Scherzo follows 
l with the lyric theme constantly in the back- 
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The London 
Symphony Anew? 


eww ner 


Possible Repetition at the 
Symphony Conceits 


| 


S plausible report goes, Mr. 
A Monteux is considering a rep- 
etition of Vaughan W illiams’s 
London Symphony in the course 
of the Symphony Concerts through 
April. With reason the conductor 
sets it high in the music of our 
time; believes that hetter acquaint- 
ance with it only deepens. the 
pleasure that it yields; finds in it 
matter that new performance and 
new hearing are sure to ripen. It 
is safe to say that many frequent- 
ers of the Symphony Concerts are 
like-minded. The London Sym- 
phony impressed them beyond any 
new music cf the year. They re- 
member in it much that they would 
gladly know afresh; they anticipate 
fromya repetition much that at 
first hearing inevitably escaped 
them; they trust that Mr. Mon- 
teux’s present ‘‘consideration”’ will 
become favorable decision. After 
-al, the public of the Symphony 
Concerts that welcomes the new 
things, the fine things, of music in 
this immediate day deserves—once 
and again—to be humored. 


ject, a succeeding slow movement based on 
| the songful theme, a division marked 
'“maetoso molto e ben cantando,” in which 
‘the same melody predominates. The piece 
ends with a spirited coda derived from the 
opening fifths. Mr. Shepherd has written 
skillfully, but not dryly, his orchestration 
is well made and effective; the piano part, 
though difficult and complex, is essentially 
grateful, and the music as a whole is re- 


sourceful, seemingly spontaneous and not 
GRONOUNODEDGONONUONODONONDODORANONONNOOONCUEEHOOOOONNNOOHEHOONONONNOOMMST | Wttnoue touches of humor, wWw.S.S8. 
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}ground. There is a return to the first sub- | 


Mr. HEINRICH GEBHARD was born at Sobernheim, near Bingen-on- 

| the-Rhine, July 25, 1878. As a boy, he studied with the leader of a 
military band. He came to America when he was ten years old, and 
studied the pianoforte and theory with Mr. Clayton Johns | On 

i |! April 24, 1896, he gave a concert with orchestra in Copley Hall when 
he played Schumann’s concerto and other pieces, among idan a 
| sonata of his own for pianoforte and violin. In 1896 he went to 
| Vienna, where he studied for three years with Leschetitzky, the 
pianoforte teacher, and took lessons of Heuberger in composition, 
Returning to Boston in the fall of 1899, he made his first appear- 
| ance as a concert pianist in November, giving recitals in Steinert 


nunor with a cadenza of his own at a concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Cambridge, in November. Since then he has clven 
many recitals in Boston and other cities. He has played at sunuetl 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston the pianoforte part of 
the following works :— | 

1901, April 20, Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in @ minor. 

1903, April 18, Richard Strauss’s Burleske (first time here). 


1905, Jz ‘vy 21. Conv  6ONG 
ess , January 21, Converse’s ‘‘Night and Day”? (first perform- 
ance ). : 


| Hall November 16 and 27, and playing Beethoven’s Concerto in C 


1906, February 10, D’Indy’s : 
es ary 10, D'Indy’s Symphony on a Mountain Air 
1907, November 23, Loeffler’s *‘Pagan Poem”? (first performance) 


1908, Mareh 14, Loeffler’s ‘*Pagan Poem.,”’’ 

1912, March 2, Liszt’s Concerto in A major, No. 2. 

1917, February 9, Franeck’s Symphonie Variations and Strauss’s 
Burlesque. | 

1920, March 12, Grieg’s Concerto in A minor. 

Mr. Gebhard was for four seasons pianist of the Longy Club 
(1900-01—1903-04). He has played many times with the Knelsel 
quartet and other chamber clubs in Boston, New York, and other 
cities. He has played the pianoforte part of Loeffler’s ‘*Pagan 
Poem”? with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra in Chicago. with ta 
Pittsburgh Orchestra in Pittsburgh, and the New York tr eebh on 
Orchestra in New York. He has assisted in the production of other 
works besides those mentioned: César Iranek’s Symphonie Varia- 
tions (Jordan Hall Orchestral Concerts, Wallace Goodrich conduc-| 
tor, February 28, 1907) ; Fauré’s Quartet in G minor, Op. 45 LArbor 
Quartet, March 28, 1904) ; Loeffler’s Deux Rapsodies for oboe, viole 
and pianoforte (Longy Club, December 16, 1901). 
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Mr. Shepherd came to Boston in 1892. He entered the New England | £ Symp hony Hall. 
Cllisecvetory of Music, where he studied the pianoforte with Charles 


Dennée and later with Carl Faelten; harmony with Benjamin Cutter; 


| ; tj ith Perey Goetschius, later with George EASON 1920--21 
counterpoint and composition wit y Returning to the West, S 
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ick. He was graduated in 1897. | 
| ro has home in Salt Lake City, where he taught the pianoforte 


d conducted an orchestra in a theatre for six years, also the Salt | BOSTON SYM PHONY ORCHESTR A 


Lake Symphony Orchestra. In 1906 he won a Paderewski prize with 


is Overture Joyeuse. Returning to Boston in 1909, he was enepgce PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
= oR he England Conservatory of Music to veach ag cegpareeted 
harmony, and counterpoint. In 1909 he won with ‘The Los 


(poem by J. R. Lowell) the prize offered for the best song by the Na- TWENTY-TAIRD PROGRAMME 


' 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, and also with his sonata, Op. 4, the 


prize for the best pianoforte composition. In 1912 * ig oneal FRIDAY, APRIL 29. AT 2.90 ci 
-In Boston he conducte e S1Cé 
a work for chorus and orchestra. 


Art Society for three years, and in 1917 he was conductor of the aap SATURDAY. APRIL x at eae 
Society. He left the New England Conservatory in 1920 to make h 


-master 
home in Cleveland, where he is assistant conductor and gee pie 
of the Cleveland Orchestra now ending its third season. » als 


: +7 | SYMPHONY in C major ‘Jupiter’ (Koechel No \ 
mposition. 
teaches there the pianoforte, harmony, counterpoint, and comp 551) 


- Allegro vivace. 

- Andante Cantabile. 

+ Menuetto: Allegretto; Trio. 
- Finale: Allegro molto. 


STUART MASON, RHAPSODY on a Persian Air 
(First time at these Concerts.) 


(Piano part to be played by the Composer. ) 


MILHAUD, SECOND ORCHESTRAL SUITE 


I. Ouverture. 
II. Prelude et Fugue. 
III. Pastorale. 
IV. Nocturne. 
V. Final. 


(First time in America) 


SCHERZO, “‘I,’Apprenti Sorcier,’’ (‘The Sorcerer’s | 
Apprentice,’’) (after a ballad by Goethe) 


TES Mm i erie ee ee TULUM EAT RCS OO 


Chickering Pianoforte used 


Fee ee eecnnnnteansiirinatnainiatttietpiai 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Stuart Mason’s Rhapsody. 
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ae } | . , =r" : . as Se nnnnageeneeeee eee 
, Bi hics fore endeavor to improvise as a Per- 
Come ie y ie f the eace sian might be supposed to do: he im- 
istur er O : | provises as a thoroughly-grounded mu- 


‘sician, who, in*addition to his technical 


‘equipment, is endowed with that rare 

’ ‘gift, imagination. Nor does he rely on 

BY SYMPHONY ear-tickling or Surprising use of instru- | 
ments in combination; his music has | 


JA a Ry fe © 23./ Qf) Substance, as well ag “atmosphere,” a | 


| Word abhorred by Purists when em- 
ployed in this connection, The Rhap- 


“ / 
Delightful Performance ot sody was warmly received by the audi- 


é6 . ’ ence, and Mr. Mason, who Played the 

Jupiter’ Symphony lobbligato piano part, was heartily ap- 
; ° | plauded. 

Is Given | We remember that when Strauss’s 

|*Til) Eulenspiegel” was first performed | 

}a€ a Symphony concert in Boston, it: 


Eee 


‘Shocked the hearers.: A leading critic} 


MILHAUD SUITE : : : 
idid not hesitate to chaxgacterize Strauss | 
IS INTRODUCE /as a madman. We remember that | 
42"\when Cesar Franck’s Symphony was} 
een ‘first played at a Symphony concert in 
one : , Boston, Mr. Gericke was reproached for 
by PHILIP HALE | Putting it on a program, and the writer 
The 234 concert of the Boston Sym- | of one indignant letter described the 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux, con. | symphony as amoral.” What will be 
duetor, took place yesterday ftormoan, | ne fate of Milhaud’s Suite? Mr. Mon- : 
_ gw «lace yesterday afternoon | teux was courageous in producing it, | 
in Symphony Hall. The program was; but we thank him for acquainting us, 
as follows: Mozart, “Jupiter” sym- with the work of a man who is the sub-! 
phony: Stuart Mason Rhapsody on q | sect of hot discussion, The orchestra 
TEs - es Showed courage in playing the music. 
Persian Air (lirst performance): Mil-} One might add that the audience 
haud, orchestra} suite, No. 2 (first per- | showed courage in hearing it to the 
formance in America): Dukas, “The Sor- |;end. Many of the pages in three of 
cerer’'s Apprentice” (after Goethe). athe movements were undoubtedly caco- 
There was a delightful performance f Phonic, as we all now understand caco- 
Ot Mozart’s Symphony. Especially note- * phony, but there is method in the mad- 
worthy was the Manner in which the! ness of Milhaud, if he is really the 
Andante was suns, while the Finale, insane one, and not the hearer. Even 
Which stil] excites admiration for the’2in these defiant pages there are mo- 
marvellous skill shown in the construc- 4 ments that compel respect. One of his 
tion, was Played with inimitable clear. admirers has said that he wished in 
hess, sense of Droportion in the treat- C one movement to parody the classic 
ment of the voices, and a brilliance that fugue. Parodies in music are usually 
is now ag Characteristie of this orches- dull, not humorous. This fugue seemed 
tra as ig its euphony. not only dull, but disagreeable. On the 
Mr. Stuart Mason’s marked ability other hand, there is genuine beauty in 
Was recognized some months ago when the Pastorale and the Nocturne, The 
his composition for violoncellos was objection to the Suite, if the qiestion of 
brought out ; he Boston, cacophony be waived, is that in its best 
is not extrava- estate it is characterized chiefly by 
his Rhapsody on a cleverness, and cleverness in art is not 
ntrances by beauty that is the highest quality. The audience be- 
nt and not merely suggested by ; haved remarkably well during the sph 
the exotic air, which serves as the deal, and was the better prepared to} 
theme for the many-colored improvisa- enjoy the superb performance of ‘The 
tion. Mr. George Moore said in his ar- Sorcerer's Apprentice.” 
Trosant, if not impudent. “Confessions The concert will be repeated tonight. 
Of @ Young Man,”’’ tthat Thomas Hardy ; The program of the concerts next week, 
Chose country Subjects to show how/the last of the season, is as follows: 
Speccaaa 8 a Jolly Country he could be, Mr. Mason | franck, “Symphony in D minor;’’ 
rare does not attempt to be more Persian} Bloch, ‘Winter—Spring’’ (first time 


(Photograph by The Musical Courier) } 
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‘han the Persians. nor does he try toj here); Strauss, “Death and Transfig- 
i ) + ~ > “ 7m 4 . s oo . °* ¥ x a oe hb @ — 
oMray the Orient in a composition com- uration”; Wagner, Overture to “Tann 
Mi TS Vv ‘ > . . ‘ | ’ 
verauvely short. The air, itself is cer- | haeuser.’’ 
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Darius Milhaud, % P arisian aint} otental, but he does not there- jiu... eee STURGES sacs wy aNd PPOUU V « 


Bold and Brave Orchestral Suite Was Played for the First | 


Time in America at the Symphony Concert Yesterday 3 
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AMAZING 
MUSIC BY 
SYMPHONY: 


Puy. - ir. 28+ 192) 

Milhaud’s DaringSuite 

~and Mason’s Rhap- 
sody Played 


BY OLIN DOWNES | 
The audience which attends the 
concerts of the Boston Symphony 
, Orchestra, Pierre Monteux conduc- 
tor, on Friday afternoons, is per- 
haps less demonstrative than a 
Paris crowd of long-haired musi- 
cians, and yet there was a hiss or} 
two when Darius Milhaud’s com- 
position, bearing the harmless title, 
“Second Orchestral Suite” was| 
played yesterday afternoon - in 
Symphony Hall. In Paris, when it 
was first performed, Oct. 24, 1920, 
there was such an uproar in the gal- 
leries that they had to put the 
disturbers out, but perhaps one hiss 
in Boston equals many in Paris. 


Anyhow, there was audible hissing, 
dead silence by a majority, joyous 


applause by a minority, among them 
a critic or two. 


' 
| 
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DARING AND ADROIT 


Darius Milhaud was thus heard for 
the first time at these Symphony con- 
certs. Works by him for smaller aggre- 
gations of instruments than those of 
the orchestra have been heard in Bos- 
ton, but they have not seemed so re-~ 
markable, so upsetting, at least, as the 
music heard yesterday. Milhaud is the 
ring leader of a group of some six in 
Faris, a. group which includes Jric 
Satie, a group which looks on Debussy. 
and Ravel apparently as masters of an 
alreadv bygone era. 


 bombogeneity. 


“It was Milhatid -who composed thie 
music, based on Brazilian tango tunes, 
for the one-act farce by Jean Cocteau, 
‘Le Beouf sur le Toit,” a human 
marionette farce which burlesqued dry 
America, in which a policeman is be- 
headed with an electric fan, and all 
performers wear big head masks. 


Every Part Significant 


Yrovided with the above information 
the writer expected nonsense in the 
music of Milhaud. He must confess | 
that he likes this music very much. No. 
fool could write it. The deliniteness 
and certainty of it is felt all the time. 
It is not, however, music for the nurs- 
ery or the too respectably inclined. Its | 
humor if often Rabelaisan. Its origin- | 
ality is engrossing, its daring intoxi- | 
cating. The potency of every motive Is | 
amazing, and only equalled by the po- | 
tency and significance of every part of | 
the orchestra. For every part of the | 
orchestra is in itself alive, self-en- | 
grossed, as it often seems antagonistic | 
to or careless of the other instrument. | 
Yet there is relation. There is basic | 
Things go sailing along 
keys at the same time. 
keys keep each their 
parallel distance to each other, tue 
various instrumental groups retaining, 
as it were, each an individual orbit of | 
its own, while preserving its tonal dis- 
tance from each of the other groups. 
This sounds fantastical, neverthe- 
less it is true. And Milhaud’s humor 
is enough to make the tears roll down 
your cheeks. Elsewhere a sigh or a 
howl turns into a laugh. There is 
often the sensation felt in reading 
cerain tales of de Maupassant or the 
Russians, reading which tales you 
choke, not knowing whether to col- 
lapse in laughter or dissolve in grief. 


Mr. Mason’s Rhapsody 


Another work was heard for the. 
first time at this. concert, and it did 
not lose interest even in the shadow 
of the sardonic, revolutionary genius 
of Milhaud. This was the “‘Rhapsody 
on a Persian Air” for orchestra, with 
pianoforte abbligato by Frank Stuart 
Mason of this city. He has been in- 
trigued by Persian themes in a col- 
lection of Woollett themes which 
have served Mr. Mason as suggestions 
for other compositions. He has taken 
one of these as basis for his Rhap- 
sody, which really smells of the East. 


in several 
These several 


At least the East of incense and leg- | 


ends. 


exotic sense of color. His music is 
positively sensorial, as some one once 


remarked of the music of Rimsky- | 


Korsakoff, saying that one tasted it 
on his. tongue. The old Persian 
theme suggests to Mr. Mason sounds 
not explained in the text books. It 
sets his orchestra quivering with 100 
old rhythms and haunting sonorities. 


This composer has a very keen and | 


' 


\ 


| 


| 
| 


; 
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' 


| 


| 
| 
| 


/ 
| 
| 
| 


‘which 


twenty-third concert of the Boston 
'Symphony Orchestra the following 


ei 


Composer at Piano 


Some will say that the piece is too. 
kaleisdoscopic, that it lacks 
ciency of outline, that occasionally @ }of French music to the preparation of 
phrase creaps in not wholly congruous 
with the prevailing Orientalism of the 
work, and that there is modern French 
influence, With the last reservations 
we partially agree. For the rest—al-, 
lowing for the fact that Mr, Mason is_ 
a young man yet to wholly reveal him- 
self—is it not time that a composer con- 
fidently follow his fancy? Does a Per- 
sian melody ask for a form after ac- | 
cepted models? We would not have it 
so. We think the fantastic color and 
design of this score delightful. It 
shows, too, Mr. Mason's admirable. 
technical grounding in his art, his in- 
tinct for orc.estral timbres, his fancy 
carries him far from the junc- 
tion of Huntington and Massachusetts. 
avenues, 

The composer played the piano part 
and was called from the orchestra to 
acknowledge tho applause. Let us be 
thankful for au American and a Bos- 
tonian whose imagination is not con-jone of Ophelia’s “Sweet bells jangléed 
fined to his village square. out of tune.” 

These compesitions made the middle mi : ‘6 
of an exhilarating programme. But the ments might be labeled the authentic 

cadence stubbornly avoided.” But be- 


opening yerformance of Mozart’s C-'| 
major symphony—of all works to pre- | yond the statement of the obvious in 


Mr. Monteux, as conductor, bro 


site performance as the result. 
|scherzo from “The Sorcerer’s Appren- 


performance, 


of the piece. One is tempted to ¢all 
the unified shimmering evocation in 
the first violins of the sound of a ris- 
ing and falling wind nothing short of 
marvelous. | 
The Milhaud suite was at least 
amusing, but cannot fairly be consid- 
ered as orchestral music. It is obvi- 


of a play, Claudel’s ‘“Protée,” and, 
heard apart from the grotesque-path- 
etic fable on which it is based, it often 


ously designed to interpret the action 


is unintelligible cacophony, reminding 


The first three move- 


“Wprentice.” saa 
suffi- {all the skill and taste of his mastery. 


the Mozart symphony, with an exqui-/| 
The 


tice” glowed with new fires at this | 
so thoroughgoing had 
been Mr. Monteux’s evident restudying | 


: 


cede such music as that of Mason andy terms of the unexpected, one can dis- | 


Milhaud—cannot be forgotten. 
one of the finest we ever heard, The, ; : : 
jJustness of the tempi, the tonal beauty. from " ponte hearing, though it was 
of the orchestra, the Mozart feeling, 2termittently possible to 
could hardly have been excelled, though: 2ction that might go with the music, 
they were fully equalled in technical aS a sort of substitute for a detailed 
brilliance by the wonderful interpreta- program. 

tion of Mithaud’s music and the fantasy) Mr. Mason’s composition played at 


of Mr. Mason. h 
The concluding performance of Dukag’' these concerts for the first time, 
an element 


crackling sciterzo, composed only yes-t helped give the aftert 

terday, “The Sorcerer's Apprentice,’ of Sane musical delight to Balance the 

aes eras phir altaya a tri- | distressing sounds Milhaud asked for 

But how old and commonplace ap tale = a out the conventional nocturne 

music, too, hy the side of Milhaud! section of his suite. Not that Mr. 
7 ,Mason’s music is a dry, academic prod- 


MUSIC ~¢ 


A TT 


‘form throughout its six short move- 
‘ments. Within this clear structure the 

Boston Symphony Orchestra composer exercises the freedom of 
BOSTON,: Masehehusette . At’ the stg improvisation in the piano 


color; rather does one feel that he 


| Program was presented on Friday af- | has assimilated typical musical idioms 


| ternoon: Mozart, symphony in C ma- 
'jor, “Jupiter”; Stuart Mason, rhap- 
|| Sody On a Persian air for orchestra 
With pianoforte obbligato; Milhaud, 
| Second Orchestral 
| Scherzo from “The Sorcerer’s Ap-| 


‘of the East and has: given them forth 
|again in terms of self-expression. He 
played the piano part in the true mu- 
Dukas and at the end was again and again 

’ | recalled by the applause. mpm 


me ee 


Suite; 


But, for all its fine fervor, and it” 
‘is truly a rhapsody, it has firmness of 


Mr. Mason is no mere imitator 
or adapter in his use of oriental tone. 


sicianly spirit of inspired impromptu,| 


It waS cover little in its design or execution | 


imagine | 





SYMPHONY CONCERT. | Pion Beart cays, vettevea sonar 
mahi TUNG ) ‘ _. | young and impudent; who tilted scornful 
: AAs ooo By. 2 .t9%j{| brows; who “wished that it was over,’ 
Jno. at . The chroniclers of the time hint as much, 


ok MOZART, MILHAUD AND SHARP-SET | Not always did responsive audience an- 


* DA j 
f° Jew | land Sswer to Mozart or to them who layed 
; m the New ing! | CONTRASTS | Diaye 
with highest honors fro ve | | Reade 
Mr. Mason was graduated witl His principal teachers in this country | him. And all this is not to say that Mil-| 


rn Pay Z.. = Gem Hl ip ? ; ‘haud, a century and a quarter hence, 
Conservatory + ee a rt Jetiery, and George Lowell Tracy. The Parisian’s Suite as a Discomposed. will be a classic or that he will count 


were George W. Chadwick, ie Alber i on 1907. Obtaining leave Audience Heard It — A Strange New’ fcr more in the course of Music than 
He joined the faculty of the Conservatory ttnned his studies yi ' do nowadays, some of Mozart's confem- 

ol Paris in 1908 where he continu | Speech in Tones, but One by Which the pworaries. Even the dictionaries of musie 
of absence, he went to fa Philip AS. Raoul Pugno. He returned aR Im. ™#Y ignore him. After all only the con- 
with André Gedalge, Isidor Phi hc dapanenill chamber music, piano- Composer Gains Imaginative and Im- {) rvatives end the radicals in this amus- 


. 910 He . : paar Sart ing world are quite sure of men and thi 
2 n September, 1910. aad ie hiatal T cell | pressive Ends—An Individual but Not a ing world are quite sure of men a NES. | 
? yg te ‘a songs His four characteristic pieces ior violon The rest of us find the Ssiftings of time 
orte D ’ ’ . ‘ | he 
rs 1 at a concert of the 
were perzormec « © | ne $9 ( 
Longy conductor, on December 17, 1919. 


3oston Musical Association, Mr. |. Ireakish Music — Mr. Monteux and much more entertaining than certalnting, 


lozart—-Dukas’s Hackneyed Scherzo | —— | 
In itself and for the information it 


r | y-elded as to the new gourses of Paris, 
OZART and Milhaud were _the Milhaud’s Suite amply justified perform-_ 
poles of the Symphony Cons) ance. Like or mislike, the musie, there | 
= yesterday afternoon—Mozart is no mistaking its vital.ty. By every. 
C major: pres: Fey ee pat fe cutward sgn, the compeser . writes now 
Suite.” te , NUN hg asa Se ...| because he would, but because he must. 
ca yn eed for the first time in Amer- He chooses h's own matter, method, man- 
ica, Upon both Mr. Monteux and _ the ner, because to him, for the time, there 
orchestra bestowed equal pa‘ns; but in are no Other, As plainly as music may 
some respects the conduc'‘or was more for- say, the Suite is self-expression, and 
Sunate With the musie of his own time.| since Milhaud is much alive, life pulses. 
.o Mozart the audience listened with easy, through it. There are recognizable mo- 
romplalsant pleasure. Jt was hearing a tivs, warm with beauty in the Pastoral 
familiar piece; the band was piaying it Viv-| and the Nocturne; springy and gaumesome 
idly, animatedly; the music lacked neither! in the Overture and F.nale: meet for 
beauty nor zest. It was all, as the dow-! proad humor in the Fugue. With élan Mil- 
agers like to say, “so “satisfying.” Not haud sets to hs play with them. In the 
/So much as a hair of their good gray Slower movements it takes course in a 
| coiffures was _ ruffled. The applause} clear poetry of tones; at beginning and 
“Seemed the smile of this happy content./ end, it is eager. graphic exercise of 
|A little later—and into this Symphonic] young powers and young gest; in the 
paradise of Friday afternoon, came the fugal travesty, it is the gusto of rough- 
disturber of the peace, the intruder, this and-ready humor. 
Darius Milhaud Of Paris, indecently young Irom this 6lan, perhaps, proceeds the 
and ‘“‘wayward,”’ impudently declining to rhythmic life of the musie. Not once does 
Write ‘‘respectable”’ music. Some would it plod; never is it merely statie, waiting, 
not listen to him at all, preferring the] Always there is motion in it, always stir 
perusal of the progsramme-book: some upon the ear and the imagination. The 
heard fisdainfully, not unwilling that! quicker movements tingle upon the per- 
neighbors should note their scorn; others— ceptive faculties, whipping them like the 
the saving remnant of every audience—] measures of Stravinsky in Parts of ‘‘Pe- 
sought to understand and feel with the truschka,’”’ in the whole of ‘*‘The Rite of 
Composer and so gain the p-easure of new,! the Spring.”’ The slower divisions are 
Stimulating ways with music; an appre-| equally vivid and insistent with the mood, 
c.able cCompany—as one thereof put it—| the illusion they would convey. The beauty 
“just wished. that it was over.” At the that Milnaud seeks, he feels deeply, would 
end of the l“ugue the snickers of superiority; have his hearers receive as intensely. It 
Mingled with hearty laughs at Milhaua’s| is, moreover, an individual, a charactered 
burletta, At the close of the Pastoral and} beauty. There is aerial quality in the 
the Nocturne came plaudits that acknowl-} Pastoral and Nocturne. With all his in- 
edged and rewarded beauty. Overture and! sistence and reiteration, his use of the 
Minale left most hearers quite cold. higher and more piercing timbres of the! 
Mr. Monteux could hardly have ex-!/ orchestra, Milhaud is clearly seeking—and 
pected more for an adventure that again} Sometimes gaining—a new luminosity, a 
praises hiv openness of mind, his regard} new undulation of tones. Seemingly he 
for the music of Our own time, his en-} WOu:d write a music so supple of motion, 
couragement to the innovation and experi-| SO vivid of color, so intense of sensatian 
ment which are the ways of progress. Yet} upon the hearer that it shall seam a more 
the orchestra deserved more, since the direct and penetrating speech than the 
Preparation of Milhaud’s Suite had been older ways with tones often summoned, 
arduous, . . , No doubt there were| The mood of the Pastoral, the mood of 


- 


| Viennese, who hearing the “Jupiter Sym-! the Nocturne are not far from the con. 
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to rth n both 

“that ‘int ns 5 sub- 

| The gg near as 

; that which is stark, agiow, 

ae between. Similarly with the 

g rough and tumble of the Fugue. 
au 5s to the tune of Rabelais’s broad, 
, deep-chested, hugely comic jesting. 


ie 


eee 


ho ‘ike. “vitality, in equal intensity, 
works upen and with his orches- 
 most.of the innovating comp9- 
of of our time, he would make as salient 
ass Bible the individual quality of each 
at or group of instruments. His 
: not an assembly of choirs to be 
ed. in ‘unions, contrasts, complements. 


cru 


“ 


7 “e ipether 2. company of individual 


to be parted, isolated, joined. over- 
aligned at will of the composer's !™-. 
and desire, for the passing 


‘st 9 page “would make, for the illusion he 


\ achieve. Hence in the Suite, single, 

& pierce again and again through the 
rumental web; or grouped voices g0 

r own way, seem‘ngly regardless 0! 
reir gab bp er some stride bravely 
while others d@ but make them- 
{nto a_ repetitious backgraund. 

y Uke intent and in like manner, 
ud’s mus,.c sometimes proceeds simul- 
usly in different keys—so far as It 

s at all to such tests—moving '" 
‘lines as it were, upon the ea, 

| making dstinct, different, yet, at 
, ordered and studied impress on 
ah Hence, sudden and reiterated 
i, i hence sus‘ained strands of coun- 

, hence a hor'zontal rather than a 

1 music, that indeed generate strange 

; and novel sensations, 

im is ‘“‘poly-toned” procedure, as the 
ets of the new dispensation call it; 
a ugamaigg 4 as it seemed yesterday 
y years, ies Milhaud’s reputed sin- 
ot ‘the light—his youth, his wayward-_ 
hig impudence, all the other trite 
hes, It is a mew, a strange speech 
usic, but it is not incomprehensible, 
chonberg's idiom seemed, for remem- 
Wd ex: mple, when Dr. Muck hazarded 

| , Pieces’ that provoked more ir- 
for a passing day than even did 
g Suite. Moreover, the Parisian’s 
acl “of tones, even at a single hearing 
at Mpor ears only a little prepared, does 
at tibly fulfill his purpose. For praise 
, for mockery or for magic, Mil- 

aay s are his own; but there was 


pitted 


oe 


fedh 


oo 


kin yesterday, the vivid stir, thel 


e sharp gleam of an ! Psiaateto 
ing’ a: nging-machite. In it 


the usual 7 eeoealty of such blaze is many 


times .nultiplied. At first it repels the 
eye; then gradually fascinates it, Some- 
what akin were the sensations from Mil- 
haud's Suite. r , 


In retrospect upon Milhaud, though not 
in actual progress, the rest of the concert 
passed in relative routine; while in the 
finul item, Dukas's hackneyed Scherzo of 
‘“Yhe goreerer’s Apprentice,’ the routine 
became absolute, Sorely over-played was 
this trifle when it was a new and seemed 
an amusing piece, Now, it is paying the 


‘penalty of popularjty and familiarity. The 
measures of mystery and spell at the be- 
‘ginning remain work of imagination: The 


complementary measures at the end keep 
like quality. But*how obvious between, 
how rhythmically monotonous, how little 
varied and quickeneq by. artful, impulsive 
detail, seems the tone-picturing of the 
galumphing broom, the frightened appren- 
tice; the flooding water and the other im- 
pelimenta, of the tale. After the manner 
of humans when they are pleased, we 
Deanne made a “popular classic’ out of a 
assing trifle—and now comes disillysion 
that even Mr. Monteux’s high and graphic 
humor with the music could not avert. 

The conductor was ag zealous with Mo- 
gart’s Symphony and to as eloquent out- 
come; but it is possibie to regret the 
Olympian adjective that somehow, from 
‘gomewhere, has long labelled it. Being a 
“Jupter Symphony,’’ it must be played— 
so runs the trad-tion—in big, broad, large- 
voiced fashion by the full forees—so far | 
as Mogart’s instruments go—of a twen-. 


‘tieth-century orchestra. Yet did Mozart > 
design for it any larger band than those 


for which he wrote many another sym- 


phony? True, he set within it Many @ 
large phrase and sounding period. True 


the symphony moves in a noble progress. 
Yet dd he not also write therein with 
Many a finely shaded line, many a dart- 
ing figure and lightly twining, arabesque‘ 

Full voic d as he was, he did not forget 
his suppléness, his fragrance of melody. 

Mr. Monteux took the big broad way with 
the. Symphony in the first movement 4nd 
and finae, as it seemed to some ears 
with many a blur upon the Mozartean 
pattern. Better and truer was the lighter, 
more sensative hand, the gentler voiced 
orchestra he bestowed upon the manifo:d 
song of the Andante, the wistful grace °f 
the M:nuet, H. Ty PARKER 


lation of music in ardent motion, 


are ate in race, that rose out | 
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SEASON 1920--21 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


TWENTY-KOURTA PROGRAMME 


[ Last of the Season ] 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 30, AT 8 P.M. 


FRANCK, SYMPHONY in D minor 


I. Lento: Allegro non t 
II. Allegretto. . sh ics 


III. Allegro non troppo. 


Il” HIVER-PRINTEMPS (“wij - 
Poems for Orchestra ( ga 
I. Hiver. 
Il. Printemps. 


(First time in Boston) 


Spring’’) Two 


STRAUSS, 


TONE-POEM, “Tod und V TAL 
Transfiguration,’’) op. 24 erkiérung” (‘Death and 


WAGNER, OVERTURE to “Tannhauser’’ 


tennant 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony 
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ventions of such music. The one is wist- 


ful, musing, fitful; the other. broods more 


ceeply. The matter, in a sense, 
ventially appropriate to either. 

it is the treatment that intensifies sub- 
stance and sensation, The ear hears as 
tne eye sees that which is stark, ag.ow, 
with no veils between. Similarly with the 
grimacing rough and tumble of the Fugue. 
It is music to the tune of Rabelais’s broad, 
frank, deep-chested, hugely comic jesting. 


—- —— —-- 


is con- 
In both 


With like vitality, in equal intensity, 
Milhaud works upon and with his orches- 
tra. Like most. of the innovating comp®2- 
sers of our t:me, he would make as salient 
ag.possible the individual qual.ty of each 
instrument or group of instruments. His 
band is not an assembly of cholrs to be 
used in unions, contrasts, complements. 
It is rather a company of individual 
voices, to be parted, isolated, joined, over- 
laid, aligned at will of the composer's 1"¥- 
agination and desire, for the passing 
stroke ne would make, for the illusion he 
would achieve. Hence in the Suite, single 
voices pierce again and again through the | 
instrumental web; or grouped voices vind 
their own way, seemingly regardless ot 
their neighbors; or some stride bravely | 
forward, while others do but make them-| 
selves into a repetitious background. | 
With like intent and in like mannef,| 
Milhaud’s mus.c sometimes proceeds simul-| 
taneously in different keys—so far as it 
answers at all to such tests—moving 
paraliel lines as it were, upon the eaf,| 
each making dstinct, different, yet, al 
bottom, ordered and studied impress on 
upon it. Hence, sudden and reiterated 
ehords, hence sus‘ained strands of coun- 
terpoint, hence a hor'zontal rather than a 
vertical music, that indeed generate stranse 
sounds and novel sensations, 

In this ‘‘poly-toned’’ procedure, as the 
prophets of the new dispensation call it; 
in this cacophony, as it seemed yesterday 
to many years, ‘ies M:lhaud’s reputed sin 
against the light—his youth, his wayward- 
ness, hig impudence, all the other trite 
reproaches. It is a mew, a strange speech 
in music, but it is not incomprehensible, 
as Schénberg’s idiom seemed, for remem- 
bered example, when Dr. Muck hazarded 
the “Five Pieces’ that provoked more ir- 
ritation for a passing day than even did 
Milhaud's Suite. Moreover, the Parisian's 
speech of tones, even at a single hearing 
and upom ears only a little prepared, does 
perceptibly fulfill his purpose. For praise 
or blame, for mockery or for magic, Mil- 
haud’s ways are his own; but there was 
no mistaking yesterday, the vivid stir, the 
Keen sensation of music in ardent motion, 
like stripped athlete in race, that rose out 
of Overture and Finale: the broad and 
hearty burlesquing of the Fugue, in a 
humor that music, too refined and too ab- 


gtruse. superfiuously disdains; the sharp- 


times 


‘bir M:nuet, 


ened beauty piercing from Nocturne and 
Pastoral. Across ‘the Common, these 
nights, cuts the sharp gleam of an electric 
sign advertising’ a singing-machine. In it 
the usual intensity of such blaze is many 
multiplied. At first it repels the 
eye; them gradually fascinates it. Some- 
what akin were the sensations from Mil- 
haud's Suite. 


7” 


In retrospect upon Milhaud, though not 
in actual progress, the rest of the concert 
passed jin relative routine; while in the 
finul item, Dukas’s hackneyed Scherzo of 
“Ihe Sorcerer's Apprentice,’ the routine 
became absolute. Sorely over-played was 


‘this trifle when it was a new and seemed 
‘an amusing piece, 


Now, it is paying the 
nenalty of popularity and familiarity. The 
measures of mystery and spell at the be- 
ginning remain work of imagination. The 
complementary measures at the end keep 
like quality. But how obvious between, 
how rhythmically monotonous, how little 
varied and quickened by artful, impulsive 
detail, seems the tone-picturing of the 
gealumphing broom, the frightened appren- 
tice, the flooding water and the other im- 
pelimenta of the taie. After the manner 
of humans when they are pleased, we 
hearers made a “‘popular classic” 
passing trifle—and now cOmes 


humor with the mus:c could not avert. 


The conductor was ag zealous with Mo- | 
gart’s Symphony and to as eloquent out- , 
regret (tne) 
fron | 
Being a 


come: but it is possibie to 
Olympian adjective that somehow, 
somewhere, has long labelled it. 
“Jup ter Symphony,” it must be played— 


so runs the trad tion—in big, broad, large. | 


the full forces—so tar 
instruments go-—of a twen- 
orchestra. Yet did Mozart 
any larger band than those 
wrote many another sym- 
he set within it Many 4 
and sounding period. True 
the symphony moves in a noble progress. 
Yet did he not also write therein 
many a finely shaded line, many a 


vo. ced fashion by 
as Mozart's 
tieth-century 
design for it 
for which he 
phony? True, 
large phrase 


qart- 


‘ing figure and lightly twining arabesque: 


Full voiced as he was, he did not forget 
his suppleness, his fragrance of melody. 
Mr. Monteux took the big broad way with 
the. Symphony in the first movement and 
and finae, as it seemed to some 
with many a blur upon the Mozarteal 
pattern. Better and truer was the lighter, 
more sensative hand, the gentler 
orchestra he bestowed upon the manilo:d 
song of the Andante, the wistful grace °! 
H. T. PARKER 
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[ Last of the Season ] 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 30, AT 8 P.M. 


SYMPHONY in D minor 


- Lento: Allegro non tr 
. Allegretto. . a: 


Allegro non troppo. 


I” HIVER-PRINTEMPS he 
Poems for Orchestra 


. Hiver. 
. Printemps. 


(First time in Boston) 


Winter-Spring’’) Two 


TONE-POEM, “Tod und V " 9 (ee 
Transfiguration,’’) op. 24 erki@rung” ("Death and 


OVERTURE to “‘Tannhauser’”’ 


ee 


ee ee. 
LT tee 


fF toan ; 
* ten minutes after the Symphony. 
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pring Farewell and Autumn Greeting 


Pierre Monteux 
Restorer of the Boston Symphony Orchesira 


~ 


Prolonged Ovation to 
Monteux at Last 


Concert 


s4 
P nef oth Tray, fe (PAS 
BY OLIN DOWNES / 
When Pierre Monteux, conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
came on the stage of Symphony Hal! 
to conduct the last Friday after- 
noon concert of the season, he was 
given a prolonged and 
greeting which must 
him. 
of all proportion to the applause 
which followed the last chor 
opening symphony—that of 
Franck. Then the audience let 
gO in an ovation Which has only 
been accorded this séason to one 
other orchestral leader—Arturo: 
Toscanini. 


have pleased 


itself 


SIMPLE AND ELOQUENT 


The Symphony in itself Was partly re- 


Sponsible for this, for it 
understood, as it 
when first Played in Boston in 1904, and 
it is berceived to be one of the simplest, 
One of the most noble and eloquent 
works in the orcnestra repertory. 

Mr. Monteux’s performance, particu- 
larly of the opening movement, was un- 


Is today weil 


enthusiastic | 


At. the same time, this was out 


Cesar| 


was not understood, ture. 


to his abilities and it was a reminder 
as well of the wonderful accomplish- 
ment that is his in Boston, where, de- 
spite the troubles incidental to the war 
‘and a strike, he has successfully re- 
(assembled and remade the Boston 
‘Symphony Orchestra three successive 
‘times and restored to its traditional ar- 
| tistic excellence the Organization which 
. Major Higginson founded and which igs 
world-famous. 


| 
| 
Two Bloch Pieces 


Symphony was followed 
Ernest Bloch, not 
heard here before, “Winter” and 
“Spring-time.”. Composed in 1905. in 
ithe composer's 25th vear, this musie 
‘is not of the mature Bloch, who is 
today one of the most representative 
| figures in the modern field. But it is 
music conspicuous for jts sense of 
nature, for its impressionability, for 
‘the naturalness and spontaneity with 
which, at least in “Winter.” the com- 
poser finds a tonal] language to ex- 
press himself. So expressing himself, 
Bloch is much more convincing in his 
first piece than in his Second. Sad- 
ness—-the thoughts that a gray and 
‘Wintry day may occasion—these emo- | 
tions are native to the composer. 

Tie is less convincing to’us, as he iS | 
‘less convineing to himself, when he. 
tries to forget melancholy in the! 
thought of laughing spring. 


ranck’'s 
by two pieces of 


Hi 


| 
Strauss’ Masterpiece | 

Then the herote and tragic spirit of | 
the youthful Strauss Swept like a fiery ' 
Wind over the orchestra. Then, hearing | 


} 


dof the| his masterpiece, “Death and Transfig- | 


| uration,” perhaps for the 10th or 15th | 
time, the entire audience was con- | 
founded by its eloquence, It js always 

new and always confounding—the man- | 
ner in which this Strauss dares to write , 
of the flesh riven in twain, and of the 

Spirit, rising, shaking out its wings, in 

the final ascension. The ineredible 

thing is that he accomplishes so much 

of what he sets out to do. No wonder 

the audience was so deeply moved. 

By the side of this music, how inef- 
fably bourgeois, ' theatrical. noisy and 
cheap sounded the ‘‘Tannhauser” over- 
But how well made is this Over- 
ture, what complete and irresistible 
mystery in the shaping of the ideas, 
the welding of the form. Confound this 
Wagner! Even when he is a cheap, 
affected player to the gallery he is a 
&enius, 


-——— © epee TN A ee —Seome 


commonly effective. It bore testimon, 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony. 





“Whe melancholy mood and the dreari- 


| ness of a winter landscape and winter's 
chill and nipping air are at once brought 
jhome to the hearer. The mood is main- 


tained ingeniously, without undue elab- 


| oration. There is no vain attempt at 
ii photographic realism, ‘the hearer looks 

out of the window; he is not plodding 

his way through snow and slush. The 


poem is short, but the impression made 
by it, by its simplicity and directness is 
durable. In admirable contrast is the 


Bloch’s Tone Poems Played | suggestion of Spring, its fresh breezes, 


5 ° lits kkeni f life in Nature, its joy 
for the First Time 2 nivde. posse hg A Mert In this poem 
in Boston 


lthere is no attempt to portray 4 tu- 
multuous spring, as one might strive to 


in the 


| eat do with a great orchestra furnished with 
Ww a battalion of percussion instruments. | 
AUDIENCE SHO lyricists and of William Blake. 
MARKED ENTHUSIASM The other compositions were all fam- | 
'No wonder that the audience was en-| 
thusiastic to a degree seldom observed | 
‘ton Symphony Orchestra’s 40th season | ation” does not wear SO well as his “Till | 
troduction now seems rather tedious, so 
phony Hall. Mr. Monteux conducted. that one is impatient for the music of | 
The program was as follows: ; 
TWwolallow his hero to apologize gracefully | 
Poems for Orchestra, ‘‘Winter—Spring.” in the manner of Charles II for one 
a h d Transfiguration,” so long in dying. The most vital pal * 
Strauss, Deat —— dea ttieed Tea. of the tone poem is the preparation ol | 
' Mr. Bloch’s tone-poems were played | and this climax was SO superbly tata | 
for the first-time in Boston. When they hy Mr. Monteux and the orchestra that | 
York at a concert of the New Symphony There are works and there are per-| 
, Mr. Bloch gave the best pos- a Pha’ 
Bete Aceetiotion. i “The title is; described in words, nor should one toil | 
sufficient, I think, to suggest to the)in Aid ot abitity. | 
¢ T intended to'did not hear the passion, the nonpiity, | 
eee We Btmosp er ‘the grandeur of the work itself, 01 the | 
to represent the content of that sag be it 
inexpressible by words. ‘Hiver | francs s 
coreg dpe i : : achievements 
of joy and hope. I was 24 when z wrote 
i s? 2 _ ; a eneva, . 
them.” Mr. Bloch was born at we vey aa tha plowy: of. thie 
| symphony 
| part of my personality and of my youth.|;symphony, \ harp oped na 
That is sieahy far away in a past that; less foreboding, its questionings in dout, 
neither ‘Classical’ nor TWitra-modern.’| lation, its triumphant conclusion, Ma 
The only thing I can tell about them is} the voice of many waters, and as tne 
are the expression of an inward neces-jluia of 4 great multitude, SO fully er 
sity.” In other words these pieces were vealed in Boston as it was in the con- 
indisputable talent to expressing in mu-| After the spirited and sonorous — 
sic the longings, woes and aspirations, formance of the ‘“‘Tanhacuser ove 
istration of enthusiasm. 
race. ; Ys 
a cartainiy succeeded in creating the The concert will be repeated tonight. 
rit ‘ks about Mr. Monteux and 
hese ms. They are written|;few remal ) | 
bra - dh dee ‘vee nner, and|the orchestra will be published in the 
‘jn a comparatively simple manner, 


There is the Spring of the Elizabethan | 
i'iliar. How gloriousiy they were played! | 
4 
ey PHILIP HALE at an orchestral] concert. 
° Le se ‘* a in- 
took place yesterday afternoon in Sym- Eulenspiegel or ‘Don Juan.” Th | 
Franck, fever and delirium, nor does Srtuass | 
Symphony in D minor; Bloch, 
| 
Waener, Overture to “Tannhaeuser. the grand climax, the transfiguration, | 
were performed last season in New jthe effect was overwhelming. 
formances of them that are not to be} 
them: 4 
aber ehing. t ‘in purple phrases to convey to him that | 
s musical titles are able b r the | 
cocaine the. ‘splendor of the performance. Cesar 
is sad and hopeless; ‘Printenyss’ is full | greatest 
Switzerland, in 1880.) “They are a smali|ja drum. 
will not come again. . They arejits message of reassurance and conso- 
that they were sincerely written andj} voice of mighty thunderings, the Alle- 
written before Mr. Bloch devoted his| cert of yesterday. 
the fanatical zeal and the _ religious ture. there was a long-continued demon, 
atmosphere of winter and that of spring A short review of the season with a 
e v ¢ , vy. 
for this reason are the more effective.| Herald of tomorrov 


; 
‘ | 
j 


| 'tion of the sensation-loving crowd, preferences. 


symphony is one of the| 
history | 
of music since the first pipe was rudely | 
fashioned, since the first man beat upon | 


|The orchestra, too, has made marked! for a time was tremblin 


with its expression of rest- | 


w£ Boston Notes de, - 72 / orchestra's troubles which ofjginateu | 


brilliant 


performances 
been given 


during late 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor Rena dent eee He then went 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The twen- stein: He Fine ties Sok the 
; 5 | strike. He has had in all virtually 
ty-fourth program of the Boston Sym- ee thee o Feassemble and per- 
phony Orchestra, given on April 29, | Hie -s een EMA 
eh , e nas, in the face of all 
was as follows: Franck, Symphony in! achieved wonderful! results. wrt 
D minor; Bloch, “Hiver-Printemps’— 
two poems for orchestra; Strauss, | and old in very difficult tasks. 
Death and Transfiguration”; Wagner,} ,. A vce : Roly age. the orchestra. 
“a 1 ee | ¢ 7 ua technical Standards 
overture to “Tannhauser. bons improved and returned to tra- 
THis last program of the present | (i{10"#! excellences the band has be- 
ee mR : 1 come the more subtle and faithful 
rought to light nothing new Adachi of the ideas of its leader. 
with the exception of Bloch’s two leave ta he hard yn any one of the 
-U¥ seasons of the orche 
poems. They are the expression of | recall more Priel 
two contrasted moods, gracefully | ).2"., Dave 
written and ski ( Tee ay 
7 d exh ully orchestrated, the | Also, from the beginning, Mr. 
music of an imaginative, sincere mu-. lay has triumphed as a _ pro- 
7 a ; , | ramme maker. 
rai They are perhaps too subjec-| minded, so eatheile’ tc cule Beye 
tively conceived to attract the atten-| tastes that some have exclaimed that 
|he had no individual tastes, no 
no partialities to musie 
‘yet they are all the better for that. 5 Ph peal Pele tt It is a good repu- 
op sa | or a conducto ' 
ding cbaritgnge 7, humbers on the pro-| Monteux has not held aloof ¢eam a 
e - are well known. Mr. Monteux’s| Composer or any school. He haa 
ea ings of Franck’s symphony and | Prought to the study of modern works 
the “Tannhiuser” overture are famil-| OE wedge burned a little brighter 
iar. That of Strauss’ symphonic poem) to role 9 nba ante a score difficult 
was sympathetic | erstand. The novelties have 
The t | been in far the greater number 
Wbde past season has been one of Worth performing and keeping the 
g artistic merit. Many worthy ence te? and not merély tcum 
 hovelties have had a hearing, many veal ty ae played once and there- 
unfamiliar classics have been brought Hbraty shelves I Petey =y mphany 
to renewed attention while the more| Symphony Me 3 6 oars Kept the 
familiar classics have not been neg-| 2¢velopments of the “day ‘in male 
; * sVart zi j ‘ ? Ic. 
lected. Mr, Monteux’s programs have) oD Overs way the past Symphony 
contained the music of all schoolsi| trac. as been notable. The orches- 
|v Has won back its prestige, which 
progress, both technically and music-| 2nce, thanks to this sonal pin: pip: 
“ad - The musical public of this city! t® thé expert business management 
aee indeed been fortunate in having| ovo yy nest’. Other orchestras 
Mr. Monteux at the head of its most, weldin ay pee i ne, Cisappeating, 
important musical institution His! Hs ia indend’ een to and 
inc ° : ead, whatever 
bene Ge has been of untold occasion, defiant of the dictates ofa 
it to the musical life of the com-| union. The Boston Symphony has 
munity. | | remained by itself, on both business 
” >of canasiagr | ae he alta grounds, and its course 
19h Boston Symphony “Blase / “of , Anahotar Semoun, oe ane 
Y£0-21 came to an end last ri | Set eee 
, st | r ; * 
With a signal triumph for air. vt a eg Will be solved and the 
Monteux and his men. It is good to | made the A a cgay pi a 
record & success which has been so! tonians wh’ hay a vekrnad Teo ee 
richly deserved. Mr. Monteux took! of the re t sya Reinke the value 
the Boston Symphony conductorship | Major HHies abon ane ka ee by 
under a handicap. He j . i Dadhetinee | Rt. we 
a3 é inherited the. that it is perpetuated. | 
ere will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony. | 


bled and co-ordinated Players new. 
He 


Organiga-. 


Mr. Monteux has not Only assem-. 


} 
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-\of the heads of this applauding company 


(NM PHONY CONCERT went the notion that at the end of the sea- 


tit son of 1921, Mr.. Monteux is an abler, more 
~i30e oA af 


: aAvVAnw > sensitive, more versatile conductor than he 
WARM LEAVE-TAKIN ENDS / THE was at the beginning of the season of 1919. 
oe ‘ He is—by clear proof in his work; by 
mi SEASON clear impression, deepening the winter 
f through, upon his hearers. No conductor 
(Conductor and Orchestra as the Work of 14. serve the Symphony Concerts and 
| | ) ards 1 not deep- | 
| r Them—A keep to the standards thereof anc ; 
ine cere . Developer , en, broaden, refine in the process, It was 
Ripened Monteux and a Newly Risen 1). yyonteux 60 amplified, so sensitized that 


Band Well on the Way to Old Perfec- the audience saluted yesterday. 


— +e eo 


tions—Franck, Strauss and Wagner 08 No less good to hear was the warmth of 


i toward the or- 

rnoon in Music of Perennial this applauding company | Bioidy 

the Afte chestra itself. The clapping appreciably 
Glories swelled when, at the close of [Franck’s 
Ten? ; Symphony, the conductor bade the play- 

mre tne Wedel yesterday, the ins ers to their feet. When he did likewise, 


concert of the Symphony Orches- ter the concert had ended with the Over- 


a af 
. , *, © rles a ; he n 
Ss ing 4 ole fyietiede » is ture to ‘‘Tannhdauser, even cries and 
was festal, g9 a ways 


’ ; e 
. ceat in Symphony Cheers arose—rarest of sounds within oon 
Seager hiner ictelegt - . nent eyustom. sober precincts of the Symphony Concerts 
ah while, contrary 7 edi oa ra "and from such a Bostonian audience. oie 
nearly every one remaine 3 


th g Vv li d thereafter. 20m have there visti iar —? oe bri 

ete es Over de ncleh age Monteux 'release of honest impulse in a usually prim 

fone applause pty hletgeste : + a ae self-conscious public—or with more rea- 

it ws emonty eee ake. sustained; son, The orchestra is not yet the orches- 
S aera res 


lose | tra of the days when neither Europe nor f 


a exed ge ae pelle Than a not | America could match it; nor is it again 
“ns gnarl ee ates done. Then 'the almost ideal orchestra that it wae ping 
. ’ . st ‘dq. As Mr. 
eeector sincerest and warmest token OT | Canticaen 4 i ted ta be. dade: Monn 
ed ; . vy 
Se ancl Sted fae Ria eaten the less from last October’ through 
eo sternon, “ti then peer, Con-| the present April, progress toward the gon! 
Dirt. The mother (with daughters), wno|has never flagged. Again the eee eg peo 
tha Harvard baliad of Clase Dey pas- | highly responsive instrument, collectivels 
° 46 : ‘ a,‘* : : é 
tr gal re thea than uaeatiy do the {severally choir to choir and ong to mast 
aj I orps Keeps on 
elect matrons, the attendant demoiselles, | Again drained ease Porbelgorrs nite “1 is re- 
toward motor cars, tea-tables, engage- pesee on sofia gio Ai mpg Sha saa Bes old 
ments and pastimes. Yesterday, however, abe ng ‘ = ra RE NE aes ak. aay 
they lingered—stayed even until they had ran rom seksi id range 
twice and thrice recalled the conductor sSradation between; regaining ‘ne ¢ : Pres 
énd final:y set him within his standing © ¢XPression that answered to every c 
orchestra z poser, charactered each piece, summoned 
In moments of irritation over the recep- Prightmess or beauty or tafe ae 
é ar 
tion of novel and highly individualized mu- 4¢ —e so tech ad i bee a yo" 2S aghabeeks, 
Sle, it is possible to believe this assembly of Vi80rs. the pe gece ca ig kr 
Friday afternoons timid and close-minded, ‘tituted band do a acne ade hed 
“¥et it has long perceived and yesterday it them the work of the year has % 


,other player should oscitlate between th: 


'As for them they have deserved the op- 


ito the conductor and the music in hand,f§ 


warmly appreciated the qualities that shine 
‘Out of Mr. Monteux — his single-minded, 
Single-hearted devotion to his work, and 
for the work’s sake; his zeal for the broad- 
est and the finest standards of the orches- 
tra; his quickness and openness of mind; 
his catholic sympathies over the whole 
range of symphonic music and for 
the music of his own time most of 
all; his manifold e.oquence jin mani- 


plasticity, transparency, euphony of many- 
colored voice. 

The strings, notably among the second 
Vivlins, have regained sensitive and unitied 
voice, smooth and shimmering, ardent and 
incisive, aS many-tOned as the music it 
would speak. Yet an additional vidioncells 
or two would ‘better balance tne caoir; 
while there is still need of a first vio'a 
to companion in quality Mr. Burgin of ile 


fold performance, never declining into'| violins and Mr. Bedetti of the violoncellos. 


m¢diocrity, almost never falling into 
‘Toutine, usually revelation- of piece in 


The wind-choir is unexcelled in any Amer: 
ican orchestra—even Mr: Stock’s—and prob- 


‘Sors; Mr. Speyer’at the “Engtish’ horh aud: 
too infrequently at the Oboe, has added a 
stgnal talent to the orchestra; \Y 


Again’ it - came relatively fresh to con- 
ductor, orchestra and hearers; and again 


r. Laus?/it st ry 
with the: ‘bassoon, is peer to Parca S)/1¢ stimulated all three by what now seem 


| The || transparent qualities. If ey ! 
| er there w : 
clarinets are more debatable and upo. their |! mystery in human understand zi ve 
quality in the leisure of summer Mr. Mon- | reciati f f Martinis 
teux may advisedly ponder. Often he xe Vabetrdine aes wa it is op Obscurity, the 
. Peat idediissies hh. : SS, 1 6Seneral “irregularity” 
lg ge a tone that his six horn-players || with which this Symphony of Franck wii 
expert ilateher ‘wuapeete 4h, Mer “sain, 16! of old reproached. The motivs whence it 
. tat the first andl springs come Clear to th s Ss. 
> ; . ’ ‘ . °¢ e Car; b unmis- 
ig gab cea ee nave quite as much] takable quality they touch and hold the 
eae ta anus Beit ‘ged sco bake Agreed | imagination: again and again they recur 
, not adc €! The for and pr : 
two that have been missing from the de- geePrg Mnbnnc deg Nye! muse ee 


Sirable octet since the Hige as vivid and transparent—the long ascent, 


Ssinsonian days with occasi ‘i 
; ‘. ; Onal recession <¢ ; 
ended ? For the rest, Mr. Neumann at the c and recurring 


kettle-drums and Mr, Holy and Mme De! dh i song the way—trom shadow into 
: ee . Henri Tg “* =F radiance, out of brooding into gladness 
Spry ree ane speak weekly for them- At every turn, through each contrast up 
seives: WV ‘ : ’ 
pete pei Nay a “ne SRO REN and down gradation and modulation, mu- 
| . ombones know the secreis sical Structure and emotional content 
potn of mellowness and flare. A virtuoso as one; while harmonic and instrum ta 
of the tuba—for there can be and there has | color Seem as patiiral: inevit bl "vente 
pt in the orchestra such a player—jt sti] Above all the paseten ‘the Thoedanaan 
ack: an age | F ’ ~ passit ’ ‘ P : 
“cane Wk eee Ad 00 voice of the music are deeply and immedi- 
too, for mere appearance’s. sake fe Y> | ateiy human, almost universal. The won- 
ee ee h-'der remains that any hearer could have 
wilfully misunderstood, obstinately resisted 
such music, For Franck's Symphony is 


, / like to Matthew Arnold’s. definitio 
portunity that the conductor’s fondness fu. poetry. In it are simplicity and strona 


ultra-modern music bestows upon them, | beauty and nobility 


cad arson eps be net by choir does the |. Similarly, heard anew after superfluous 
whole orchestra gradually renew the mettle war-time banishment Strauss’s tone-poem' 
— - e - : 


of the old. A little more lightness | ' 

J - ‘ aT. and pli- remains QV I ‘ ~ ° 8 . ae wn 
P — . c nasi +] ee Cc . i 
ency and sensibility of shading when the erp-ece in Kind. Thus far! 


elder music is in hand.a little more openness eugiihon aca Coie ee ae! 
and suavity of tone when the voices are vet Sp] ns ' ; fa ean we of tea 
siaeed : ~piendors of tone, the measures of transe 
moving in mass; a little less muscularity guration «bides the yeurs. Again at their 
and a deeper richness of tone in broad bidding come majesty and might and 
Spread and upswelling climax and the end §yeavers opened, Still the measures where- 
Will be nearly gained. Already resiliency in man fights for his faiths and ideals, his 
to rhythm, alertness to modulation and life according to his own living, ring with 
transition, color-sense in harmonic back- a Knightly note unmatched outside the 
zround have ‘been reconquered. To these chivalric motiv in ‘‘Parsifa!.”” Once more 
glories regained the new orchestra adds the misty passage of chiidnood memories 
now a new and signal distinction of itS flickering across the dying mind wets 
own. For the first time in years, amd es- the eyes with an ineffable beauty, Still 
pecially in the String choir, it is a young do the stark drum-beats of Death the Mer.~ 
orchestra. And youth or the spirit of youth |ci'ess beat also upon the imagination, 
is the strongest safeguard against routine Throughout the tone-poem, indeed, goes 
and formula. It is only the truth to say | for some of us and unflagging *“‘the greater 
that Mr. Monteux with the players working | Strauss’’—not merely the Strauss who is 
with him have so restored the band—not so| master of delineation in tones, who can 
much in his own image as in the image of mate inextricably and evenly formal pro- 
its standards. Thank Heaven, they are not 8ress with emotional and pictorial content, 
a “tradition.”’ For they are still alive and,4nd still walk at ease and eloquently, 
quickening, , Whose palette glows with every harmonie 
piastones and jnstrumental color, mixed with imag- 
As usual at these final concerts, the pro- -Ination; but the Strauss who for once has 
gramme for the most part traversed famil-;©¢4?ched and known the heart and the will 
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Violas and the instruments of percussion, 


SS See 


lar pleces—Franck’s Symphony; Strauss's | °f man; who for once has quested toward 
fone-poem, ‘Death and Transfiguration”; the Divine Justice, who has penetrated 
_Wagner’s overture to his opera, ‘“Tann- “eeP Bh ei eh ino faiths, 
| hiiuser.”* Fortunately for music, com- the glories of man’s living and who 
poser and hearers. Mr. Monteux had put | has charged a universal music ag deep fr. 
~ by for two seasons this over-played Sym- Prices hoe i Few as yet may hear “Death 
‘Dhony in the days of Rabaud and Muck. ransfiguration’’ unstirred, ae i, 


ORK. | Laurent !s 
hand, time and again touching beauty, |ably in any European. Mr. ahs 
‘gaining power. probably. too, at the back | muster-flutist beyond any of his prede-e¢s 
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But, but, whispers the neighboring young-_ 


‘Ster as Mr, Monteux, at the overture to 


‘“Tannhiiuser,” lifts his stick: ‘Here is 
‘old hat’’indeed. Give the populace—and ’ 
the horns—their fling.’’ It is possible to be 
not so sure. For double and the lengthen- 
ing years that Strauss’s tone-poem has 
‘bided, Wagner’s overture has endured the 
teeth of time; and after them all and 
through the thick accretions of popularity 
upon the pages, Mr. Lawrence Gilman may 
still write well and truly in the programme- 
book of the National Symphony Orchestra: 
“How much of the thrice-familiar music 
remains unstated. The wonderful opening 
measures; the exciting emtrance of the 
Venusberg theme in the violas; the superb 
and passionate subject for the violins 
‘against which the ‘cellos surge in mount- 
ing chromatic waves; the enticing song of 
the clarinet heard through tremolos of the 
muted strings; the magnificent and thrilling 
elose—which, as Wagner blandly observed 
in his notes on the performing of ‘Tann- 
hiuser,.’ can make its intended effect only 
if the conductor and band expend upon 
it the utmost energy and force.’’ Both yes- 


terday lavished them. H. T. PARKER 
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/ 
S the audience of Friday afternoon | 
set the pace in leave-taking at 
the Symphony Concerts, so the | 
audience of Saturday evening.) 
kept and sped it, while, incidentally, two} 
familiar customs, for a year or two put) 
by, were renewed. Before the concert | 
began, in the tuning room,‘ Judge Cabot 
speaking for the trustees, congratulated 
the orchestra upon the work of the year 
in such a little speech as Mr. Higg!nson 
used to make. By exception, moreover, 
Mrs. Higginson stood beside him while he 
spoke, as though to reaffirm, as have other 
recent works on her part, a continuing if- 
terest in the band. Again, the familiar 
flowers of the final concert stood by the 
conductor’s stand—this time in the colors 
and :-the ribbons of France and the United 
States. When at last Mr. Monteux came 
to his place, an audience, from which only 
scattered subscribers were absent, saluted 
him with round upon round of appiause. 
Still heartier capping followed the pert: 
formance of Franck’s Symphony, swelling 
longest and loudest when the con 
ductor stood in the crescent of 
risen orcnestra. AS on Friday, 
audience lingered after the concert, 
would not have done until twice and 
thrice it had recalled Mr. Monteux, 
striving to shift a share of these plaudits 
to the smiling orchestra; uniil rising, 1! 
had again clapped and cheered him. in 
such earned appreciation, it 1S | 
both to give and to receive, and of suc 
beyond debating, are the deserts. of the 
conductor and the men who ' 
| jng the quality and with it the prestige ol 
| the Boston Orchestra. This season the 
| stride has been long and full; on Friday 


and Saturday the plaudits also spanned it 
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world, we rest assured, 
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iter as Mr, Monteux, at the overture to 


'“Tannhiiuser,” lifts his stick: ‘Here is 
‘old hat’ indeed. Give the populace—and ° 
the horns—their fling.” It is possible to be 
not so sure. For double and the lengthen- 
ing years that Strauss’s tone-poem has 
bided, Wagner’s overture has endured the 
teeth of time; and after them all and 
through the thick acerctions of popularity 
upon the pages, Mr. Lawrence Gilman may 
still write well and truly in the programme- 
book of the National Symphony Orchestra; 
“How much of the thrice-familiar music 
remains unstated. The wonderful opening 
measures; the exciting emtrance of the 
Venusberg theme in the violas; the superb 
and passionate subject for the Haag, 
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familiar customs, for a year or it ti 
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speaking for the trustees, ce ght - 
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in such a little speech as Mr. Higgine 
used to make. By exception, garde 
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and insist the 
him before th state of 
his life, the Submerged, before-dawn light, 

And always within him, Bloch is aware 
of the presence of an impulse to embrace 
all things ‘and men, a great will to say 
yea. It is perhaps the impulse that real-. 
ized itself too naively, too romantically, 
too thoughtlessly, in his Symphony, and 
which the experience of life, of men, of 
the world, has driven in, chained, weighed 
to earth. But it is alive, and fumbling for 
egress. It ig always there, beneath the 
bitterness, beneath the melancholy brood- 
ing, beneath the pain, beneath the ape-like 
joy and tenderness, veiled, grand, and Sor- 
rowful. And it forces itself upward, lacer- 
ated, woeful, half-broken, till at last the 
doors give, the old prophetic strain stands 
free and speaks again, stammers with ex- 
cess, Stands silent while the clouds part 
in the light of dawn. | 

One already knew, before the perform- 
ance of the orchestral, from the piano- 
version, how sheer, how rare, how re- 
markable a piece of self-registration, the 
3loch viola suite is. But the performance 
of the piece by the 
Orchestra early in November thrust the 
fact in on one again, and in thrusting it 
a Second time, made it pemetrate even more 
profoundly. For the two versions are 
like two of the prints which Alfred Stieg- 
litz sometimes makes of a single nega- 
tive and which, because of differences in 
the quality of the printing-paper, are quite 
distinct from each other. The pianoforte, 
of course, makes the suite an intimater 
thing; adumbrates colors in Place of gtat- 
ing them. It gives one the pleasure of 
hearing orchestral hues through another 
medium. The orchestra, on the other hand, 
both swells and subtilizes the ideas; the 
colors are boldly, shrilly, fully stated. The 
differences of medium, in consequence, 
made one to hear the composition, already 
familiar, quite afresh. Indeed, it is pos- 
Sible that one heard it for the first time 
entire, for Bloch is determined orches- 
tral writer, and the version for the larger 
instrument is perhaps the superior. 

The instrumentation of Bloch is original 
and daring beyond his pianoforte style. 
It is exceedingly such; fruits are held un- 
der one’s nostrils. And yet it is exceed- 
ingly neat and dry and pointed. The dyna- 
mics of the band are seldom called into 


play; the sign ff appears only a few times 


in the score. Nevertheless, the orchestra 
is heard in its entirety and power. Both 
the extremes of cOloration are reached; 
the Bloch score calls into play at once a 
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not so sure. For double and the ws iggy eRe WR ; terest on the working cel Boden Wg ees solds in Bloch’s lyre deeper, than those 
hehe go ebapeal Rorataee tke clare the othe, Buclenee ghee. ce nag the same time giving it street, Tuesdays, 9 ‘4t appear in any of Debussy’s. The bass 
bided, set the pace in leave-taking 
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through the thick acerctions ; , Hatuvday A 

audience oO pa \ 


limits that can b } Franklin Savings Bank; : 
nh eigen ; & set t Kk 8 instruments of percussion demanded by 
upon the pages, Mr. Lawrence Gi kept and sped it, while, incidentally, 


ivilizi , days, 9 A. M. to 2.7” ‘ 
ill t ll and truly in the programme- clvinzing value of such Union Institution for Bloch give hig music a sharpness and 
still write well and truly ITOR 


. ak fy sal if It is interesting to s Street, Fridays, 9 -briskness alien t¢ D , 
na ‘ or two pt ; 111e¢n to Debu ’ 
book of the National Symphony Orchestra; ‘ggg re Ma ee ae HE dang ae concert #% A igyeren the architect] Bigg etek hs Mone “nare-drum as ottéotivenr pe dees aca 
“How much of the thrice-familiar music DY ».,. WOE ' apdon 7 2e each €lement of the y ; INSKYV; there ig a Inemo ab’ ‘passes 
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and passionate subject for the violins in such a little rg Ma pa a mnAiiodl with notable consistency tions are such as UY adopted from thé jazz bands, is emplopaa 
against which the ‘cellos surge in mount- used to make. . os aA nag Agno Heme ture or factor In any ¢ |} ing and systematl(jn conjunction with the célesta, with whips 
ing chromatic waves; the enticing song Of Mrs. SUSE NAOH Stoo Br cy as te ae tion which is of greater man, woman and {ping effect in the last movement. 
the clarinet heard through tremolos of the | spoke, as though A Aiea a continuing i often neglected or alt # not only to help th¢ And ns never before, one recognized the 
muted strings; the magnificent amd thrilling recent works . v I pele ; the famili than the chapel, becau: | the Government, to masSterliness of the work. The Viola Suite 
close—which, as Wagner blandly observed terest in the ane a siti ep pug well learned by this tin | lated Savings that 4s. perhaps not the imost powerful of 
in his notes on the performing of ‘Tann- fjowers of the final aaa se the colq@ Cifective education that ing and make work |pioch’s works It has neither the Srandi. 
hiiuser,’ can make its intended effect only conductor's pepe ioe Peggle apa Perse SFAreG by religion at a Same time it aS po ose full lyricism of the Psalms, nor the 
if the conductor and band expend upon and the ised “ ibefitag Mr propel ¥ — and the design of 1 Must not be carriedlintensity and vehemence of the String 
it the utmost energy and force.”’ Both yes- States. WwW hen aid roe Maga te a rae piety College for: | good living, educat Quartet, It is the first of his ConpMEE 
terday lavished them. H. T. PARKER to-bis place; an ig ei Pla fa keen’ salu hinarrenntes ct “R che ant get peenenee jtions entirely conceived and executed 
: scattered subscribers were ab: ~ well-rounded life. |, . nce 
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| | ae thn 4 | of adjustment to the life of the 
| Still heartier capping followe a unt | may be more abundnoyw world are indubj 
CLUB ORGANIZED formance of Franck’s Symphony ' te € ei HOW TO SA\ individual advice bi tre Indu Iita bly Somewhat re- 


Sponsible for the Comparative smallness 


st when th ( i ' 
longest and _ loudes a make these points <j, ¢ scale OF a ; 

T » crescent of ee oi meere. Moreover, Bloch is ripenin 
| FLU k MUSIC newer mere re es on Friday, Association for the Pron sist those who ca! esthetically very rapidly; it may be he 
risen orchestra. op ne hea conce . . the apportionment Clhas repressed himself a little in der t 
audience lingered after ne Sones )=§ 6Gon of Savings Arrar Bank officers, sa’ i ' order to 


_ , rt | ; obtain greater control over his style. 

; REET: incten es aon ase Mr. Monte Advice on Budgets at ere. OFS 8 the work has qualities that mabe ia 
eset ties «share. of these plaud ings Banks Next Mon tematic savine amenn wining - beg improvement over. 

to the smiling orchestra; until rising, uy discouraging unwise-|;. Sia tae ee “iguye tiie The Suite 
had again clapped and paper oe eg of Savi ai ing. Many of the deélt cei | oe ey who has him- 
such earned appreciation, it is pleas aving, wher. carried Sections of the coun! niece | of o Pht tH ts pu 'S_ a capital: 
poth to give and to receive, and Of and conscientiously, is and budget experts “4 7..; rsanization, There are no 


| ; sis on a ) ; dead, no insj Shificant ¢ a8 
beyond debating, are the deserts. ol | &8 instanced by the sa tions such as the aie Cre . 94 s: on in it. it 
ynductor and the men who are res plishmente ep F Cleveland. the North |». tae chan i Motion and yet always a. 
ing the quality and with it the prestis¢ e enjam: single thing. It envolves relentlessly, and 
' e « . 
) sd le i Orchestra This season | 4nyone of intelligence mi 


c | ¢ a € ’ a 
stride has been long and full; on Fri a budget, show good re: 


have proved not on! WW¥S there, and yet persistently In. Bras 
and Saturday the plaudits alse egg to save, but to obtain | public but good bus ny Bip ho ae a single cue 
| is | ‘ory rewards for his e | savings cepartmentd tin entirely individual, ioe: 
last mont! have a plan anq car) cn ged le ae Throughout. one has the sense that the 
°%) music lovers met in the ar matically. In this vas. and systematic adn.~-™poser is entirely free, entirely at ease; 


Club. Th might seem too trivial r > al iieine: att event, Pouring himself out naturally and richly; 


Boston A rt 59 sed I ro SA . P ° . 
the Boston Fiut as to enable one to ce tie vestment houses, aj it promises that w hen Bloch does succeed 
‘nm mounting again to the heights attained 


or each month and by < commun tty Covelopny n the Quartet and in the Psalms, he will 


ewident { ft 
| ang, the president { a and will make the | : | 
Mr. eel rey pil speech of w penditures properly, witl standard of living a}| mount In order to achieve work com- 
in his wile 7 | 


. elub, aagniratio ra ' ple re sol; ail ) 
sno utlined the aims and asp! vet gradually accumulate an he {dea hehind 3 eter, more golid, formaily harder evel; 
come, O | He SA} be worth while. ——The_idea_hehind than they. It promises the achievement 


f this unique organization. . 
of this in the grand region of the masterwork sie 


yose of the associatl 
at surpose of the eg : : 
fe i has already achieved in the more circum. | 


Having these facts j 

ster love for the flute and | Prey a P o in 

is to gee aarformins chamber mu} r the Promotion — ‘Scrided. It promises for Ernest Bloch at- 
music DPD b | 


tveg the instrument its Prof Savings today complet _tainments of which perhaps no other living 
setting? to encourage skill in execu'y with six Boston Saving As in the past, th) O'PPOSer Is capable. [Paul Rosenfeld in. 
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: ; usic compos fi Perry ; 
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On a Sunday afternoon 


about 
gallery of the 
invitation was 
Plavers’ Club 


from 
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pieces agains 
Conclusion. 


Overture to “‘Rienzi’’ 


g Princess. 
The Ship goes to 
Bronze Warrior. 


Orchestra’s 
Symphonic Suite, ‘‘Scheherazade’’ 


(after ““The Thousand Nights and a Night”) Opus 35 


The Sea and Sindbad’ 


II. The Sto 


s Ship. 


ry of the Kalander-Prince. 


IIIf. The Young Prince and the Youn 


(“The Youth of Hercules’’) 
Concerto for Pianoforte in E-flat, No. 1 


Symphonic Poem, “‘La Jeunesse d’Hercule’’ 


SYMPHONY HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 21, AT 3.30 

GUY MAIER, Pianist 

CHICKERING PIANO USED 


a rock surmounted by a 


PENSION FUND 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


Thirtghocathe Concert for the 


) & 
IV. Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. 


BY THE 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Tickets at Symphony Hall Box Office. $2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00, no tax. | 
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27 TREE nes 


371TH PENSION 
FUND CONCERT 


OO ewe ti | 


Vivid Performance of the'| 
“Scheherazade” Suite Is 
Orchestral Triumph 


GUY MAIER SHOWS 


POWER AT PIANO 
Me «Ah ————hy 22./9-20 , 


| | 4 
| In Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon the Symphony orchestra 
gave its 37th Pension Fund concert, 


the first of this season. 

The program was: “Scheherazade.”’ 
SYmphenie suite, Rimsky-Korsakoft: 
“The Youth of Flercules,’’ symphonic 
poem, Saint-Saens; concerto in E-flat 
No. 1, for plano and orchestra, Liszt: 
| Rienzi” overture, Wagner. Guy Maier, 
pianist, was soloist: 
|. The hall was filled. The orchestra 
Was on its mettle, The conductor was 
in- his best mood to take advantage of, 
ithe skill and the Special aplomb of his ~ 
/men, The audience was keenly curi-— 
;OuUS to see how Mr. Monteux and the 
' musicians would play the ‘Schehera- 
| zade’’ suite, ag they were to give it for ° 
the first time together. Spontaneous en- 
thusiasm greeted the Suite at every} 
break in {ts course. The concert was a 
splendid success. 

A dominant note ran through the 
whole prosram—spectacular and glori- 
/OUS employment of conquering might. 
iIt was as if the selections had been | 
| made for the celebration of some great | 
| triumph. Perhaps Mr. Monteux and his 
; ‘nen are mainly Republicans and took 
' the chance to glorify the sweep of Nov. 


) 


-. At any rate, the whole program and 


~ 


~ a <r ee 


< aes 


|| the playing of it sounded like that from 


| the surging victory of the sea over Sin- 
bad’s ship, Shattered against the rock 
on which the bronze warrior stood, | 
through the suggested power of young 
Mercules, in the triumphal straing of) 
the concerto and down to the blaring | 
| bDomp of “Rienzi.” 

The interspersed lyric beauties that! 


Served by contrast to make the impres- | 


| Sion of Slory more vivid were exquisitely | 
Dortrayed by Mr. Burgin in Scheheraz-| 


lade'’s tale-telling, by the orchestra and 
by Mr. Mater in the concerto, 


The pianist and his characteristic man- 
ner fitted perfectly the general scheme 
of the concert. He seemed the animating 
centre of the whole machine. He played 
with all there was in him and with his 
whole body, Head, neck, shoulders, 
arms, legs, feet took Part in the rhythm 
and the feeling. Mr. Maier is a two- 
fisted pianist and holds nothing in re- 
serve. It is not Posing. He just means 
everything he does. And he does it all 
superbly, 


GUY MAIER 


W on ald. ~~ Ta ¥-14 920 
No musician of Boston has made a 
more distinguished name for himself in 
recent years than Guy Maier, the pian- 
ist, Who is to piay with the Boston Sym- 


hom ‘Orenestra Ht its Pe nsion lund, 
sunday afternoon, This, } 
mrst appearance in Roston 


the orchestra, follows a long and 


inocable reeord of lnighly suecessful ree! 
citals, not only sre but in New York! 
‘and other Cities, Together with Lee } 
| Pattison, he has specialized in nna 

| 


of music for two pianos, and the two 
young men, by their combined talents, | 
have created a fresh interest in musie in} 
this form. : 
At the declaraton of war Mr. Maier’ 





~~ ene © <a eeee =O xreet ee & 


went to France and took an important |@Rimsky - Korsakoff’s ‘‘Scheherazade” | 
part in the work with our army there.|wWwas given a wonderful performance, | 
He helped in the organization of the|with its splendid underlying ring of the 
ereat “leave centres’ behind the front. |gea—now calmly rolling, now menacing | 
and delighted wounded soldiers by histand angry, finishing in the breathlessly | 
eoneerts in many encampments. In/dramatic wrecking of Sinbad’s ship | 
|'Paris he also attracted considerable at-|“against a rock surmounted by a/| 
‘tention by his recitals. Last year, sev-| bronze warrior.”’ It will be remembered | 
‘eral concerts for young people, with pre- that M. Monteux conducted the first. 
Mrained'y talks on the music to be played. |ballet adaption of this piece as Diaghi- | 
afforded some of the delightful musical ff’'s company performed it. Some very | 
events of the season, ‘fine violin solo passages in this number | 
» At this concert he wil! perform Liszt’s were rendered by Richard R. Burgin, 
brilliant concerto in & flat with the or-|the new concert master. In fact this 
-chestra. Pierre Monteux, conductor, ; Was his first important solo work with | 
will make the afternoon exceptionally | He Symphony Orchestra. | 
interesting by rendering Rimsky-Kor-| -The symphonic poem, “The Youth of. 
sakoff’s symphonic. suite, “Sohehera-, Hereules,”’ by Saint-Saens, although » 
gade,’’ based upon tales from the Ara- possessing its dramatic moments, and | 
hian Nights. Perhaps no score could an undercurrent of buoyant strength, | 
display the individual talents of a vir- Was much more quiet than the exuber- | 
tuoso orchestra more strikimgly than ant Russian piece. | 
*his colorful and pictorial masterpiece. A happy addition to the programme 
Its notable violin solos will afford a was the Liszt concerto in E flat, played | 
‘special opportunity to hear the talents ot by Guy Maler, with the orchestra. ‘Boa : 
Se ccrtmaster, Richard Bargin, (O" te ohasenterietio Laent “concert, | 
as'a virtuoso. The other numbers will of tris character c . 7 
, which runs the gamut of practically all | 
be Saint-Saens’ ‘symphonic poem, ‘‘The ,yman emotions, he has added further 
Youth of Hercules” and W agners Ovcr- Jaurels to his name. Clear and bell-like | 
ture to “Rienzi.” in the lighter passages, magnificently | 
abandoned in the heavy parts, his touch | 
shows as great a sensitiveness aS his 


‘ 
’ 


re re ne te ee we eee 


= programmes. for the PA DO MUON Vitae a ee d th, 
mmes. for the PAnsion Fund? A mis- Voice to at eens. ‘the glow of the 


days dO we Bostonians a 
Renee mOnINAS ear in’ the’ Oper cna: 


y “* uae) : ry tiles 9 om: m — | 


anette Sse that of yesterday and of wht. ‘music. 6 brass lent power ‘ane | 
takes 4 Noak be within easy recollection |~, -“°*® to its scnorities. The wha Lara 
fortunate in ae hecnen ag was aca ei —_— rhythm. Hardly” a 
enc nts | of the audi- new estate, has it ge im 
stood cnt. Het see perceptible seats aes a0 DUlSseNe. and denaitive on aa 
town, by and eee” techy does the prey a ee — 80 played, both the 
vi : ? y @ renewal « maginative splendor of 
yokes ge ragh = faye B have still When coeeee  aremanien those that Heke 
an interesting director or? SRORLOUX, 18 + could Say to theskaktene a 2. yates } 
| : ‘ " s the “ 

Re Leesaphd se gp Saag was the conductor eevee or “Tristan”: “Our oie ae | 
Raed” Miiek ae piece of yesterday after-'.°" and know and delight in this as well 
oe tp ee ae symphonic suite, Poy: * yt 
@hvoueks cine ae Nights, ‘Scheherazade.”’ tk s the fortunes of the afternoon. went, 
since time gb he Knows the music, . second part of the concert was far 1688 
the ‘veteian th Las he has led jin it ml eresting and Impressive in the quality 
Diathtlet’e on Suited the needs of Mr. of both music and performance. No doubt 
a= a ussian Ballet. In itself, Saint-Saéns’s tone-poem, “‘The Youth of 
b rigs Jt axiohens his best powers, /¢rcules,” has merits--appropriate motivs. 
did, glowing tk sumptuous and splen- smooth jointure, felicitous workmanship, 
thant deine te 1 harmonic and instru. 2 Painstaking- imagination. When Mr, 
strands finely ae a in contrasts, in Rabaud revived the piece, after years of 
beats high and ated ipo Saab rhythm neglect, the listener half-believed in ‘it. 
Psa oe pete obits ation tingles upon Yesterday, however, the sensuous dalliance 
alternates with nikgent’ aes of progress @nd the manly readiness, between which 
ness. AS in a theatre of to ee Sch: pei wai Stage Hercules must choose, sounded 
the ear may hear and Abies imagination equally dull. Virtue and yice at Saint- 
iiawery ef the music tans By Rs the Saéns's varnishing hands wizened into 
herself speaks seducti-ely to teagan ag tonal platitude. The music smelt equally 
eed: Théte: drones the ireicrn. Stening of the composer's study-table and of a 
wondrous tale. In the solita id at his large and fashionable Parisian audlence, 

ary garden Nor did it receive exactly a polished and 


é an sie 2. 
CONCERT FOR | technique. The orchestra supported 
: | 'him with perfect sympathy. 


} 
! 


The last number was one which is al- 
a favorite at the Pops, but was 
augmented 


\ | wavs 
4 , doubly glorified with the 
| winter orchestra. Wagner’s overture to 


sé 


i Soez® . 


Guy Maier Soloist With |* a as 


_ Symphony Orchestra 
Hf e: rebel. i Ls A2ol 920 


* An appropriate acclamation to 
boisterous entrance of winter was the 
fension fund concert given for and by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra yester- 
gay afternoon. Brilliance, dash, dra- 


matic power and heroic energy adorned 
ach of the four numbers on the pro-- 


ample opportunity to blaze forth, col- | 


the | 


| 
' 


Empleo and in each the orchestra had | 


ctively and individually in all 
Blory and perfection of its technique and | 
temperament. It seemed attuned to the | 
ging storm outside, and in sonorous 
and magnificent passages translated the | 
lements into the melody of strong emo- | 
ons. The audience which entirely | 
filled the house, was thoroughly appre- | 
iative, judging from the prolonged | 
applause whch recalled (M. Monteux and) 


‘ 


e soloists many times, and was 


acknowledged by the entire orchestra. 


Symphony Orchestra for the profit 


the | benevolently and deservi 


Rienzi” ‘set an emphatic and brilliant 
eriod to a rarely fine and nicely Dbal-, 


nced concert. 


‘Scheherazade” and Supplements 9 “0 
by the 


Ya CAL Pry™ . 

The first. purpose of a. concert 
éf its 
increase the income 


ngly disbursed. 


The second is to display the quality of the 
orchestra that sustains the fund and is 
the gainer by it. The third is to give to 
the assembled audience the pleasure of 
mugie and performance. By experience of 
the past a concert of Wagner’s music best 
serves these three endg. Chaikovsky is useful 
to them, especl 
phony.” <An eminent. “assisting artist, 


Persion Fund is to 


also worth the while. Departures from | 
aS | 


lue Dan- | 
ube’? waltz on such a programme, or when | 
added | 
bers. | 
The dependable choice, however, is 3 
“Wagner Concert.’ It fills Symphony Hal), 
puts cenductor and band on their mettle, | 
vields music that next to never in these 


routine Wwaken discoverable interest 


when Dr. Mtck set Strauss’s °“B 


the Harvard Glee Club_ twice 
choral. pieces to the orchestral num 


ally with his ‘Pathetic Sym- | 
gs” is | 


the youn rin 
Satenivg ae ‘ee eon AA ed princess subtly accented performance: Since even 
dream and fondle. The revels a gee and working hours have their limits, Mr. Mon- 
swirl through the ni aghdad teux could not prepare éverything as h 
ight. The great Sea) had ‘‘Scheherazade.”’ r ’ 


tosses Sinbad’s ship from wave to wave 
When Mr. Monteux can go visualize a th 
J 


music, so set it, as it were, within a th 
atre, he is invariably eloquent. aedver 
there is magic in “‘Scheherazade’’—the 
magic of Rimsky-Korsakov’s imaginati : 
When he would evoke the Storied at: 
the magic of music’ when melody “ese 
modulation, rhythm and color the matt ) 
within, the manner without, unite in d a 
and illusory sensatio: upon any and “alt 
voor tm ti Monteux would not be the 
‘onductor that he is di sti 
Jasin e did he not stir to such 
Yesterday, besides, the orchestra Caught 


sparks from director and composer. Fa- 
millarly ‘‘Scheherazade”’ has been display- 


ful music for the virtuosi that Strew the 
band. It was so again when Mr Laus at 
the first bassoon began the tale of the 
Kalendar-Prince; When Mr. Sand sang 
upon his clarinet; when Mr. Holy added 
the color of his harp; when Mr. Burgin 
made the voice of Scheherazade upon his 
Violin cajoling enough to win twenty Sul- 
fans. (Tn the orchestra he gains a beauty 
of penetrating tone, a2 warmth of expebe 
sion that evaded him, the other day, as 
Solo-violinist’’ in a miscellaneous con- 
cert.) As signal were the virtues of the 


* S@veral ehoirs. The strings shimmered in 


the episode of the garden, or elsewhere se 


| Liszt and Wagner filled the remainder of 
e programme—Liszt of the concerto for 
piano in E flat, Wagner of-the overture 
to ‘‘Rienzi.”” Mr. Guy Maier played the 
.30lo part in the concerto, with a tone that 
seemed dry and hard, a stiff progress, an 
impassive mood, until he reached the 
,8cherzo-like measures. Then he lightened 
his touch, warmed his voice, relaxed his 
fingers and through the finale caught in 
measure the verve and glint of the music. 
Throughout, however, he remained litera!, 
gaining neither the sweeping ardor nor the 
jewelled workmanship that are the two 
‘Ways with Liszt of the concertos. As for 

‘the accompaniment—even the Symphony 
Orchestra may now and then fall away to 
‘scratch performance.” Far better. went 
the overture to ‘‘Rienzi.’”’ Mr. Mager, in- 
jeed, made the trumpet passages at the he 

ginning sound as though the Wagner of 
the golden prime had written them; while 
Mr. Monteux, as the music warrants, laid 
On and spared not, whether it was ‘gal- 
umphing sound and fury or songful paste 
and fustian. Mr. Gilman, writing of this 
overture to “Rienzi” in a reeent pro- 
gramme-book of the National Orche a, 
remarked that jit was ‘‘near-Mayerb » ant 
At the least, Mr. Monteux raised the | leo. 
holic contents to something more than tie 


edge to Rimsky-Korsakov’s modulations or, @nd seventy-five hundredths per centwm. | 


again, sang deep and full in his sea-meas- 





SYMPHONY HALL | 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 6, at 3.00 o'clock 


Thisty-cighth Concert for the 
Benefit of the Orchestra’s 


PENSION FUND 


BY THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


et to 1 eeu La so 
ALL-WAGNER PROGRAMME: 


Prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger”’ ‘J 
Prelude to “Lohengrin” e as rt ye, the. Third Act of’ *'Tristan and 


Overture to “‘Tannhiauser” and Bacchanale (With En 
glish Horn Sol 
(Paris cree) Excerpts from ‘‘Der Rin des N ibelungen"” 
(With Chorus of Women’s Voices) Siegtried's Passage to. Briinnhilde’s Rock; 
(‘‘Siegfried,”” Act III, Scene 2) 


Morni D ‘ 
Ride of the Valkyries from ‘“‘Die Walkitire” J vacant own gad Siogtried pies al 
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ymphony Orch 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


ALL—-WAGNER 


Prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’ 
Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin’’ 
Overture to “‘Tannhiuser” and Bacchanale 
(Paris Version) 
(With Chorus of Women’s Voices) 


Ride of the Valkyries from ‘Die Walkiire” 


Tickets now on sale at Symphony Hall 


WAGNER PROGRAM AT . 
PENSION CONCERT 


Symphony Orchestra Plays: 
to Capacity Audience 


Se TT ING 


People’s Orchestra Wins Vigorous 
Applause in Convention Hall 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


2, cas 
i lerre Monteux, conductor, gave the , 
second of its three concerts in, aid of the | 


Pension fund yesterdav afternoon at’ 


PROGRAMME: 


Prelude to the Third Act of “Tristan and 
Isolde’’ 
(With English Horn Solo) 
Excerpts from ‘‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’’ 
Siegtried's Passage to Briinnhilde’s Rock; 
(“‘Siegfried,” Act III, Scene 2) 
Morning Dawn and Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey (‘‘Gotterdimmerung,”’ Prologue) 


LE 


Box Office. $2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00, no tax 
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and enthusiastic applause were partly & | 
tribute to Wagner, excerpts from whose 
music dramas filled the entire program. 
It was a tradition for some years be-| 
fore the war to play a Wagner program | 
at one of the pension fund concerts. It | 
Was also a tradition that the orchestra 
Should be on its mettle on Such occa- 
sions and better if possible the high 
Standard of performance set at the 
regular concerts. 

Yesterday the orchestra played much 
as though it were a ‘special Wagner 
night” at the Pops, where many re- 
hearsals are an impossibility. Those 
skeptical listeners who have not heard 
Such excellent recent performances as 
that of Beethoven's First Symphony on 
Jan 2i must have formed the impression 
that the absolute precision and euphony 
in ensemble which were a chief glory of 
the old Symphony Orchestra are absent 
in the present band. 

The brass section were the most obvi- 
ous Offenders. The chorus from the Ce- 
Cilia Society, trained by Agide Jacchia, 
sang its few measures off ‘stage ac- 


“et “ . : ‘ , 
“ymphony Hall. The vapacity audiencet ceptably. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 





PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 


FOR PENSION FUND 
ered, Wy th ‘7 </ 
Program of Exceptional Merit Re- 


ceives Warm Applause 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 
its 29th concert for the benefit of the | 
orchestra’s pension fund yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. Pierre Mon- | 
teux conducted. ‘The hall was well 
filled and an appreciative audience. 
listened to the rather long program, | 
which was made up of works by Tschai- | 
kowsky. 

The first half of the program was his 
symphony in FE minor. Even with its | 
finale of tremendous force, this sym- 
phony largely gives the impression of 
sombre and plaintive melody. The 
second half was in strong contrast, and 
the violin concerto in D major gave 
Richard Burgin, the concert master of 
the orchestra, a rare opportunity for 
the display of his excellent technic and 
emotional expression. Mr. Burgin was 
recalled four times to receive the ap- 
plause of the audience 3 

The “Italian Caprice” brought out the 
| full strength of the orchestra. Jean 
Bedetti, first ‘cellist, played the “Varia« 
tions on a Rococo Theme” with or- 
chestral accompaniment, and he also 
returned several times to acknowledge 
the hearty plaudits which his playing 
justified. 

The “Marche Slave,” with its strongly 
marked Russian characteristics, was a 
fitting ending to @ program of excep~ 
tional merit. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1920--21 


Two Hours of Chaikovsky Taows, Qhaa.te, 


| The Svmphenyv Orchestra is generousl th 
Boe public of the concerts for the incré@ase 
of its Fension Fund. Many such «hearers 
—conductOr and manager seem to believe— 
seek it cnly on these occasions. To them 
accord ngly it would return full measure. 
Hence progfammeés two:hours long and 


; 
‘ 


lla next to Wagner, Chaikovsky. WUWsu- 
| ally, it has been the Chaikovsky of the 
| Pathetic Symphony, the Nutcracker Bal- 


i let, or hoth. Yesterday, however, Mr. Mon- | 
teux, as his frequent way is, departed from | 
precedent. ‘“All-Chaikovsky,”’ as the pDa- | 


tois of the concert-hall puts it, was to be 
the programme; but’ by” will of the con- 
ductor it traversed ‘his Fifth Symphony, 


his Italian Caprice, his Slavic March, his* 
! 


of a s'ngle composer. Even Beethoven has / 
So served a gocad cause; these many years | 
has heen prop. and pillar ‘to it: 


| programmes as often as not of the music: 
if 
| 

, 


the sonzful- measures do not lack ‘senSu- 
OUs beauty nor the ornate measures. flu- 
ent grace, nor the pattern-weaving piquant 
intricacy “A fragment of the Concerto for 
Violin remains a fragment, but in it “Mr. 
Burgin did feats of virtuosity in the weav- 
ing of the cadenza, caught not a little OL 
Russian fire and bite in the trans tions, 


‘sounded the sensuous fullness of Chaikov- 


Sky’s melody. Too finely in the cadenza 
he sometimes drew his tone, but elsewhere 
it warmed the car. Agreed that the Ital- 
lan Caprice is no match for Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s similar Spanish adventure in instru- 
mental and harmonic dress and in art- 
ful play with rhythms. But the very 
candors of Chaikovsky speak for him in 
the drenched Itatian dance-tunes the 
rhythmic vigors, the high colors, the 
oroad strokes of a music designed to blaze 
and, crackle. And the Slavic March ig a 
march .of racial moods as well as of ra- 
cial hymn. 


| ROceco, Variations, for. Violoncello. and Or- | 
| chestra, the first movement of his Concerto | 
for Vielin. As frequenters of the regular | 
Symphony Concerts Know, Chaikovsky 
|} has there been in long eclipse. Dr. Muck 
cdistiked his music and mistrusted himself 
as conductor in it; Mr. Rabaud accepted 
linquestioned Parochial Parisian scorn of 
it; . only Mi. Monteux~and of late. has 
| en open-minded to it and by no means 
| UDresponsive under the tests of actual per- 
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| 
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|} 
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racker Dances. Possibly a superior pub. 


lic mislikes the Slavie March or thr Jtal- 


iz ce’ ee es gee a a 
) ‘an Sapricé because they are played at the 


i Poy; ‘as , ¢. ; 
Pops. Yet they are not less inspiriting 


Pieces in kind: while for many years in 
se +7 M4 °- " . . ~— * 
Ertecge Cities, the Russian’s Fifth Symphony 

| has borne many sons of scrutiny. 


Phere was no mistaking either the pleas- 


ure that th's music yielded or the just de- 
sert that it received in Such restoration 
in the active repertory. The Rococo Vari- 
€tiOns may be as intricate, ornhte and 
long-spun as the t.tle implies; the violon- 
ceil st may for instant stumble, as did 
Mr, Bedett! on ’Sunday: yet in ‘his tone 


| formance, “The more the pity then that 
no larger audience came to the well-spread 
oard of yesterday. POssibly a casual] pub- 
| C vegins and ends With the Chaikovsky 
Of the Pathetic Symphony and the Nut- 


[ 
| 


Yet it was the Symphony that brought 


| Chaikovsky, cOnductor and orchestra. fulle 
| est deserving. Theorize about the com: 
ede rand his music as the doubter may.| 
‘In the closet,” pose as some of us do | 
over both when we are in the company of | 
(the superior, yet in the concert-hall and in 
this Fifth Symphony, there is no resisting 
him. Hear again the sombre introduction: 
fol'ow the tumults of the first movement: 
Catch the mood of the half-sensuous halt- 
sentimental, full-throated, amply ‘Dated 
melody, and jllusion begins. The long 
Song of the Andante from the instant that 
| the 1orn sounds it through the instant in 
y Which the violins resummon it makes of 
- Musion emotion. The Waltz that is Scher 
ZO ‘% Music of ChaikOvsky haunted’ and 
| S turbulence in the Finale 
may be no more than routine Chaikovsky; 
but the splendors, the vigors, the proclama- 
tion of the will to live and the joy of liv- 
: ng, Name at the end With power. 
| Chaikoyvsky like Puecinj may not abide 
the contacts of the Study. The one, the 
; other reeds the contacts. of concert-hall 
alt shortcomings, is homer see eae 
t SS, 15 human volce to.as hus 
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Schumann, Mr. Bauer and Others lof the Eighth Symphony. is r 


Save in one item, the programme of the standable, MNase es 
‘Symphony Orchestra’s concert in Sanders) Had Berlioz been content to wi 
Theatre at Cambridge last evening was cording to the models. of — ee feos 
derived from those of last week’s and/°f anticipating the manne 
this week’s concerts in Boston: From the of fifty years hence, he wou 
former came Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- th® suggestion of amateu: s 
phony and Liszt’s ‘‘Tasso,” and from the is not. infrequently found rs * 
latter Barlioz’s Overture to his opera O® the other hand he ¥ ld hay 
“Benvenuto Cellini.” But while the soloist US NO excuse for the won nder 
of today, Mr. Bauer, was heard last night, |™USt inevitably feel when real 
his chosen piece was Schumann’s concerto, | With a thought for its histori a 4 
not Brahms’s.. Doubtless many would ings. In this overture as e s 
have appreciated the substitution © of lioz is weakest when he atter 
Lekeu’s Fantasia for the “Tasso,” but|melody. He was following a t sur 
‘Mr. Monteux evidently desired the grandilo-| When he strove to get er va, oy om 
quent close which Liszt’s symphonic poem |S@Uare-cut periods of the class ical is | 
‘affords. As we learn from the programme- but he failed. to find a aath fa | ry 
book, an orchestra of truly modern’ pro- stitute, The cantilena near. i she be 
portions © played the Eighth Symphony of the piece is amorphous, and: hives! 
when it was first heard, and in ashall that |Chord accompaniment, on which — 
eemmiated three thousand people, yet tald as 3 relied in such sit Uy; a end 
there is no gainsaying that like the sym-|bald ee anything in veins? a 
s oa on.es of Haydn, which it resembles at} ‘Once. that ds. over with. rt 
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| Schumann, Mr. Bauer and Others of the Eighth Symphony is readily under- 

: 1 . ; 
__ Save in one item, the programme of the, tee ee ; 
(‘Symphony Orchestra’s concert in Sanders’ ad Berlioz been content to write ae- 
| Theatre at Cambridge last evening was She in: to the models of his time instead 
'derived from those of last week’s and °f anticipating the manners and methods 
i 


‘this week’s concerts in Boston. From the Of fifty years hence, he would have escaped 


| former came Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- the suggestion of amateurishness which 
‘phony and Liszt’s “Tasso,” and from the iS not infrequently found in his musie.. 


i latter Barlioz’s Overture to his opera On the other hand he would have given 


“Benvenuto Cellini.” But while the soloist US NO excuse for the wonder which ~he 
lof today, Mr. Bauer, was heard last night, must inevitably feel when we listen to it 
his chosen piece was Schumann’s concerto, | W/th a thought for its historical surround- 


not Brahms’s. Doubtless many woula i%88. In this overture as elsewhere Ber- 
| have appreciated the substitution of loz is weakest when he attempts sustained 


_Lekeu’s Fantasia for the “Tasso,” but Melody. He was following a sure instinct 


Mr. Monteux evidently desired the grandilo- When he strove to get away from the 
quent close which Liszt’s symphonic poem S4Uare-cut periods of the classical’ school, 


affords. As we learn from the programme- PUt he failed to find a satisfactory sub- 
book, an orchestra of truly modern pro- Stitute. The cantilena near the beginning 


portions played the LBighth Symphony of the piece is amorphous, and the broken 
when it was first heard, and in ashall that Chord accompaniment, on which Berlioz 
accommodated three thousand people, yet Senerally relied in such situations 
there is no gainsaying that like the sym- ald as anything in Donizetti. 


Phoh.es of Haydn, which it resembles at 
least in spirit, the piece sounds to better Succession of fascinating episodes, and for 


advantage in Sanders Theatre than in a sheer dazzling brilliance its instruménta- 
larger auditorium. It is possible to find this tion is stil] unparalleled. How different 
“little symphony,’”’ as its composer called this brilliance from the blatancy of Liszt’s 
it, the most engrossing of the nine. In musical flag-raising at the end of “Tasso” 
certain of the others Beethoven scaled —not without its stimulation to the anudi- 
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the very soul of 
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anty of tone end: EVA GAUTHIER IN NEW LIGHTS AT 


ination that is its med. CAMBRIDGE 
slodies of the first move- 


‘Donizetti, Chinese Mother-Goose andthe} 
of the finale ran with Symphony Orchestra — George Fergus- 
gale ral son, Better with Programme Than Song 
nat sets the Ditos ak —A Young Italian in Chicago—Mozart 
and Mme. Hempel—“Petrouchka” from 


Mr. Monteux—Other Infpending Pleas- 
ures | 


ved and flung aside, and 
of the finale ran with 


oh hg 
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WO pieces py American composers | 
Stood on the programme of last 
évening’s Symphony Concert . _in 
Cambridge — Eaward Burlingame 
Hill's ‘‘The Fall’ of the House of. Usher,” 
recently played in Boston and New York, 
and Bainbridge Crist’s set of songs from 
the Chinese Mother Goose, sung by Mme. 
Eva Gauthier, In the many comments that 
wc it ea made - on Mr. Hill's new “ty 
| ears have been. near 
unanimous op int that he has fa | 
municate in his. music the exacts 


or Poe's. tale, that he has been unable ‘i Jeno Rin , 


\ has more than once been. 


EVA GAUTHIER 


Soprano 


Tickets at Kent’s University Bookstore, Harvard Square, Cambridge 


| rransiate into tone its at osp vere ‘oft Sune 
ing and horror. But in all justi ot i 


’ Hill, could he do. otherwise. tha: f fail 
ek? eA a 


funetion of music is to ey and tr 


figure, that the ‘expression Bel evi tt 
cal to its. very nature, We | 
Wagner, failed with Mime. an 

Jago. Certain terrifying eff 

sible in music—especially- ri 

the action necessarily aids- 

achieved through specific aed 
fects—string tremolos, dissonant mata 
chromatic scales, muted . horns, . 
beatings of the bass drum, and. sit im 


7 iy 4 ‘~ 


paraphernglia. As proof that th e4 i 
phere of horror can be thus ¢ “ ir 
sustained we'have only to turn oe 
second act of ‘‘Tosca,’" But a sy nphon: 
piece cannot be moulded from su =< 
terial, and Mr. Hill is too good. int 

to attempt such a thing. His n lc 

on whatever in Poe’s story is r sale 

able for its purpose and gives it- 
éxpression, For the rest, the tale 


music remain distinct and sparty ee 


ree as 
i a their —. crete eae a 
r - faba wart a ae 
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éry nerve, but yet so trumpery, Aside/ 
‘from the rhetorical melancholy of the open- 
ing, which is still impressive, and the soar- 
ine melody of the ‘cellos which follows, | 
“Te o” has little to commend it. The epi- | 
‘sode of the poet at the court of Ferrara is | 
not without a certain charm, but it is al- 
‘most forgotten in the empty. din of the ena. 


asst, ente’ his plano: | SECOND CONCERT 
Thursday Evening, November 1 | 


{ 


concerto, Schumann descended somewhat 
from the level of his first inspiration, and 
the piece as a whole has no such unity as 
‘the first division would have had, did it 
stand alone. Nevertheless we should be 
‘erateful for the beauties that these added : 
Diiemente contain, particularly the mel- FORTIETH SEASON, 1920-1921 


‘ody for ’cellos and violas in the Intermezzo. } D Bi, « | 

“And while the finale has the least to offer | fa Wack Vater mn Ce SPINS A 7. a 

be any, it furnishes the excitement without | DOS TO) Pu \ f ig { JOOMY | Cd 
' o hake F . a Goes Cu ) ez y 


which no concert-piece is supposed to be | 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


complete. Nowhere else in his symphonic | 
music does Schumann write with such sus- 
tained eloquence—and such coherence —as 
in this Allegro Affetuoso Moreover, to 
no pianist of our times 1S it given to play | ann oer. 


that entrancing passage which begins the | 2s. 
“development” as Mr. Bauer plays it. EVA GAUTHIER 
Here for an instant is the very soul oF | hay eye Be TPA 
beauty. For that matter the whole con- | "ae 

certo seems to be peculiarly Mr. Bauer's | prano 

own. The performances of other pianists, 


however praiseworthy, only serve to en- ‘ : : 
hance the recollection of his. And last | Tickets at Kent's University Bookstore, Harvard Square, Cambridge 


‘evening he was once more wholly in the 


‘in. Throughout he brought to Schu- . 

 .. oes Mi teanty of tone and EVA GAUTHIER IN NEW LIGHTS AT translate into tone its atmosphere of bod- 
warmth of imagination that is its meed. CAMBRIDGE ing and horror. But in all justice to Mi. 
tn his hands the melodies of the first move- | Hill, could he do otherwise than fail? It 
ment sang, the phrases of the Intermezzo EB Doni , er Ae has more than once been said that the 
were lightly carved and flung aside, and onizetti, Chinese Mother-Goose and the: {UPction of music is to idealize and trans- 


ith figure, that the expressi . 
‘the passage-work of the finale ran WwW! Svm » , eure, thi ie expression of evil ig inimi- 
due speed and never with haste. And al- ymphony Orchestra — George Fergus-' cal to its very nature. We know that 


See 


ways there was abundant feeling for the 


‘poetic quality that se 
from other concertos. 
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lago. Certain terrifying effects are pos- 
Sible in music—especially in opera, where 
the action necessarily aids—but they are 


and Mme. —* 
Hempel—“Petrouchka from | achieved through specific ‘‘shuddery” ef- 


Mr. Monteux—Other Intpending Pleas-| fects—string tremolos, dissonant harmony, 
ures | chromatic scales, muted horns, ominous 
| beatings of the bass drum, and similar 
, ech | paraphernalia. As proof that the atmos- 
WO pieces by American composers | phere of horror can be thus created and 
Stood on the programme of last) SUStained we have only to turn to the 
evening’s Symphony Concert in| Second act of ‘‘Tosca.’’ But a symphonic 
Hill’ Pmtachinkns Dette mad dagdi Burlingame | piece cannot be moulded from such ma- 
rent th Ab Pall’ of the House of Usher,” | terial, and Mr. Hill is too good a musician 
ua “af ey ph n Boston and New York, tO attempt such a thing. His muSic seizes 
the pastohiy ridge Crist’s set of songs from| 0" Whatever in Poe's story is really avail- 
ve te oon Mother Goose, sung by Mme,.|4ble for its purpose and gives it fitting 
“aking gi uler, In the many comments that| &Xpression. For the rest, the tale and the 
he ts made on Mr. Hill's new tone-/| Music remain distinct and apart. 
nhac ere appears to have been nearly fn their original version for voice and 
Pe hatp Rebeca that he has failed to piano, Mr. Crist’s quaintly fanciful settings 
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if oes tale, that he has been unable to known to us by Mr. Werrenrath and others. | 
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Last season Mme. Gatithier sang them 7) 
an arrangement for ‘‘chamber-orchestra,” 

according to the present fashion. If we are. 
not mistaken, the performance was thé | } 


first in which a full orchestral accompani- 
ment was used. At first blush it might seem | 
that here was an invasion of the traditional 
dignity of the Symphony Concerts, but the | | 
uwmiience received the songs with =| : 


aif®ms. Mr. Crist’s mus'c was its own justi- 
ficution, and Mme. Gauthier is to be thanked 
for her courage in singing it. Two numbers 
of the set, a little more broadly farcical 
than the cthers, were omitted. Last night 
we had ‘“‘Lady-Bug,”’ “‘Baby is Sleeping,”’ 


‘What the Old Cow Said,” “Of What Use| 


Is a Girl?” and “The Mouse.” Mr. Crist's 
tnstrumentation enhances the point and wit 
of his muSicdl settings; there is an ingen- 
fous use of Oriental coloring. The refer- 
ence to the North: Wind in the sone of the 
Cow gave the composer opportunity for a 
miniature tempest in which the voice of 
the singer was for a moment lost, but the 
air soon cleared. Mr. Crist was fortunate 
in such an interpreter for his songs 
as Mme. Gauthier; they were sung musi 
cally and tactfully, yet with full apprecia- 
tion of their humor. 

Was it to prove that her devotion to the 
moderns does not debar her from singing 
music of the old Italian sc.iool that in- 
ducéd Mme. Gauthier to sing an aria from 
Donizetti’s ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia’? If it waa, 
she gained her point. Her performance 
of this antiquated piece was brilliant in 
th extreme and conspicuous for tonal 
beauty. It wag a bit of a shock to hear 
in the opening measures of the aria the 
first phrase of Rossini’s ‘‘Quis est Homo.” 
But whether or not Rossini stole it, he 
improved upon it. Mr. Runciman once 
wrote of the ‘‘stream of brackish water 
that daily flowed from Donizetti’s pen.’’ 
If the other music of ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia’’ is 
as glaringly inappropriate to the dramatic 
situation, let us hope tnat the opera will 
not be revived for Mme. Galli-Curci. 

Pieces from recent Boston programmes 
filled the remainder of the concert—for be- 
ginning Sibelius’s vivid and vital Sym- 
phony in E minor, for conclusionn Bee- 
thoven’s puissant Overture to ‘‘Leonore,’’ 
No. 3. The comment of Mr. Paul Rosen- 
feld, quoted in the programme book, that 
Sibelius ‘‘has written music innocent of 
roof and inclosure, music proper indeed 
to the vasty open, the Finnish heaven 
under which it grew,’’. seemed singularly 
apt last evening. In the smaller audito- 
rium the symphony seemed cramped and 


constrained. If ever music suggested 
space and criec for it, it is this. W.S.S. 
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OOO AR he FN RETR kM elle MRC, 
TODAY CONTINUOUS FROM 5:00 to 10:30 
MARGUERITE CLARK in “A 
Named Mary.” CONSTANCE BIN 
in ‘“‘Erstwhile Susan.”’ 
Fenway Symphony Orchestr: 


MON., TUES. & WED. 


TOM MEIGHAN 
in “The Prince Chap 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 

__in “The Adventurer’ 
THURS., FRI. & SAT. 

WILLIAM FARNUM. 

in “Drag Harlan” 

BILLIE BURKE | 

in “The Frisky Mrs. Johr 


LOEW'S COLUMBIA M™ 
enn COLUMBIA yi 


MON., TUES. & WED. vei 


ALL-STAR 
VAUDEVILLE. 


TOP-LINE PHOTO PRODUCTIO 
“THE SAPHEAD” 
with an All-Star Cast 
ALMA HANLON 
in “The Mystic Hour” 


THURS., FRI. & SAT. 
COMPLETE CHANGE 


NEW VAU DEVILLE 


MRS. SESSUE HAYAKAWA 
in vane Breath of the Gods’ 
ANWA ©. NEILSON 
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with Mr. 
Concerto for Violin—Louis Bennett, a 
Singer at Beginnings 
A aAAM. oe hee. iPo (PAD 
These are busy days for Mr’ Richard 
Burgin; in three Successive concerts, last 
evening in Cambridge, today and tomorrow 
in Symphony Hall, he must not only dis- 
charge his duties as concert-master of the 
orchestra, he must also appear as ‘“‘assist- 
ing artist.” According to the original plan 
he was to prepare but one concerto, that 
of Brahms, for all three occasions; but 
that there might not be both a symphony 
and concerto by Brahms in a single pro- 


gramme, he _ substituted yesterday Glaz- 


unov’s Concerto in A minor. Like most of 
the Russian’s music, the concerto is agree- 
able to hear and grateful to play, but of 
NO particular importance, In _ retrospect, 
between Brahms’s E-minor Sy mphony and 
Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel,’ it seems no 
more than a few pretty tunes for the solo 
instrument, interlarded with the customary 
Dassage-work, and set against a discreet 
and decorous orchestral accompaniment. 
the true measure of Mr. Burgin’s ability 


them. They have 
Since they were heard in Boston a few 
weeks ago, and in both it is possible to 
note a greater smoothnes and.a certain 
Polishing of details. 
to wonder at the distrust with which 
Brahms’s 
Symphony, or at his own readiness to 


| The Symphony Orchestra at Cambridge /will be revealed in the more exacting music 
Burgin Playing Glazunov’s | 


of Brahms. It might almost be taken for 
granted that he has the technical profi- 
ciency and the general muSicianship that | 
|Glazunov’s piece requires; and it need | 
only be said that his performance of it) 
met expectations. Mr. Burgin’s tone is 
pleasig to the ear, if not remarkable either 
for richness or brilliance. There is, more- 
over, an earnestness and self-effacement in 
his playing, of which his work in the or- 
chestra has already’ given more than a 
hint. It is easy to believe from the 
warmth of the reception accorded him last 
evening that he has already made a firm 
place for himself in the esteem of his fel- 
low-players and of the subscribers to the 
concerts. 

Of the symphony and the _ tone-poem | 
there is little to be said at this late date, 
either as to the pieces themselves, or Mr. 
Monteux’s and the orchestra’s work in 
been played many times 


There is little need 


friends regaried his Fourth 
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an arrangement for “chamber-orchestra, | 
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improved | 
wrote of the ‘‘stream of brackish water 


that daily flowed from Donizetti’s pen.” 
If the other music of ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia’ is 
as glaringly inappropriate to the dramatic 
situation, let us hope tuat the opera will 
not be revived for Mme. Galli-Curci. 
Pieces from recent Boston programmes 
filled the remainder of the concert—for be- 
ginning Gibelius’s vivid and vital Sym- 
phony ,in E minor, for conclusionn Bee- 
thoven's puissant Overture to “Leonore, 
No. 3. The comment of Mr. Paul Rosen- 
feld, quoted in the programme book, that 
Sibelius ‘‘has written music innocent of 
roof and inclosSure, music proper indeed 
to the vasty open, the Finnish heaven 
under which it grew,’’. seemed singularly 
apt last evening. In the smaller audito- 
rium the symphony seemed cramped and 
constrained. If ever music suggested 
space and criec for it, it is this. W. 8. S. 
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|The Symphony Orchestra at Cambridge 


| with Mr. Burgin Playing Glazunovy’s| 


Concerto for Violin—Louis Bennett, a 
Singer at Beginnings 
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These are busy days for Mr’ Richard 
Burgin; in three successive concerts, last 
evening in Cambridge, today and tomorrow 
in Symphony Hall, he must not only dis- 
charge his duties as concert-master of the 
orchestra, he must also appear as “assist- 
ing artist.” According to the original plan 
he was to prepare but one concerto, that 
of Brahms, for all three occasions; but 


‘that there might not be both a symphony 


and concerto by Brahms in a single pro- 
sramme, he substituted yesterday Glaz- 
unov’s Concerto in A minor. Like most of 
the Russian’s music, the concerto is agree- 
able to hear and grateful to play, but of 
No particular importance, In retrospect, 
between Brahms’s E-minor Symphony and 
Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel,” it seems no 
more than a few pretty tunes for the solo 
instrument, interlarded with the customary 
Dassage-work, and set against a discreet 
4nd decorous orchestral accompaniment. 
ane true measure .of Mr. Burgin’s ability 


will be revealed in the more exacting music 
of Brahms. It might almost be taken for 
|granted that he has the technical profi- 
| ciency and the general muSicianship that] 
Glazunov’s piece requires; and it need! 
only be said that his performance of it | 
met expectations. Mr. Burgin’s tone is 
pleasig to the ear, if not remarkable either 
for richness or brilliance. There is, more- 
over, an earnestness and self-effacement in 
his playing, of which his work in the or- 
chestra has already’ given more than a 
hint. It igs easy to believe from the 
warmth of the reception accorded him last 
evening that he has already made a firm 
place for himself in the esteem of his fel- 
low-players and of the subscribers to the 
concerts. , 

Of the symphony and the tone-poem. 
there is little to be said at this late date, 
either as to the pieces themselves, or Mr, 
Monteux’s and the orchestra’s work in 
them. They have been played many times 
Since they were heard in Boston a few 
Weeks ago, and in both it is possible to 
note a greater smoothnes and.a certain 
polishing of details. There is little need 
to wonder at the distrust with which 
Brahms’s friends regaried his Fourth 
Symphony, or at his own readiness to 
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composer that. i could not. 


di the sweeping and sustained 
svéements of the other symphonies. 
t  tmevitably patchy, the Finale of 
th, despite the skill ‘with which it 
jed together, and in listening interest 
end revives by turns. But in the 


a 3 movement, and to @ less degree in the 
| , there is a certain grave, autumnal 


ty > that sets them apart from other 
One of the curious tricks of musi- 
Parone is found in the brief span 


years which separated this sym- 


from Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel.” 


&, 7 4 ‘th two. pieces. sound today, it might 


een fifty. 
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The Symphony Orchestra and Mme. Good- 
son at Cambridge—Notable Playing of 
Grieg’s Piano-Concerto and Debussy’s 
“Sea-Pieces”—-Mme. Szumowska Reap- 


pears as Pianist with Many a Polish | 


Piece Upon Her Programme 
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A oriinally announced, the progr 
of the Symphony Concert in Casic 
bridge last evening was to have con- 
cluded with the overture to Lalo's opera 
“Le Roi d@’Y’s,” but to the greater enter- 
tainment of most of those who were there, 


Debussy’s symphonic sketches, ,‘‘La Mer,” 


Were played in its stead. ‘The rest of the 
concert proceeded according to thé initial 
Plan, It began with Mozart’s overture to 
‘Don Giovanni’; the symphony was Schu- 
mann’s in D minor; and Katherine Goodson 
Played the solo part in Griegs concerto for. 
biano and orchestra. After the recent ex- 
citing interlude, it was good to hear once 
more the round, full-bodied, satisfying tone 
of our own orchestra. And with all due 
respect to those whose brains are still. 
atire with the recollection of a certain sen- 
Sational afternoon and evening of the week 
just passed, it may be sald that it wag also 


good to hear orchestral pieces as ‘thi ay 
probably sounded in the mind of the be n= 
poser, and not necessarily as they 3 ™ 7 
happen to sound in the mind of a n | 
gifted, though nevertheless coset Pa 
‘ratic, conductor. Last evening smphon 

formance of overture, suite and s i 
‘was each in its way highly effective. \ 
Dr. Muck frequently found a place ¢ 
‘programme for Debussy’s “La sie: a 


i ny 
ty 14 re 


ei made no secret of the fact that he a Pe 


not like it; and it was easy to discern 
in Mr. Monteux’s reading’ of it a st oat ate 
sympathy with the composer's means | aud i 
intentions. There was a greater pla vi 
a@ more poetic quality; and seldom have th 
instrumental voices sounded so Jur nee 
and their progress so lued. And ne} 

too, has Debussy’s orchestral oa 
presented such a variety of tints and } 

tints, or, at times, of glowing and 

colors. As is usual when the music 
hand tempts their better powers, the ot 
chestra displayed genuine cena 
ready time has begun to winnow Debus 
music; much of it now. seems bly 
more than a following of form 

though they. were formulas. that | 


himself created: But nye eee oe * = 


tionabl / be classed 


i . ce : 3 ~ vt . sy Sn 
{ 4) % rar : ? > ; 
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7 ghings, by reason 
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Share in it. Except in the first two move- 


ments, the piece is far less genial than 


its predecessors. The gaiety of the scher- 


zo is. forced and clumsy, and. perhaps 
the very choice of the Passacaglia as form 
for the Finale was an admission on the 
part of the composer that he could not 
again dup icate the sweeping and sustained 
last movements of the other symphonies. 
Almost inevitably patchy, the Finale of 
the fourth, despite the skill with which it 
is welded together, and in listening interest 
flags and revives by turns. But in the 
first movement, and to @ less degree in the 
second, there is a certain grave, autumnal 
beauty, that sets them apart from other 
muic. One of the curious tricks of musi- 
cal chronology is found in the brief span 
of ten years which separated this sym- 
phony from Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel.’ 
As the two pieces sound today, it might 
have been fifty. 
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“Sea-Pieces’—-Mme. Szumowska Reap- 
pears as Pianist with Many a Polish 
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S originally announced, the Metal bh 

of the Symphony Concert in Cam- 
bridge last evening was to have con- 
cluded with the overture to Lalo’s opera 
“Le Roi @’Y’s,” but to the greater enter- 
tainment of most of those who were there, 
Debussy’s symphonic sketches, ‘La Mer,” 
Were played in its stead. The rest of the 
concert proceeded according to the initial 
plan. It began with Mozart’s overture to 
Don Giovanni"; the symphony was Schu- 
minn’s in D minor; and Katherine Goodson 
Played the solo part in Griegs concerto for 
Plano and orchestra. After the recent ex- 
citing interlude, it was good to hear once 
more the round, full-bodied, satisfying tone 
of our own orchestra. And with all due 
respect to those whose brains are still, 
“lire with the recollection of a certain sen-_ 
Sational afternoon and evening of the week 
JUS’ passed, it may be said that it wag also. 
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good to hear orchestral pieces as they 
probably sounded in the mind of the com- 
poser, and not necessarily as they may) 
‘happen to sound in the mind of a. highly! 
gifted, though nevertheless sOmewhat ¢r- 
ratic, conductor. Last evening the per- 
formance of overture, suite and symphony || 
was each in its way highly effective. While 
Dr. Mu2k frequently found a place on his] 
programme for Debussy’s ‘‘La Mer,” he 
i\mede no secret of the fact that he did 
not like it; and it was easy to discern 
in Mr. Monteux’s reading of it a greater! 
isympathy with the composer's means and 
jintentions. There was a greater plasticity, 
'a more poetic quality; and seldom have the 
‘instrumental voices sounded so Juminous 
and their progress so luecd. And never,}! 
too, has Debussy’s orchestral palette 
presented sucn a variety ot tints and halts 
tints, or, at times, of glowing and garish 
colors. As is usual when the music in 
hand tempts their better powers, the or- 
chestra displayed genuine virtuosity.  Al- 
ready time has begun to winnow Debussy’s| 
music; much of it now seems to be no || 
more than a following of formulas, even 
though they were formulas that Debussy 
himself created. But ‘La Mer’ must un-. 
questionably be classed with his More ¢n-’ 
during things, by reason of its melodic, 
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 tiauastity “for. sym- Be Ny 
its themes have a vigor- Thur sday Evening, F ebruary 10 


isa appr date sto ae: justy spirit ot B S h 
“mus nough it is less true in music 3 oston ympnony Or chestra 
AL it e other arts, there are times | 
¢ i more than the form PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
ni : is ast. Only thus can we ac- 
ir Eyarvival of Schumann’s em 2 | SOLOIST | 
writing. On merely technic ; 
ds sit should have perished long ago. ALWIN SCHROEDER, Violoncello 
‘would not be easy to on of Sse 
ne com ger of symphonies; fortu- . : : ; | 
el eS tried. The nearest he me Tickets at Kent’s University Bookstore, Harvard Square, Cambridge 
: 8 ving an early and discarded at- 
was to write ‘this concerto for the 
As with Schumann the themes. are 
00 well suited to their purpose; they 
hog themselves readily to develop- 
they receive little enough of it, 
he ¢ ' ted sense of the word. Also 
h Schumann, ,the music is short- 
eathec ‘and episodic, although 
; ei tar more skillful handling of the 
ne But once again it is the quality 
r inspiration, the ability to invest 
it and individual ideas that saved the 
‘ this concerto is fresher after 
: ty-two and a half years than much 
“Was put on paper the day before yes- 
_ Perhaps a little of the credit for. 
of the piece last evening should 
» the performance, not oniy of 
we s0dson, but of Mr. Monteux and 
stra. who were evidently caught 
ed along by the amazing elo- 
an d vividness of her playing. It 
‘years ago that Mme. Goodson 
Ltr ¢ concerto here for the first time, 
om ast evening it might have been 
w an: a exciting experience for her. In 
day: | of refinements and super-refine- 
t is refreshing to hear—and see— 
ist “cut loose.’ sspecially when, as 
t ora: “it is done without any sacri- 
of the finer and more exacting qualities 
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‘harmonic, and orchestral beauty, its high. 


ly imaginative quality, and its structural 


strength. | 


For a much longer period this process of 
sifting has been at work with the com 
positions, small and large, of Robert Schu- 
mann. It now seems that of the four 
symphonies, this one in D minor has the 
greatest vitality, the freshest appeal. For 
all their obvious unsuitability for sSym- 
phonic treatment, its themes have a vigor- 
ous directness that is still appealing, nor 
is the thickness of the orchestral writing 
wholly inappropriate to the lusty spir:t ol 
the music. Though it is less true in music 
than in the other arts, there are times 
when the idea matters more than the form 
in which'it is cast. Only thus can we ac- 
count for the survival of Schumann's sym- 
phonic writing. On merely technical 
grounds it should have perished long ago. 

It would not be easy to think of Grieg 
as. the compover of symphonies; fortu- 
nately he never tried. The nearest he came 
to it, saving an early and discarded at- 
tempt, was to write this concerto for the 
piano. As with Schumann the themes are 
not too well suited to their purpose, they 
do not lend themselves readily to develop- 
ment, and they receive little enough of it, 
in the accepted sense of the word. Also 
as with Schumann, the music is short- 
breathed, patchy, and episodic, although 
there is far more skillful handling of the 
forchestra. But once again it is the quality 
of sheer inspiration, the ability to invest 
salient and individual ideas that saved the 
situation, and this concerto is fresher after 
its fifty-two and a half years than much 
that was put on paper the day before yes- 
terday. Perhaps a ilittle of the credit for 


the effect of the piece last evening should , 
be laid to the performance, not oniy of, 


Mme. Goodson, but of Mr. Monteux and 


the orchestra. who were evidently caught | 


up and carried along by the amazing elo- 
quence and vividness of her playing. It 
was several years ago that Mme. Goouson 
played the concerto here for the first time, 
but -from last evening it might have been 
a new and exciting experience for her. In 
these days of refinements and super-refine- 
ments it is refreshing to hear—and see— 
‘a pianist ‘“‘cut loose.” tuspecially when, as 
‘was the case, it is done without any sacri- 
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SOLOIST 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


SOLOIST 
ALICE NIELSEN, Soprano 


Tickets at Kent’s University Bookstore, Harvard Square, Cambridge 
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Mozart sung by Miss Alice Nielsen. In its/her tones at times a little: ** it 
woe hundredth and thirteenth year of ex-|she sang with her ‘accustomed skill, ° 
stence the Pastoral can be variously ap-!the purity of style that Mozart's mi 
praised. — Thematically and structurally—:.demands. As to the songs ther et 

in short, as absolute music—it falls below former, one. of the most beautiful 
all the other symphonies of Beethoven, save ‘gart’s melodies, has best withs 
the first and perhaps the second, but its*years; heard dispassionately, “Batth, 
programme, naive as it seems in these days'—famed though it is and widely popu 
of descriptive and delineative music, gives, Seems now over-ingenuovs, almost i 

it a borrowed interest, and for the most @nd as inappropriate to the we m 

part. the piece makes diverting entertain-1Prompted it,as anything in Donizetti, | 
ment. Only the introductions to ‘Die, @oubt there are.many who still take plea 
Walkiire” and ‘‘Otel!o’’ have surpassed in Ure in. this Overture of Weber with 
effectiveism, and even in realism, the Sn0rous and effective instrumentation, i 
Storm-music and this, and the movements Thetoric, its “fat” tune, its measures 
of gaiety and rejoicing which precede and ‘Unearthly quietness. At least Weber kn 
follow it are today the freshest portion of: What he wished to do, and he accomplis 
the symphony. Both the serene and reflec- iS end unhesitatingly. But Berlioz, 1 
tive opening and the succeeding “Scene by: Tichly endowed and less thoroughly, 
the Brook-side’’—once rated a masterpiece S¢¥erely schooled, daring greatly, dp 
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of naturalistic music—now seem monota-“2& ecstatically, sometimes. struck: 
Fous and over-long. Hach clings too close- sometimes lost himself in mere fritte: 
4 to its “centre key’’ and its characteristici#"@ empty clatter, There are. Rate : 
Suration. Mr. Monteux’s “reading” of in his “Romeo and Juliet” aS, Ri . thi + ae 
the symphony is edmirable. He avoids °* ‘Pe hall and of the solitary Romeo. 
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BEETHOVEN AND MR. MONTEUX AT 
CAMBRIDGE 
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. . . . / 
HE most interesting incident of the 
Symphony Concert in Sanders: 
Theatre, Cambridge, last evening, , 
was the performance—the first that. 
Mr. Monteux has given here—of Beetho- 
ven’s Pastora! Symphony. The remaining 
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numbers were culled from recent 
programmes, even to the two arias 
Mozart sung by Miss Alice Nielsen. In its 
One hundredth and thirteenth year 
| istence the Pastoral can 
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_.and the 


Boston and ‘Batti, 
of evening Miss Nielsen’s voice seemed tired, 


be variously ap-! 


dangerous slowness of pace in the ie 
he makes the tempest vivid’ and dramatic 
music aS a Whole luminous and 
supple. i 
Weber’s Overture to ‘‘Euryanthe” and 
‘Romeo Alone; Grand Féte at the Capu- 
leis’’ from HBerlioz’s Dramatic Symphony, 
“Romeo and Julict,’’ completed tne purely 
orchestral part of the concert, and Miss 
Nielsen’s songs were the Aria, “‘Deh vieni 
non tardar’’. from ‘“Bigaro’s . Wedding” 
3atti’’ from ‘‘Don Juan.’’ Last 
but 


her tones at times a little “edged,” 


of ex-' she sang with her accustomed skill, with 


the purity of style that Mozart’s music 


structurally—-demands. As to the songs themselves, the 
|4n short, as absolute music—it falls below former, one of the most beautiful of Mo- 
all the other symphonies of Beethoven, save‘ zart’s melodies, has best withstood the 
the first and perhaps the second, but its' years; heard dispassionately, “Batti, Batti’ 
prosramme, naive as it seems in these days'—~famed though it is and widely popular— 
| of descriptive and delineative music, gives, Seems now over-ingenuous, almost insipid 
it a borrowed interest, and for the most. @Nd as inappropriate to the words. that 
part the piece makes diverting entertain-!Prompted it as anything in Donizetti. No 
;ment. Only the introductions to “Die, doubt there are many who still take pleas-. 
| Walkiire” and “‘Otel'o’”’ have surpassed in Ure in this Overture of Weber with its 
| effecliveism, and even in realism, the S°norous and effective instrumentation, its: 
Storm-music and this, and the movements Thetoric, its “fat’? tune, its measures of 
of gaiety and rejoicing which precede anq ‘Unearthly quietness. At least Weber knew 
follow it are today the freshest portion of: What he wished to do, and he accomplished | 
the Symphony. 30th the serene and reflec- his end unhesitatingly. But Berlioz, more - 
tive opening and the succeeding “Scene by: Tichly endowed and less thoroughly, less 
the Brook-side’—once rated a masterpiece mexerely echooled, daring greatly, dream~. 
of naturalistic music—now seem monoto-7248 ecstatically, POMmetinenr struck fire ang 
nous and over-long. Each clings too close. S0M¢times lost himself in mere fritterings 
ly to its “centre key’’ and its characteristic i#°% empty clatter. There are better things 
figuration. Mr. in his “Romeo and Juliet” than this music 


Monteux’s “reading’’ of } 
the symphony is admirable. He avoids of the hall and of the solitary wea wi 
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praised. Thematically and 
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(Photograph by Mishkiz) 
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PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


SOLOIST 
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Tickets at Kent’s University Bookstore, Harvard Square, Cambridge 


Mendelssohn Prevails 

Not Vassilenko’s “Epic Poem’’ nor 
Lalo’'s “Symphonie Espagnole,”’ but the 
Scotch Symphony of one Felix Men- 
delssohn, was the freshest music of the 
Symphony Concert in Cambridge. last eve- 
ning. It has been the custom hereakouts— 
and probably elsewhere to take the ‘‘Scotch 
Symphony” from its shelf once in every 
five or ten years, dust it politely, perform 
it dutifully and replace it with pious satis- 
faction. Not long ago Mr. Monteux took 
it upon himself to give the piece its occa- 
sional hearing, but somehow the conde- 
scension and tolerance with which it has 
been the fashion to regard it were turned 
into frank and out-spoken enthusiasm. 
Possibly Mr. Monteux’s undeniably excel- 
lent performance has worked this change 
in us, Or perhaps the scales have fallen 
from our eyes. Tradition has told us that 
the symphonies of Schumann, for example, 
are much greater than those of Men- 
delssohn, that Mendelssohn, though : very 
pretty fellow in his time, has been much 
over-rated and that however churming 
certain of his overtures may be, his sym- 


craftsmanship, of the art. which conceals’ 
itself. Granting the taint .of;sentimental.. 


ity in the Adagio and a hint,.of something 
dangerously close to bathos in the. fing] 


; 
’ 


Allegro’ maestoso, the Scotch Symphony. 
has proven capital entertainment. in two | 


concerts of a single season. ; 
From his desk among the first violins, 
where he has sat these nine years, Mr. An- 


1tonio Gerardi came forward last eveninye 


and played the solo part in Lalo’s. Span- 


ish Symphony. Mr. Gerardi’s task was al 


hard one, not alone because of the diffi- 
culty of the music but because of ths 
strangeness of his position. It was not 
surprising that at first he shoulda show 
signs of nervousness, but he soon recov- 
ered himself and throughout the’ rest of 
the piece played-with technical. ease, ample 
feeling for the peculiar elegance. of... the 
music and—especially in the Andante—a 
warm flowing tone, 

Of itself Lalo’s music sounded a little 


faltering and ineffectual after the refresh- 


Ing sureness of Mendelssohn’s and in its 
turn Vassilenko’s “Epic Poem’ | seemed 
somewhat labored and manufactured) 


phonies, even The Scotch—admittedly the CeTivative rather than essentially creative 


i i A. 


best of thcm—are cecidedly second-rate. 
Yet Mr. Monteux has been most. as- 
Siduous with these. s.me Symphonies of 
Schumann and some of us have been 
wondering how we could so long have 
Overlooked their ineptness, their  short- 
breathed, unsymphonic themes, their 
Clumsy orchestration. Then, after its cus- 
tomary silence, came this symphony of 
Mendelssohn's and it was found to be re- 
Plete with atmosphere, its melodies salient, 
arresting, its instrumentation unfailingly 
felicitous—in. short, an example of perfect 


and original, Yet it is interesting, at times 
owen exciting, to hear and the title finds 
its justification in a certain largeness, a. 
bardic quality, that pervades it~—due partly 
to the massive, brassy instrumentation, 
This music has plangency and pomp, yet. 
not a little of it is emptily noisy, nor are. 
the themes particularly'striking, though: the 
broad melody of which-the composer .seemg 
so fond has-a certain: impressiveness, and 
it lends itself well to the-sonorous treate 
ment it receives. W. §. S. 
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PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
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the regular ‘subscription cor 
| “7 since the days of Dr. M 
is “fth Symphony. of Chathovill 
ic set rd. Strauss’s tone-poem, ‘‘Deat 
sfiguration.”’ The former wai 
, so seh at a recent concert fo 
Fund, and Strauss’s piece s 

) Mr. Monteux’s programme for 
afte rnc moor and tomorrow evening. | 
resting, profitable and ofttime/ 

intir experience to come back 
s to music that when last 


> “ge ully stirred and affected. Thi 


Eamerement this Fifth Sym} 


8 still ‘ the themes are salient, 


t a it truly symphonic and the 


we tes has a propulsive power not too 


Pee eountered. But as for the once-{ 


s, it is only necessary to. know 
ening theme has been fitted { 

a us words and included in a. 
"* ‘song-book to realize. wher: 

g stands. The melody that follc 
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ih the music is still eloquent. After| part last evening was played—and Sanit 

t ‘shi is there? The Waltz is trivial z 

aT ae are odious thines in the Pinale-— itifully— by Mr. Felix Fox. His perform- 
ib.” “eo#ns ah ior Fae ey ance characterized by technical finesse, 

po of mr? whey tonal charm and musicianly insight. 
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i Df more the power, fervor and pas- ‘when the music seemed to fall a litt-e flat. 
Eloquent as was the performance as a 
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so r tes much of the Symphony, but how 
ile oe the 7 pln yy triteness and whole there Pevees times when . greater 
kan fte orcefulness, even brutality, was needed. 
=< ere, wonmenene. &.. Tae, Perhaps today with ampler space and 
Beethoven's Fourth Concerto for the|&tester confidence in music presumably 
no, which was placed between the|"°W to him, Mr. Monteux will gain them. 
yr eee and the tone-poem. The classic| Ut the glorious unfolding and upbuilding 
aint and temperate orchestration of the motive of transfigiration was beau- 
but only for a time. For this|fUlly done, as was the lovely episefe of 
'-has aged—not from inherent childhood reminiscence. After all, but two 
: bet from inherent dryness, Yet) “O™POSers, Wagner and Strauss, have 
‘its. moments of charm, and the realized the full scope and ‘possibilities of 
6 Of dialogue between the piano ‘He orchestra, Where else but in the 
orchestra is one of the most original. music-dramas of the one and the tone- 
A poetic tS Beethoven’s inspirations, P°&™S of the other is to be found such 
gel pérhaps, we are to be relieved tonal might and Splendor, and for the 
Béethoven’s concertos, but for the hearer an equal intoxication and excite- 

ment? W. 58. S. 
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YOUNG PEOPLES’ CONCERTS 


THE AFTERNOONS OF 


Tuesday, December 7. Thursday, December 9 
and Friday, December 10, at 4 o'clock | 


BY THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE. MONTEUX, Conductor 


‘Programme for December 7, 9 and 10 


Rossini Overture to the Opera, “The Italian in Algiers” 


(with oboe solo) 


Bach . Dances from the Suite in B minor 
a. Bourrée. 
b. Polonaise. 
c. Badinerie. 


(with flute solo) 


Dvorak Movements from.the Symphony, “From the 
New World” 


Largo (with English horn solo). 
Scherzo. 


Rimsky-Korsakoff Second Movement from the Symphonic Suite, 


“Scheherazade” (after “The Thousand 
Nights and a Night’’) 
The Story of the Kalandar-Prince 
(Solos by Violin, Harp, Bassoon, Oboe, 
Trombone, Trumpet, Clarinet, F rench Horn) 


Bizet Farandole from the Suite, “L’Arlesienne” No. 2 


eee 
All tickets for the concerts on December 
7th and oth are b 
apportioned through the schools and settlements of Saikin. — 


No adult will be admitted to these c 
oncerts unless accom 
by one or more children. — 


Prices for all these concerts, 2 5C., 35c., 50c. No tax. 





Strauss, Chaikovsky and Beethoven | 
the Symphony Orchestra in Cambri 
Ruth Bernard for New and Well-Sch 
Pianist 

vi bi a. 

HOSE. who ee the: Sym r 
Concert in Cambridge last ev 
heard two pieces that have not @ 

given at the regular subscription cor i 

in Boston since the days of Dr. M #i@ 

the Fifth Symphony of Chaikovsky 

Richard Strauss’s tone-poem, “Death Be 

Transfiguration.’’ The former wai 


eh ; ba " s ¢ 


course, played at a recent concert fo @igiiaes 


Pension Fund, and Strauss’s piece s 
on Mr. Monteux’s programme for 
afternoon and tomorrow evening. 
an interesting, profitable and ofttime: 
appointing experience to come back 
a few years to music that when last | 
powerfully stirred and affected. Th 
the first movement this Fifth Sym} 
still grips; the themes are _ salient, 
treatment truly symphonic and the 
sic has a propulsive power not too 
encountered. But as for the once-f 
Andante, it is only necessary to know 
the opening theme has been fitted 1 
ligious words and included in a 
munity’ song-book to realize wher 
'Music stands. The melcdy that follc 
more truly expressive and when it 
sway the music is still eloquent. After) 
ithat, what is there? The Waltz is trivial 
and there are odious things in the Finale-- 
the ‘‘oom-pah,’’ ‘‘oom-pah’’ of tne trom- 
bones and tympani, and the _ reiterated 
scale passage so suggestive of the ‘‘wedcl- 
ding pbells’’ refrain, cherished by the 
writers of popular songs. Of course there 
_is no denying the power, fervor and pas- 
sion of much of the Symphony, but how 
often it is marred by the triteness and 
vulgarity of the material. 

| After Chaikovsky’s coarseness it was 
refreshing to hear the opening measures 
of Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto for the 
piano, which was placed between the 
Symphony and the tone-poem. The classic 
restraint and temperate orchestration 
soothed—but only for a time. For this 
Concerto hasS aged—not from inherent 
banality but from inherent dryness. Yet 
it has its moments of charm, and the 
Andante of dialogue between the piano 
and orchestra is one of the most Original 
and poetic of Beethoven’s inspirations. 
Some day, perhaps, we are to be relieved 
of Beethoven’s concertos, but for the 
present they are much with us. The solo- 
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part last evening was played—and beau- 
tifully—by Mr. Felix KFox. His perform- 
ance characterized by technical finesse, 
tonal charm and musicianly insight. 

Then came the Jong-awaited 
Verklarung.’’ For the most part 
& mighty thing, nor should the composer 
bear all the blame for those moment: 
when the music seemed to fall a litt-e flat. 
iloquent as was the performance as 2 
whole there were times when a greater 
forcefulness, even brutality, was needed 
Perhaps today with ampler space and 
greater confidence in music presumably 
new to him, Mr. Monteux will gain then 
But the glorious unfolding and upbuilding 
of the motive of transfiguration was beau 
tifully done, as was the lovely episeve of 
childhood reminiscence. After all, but two 
composers, Wagner and Strauss, have 
realized the full scope and ‘possibilities of 
the orchestra, Where else but in the 
music-dramas of the one and the ton 
poems of the other is to be found suc! 
tonal might and splendor, and for the 
hearer an equal intoxication and excit' 
ment? 


it is stil! 


‘Tod und 


UOvorak 


Xumsky-Korsakoff 
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BY THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


‘Programme for December 7, 9 and 10 


Overture to the Oper 


(with oboe solo) 


, The Italian in Algiers” 


Dances from the Suite in B minor 
Bourrée. 
Polonaise. 
Badinerie. 


(with flute solo) 


Movements from the Symphony, 


New World”’ 


(with English horn solo). 


‘From the 


Largo 
Scherzo. 


second Movement from the Sy mphonic Suite 
Scheherazade” (after “The Thousand 
Nights and a Night’’) 
Lhe Story of the Kalandar-Prince 


(Solos by \ 


Violin, Harp, Bassoon, Oboe. 
U'rombone, 


Tru mpet, Clarinet, French Horn) 


Farandole from the Suite, “L’Arlesienne” No. 2 


— 


All tickets for the concerts on December 7th and oth are being 
pportioned through the schools and settleme ‘nts of Boston. . 
No adult will be admitted to these concerts 1 inless accompanied 
vy one or more children. | 


Prices for all these concerts, 25¢., 
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Concert in Cambridge last evening: 


T oo who attended ‘on ” Symbhonyt 


heard two pieces that have not beer 


given at the regular subscription concerts: 
in Boston since the days of Dr. Muck—- 
the Fifth Symphony of Chaikovsky and: 


Richard Strauss’s tone-poem, ‘‘Death and: | 


eee ation. | The former was, 


Deh iton Fund, and Strauss’s piece 
on Mr. Monteux’s programme i 


afternoon and tomorrow evening. It rt 


an interesting, profitable and ofttimes dis 
appointing experience to come back afte 


a few years to music that when last hear whde Me 
powerfully stirred and affected. Througt Froz bs Sascha 


the first movement this Fifth Symphony 


rh i : 


still grips; the themes are _ salient, tht erat¢ es 


treatment truly symphonic and the mw 
sic has a propulsive power not too ofter 
encountered. But as for the once-famed 
Andante, it is only necessary to know that 
the opening theme has been fitted to re- 
ligious words and included in a ‘‘com- 
munity’ song-book to realize where the 


: Py 
music stands. The melcdy that follows jstrul <] | x FO x 
more truly expressive and when it holds... 


sway the music is still eloquent. After! 
that, what is there? The Waltz is trivial , 
and there are odious things in the Finale-- 
the ‘“‘oom-pah,’’ ‘‘oom-pah’”’ of tne trom- 
bones and tympani, and the _ reiterated 
scale passage so suggestive of the ‘‘wed- 
ding pbells’’ refrain, cherished by the 
writers of popular songs. Of course there 
' is no denying the power, fervor and pas- 
‘Sion of much of the Symphony, but how 
often it is marred by the triteness and 
vulgarity of the material. 

After Chaikovsky’s coarseness it was 
i oan to hear the opening measures 
'Of Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto for the 
piano, which was placed between the 
Symphony and the tone-poem. The classic 
‘restraint and temperate orchestration 
s0othed—but only for a time. For this 
Concerto has aged—not from _ inherent 
banality but from inherent dryness. Yet 
it has its moments of charm, and the 
Andante of dialogue between the piano 
and orchestra is one of the most original 
and poetic of Beethoven’s inspirations. 
Some day, perhaps, we are to be relieved 
Of Beethoven's concertos, but for the 
present they are much with us. The solo- 
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GIOACCHINO ROSSINI (1792-1868) was the son of the town 
trumpeter and a baker’s daughter in Pesaro, Italy. As a small boy of 
ten he found himself able to relieve the family poverty by his musical 
talents, for his voice and his aptitude for the violin brought him engage- 
ments with travelling opera troupes. The hard school of experience 
enabled him to write one act comic operas with an eye to popular favor 
and profit which soon brought him fame. He was only twenty-one 
when he composed the opera buffa ‘“L’Italiana in Algieri.” From that 
time onward, by his sociability, his remarkable wit in conversation and 
his effervescent sparkle in composition, he became the idol of society 
wherever the opera was in vogue. In Vienna there was such a Rossini 
eraze that the works of two other composers of the day—Beethoven and 
Schubert—were for the time being ignored. Perhaps it is because 
Rossini was so fashionable then that he sounds so old-fashioned now. 


The OBOE (the players of which sit in the third row from the back) 
was known in early English as the ‘“‘hautboy.” On account of its rich, 
reedy tone, composers usually use it when imitating a shepherd’s pipe. 
No other wood wind instrument has such melodic eloquence. 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN’ BACH (1685-1750) belonged to the largest 
family in musical history. He had nineteen children, and even more 
remarkable were the number of his forebears. His great, great grand- 
father, Veit Bach, was a miller-musician, and from Veit can be traced 
some 400 Bachs through the space of 250 years. Of these, most of the 
men were distinguished musicians. The Bachs were domestic and 
clannish, and a family gathefing would always lead to a fireside concert. 
In those towns of Thuringia where they were most numerous, all must 
cians were referred ‘to as ‘Bachs.” ‘The Bachs,” says an old town 
record, “are gifted with good understanding, with art and skill, which 
make them respected and listened to in the churches, schools, and all 
the township, so that through them the Master’s work is praised.’’ 

Indeed, Johann Sebastian wrote more church music than anything e!se. 
But when as a young man of thirty-three he became Chapel Master to 
Prince Leopold of Céthen, the inadequate organ and choir of that noble 
household swerved his efforts to clavier and concerted music. It was 
for his Prince that Bach wrote this suite. 


It is interesting to note the difference between the conception of al 
orchestra at this time (two centuries ago) and now. The orchestr 
was then almost a new invention, and the symphony as we know it had 
not yet come in. Bach treated the different instruments simply as ‘9 
many voices, making them fit in to his scheme of structure and cou: 

2 


terpoint. The composers of later generations made more and more 
effort to bring out the individual ‘tone quality or ‘color’ of each kind 


of instrument. Dvoték, and Bizet, and Ri 
eae Rimsky-Korsakoff were of 


AN TON DVORAK (1841-1904), the Bohemian composer, was a 
champion of folk music and always tried to breathe the spirit of his race 
into his symphonies and other works. The music of the Asnaihouis 
negroes also fascinated him, and when he came to this country in 1890 
he studied it carefully. The result was the symphony which he named 

From the New World.” There was much discussion as to whether 
he used actual negro tunes. Probably the themes are entirely his own 
although the melodie and rhythmic character of the negro dances and 
spirituals are evident. At any rate, this ‘‘ American” symphony has 
been steadily popular with our public during the twenty-eight tise 
between that time and this. The Largo has been said to alas the 
leelings of the homesick Czech in a world hew to him, while others 
claim that it describes Hiawatha’s wooing. It makes little difference 


—all that really matters is th a ae 
beauty. y 1s the lament itself, with its purely musical 


eis EN GLISH HORN is a close relative of the oboe, of more recent 
’ Pi with a deeper range. It has a bulb-like end, which distinguishes 
it Irom the oboe’s bell-shaped or “spread’’ opening and gives it the 


duleet, melanchol li ; 
such as this. ¥ quality which fits it for a special mood in music 


NICOLAS RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF (1844-1908), a foremost com- 
Age: of Russia, was particularly fond of setting fairy tales to music 
le thus prefaced the score of “Scheherazade”: —“The Sultan Schah- 
ar, persuaded of the falseness and the faithlessness of women, has 
sworn to put to death each one of his wives after the first night : But 
the Sultana Scheherazade saved her life by interesting him in tiles 
which she told him during one thousand and one nights. Pricked b 

curiosity, the Sultan put off his wife’s execution from day to day pet) 
at last gave up entirely his bloody plan. Many marvels were told 
‘thahriar by the Sultana Scheherazade. For her stories the Sultana 


borrowed from the 
poets their verses, from folk-songs their Ww 
) O ; 
she strung together tales and adventures.” , een 


es the “colorists,”’ Rimsky-Korsakoff was the most highly colored 

© was scarcely concerned with “structure.” He did not care ti 

nanipulate many voices at once in several-directions. He knew some 
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counterpoint, as every composer must, but did not aim to be a master 
of it. His scheme was rather to give themes to one solo instrument 
after another, each solo entirely fitted to bring out the particular 
beauties of the instrument which plays it. The scoring is thus “thin” 
and without “texture.” But the result is so magnificent that coun- 
terpoint is no longer much needed, nor is it greatly missed. 

The music to be played is worth following carefully. It opens with 
a violin solo, accompanied only by chords from the harp. The violin rep- 
resents Scheherazade, the beautiful consort of the Sultan, beginning 
still another tale. The voice seems to be saying “Once upon a time . 
Immediately, the bassoon solo (the long, gruff-toned wood-wind eatru- 
ment in the second row from the back) begins the story itself, until 
the oboe solo takes up the melody. This leads to music for a fuller 
orchestra and then a trombone solo fanfare alternates with a trumpet 
solo. This dialogue brings some splendid passages and ere long the 
clarinet solo is heard in a fine, rippling figure, soon transferred to the 
bassoon. Just before the close there is a beautiful solo for the French 
horn (the coiled, brass instrument in the back row). 


GEORGES BIZET (1830-1875) was always fond of subjects from the 
south which gave appertunnien for “local color.’”’ The noted com- 
poser of “Carmen” wrote incidental music to Daudet’s play, from 
which this dance is chosen. The plot tells of a young farmer who is 
infatuated with a beauty of Arles on account of her remarkable grace 


in dancing the Farandole. 


Symphony Hall. 


‘ay " clarinet and” Yrench horn, — 
The Symphony Orchestra Plays to Young no reference to peor ‘apacihec’ 
ac the Schersco from Dvorak’s symphony 
: be pl wens Anta Chosen Pieces — Three in-Bizet’s Farandole, in both th frase rumn 
| s or Casella Tamed—Mr, Kreisler an pene thi do, and the youngste > we 
quick to cbserve it. ; 7 va 
"Surprises an Audience—Amended Pro- It is indeed a pity that meme. of “a J 
Gammes to whom the future of musiz, and f ‘the 
tr « Wee, <e t ao Symphony Orchestra, is a real | 
Nv adroit. maker of programmes As Mr, | thing, cannot be privileged to atte 
‘Monteux, but. in the matter of " find-, of these concerts. The first sight c 
ing suitable music for the Young) Phony Hall, filled with school-ch lar sym is 
People’s Concerts he has had to learn his like a visit to the George Junior F area, 
trade afresh. For the first, which took It’ seems curiously as .0ugh he r be- 
place a year ago, he followed the most longed there, they are so. obviou | 
obvious course. The concert was primarily ters of the situation. And what a pl 
educational, hence he would play an aver. (it is to witness their alertness $e) 
ture by Beethoven and a symphony by 80ing on, their delight in the 
Schubert; these pieces must have less (thelr. experienced elders take do r — 
serious mus'c for foil and contrast, ana’ 8ranted. Does Rossini mri . pro 
for that purpose he selected ballet music ;2°0UNnCced pianissimo with » crashin ° 
by Delibes. His second list, which in-/@nd from the audience there is_ 
cluded pieces by Weber, Beethoven, Men-/ °f laughter which spreads even te othe 
delssohn, Grieg and Berlioz, was at once » orchestra. Does Rimsky-Korsak iv en ae 
less taxing and more stimulating to youth- Ploy that most jaded -d- : 
ful minds and ears. Yesterday afternoon, Vice, a muted trumpet, and » 
there befe!l the first of the Young People’s laughtr again. Does Dvorak 


brag 
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Concerts of the present season, and it. 
will be repeated without change of nro-' 
gfamme On tomorrow and Friday after- 
hoons. As it is to be presumed that the 
audiences, although there are three and 
hot one, will include many of those who 
heard the concerts of last year, Mr. Mon- 
leux has had once more to seek new mu- 
sic. And this time he has chosen wisely. 
He has wholly avoided the classical sym- 
phonies; for an overture he has turned to 
the spirited, tuneful and tingling musie 
with which Rossini prefaced his early opera, 
“The Italian in Algiers’; from the “great 
masters,”’ he has chosen not from Beethov- 
én or Schubert, but three dances by Bach, 
Who is often fresher and more modern than 
eithér; and from the composers nearer our 
own time he has picked three who excelled 
in the writing of highly colored, Strongly 
rhythmed music—-Dvyorak, Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov and Bizet. Moreover, in order that 
the youngsters might learn with their eyes 
as well as with their ears, he selected 
Sach plece with a view'to displaying some 
Solo instrument, the nature of which is 
duly explained in the programme. In Ros- 
rs overture it is the oboe; in the dances 
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solo. This dialogue brings some splendid passages and ere long the 
clarinet solo is heard in a fine, rippling figure, soon transferred to the 
bassoon. Just before the close there is a beautiful solo for the French 
horn (the coiled, brass instrument in the back row). 
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W duly explained in the programme. 
4 Sini’s overture it is the oboe; 
by Bach, 


Symphony Hall. 


e Symphony Orchestra Plays to Young 
prtios Happily Chosen Pieces — Three 
Dances or Casella Tamed—Mr. Kreisler 
Surprises an Audience—Amended Pro- 


grammes 
Sraans. —— Wee, Se /9F 20 
N adroit maker of programmesAs Mr. 
A Monteux, but in the matter of find- 
ing suitable music for the Young 
People’s Concerts he has had to learn his 
trade afresh. For the first, which took 
place a year ago, he followed the most 
obvious course. The concert was primarily 
educational, hence he would play an over- 
lure by Beethoven and a symphony by 
Schubert; these pieces must have 
scrious mus‘c for foil and contrast, and 
for that purpose he selected ballet music 
by Delibes. His second lst, which in- 
cluded pieces by Weber, Beethoven, Men- 
delsSohn, Grieg and Berlioz, was at once 
lesS taxing and more stimulating to youth- 
‘ul minds and ears. 
inere befe:l the first of the Young People’s 
voncerts of the present season, and it 
Will be repeated without change of nro- 
samme on tomorrow and Friday after- 
hoons, As it is to be presumed that the 
audiences, although there are three and 
hot one, will include many of those who 
heard the concerts of last year, Mr. Mon- 
leuX has had once more to seek new mu- 
sic. And this time he has chosen wisely. 
Ne has wholly avoided the classical sym- 
Dhonies; for an overture he has turned to 
the spirited, tuneful and tingling musie 
w:th which Rossini prefaced his early opera, 
‘ne Italian in Algiers’; from the ‘‘ereat 
masters,’’ he has chosen not from Bee<‘hov- 
en or Schubert, but three dances by Bach, 


', Who is often fresher and more modern than 
either, and from the composers nearer our 
',/ own time he has picked three who excelled 
'}in the writing of highly colored. Strongly 
vThythmed music—Dvorak, 
| kov and Bizet. 
: | the youngsters might learn with their eyes 
7as well 
# each piece with a view to displaying some 


Rimsky-Korsa- 
Moreover, in order that 


as w:th the'r ears, he selected 


solo instrument, the nature of which is 
In ROS- 
in the dances 
the flute; in the Largo from | 
Dvorak’s ‘' New World” ‘Symphony, the) 
English horn; in the second movement ot. 
“sScheherazada,’’ a whole array — violin, 
harp, bassoon, oboe, trombone, trumpet, 


'in’B:zet’s Farandole, 


‘to whom the future of musi:, 


. orchestra. 
Yesterday afternoon > 


‘laughtr 


: on 
these young people came and are coming 


-in his choice of Rimsky-Korsakov, 


of 


Clarinet and French horn. If there was 
no reference to any specific instrument in 
‘the Scherzo from Dvorak’s symphony; ofr 
‘n both the drummers 
had much to do, and the youngsters were 
quick to cbserve it. 
It is indeed a pity that more of those 
and of the- 
Symphony Orchestra, is a real and vital 
thing, cannot be privileged to attend one 
of these concerts. The first sight of Sym- 
phony Hall, filled with school-children, is 
like a visit to the George Junior Republic. 
It seems curiously as -..0ugh they be- 
longed there, they are so obviously mas- 
ters of the situation. And what a pleasure 
it is to witness their alertness to what is 
going on, their delight in the things. that 


less Jtheir experienced elders take so much for 


granted. Does Rossini interrupt a pro- 
nounced pianissimo with » crashing chord, 
and from the audience there is a ripple 
of laughter which spreads even to the 
Does Rimsky-Korsakov em- 
ploy that most jaded d hackneyed de- 
vice, a muted trumpet, and there is 
again. Does Dvorak begin his 
Largo with solemn, organ-like harmonies 


‘for the brass, and there is much pricking 


craning of necks—and so 
After all, 


up of ears and 
throughout the concert. 


to hear, not only music, but an orchestra, 
and it is right that they should hear the 
composers who used the orchestra ‘‘for all 
it was worth,” and even Rossini, subject 
to the technical limitations of his day, did 
that. And thrice happy was Mr. Monteux 
the 
master magician and master story-teller 
them all. | 
The management of the Orchestra has 
requested that the following informa- 
tion about the concerts be here set forth, 
The tickets for those of yesterday and 
tomorrow were distributed through 
ninety schools and ten settlements of 
Greater Boston. Yesterday's audience 
was chiefiy made up of pupils who are 
members of school orchestras, bands or 
glee clubs, and of pupils who are re- 
ceiving credit in the schools for their 
outside musical study. The concert of 
Friday is designed to accommodate 
pupils from schools not in the original 
allotment and also pupils of the various 
private schools, and tv this end tickets 
for it, priced from twenty-five to fifty 
cents, are on sale at the box office of 
Symphony Hall. W. S. 8S. 
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cellent program for the purpose; he 
. Solo-Instruments conducted and the full orchestra played | 
as if the concert were in the regular. 
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at 4 o'clock 
BY THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra — 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
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| In order that’ students of the schools 
that did. net come in the allotment may 
have an oppartunity to hear the orches- 
tra, a third concert will be given the 
afternoon of Dee. 10, for which tickets 
at 25, 35 and “50 cents are now being 
sold at the Symphony Hall box office. 
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one. tomorrow afternoon all.the tickets 
ee ‘distributed through 90 schools and 
1 es Batdens of Greater Boston. 

| udience yesterday was especially 


. for the first preference was | 


ie. the pupils that are members. 
oO. er is oc orchestras, 
eh aut alt , to pupils that are studying | 
: | outside of the schools but are! 


"sie redited for it in the schools. 


side 


nts. Thus in the odd and once 
overture of the light-hearted 
ini the florid passages for oboe | 
layed delightfully by Mr. Longy. 


ent’s skill and taste were dis-. 
in the movements from Bachs’s | 


Bea dea pene the English horn solo in. 


tka 


ir oe largo was played by Mr. 


,, The movement from “Sche-. 


brought into prominence | 


Ap dg harp, bassoon, oboe, 


‘¢larin “3 ~horn, * trumpet; trombone. 
ed by ale nisin nda sii 


bands or glee | 


rogram was arranged so as to. 
in a measure the young listen- | 
the quality of sever’ solo in-| 


Saint-Saéns March from the ‘Algerian Suite’’ 


Haydn Andante from the Symphony in G major, ‘Surprise’ 


Grieg Three N orwegian Dances 


I'schaikowsky Andante Cantabile from the String Quartet 


Op. 11 


ozart German Dance, “The Sleigh Ride’’ 


Rossini Overture to ‘William Tell’ 


No adult will be admitted to these concerts unless accompanied by one or — 


By 
ry aes the ! 


more children 


Prices: 25, 35, and 50 cents (no tax) 
1 





| The young Isteners were greatly in- i S Y M P H O N Y H A L L 


| terested and pleased. They were warm- 
| ‘ly appreciative. They watched the 
players attentively and heard them ‘n- | 
| telligenily. When they. talked, the sub- | 
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| These concerts will do much to arouse | N (; () | S 
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| ineenenyperesnerne ae 9., .8: 7920 | afternoon of Dec. 10, for which tickets 
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The first of the young people's con- 
certs given by the boston Symphony Adults will be admitted only as es- | 
Orchestra, Mr. Monteux conductor, took | corts. oston Orc e t 
place yesterday afternoon in Svmphony | | . y i ¢ i] y ON L S r 
Hall. The program was as follows: | a 


Rossini, overture to “The Italian (wom. | PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


an) in Algiers, Rach, Bourree Polo | 


> pa ed . 
| at -0, oF and 50 cents are now being 
Sold at the Symp r Fs ox office 
| i Miata ae 5 I hony Hall box office. BY THE 
{J ils concert will also accommodate 
|} Pupils of the various private schools. 


mnaise and Badinerie from the suite in | 
B minor: Dvorak, Largo and Scherzo | 
from the symphony ‘“‘From the New| : 
World;’’ Romsky-Korsakoff, “The Story 
of the Kalander Prince’ from “Sche-| PROGRAMME FOR BOTH CONCER TS 
herazade;”’ Rizet-Guiraud, Farandole : 
from the suite “L’Arlessienne’’ No. <. | 
Wor the concert of vesterday and the 
one tomorrow afternoon all.the tickets 
were distributed through 90 schools and - 
10 settlements of Greater Boston. 
The audience yesterday was especially | Haydn 
musical, for the first preference Was i 
given to the pupils that are members 
of stliiooal orchestras, bands or glee C 
elubs; also, to pupils that are studying rie . 
music outside uf the schools but are & ’ ; Three Norwegian Dances 
being credited for it in the schools, 
The program was arranged + to il ae , ‘ 
acqudint in a measure the young listen- Z . ¥ 
pi with the quality of sever’ solo in- y naante Cantabile from the String Quartet 
struments. Thus in the odd and once Op. II 
popular overture of the light-hearted ) 
Rossini the florid passages for oboe wr 
were played delightfully by Mr. Longy. \ J, F vor 
Mr. (airent’s skill and taste were dis- German Dance, The Sleigh Ride 
Plaved {n the movements from Bachs’'s 
suite, while the English horn solo in 
Dvorak’s largo was played by Mr. 


Overture to ‘Willi ” 
Mueller. The movement from ‘Sche- Wi liam Tell 
herazade’ brought into prominence 


cites by violin. harp, bassoon, oboe, —e—e—&«—wswesS=oa<a<—“wowasws“s“s=_=_o 


Clarinet, horn, trumpet, trombone y 

played by the admirable virtuosos of No adult will ; : 

list cn A og be admitted to these concerts unless accompanied by one or 
more children 


Prices: 25, 35, and 50 cents (no tax) 
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: Saint-Saéns March from the ‘Algerian Suite” 


Andante from the Symphony in G major, ‘‘Surprise”’ 


Rossini 
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TIGHT BINDING 


‘Satins (1835- ). om 
Camniag Baler Sate ai oie MarcH FROM THE ALGHRIAN SUITE® 


t pro 
Idest of French composers, and the mos 
permet sy Behe dasa year he is living, ae cas — | 
en iy Paris, and can boast of having shaken hands wi o su _ | 
Bip Berlioz Wagner, Liszt, and Brahms—now in their g whe 
thie hit ty years. He can write serious music or light polars ee 
poy? rei almost at will. A dozen operas, operettas, Symp pony | 
Saat ane small, symphonic poems, suites, concertos, plano 


ination—such 
and chamber music for almost every imaginable combinatio 


es ay acai extends far beyond composing. ~~ vag ee 
u d plays, he has dabbled in the sciences, he ng e va 
his fri nd b. acting the part of Marguerite in Faust, “ J re 
pani deusoliabed his enemies with a sharp and sarcastic a ed 
tic te this. he has travelled from one end of the ——s mgt 
tiga d is correspondingly full of anecdotes. His v10 begs 
ond dislikes towards other composers are proverbial, mu thea | 
rr raniaity with which he changes his mind on artistic ma 


1732-1809 ) . << 33 
JOSEF pares ANTH FROM THE SyMPHONY IN G Magor, “SURPRISH 


j in this sym- 
ishbor jump when the “Surprise” in t 
Bc aa Pron the first oath measures of the theme. + 
waa ¥ fond of putting jokes into his music, and some one c 08) 
that ee this symphony on his visit to London, R.. an = 
; : rouse the sleeping English matrons in the audience. : is 0 
: nied he was never impolite—but such was the effect, ne os 
sy The ioke sounds a little old-fashioned now, since ate 7 
oa itten nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, an Fi 4 
nog f to-day do things far more startling. However, a aa 
een eople Han jumped at the sudden loud chord sh-9 se: 
rie to this. The rest of the movement is a series = aa — 
There is a delightful portion in which the theme 1s chang 
mode. 
ya tarde pera most of his life as composer A a cage 
Sikotane BetaehAay, © Ted vith asmguts, and be called Kinact 
aze ' 
oN Se chs Wacaiieunt,” After visiting yarn = hag eve 
‘“Bsterh4z,” an even more splendid palace and pons in Pe neyo 
miles from civilization. Esterh4z had an orche a 
oat han and Haydn was engaged to take complete cha 8 ber 
iy halaiees operas and symphonies hry perform them on sp 
i ere expected. . 
Oe toes ees te the soatiiiin of a servant, Te, we 
of his music for his Prince and patron. Since gp pi Bhan 
then an entirely new form, the people of the eye era cable 
disturbingly different from what they were use ; , iced te 
nd delightful was Haydn’s musical style that 1 Fee wack 
b opular. Also, he sugar-coated his pills with ee ae oy — 
a this For instance he wrote a “Bear” symphony, a 0 
2 


phony, and a “Toy” Symphony, in which the orchestra imitated 
the horns and rattles of a country fair. His “Farewell” Symphony 
was a hint to the Prince that he and the musicians of the orchestra 
were tired of the seclusion of “Esterh4z.” According to the directions 
of the score, one after another of the musicians blew out his 
candle and left the hall until no one was left but the conductor— 


Haydn himself. The Prince took the hint and granted them all 
a vacation in Vienna. z 


Epvarp Hacmrup Gring (1843-1907) . . Tarew Norwncran Dancus 


Among those peoples where the musical instinct is strong there 
have come into being, no one can Say just how, the songs and dances 
which are called “folk-music.” From their merrymaking have come 
the folk-dances which in Norway are particularly vigorous and 
rhythmic. Grieg, the Norwegian composer, was fascinated by the 
folk-dances of his people—so much so that he set these for a large 
orchestra, and indeed most of his music is tinged with them. 

Probably these dances were unrecorded until Grieg heard them 
on some village green and wrote them down in notation. For folk- 


music, like the old legends, is remembered and preserved only by 
ear, and so handed down from father to son. 


Parmer TscHAIKOWSKY (1840-1893). 
ANDANTE CANTABILE FROM THE StrRinG Quarter, Op. 11 


Russia has been as rich in folk-music as any country in the world, 
and indeed all the Russian composers have used it in their scores. 
Tschaikowsky did not do so as often as others. But the melody 
of this slow movement is a full-fledged folk-song—a lament born of 
the suffering of an oppressed people. Such a song is as different 
from an “art-song” as a wild violet from an orchid. A wild flower 
is not planted, nor is a folk-song made by some clever musician with 
an eye to fame. It is as spontaneous as nature itself, and you 
could no more tell where it came from than you could tell where 
the seed of the wild flower came from. And it cannot be so surely 


Said that the simple beauty of these songs is improved upon in the 
cultivated kind. 


Woxreane Amapgus Mozart (1756-1791). 


GeRMAN Danco, “Tue SieigH Rwy” 
The wealthy nobility of Vienna was never more dance-crazed than 
in the eighteenth century—the age of periwigs, when Mozart lived 
and composed. The Viennese must have slept by day, for they 
danced night after night until the broad daylight, streaming through 
the shuttered windows, drove them home. Mozart, the most illus- 
trious young composer of the time, became official musician to 
Emperor Josef of Austria in 1787. Although he wrote his finest 
Symphonies in this period, nothing so serious was expected of him 
at court, and new minuets and German dances (waltzes) for each 
Imperial Ball suited frivolous Vienna very well. His salary was 
miserably small. “Too much for what I do,” he remarked bitterly, 
3 





“too little for what I can do.” Not that Mozart was adverse to 
social gayety. He was extremely fond of revelry, and would often 


dance to his Own measures. , 
This dance with its post horn and bells is supposed to represent Symp hony Hall 


the famous sleigh processions which were then in high vogue, and 
in which Mozart no doubt eagerly took part. Michael Kelly, a noted Renee AAAS Ns a 


Irish tenor, was visiting Vienna at the time and describes these 
functions thus: “Another favorite amusement, going forward at SEASON 19 20--21 


this period of the year, is a ‘course des traineauw, or procession | prehension; ‘Nor should io th 
. } ° mu 
of sledges. These sledges are richly ornamented, and carved with | : CONCERT popularly olasesh aa “ene to hese # be 
in the arrangemént of programs for 
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figures of all kinds of monsters, and inlaid with burnished gold, 
these concerts. When Theodore Thomas 


rts, on the day previous | 
etc. A vast number of carrettas and carts, YP , cor orchestral oa te ee 
| _{for orchestral music in the United 
| States, he gave the audience a waltz 
| | 


to this singular spectacle, gather snow, and distribute it along the 
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rincipal streets of Vienna, in order that the sledges may be drawn 
p ‘ ? . . is lik by Johann Strauss, or a stirring march 
with perfect security. The effect at night, by torchlight, is hke Har Me PRUNE: Hin addition. to “epianieame ines eh 
enchantment. I have seen forty or fifty sledges drawn up, one Svmph eye symphonic poems. ; 

behind the other; in every sledge was a lady seated, covered with ymphony Orchestra Aids igtiaiy’ haan Come ef lent | December 
. ’ . p — S a 

diamonds, in furs and pelisses: behind each pha a gentleman, as Development of Musical se? SVACOr. the character of various 
tlv dressed, driving; before every sledge were two running i : struments; oboe, flute, English horn, 
a et : 7 f ‘ail ' t their ends. Th ‘Taste in Children he Yesterday the program had no 
footmen having long poles with knobs of silver a elr ends. e : . specific purpose, but it was attractive 
Hungarian Prince Dietressteen, the Grand Master of the Horse, was ' 5 gaol children, young and old.| 
always the first to lead the traineaus. The immense velocity with PROGRAM RECEIVES ° French’ Miltane Mane trom ee 
which these things are drawn is perfectly astonishing : they go on CLOSE ATTENT] | Sacns's “Algerian” Suite. Then came. 
for three or four hours, and the procession, at its close, draws up ON | pak hone ee eres “Surprise” 
before the Emperor’s palace. The running footmen have costly Norwegian Dances. Tachalkowskey at 
liveries, and the horses are caparisoned with rich trappings, and By PHILIP HALE griataman dant the Andante, which 
large plumes of milk-white feathers; and the spectacle, upon the Pes arrataagd afternoon in Symphony!the Andante ye ‘he ee *eenae 
whole, is magnificent.” condusrey poston Symphony Orchestra, | Quartet, written in 187 The Andantes 

’ conducted by Mr. Monteux, gave a con- is still beautiful and h ti 

cert for young people of: Boston's Tolstoi visited Moscow | taay. Baie 

| Schoolg and settlements; for the pleas- Nicholas. Rubinstein arravinen . Fie 

GIOACHIMO Rossini (1792-1868). Fre lhl ape apa as an aid in the cert in his honor. This Andante was 
é< , Oasaas } of musical taste. ‘TI en played. Tol : 

? OVERTURE TO THE OPERA WILLIAM TELL plier generations of “Bostoninge “have (formance barat olstol daring ithe, pets 

No composer in the history of music started more humbly and “Pparently lost interest in a large meas- the whole course of my life,” wrote] 
ure in choral music, except when note- |] Tschaikowsky in his diary, “did 1 feel 


rose to a higher pinnacle of fame in his own time than Rossini. worthy soloists assist; they have little 80 flattered; never so proud of my erea- 


A poor boy in a small town of Italy, he found engagements with padapeity to become acquainted with tive power, as when Leo Tolstoj, sitting 
visiting pianists, singers and violinists PY my side, listened to my Andante 


sing what musical knowledge he . 
travelling opera troupes, and, u £ £ who give recitals. The older generations ) While the tears streamed down his 


had been able to pick up, wrote comic operas which met with 1m- shone etithful to the Boston Sym. face.” This Andante is based on a Rus- 

mediate favor. Composing always in the popular vein, his music <A gteh pamnexie but for the general] pases folk song, which was sung by a. 
mu ror 

soon became the rage throughout Europe. Opera after opera aroused pendence must be car gon ety! Bg aa at Kamenka in the summer 

a furore of enthusiasm everywhere, and not the least of his successes And from the young, of course, irre. ..he program also included one of 

spective of the ward in which they hap. Mozart's Germany dances, popularly 


118 ” i 
was “William Tell.” The overture seems to describe the serenity pen to live, will come the future mu.\*2own as “The Slelghride,” on account 
‘Sicians of this city. ,of its Trio. In Mozart’s time a proces- 


of nature in the Alps, interrupted by one of the sudden and violent : 
thunder-storms peculiar to Switzerland. Underlying this is felt season grog: “nd be December of this Bon. of eehiy ornamental sleighs was 
‘+4 ; ; , oston Symphony Orchestra . winter nights by -torchligh 
the struggle for political freedom, which is the theme of the legend. gave concerts of this mature to thoiVienna. The women, men and Senean | 
When he composed this masterpiece, Rossini was a young man of ‘great joy of the young who packed WeT@ sumptuously dregged, there were| 
|Symphony Hall. The programs weres’Unning footmen, and” a Hungarian 


oli! isi : Ithough heg ) : 
thirty-seven. Then a surprising thing happened. Althoug well selected. Compositions were chosen FTince led the procession. - The concert 


reached a ripe old age, he never wrote another opera. When asked of a melodious or strongly rhythmed | °™@e4 with Rossini’s overture to. “Wille | 
nature that at once attracted and ‘held. /#™ Tell,” which is heard gladly at any 


why, he shook his shoulders and said, “I would rather be a sausage- ae aera Ft 30 ‘ am ts 
” 4 . ey were by . ate 

maker than be a composer. Just what brought this sudden change of high rank. It je & good thi |The hall was completely nua aeee 

will never be known. Some call it the inborn laziness of the man, pee the young of the idea that be- at interested and appreciative atdi-| 

and others claim that he was disgusted with the easiness and serpy a thee ee erent name,: his ve, he concert will be repent to-| 

shallowness of fame. In any case, his portrait reveals a chin with pear YONG SHEE: COM eis} 


several folds and a paunch of goodly size. 
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“too little for what I can do.” Not that Mozart was adverse to 
social gayety. He was extremely fond of revelry, and would often 
dance to his own measures. 

This dance with its post horn and bells is supposed to represent 
the famous sleigh processions which were then in high vogue, and 
in which Mozart no doubt eagerly took part. Michael Kelly, a noted 
Irish tenor, was visiting Vienna at the time and describes these 
functions thus: “Another favorite amusement, going forward at 
this period of the year, is a ‘course des traineaue,’ or procession 
of sledges. These sledges are richly ornamented, and carved with 
figures of all kinds of monsters, and inlaid with burnished gold, 
etc. A vast number of carrettas and carts, on the day previous 
to this singular spectacle, gather snow, and distribute it along the 
principal streets of Vienna, in order that the sledges may be drawn 
with perfect security. The effect at night, by torchlight, is like 
enchantment. I have seen forty or fifty sledges drawn up, one 
behind the other; in every sledge was a lady seated, covered with 
diamonds, in furs and pelisses: behind each was a gentleman, as 
magnificently dressed, driving ; before every sledge were two running 
footmen having long poles with knobs of silver at their ends. The 
Hungarian Prince Dietressteen, the Grand Master of the Horse, was 
always the first to lead the traineaus. The immense velocity with 
which these things are drawn is perfectly astonishing: they go on 
for three or four hours, and the procession, at its close, draws up 
before the Emperor’s palace. The running footmen have costly 
liveries, and the horses are caparisoned with rich trappings, and 
large plumes of milk-white feathers; and the spectacle, upon the 


whole, is magnificent.” 


GIOACHIMO Rossini (1792-1868). 
OVERTURE TO THE Oppra “WILLIAM TELL” 
No composer in the history of music started more humbly and 
rose to a higher pinnacle of fame in his own time than Rossini. 
A poor boy in a small town of Italy, he found engagements with 
travelling opera troupes, and, using what musical knowledge he 
had been able to pick up, wrote comic operas which met with im- 
mediate favor. Composing always in the popular vein, his music 
soon became the rage throughout Europe. Opera after opera aroused 
a furore of enthusiasm everywhere, and not the least of his successes 
was “William Tell.” The overture seems to describe the serenity 
of nature in the Alps, interrupted by one of the sudden and violent 
thunder-storms peculiar to Switzerland. Underlying this is felt 
the struggle for political freedom, which is the theme of the legend. 
When he composed this masterpiece, Rossini was a young man of 
thirty-seven. Then a surprising thing happened. Although he 
reached a ripe old age, he never wrote another opera. When asked 
why, he shook his shoulders and said, “I would rather be a sausage- 
maker than be a composer.” Just what brought this sudden change 
will never be known. Some call it the inborn laziness of the man, 
and others claim that he was disgusted with the easiness and 
shallowness of fame. In any case, his portrait reveals a chin with 
several folds and a paunch of goodly size. 
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iprehension, Nor Should music that is/| 


| popularly Classed as “light”? be avoided 


SEASON 1920--21 
iin the arrangement of programs for 


| these concerts, When Theodore Thomas 
| began his work of developing a taste 
| for orchestral music in the United 
iStates, he gave the audience a waltz 


by Johann Strauss, or a Stirring march 
. ae in addition to symphonie movements 
g a h } : and symphonie poems, 
ymp Ony Orchestra Aids At the concerts of last December 
D : ate sag were chosen to show in a prac- 
evelopment of Musical  j¢ti,manner the character of various | 
- ‘ struments; oboe, flute, English | 
' Taste in Children étc. Yesterday the sponta had ae 
. . wi tir purpose, but it was attractive, | 
a oe to chfldren, young and old. | 
4 " €e€ concert began wij ; i 
PROGRAM RECEIVES 3°‘ French 'atititary Maren ge, Sterns 
1 ry, maens’s “Algerian” Suit \ 
CLOSE ATTENTION the Andante from lavas teal 
ENN. IM A Symphony, followed by Grieg’s Three 
Norwegian Dances. Tschaikowsky was 
Pie aap by the Andante, which 
| Tlr’s ade hij ar 
, Symphony the fg py aenue ere “s sit ngn 
Hall the BRoetan Geum : rom his first String 
ea at -oston Symphony Orchestra, , Quartet, written in 1871. The Andante» 
i aie by sc Monteux, gave a con- 1s Still beautiful and haunting, When 
ce. : 2 oung people of Boston's lolstot visited Moscow late in 1876 
‘hi eine . settlements; for the pleas- Nicholas Rubinstein arranged @& con-| 
ph, it young apd as an aid in the Cert in his honor. This Andante was | 
-Yeliopment of musical taste. The then played. Tolstoi during the pe 
older generattons of Bostonians have formance burst into tears. “Ney : in 
apparently lost interest in a large meas- the whole course of my ‘life _ past 
whan Pa chora] music, except when note-}]/schaikowsky in his diary, “did I feel 
ab asd We igh assist; they have little So flattered, never so proud of my crea- 
2 le agg ‘ O become acquainted with sive power, as when Leo Tolstoi, sitting 
» 18 pianists, singers and violinists !Y my side, listened to my Andante 
who Sive recitals, The older generations )While the tears streamed down his 
are still faithful to the Boston Sym. face.”’ This Andante is based on a Rus- 
Phony Orchestra; but for the genera] {Sian folk song, which was sung by a 
interest in music for the future de-, Workman at Kamenka in the summer 
pendence must be put upon the young. of 1869, 
Meda the young, Of course, irre- _rhe program also included one of 
spective of the ward in which they hap. Mozart’s Germany dances, popularly 
pen to live, will come the future mu-)K!oWn as “The Sletghride,” on account 
sicians of this city. of its Trio. In Mozart’s time a proces- 
Last season, and in December of this %!0n of richly ornamental sleighs was 
Season, the Boston Symphony Orchestra . seen winter nights by torchlight in 
» reget a Pe this Mature to thei) 2 ome. The women, men and horses 
ae oy > young who packed "°° Sumptuously dregged, there were 
Symphony Hall. The programs were;iU"ning footmen, and a Hungarian 
well selected. Compositions were chosen -rince led the procession. - The concert 
a & melodious or strongly rhythmed ended with Rossini’s overture to My Sai 
;mnature that at once attracted and ‘helq . /@™ Tell,” which is heard gladly at any 
the attention. They were by composers COR CET. ) oe 
obo elgoatts pte SPOR STS to disa- Rohe eieenane per igonse sro ihe th 
cause a composer 9 ee rea that be- ence, The ‘@oncert’ will: peuraaae ote, 
Liistata ! 92OSe as 2a great name, : his morrow ' e repeated to- 


usi ¢ iS therefore beyond their COM Eo: ScteERoon, Ot. <0 alge | 
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Caught Young Srwws. ewe. 142) 

Is it not possible that Mr. Monteux’ and 
the men of the Symphony Orchestra 
take a keener pleasure in the _ fresh, 
unspoiled and generally eager and respon- 
sive audiences of the Young People’s Con- 
certs, than they do in the more staid, 
more sophisticated—though more outwardly 
demonstrative—companies of Friday after- 
noons and Saturday evenings? It seemed, 
for example, at the concert yesterday that 
all concerned, went about their work with) 
an unusual zest and a corresponding ‘bril- | 
liance and effectiveness in their perform- | 
ance. Comparisons are reputedly objec- 
tionable, but how easy is it to think of| 
Dr. Muck on his mettle before an audience 
of school children? By token of the at-| 
tentiveness with which the concert Was) 
heard (Mr. Monteux’s latest programme is 
the most successful of the four that he has 
set before his youthful listeners. There 
was nothing in it so exacting as the dances 
by Bach, the movement from ‘‘Schehera- 
gade’” or the Largo from the “New 
World” Symphony, of the preceding series. 
The most serious number was the popular 
Andante Cantabile from Chaikovsky’s first 
string quartet, and the only symphonic 
piece, the Andante—of the explosive chord 
—from Haydn’s ‘“‘Surprise’’ Symphony. For 
the rest there was the tuneful, deftly or- 
chestrated March from Saint-Saéns'’s “A.- 
gerian Suite,’’ three Norwegian Dances by 
Grieg, Mozart’s German Dance, ‘The 
Sleigh Ride,’’ and the Overture to “Wil- 
liam Tell.’ 

As might have been expected, Haydn's 
little joke ‘“‘brought down the house.” 
Though the delightfully written  pro- 
gramme-notes had warned them, the 
youngsters were perceptibly startled and 
vastly amused. Mr. Monteux has at times 
seemed umduly rigid with Haydn's music, 
he was far from it in the fragment of 
yesterday. And how fortunate was his 
choice of Mozart’s dance with its com- 
pelling rhythm and its charming accom-~- 
paniment of tuned and jingling sleighbells! 
Such a piece as this or the dances of Grieg 
have little place in a symphony concert, 
which must concern itself with weightier 
things. Yet they were good to hear. Only 
at a ‘“‘Pop’’ concert are we likely to en- 
counter such music—or Saint-Saéns's march 
or Rossini’s overture—but there it would 
be played with less care, with accompany- 
ing distractions, and by a smaller orches- 
tra. By so much the young people have an 
advantage over their elders. The perform- 
ance of the ‘‘Tell’’ overture was unusually 
brilliant, and, meedless to say, the children 
took great delight in the “‘clap-trap t 


derstorm and the excitements o* pee ig 


' 


t 


JS appeal that evidently had a thorough 
le} ticeable that these roused the most 


geats had been provided for delegates 
a| 


ste: The orchestra under the leadership of | 


. W ecustomed artistic skill, vim and vivid- | 
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SEASONOF POP” 
™ CONCERTS OPEN 
USmmphony Hall” kakere 


Shows Keen Apprecia- 
€ tion of Program 
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at ORCHESTRA PLAYS 
ba WITH USUAL SKILL 
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CU 
| Though still under the spell of a cer- 
an tain melancholy that hag enveloped 
ithem since the old popping days, the Pop | 
concerts opened last night in Symphony | 
jud@ Hall. The house was crowded and the | 
BF throng had a more cosmopolitan appear 
ance than ever. All parts of Boston 


seemed represented and a sizable part of | 
the rest of the world also. | 
_ The program containing pleces by 
Wagner, Suppe, Tschaikowsky, De- 
bussy, Dvorak and Grieg made a wide 


response. There were four selections 
by Slavonic composers and it was no- 


'Strenuous enthusiasm among the audi- 
ence. One reason for this was that 200 


{attending a fraternal «convention now in 
| session in Boston and that a large pro- | 
portion of the members are Russians. 


Agide Jacchia played with all its ac- | 


ness of expression. The musicians | 
were generous in response to the ac- | 
Claim of their hearers and an extra. 
number was added after each regular 
| 
| 


SAA: stents 
nee ee 


selection. <A fantasy based on Puc- 
Cini’s ‘‘Manon MWLescaut’’ particularly | 
took the people's fancy and in keep- 
ing with the Slavic predominance of | 
the evening an arrangement of the | 
Volga Boatman’s Song done by Mr. | 
Jacchia was given. This called forth | 
such a storm of approval that it was /| 
repeated. | 

Even without the old fizzing accom- | 
paniments of bygone days, the Pops are | 
Plainly as popular as ever and there | 
Can be no doubt that one of the most | 
successful seasons in their long history 
was begun last night. 
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Caught Young 3nwns. Wheb.Bo: 192) 
Is it not possible that Mr. Monteux’ and 
the men of the Symphony Orchestra 
take a keener pleasure in the _ fresh, 
unspoiled and generally eager and respon- 
sive audiences of the Young People’s Con- 
certs, than they do in the more staid, 
more sophisticated—though more outwardly 
demonstrative—companies of Friday after- 
noons and Saturday evenings? It seemed, 
for example, at the concert yesterday that 
all concerned, went about their work with 
an unusual zest and a corresponding ‘bril- 
liance and effectiveness in their perform- 
ance. Comparisons are reputedly objec- 
tionable, but how easy is it to think of 
Dr. Muck on his mettle before an audience 
of school children? By token of the at- 
tentiveness with which the concert was 
heard (Mr. Monteux’s latest programme is) 
the most successful of the four that he has 
set before his youthful listeners. There 
was nothing in it so exacting as the dances 
by Bach, the movement from ‘“Schehera- 
yade’’ or the Largo from the ‘New 
World’? Symphony, of the preceding series, 
The most serious number was the popular 
Andante Cantabile from Chaikovsky’s first 
string quartet, and the only symphonic 
piece, the Andante—of the explosive chord 
—from Haydn’s ‘Surprise’ Symphony. For 
the rest there was the tuneful, deftly or- 
chestrated March from Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘A-- 
gerian Suite,’’ three Norwegian Dances by 
Grieg, Mozart’s German Dance, ‘‘The 
Sleigh Ride,’’ and the Overture to ‘“Wil- 
liam Tell.’’ 

As might have been expected, Haydn's 
little joke ‘‘brought down the house.” 
Though the delightfully written  pro- 
gramme-notes had warned them, the 
youngsters were perceptibly startled and 
vastly amused. Mr. Monteux has at times 
seemed unduly rigid with Haydn's music, 
he was far from it in the fragment of 
yesterday. And how fortunate was his 
choice of Mozart’s dance with its com- 
pelling rhythm and its charming accom- 
paniment of tuned and jingling sleighbells! 
Such a piece as this or the dances of Grieg 
have little place in @ symphony concert 
which must concern itself with weightie! 
things. Yet they were good to hear. Only 
at a ‘“‘Pop’’ concert are we likely to en 
eounter such music—or Saint-Saéns’s mare 
or Rossini’s overture—but there it woul 
be played with less care, with accompany 
ing distractions, and by a smaller orche 
tra. By so much the young people have é 
advantage over their elders. The perforr 
ance of the ‘“‘Tell’’ overture was unusual 
Hrilliant, and, meedless to say, the childry 
took great delight in the “clap-trap” thu 
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The Pops in Epitome 


New Poster for the Concerts Drawn by Gluyas Williams . 
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40th season of the Boston Sym- Baparts: Divertissement, Oct. 22, 1920. 
phony Orchestra ended last night. It ‘aaon” hg te ae Burger als Edel- 
has been a brilliant one, one of the te the On ee sales pp pe layed 
, 1@ United States before r ? 
most brilliant in the history of the or- WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE IRS 
Symphonies, Symphonic Poems, . Rte, 


enestra, which was never in a higher TIME IN BOSTON 
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(36th Season) 


Orchestra of Symphony Players 
AGIDE JACCHIA, Conductor 


state than it is today. Mr. Monteux 
once said: “An orchestra is what the 
conductor makes it.’ Mr. Monteux, 
having fine material to work with, vir- 
tuosos who were willing, yes, eager, to 
unite in ensemble without undue 
thought of their own individuality, has 
now an orchestra that for euphony, 
plasticity and brilliance, ig unsurpassed. 
As James Huneker said in the last re- 
view he wrote for the New York World: 
“After all, there igs only one Boston 
Symphony Orchestra,” 

Not only has Mr. Monteux brought 
the orchestra to its high state by means 
of his technical skill as a disciplinarian, 
he has revealed himself as an inter- 
preter to whom no school, ancient or 
modern, is foreign, Hig reading of Lee- 
thoven’s “Perstoral”’ symphony, Brahm's 
second symphony, Liszt’s “Orpheus,” 
Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony, will long 
be remembered. We mention these 
readings in particular, for there are a 


few moss-backed conservatives who | 
etill think that only a German can in- | 


terpret “German” music; as if music 


were parochial, and could not make a | 


universal appeal. They might as well 
say that only a German audience can 
understand and appreciate the music of 
Beethoven, Brahms and Mozart. No, 
the compositions of the Englishmen, 
Bax and Vaughan Williams, of the 
French and the Russians, of the Italians 
and the Americans are not to Mr. Mon- 
teux written in an unknown tongue, 


Balakireff: ‘‘Islamey’’ (orchestrated by 
Casclla), Dee, 17, 1920. 

Bloch: ‘‘*Hiver’ and ‘‘Printemps,’’. April 
29, 1921, 

Carpenter: Suite from the Ballet ‘The 
Birthday of the Infanta,’’ Feb, 25, 1921. 

Franck: Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue (or- 
chestrated by Pierne), Oct. 8. 1920. 

d’Indy: ‘‘La Queste de Dieu,’’ from ‘Ta 
Legende de Saint-Christophe,’’ Dec, 23, 1920, 
Kalinnikoff: Symphony No, 1, G minor, 
April 1, 1921. 

Lekeu: Symphonic Fantasia on Two Folk- 
Bongs of Anjou, Oct, 8, 1920. 

Ravel: Valses Nobles et Sentimentales, 
March 11, 1921. 

Resphigi: ‘‘Fontane di Roma,’’ Nov. 12, 1920. 

Schubert: ‘“Ivagic’’ Symphony, No, 4, O 
minor (as a whole), April 8, 1921. 

Scott: Two Passacaglins, Jan. 28, 1921. 

Vassilenko: Epic Poem, April 18, 1921, 

Williams: A London Symphony, Feb, 18, 


1921. 
SONGS 
Mason, D, G.: ‘‘Russians,’’ Op, 18 (Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone), Nov. 19, 1920. 
WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIR 
TIME AT THESE CONCERTS 
Franck: ‘‘Les Djinns,’’ symphonic poem for 
Mano and orchestra, after a EB, Robert 


schmitz, pianist, Jan, 21, 1921. 
Mozart: Air of Pamina from ‘*The Magie 


| Flute’* (Mme, Hulda Lashanska), Jan, 28, 


f 1921, hors 
Concerto {in F flat maior for violin (Jacques 


Thibaud), Feb, 18, 1921. 

Shepherd: Fantasy for piatso and orchestra 
(Heinrich Gebham, pian\st), April 156, 1921, 

Warner: Transformation Music and closing 
scene Of Act. I, ‘‘Parsifal,’’ March 25, 


| 1921, 5 | 
| A glance at tne list of composers 
whose works were played will give an 
idea of Mr. Monteux’s catholicity, 
which we have referred. 


Summary : 
The following composers were repre~ | 


sented at these concerts for the first | 
time: Bax, Fingham, Kalinnikoff, Le- | 


What a pleasure it is to see a con- kKeu, Mason, D. G., Mason, S., Milhaud, 


ductor at the head of this orchestra | Resphigi, Scott, Shepherd, Vassilenko, 
| Williams. 


Opening Night, Monday, May 2 


PROGRAMME ; Who is modest in his bearing, yet | 


Loeffier oa 
Maliplero ... + esse 
Mason, D. G..... 
MASON, Be i cieaevven 
Mendelssohn .. 
Milhaud 
Mozart ..e. 
Ravel cece 
tesphigti ma 
Roger-Ducasse ... 
topartz - 
Saint-S@on® . . sceces 
Schubert 
Schumann 
Seott 600 6e08 
Scriabin 
Shepherd *eee 0808 8 88 
Sibellus® « o« « csteugs 
Strauss sen 
Stravinsky ..csecss 
Stru'be ©6006 6660 68 606 
Tschaikowsky ...»._ 
VaasslilenKko «..«ceess 
WARNE” 2. co cece ces 
Weber 66 6 6a te Mes 
Willla@m@ ..cecceses 


MARCH from “‘Tannhajuser” . ....... Wagner courageous in bringing out music in an /| Balakireff 

en wes “emmennemnion” §=6=. hg lg lg ll ll ltl lw lw Suppé 7 unfamiliar idiom, without thought of | ee ce 

“Ry MOONLIGHT” . ; , " . “ : " ; ° ae oe Bendel : immediate popular favor, believing it | ee CTl oc oe oees 
I'schaikowsky his duty to acquaint the audience with| Rincham 


FANTASIA, ‘Eugene Oniegin”’ 
a oe Debus: even the most extreme modern tenden-. pee 
. ny | cles, a conductor who respects his audi-| = =: geile 


ence and his orchestra; a conductor | Carpenter 

who {s courteous to scloista and re~| Chabrier ... 

Joices In their individual success, Boi ppb 
And in his arduous work he has been} Hapussy 

loyally and intelligently supported by! Delius ... 


the sound advice and encouragement of Dukes 
vOTa 


9. FANTASIA, “Manon Lescaut”. . .. ‘(cies + a the experienced manager, Mr. William | Enesco 
IO WAtsee “meve@u Champagne’. ...seeiere. 7 Volistedt H. Brennan, assisted by Mr G B5. | Foote 
ll. “PROCESSION OF THE SARDAR” . Ippolito-Ivanoff Judd. - | Franck ...ceeses 
The programs of the 40th season were | Gilbert .+....0.. 
SEATS NOW ON SALE gonspicuous for their interest and ae te paefege ieee: 


eatholicity. Many unfamiliar composi. | ae 
Fanay ~«<cacerot 


ae als caer while the classics Kalinnikoff 
ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITIONS PERFORMED 


POR THH FIRST TIM Gitiiaiecon , 
Passacaglia for orchestra, Jan. | *Resphigi’s ‘‘Fountaing of Rome’ was played 
. | twice, 
: Indian Sketches, March 4, 1921. tVaughan Willlams’s “London Sym- 
en Sat ye Ay O46, Re ouse of phony’ was played twice. 
Sher’ _,(after Poe), Oct. 29, 1920, Of these composers, Bingham, Carpen- 
s t: A he s we 4 oY ~~» 2 . } 
“on ach aad on a Persian Air, | ter, Chadwick, Foote, Gilbert, Griffes, 
» D. G. Mason, S. Mason, Shepherd 


trube: Four Preludes, Nov. 12, 1920, 
RES PERFOR were born in this country. Add to the 


TIME IN list Messrs. Loeffler and Strube, Ameri- 
2 |cans by their long residence and mu- 
alipiero: ‘‘Impressioni dal Yero,’* Suite | Sleal activity in this country—12 In all. 
iN "Buite No. S Avnet 29 3091 Fifty-four composers were repre- 
‘Le Tombeau ae Couperin,” Nov. sented. There has peen trifling, foolish 
‘ talk about French prepaganda. Of 
‘these composers only 18 were French) 
by birth, “Franck, a Belgian, was a4 
naturalized Frenchman; Lekeu was a 
More in Boston Belgian; Enesco was a Roumanian. 
At the end of the week Mr. Monteux The soloists were ag follows: 
witl take ship for Le Havre to remain infapramos: Mmes. Lashanska and Nielsen... 
Kurope until September, in part taking Pianists: Messrs. Bauer, Gebhard, Grainger 
holiday. in part seeking recent music and Sod bh Maier, Molseiwitsch, Pattison, <4} 
new players for the Symphony Concertsyioiinists: Mesare, Burgin ‘and Thibahe ane 
twelve others from Miss Menges 7: ¥ 
the leaq-Violoncellists: > % 
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FROM THE “PETITE SUITE” Vue fee 
a. En Bateau b. Cortége 
i I ie wd owe hoe ice Dvorék 
ie 6 ey gs ee eRe ee Be ug nn 
“ee 0 SY, rr re Rimsky-Korsakoff 
festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The Ship goes to Pieces on a Rock surmounted 
by a Bronze Warrior. Conclusion. 
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next season. Ten or 
the orchestra, for the most part 
ers of the severa! choirs, are also departing 6 
aw ' * ip Lurope and almost on Mmes, Lashanska and Menges appeared for 
for a summer } P the first time in Boston. | 
the same day. Messrs, Maier, Molsewitech, Pattison 
Rubinstein played for the first time at 
concerts. Miss Nielsen and Mr. Werrenra 
sing for the first time at these concerts, 
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The Symphony Grater” 

Boston has come to the parting of the 
ways in the matter of the maintenance Ot 
the Symphony Orchestra. Our city has | 
been favored above all others in the rec- 
ord up to this time of this famous band. 
The story of the public-spirited work of 
Major Henry L. Higginson is known (0) 
everybody. 
not only in high cesthetic enjoyment, 
in honor and general reputation, 
business reputation, from the control and 
patronage of this great enterprise by Ma- 
jor Higg nson. Hizginson is gone; others 
have worthily carried on his work at great 
cost to themselves; but the expense Ol 
the maintenance of the has 
risen enormously, and the time has come 
when the whole musical public must con- 
sider whether it will take up the 
and the honor and continue the 
of our city, by meeting now a 
of $150,000 incurred th's season 
running of the orchestra-—at the 
time, let us say, that it faces the 
duty and opportunity of providing an en- 
dowment fund of $3,000,000 to make the 
work of the orchestra perpetual. 

The appeal the trustees 


even 


orchestra 


record 
deficit 

the 
same 


in 


larger 


of for fresh 


guarantees for the orchestra goes forth not | 


merely_to men and women of wealth, but 
to all citizens who love music and who are 
proud of their city’s. reputation. It is pos- 
sible that the literary sceptre has passed 
from us, but there is no reason why the 
artistic preéminence afforded by the fam:2 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra should 
pass. That may well remain within our 
grasp, if our pecple appreciate the situation. 
On the other hand, if they do not, and :f 
they fail to support the enterprise worthily, 
the consequence to our city’s reputation 
may indeed be serious. The subject is 
worthy of every citizen's thought. The ef- 
forts of the truStees thus far to maintain 
the orchestra with full credit to the city 
have indeed been most creditable, and they 
have been justified from every point of, 
view. The response to their appeal should 
convince them, and the whole world, 
Boston’s star is not waning. 
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Our city has greatly beneted 
but | 


duly | 


that | 


Hatnlin Pianoforte 


_—_———T owe 
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“| FUND. FOR THE SYMPHONY 


San hy y ore Ow . 22. of ine 
Trustees © Ask the Public for Fresh ' 


Guarantees 


eae ll Oe 


Private Subscriptions No Longer 
Adequate 
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Rising Salaries Main Item in Yearly 
Expenses 


we ee ee eee 


Pledges of $150,000 Annually Now 
Sought ! 


Today the trustees of the Boston Sym- 
| phony Orchestra have posted to the sub- 
iscribers to its concerts a circular-letter, 
setting forth- the income and the outgo of 
the band since they have controlled it, no- 
ting the deficits incurred each season, and 
asking 
ence, approximately $150, 
enue and expenditure for th 
‘They further propose that these contribu~ 
tions be continued from séason to season | 
until the o-chestra is finally provided with 
an Endowment Fund. Thus $150,000 would 


between reve 


be annually at the disposal of the trustees 


to meet a deficit, practically unescapable. 

By the tables appended to the circular- 
Jetter, it appears that the deficit for the 
musical year: 1918-19 was $93,000. It was 
paid by some hundred guarantors privately 
gathered. The deficit for the succeeding 
season, 1919-20, was $83,000. Again these 
guarantors, paid it. For the current sea- 
son, 1920-21, the deficit is estimated at 
$131,000 —a sum exceeding by $50,000 the 
pledges of the guarantors. Hence the pres- 
ent aprea! for additional subscriptions from 
the public of the concerts. Moreover, 
these private guarantees, made in 1919 for 
three seasons, hive but one more 
to run. 
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Past, Present, Future 


The circular-letter notes the trata of 
the control of the orchestra from the late 
Henry L. Higginson to the trustees, their 
assumption of the annual deficit and the 
‘pledging of a guarantee fund which covered | 
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year 


| 
| 
| 
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contributions to meet the . differ- | 


current year, j 





through the seasons of: 1919-20, 
1921-22, 


the losses for the season of. 1918-19 an 


provided ‘‘about $83,000" for like purpos 
1920-21 
The letter then proceeds: 


Last year the deficit fell below the 
amount of the guarantee fund, and 
the unused portions of the subscrip- 
tlons for that year were returned to 
the subscribers. This year it is evident 
that the deficit will far exceed the 
Buarantee fund. Substantial increases 
in the musicians’ salaries and in nearly 
all the Other necessary expenses are 
Swelling the deficits in all orchestras; 
in other cities than Boston they are 
credibly reported to stand at $200,000 
and $300,000. 

The trustees find themselves con- 
approximately $50,000 beyond the fund 
EFuaranteed for this year’s deficit, uic- 
a substantial increase 
pledged for next year. They must sim- 
larly obtain adequate provision for 
Subsequent years, pending the estab- 
lishment of the eventually needed en- 
dowment fund of at least $3,000,000. 
Irom time to time they have consid- 
ered the organization of a definite 
campaign for the raising of this fund, 
but have not yet been convinced that 
the time is ripe for it. The founda- 
tions for the fund have nevertheless 
been laid, through subscriptions to the 
amount of about $150,000. 

The trustees believe that their efforts 
to continue the Orchestra have been 
amply justified, both through the satis- 
faction of lovers of music and through 
the preservation of a local institution 
of the highest significance and benefit 
to the whole community. They have 
faith that their belief is Shared by 
many besides those who have been giv- 
ing their financial Support to the or- 
cChestra. They believe that in addition 
to the comparatively small number of 
the friends of music who, ip an emerg- 
ency, have been the annual guarantors, 
there are many persons who so value 
the concerts as vital elements in their 
Own lives and in the life of the com- 
munity that they will welcome the op- 
portunity to contribute. 

To sustain . the Orchestra, contribu- 

. tions are necessary to make up an an- 
nual sum estimated to be $150,000. 
All those who make annual sSubscrip- 
tions will, so long as they continue to 
do so, be designated “Sustaining Sub- 
Scribers.’”’ All those why subscribe 
$5000 or more Specifically to be added 
to the permanent endowment fund, the 
income to be used in accordance with 
the terms of that fund for current ex- 
penses of the orchestra, will be desig- 
nated as “Endowing Subscribers.” If 
in any year the available subscriptions 
exceed the deficit, the Over-subscrip- 
tions may, in the discretion of the trus- 
tees of the orchestra, be applied to any 
other annual deficit or be added to the 
permanent endowment fund, the growth 
Of which will diminish the total amount 
needed for annual Subscriptions, 


in the amour” 


fronted with the necessity of securing 


| eStimated, 
materially swells this outgo is the increase 


SYMPHONY’S DEFICIT 


* shown 


The permanence of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra as a musical and civic 
institution must ultimately depend upon 
public support. The trustees now con- 
fidently appeal: for tangible expression 
Of this support. They invite all con- 
cert-goers to fill out the enclosed blank, 
as liberally as their several resources 
will permit, and mail it to the treasurer, 
Ernest B. Dane, 6 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, and thereby assure the required 
Sum of $150,0000 a vear. Subscriptions 
to meet the deficit for this year will be 
particularly welcome. 


-—— —— ~~. 


From the Account Books 


Appended tables for the three seasons 
in which the trustees have administered 
the affairs of the orchestra, set the gross 
receipts for the musica] year 1918-19 at 
$414,707. The SroSs expenditures in that 
year, of which $194,828.76 was paid in sal- 
aries to the orchestra, were $508,029.99, 
leaving a deficit of $93,322.99. For the 
musical year 1919-20, the sross income was 
$522,600.70, and the total outgo $577,532.53. 
of which $229,748.14 was expended in sgal- 
aries to the musicians, The resulting 
deficit was $54,931.83. For the musical 
year 1920-21, now ending, the receipts, 
partly estimaced, are set down at $519, - 
027.24 and the expenditures, again partly 
at $650,816.47. The item that 


in the salaries of the orchestra to $300, - 
-08.67. Thus, the present déficit rises to 
$181,289.23. Accordingly the trustees need 
$150,000 as the annual guarantee necessary 
to security in future. , 


mee en 


FOR YEAR $131,289.23 


A deficit of $131,289.23, 
more than $75,000 that of last year, is 
in the financial report for the} 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for the 


exceeding by 


season, It 


- yun the orchestra, and receipts totalled 


1920-21 cost $650,816.47 to | 
| 


only $519,527.24. | 
The trustees of the orchestra attach | 
'te the revort an appeal for public CONn= | 
tributions to make up the deficit, and | 
suggest that 1500 friends of the or hes- | 
tra pledge annual subscriptions of $100 
each to provide a fund which may be 
| counted on regularly. 
' 


REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES 


OF THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Inc. 


When the Symphony Concert season of 1917-18 was nearly ended, 
Major Henry L. Higginson, who had maintained the Orchestra since he 
established it in 1881, announced that he himself could no longer be 
responsible for its continuance. The organization would then have been 
dispersed but for immediate action, which took the form of incorporation 
under a board of nine, subsequently ten, trustees, who have now managed 
the affairs of the Orchestra for three seasons. 

They were aware on assuming this responsibility that an annual deficit, 
previously met by Major Higginson, must be faced. The country was 
then at war, and at that time it was obviously unwise to make a general 
appeal for the support of the Orchestra. Accordingly a guarantee fund to 
cover the deficit for a single year was sought and obtained, and similar 
pledges, to the amount of about $83,000 annually, were secured for three 
years more, from about one hundred guarantors. 

Last year the deficit fell below the amount of the guarantee fund, and 
the unused portions of the subscriptions for that year were returned to the 
subscribers. This year it is evident that the deficit will far exceed the 
guarantee fund. Substantial increases in the musicians’ salaries and in 
nearly all the other necessary expenses are swelling the deficits in all] 
orchestras; in other cities than Boston they are credibly reported to stand 
at $200,000 and $300,000. 

The accompanying table of figures sets forth the situation here. The 
trustees find themselves confronted with the necessity of securing ap- 
proximately $50,000 beyond the fund guaranteed for this year’s deficit, and 
a substantial increase in the amount pledged for next year. They must 
simuarly obtain adequate provision for subsequent years, pending the 
establishment of the eventually needed endowment fund of at least 
$3,000,000. From time to time they have considered the organization of 
a definite campaign for the raising of this fund. but have not yet been 
convinced that the time is ripe for it. The foundations for the fund have 
nevertheless been laid, through subscriptions to the 
$150,000. 

The trustees believe that their efforts to continue the Orchestra have 
been amply justified, both through the satisfaction of lovers of music and 
through the preservation of a local institution of the highest significance 


amount of about 
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and benefit to the whole community. They have faith that their belief is 
shared by many besides those who have been giving their financial support 
to the Orchestra. They are accordingly sending this report to all the sea- 
son-ticket holders of the Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts. They 
believe that in addition to the comparatively small number of the friends 
of music who, in an emergency, have been the annual guarantors, there 
are many persons who so value the concerts as vital elements in their own 
lives and in the life of the community that they will welcome the op- 


ortunity to contribute. | 
: To sustain the Orchestra, contributions are necessary to make up an 


annual sum estimated to be $150,000. , 

It is obvious that subscriptions from 1,500 persons averaging annually 
$100 each will make the needed yearly suin of $150,000; yet to obtain this 
average from friends of the Orchestra making subscriptions in Oe iin 
with their several abilities, subscriptions in many instances must be sub- 

i r than $100. | 
Vala: tke ar annual subscriptions will, so long as they continue 
signated Sustaining Subscribers. 
ae eam iA subscribe $5,000 or more specifically to be added to the 
permanent endowment fund, the income to be used in accordance with the 
terms of that fund for current expenses of the Orchestra, will be designated 
my Subscribers. | 
ge eae the available subscriptions exceed the deficit, the — 
subscriptions may, in the discretion of the trustees of the ressegeay: e 
applied to any other annual deficit or be added to the permanent eye 
ment fund, the growth of which will diminish the total amount needed for 
criptions. | 

os on of the Boston Symphony Orchestra as a musical = 
civic institution must ultimately depend upon public support. e 
trustees now confidently appeal for tangible expression of this “nee 
They nvite all concert-goers to fill out the enclosed blank, as libera 4 
as their several resources will permit, and mail it to the treasurer, Ernest 
Dane, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, and thereby assure the required — M 
$150,000 a year. Subscriptions to meet the deficit for this year will be 


particularly welcome. 


ALFRED L. AITKEN. 
FREDERICK P. CABOT. 
ERNEST B. DANE. 

M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE. 
JOHN E. LODGE. 


FREDERICK E. LOWELL. 


ARTHUR LYMAN. 
HENRY B. SAWYER. 
GALEN L. STONE. 
BENTLEY W. WARREN. 


April 20, 1921. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


RECEIPTS AND EXPEN 


Orchestra Salaries 


General Salaries: Manager, As- 
sistant Manager, Assistan t 
Treasurer, Clerks, etc 


Programmes 


Rentals and other expenses, Boston 
Symphony and Pop Concerts, 


Expenses, all other Concerts 


New music, insurance, miscel- 
laneous 


Symphony Hall: heat, light, main- 
tenance, interest, etc 


Notes: The Corporation’s year ends 


season in July. 


The figures for the current season, 1920- 


REcEIPtTs 
1918-19 


$205,156.84 
112,315.05 
22,999.55 
736.74 


$341,208.18 


73,498.82 


EE eee 


$414,707.00 


93,322.99 


SL 


$508,029.99 


EXPENSES 


1918-19 


$194,828.76 


24,274.66 
20,819.85 


106,597.74 
72,806.98 


7,775.87 


Eee 


$427,103.86 


80,926.13 


EEE 


$508,029.99 


1919-20 


$252,214.16 
149,312.02 
36,471.81 
1,452.07 


Eee 


$439,450.06 


83,150.64 


EE ee 


$522,600.70 


54,931.83 


Le eee 


$577,532.53 


1919-20 


SES FOR THREE YEARS 


1920-21 


Partly estimated 


$291,432.69 
113,385.00 
36,159.55 
550.00 


EE eee 


$441,527.24 


78,000.00 


ee ee 


$519,527.24 


131,289.23 


EE eee 


$650,816.47 


1920-21 


Partly estimated 


$229,748.14 
26,140.00 
36,583.52 


78,374.62 
109,940.56 


8,293.88 


EEE eee 


$489,080.72 


88,451.81 


$577,532.53 


$300,298.67 
37,405.11 
30,339.30 


87,033.84 
97,550.01 


18,846.61 


eens 


$571,473.54 


79,342.93 


ee ee 


$650,816.47 


with the conclusion of the Summer Pop 


21, are partly estimated. 





option 
2 season 


riday after- 


Saturday evening concerts have an 


until May | to retain their seats for the followin 


of 1921-22. 


These applica- 


pt and seats allotted as 


tions will be filed in order of recel 


are now being received 
Symphony Hall, Boston 


g list. 
, $65, $53, $40, $27, $18. 


ble shortly after May 1. 


W. H. BRENNAN, Manager 


Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


BEGINNING OCTOBER 7-8, 192] 
BY THE 
s subscribers for the series of 24F 


24 SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS 
SUBSCRIPTION INFORMATION 


24 FRIDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


SYMPHONY HALL 
WITH DISTINGUISHED SOLOISTS 


Season Tickets for 24 concerts 
Address all communications to 


Applications from new subscribers 
and their names placed on the waitin 
No tax. 


This year 


noon and 24 
near the desired location as possi 
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The Personality of the Concert Conductor - 
Is Indicated in the Choice of His Baton 


DR.HANS VON BULOW, iyo 
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They All Laughed One! 
Hundred Years Ago| 
When Louis Spohr 
First Conducted the’ 
London Philharmon- | 
ic With a Stick—But 
He Set the Fashion 


By Frederic Dean 


NE hundred years 
Spohr went to London from 
Frankfort to conduct the Phil- 
harmonic Society. At his first concert | 
he pulled out of his pocket a small | 
stick about as long as a marshals 
ton and with it proceeded to guide | 
his men through the programme. 
Heretofore the leader of the orchestra 
had sat at the piano and by beating 
upon the keys had indicated the time, 
or the first violinist had tapped upon 
the floor with his toe or waved his 
violin bow to designate the marks ot | 
expression in the music. 

Spohr’s innovation, frowned upon by | 
the concertmeister, was praised by the | 
public, and gradually came to be the | 
recognized methed of conducting or | 
chestras and choral bodies. Rossini, 
who went to Covent Garden to 
conduct his “Barber of Seville,” in- 
cisted upon sitting at the plano, as hej 
and his associates had been accus-! 
tomed to do for years, but the ma- 
jority of conductors followed Spohr's 
oxcum ple 

In a drawer of my 
bundle of batons that have been sed | 
by various conductor generals of the 
music world in their orchestral ares 
paigns. Some are long, some arenes 4 
some thick and heavy, others—notably 
the one used by Karl Muck when he; 
played “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
for the first time—but a trifle larger 
than an average lemonade straw. 

Years ago, when as'a boy I listened 
to the opera down at the old Academy, 
I used to watch Arditi’s stick morr 
than I did the singers. This seemed 
be be the moving force—the verb—of 
lthe musical sentence. To study the! 


ago Louis | 
| 


study I have a | 


the most fascinating of games. One 
evening I mustered up courage maces 
asked for it, and after the performance | 
was over—Pattj that night—it 
was put into my 


sang 
hand. 


A Demon of Rehearsals 


Theodore Thomas was at that time 
conducting the Thomas Orchestra. His | 
stick was of an entirely different build 
and was used in an entirely different 
manner. Arditi’s had a leather thong, | 
which held it to his wrist; son el 
dropped his upon the rack when not | 
wanted, Mr. Thomas wore no : 


« hand that guided it was | 


while conducting, but held his baton 
in the daintiest manner between his 
thumb and forefinger. It had none of 
the Latin gesticulations of the Arditi 
stick, but expressed in graceful] move- 
ments the philosophy of a well-man- 
nered baton in the hand of an easy- 
going gentleman. Adolf Hartdegen 
was the solo ‘cellist of the orchestra. 
Y spoke to him one day abort the quiet 
Thomas “aton. “Come to rehearsal,” 
said he! aid see it in action.” I did. 
There T discovered oantte a different 
stick. Now, securely grasped in an 
energetic palm, it shot out in every 
conceivable direction—came down upon 
the stand with a sharp enap, sang to 
the violins, growled at the double 
basses, and shouted to the trumpets 
and drums. 

Dr. Leopold Damrosch was at that 
time conductor of the Oratorio So-; 
ciety. Emma Thursby made her début 
She had 
eung in concert and had been success- 
ful, but in “I Know That My Re- 
deemer Liveth” she quavered, stopped, ; 
and sat down, Dr. Damrosch fanned ' 
her with his programme and fina'lv| 
succeeded in getting her to try agaip 
This time the voice never shook, the 
|Singer returned to her best form, and 
the aria was finished in noble sty's | 
Afterwards Miss Thursby admitted | 
that “it was the Doctor's little stick | 
ithat pulled me through.” 

Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore 
g00d-sized stick of heavy white wood. | 
very tapering at the point, which was | 
waved over an orchestra of two thou- | 
sand and a chorus of twenty thousand. | 


used a) 


| Tay in his baton. 


8 


dressed in black and wore biack gloves 


et 


ARTHUR TOSCANI 
CARICATURED doy 
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New York concert in Steinway Hall, 
under Wilhelm Geriche. The most 
striking number on the programme| 
w the “Largo” of iaindel, played 
in unison by sixteen first violins, 
standing in front of the orchestra. 


~~ 


Mr, Gericke, always metronomic, was 


the best drill master the orchestra 
ever had and brought his men to a | 
point of perfection seldom equalled. | 
His stick is of medium length, with | 
/& pronounced protuberance where the | 
palm grasped it, and this hold was 
never for a moment relinquished. It 
was the hold he had upon the men 
under him—firm, despotic, disdaining | 
anything but flawless, impeccable ad- | 
herence to his rule. | 

Arthur Nikisch, who followed him, | 
used the same kind of a atick, but 
his baton felt and expressed his own 
Magyar spirit—as imperious as was 
Gericke’s, but wilder, mcure impetuous, | 
and vehement. When Nikisch re- | 
j}turned with the Londen Symphony | 
Orchestra in 1912 he had an entirely | 
| different stick—one of the longest) 
batons ever seen in this country— 
which was used decorowsly and with | 
great precision and surety of pur- | 
pose. There was a tinge of gray in 
ithe maestro’s beard and a touch of 


THEODORE, THOMAS ~A 
REHEARSAL TYRANT, 
WHO CONDUCTED QUIETLY 


—_ en 


highly pol- 
some 


His stick is of gray wood, 
ished, and 
the smaller 

Last 
the season, 


of 


weighs less than 
ones. 
spring, at his final concert of 


programme with his San 
Orchestra, concluding the 
“Eroica.” The hall and 
the symphony was listened to with a 
religious silence. I felt if | 
}been to mass. The baton with which 
Hertz performed the 
ing the hearers from pleasure-lovers 
On 23,/ to worshippers—is stocky, 


Soo, Anton Seid] stepreqd to the con-| evenly balanced arid almost as large at 
luctor’s desk in «the etropolitan. 
“henengrin’ was whe ope presented,” 


the tip as at the ndle end. 
. - _ Pomet - 
but an entirely different Lohengrin’ | The Luck é Preparedness 


from the one to which New Yorkers | 
had been accustomed at the hands of 
Arditi ang Italo Campaniini, and dif- 
ferent from the “Lohengrin” of Adolf 
Neuendorf and Dr. Damrosch. The| 
stick used by Seidl is heavy and long | hauee 
and as full of poetry as was the soul|,, 
of the Bayreuth master. the opera was announced to be given 
In 1891 Tchaikovsky came to this wy Bb gga one nice Sone) baes = 
country to open Carnesie Hall. At | next morning she purchased the score 
im fret eumneiet : tan pe 1 aN that the| and engaged the coach of the Metro- 
first violins were not at their best and, politan to perfect her in the heroine's 
turning his back upon tha rest of the part, On the day set for the opera she 
musicians, he brought his baton down moved her wardrobe to the theatre 
Sharply over the backs of the aston- wae. wasted. a aereen ai” nares 
ished players, whose instruments be- eaaees ee ant ave 
fore long were singing a new song. jBiness of Mme. ae one 
This stick is an elegant affair, quite | | would be changed. rolng to th 
in keeping with the gentleman in és alierl said: “I 
whose hands it was placed. Devoid of | come to sing ‘Tosca’ to-night it will 
ornamentation, it is made of cedar | not be necessary to change the bill. 
wood and kept immaculately clean for My costumes in that trunk.” 
immaculate fingers. Puccini, Caruso, and Toscanini 
Hans von Bulow hed an entirely hastily called anda rehearsal was had. 
different baton. Very small, very light,| That night was given 
it seemed far two delicate for the man|imally announced With 
who wielded it. When at his first re-| Singer. Toscanini’s baton 
heersal Von Bulow met the men of| with heavy leather to keep net 
the orchestra he leisurely took off his; vous fingers from slipping, and the 
gloves and asked what symphonies | is broken off—due to the excitement 
they played. Brahms was the com-/| rehearsal. 
poser they were at the time studying, In 1891 the German Emperor made 
and one of the symphonies was chosen. | his famous visit to Grandmamma Vic- 
“All right,” said Voc Bulow. And/toria in London. He brought with 
without a sheet of in front of; him dozens of ohanges 
him he sketched thc ¢ \tire work, tell-|/and but one manner. 
ing the men at the 1 bar : 


with 
was packed 


as 


The Poetry of Seidl 


the evening of November heavy, 


ago 
including 
Eames 


a cycle of his operas was given— 

" Tosca was Emma | 
One evening Lina | 
Cavalieri heard her. Scanning the 
bill, the Italian discovered that 


‘“Tosca., 


’'S pet rdéle. 


was 


| ager’s office, Cay have 


are 


Tosca” 
the 
is 


his 


No more in- 
AX .8eCrn 
A concert was ar- 
ranged for him. It was given in St. 
James’s Hall. Joseph Barnby con- 
ducted and Nordica sane. 
royal party entered Barnby played 


an instrument “sings’ such and such 
@ song; at the twen' seventh bar the 
tinie is indicated w' oh and such 
@ mark. 

Sousa is always pic.uresque. After 
the death of President Moltinley he 
gave. a.band concert;in the Metro- 
politan. During the first 


a foreign court. 


a Sul 


part he/ruler, who pushed his way to the 


frent of the royal box and frowned 
Barnby’s stick is long and white. 
straight and clean—a typical English | 
affair, looking as if, when properly 


The concluding number of this part 
was a funeral march Eetween the 
parts Sousa changed his raiment and 


QUERT CONDUCTOR na 


| the 
appeared in white, with white cloves. | 


Alfred Hertz presented a' 
francisco | 


had | 


miracle—chang- | 


When Puccini was here a few years | 


ig to the; 
opera | 
© mane , 


were | 
as orig- | 
new | 


bound ! 


tip | 
at | 


of costumes! 


solent prince was ever entertained at 


When the 


the German national hem and. 
everybody. rose to —_ young | 


4h 


wih ghe 


attired in a Prineé Albert 
|top hat, it could take its place 
Piccadilty with the rest of the wel 
dressed pedestrians. 

| Artur Bodanzky counts his stick 

a tool of trade. “To be proper 
equipped,” he says, “a conductor mugs 
have a baton of just the right leng 
just the right weight, and just thé 
right thickness. Once, when Gustay 
|Mahler was in Vienna, he forgot to |} 
bring his bag of batons and tried to 
borrowed one. Nothing was 
The rehearsal dragged, the 
|musicians played fiendishly, the sing- 
floundered. After the attempted 
the town was scoured for 
|a proper baton, but not until a quar- 
ter hour before the performance was 
right stick found.” 


ORCHESTRA 


* 


ear: 


use a 


| right. 


| 
| ers 
| rehearsal 


‘Temperamental Sticks 


Leopold Stokowski jis as graceful as tr 


| Bodanzky is scholarly. His wrist ig like 
of the sefioritas of Seville— 
every movement of his baton is one of 
poetic grace. At the conductor’s stand 
he is like an exultant faun, rioting ip 
the music that is surging, leaping 
,about him from pure joy at the ov- 
portunity to come at his call. Whan 
Richard Strauss was here his musical 
audacity was pictured in the move 
‘ments of his stick, which seemed tea 
, Poke about the instruments of his hure 
orchestra with an exorbitant 
isive, disp insjatence for im- 
bene rate amd unreasonable noise and 
i clatter It ts a le leavy stick, a 
bit unbalanced at the end and made 
'of tough ash, with an ugly twist fn the 
‘grain. 
| An entirely different kind of baton 
is the one used by Camille Saint-Saéne 
‘when he was here in 1906. Like the 
man and like his music, this stick ts 
smooth and light. Saint-Saéns never 
| wrote a discordant passage of musical 
‘Notes, and you would know {ft from 
the stick he uses, Engelbert Humper. 
| dinck’s is a stick of more temperament 
jand less beauty. It is coarser. but 
| more humorous. 
Wasili Safonoff, 
ductor, was 


| those 


exces- 


roportioned 


et 


the batonless con- 
| blessed with eloquent 
hands, with which he weaved sounds 
from his instruments {nto arabesques 
| unthought of by his confreres. During 
ithe five years that he took charge of 
the New York Philharmonic he was 
| constantly astonishing with unusual 
effects; the well known instruments 
seemed to speak with special enchant- 
,ment. The Philharmonie fs the mest 
table of musical organizations. 
|} It has a dignity to uphold, a special 
character to maintain, but this Rus- 
|Sian dragged from its bassoons and 
| double basses, from its kettle drums 
| and its tubas, its flutes and ‘cellos torts 
| colors that had been deemed unseem 

|coming from such an old establish 


respec 


| and conventional body of players. 

| Expressive Variation 

| Pletro Mascagni wielded a 
massive stick, with which he 
his men into Italian dynamics; 

| Mabcinelli was content with a 

| baton that seemed to 

Hans Richter used a 

bamboo bent with the fain 

vas @s particular as was Van de 

| Stucken careless in the choice of a 
| baton, but the pianist-conductor was 

inclined to be abrupt and metronomic, 

__| while Van der Stucken was never in- 
sensible to the voluptuous beauty of 
his French programmes, 

| The two Felixes—Mottl and W 

| gartner—are extremely sensitive to th 
touch of the sticks they used; Jose 

Stransky makes demand for a rugge 

| bit of hardwood, and Modest Altshuler 

| at the head of his Russian choir of 

|instrumentalists, holds a medium- 

| weighted wand that guides his men 

'Geveunnth the sad plaints of Tchaikoy- 

ski and his fellow Slavs with true rev- 

) erence, 


thin eis 


of steel 


lof 


| bert 


‘| Two new guest conductors and an 


e- certs of 


The most gaudily painted stick in my ; & 


collection was used by Xaver Schar- 
wenka, It is a very long stick, with 
an claborate color scheme of blues. 
greens, purples, yellows, and reds—u 
scholarly stick despite its coloring. 
On February 14, 1887, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra played its first 


* 
N at, 
t les 


' 
lpe- | 


old friend are to Be heard during tne 
season—Arthur. Coates of 
who comes to assist Walter 
‘h, with the Symphony So- 
Willem Mendelberg, hailing 
Holland, who will conduct con- 
the National Symphony, and 
Toscanini, former conductor at 
who will give concerts with 
his new orchestra “of the best players 
of Italy.” Their batons will be 
| watched with interest, for they prom- 
ultra-modern bits of revolutionary 
with colorful bits of orchestrul 
rhythmic cadences. 
more—is possible 
is grasped by the 


| present 
| London, 
| Damros 
ciety; 
i from 


| Artur 


the opera, 


ise 
music, 
i'mosaics and new 
; Lor all this—and 
when the baton 

hand of a master. 
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